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A. 

Adams,  president,  his  letter  to 
the  editor  respecting  the 
“Mohawk  Indians”  226 

Adams,  VI r.  sec.  of  state  142 

Adjutant  general’s  order  432 

Africa , the  interior  of,  Sic.  Ill; 
slave  trade  256,  438;  travels 
and  discoveries  in  141 

Agricultural-  E.  Watson’s  his- 
tory, See.  144;  patent  fan  164 

Aix  la  C impede,  of  the  nego- 
ciations  at,  Sic.  140 

Alabama — for  the  support  of  col- 
leges 142;  land  speculators 
192,  2 >9 — Cahaba320;.salesof 
land  320,  3 36,  416;  rapid  rise 
of  population  336 

Allegiance,  the  doctrine  of  400 

America’s  rising  greatness  17  6 

American  Famer,  108 

Anniversary  of  independence  321 
Antediluvian  Antiquities  396 
Appointments  by  the  president 
and  senate,  a long  list  of  49 
Arabian  pirates,  served  a Yan- 
kee trick  384 

Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  25 

Arkansas,  the  territory  of  40 

Army  of  the  U.  S.  abstract  of  the 
returns  of,  Sic.  422 

Asbury  college  115 

Astor,  J.  J.  l,iis  claims  in  N.  Y.  6 
Atkinson,  colonel  416 

Austria — reported  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  emperor  270 — 
see  “Germany.” 

B. 

Bad  times!  421 

Balance  of  trade  and  a proforma 
statement  150;  effects  of  it  161 
Baltimore — ?t.  Patrick’s  day  at 
105;  inspections  142;  society 
for  promoting  domestic  ma- 
nufactures 180;  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  City  bank,  Sic. 
241— see  “banks;”  battle  mo- 
nument 272;  the  grand  jury 
of  311;  list  of.  Sic.  384;  re- 
specting the  fever  at  432, 440 
Bankruptcies — see  banks , de- 
sultory remarks , Sic.  and  405 

BANKS, 

Alabama,  b^nks  propose^  in  405 
Baltimore  banks — failure  of  the 
City  bank,  Sic.  241,  258;  pro- 
clamation by  the  editor,  259; 
otherbanks259;  Philadelphia 
paragraph  and  remarks  259; 
comparative  value  of  their 
notes,  260;  City  bank  paper, 
273,  291,  340,  359,  421;  re- 
pute of  the  banks,  310,  341; 
certain  refused  at  the  land  of- 
fice, Jeffersonville,  o59;  terri- 
ble report  about  390 

B.n'.c  of  the  U.  States — see  con- 
gress. Remarks  on  stockhold- 
ers  in  congress,  1;  prices  of 
its  stock,  i,  55,  151,  256,  257, 

, 274,  289,  310,  321,  373,  405, 

421,  434;  stock  notes,  1;  Mr. 
Cheves  mentioned,  1;  elect- 
ed president,  56;  at  Washing- 


ton,210;  hisfriendsatCharles- 
ton — alarmed,  390;  law-case 
in  the  supreme  court,  M‘Cul- 
loh  vs.  the  state  of  Maryland, 
noticed,  1;  at  length,  68;  pro- 
ceedings in  congress  respect- 
ing 5,  yeas  and  nays  6;  series 
of  essays  on  the  decision  of 
tli  e supreme  court  41, 102, 145; 
of  the  branches  in  Kentucky, 
56,265,  261;  specie  payments, 
&c.  210;  scraps  and  remarks, 
131;  sub  mission  of  the  treasury 
of  the  U . S.  417;  about  taxing 
it  or  preventing  any  new  act  of 
incorporation,  132  ; banking 
houses,  142, 159,  office  at  Bal- 
timore, various,  223,  238, 321, 
358;  restrictions  and  prose- 
cutions, 145,  161,  179,  261; 
how  to  tame  an  elephant!  147; 
“antiquities,” — extracts  and 
proceedings  relative  to  the 
old  bank,  curious,  162;  cash- 
ier and  the  president,  390; 
office  at  Richmond  261,  405, 
421;  office  at  Savannah,  434; 
Jist  of  stockholders, noticed 
261;  respecting  notes  cut  into 


parts 

434 

<‘lhoky’y  the  310, 

341,  421 

Brokers  and  banks 

179 

Canada  bank 

375 

Cash,  the  scarcity  of 

261 

Cost  of  banks 

310 

Counterfeits  79;  a terrible  list  of 

8cc.  147;  more,  179;  again,  208 
210;  worse  than  any ! 274; 
more  ofthem,  360, 373,  404, 417 
Country  banks,  of  the  “runs” 
upon  373 

Delaware  banks — Wilmington 
and  Brandywine  132 

Dividend,  none  declared  321 

Equalization  of  exchange  274,  289 
Exchange,  “course  of”  321 

Figures!  405 

General  remarks  on  banks  and 
banking  242,  257,  289,  322,  373 

Georgia  banks Darien  131; 

oath  exacted  at!  404;  Augus- 
ta bridge  260 

Illinois — great  news  for  specu- 
lators 208 

Impudence  unparalleled  404 

Johnson,  col.  R.  M.  his  refusal 
to  vote  on  the  bank  question 
in  congress  131 

Kentucky  banks,  Sic.  effects  of 
the  littery  180,  about  suspend- 
ingspecie  payments,  meeting 
at  Frankfort,  resolves,  debts 
due,  Sic.  260;  bank  of  Kentuc- 
ky, &C.  261;  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, 274;  convention  of  de- 
legates of  banks  292;  meet- 
ings'of  the  people  respecting 
311.  421,  Richmond  bank, 
311;  Winchester  bank,  359; 
bankruptcy,  recommended, 
434;  do.  discountenanced  434; 
the  Independent  banks  434 
“Land  privateering”  or  banking 
i.29 


“Land  office  money”  132,  17!? 
Law  case,  (imaginary)  195 

Legal  tender,  proposed!  179 
Louisiana  banks  160 

.Maryland  banks-^-see  Baltimore 
above — state  law  respecting  359 
Massachusetts  banks  321,359 
Missouri  banks — of  St.  Louis, 

208,  421 

Money,  care  of  it  360 

New-Hampshire  banks  321,  341 
New-Jersey  banks — Trenton  434 

New-York  banks Exchange 

bunk,  131 ; Jacob  Barker’s 
291,  311,  373,  421;  Hudson, 
291;  Merchants’ — trial  of  cer- 
tain persons  respecting  its  af- 
fairs, 292:  many  said  to  stop 
payment,  511,  321;  Mecha- 
nics’ bank,  311;  Washington 
and  Warren,  311,341;  law  re- 
specting banks,  321;  Chenan- 
go, 341,  373;  of  PJattsburg, 
359,  375;  insolvents  360;  On- 
tario bank,  375;  Cherry  Val- 
ley _ 375 

North-Carolina  banks -Cape 

Fear  260;  expected  regula- 
tion with  the  banks  of  Virgi- 
nia, 322,  373,  390;  oath  ex- 
acted ! 359 ; again  noticed, 
404 ; stoppage  of  payment  421 
Notes,  sales  of,  160,  176,  260, 
321,  357,  360,  434;  and  ice  ! 
373;  burnt  in  Russia  421 

Ohio  banks — Owl  creek,  131; 
Farmers  and  Mechanics’  of 
Cincinnati  8c  of  Steubenville, 
treasury  arrangements  with, 
132,  210, 256;  general  notices 
179,  405,  434;  Belmont  bank, 
260;  Chijlicothe,  390;  F.  and 
M.  of  Cincinnati  again  fails  ! 

421,434 

Paper  currency,  remarks  upon 
1M,  130,  179,  522,  357,  360 
— money,  mentioned  in  par- 
liament in  1801  421 

Pennsylvania  banks,  131;  of  an- 
nulling their  charters,  132; 
bank  of  Greencastle,26G;  law 
of  the  state  respecting,  358; 
notes  current  at  Pittsburg, 
359;  unchartering  banks  375; 

F.  and  M.  bank  of  Pittsburg, 
373;  Agricul.  8i  Manu.  bank* 
373;  Silver  Lake  and  Wash- 
ington, 421;  Milton  bank,  421; 
Reading,  Northampton,  and 
North-Western  434- 

Prices  current  of  bank  notes, 

160,  176,  321,  434 
Quizzing  341 

Reduction  of  banks  necessary  322 
Retiring  banks  132 

Reward  in  bank  notes  offered  131 
Rogues  in  and  rogues  out  287 
Specie  drawn  from  Ohio,  256; 
premium  upon,  260;  depar- 
ture from  the  west  404 

Stockholders  to  meet  358 

Swindling  322 

Tennessee  banks,  noticed,  311; 
stop  payment*  8ic.  322,  341, 


INDEX. 
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569;  (alarming  propositions) 
359;  Nashville  bank  434 

Toasts  about  banks  341 

Tulip  trade  of  Holland,  refer- 
red to  310 

Villainy,  high-handed  404 

Virginia  banks  160;  distracted 
currency  180;  dvidiends  321,  421 
Washington,  the  bank  of,  Dist 
of  Columbia— regulations  of 
officers  421 

Western  banks,  generally  112 

Williams,  the  Messrs,  their 
pamphlets  358 

B arbury  powers  — the  plague  n 

111,  141,  535,346,  399 
Barge  navigation,  improved  416 

Bartlett,  capt.  dies  192 

Beauharnois,  Eugene  221 

Belt  saw  93,  144,  165 

Bibb,  g'ov.  his  letter  to  gen. 

Jackson  39 

Bible,  Hebrew,  ancient  288 

Biddle  capt.  and  lord  Cochrane 
204;  remarks  208;  his  letter 
to  com.  Bainbridge  246;  re- 
mark on  the  preceding  272 

Bills,  inland,  damages  upon  319 

Birth,  extraordinary  239 

Blind -interesting  notice  of  a 
woman  restored  to  sight  175 

Boccacio,  famous  edition  of  437 

Bollman’s  projects  291 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  variously 
noticed  110,  140,  174,  206, 
286;  admirable  order  of  165; 
statue  of  his  mother  190;  Dr. 
O’Meara  222  terrors  of  him 
297 — his  wife  335  a grand 
compliment  to  him  382 

Bonaparte,  Joseph  139 

Bonaparte,  Lucien  158,  430 
Bonapartes,  the — present  state 
of  the  family  of  335 

Boston,  fever  at  432,  440 

Boundaries  with  Spain  142 

Brackenridge,  Mr.  his  new  work 
on  South  America  142 ; his 
speech  on  religious  toleration  226 
Brandywine  - a ball  found  in  a 
tree  near  the  place  where  the 
battle  was  fought  256 

Brazil — anecdote  of  the  king 
141;  suspicions  of  the  Ame- 
ricans 14] 

Bridges — Montezuma,  Dayton, 
Carthage,  142;  Onion  river,  192 

BRITISH. 

Advertisements,  curious,  173,  206 

“Age  of  Reason,”  133 

Algerine  ambassador  172 

Alien  act  320 

American  convention  414 

Andromache,  frigate  319 

Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  137,  295,  315 
Army  138;  prices  of  commissions  138;  re 
duction  269;  state  of  382 

Athol,  the  duke  of  220 

Attorneys  220 

Auctioneers  137 

Babies,  royal  220,  286,  345,  38 

Bag  t, Mr.  * ball  given  him  at  Georgetown 
45;  patronage  of  his  lady,  79;  when  at 
Annapolis  414 

Banks,  sir  Joseph  173 

Bankruptcies,  128,  269.  235,  437 

Bank  of  England,  noticed,  109,  157,  173, 
179,  220,  221,  235.  3; 437;  reports  re- 
sheeting,  laid  before  parliament,  294, 


190 


321;  discussion  on  the  report,  342;  vari-  - Rdssia,  indemnities  fVoa 
ous  interesting  particulars,  397;  new  Sidduns,  Mrs. 
notes  to  prevent  forgery,  437;  of  Ire- 
land 220 

B>  nsley’s  printing  establishment  burnt  437 
Bible  society  138 

Bibles  sold 
Birth,  extraordinary 
Blenheim  library 
Uoues,  imported  for  manure 
Boroughs 
Boxing 
Boyd,  gen. 

Bread  stuffs 
Bullion 

Bulock’s  museum 
Calico  printers 
Cambridge,  the  duchess  of 
Camden,  earl  of 
Carlisle  weavers 
Catholics.  Roman, 

Catalini.  Mad. 


Chancery  court 
Circassian  girl,  see  “Persian”  below. 
Clarence,  the  duke  of  138,  286 

Combination,  alarming  10 

Commerce  137,  158 

Constitutional  question  206 

Cotton  173,  220,  269,  320,  414,  420 

Cow,  a- pumping  109 

Crim.  con.  109,  206 

Crimes  and  criminals,  190,  270,  286,  296, 
317,  345,  429 

Criminal  code  ,57 

Crops  205 

Custom  house  officers  220 

Darnly,the  countess’  ball  413 

Dev.  reaux's  legion  437 

Dissenters  157 

Distress— see  Manchester,  Leeds,  &c.  and 

255,  317,  438 

Divorce,  royal ! 


175 

381 

Silver,  coins  190; drain  of  31Y 

Snuffboxes  13* 

Soutlicoat  Joanna’s  disciple?  109 

South  America,  troops  recruited  openly 
for  191.269,429.437 

206,  270  j Sovereigns,  disappearance  of  342 

438  : Specie  payments  22°*  255 

429  I Stage  coaches,  damages  for  oversetting' 
429  one  437 

138,  206  I Stat“sman,  extract  from  176 

437  j Stocks,  prices  of  109,  128,  157,  173,205, 
296  2 26.  260,  294,  345,  364,  429,  437;  a de- 

345  ! lcription  of 
43?  J Suitors  in  chancery 

138  Superstitions 
286 j Supplies 
345  Taxes 
482  I Telescope,  Irish! 

157,  191,  295  I Tide  waiters 

139  i Tobacco 

398  ! Transports  for  Spanish  troops 


frees  planted 
Universities 
■Wagrr  of  battle 
Wales,  the  princess  of 
Wallace’s  monument 
Waterloo  prize  money 
Weavrs 

Wellington, the  duke  of 
Westminister  election 
Whale  caught 
Wheat,  128,  270,296,  345,  414 

Wife,  sold  at  auction  173;  singular  rec<  - 
very  of one  365 

Wolcott.  Dr.  109 

Wool,  duty  upon  438 

Yatch,  royal  269 

York,  the  duke  of  109. 137,  269 

Brokers,  remark  respecting  179 


123 
393" 
235 

137,220,  381 
220  364,381 
173 
437 

137 
205 
220 
317 

138 

137,  173,  269,  429 
317 
381 
220,  429 
4.381 
137, 158,173 
429 


Emigrations,  199,  173,  255,  269,  2ff6,  294 
317,  364,  (of  paupers)  382 

Erskin'e.  lord,  marries  109 

Exchange,  England  and  Ireland  437 

Exchequer  bills  " 138 

Expedition  of  the  law7  296 

Expenditures— see  ‘revenue’  below,  and  286 
Exports  235,265 

Finances,  report  upon  the  state  of  the  2S6 
Fishing  banks  discovered  172 

Fisheries,  noticed,  206,  220 

Fog  in  London  109 

Foreign  enlistment  hill  381,  414,  429,  437 
Forgeries,  &c.  269.  364 

Forgery,  to  prevent  it  109 

Floridas,  on  the  cession  of  295,  314,  317,  381 


>269,  414 1 Brown,  gen.  56;  tour  to  Green 


139 

108 

206 

157 

157 

138 

235 

365 

345 

173 

438 


France,  division  of  the  spoils  of 
Gas  lights,  extent  of  pipes,  5tc. 

Gourgand,  gen.  seizure  of 
Hamilton  the  duke  of 
“Holy  alliance” 

Hound  and  hare,  a chase, 

Imports 

Ireland— state  of  Dublin 
Irish  diamond 

Junius,  claims  to  the  authorship  of 
Kent,  the  duke  of 
King,  stateot;  109,  382;  his  jewels*  55,  109 
Kirekvervan.  &e.!  138 

Ladies' hats  345,  381 

Law  case,  curious,  109 

Leeds  235,  269,  294,  429 

Leopold,  prince 

Liverpool— East  India  trade  109 

Loans  to  Franct  180;  domestic  269, 285,  381 
London,  bills  of  mortality  55;  population  220 
Malt,  the  duty  upon  414 

Manchester  173 

Marriage- laws,  &c.  295,  413 

Meetings  of  the  people  438 

Memnon,  the  statue  of 


Bay  400;  general  orders  432 
Brutus,  Payne’s  tragedy  of  1 6-0 
Bunker’s  Hill  298 

Burke’s  description  of  a king  319 
C. 

Call  of  congress,  remarks  on  a 
proposition  for  209 

Campbell,  Mr.  U.  S.  minister  n 
Russia  368 

Canada — population  of  Quebec 
5;  lord  Selkirk,  &c.  Ill; 
commercial  notices  141; . le- 
gislative contempt!  141;*quar- 
rels  of  the  duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  legislature  237;  war- 
like preparations,  presumed 
273,  383;  Indian  cessions  of 
land  297  Mr.  Gourlay  399 — 
war  rumors  439 

Cash,  the  scarcity  of  261 

Charleston,  summary  justice  at 
368;  yellow  fever  at  432,  440 
Chili — see  “South  America.” 
China  and  India  trade  142,  297, 
4^8 

Circulating  medium,  see  ‘banks,’  " 
various  items  essay  respect- 
ing 370;  treasury  notice  370 
Claiborne,  Richard,  dies  23S 


Mint— coins  issued,  &c.  i38  i Clerc , M.  le,  a deaf  and  dumb 


Mistake,  curious  365 

Mushroom,  wonderful!  173 

Navy,  137, 38!, (debate) 393;  naval  resour- 
ces, an  essay  427 

North  pole— expeditions,  &c.  to  108,  109 
Parliament— regent’s  speech,  77;  bribery 
173;  purity  of,  173-;  the  new  members 
classed,  206;  adjourns  255 

Persian  princes,  109;  ambassador.  138,255 


man,  marries  a deaf  and  dumb 
lady  238 

Clinton,  gov.  address  to  the  pub- 
lic, concerning  gens.  Jackson 
and  Scott  133 

Coachmaker’s  experiments  240 
Cobbett,  William 


144  291 

269,  *96,  345,  429,  437  ~ ~ ~Yi  t iC  \ 

Poor  rates  265 1 Cogswell,  Jonathan,  dies  192 

Pregnam  princesses  153  j Coins,  foreign,  treasury  report 

SSETOtSSST* ''90’  ! „ "P»"  22-,-egulation  of  265  39S 

Queen,  of  her  property  55,  433  : Coleman,  W.  A. — agent  of  the 

Reform  437 1 Register  at  N.  York  273 

Revenue,  109, 138,220,234,269,286.  331,438  , 1 • ,-  ■ , ,, 

Riot-at  London,  ’ ’ ’ ’ ’153  Colonization  society— address 

Roads,  turnpiktd  173 1 165;  letter  from  Mr.  Mead  3S3 


INDEX. 


IV 


Columbia  river,  journal  of  the  , 
weather  at  235;  account  of 
expected  347 

Cpmstock,  Adam,  dies  238 

C(fr  '■ ecticut — elections  143, 160; 
governor’s  speech  196;  incor- 
porations asked  for  239; office 
of  secretary  of  state  271;  po- 
pulation 1756  and  1774,  320; 
religious  liberty  346 

Congress,  revolutionary,  sur- 
viving* members  of  400 

COKTGRrlSS. 

Acts,  a list  of  those  passed  46 
Alabama  62,  68,  94 

Anderson,  John  57,  58 

Appropriations  59,  69,  64,  65, 
t 66;  Mr.  Lowndes’  motion  re- 
specting 61,  specific,  &c,  61; 
Chickasaw  treaty  62 

Arkar.saw  57,  on  slavery  in  94,  95 
Army — reduction  of  ^roppsed 
64,  65;  fatigue  duty  of  95 
Artillery,  school  for  61 

Asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  95,  9?« 
Balances  64, 96 

Bark  U.  States — various  pro- 
ceedings on  Messrs.  ' Johnson 
and  Trimbles*  resolutions  5, 6; 
debate  94, 95, 96;  G.  William’s 
memorial  6;  documents  ac- 
companying the  report  of  the 
committee  of  investigation, 
continued  from  the  last  vo- 
lume and  concluded,  8 to  21; 
Mr.  Spencer’s  resolution  33, 

' «5i;  the  bill  respecting  proxies 
33,  96;  petitions  against  a re- 
peal of  the  charter  60,  67 

Banks— of  the  balances  in  27,  96 
Barbour,  Mr.  59,  93 

Bounty  lands  66 

British  vessels  57,  61.  96 

Cadets,  respecting  61;  proceed- 
ings 62 

Capitol  the  longitude  of  96 

Cl  aims  9 6;  re  marks  on  113 

Clay  Mr.  64;  thanks  of  the  house 
voted  to  him  98 

Closed  doors  61 

Coasting  trade  67,  96 

Coins  22,  23,  57,  97,  (report)  265 
Collectors  of  the  revepue  60,  96 
Constitutional  amendments  pro- 
posed, &c.  57,  61,  96 

Contingent  fund  64 

Controversies  between  states, 
the  hill  for  settling  57 

Crime§  against  the  U.  S.  57,  5$ 

Cumberland  road  60,  64,  65,  66 

Customs,  officers  of 
Dearborn,  Benjamin 
5)e  Kalb,  the  baron  de 
Decrees,  Berlin  and  Milan 
Drawbacks,  &c. 

Duelling,  relating  to 
Duties,  amount  of  57,  61;  re- 
* specting  58,  59,  60,  97 

Entries,  false  61 

Fire  engines,  a bill  respecting  60 
Florida,  27,  33,  61,  96,  97 

Foreign  coins  see  “coins”  above 
Foreign  intercourse  64 

Mr.  59 


Franking  61,96 

Gailliard,  Mr.  97 

Gun  boats,  nos.  149,  and  154  58 

Illinois  60, 98 

Indian  tribes  59,  96,  97 

Invalid  pensioners  98 

Judges,  enquiries  respecting  67 
Judiciary  61 

Jurisdiction  over  military  and 
naval  sites  59 

Lancaster,  Joseph  61 

Lands,  public,  and  land  offices, 
&c.  6,  13,  57,  58,  59,  60,  67,  97 
Laws — rsee  “laws.” 

Light  houses  beacons,  &c.  98 

Lowndes,  Mr.  61 

Mail — guards  59;  to  be  carried  in 
steam  boats  57,  60 

Maritime  districts  67,  95 

Messages  of  the  president — 
communicating  gov.  Bibb’s 
letter  39;  respecting, balances 
57;  about  certain  British 
claims  57,  61;  sinking  fund 
57;  military  academy  58; 
Hanseatic  towns  58,  62;  ac- 
counts 59;  Chickasaw  treaty 
61,  62;  respecting  the  treaty 
about  the  Florid  as,  &c.  96 


Michigan  57, 58 

Military  academy  58,  59,  61,  67 
Militia  57 

Mint,  total  coinage,  8cp  159 

Mississippi,  various,  58,  66 

Missouri— various,  57,  58,  60, 
67— about  slavery  in  67,  97,  98 
Navy  and  naval— rules  and  re- 
gulations for  58;  of  naming 
the  vessels  60.  95, 96,  98;  sup- 
port of  6 i;  pension  fun(J  97 

Passenger  ships  57,  96 

Pensions  58,  98 

Persons  of  color  58,  59, 96 

Pettibone,  D.  97 

Piracy  60,  96 

Poindexter,  Mr.  26 

Post  office  establishment  96 

Printing,  public  61f  98 

Public  buildings  96 

Report  on  foreign  coins  22; 
about  balances  in  the  state 
banks  27,  on  weights  and 
measures  117;  on  roads  and 
canals  1 86;  about  coins  265 

Roads  and  canals  61,  96;  report 
upon  186 


Slavery— see  Missouri  and  Ax-, 
kansaw — and  95 

Slaves,  fugitives  64 

Spencer,  Mr.  33,  55,  61,  94 

South  American  states  64 

Steam  carriages  66 

Tallmadge,  Mr,  67 

Tennessee  57,  60,  64,  97 

Tonnage  97 

Treasury  department  57;  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  an- 
nual report  167 

Treaty  with  Spain  27,  33;  with 
the  Chickasaws  61,  62 

Washington — 8 bout  a statue  of 
58,59,66 

White  — Mr.  Trimble’s  resolu 
tion  respecting  him,  96 

Williams,  George  6,  67 

Wines,  duty  on  60,  96 

Yeas  and  nays,  respecting*  the 
bank  of  the  U.  S.  6;  on  the  bill  for 
settling  controversies  betweeq 
states  57;  on  the  bill  to  alter  the 
constitution  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  electors,  &c.  57;  on  a pen- 
sion bill  58;  on  the  bill  for  erect- 
ing a statute  of  Washington  58; 
respecting  salaries  59;  on  dis- 
charging the  committee  on  the 
Seminole  war  59;  respecting  per- 
sons of  color  59;  about  roads  60; 
respecting  land  titles  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Detroit,  &c.  60;  about  sla- 
very in  Missouri,  (senate)  60; 
about  the , Seminole  war  63;  re.- 
specting  the  Cumberland  road 
66;  increase  of  salaries  66;  reduc- 
tion of  the  arrny  67;  about  slavery 
in  Arkansaw  94,  95. 

Contracts,  the  obligation  of  269 
—see  “Law  cases.” 

Cotton — see  British  affairs,  East 
India,  &c.  price  of  319,  320; 
rot  in  416 

Counterfeiting— see  “banks” 
Court  of  Washington!  39.9 

Cuba — reported  cession  210, 
237,  430,  438;  patriot  prison- 
ers at  270;  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures, at  Havana  3l 8;  sickness 
318;  imports  of  flour  383 

Cumberland  road  24 

D. 

Date  tree,  naturalization  of  in 
theU.S.  336 


Roll  of  the  members  called  95 
Salaries  59,  64,  66 

Salt,  duty  on  62 

Seamen  57, 97 

Secret  proceeding's  61 

Seminole  war— report  to  the 
senate  mentioned  6,  60;  re- 
port at  length,  33;  documents 
78;  gov.  Bibb’s  letter  39;  de- 
fence of  gen.  Jackson  50;  do- 
cuments 90;  of  the  committee 
59;  proceedings  61,  62; 

sketches  of  the  debate  62, 63; 
3'eas  and  nays  63;  notice  of 
the  length  of  the  speeches 
64;  a remark  on  them  64 

Sinking  fund  61 

Slave  trade  33,  60 


Declaration  of  Independence, 
Binns’  edition  214 

Delaware-—  worthy  act  of  the  g’d 
jury  of  Newcastle  county  271 
Denmark — loan  negociated  140; 
a sloop  of  war  arrives  at  New 
York  416 

Desultory  remarks,  editorial  337 
Dialogue  about  the  scarcity  of 
cash  262 

Diamond,  a valuable  one  112 

Distance  conquered  by  steam, 
&c,  400 

Domestic  goods,  specimens  of 
112;  industry,  see  “National 
Interests”  and  “labor;”  ma- 
nufactures, see  “National  In- 
terests.” Hints  cm  them  177; 


INDEX. 
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Baltimore  society  180;  re- 
marks upon  257;  Delaware 
society  271;  duties  proposed 
to  support  them  369;  econo- 
my! 256;  how  regarded  at 
Natchez,  8tc.  384;  revenue  of 
the  U.  States  385 

Dropsy,  singular  case  of  238 
Duelling  224,  270,  400 

puties,  new  protective,  pro- 
posed 369 

E. 

East  ladies — British  and  Dutch 
111;  a woman  buried  alive  and 
others  burnt  111;  insurrec- 
tion in  Java  111;  interesting 
notices  of  Sumatra  111;  cho- 
lera morbus  140;  pirates  158; 
missions  192;  golden  god,  dis- 
covered and  stolen  207;  Bri- 
tish military  forces  in  223; 

( cotton  237,  29 7,  336;  Ceylon 
237, 438;  princes  deposed  297; 
murders  297;  curious  adver- 
tisement 297;  markets  glut- 
ted with  European  goods  365; 
Malacca,  a printing  press  at  383 
Economy! — a queer  case  of  272 
Editorial  remark,  on  quotations 
from  essays  145;  desultory 
337;  address  on  closing  the 
volume  433 

Egypt — the  Wechabites  defeat- 
ed 111;  antiquities  141;  sta- 
tue of  Memnon  220;  canal  of 
Alexandria  270;  improve- 
ments 383 

Elephant,  how  to  tame  one  147 
Elliot,  capt.  U.  S.navy  431 

Emigrants — British  consul’s  “aiv 
rangements”  about  them  368 
Emigration — singular  caravan 
of  120  persons  238;  extraordi- 
nary 416;  to  the  U.  S,  239, 
336,  346, 368,  400;  tables  298, 
378,  416;  to  N.  Brunswick  3i9 
Employment,  want  of  356 

Equalization  of  exchange  289 
Erie,  lake,  storm  upon  347;  sur- 
veys for  a harbor  399 

Errors,  typographical  401 

Etiquette  79,  400;  anecdote  of 
Washington  224 

Europe — military  and  marine 
strength  of  108;  reigning  fa- 
milies 297;  statistics 334;  roval 
carvings  334;  rumors  of  wars  413 
Evans,  Oliver,  dies  159 

Exchange,  “course”  of,  357,  360 

Executions  142,346 

Exports  of  the  U.  S.  for  1818,  243 
Extra  half  sheet  433 

F. 

Fan,  patent  164 

Fires,  numerous  158 

Florida — the  cession  ofannounc- 
ed,  &c.  3,  27;  Spanish  troops 
arrive,— cessions  cf  lands — 
Indians,  &.c.  40;  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  44,  142 — 
afT.urs  ;n  79,  160,  i61 — grants 
of  lands,  &c.  in  161 — remarks 
on  the  treaty  225,  346,  385, 
438;tlie  indues  in  272;  reasons 


Ifcr  the  cession  286 — reports 
333,  385,  438— slaves  intro- 


Germanv,  generally — bankrupt- 


duced 

Flour,  price  of 
Foreign  goods 
Forgeries — see 
procated  by 
France  131;  Cobbett’s 
jects 


440 

78,  238,  257 
161,  178 
‘banks:”  reci- 
England  and 
pro- 
291 


Forsyth,  Mr.  “takes  leave!”  56 


arrives  at  Cadiz 
Fur  trade 

FRANCE. 

Agriculture,  &c. 

Army 

A.igely,  St.  Jean  d’ 
Bankruptcies 
Blanchard,  mad.  killed 
Berry,  the  dutches*  of 
Bread,  price  of 
“Bo/iaparte’s  partizans,” 
Brune,  marshal,  assassinated 
Cashmere  goat* 

Cards,  complimentary 
Chamberof deputies,  debate 
Chivalric  act 
Clerical  venality 
Cloth  shearing  machine 
Coinage 

Crimes  and  punishments 

Crops 

Divorce 

Deaf  and  dumb 

Duel,  between  two  brothers 

Elections 

Export  of  provisions 
Finances 


\ cies  5,  297;  recruits  for  S. 
Am.  5;  premature  interment 
111;  population  of  Bavaria 
111;  Wirtemburg  111,  140; 
emigrations  140,270, 430;  Kot- 
zebue, noticed  140;  assassinat- 
ed, particulars  and  remarks  / 

1 75,  222,  270,  346,  430;  Bava- 
ria 140,  346,  365;  Hanover 
175;  Hesse  Darmstadt  430;  the 
universities  175;  Hesse  Cas- 
sel  191,  207;  Persian  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna  222;  Trade  of 
Lubec  237;  notices  of  the  po- 
pulation 270;  to  prevent  duel- 
ling 270;  bank  of  Hamburg 
270;  recruiting  346;  “Black 
Alliance”  34'h  “Teutonic  as- 
sociation” 365;  agitations  365; 
trial  by  jury  365;  Hoffer’s  fa- 
mily 383;  salutations  3a>;  cons. 

[ curdat  430;  university  of  Jena 

! '430 

; Gibraltar,  duelling  at  224 

365  1 “Give  us  the  names!”  2GI 

173  | Glass,  American — manufactures 
of  and  remarks  308 — wares 
imported,  remarks  on  the 
manner  of,  &.c.  405 

43a  1 Good  Hope,  the  cape  of — insur- 
317. 414  rections  at  3l6,  383,  439 

Grass-hoppers,  multitudes  of  440 
Greene,  gen.  400 

H 


272 

405 


no 

110,  318,  382  | 
13V,  173,  174 
139, 173 
438 
430 
4 

139 
221 
270,  430 
288 
414 
110 
1"4 
139 
236 
236 


365  . 
270 
139 
139  ' 

158,  l7  4,  2.’2  ' 


Flour,  allowed  to  be  exported 
Fayette,  de  la 

Grouchy  and  others  refused  permission  to 
return  345 

Gwerals.  the  fate  of  many  139 

‘‘Holy  oil”  345 

Hayti,  mentioned  382,438 

Hamilton,  the  British  duke  of  429  1 Ha;l  storm,  a severe  one 

King  sick  128,  139;  on  his  throne  206;  his 


239 

counsellors  221;  takes  the  sacrament  by  ; rT  . „ 1 ~ ~ . r . „ 

j)roxy!  27o  ' Hats,  a new  manufacture  of 250; 


: Hanson,  A.  C.  dies 


Lafitte’s  expose  of  the  finances,  &c.  222 

Lanjunais,  bis  new  work  429 

Loaus  110,  128,  180 

Louisiana,  queer  remarks  about  the  sale 
of  345,414 

Marriage,  singular  offer  of  110 

Marseilles  158,  236 

Masscna’s  tomb  382 

Ministry,  divisions  in  55 

Military  instruction  382 

Military  156 

Nismes  174 

Nobility,  proofs  of  270 

i Notice  of  a birth,  238 

• Paris,  some  account  of  no 

; Payments  to  the  allies  139 

Perns,  the  chamber  of  173 

' Pensions  i io 

: Perpignon 
Population,  fee. 
j Priests  1 10;  priestcraft  345 

j Refugees,  invited  home  223 

j Religious  liberty  1.39 

j Revenue  174 

J Rodet,  Mr.  41  i 

I Seine,  the  £70 

i Senegal,  a colony  at  139 

i Ships,  in  the  Spanish  service  309 

j Sou  It,  marshal  429 

, South  America,  relations  with  438 

Statistical  articles  110 

! Stocks  139,  106,  221 

i Storms  382,  414 

i Tall-.  yrand  jss 

! Tra,  the  cultivation  of  139 

I Telegraphs  206 

Theatres  of  Paris  221 

j Tin  mines  270 

| Tobacco  monopoly  r:o 

j Travot,  gen.  1 10 

Vandamiue,  gen.  429 


machine  for  carding  the 


wool  for 


520 


; Washington’s  birth  day,  st  Paris  130 

i Wellington,  persons  tried  011  his  account  317 

| G. 

! Gaines,  gen.  40,143,176 

Gamble,  capt.  U.  S.  navy  43'J 

Georgia— university  1]  2 

' German*  limit.  L.  dies  176 


Hayti — the  rival  chiefs  128,  191; 
reported  insurrection,  muni- 
ficence Of  king  Henry  175,-  a 
Haytian  vessel  arrives  in  the 
sound  335;  admiral  Popham 
pays  his  respects  to  the  king 
365;  mentioned  in  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  382;  nie- 
thodist  missionaries  in  439 

Health  of  our  cities  44Q 

Heat,  uncommon  416  431 

Jjjj  Hillisajo,  the  Seminole  chief  4]y 
Hog,  a very  large  one  *93 

Horne  industry  and 
wealth 

Honesty,  common 
Horse  power  for  boats 
Houston, .judge,  dies 
Hubbard,  Mr.  A. 

Hydrophobia  288,  320;  on  the 
cure  of,  by  the.  “sculicap”  363 
K. 

Keith,  Israel,  dies  353 

Kentucky— Mr.  Hubbard’s  ad- 
dress 

Kidnapping  a white  child 
King,  a — Burke’s  description  of 
one  319; — Mr.  Ifufus  974 

Knife,  extraordinary  296 

L ' 

Illinois — seat  chosen  for  the  ca- 
pital  of  the  state  336 

Imitations,  servile  288 

Importations* of  the  U.  S.  1817  ^78 


national 
369,  385 
417 
431 
272 
405 


405 


XL 
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Indiana — the  Harmony  society 
— mount  Carmel  431 

Indians  and  inffian  affairs.  Che- 
rokees  at  Washing-ton  56; 
treaties  notices  of  several  152; 
in  France  and  England  160; 
in  the  state  of  New  York  192, 
347;  murders  223,  319;  war 
brewing,  .;87;  school  '271, 298, 
399;  executions  19;  Chocktaw 
school,  &c.  399;  affairs,  essay, 
&c.  as  to  their  improvement 
405;  Chocktaw  lands  416 

Intercourse,  expeditibus  298 

Inglis,  Dr.  James,  dies  431 

Inquisition,  decree  of,  &c.  5 

Insolvents,  numerous  291 

Iron  pipes  imported  399 

Italy — manuscript  of  Tasso  55; 
Vesuvius  110,  earthquakes 
175,  430,  438;  Pompeii  175; 
extraordinary  birth  415;  rain 
mixed  with  sand  430;  Etna 
438;  banditti  438 

Jackson,  gen.  honored  6;  edito- 
rial essay  relating  to  him  25; 
another  44;  detailed  account 
of  the  honors  conferred  upon 
him  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Baltimore  28  to  33; 
defence  against  the  report  in 
the  senate  50;  mentioned  56, 
T'B;  correspondence  with  gen 
Scott  121;  gov.  Clinton’s  ad- 
dress to  the  public,  he.  135; 
anecdote  of  419 

James,  William,  the  veritable  2 73 
Jasper,  Mr  dies  431 

Jerusalem,  the  archbishop  of  140 
Johnson,  col.  R.  M.  131 

Johnston,  judge  144 

July  4,  noticed  321 

L. 

Labor— want  of  employment  for 
356;  its  products  and  checks 
385;  ancient  prices  of,&c.  397 

Lacock,  Mr.  his  reply  to  certain 
strictures,  he.  98 

Lamp,  Williamson’s  patent  45 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  noticed  149 

“Land  office  money”  132,  179, 
260,  399;  system,  interesting 
remarks  upon  the  376 

Land  privateering  440 

Lands,  public  - a bill  respecting 
them  6 — see  congress appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  aca- 
demies and  schools  56;  Mr. 
Meigs’  description  of  the  plan 
of  surveying  them  362 

Law  cases — Sturges  vs  Crown- 
inshield  1;  insolvencies,  in 
the  supreme  court  27,  76;  de- 
cisions in  New  York  on  insol- 
vent cases  77,  214;  opinion 
about  the  U.  S.  bank  68;  re- 
specting a Spanish  ship  cap- 
tured 78;  about  the  sale  of  an 
office  in  Pennsylvania  157;  a 
colored  man  in  Georgia  158; 
respecting  bribery  160; 
breach  of  a promise  of  mar- 
riage 176;  case  of  slander,  a 
woman  vs.  her  husband,  176; 


about  the  recovery  of  a debt 
due  by  a bank  [imaginary] 
195;  the  Hercules,  before 
sir  William  Scott  236;  for  slan- 
der, uttered  in  the  pulpit 
240;  obligation  of  contracts 
in  the  purchase  of  a slave  269; 
kidnapping  a white  child  322; 
case  of  attachment  325;  re- 
specting a bank  note  cut  in 
two  360;  crewofthe  Irresisti-. 
ble,  for  piracy  390, 428;  a cler- 
gyman vs.  a vestryman  399 

Laws; — supplementary  respec- 
ting the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  47; 
relating  to  piracy  48;  about 
discriminating  duties  48;  list 
of  those  passed  46 

Lawyers,  a question  for  421;  or- 
dered into  the  army  to  be 
taught  discipline  in  Hesse  430 
Lightning,  effects  of  416 

Literary  studies  of  youth,  essay 
on31J;  replication  to  360;  re- 
tort and  further  remarks  423 
Locusts,  appearance  of  298 

Longevity,  cases  of 56,  144, 384, 

430,  437 

Longitude,  on  ascertaining  of  138 
Louisiana — resolution  of  the  le- 
gislature requesting  t naval 
force  192;  the  mail  to  New 
Orleans  298 

Lyon  marries  a Lamb,  and  they 
lie  down  together!  287 

M. 

MacGregor,  gen.  See  “South 
America.” 

Mahometanism,  embraced  142 
Mail — guards,  official^report  re- 
specting 4;  between  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  78; 
robbery  and  robbers  72,  112, 
144,274,  346,368;  despatch 
of  the  mails  298 

Maine — or  the  separation  of  176; 
remarks,  &c„  225;  election  of 
representatives  225;  act  for 
separation  and  the  yeas  and 
nays,  &c.  294;  return  of  votes 
416,  430;  vessels  of  war  built 
in  223;  sect  of  religionists  288 
Manufactories  shutting  up  273 
Marriages — singular  40,  238 

Masonic  election,  in  N.  York!  271 
Maryland — acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture mentioned  6;  brokers 
143;  Mr  Brackenridge’s 
speech  on  religious  toleration 
in  the  bouse  of  delegates;  226; 
proposal  to  call  the  legisla- 
ture because  the  people  ban- 
not  pay  their  debts!  261 

Massachusetts — acts  of  the  le- 
gislature 40;  elections  142, 
223;  Sunday  caucus  223;  go- 
vernor’s message  262;  return 
of  voles  271;  state  prison  re- 
port 283;  regulation  of  dama- 
ges on  inland  bills,  not  paid  319 
Medical — sight  restored  175 

Meigs.  Josiah — see  “meteorolo- 
gical.” and  “lands” 
f Methodists  in  the  U.  S.  431 


Meteorological  notices  and  re- 
marks, published  by  J Meigs, 
interesting,  2o3-  320  362  400 

Mexico— of  the  coinage  127, 
157;  tranquility  of  141;  war 
still  191;  fate  of  gen  Mina, 
&c.  237;  Americans  imprison- 
ed at  Santa  Fe  272;  Vera 
Cruz,  port  opened  286;  re- 
ported movements  in  Texas 
346,  expedition  against  347, 

365,  384,  400,  440 
Michigan,  lake—  Green  bay  176; 
survey  of  the  lake,  &c.  224, 


Detroit 

344 

Michilimackinac 

344 

Military  roads 

186 

Miller,  gen.  James 

40,  439 

Mint  of  the  US. 

159 

Mississippi — new  military  posts 

upon  56,  143,  440;  state,  re- 
specting slaves  160 

Missouri  territory  and  river — 
length  of  its  stream  and  of  its 
branches;  344  vellow  stone  ex- 
pedition 143,’ 320,  368,  377, 
440;  town  of  Franklin  256, 
287,336;  progress  of  improve- 
ment 256;  projects  408; 
“Hamden”  a writer  in  favor 
of  slavery  288;  Osage  319,- 
steam  boats  on  the  river  336 
Mitigation  of  slavery,  see  “sla- 
very.” 

Mobile  240 

“Mohawk  Indians,”  who  de- 
stroyed the  tea  at  Boston  226 
Monroe,  president,  on  his  south- 
ern tour  112,  128,  192,  208, 
223,  238,  272;  (at  Athens  G ) 

2 37;  (visits  the  missionary 
school)  298,  319,  368, 384;  ar- 
rives at  Washington  416 

Morgan,  col.  George,  his  pre- 
dictions 239 

Muscat,  a “yankee  trick”  play- 
ed at  384 

N, 

Natchez,  a letter  from  384 

National  feelings  and  prejudi- 
ces 105;  character  402 

National  interests,  a series  of  va- 
luable essays  from  the  Phila- 
delphia society  for  promoting 
domestic  industry— no.  1, 134, 
no.  2,  153;  no.  3,  169,  no.  4, 
181,  no.  5,  197,  215,  no.  6, 
219,  no.  7, 250,  no.  8,  263,  no. 

9,  283,  299,  no.  10,  and  11, 
348,  no.  12,  373,  no.  13,  409; 
preface  434 

Navigation,  wonderful — 278 

JVavy  and  naval.  Progress  of 
the  navy  and  remarks  2;  — 
London  paragraphs,  &c.  re- 
specting 3;  the  Columbus  40; 
pensioners  79;  the  Hornet 
112,  272;  supremacy  319;  the 
Ontario  112,  143,  176,  208; 
the  secretary  of  112;  the  Con- 
gress 128,  160;  Mediterranean 
squadron,  notices  of  143, 192, 
2.4,  298,  346,  400,  439;  En- 
te,r  prize  384,  439;  jQlfti 


INDEX. 


Adams  160,  192,  272,  288;  sa- 
lutes 204;  United  States  238; 
depot  259;  Perry’s  squadron 
256  439;  Macedonian  318; 

Franklin  74,  319,  400,  402, 
ships  building  320,  400,  440; 
resources,  a Brit;sh  essay  427; 
equipments  481,440 

Netherlands — population  of  se- 
veral cities  111;  plots.  Sec. 
Ill,  318;  Amsterdam  ill; 
product  of  wool  335;  catholic 
processions  430 

Neuville,  Mr.  Hyde  de,  treated^ 
with  a ball,  &c.  238 

New  R unswick— the  “king’s 
woods”  158;  emigrations  to 
319.  See ‘ emigrations” 

Abo  Hampshire — elections  143; 
gov  Plumer’s  message  on  his 
retiring  froip  office 281;  he  is 
noticed  288;  gov  Bell’s  mes- 
sage 815;  militia  arms  and 
ordnance  336;  religious  liber- 
ty an  act  respecting  347 

New  Holland— wool  111;  cost  of 
the  colony  270 

New  Jersey — acts  ofthe  legisla- 
ture 40;  school  fund  40 

Newport,  R I 440 

News,  articles  of  273 

Newspapers,  notice  to  editors  38- 
New  York — Astor’s  claim  6; 
manufactory  of  porcelain  24; 
ordnance  40;  the  canals,  vari- 
ous notices  of  112,  143,  159 
272.  384;  the  university  112; 
Plattsburg  112;  bills  of  morta- 
lity and  remarks  127,  128;  ap- 
propriations 142;  insolvent 
laws  142;  agricultural  socie- 
ties encouraged  143;  thunder 
gust  at  the  city  159;  asylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  160; 
elections  192,  224;  Indians  in 
the  state  192;  347;  commerce 
238;  criminal  and  humane  in- 
stitutions 239;  sheep  in  the 
state  271;  city  disbursement 
271 ! solvency  ofthe  city,  288; 
Buffalo  298;  insolvents  360; 
political  dissentions  368;  re- 
venue of  the  city  400;  health 
of  the  city  440 

Niagara  Falls — bridges.  &c.  288 
431 

Noah’s  travels  extract  from  433 
NavaScotiu:  Halifax  navy  yard  415 
O. 

“Obstinate  Yankees,”  433 

Offices— on  the  sale  of  157 

Ohio  — convention  proposed,  &c. 
272,  298,  347;  specie  drawn 
from  298;  colony  of  blacks 
entering  the  6tate  319;  rob- 
bers caught  in  432 

Old  times,  a curious  record  re- 


specting  labor,  &c. 

397 

Ontario  lake— coasting 

trade 

142;  the  vessels  of  war  on  336 

Otis,  James,  a tribute 

to  the 

character  of 

26 

Owyhee,  notices  af 
Oxen,  large,- 

141 

56,78 

P. 

Pacific,  of  a canal  to  416 

Paper,  British,  used  in  the  pub- 
lic offices  at  Washington!  389 
Paper  currency— various  112, 
130,  257;  (sound  remarks) 


261,  “see  banks” 

Party  feelings,  mentioned  43 

Past — the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture 257 

Patent,  extra  272 

Patrick’s  day,  a riot  on  105 

Patronage  79 

Pauper  statistics  419 

Payson,  Samuel,  dies  368 

Peas,  green,  price  of  78 


Pennsylvania : respectingbanks, 
in  the  legislature  56; — see 
“banks!”  the  U.  S.  bank  97; 
Mr.  Sergeant’s  case  107;  sale 
of  offices  157;  bribery  160; 
pardons  granted  272;  secre- 
tary of  state  347;  robberies  on 
the  turnpike  to  Pittsburg*  440 
Pensioners,  respecting  144,  176 
Perkins,  Jacob  256, 271 

Perry,  com.  see  naval — “John 
Adams.” 

Philadelphia— bills  of  mortality 
24;  masonic  hall  burnt  56;  re- 
marks on  a paragraph  about 
the  Baltimore  banks,  &c.  258; 
yellow  fever  reported  to  be 
in  336;  publication  of  the 
board  of  health  respecting. 


347,384;  masonic  hall  431 

Philipps,  Mr.  the  singer  238 

Piracies,  frequent  272,  400;  on 
the  Mississippi  431 

Pirates  — executed  at  Boston  6; 

in  the  West  Indies  430 

Plattsburg’,  the  schooner— the 
mutineers  executed  6 

“Plough  boy,”  a new  work,  289 

Poland,  statistical  notice  of  111 


Porcelain,  Am.  manufacture  of  24 
Portugal  the  ship  Monte  Alle- 
gro 56,  111;  to  prefer  claims 
against  the  U.  S.  296;  on  the 
import  of  grain  345,  438 

Prairie  du  Clhen  24 8 

Precious  metals,  remarks  on  130 
Prejudices,  national  105 

President,  the  next  spoken  of  239 
Printers  dues  160 

Private  claims  before  congress, 
remarks  upon  113 

Privateering  under  the  “patriot 
flag,”  remarks  upon  129 

Prussia — extent,  population, 

&c.  Ill;  commotions  140;  the 
bank  223;  constitution  talked 
of  223,  tumult  at  Berlin  297; 
his  majesty  falls  down!  383; 
intei’course  with  the  U.  S.  383 
Q. 

Quills,  exported  from  St.  Pe- 


tersburg 140 

Quotations,  editorial  remark 
upon  145 

R. 

Randolph,  John  143 

Register,  terms  of  the  1 


Reigning  families  of  Europe  297 


Vil 

^Religion — as  a dut}’  or  a sci- 
ence 440 

Religionist?,  a new  sect  of  287 
Reports  ofthe  P.  M.  gen.  re- 
specting mail  guards  4;  see 
“congress’' 

Revenue  of  the  U.  S.  see  trea- 
sury, & c.  noticed  319;  cutters  — 
319;  see  congress , reports , &c. 
Rhode  Island  -of  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  239;  des- 
patch of  business  in  the  legis- 
lature 239;  extract  from  Mr. 
Potter’s  speech  3l9 

Richmond,  exaggerated  state- 
ment respecting  failures 
thereat  434 

Riggs,  Romulus  250 

Riley,  capt.  James,  his  account 
ofthe  “turnpikers”  440 

Road,  the  Cumberland  24 

Rodgers,  commodore  287 

Rodney,  Mr.  his  report  men- 
tioned 55 

Rogues  in  and  rogues  out  287 

Royal  deaths  77 

Russel,  Jonathan  431 

Russia — births  and  deaths,  quills 
exported  140;  manufactories 
175;  new  minister  arrives  in 
U.  S.  176;  California,  a frigate 
in  the  Pacific  237;  commerce 
of  Petersburg  237;  voyages 
of  discovery  270;  bell  cast  at 
Moscow  270;  silver  and  paper 
money  270;  slaves  292;  relief 
of  some  ofthe  slaves  318;  con- 
vention with  Prussia  318; 
progress  of  the  empire  ii* 
America  361;  bank  bills  forg- 
ed in  London  364;  loans  383; 
relating  to  Sweden  383;  pa- 
lace at  Petersburg  383;  finan- 
cial report  395;  bank  notes 
burnt  421;  failures  430;  troops 
439;  emigrants  to  438;  camps 
438;  military  and  marineforce 
438 

Rye,  a great  stalk  of  271 

S. 

Sailor’s  cogitations!  287 

Santa  Fee,  American  citizens 
imprisoned  at  272 

Saratoga  springs  288 

Savannah,  health  of  440 

Saw,  the  Belt  93,  144,  166 

Scott,  gen,  his  correspondence 
with  gen.  Jackson  121;  gov. 
Clinton’s  address,  and  general 
Scott’s  publication  in  the 
Richmond  papers  135 

Seamen,  a British  application 
for  the  delivery  of  some  256 

Sea  serpent,  272;  (apt  quota- 
tion) 273,  288,  400,  44® 

Sergeant,  Thomas,  his  case  107 

Shad,  price  of  one  144 

heep,  in  New  York  271;  fine 
wooled  272;  a great  fleece  319 

Shoes,  a pair  of  27® 

Shrim,  capt.  John,  dies  368 

Sierra  Leone  437 

Skinner  J.  S.  his  prospectus 
about  the  ‘American  Farmer’  108 


Vlll 


INDEX. 


Slaves — see  “colonization,55  ne- 
groes, &c.— introduced  into 
Georgia  233 

Slavery — series  of  essays  on  the 
mitigation  of,  no.  1,  177;  no. 

2, 193;  no.  3,  211,  no.  4,  274; 
no.  5,  292;  no.  6,  342;  no.  7, 
401,  no.  8,  419 
Smith,  Thomas  S.  dies  192 

Snake  on  a house  400 

Sociable  voyages  176 

SOUTH  AMERICA, 

Andromache,  British  frigate  319 

Angustura  158, 256 

Arismendi  415 

Artijjas’  flag,  privateers  under  it,  112, 
191  415;  convention  with  him  335,  366, 399 
Battles,  real  and  reported  128, 158 

Biddle  and  Cochrane  204 

Bolivar  256 

Brion  439 

Buenos  Ayres- brief  notices  of  affairs  at 
191, 207, 399;  the  congress  191;  address  of 
the  director  207;  constitution  415 

Chili— naval  forces  of  56;  captures  by  56 
Cochrane,  lord,— arrives  141;  of  his  squa- 
dron, &c.  191;  his  operations  and  pro- 
clamation of  blockade  318,335.  346,  367, 
384,  399,415 

Convention  with  Art>gas  365 

Danish  ports  said  to  be  opened  for  the 
sale  oi  prizes,  &c.  346 

False  reports,  415 

Foreign  troops  55,  56,  112,  175, 191,  271, 

384,  415 

Margaretta  158,  191 

McGregor  arrives  at  Aux  Cayes  55;  sails 
128,  158;  at  Porto  Bello  191;  defeated 
£56,  286, 318;  at  Port  au  Prince  335;  at 
Aux  Cayes  384 

Joli,  com.  56, 191, 415,  438 

Laguira  175,439 

-Lima,  175;  attack  upon  318;  royal  forces 
at  367 

Montnneros  191 

Morillo  128;  his  address  to  the  British 
troops  271 

Osorio,  collects  troops,  Jkc.  399 

Paez,  gen.  175 

Pampas  indians  207 

“Patriot  flag,”  remarks  upon  the  abuses 
under  it  112 

Pirates  112,  158,345 

Prisoners,  Spanish,  insurrection  of,  &c 

191,207 

Privateers,  &c.— off  Havanna  56;  the  Bri- 
tish restore  a vessel  captured  78;  the  Ir- 
resistible 128*  her  ease  208, 390,  428;  the 
Fortuna  141;  smuggling  208;  priva- 
teersmen lashed  318;  the  Constautia 
346;  the  Constitution  383;  off  N.  York  431 
Prizes  346 

Royal  decrees  112,  royal  cause  prosper- 
ous 21 

Santa  Fe de  Bagota  439 

Spanish  fleet  captured,  &c.  141 

Venezuela , the  congress  of  158, 270;  items 
of  news  207 

' South  Carolina— improvements 
in  431 

“Sovereignty  of  the  states,”  a 
series  of  editorial  essays — no. 

X 41;  no.  2,  102;  no.  3,  145; 
remark  on  210 

SPAIN. 

Alarming,  206,  270 

Arms  obtained  in  England  430 

Banditti  5 

Cevallos  140 

Charles  IV.  55,139 

Conspirators  236,270 

Cordeliers,  the  general  of  the  139 

Cuba,  noticed  430 

Diamond  found  383 

Expedition  to  S.  America!  78, 110,  205,206, 
222,  236,  286,  296. 345, 365,  385,  398,  438 
Florida— see  “Florida” 

French  ships  under  Spanish  colors  399 

Foreigners,  a decree  respecting  140 

Ferdinand,  to  be  married  175,  222,  383, 
430;  refuses  to  pay  his  fathers  debts 222; 
calls  his  council,  &c.  296 

Inquisition,  vile  decree  issued  by  the,  5; 
another  ioo,  222 


Lancasterian  system 
Lacey’s  conspiracy 
Loans 
Monks 

Ministerial  changes,  &c. 


78 
270 
140 
140 
335,  438 


Navy,  state  of  the  237,  296,  345 

Newspapers,  forbidden  270 

Neuville,  Hyde  de  433 

0;ds,  don,  in  England  399 

Prince  of  Peace  174 

Pacific,  the  fleet  to  captured  206 

Privateers,  78 

Privateersmen,  treatment  of,  &c.  4, 140 

Queen,  the  55 

Robbers,  296 

Robinson,  W.  D.  206,  238, 288 

Seamen,  impressed  237 

Specie,  arrivals  of  236,286 

State  of  the  country  110 

Treaty  with  the  United  States  3 

Valencia,  158 

Volunteer  brig,  heats  a privateer,  399 

Yrujo,  the  marquis,  dismissed,  ike.  385,  438 

Specie  142,  224,  271;  price  of 
compared  with  paper  357;  ar- 
rivals of  421;  see  “banks’* 
Spencer,  Mr.  see  congress— 
and  142 

Stark,  general  ' 223 

Steam  and  steam  boats — The 
Franklin  40;  a boat  launched 
at  Blakely  56;  ship  Savannah 
143, 271,  287, 429,  437;  on  the 
western  waters  144,  319;|Rich- 
mond  256;  boat  of  700  tons 
launched  192;  new"  applica- 
tion of  steam  192;  boat  Virgi- 
nia 223;  Western  Engineer 
223,  368;  in  Indiana  224;  in 
Alabama  224;  a feet  of  240; 
ships,  a sailor’s  cogitations 
respecting  287;  Walk-in-the- 
water298;  steam  power  314, 
336;  James  Ross  319;  on  lake 
George  384 

Steel,  Mr.  of  his  slaves  276 

Stiles,  George,  dies  287 

Sugar  and  molasses!  272 

Suicides,  at  various  places  144;  159 
Supplement  to  the  volume  129 

Supreme  court — see  Law  cases,  , 
decisions  . 78 

Surplus  products,  385 

Sweden — the  privilege  of  smok- 
ing! Ill;  Moreau’s  sword  pre- 
sented to  the  king  140;  won- 
derful spring!  175;  loan  223; 
Rernadotte  to  resign!  297, 
335,  346;  uneasiness  383;  mi- 
nister to  the  U.  S.  439 

Swiss  emigrants  365 

Symmes,  capt.  and  his  theory  336 

Sympathy,  “the  power  qf”  239 

T. 

Tasso,  a manuscript  of  55 

Taylor,  lieut.  J.  B.  142 

Tennessee — the  Holston  river  416 

Terms  of  the  Register  1 

Theatrical  novelties — women 
playing  Hamlet  288 

Thunder  gust,  remarkable  159 

ride,  Singular  rise  of  288 

Times,  the  pressure  ofv'  &c, 

178,  242,  255 

Tobacco,  frauds  in  416 

Tompkins,  Mr.  vice  president, 
injured  by  a fall  40;  of  his  ac- 
counts 144,  159;  sundry  let- 
ters, &c.  respecting  424 


Tonnage  of  the  U.  SI  378 

Tortoise,  an  old  one  416 

Towson,  col.  resigns  256 

Trade,  the  balance  of  150 

Travelling,  rapid  176,  271,  400; 
between  Baltimore  and  Phi- 
ladelphia 357 

Treasury  U.  S.  see  “congress:’* 
circular  to  consuls  168;  do.  to 
collectors,  8cc.  200;  notice 
about  a circulating  medium, 
and  remarks  372;  its  prostra- 
tion to  the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  417 
Treaty  with  Spain — see  “Flori- 
da:” with  Indians— see  In- 
dians, &c. 

Trumbull,  colonel  192- 

Tulip  trade  of  Holland  310 

Turkey ■ — naval  preparations 
5;  Wechabites  defeated  5> 

contests  at  Constantinople- 
383;  revolt  of  the  pacha  of 
t'urcomania  438 

Turnpikers,  robberies  by  440 

Turtle,  a large  one  caught  319 

Tyler,  capt.  E.  dismissed  432 

U. 

Union  line  of  steam  boats,  8tc. 
between  Baltimore  and  Phi- 
ladelphia 357 

Unwelcome  necessity  161 

Usury — of  laws  against  56 

V. 

Venezuela— see  “S.  America.’* 
Vara  Cruz,  British  obtain  spe- 
cie from  438 

Vermont — legislature  noticed  112 
Virginia — the  university  142; 
internal  improvements  142; 
elections  224;  agricultural  so- 
ciety 346 

W. 

Walsh,  R.jun.  169 

Washington’s  birthday,  honor- 
ed 6,  139,  287;  anecdote  of 
him  224;  city,  fires  at  159; 
the  capitol  at  430 

Water  spout  140 

Watson,  Elkanah  144 

Weaver,  an  aged  one  384 

Webb,  Thomas  3.  dies  384 

Wechabites  defeated  111 

West  Indies  - St.  Vincent  112; 
Tobago  112;  slave  trade  at 
Havana  112;  several  colonies 
remonstrate  430 

Western  posts  344 

Westward,  progress  344 

Whale  fishery,  importance  of 
the  272,  400,  416' 

Whales,  many  seen  140;  one 
dead  of  wounds,  found  287 

Wheat,  price  of  319;  harvest 
384; 

Whipple,  com.  A.  dies  320 

Wilkinson,  Jemima,  dies  346 

Williams,  George,  his  memorial  6 
Winder,  gen.  Levin,  dies  35 

Woolsey,  gen.  M.  L.  dies  346 

Worcester’s  Gazetteer  2157 

Worthington,  W.  G.  D.  19l 

Z< 

Zinc,  its  uses  400 
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(£j»We  now  have  concluded  the  documents  ac- 
companying- the  report  of  tiie  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  published  at 
Washington,  except  a series  of  heavy  tables  oi  not 
much  immediate  interest,  though  needful,  perhaps, 
to  a full  understanding  of  the  subject.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  inserting  these  tables, we  shall  make  a lapse 
of  eight  pages  between  this  number  and  our  next, 
and  issue  a supple?nent  containing  them,  as  soon  as 
we  can  make  it  convenient:  sav  in  two  or  three 
wc  eks — being  at  present  engaged  in  getting  out  the 
large  supplement  for  the  volume  just  finished,  See. 
We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
documents,  for  we  now  shall  have  room  to  notice 
many  important  things  that  we  have  been  compelled 
to  defer  the  insertion  of.  The  list  of  stockholders’ 
names  is  yet  wanting — some  extracts  from  it  may  be 
interesting,  and  we  should  have  been  pleased  with 
its  publication  before  any  decision  took  place  in 
congress  about  the  bank.  We  learn  that  about  forty 
members  are  stockholders — some  ofthem  heavily  so: 
■we  hope  that  none  of  them  voted  in  their  ovm  case. 
The  great  danger  of  incorporations  is — that  the 
chief  members  of  them  are  our  governors,  judges 
and  legislators;  and  thus  their  individual  interests 
may  be  placed  between  the  people  and  the  justice 
that  they  claim. 

TERMS  OF  THE  REGISTER. 

The  subscription  is  five  dollars  per  annum,  paya- 
ble in  advance.  The  volumes  begin  in  March  and 
September  every  year,  for  each  of  which  a proper 
title  page  and  copious  index  is  published. 

The  Register  commenced  in  Sept.  1811,  and  com- 
plete sets  may  be  had  as  follows — 

For  eight  years  subscription  to  Sept.  1819,  40 

extra  supplements  to  vols.  5, 7,  8, 9 & 15,  5 
General  Index,  3 

In  sheets,  §48 

If  desired  bound,  add  for  the  15  vols.  now 
published,  and  the  General  Index — 16 
vols.  at  87^  cents  per  vol.  14 

§62 

The  work  will  be  sent  in  sheets,  by  the  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  (at  the  cost  of  the 
purchaser)  and  its  delivery  guaranteed  by  the  edi- 
tor— or,  either  bound  or  in  sheets,  to  any  of  the 
principal  sea  ports,  at  the  cost  of  the  editor,  but  at 
the  risk  of  the  purchaser.  All  sets  disposed  of  are 
considered  as  sold  for  cash. 

The  editor  invites  his  friends  to  use  their  influ- 
ence for  the  further  extension  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Register,  believing  that  three  objects  of  some 
interest  may  be  affected  by  it:  1st,  a diffusion  of 
the  facts  that  belong  to  the  proceedings  of  our  own 
and  other  governments,  among  the  people,  on  which 
they  may  reflect  and  conclude  for  themselves;  2d, 
in  enabling  the  editor  to  make  his  work  more  and 
more  valuable,  by  an  increased  ability  to  give  a 
greater  quantity  of  matter  for  the  sum  received; 
and  3d — which  comes  home  to  him,  that  his  profits 
may  be  increased!  After  all,  this  is  the  main-spring 
that  causes  the  most  of  us  to  exert  ourselves,  and 
is  the  best  security  for  good  conduct. 

Voi.  XV/. 1. 


The  paper  of  most  of  the  specie-paying  banks  in 
the  United  States  is  received  in  payment — but  re- 
mittances are  always  expected  in  the  best  kind  of 
paper  circulating  at  the  place  to  which  the  Regis- 
ter is  ordered — Baltimore  money,  however,  is  most 
acceptable  from  any  place,  as  answering  our  pur- 
poses the  best. 

The  dank  question.  It  is  ascertained  by  the 
vote  on  Thursday  last — see  “congress,”  that  the 
house  of  representatives  will  neither  agree  to  repeal 
the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  nor 
order  a scire  facias.  These  results  were  expected, 
and  are,  in  part,  in  conformity  with  our  wishes  on 
the  subject — reformation,  and  not  destruction,  is  the 
thing  that  we  continually  aimed  at.  What  will  be 
done — what  can  be  done,  to  effect  the  former,  is 
doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  no  act  will  be  passed 
at  present,  except  the  bill  to  regulate  voting,  8cc. 

It  is  stated  that  upwards  of  100  shares  of  stock 
wer e really  sold  in  Baltimore,  at  §115,  “formoney,” 
a few  days  ago;  but  since  then,  we  believe,  other 
sales  have  been  made  at  107  or  108, — which  pro- 
bably, is  the  full  worth  of  the  stock,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  that  can  be  anticipated,  to 
persons  desiring  to  possess  it  as  an  investment  of 
capital;  but  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  which  the 
institution  has  been  so  much  managed  from  the  be- 
ginning, may  keep  its  price  fluctuating,  until  tile 
stock  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  intend  to 
hold  it,  for  the  sake  of  its  interest  or  dividends. 

We  learn  from  Charleston,  that  Mr.  Cheves  has 
been  invited  to  Philadelphia,  to  assume  the  duties 
of  the  president  of  this  bank;  and  it  is  understood 
that  his  arrival  in  that  city  may  be  speedily  expected. 

The  bank  is  calling  in  from  5 to  10  per  cent,  eve 
rv  sixty  days,  on  the  notes  discounted  on  stock;  and 
we  see  that  the  office  at  Washington  city  is  demand- 
ing 25  per  cent,  every  60  days,  on  the  discounts 
made  there  upon  the  stock  of  the  district  banks. 
This  severe  pressure  upon  the  latter  class  of  bor- 
rowers, seems  to  have  occasioned  some  agitation  in 
the  district,  and  we  observe  that  a meeting  of  the 
cashiers  of  the  district  banks  is  invited. 

The  case  of  J\Ic CW/oA versusthe  state  of  Maryland 
—that  is,  on  the  right  of  a state  to  tax  the  bank 
ofthe  United  States,  has  been  in  argument  before 
the  supreme  court  since  Monday  last.  Messrs. 
Pinkney,  Webster  and  Wirt  (the  latter  as  the  attor- 
ney general,  representing  the  interest  ofthe  govern- 
ment in  the  institution)  for  the  bank;  Messrs.  Martin, 
Hopkinson  and  Jones  against  it.  The  discussion  has 
been  very  able  and  eloquent — it  involves  some  ofthe 
most  important  principles  of  constitutional  Law,  and 
the  decision  is  anxiously  expected.  Much  v>ill  de- 
pend upon  it. 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  chief  justice 
Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  Sturges  against  Crowninshield. 

1st.  That,  since  the  adoption  of  the  cpnstitution 
of  the  United  States,  a state  has  authority  to  pass 
a bankrupt  law,  provided  such  law  does  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution. 
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2 city.  Til  at  the  act  of  New -York,  (that  of  1811)  the  loss  of  time  and  money  attending  upon  a sui* 
which  tvas  pleaded  in  this  cause,  so  far  as  it  purports  instituted  on  these  principles,  he  would  try  the  force 
to  discharge  the  contract  on  which  this  suit  was  in-  of  them  ag'ainst  some  of  our  swindling,  bankrupt 
stit uted, is  a law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  bankrupt-making  banks.  The  stockholders  muse 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the  Uni-  be  liable  as  individuals;  and,  when  this  is  establish- 
ted  States.  . _ i ed,  there  will  be  an  end  of  rag-money-making. 

The  effect  of  which  we  understand  to  be,  to  in- ! 


validate  sucli  parts  of  the  state  law  as  discharge  the  1 
insolvent  as  to  his  subsequent  acquisitions  of  pro- 
perty, whilst  it  confirms  them  so  far  as  they  dis- 
charge the  person  of  the  debtor  only  from  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  [JVad  Iut.  ! 

(Tj’-This  opinion  has  given  much  alarm  to  many 
persons — it  is  highly  interesting  to  every  one,  and 
\ve  shall  publish  it  at  length  as  soon  as  we  receive 
it:  it  appears  that  all  the  judges  concurred  in  it. 
It  will  probably,  make  some  great  revolutions  in 
property,  and  raise  up  many  from  penury  whose 
“eyes  have  been  blinded  by  the  dust  of  the  coach 
wheels  of  those  that  ruined  them;’'  and  cause 
others  to  descend  to  the  condition  that  becomes 
honest  men , by  compelling  a payment  of  their  debts 
— as  every  man  ught  to  be  compelled  to  do,  if 
ever  able,  unless  his  creditors  by  a bankrupt  law, 
or  an  operation  of  the  principles  of  such  a law,  have 
coerced  him  to  give  up  his  means,  and  start  in  bu- 
siness de  novo.  It  ought  not  to  be  at  any  one’s  dis- 
cretion to  say  when,  or  under  what  convenient  cir- 
cumstances, he  whll  -wipe  debts,  by  the  bene- 

fit of  an  insolvent  law — as  some  do  every  two  or 
three  years;  or,  just  as  often  as  they  Can  get  credit 
enough  to  make  any  thing  by  it. 

The  decision  powerfully  shews  the  necessity  of  a 
general  bankrupt  law,  and,  if  it  had  taken  place  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  session  of  congress,  might 
have  led  to  the  passage  of  a bill  on  the  subject- — for 
it  is  exceedingly  important  whilst  the  present  sys- 
tem of  credits  exists,  that  either  party  to  it  may 
know  what  may  be  depended  on.  The  debtor 
should  be  protected  so  far  as  to  let  him  have  a 
chance  of  retrieving  his  fortunes;  but  we  much 
question  the  policy  of  discharging  him  from  a fu- 
ture liability  to  pay  his  debts,  unless  ii  be  by  some 
act  of  his  creditors.  Many  honest,  prudent  and 
worthy  men  have  failed,  and  with  a serious  deter- 
mination to  pay  their  debts  thereafter,  if  legally 
released  from  the  obligation  to  do  so — but,  alas!  poor 
human  nature,  though  we  are  not  without  examples 
of  the  kind,  they  are  so  rare  as  to  be  considered  ex- 
traordinaries! The  temptation  is  too  great;  even 
the  well-disposed  cannot  resist  it:  to  part  with  10, 
15  or  20,000  dollars  that  a man  has  earned,  and 
which  he  may  keep — why,  it  is  hardly7  to  be  expect- 
ed, “as  the  world  goes!” 

The  decision  will  afford  a golden  harvest  to  law- 
yers and  sheriffs — we  have  heard  that  dne  gentle- 
man has  ordered  writs  for  the  recovery  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  due  to  him  by  persons  that  failed, 
but  who  are  now  able  to  pay. 

(£j=Regarding  this  decision  in  extenso,  we  have  no 
manner  of  doubt  but  that  any  and  every  person, 
being  a stockholder  of  a bank,  incorporated  by  the 
authority  of  a state,  may  be  made  liable  for  any 
debts  contracted  by  said  bank,  during  the  period 
of  his  co-partnership  in  the  institution,  as  shall  ap- 
pear upon  the  face  of  its  bills,  as  to  the  time  at 
which  they  were  issued,  &c.  The  editor  is  not  a 
lawyer — but  this  seems  to  be  a natural  and  rightful 
construction  of  the  facts  of  the  case — and,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  thing  itself,  he  never  has  hesitated 
a moment.  Each  partner  should  be  bound  to  (he 
extent  of  his  fortune,  for  the  debts  of  the  association 
to  which  he  belongs.  If  the  editor  were  able  to  bear 


Progress  of  the  Navy  of  the  TJ.  States. 

Another  ship  of  the  line — probably  as  fine  a ves- 
sel as  ever  was  built,  and  which,  perhaps,  will  be  as 
powerful  too  as  almost  any  that  ever  floated,  though 
her  numerical  force  in  guns  M’illbe  less  than  that  of 
many  to  be  found  upon  the  navy  lists  of  Europe,  is 
to  be  launched  at  Washington  city  this  day,  or  cn 
Monday  next,  as  the  state  c.f  the  weather  may  per- 
mit. This  vessel,  we  are  informed,  has  been  built 
under  the  special  direction  of  commodore  Rodgers , 
and  this  is  sufficient  to  inspire  an  universal  confi- 
dence in  her  character  and  capacity,  for  he  is  notori- 
ously one  of  the  most  practically  skilful  seaman  in 
the  world.  Her  name,  we  learn,  is  the  “Columbia,” 
in  honor  of  the  'district  in  which  she  was  built.  The 
name  is  a very  good  one,  but  not  exactly  such  as  we 
could  have  wished;  had  it  been  left  to  us  we  should 
have  called  her  the  “Saratoga,”  having  already  an 
Independence , a Washington , and  a Franklin , ships  of 
the  line.  There  is  more  in  the  names  of  public  vessels 
than  many  persons  at  the  first  view  of  the  subject, 
may  suppose:  though  a name  cannot  add  any  thing 
to  the  force  or  success  of  a vessel,  still  it  may  have 
much  influence  upon  public  opinion,  and  consider- 
ably tend  to  a national  character.  Thus,  were  she 
called  the  “Saratoga,”  a child  would  ask  his  father 
the  meaning  of  the  name; — and  what  a happy  oppor- 
tunity would  present  itself  to  give  an  account  of  the 
first  time  in  which  the  standard  of  a whole  British 
army  sunk  beneath  the  newly  raised  “striped  bunt- 
ing,” with  sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  men  who 
acted  on  that  great  occasion!  And  then,  we  might 
have  our  “Yorktown,”  and,  by  the  very  name,  give 
the  idea  that  there  it  was  that  Washington  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated  the  war  for  independence. 
But,  with  the  name  of  Columbia,  as  applied  to  the 
ten  miles  square , no  such  recollections  can  be  excited* 
and  the  mind,  at  once  satisfied,  becomes  indifferent 
to  it.  Under  the  influence  of  such  considerations* 
might  it  not  be  worthy  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  when  voting  money  for  the  building  of  ves- 
sels, also  to  designate  their  names P 

The  jealousy,  if  not  fear , with  which  the  build- 
ing of  a few  ships  in  America  is  viewed  in  England 
— with  her  “thousand  ships  of  war,”  and  her  boast 
that  “no  sail  was  spread  without  her  permission,” 
whilst  it  almost  provokes  laughter,  also  gratifies  our 
pride.  We  believe  it  to  be  a just  and  laudable 
pride;  because,  although  in  the  course  of  events,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  a moral  certainty  that  the  re- 
public will  acquire  a power  to  maintain  her  preten- 
sions to  “free  trade  and  sailors’  rights” — yet,  also, 
that,  invested  with  such- power,  she  will  not  become 
an  aggressor.  Thus  far,  we  have  kept  ourselves 
aloof  from  th  squabbles  of  Europe — it  is  a fixed 
principle  with  us  to  offer  “honest  friendship  to  all 
nations,  but  to  form  entangling  alliances  ivith  none;” 
and,  though  some  persons  may  have  a greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  attachment  or  antipathy  to  one  na- 
tion than  another,  the  good  sense  of  the  commu- 
nity will  refuse  to  act  upon  either,  and  restrain  the 
government  also,  from  being  influenced  by  impro- 
per feelings.  Happily  for  us,  being  constitution- 
ally opposed  to  kingcraft  and  priestcraft,  we  care 
not  a straw  whether  a descendant  of  the  “illustrious 
house  of  Stuart”  snatches  the  legitimate  sceptre  from, 
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the  “illustrious  line  of  Brunswick,”  or  another  Na- 
poleon wrests  it  from  the  contemptible  Bourbons  of 
France  or  Spain.  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  are  all  the 
same  to  us — it  is  their  conduct  alone  that  concerns 


Cession  of  the  Floridas. 

Something-,  at  last,  has  resulted  from  our  long- 
negociations  with  Spain — in  which,  by  the  bye,  we 


Nor  do  we  reg-ard  of  what  sect  the  government  apprehend  that  gen.  Jackson  has  acted  as  a powerful 


priests  are — we  know  that  any  system  upon  which 
they  can  be  established,  must  needs  be  corrupt,  and 
a mockery  of  true  religion;  and  have  less  respect 
for  the  pope  himself,  or  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 


mediator; tuk  floridas  are  ceded.  We  shall 

hear  great  grumblings  about  this  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  hope  that  matters  are  so  fixed 
that  we  may 'get  possession  before  tli  - intrigues  of 


bury,  than  for  the  simple  village  teacher  of  righte- ! •'ealous  foreigners  can  interfere  to  prevent  the  rati- 

lrt.vn.  »o  neation  ot  a bargain  which  they  have  not  any  right 


to  meddle  with.  The  fact 


ousness.  May  these  feelings  endure  as  long  as  the  ( 

Mississippi  rolls  a drop  of  water  to  the  ocean! — and:  .... 
make  us  a peculiar  people,  zealous  only  of  good j ‘hat  a sovereignty  over  these  countries  was  nc< 
wm*s.  They  will  forever  present  a barrier  which ! ^ou»  peace  and  quietness,  nml  that  we  would 
the  deleterious  influence  of  foreigners  cannot  pass 


has  long  been  evident, 
needful 


pos- 

; sess  them  by  fair  or  foul  means — by  treaty  or  by 
In  looking  forward  to  events,  it  mavbe  reasonably  ' |01cf*  \\e  *lave  preferred  the  former,  and  Spain 

ideated  that  the  future  wars  of  our  country  will  j llas  haPPi»y  agreed  to  do  that  winch  her  own  interest 

_ I prompted — for  the  Floridas,  though  so  valuable  to 


anticipated  that  the  future 
be  chiefly  carried  on  on  the  ocean. 


country 
The  rapidly  ac- 


cumulating force 
frontier  soon  w 


of  our  population  on  the  Canadian  I us»  a^wuys 
of  it  own  weight  and  a due  portion  | . , J?  followup 


..  portion  , 

of  discipline,  defend  us  on  tiiat  side— the  Floridas ! £ied  National  f?iteldge?icer  of  Thursday  last, 

are  ceded,  they  will  also  soon  become  reasonably  po-  ®ome  difficulty  may  arise  with  a few,  as  to  the  fix- 
pulous,  and  their  present  ferocious  inhabitants  must  our.'vres^ei  n jimits  but  a little  reflection, 

feel  the  necessity  of  becoming  our  friends  instead!  " e hope,  "dl  reconcile  most  persons  to  the  propos* 


been  a real  incumbrance  on  her. 
ig  exposition  of  the  treaty,  Stc.  is  co- 


of  being  led  into  enmity  against  us.  On  the  side  of 
Mexico , &.c.  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend — but, 
to  prevent  predatory  excursions  on  our  coasts,  sud- 
den assailments  of  our  towns,  and  the  consequent 
harrassing  of  the  militia,  at  a vast  sacrifice  of  life  and 
treasure, — we  must  have  force  enough  afloat  to  con- 
fine the  operations  of  an  enemy  to  a few  points,  if 
not  to  defeat  and  capture  him.  It  will  not,  perhaps, 
again  soon  occur  that  an  American  woman  shall  be- 
hold “the  smoke  of  an  enemy’s  camp.” 

As  to  the  building  of  ships,  we  are  quietly  march- 
ing to  the  state  of  preparation — for  wars  must  come 
whilst  kings  rule:  but  ships  without  men  will  not  do 
much  for  us,  and  the  statesman  will  see  the  necessi- 
ty of  carefully  fostering  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade  of  our  country,  and  of  protecting  our  fisheries, 
as  nurseries  of  the  means  of  defending  us  best.  The 
progress  of  these  is  strictly  compatible  with  the  en 
couragement  of  domestic  manufactures  and  home  in- 
dustry— it  is  the  latter  that  must  furnish  the  means 
of  supporting  our  commerce  in  peace  and  navy  in 
war. 

We  shall  conclude  these  hasty  remarks,  with  the 
following  extract  from  the  London  Morning  Chroni- 
cle, of  the  2nd  of  October  last — 

“We  see  a navy  growing  to  such  a magnitude  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  those  who  have 
our  maritime  superiority  at  heart  have  the  best 
founded  cause  of  apprehension.  What  are  the  funds 
devoted  to  the  increase  of  this  navy  which  so  justly 
alarms  us?  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  gn-eat  sums  for  little  objects,  that  we  can  ill 
form  an  idea  of  what  great,  objects  can  be  perform- 
ed by  the  expenditure  of  small  sums  by  a really 
economical  government.  The  expense  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  Windsor  exceeds  the  annual  allocation 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  navy  of  America.  It 
exceeds,  too,  the  whole  of  the  civil  expenditure  of 
a government  which  causes  itself  to- be  respected  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world — a government  which 
has  never  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  of 
abilities  in  every  department.  The  lay  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  whom  we  are  taught  by  ministers  to  look 
up  to  as  the  nation’s  hope,  cost  more  than  the  whole 
of  the  United  States’  cabinet,  with  the  president 
into  the  bargain.  Yet  the  United  States  are  better 
able  to  pay  their  public  servants  than  we  are.  Let 
u s not  be  above  taking  a lesson  from  them,  for,  in 
truth,  they  can  already  give  us  not  a few.” 


ed  boundaries — for  many  years  must  roll  on  before 
either  security"  for  our  citizens  or  the  wants  of  our 
population,  can  require  an  extent  of  territory  be- 
yond the  Sabine,  though  that  territory  is  very  valua- 
ble. By'  the  time  that  either  of  those  things  occur, 
we  can  probably  get  it,  on  fair  terms — if  we  desire 
it.  Our  country  is  large  enough  at  present! 

“It  is  seldom  that  we  have  had  so  acceptable  an 
office  to  perform,  as  that  of  announc  ngto  our  rea- 
ders the  unanimous  ratification , by  the  senate,  of  a 

TREATY  OF  AMITY,  SETTLEMENT,  AND  LIMITS,  BETWEEN 
the  united  states  and  Spain,  as  recently  conclud- 
ed at  this  place,  by  Mr.  secretary  Adams  and  don 
Luis  de  Onis . 

As  the  treaty,  though  ratified  on  our  part,  will  not 
be  promulgated  officially  until  it  has  also  been  rati- 
fied by  the  sovereign  of  Spain,  we  shall  state  the 
principal  provisions,  as  distinctly  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  them,  of  this  important  instrument . 

By  this  treaty-,  we  understand  that  Florida,  in- 
cluding all  the  claims  of  Spain  to  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
United  States. 

That  the  western  boundary,  between  the  territo  - 
ry of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Spain,  is  adjust- 
ed as  follows:  Beginning  with  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
bine river,  and  running  with  the  west  bank  thereof 
to  the  northwest  limit  of  the  state  of  Louisiana; 
thence  by  a direct  line  north  to  the  Red  river; 
thence  along  the  south  bank  of  that  river  to  the  one 
hundredth  degree  of  longitude;  thence  on  that  meri- 
dian to  the  Arkansavv,  and  thence  along  the  Arkan- 
saw  to  its  source,  in  the  forty  second  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  thence  upon  that  parallel  to  the 
Pacific. 

A sum,  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  lands  in  Florida,  or  in  stock  or  money,  as 
the  congress  may  pi  escribe,  to  our  own  citizens,  on 
account  of  spoliations  and  other  injuries  received  by 
them  from  the  government  of  Spain,  or  from  the  go- 
vernments of  the  colonies  of  Spain. 

To  liquidate  the  claims,  a board  is  to  be  const  I- 
tutecl  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  of 
American  citizens,  to  consist  of  three  commission- 
ers, who  are  to  make  their  report  within  three 
years. 

There  is  a mutual  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the 
two  governments,  of  further  claims  en  each  other 
for  spoliations,  kc. 
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Spanish  citizens  are  to  enjoy,  on  the  principle  of ; guard  would  possess  a complete  power  over  the 
the  Louisiana  treaty,  the  same  privileges  as  American  mail  carrier,  and  the  mail;  and,  if  unfaithful  might 


citizens  in  the  ports  of  St.  Augustine  and  Pensaco 
la,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years. 

These  are  the  essential  provisions  of  the  treaty. 


effect  the  most  extensive  depredations  on  its  con- 
sents; and  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed, 
would  be  the  Hazard  of  their  unfaithful  conspiration 


which  is  to  take  effect  on  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi-  against  the  safety  of  the  mails.  If  the  system  of 
cations,  within  six  months  of  the  present  date.  ; employing  armed  guards  be  once  adopted,  it  could 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Forsyth,  our  newly  ap-  never  with  safety  be  abandoned;  such  abandonment 
pointed  minister  to  Spain,  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  would  operate  as  an  inducement  to  attempt,  so  far  as 
tr  atv,  and  that  the  ratifications  will  be  exchanged  the  opr  ion  of  the  efficacy  of  guaids  might  prevail, 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  with  those  who  might  be  dispose  to  seize  the  mails, 
of  congress:  in  contemplation  of  which  event,  it  is  If  one  portion  of  roads  only  should  be  guarded, 
orobable  that  congress  will  before  they  adjourn,  j it  would  seem  that,  while  such  were  protected,  the 
pass  an  act  authorizing  the  executive  to  receive  the  , guardless  portions  were  devoted  to  the  chance  of 
surrender  of  the  provinces  of  Florida  from  the  Spa- ; enterprize 


nish  authorities,  and  to  establish  an  independent  go 
vernment  therein. 

We  felicitate  the  country  on  this  amicable  and  sa- 
tisfactory termination  of  the  tedious,  and  hitherto 
unpleasant  negociations  with  Spain.  The  attain- 
ment of  either  of  the  three  objects,  the  cession  of 
Florida,  the  settlement  of  the  western  boundary,  or 

the  recognition  and  provision  for  the  adjustment  of 

the  claims  of  our  citizens  on  Sp  in,  would  have  been 
considered  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  foreign 
relations.  The  union  of  the  three  willlnake  this  trea- 
ty trebly  acceptable  to  the  American  people. 

It  terminates  the  only  existing  controversy,  with 
anv  of  the  European  powers.  It  rounds  off  our 
southern  possessions,  and  for  er  precludes  foreign 
emissaries  from  stirring  up  Indians  to  war  and  ne- 
o-roes  to  rebellion,  whilst  it  gives  to  the  Southern 
country  important  outlets  to  the  sea.  It  adjusts 
the  vast  western  boundary,  acknowledging  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  be  sovereign,  under  the  hitherto  con- 
tested Louisiana  treaty, 'over  all  the  territory  we  ever 
seriously  contended  for.  In  a word,  it  is  a treaty 
than  which  the  most  sanguine  have  not  anticipated 
one  much  more  favorable;  it  is  one  that  fully  comes 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  great  body  of  the  A- 
merican  people.” 


Mail  Guards. 


It  is  obvious,  that  if  there  should  be  a guard  of 
two,  it  would  require  four;  as  two  must  sleep  at 
quarters  while  the  others  were  on  duty;  and  a guard  of 
two  might  be  surprised  and  overcome  by  three, 
which  would  be  numerically  a fourth  less  than  the 
whole  guard  actually  employed.  In  fine  it  may  be 
asked,  who  is  to  guard  the  guards? 

The  cessasion  of  wars  in  Europe,  and  other  caus- 
es, have  produced  a migration  to  our  shores  of  num- 
bers of  desperate  characters,  and  others  necessitous 
and  urged  by  poverty:  which,  added  to  profligates 
of  our  own  nation,  are  dispersed™  the  communityjand 
being  indisposed  to  self-support  by  honest  means, 
with  a dexterous  audacity  depredate  on  the  proper- 
ty of  others,  public  and  private.  There  have  been 
(since  the  establishment  of  the  post  office  depart- 
ment) not  more  than  three  different  occasions  when 
guards  have  been  employed  fora  short  time;  during 
which  the  expenses  have  been  very  great.  Almost 
every  citizen  has  an  interest  in  the  safe  transporta- 
tion of  the  public  mails;  is  indignant  at  its  robbery; 
and  much  more  so  when  committed  by  violence. — 
Hence,  the  efforts  always  made  by  the  citizens  to 
apprehend  such  as  rob  the  mails;  to  which  they  are 
also  stimulated  by  suilable  rewards. 

Since  Ihave  been  at  the  head  of  this  department, 
not  one  instance  of  a violent  robbery  of  the  mail  has 
occurred,  where  the  perpetrators  have  escaped  ap- 
prehension, conviction  and  punishment. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  in  this  nation  to  see  the 
employment  of  an  armed  physical  force  to  protect 
the  operations  of  civil  government,  to  the  distrust  of 
the  civic  virtues  and  moral  energies  of  the  people  un- 
less in  cases  of  emergency,  and  unless  the  efforts  of 
those  virtues  and  energies  should  fail  of  their  proper 
consequences,  and  derhonstrate  that  a reliance  ora 
them  would  be  fruitless  and  deceptive, 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  J.  MEIGS,  Jr. 

The  Chairman  oft  he  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 


AX  OFFICIAL  LETTER. 

General  post  Office , Feb.  10. 

Snu— I had  the  honor  to  receive  yours  enclosing 
a resolution  of  the  senate,  instructing  the  committee 
cm  post  offices  and  post  roads  “t0  enquire  into  the 
expediency  of  authorising  the  postmaster  general  to 
employ  an  armed  guard  for  the  protection  of  the 
mails  of  the  United  States,  on  such  mail  routes,  as  he 
may  deem  necessary.” 

I have  in  reply,  to  state  the  following  facts  and 
Considerations,  which  naturally  produce  two  sepa- 
rate views  of  the  subject;  one,  of  augmentation  of 
expense;  and  the  other,  an  uncertainty  of  securing 
the  mails  bvthe  employment  of  armed  guards.  The 
resolution  proposes  to  ’leave  it  discretionary  with 
the  post  master  general  on  what  mail  routes  to  em- 
ploy such  guards. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  decide  at  what  point  to  com- 
mence or  to  terminate  the  employment  of  guards; 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  pecuniary  receipts 
of  the  department  to  defray  the  expenses  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  stage  routes  alone,  on 
which  stages  run  more  than  10,000  miles  per  day; 
even  the  stage  fare  of  the  guards  would  be  very  ex- 
tensive. The  qualifications  of  such  guards  should 
he  fidelity,  vigilance,  ancl  courage,  for  the  use  of 
which  they  have  always  demanded  and  received  high 
ccmnensation. 

On  the  complete  exercise  of  those  qualifications  Two  Americans  were  taken  at  the  same  time,  who 
would  depend  the  whole  security  of  the  mail,  as  the  j were  not  brought  to  trial. 


Foreurn  Articles. 

EVOLVED, 

The  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  his  lady,  returned  to  England  on  the  19th  ofDe- 
cember. 

FRAXCE. 

In  Paris,  the  loaf  of  41bs.  of  the  first  quality,  is 
now  selling  for  7d.  and  that  of  the  second  quality 
for  5d. 

SPAIX. 

Extracts  from  French  papers. 

By  a letter  from  Ceuta,  it  appears  that  two  Spa- 
niards had  been  executed  at  that  place,  who  were 
taken  in  a privateer,  said  to  be  fitted  out  in  America. 
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Letters  from  Madrid  state  that  large  bodies  of 
banditti,  who  are  assembled  in  the  mountains,  make 
descents  upon  the  towns  and  villages  and  lay  them 
under  contribution. 

Inquisition. — The  following  document  we  copy 
from  a Paris  paper  of  Dec.  16.  The  editor  introduces 
it  with  a column  of  remarks,  closing  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: — ‘‘It  is  a melancholy  thing,  while 
every  other  government  in  Europe  is  setting  its 
people  an  example  of  enlightened  liberality,  to  see 
the  jurisprudence  of  Spain  relapsing  into  worse  than 
primeval  barbarism — to  behold  a fine  people,  yield- 
ing to  none  in  qualities,  both  personal  and  mental, 
crushed  both  in  mind  and  body,  beneath  the  racks, 
and  wheels,  and  scourges  of  a grand  Inquisitor ! 
Alas!  poor  human  nature!” 

The  following  decree  lias  been  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  grand  Inquisitor,  who  is  also  private 
confessor  to  Ferdinand  VII: 

no  VAX.  DECREE. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity , etc.. 

“Whereas  it  has  been  made  known  to  us  that  va- 
rious publications  of  a heretical,  irreligious,  and  se- 
ditious tendency  are  in  circulation  amongst  the  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom;  and  whereas  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  their  progress  should  be  arreste  ., 
and  the  authors,  publishers  and  circulators  duly 
punished,  it  has  been  determined  that  such  mea- 
sures shall  be  taken  instantly  as  will  most  effectual- 
ly accomplish  this  purpose. 

“All  persons  having  in  their  possession  works 
bearing  the  following  tittes,  shall  be  brought  before 
the  holy  office,  and  such  punishment  inflicted  as  the 
case  shall  seem  to  require,  provided  it  be  not  less 
than  solitary  imprisonment  under  the  authority  of 
the  holy  office  for  three  months,  and  the  payment 
of  a fine  of  not  less  than  25  doubloons.  The  works 
prohibited  art , “the  history  of  the  inquisition.’ — 
‘Reasons  why  the  Inquisition  should  be  abolished.’ 
— ‘A  few  remarks  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the 
brotherhood  of  he  order  of  Jesus.’ — ‘The  theory 
of  the  Cortes.’ — ‘The  necessity  of  national  represen- 
tation.’— ‘Observations  on  the  conduct  of  several  of 
the  courts  of  Europe.’ — ‘Patriotic  songs.’ — “The 
difficulties  at  present  to  be  encountered.” 

The  greater  number  of  these  heretical  and  sedi- 
tious productions  have  been  printed  in  foreign  Coun- 
tries, in  the  Spanish  language,  and  secretly  intro- 
duced into  this  kingdom. 

A proportionate  punishment  will  be  inflicted 
upon  such  individuals  as  have  in  their  custody  any 
foreign  journals,  newspapers,  &c.  containing  mat- 
ter against  the  government  and  institutions  of 
Spain. 

• Given  from  Madrid,  this  19th  November,  1818. 

(Signed) 

Francisco  Xavier  JMeir  Y CampiUo , 
Grand  Inquisitor  of  the  Kingdom. 

Andres  Florez  Pereira , secretary. 
p QTj’Such  is  the  fate  of  Spain,  for  suffering  her  sons 
to  be  made  fighting-machines  of  by  England — this 
the  reward  for  the  torrents  of  blood  they  shed  under 
an  idea  that  they  were  suffering  for  their  country — 
her  “patriots,”  who  bore  the  burthen  and  heat  of 
the  day,  were  not  only  abandoned  by  their  “magna- 
nimous allies,”  but  given  up  to  the  dungeon  and  to 
death,  by  the  miserable  thing  in  whose  behalf  they 
contended — and  all  this  "in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity.” Oh!  foul  and  rank  blasphemy — villainous  asso- 
ciation of  heaven  y attributes  for  demoniac  pur- 
poses! But  we  trust  in  God,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  ungrateful  Ferdinand  and  his  infamous 
priests,  will  suffer  on  the  racks  and  wheels  which 
they  have  provided  for  others.  Humanity  can  pre- 


fer no  petition  in  their  behalf,  but  that  they  should 
be  put  away. 

GERMANY. 

The  Algemeine  Zeitung  states  that  Abraham  Uf- 
fenheimen,  the  Jew  banker,  who  lately  failed  at 
Vienna,  had  lent  several  million  francs  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  that  his  loss  from  the  extraordinary 
fall  of  Spanish  paper  was  immense.  This  failure 
was  immediately  felt  on  the  change  at  Vienna. 

Hamburg,  Dec.  9. — The  young  men  destined  for 
South  America,  who  were  recently  arrested  here  at 
the  request  of  the  Spanish  minister,  were  afterwards 
set  at  liberty.  They  then  assembled  to  the  number 
ef  800  and  proceeded  to  ihe  D mish  territor  , where 
they  effected  their  embarkation  without  experienc- 
ing the  slightest  obstacle. 

TURKEY. 

The  accounts  from  Constantinople  state,  that  the 
greatest  activity  prevailed  in  the  naval  arsenal  there; 
a ship  of  80  guns  and  another  of  74  guns,  were 
launched  in  the  course  of  November  last. 

By  a letter  from  Cairo,  dated  the  16th  of  October, 
published  at  Florence  by  Osman  Aga,  a general  in 
the  service  of  the  viceroy  of  Egpvt,  it  appears  that 
the  Wachabitcs,  had  been  again  totally  defeated, 
and  their  caliph  or  prince  Abdalla,  with  all  Its  fa- 
mily, had  been  taken  prisoners  by  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
the  son  of  the  viceroy. 

CANADA. 

Population  of  Quebec — By  a late  census,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  city  of  Quebec  contains  15,257  inha- 
bitants, Of  whom,  11,991  are  catholics,  and  3246 
protestants. 

CONGRESS. 

gyj’In  deferring  the  regular  journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  congress  for  several  weeks  past,  to  make 
room  for  the  documents  accompanying  the  report 
of  the  committee  about  the  bank,  it  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  monopolize  the  weekly  portion  of 
neiv  matter  which  our  subscribers  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive; but  to  bring  up  the  deferred  journal  in  a 
gratuitous  supplement  which  shall  be  published  next 
week,  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  the  facts  it  con- 
tains. In  the  interim,  however,  we  notice  as  usual, 
the  chief  things  that  occurred  during  the  week. 

The  report  of  a joint  committee,  on  the  business 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  in  the  present  sessi- 
on, has  been  presented — the  detail  is  before  us;  it 
is  very  formidable  for  its  length — yet,  possibly,  may 
be  nearly  got  through  with,  if  the  Florida  treaty 
does  not  provoke  a debate  in  the  house,  as  much  of 
it  has  been  partially  acted  upon. 

The  debate  about  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  resolution  offered  bv  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Va.  to 
repeal  the  charter , was  continued  on  Saturday.  Mr. 
Lo-ivndes  delivered  a long  speech  against  the  re- 
solution, &c,  generally  in  support  of  the  bank. 
Mr.  Tyler  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  Mr. 
AT  Lane  followed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant  addressed  the  committee  on  the  same  side 
— the  debate  was  resumed  on  subsequent  days — 
Messrs.  Pinclall  and  Barbour  in  favor  of  a repeal 
of  the  charter,  a d Mr.  Storrs  ag-ainst  it. 

The  following  proceedings  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday , the  24th  inst. 

The  house  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  on  the  subject  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States — 

Mr.  Spencer  rose  and  spoke  more  than  four  hours 
in  defence  of  the  report  of  the  bank  committee. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Kentucky,  made  a short  speech  in 
support  or  the  motion  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the 
bank. 
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The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution, 
offered  by  Mr.  Johnson , of  Virginia,  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
be  instructed  to  report  a bill  to  repeal  the  act,  enti- 
tled “an  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,”  passed  April  10th, 
1816.” 

And  decided  in  the  negative — ayes  23. 

The  question  was  next  put  on  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Trimble, to  issue  a scire  facias , and  also 
decided  in  the  negative — ayes  28. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  also 
referred  to  this  committee,  were  withdrawn  by  him; 
and 

The  committee  took  up  the  bill  reported  by  the 
bank  committee,  to  enforce  the  act  of  incorporation, 
by  prohibiting  the  pretended  distribution  of  shares 
for  the  purpose  of  undue  influence  in  the  election 
of  directors. 

Mr.  Spencer  proposed  various  amendments, intend- 
ed to  render  the  provisions  of  the  bill  more  effec- 
tual; all  of  which  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bassett  moved  then  two  amendments,  the 
first,  substantially,  to  compel  the  bank  to  redeem 
all  its  notes  with  specie,  at  whatever  branch  they 
might  be  presented  for  payment.  The  object  of 
the  second  amendment  was  to  prohibit  any  director 
of  the  bank,  while  acting  as  such,  from  dealing  in 
the  stock  of  the  bank.  Both  propositions  were  ne- 
gatived by  very  large  majorities;  and 

The  committee  of  the  whole  then  rose,  and  re- 
ported their  proceedings  to  the  house,  and 

The  house  adjourned. 

On  Thursday  the  house  agreed  to  the  vote  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  for  disagreeing  to  Mr. 
Johnson’s  resolution  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  by  yeas  and  nays — as  follows. 

For  concurring  in  the  disagreement—  Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams, 
Anderson,  Ky.  Bateman,  Bayley,  Beecher,  Bennett,  Bloomfield, 
Boss,  Bryan, Butler, Lon.  Campbell,  ClagKt,  Cobb,  Colston,  Com- 
stock, Crafts,  Cruger, Cushman,  Darlington.  Dwidson,  Earle,  Er- 
vin,  S.  C.  Fisher,  Folger,  Fuller,  Gage,  Gilbert,  Hale,  Herkimer, 
Hitchcock,  Holmes.  Hopkinson,  Hubbard.  Hunter  Huntingdon, 
Jones,  Kinsey.  Kirtland,  Lawyer,  Lewis,  Lino,  Little,  Livermore, 
Lowndes,  M‘Line,  Dtl.  \V.  Maclay,  W P.  Maclay,  M‘Coy,  Ma- 
son, Mass.  Mason,  R.  I.  Mercer,  Middleton,  Mills.  Sam.  Moore, 
Morion, Moseley,  Murray,  Jer.  Nelson,  H.  Nelson,  New,  Newton, 
Orr, Owen, Parrott,  Pawling,  Peter,  Pitkin,  Pleasants, Poindexter, 
Port-  r.  Quarks,  Reed,  Md.  Reid.  Geo.  Rliea,  Rice,  Rich, Ring- 
gold,  Robertson,  Rogers,  Ruggles,  Sampson,  Savage,  Sawyer, 
Seurider,  Sergeant,  Settle,  Sbaw,  Sherwood,  Silsbee,  Sjmkins,  Slo- 
cumb,  S.  Smith,  Bal.  Smith,  Alexander  Smyth,  J.  S.  Smith,  South, 
aid,  Speed,  S peticer, Stores,  Strother,  Stuart,  Md.  Tallmadge,  Tarr, 
Taylor,  Terrell,  Terry,  Tompkins  Townsend,  Tucker,  S.  C. 
Tyler,  Upbam,  Walker.  N,  C.  Waliacp,  Wendover,  Whiteside, 
Whitman,  Wilkin,  Williams,  Con.  Williams,  N.  C.  Wilson,  Pen. 
—121. 

Jgainst  concurrence.—  Messrs.  Allen,  Ms.  Austin,  Baldwin,  Ball, 
Barbour,  Va  Barber,  Ohio,  Bassett,  Blount,  Boden,  Burwell,  De- 
sha, Garnett.  Hall,  of  N.  C.  Harrison,  Hendricks,  Herrick,  Hogg, 
Hostetler,  Johnson,  Va.  M’Lean,  III.  Merchand,  Robert  Moore, 
T.  M.  Nelson,  Patterson.  Pegcano,  Pindall,  Seybert,  Trimble, 
Walker,  Ken.  Williams,  N.  Y.— 30. 

Mr.  Trimble’s  resolution  to  order  a scire  facias , 
next  came  up.  The  nays  on  concurring  with  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  in  its  disagreement  to  this 
resolution,  were  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Austin,  Ball,  Barbour,  Vir.  Barber, Ohio,  Basset,  Blount, 
Boden,  Burwell,  Butler,  Lou.  Campbell,  Desha,  Ervin,  S.  C. 
Floyd,  Hall, N.  C. Harrison,  Hendricks,  Herrick,  Hitchcock,  Hogg, 
Hostetler,  Johnson,  Va.  M’Lean,  111.  Marchand,  Marr,  Robert 
Moore,  T.  M N ison,  Patterson.  Pegram,  Pindall,  Rliea,  Rogers,1 
S,  fed.  Spencer.  Tarr.  Trimble,  Tyler,  Walker,  Ken.  Williams, 
N.  Y.  Williams,  N.  C.-39. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected,  all  the  rest  of  the 
members  present  (116)  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Sometime  was  spent  in  amending  the  bill  to  re- 
gulate voting,  &c.  It  was  made  much  stronger  than 
originally  reported,  and  finally  ordered  to  a third 
reading,  by  yeas  and  nays — 98  to  38. 

A bill  making  appropriations  for  the  public  build- 
ings, was  next  considered,  and  ordered  for  a third 
reading. 


Seminole -war,  not  yet  ended.  The  committee  of  the 
senate,  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  mes- 
sage of  the  president  as  relates  to  the  Seminole  war, 
have  made  a report  in  decided  reprehension  of  the 
acts  of  the  commanding  general. 

Nothing  else  of  immediate  importance,  has  been 
transacted  in  congress  since  our  last. 

CHRONICLE. 

General  Jackson.  We  shall  record  a particular  ac- 
count of  the  honors  showered  upon  this  dlustrious 
chief  in  his  late  tour — their  history  belongs  to  the  na- 
tion. The  general  has  been  every  where  received 
with  the  highest  respect  that  could  be  paid  to  him; 
and  at  New  York,  especially  so.  He  is  expected  in 
Baltimore  this  day,  and  the  two  brigades  are  very 
handsomely  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
him. 

Washington's  birth  day — The  22nd  inst.  was  honor- 
ed in  all  our  principal  cities  by  military  parades,  sa- 
lutes of  artillery,  displays  of  the  national  flag;  and  by 
balls,  parties  and  suppers,  &c. 

Maryland.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  Sa- 
turday last,  after  passing  about  two  hundred  laws. 

The  pirates.  Williams,  Rog,  Peterson  and  Fre- 
derick, convicted  at  Boston  of  piracy  and  murder 
on  board  the  schooner  Plattsburg,  of  Baltimore, 
were  executed  on  Boston  neck  on  Thursday,  the 
18th  inst.  The  first  was  a native  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  second  of  Minorca,  in  Spain,  the  third  of 
Denmark,  and  the  fourth  of  Sweden.  Their  con- 
duct in  prison  is  said  to  have  been  exemplary,  and 
they  met  their  fate  with  firmness. 

Public  lands . A bill  that  is  considered  very  im- 
portant, has  passed  the  senate,  to  refuse  future  cre- 
dit on  sales  of  public  lands.  Government  appears  to 
have  been  driven  to  this  necessity  by  the  frequent, 
and  sometimes  very  unreasonable,  demands  for  de- 
ferment of  payment. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  claims  51,162  acres  of  very- 
valuable  land,  in  Putnam  county,  one  of  the  thickly 
settled  districts  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  property  was  sold  as  forfeited  to  the 
state  by  the  attainder  against  a certain  Roger  Mor- 
ris and  his  wife,  and  disposed  of  to  various  persons, 
from  1782  to  1785 — but  the  records  shew  the  sale  of 
only  38,486  acres,  24  perches,  and  for  the  sum  of 
§59,784  37.  Morris  and  wife,  it  is  said,  had  only  a 
life  estate  in  the  property;  the  former  is  dead,  and  his 
r lict  is  86  years  of  age;  the  claim  of  the  heirs  has  been 
relinquished  to  Mr.  Astor.  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  have  made  a report  on  the  sub- 
ject— they  contended  that  if  the  claim  was  substan- 
tiated, Mr.  A.  would  be  bound  to  pay  for  all  im- 
provements; but  his  counsel  dissented  from  this  opi- 
nion— Mr.  Astor  agreed  to  take  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  his  claim.  The  committee  conclude 
with  saying  that  Mr.  Astor  “manifested  a liberal  dis- 
position to  aid  and  facilitate  their  inquiries.” 

Some  very  fine  cod-fish  were  lately  caught  at  a 
spot  bearing  W.  by  S.  per  compass,  10  leagues  from 
cape  Henry. 


Memorial  of  George  Williams. 

RECEIVED  AND  READ, FEB.  15,1819. 

To  the  honorable  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

The  memorial  of  George  Williams  respectfully 
i sets  forth;  that  having  this  day  obtained  a copy  of 
i the  documents  reported  by  the  committee  of  your 
j house  appointed  to  examine  into  the  proceedings 
| of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  he  deems  it  pto- 
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per  to  submit  to  the  house  of  representatives  some  J 
explanation  relative  to  his  conduct  as  a government 
director,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sion in  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  imputa- 
tions charged  against  your  memorialist  are  three- 
fold— First:  that  he  subscribed  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy  two  shares  of  stock  in  as  many  names,  as 
their  attorney,  for  the  purpose  of  unduly  influenc- 
ing the  election  of  directors.  Second — That  he 
was  concerned  in  the  purchase  of  one  thousand 
shares  for  the  account  of  Mr.  Jones,  on  which  a con- 
siderable profit  was  realized  by  that  gentleman,  in 
which  the  committee  seem  to  suppose  there  was 
some  unfairness.  And  third — that  your  memorial- 
ist, while  a g*overnment  director,  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  and  in  the  mak- 
ing and  purchase  of  contracts  for  the  delivery  of 
stock.  With  regard  to  the  first  allegation,  he  ob- 
tained names  and  subscribed  one  share  each  on 
them,  for  the  sole  object  of  securing  a considerable 
amount  of  this  stock,  entertaining  a very  favorable 
opinion  of  the  institution  but  in  so  doing  he  had  not 
the  remotest  view  to  influence  the  election,  not  be- 
ing even  a candidate  for  the  office  of  director  him-} 
self.  He  procured  also,  eight  hundred  shares  to  be  s 
subscribed  for  him  in  different  names,  in  ten  and  j 
twenty  shares  each,  in  Lexington  and  Cincinnati,  1 
with  the  same  object.  The  whole  of  the  eleven  j 
hundred  and  seventy  two  shares  were  voted  singly  i 
at  the  first  election,  the  transfer  books  not  being  at  j 
that  time  opened,  and  every  share  taken  in  single  ! 
names  as  then  voted,  whether  held  by  the  real  pro-  j 
prietor  or  by  proxy.  The  shares  above  referred  to,  i 
were  subsequently  consolidated,  and  were  never,  af- 
ter the  first  election,  voted  as  if  held  in  single 
names.  They  were  not  voted  on  by  the  memorialist, 
but  by  the  ag'ents  of  the  Baltimore  stockholders,  in 
common  with  other  shares  held  there;  and  although 
these  stockholders  held  one  fourth  of  the  votes, 
while  those  of  New  York  held  only  one-twelfth 
thereof,  it  is  decisive  evid  nee  that  no  undue  influ- 
ence was  ati  empted  to  be  exercised,  in  behalf  of  the 
Baltimore  interest,  since  only  two  directors  were 
elected  into  the  first  board  from  Baltimore,  and  a . 
like  number  from  New  York.  In  noticing  the  se- 
cond eharg'e,  your  memorialist  avers  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  imputing,  either  to 
himself  or  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  late  president,  any  un- 
fair or  improper  motives  in  that  transaction.  But 
he  forbears  to  go  into  a statement  of  its  particular 
circumstances,  inasmuch  as  that  gentleman  has  pre-  j 
sented  documents  in  his  justification  to  your  house, 
establishing,  as  he  trusts  exclusively,  its  innocent 
and  honorable  character. 

In  reference  to  the  third  allegation,  your  memoria- 
list acknowledges,  that,  having  believed  that  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  being  chartered  by  con- 
gress, would  receive  the  countenance  and  be  invi- 
gorated by  the  fostering  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment; that  it  possessed  great  advantages,  which  in 
its  progress  would  be  continually  developing,  and 
becoming  daily  more  evident — and  that  it  would  be 
prosperous  and  productive,  beyond  any  other  moni- 
ed institution  in  the  country,  he  early  made  large  in- 
vestments in  its  stock,  both  by  original  subscription 
and  by  purchase:  that  almost  all  he  ever  obtained 
he  continues  now  to  hold;  that  in  so  doing  he  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  he  was  acting  inconsistent- 
ly with  his  duty  as  a public  director,  or  that  he 
transgressed  the  bounds,  which  his  obligations  in 
that  situation  imposed  upon  his  conduct,  Nordic! 
he  imagine  that,  m proportion  as  he  increased  his 
interest  in  the  institution,  he  thereby  diminished 
his  fidelity  to  it,  or  became  the  less. qualified  to  act 


as  a director  of  its  concerns.  He  did  not  understand 
that  his  appointment  implied  any  restraint  or.  Ins  ac- 
customed commercial  dealing,  or  that,  in  clothing 
himself  with  the  office  of  a director,  he  thereby 
abandoned  his  profession,  or  lost  the  character  of  a 
merchant.  IIis  purchases  were  made  openly  in  the 
market,  and  his  engagements  relative  to  them  fairly 
entered  into  and  honorably  fulfilled. 

Your  committee  have  appeared  to  suppose  that 
sundry  measures  were  adopted  bv  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, which,  having  had  the  effect  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  6tock,  were  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  artificial  and  temporary  enhance- 
ment to  those  prices.  The  measures  alluded  to  are 
principally  the  resolutions  to  pay  dividends  in  Eng- 
land; to  loan  to  subscribers  to  enable  them  to  pay 
the  second  instalment;  to  loan  on  stock  at  par:  and 
subsequent!} , to  loan  on  stock  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  dollars  per  share,  with  requiring  an  ad- 
ditional name.  Your  memorialist  was  not  a director 
at  the  time  the  two  first  of  these  resolutions  w ere 
passed,  and  not  residing  at  Philadelphia,  and  conse- 
quently seldom  being  present  at  the  sittings  cf  the 
board,  he  was  absent  when  the  two  last  of  those 
measures  were  adopted,  so  that  he  had  no  individual 
participation  in  any  of  those  proceedings.  Nor 
does  he  recollect  ever  to  have  advised  or  assented 
to  the  payment  of  the  dividends  on  delinquent 
stock.  He  will,  however,  take  this  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  entertains  a thorough  conviction  that 
all  those  measures  were  entered  into  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  with  no  sinister  or  interested  views 
on  the  part  of  the  board  of  directors;  and  he  does  not 
doubt,  that,  if  lie  had  had  a vote  at  all  on  anyof  those 
resolutions,  they  would  have  received  his  full  ap- 
probation, whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  their 
wisdom  or  policy. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  begs  leave  brief- 
ly to  notice  the  remarks  made  by  the  committee 
upon  his  examination  before  them,  lie  stated  to 
the  committee. his  perfect  readiness  to  answer  all 
enquiries  which  regarded  his  conduct  as  a public 
director,  and  even  to  disclose  to  them  the  particu- 
lars of  all  his  contracts  and  concerns  of  every  nature, 
relative  to  his  purchase  of  stock,  for  their  satisfac- 
tion— but,  understanding  that  the  statements  fur- 
nished, and  the  result  contained  would  be  printed 
and  published,  he  declined  exhibiting  for  public  in- 
spection his  private  transactions,  they  having  not  the 
least  connexion  with  his  proceedings  or  character  as 
a director  of  the  bank.  And,  your  memorialist  ac- 
knowledges that  he  made  no  explanations  before  the 
committee  in  extenuation  or  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct , as  it  appears  by  the  report  he  had  the  op- 
portunity given  him  to  do,  both  because  he  did  not 
then  understand,  to  the  best  of  his  present  recollec- 
tion, that  he  was  expected  or  invited  to  make  ex- 
planations for  such  an  object;  and,  moreover,  because 
he  did  not  conceive,  nor  does  he  now  conceive,  that 
his  conduct  required  either  apology,  extenuation  or 
vindication.  During  the  two  years  he  served  Ids 
government  as  a director,  he  endeavored  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  honorable  appointment  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment  and  abilities.  He  arrogates  in  his 
behalf  no  praise  for  manifesting  either — but  he 
claims  confidently  the  merit  cf  having,  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions,  discharged  those  duties  vvitl^ 
perfect  integrity  and  uprightness. 

Your  memorialist,  forbearing  to  invoke  in  his  fa- 
vor that  share  of  reputation  which  his  fellow-citizens 
have  heretofore  accorded  to  him,  and  which  has 
been  hitherto  unimpcached,  relies  w ith  entire  con 
fidence  ;>n  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  your  hono- 
rable house  to  acquit  him  in  liis  character  of  a pub  - 
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ic  director,  (in  which  character  alone  he  has  any 
ight  to  ask  to  be  heard)  of  all  unworthy  and  dis- 
honorable imputations,  where  no  evidence  appears 
to  condemn  him,  and  to  believe  his  motives  to  be 
correct  and  pure,  where  his  actions  cannot  be  shewn 
to  be  either  criminal  or  even  bia.nabie. 

GEORGE  WILLIAMS. 

Baltimore,  February  10,  1819. 


Bank  Documents. 

CONCLUDED  FROM  VOL.  XV,  PAGE  473. 

Mr.  Cadmallader  Evans,  jv- 

6tli  question.  He  does  not  know  of  any,  excepting  that  which 
has  been  transferred  to  the  cashier  is  security  of  discounted  notes. 

8th.  He  paid  the  whole  of  it  in  specie  upon  one  hundred  shares, 
originally  subscribed,  and  thinks  lie  gave  about  8 or  10  per  cent.; 
he  paid  it  upon  200  shares  afterwards  purchased,  from  money  de- 
posited iu  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Uth  and  12th.  In  November  or  December,  1816,  he  pur- 
chased 200  shares,  at  14  dollars  advance;  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  1817, Jn*  purchased  10  or  12  shares  more,  at  48  dollars 
per  share,  and  solo  the  10  or  12  shares  in  a week  or  two  after 
they  were  purchased,  at  152  dollars,  he  thinks;  he  thinks  he  does 
not  know  of  any  other  director  having  bought  or  sold,  except  from 
general  report. 

13th.  About  the  middle  of  August,  1817,  he  made  a contract, 
through  Biddle,  Whafton  and  Brothers,  with  J.  C.  Smith,  for  the 
sale  of  200  shares,  payable  and  deliverable  in  six  months,  at  145 
dollars  per  share,  with  interest,  the  purchaser  to  receive  the  di- 
vidend; a note  was  taken,  and  at  the  time  agreed  upon  the  stock 
was  paid  for  and  transferred.  He  do  s not  knovv  of  any  other 
direetpr  having  made  any  contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
atoclc. 

15th.  He  knows  nothing  but  from  general  rumor. 

Mr.  Robert  Ralston— his  examination. 

6th  question.  He  does  not  know  of  any  being  so  held,  except- 
ing that  he  has  50  shares  in  his  own  name,  in  trust  for  Josjah 
Jlaberts,  of  London,  and  167  shares  in  trust  tor  his  children. 

8th.  Me  paid  the  whole  sum,  10,000  dollars!  on  1000  shares,  in 
Coin;  specie  was  at  five  per  cent. 

’llth  and  12th.  He  does  not  know  of  any;  he  has  himself  pur- 
chased,in  April,  1817,  one  hundred  shares,  at  81  3-4,  subject  to  the 
last  instalment  being  then  paid. 

13th  and  14th.  He  does  not  know  of  any  director  having  made 
®ny  such  contract. 

15th,  He  does  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Thomas  Leiper—kis  examination , 

6th  question.  He  knows  of  none.  At  the  time  of  the  subscrip- 
tion, lie  took  100  shares,  ten  shares  in  his  own  name  and  the  resi- 
due in  other  names.  It  was  generally  divided  in  small  parcels  by 
the  subscribers.  They  divided  in  this  way  to  affect  the  election. 
They  are  now  all  consolidated  in  bis  own  name.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  taking  subscriptions. 

8th.  He  cannot  give  an  answer  to  this  question. 

llth  and  12tb.  He  has  heard  Mr.  Savage  say  he  had  bought 
pnd  sold,  and  that  if  he  sold  now  he  would  be  a loser.  Mr.  God- 
dard told  him  he  had  sold;  he  knows  of  no  other  director,  except 
from  general  rumor;  he  has  himself  never  bought  or  sold. 

13th  and  14th.  He  has  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

15th.  He  knows  nothing  respecting  sueh  purchasers,  if  any; 
but  has  no  doubt  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  that  business  done. 

Mr.  Coulter— his  examination. 

6th  question.  He  answers  in  the  negative;  the  stoqk  subscribed 
by  him  was  divided,  as  was  generally  the  case,  to  affect  the  first 
election;  but  he  has  since  consolidated. 

He  paid  the  twq  first  instalments  in  coin  and  funded  debt.  He 
does  not  know  at  what  rate  specie  was  then  sold,  as  he  imported 
bis  coin.  About  July,  1817,  he  sold  coin  for  the  India  trade  at 
20  per  cent  advance.  He  paid  the  coin  part  of  the  third  instal- 
ment also  in  coin. 

llth  and  12th.  About  ten  days  ago,  he  sold  140  shares,  at  112 
dollars,  and  tins  is  the  only  sale  he  has  ever  made;  he  has  made 
po  purchases  lie  knows  nothing  of  any  other  purchases  yr 
sales,  except  from  common  report. 

13th  and  14th.  He  answers  in  the  negative. 

}5ib,  He  answers  jn  the  negative. 

The  deposition  of  D.  A.  Smith. 

Baltimore , Dec.  ZGth,  1818. 

Dennis  A.  Smith's  examination. 

6th.  He  knows  of  a great  v ariety  of  stock  having  been  held  in 
trust;  a number  of  shares  have  been  hypothecated  in  England 
pnd  to  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  loans;  he  knows 
of  no  pther. 

8th.  1 pajd  the  second  instalment  on  39,000  shares,  and  paid  the 
specie  proportion  of  10  dollars  per  share  in  coin,  and  iri  draughts 
on  Boston,  which  were  equal  to  coin.  The  funded  debt  propor- 
tion I also  paid  as  directed  by  the  charter.  1 obtained  no  discount 
ti-om  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  its  branches,  tu  enable  me 
to  roett  the  payment  of  my  second  instalment;  but  I was  an  ad- 
vocate foV  the  mt  asuie  adopted  by  the  board  to  aid  the  stockhold- 
ers id  making  that  payment,  by  discounting  notes  at  short  peri- 
ods, payable  in  specie.  The  specie  and  draughts  on  Boston,  cost 
pi  from  4 to  6 per  cent  in  Philadelphia.  The  exchange  between 
vj.iltimove  a id  Philadelphia,  at  that  period,  was  about  4 percent. 

6uk  He  subscribed  iu  his  own  name,  and  as  attorney  for  sun? 
sirv  persons,  but  for  his  sole  account,  for  3100  shares  at  Baltimore, 


Subscriptions  were  also  made  by  other  persons  for  his  use,  chiefly 
in  Baltimore  and  in  Philadelphia,  for  upwards  of  six  thousand 
shares.  The  stock  so  subscribed,  both  by  himself  and  his  agents, 
was  divided  from  2 to  20  shares  to  a name.  The  moti'  s for  using 
so  many  names  was  to  secure  the  stock,  and  to  obtain  an  influ- 
ence at  the  election  of  directors.  He  was  anxious  to  have  the 
institution  well  managed  in  which  he  held  so  large  an  interest. 
He  also  procured,  through  Mr.  Girard’s  subscription.  *20o0  shares. 
He  purchased  immediately  thereafter,  8000  shares,  at  an  advance 
of  4 dollars,  and  about  9000  »«t  subsequ*  nt  periods,  from  10  to  17 
dollars  advance.  Those  cas -s  where  the  shares  were  so  divided,  lie 
subscribed  as  attorney  for  th  individuals  whose  names  had  been 
used,  and  those*  shares  really  belonged  to  him,  and  were  princi- 
pally voted  upon  by  him  at  the  first  election,  or  to  others  who 
were  interested  with  him;  soon  after  tin  first  election  was  over, 
they  were  transferred  by  the  individuals  whose  names  were  used, 
to  him  and  to  Ins  order.  He  thinks  the  commissioners  at  Phila- 
delphia must  have  known  that  the  shares  upon  which  he  voted  as 
attorney,  belonged  to  him. 

llth  and  13th.  A number  of  thedirectors  have  purchased  and 
sold  to  his  knowledge.  He  has  known  Mr.  John  S ivage  to  buy 
occasionally,  and  sell  a few  shares  Mr.  S.  bought  100b  shares  at 
152  dollars,  in  the  last  of  August,  1817,  which  he  yet  owes.  Na- 
thaniel Prime  has  purchased;  he  has  no  actual  knowi-  dgi  of  N. 
Prime’s  having  sold  on  his  account,  he  believes  he  has.  John 
Goddard  has  bought  and  sold.  He  understood  Mr,  Jones  io  say 
he  had  purchased  a quantity  of  stock  at  150  dotlirs,  which  he 
now  holds,  but  Mr.  Smith  does  not  recollect  the  amount;  he  be- 
lieves Mr.  John  Donnel  lias  neither  bought  or  sold  stock,  but 
holds  what  heoriginally  subscribed  for,  ahuut4000  shares;  lie  has 
known  Mr.  George  Williams  to  purchase  a considerable  amount 
of  stock,  but  has  never  known  him  to  sell  any;  Mr.  John  Boi  on 
was  concerned  with  him  in  a purchase  of  shar  sat  from  150  to  155 
dollars  per  share;  he  does  not  recollect  the  amount,  but  thinks  at 
least  100f  shares;  he  has  himself  made  many*  purchases  and  sales 
of  stock,  but  cannot  state  the  amount. 

13th  and  14th.  He  knows  several  directors  to  have  contracted 
to  receive  stock,  but  none  to  deliver  it,  except  hitnsi  If,  who  has 
contracted  to  do  both. 

About  the  2d  August,  » 817,  Mr.  Jones  was  interested  in  a pur- 
chase of  a contract  for  stock,  which  was  made  by  a broker,  Mr. 
Neven,  in  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  D.  A.  Smith;  the  whole 
contract  was  3009  shares,  of  which,  Mr.  Jones  had  1000  shares, 
Mr.  Savage  had  1000  shares,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Smith  had  10  0 
shares,  at  135  dollars  per  share;  they  were  delivered  in  about  10 
days,  and  the  contract  was  fulfilled  by  the  payment  of  the  differ- 
ence, to  the  amount  of  40,000  dols.  or  thereabouts.  There  was  a con- 
tract made  by  Mr.  George  Williams  and  himself,  with  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  William 
Jones,  he  thinks, for  1000  shares;  the  contract  was  fulfilled  by  the 
delivery  of  the  stock,  which  was  sold,  and  the  profit  given  to  Mr, 
Jones  at  the  making  of  the  contract,  of  his  being  interested,  but 
previous  to  its  maturity,  such  an  intimation  was  given.  The 
profit  on  those  V 00  shares,  was  paid  Mr.  Jones  in  money;  lie 
thinks  the  profit  was  about  15,000  dollars.  If  the  concern  had 
been  a losing  one,  it  was  the  determination  of  Mr.  Williams  and 
himself,  not  to  apprise  Mr.  Jones  of  it.  He  has  made  distinct 
contracts  on  his  own  account,  with  the  Commercial  Bank  in 
Philadelphia,  for  the  purchase  of  stock  one  for  1000  shares,  and 
one  for  17C0.  Mr.  Williams  made  a number  of  contracts,  for  the 
purchase  of  stares,  bi|t  made  none  for  the  sale  of  shares,  to  his 
knowledge. 

Testimony  of  Clerks  in  the  bank.— Jonathan  Patterson , first 
Teller. 

He  was  first  teller  on  the  28th  August,  1818,  but  was  absent 
from  the  hank;  he  has  generally  paid  out  the  paper  of  this  bank, 
and  never  paid  out  the  branch  notes  when  supplied  with  their 
own,  and  when  th-y  were  paid  out,  they  were  in  not  s ol  small 
denominations,  tens  and  fives  principally:  but  they  never  a. 
mounted  to  any  considerable  sum.  Soon  after  his  return  to  the 
bank,  which  was  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  28th,  the  notes  or  the 
branches  were  received  from  travellers;  he  has  exchanged  s nail 
sums  with  persons  who  stated  they  had  received  the  branch  notes 
from  the  hank,  before  th'  resolution  was  passed. 

Caleb  P.  hiding— third  general  head,  third  : question . 

Twenty-eighth  August  last,  he  was  second  teller,  (receiving  tel- 
ler,! he  knew  of  the  resolution  immediately  oil  its  being  passed  , 
(about  1 o’clock)  but  understood  it  was  not  to  take  effect  on  that 
day;  he  never  paid  out  any  other  than  the  notes  of  the  bank,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  necessity;  he  on  that  day  received  all  branch  notes 
that  were  offered;  since  the  29th,  he  has  received  the  notes  of 
branches  only  in  payment  of  duties  to  the  government,  except  in 
very  few  instances,  a small  note  would  be  received  to  save  a pro- 
test, but  never  as  a favor  to  individuals,  and  generally  on  his  own 
responsibility;  he  acted  as  first  teller  on  the  28th  August,  and  for 
about  two  weeks  after,  and  no  notes  of  the  branches  were  re- 
ceived from  travellers,  during  the  time  when  he  so  acted  as  first 
teller;  the  only  notes  of  branches  which  were  paid  out  immediately 
before  the  28th  August,  were  those  of  small  denominations,  and 
never  amounted  to  any  consul  rable  sum. 

Jacob  Ctai’kson. 

He  was  discount  clerk  from  the  organization  of  the  hank  till 
Mr.  Burtis  succeeded  him;  he  kept  the  offering  book  from  M to 
Z,  and  the  account  of  notes  discounted  on  pledged  stock;  and  he 
kept  the  offering  of  notes  on  pledged  stock;  there  never  was  any 
note  discounted  on  pledged  stock,  without  their  being  payable  to 
the  cashier,  unless  in  the  case  of  discounts  above  the  par  value, 
when  an  endorser  was  required  for  the  excess;  Joseph  T.  Cle- 
ments was  associated  with  him  in  the  discount  department.  In 
the  case  of  notes  offered  for  renewal  of  those  which  had  been  dis- 
counted on  pledged  stock,  and  which  fell  due  on  intermediate 
days  between  discount  days,  the  discount  has  been  made  by  {be 
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president  and  cashier,  without  being  communicated  to  the  board, 
and  before  a meeting  of  the  board,  it  was  considered  a matt  rot 
course,  thus  to  renew  them;  be  duds  not  know  of  any  authority 
having  been  given  by  the  hoard  to  the  president  and  cashier,  to 
discount  any  notes,  to  the  amount  of  500.000  cols,  or  to  any  other 
amount;  and  he  does  not  know  of  the  president  and  cashier  hav- 
ing -It  counted  any  original  note,  (not  a renewal)  except  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  books,  that  notes  have  been  discounted,  without 
having  the  1 tt  r a annexed  to  them;  all  the  notes  marked  n,  in 
the  discount  book,  were  done  at  the  board,  those  *not  market!, 
were  enter  <1  by  him  generally,  and  as  discounted  by  order  of  the 
cashier:  he  mentions  the  discounts  of 

S.  G rat z and  brothers,  for  - • dolls.  10,000 

August  9th,  M.  Ball 6.500 

Savage  and  Dugan  • • 17,500 

Calhoun  and  Matthews  ...  40,000 

August  18tb,  M-Euen,  Hale  and  Davidson,  - - 140,000 

Dockeray  Smith  - 22,000 

August  29th,  George  Bundle  . 17,500 

John  Bolton  .....  243,400 

As  being  original  discounts. 

He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  president  and  cashier,  or  etther  of 
them, having  discounted  notes,  or  made  loans  which  are  not  en- 
tered in  the  books. 

Henry  J.  Hutchins— second  general  head,  fifth  question. 

From  the  organization  of  the  bank,  until  the  2-th  October,  1817, 
he  has  had  charge  of  the  business,  of  reet  iving  the  instalments  on 
the  capital  stock.  He  attended  only  to  receive  the  fund-d  debt, 
part  of  the  2d  instalment;  the  coin  part  was  received  by  Mr.  Id- 
dings,  the  2d  teller;  he.  has  no  knowledge  himself  of  the  2d  instal- 
ment being  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  discounted  notes;  and  did  not 
know  from  what  source  the  funds  were  drawn.  When  more  than 
the  coin  part  was  received  instead  of  the  funded  debt,  it  was  by  a 
check  or  ticket  passing  from  the  2d  teller  to  the  witness;  these  in- 
stances were  very  few  before  the  23d  January;  after  the  23d  Jan- 
uary, large  amounts  of  the  stock  were  paid  by  a credit  in  the  se- 
cond teller's  book,  and  witness  looked  in  that  book  for  evidence  of 
credit;  the  payments  of  funded  debt  after  the  23d  were  f*  w,  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  the  payments  which  had  been  previously 
made. 

Witnesses  out  of  the  bank. 

Questions  to  witnesses  out  of  the  bank. 

1st-  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  notes  were  paid  out  of  this  bank 
on  the  28th  August,  1818,  and  immediately  preceding  that  time? 
If  so,  state  whether  there  were  any  notes  payable  at  the  branches, 

2d.  Do  you  know  whether  the  l>ank  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived the  notes  of  its  branches  after  the  28th  August,  especially 
those  which  had  been  paid  out  of  the  bank? 

3d.  Cau  you  refer  us  to  any  person  who  can  give  information  on 
the  above  subject? 

Examination  of  Witnesses  out  of  the  Bank. 

lames  S.  Smith,  jun.  an  officer  in  the  bank  of  North  America, 
says  in  answer  to  tiie 

1st.  question.  That  ashort  time  bttfore  the  period  alluded  to 
and  frequently  in  the  course  of  business,  he  received  ranch  notes 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  but  not  to  a large  amount; 
he  received  some  of  100  dollars,  and  some  of  20  dollars,  but  they 
were  most  frequently  of  small  d-  nominations— the  100  dollar  notes 
were  frequently  mingled  with  the  other  notes  of  the  hank. 

2d.  The  bank  always  received  back  from  him,  the  branch  notes 
which  he  had  there  received.  Those  branch  notes  which  had 
been  received  at  the  hank  of  North  A.inerica,  on  the  28th  August, 
■were  receiv.  d by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  the  next  day 
but  w-  re  afterwards  refused.  Ue  understands  that  all  the  banks 
in  Philadelphia  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  He  knows  of 
no  instance  of  a refusal  on  the  next  bank  day,  to  receive  of  banks 
the  branch  notes  so  on  band-  But  In*  saw  tue  officers  refuse  io 
receive  them  at  the  counter,  of  individuals;  but  he  does  not 
know  whether  those  individuals  received  them  of  the  bank  or 
not.  I do  not  know  and  never  heard  of  any  instance  of  branch 
notes  being  refused  to  he  received  of  an  individual,  who  had  pre- 
viously received  them  of  the  bank  erf  the  United  States. 

Jose/>h  Simms. 

He  has  never  received  any  other  notes  of  the  bank  than  its  own, 
payable  at  Philadelphia. 

BALTIMORE. 

Questions  to  the  President  and  Cashier  of  the  Baltimore  branch. 

1st.  Has  any  fund  b n appropriated  by  the  board  of  directors, 
over  which  you  preside,  to  the  disposal  of  the  president  and  cashier 
to  be  loaned  by  them  on  pledged  stock,  or  otherwise?  If  so,  lias 
any  authority  for  that  purpose  been  given  by  the  parent  hoard? 

2d,  What  was  the  amount  of  discounts  on  pledged  stock,  prior 
to  the  2d  March,  1817,  and  were  the  notes  then  discounted,  paid 
at  the  time  they  fell  due? 

3d.  Were  those  notes  discounted  on  pledged  stock,  after  the 
25th  day  of  July,  1817.  paid  at  the  time  they  fc  II  due? 

4th.  Was  it  known  in  Be.ltimore  previously  to  February,  1817, 
that  the  payment  of  the  specie  part  of  the  second  instalment, 
would  he  facilitated  by  making  discounts  to  the  stockholders  of 
that  amount? 

5th.  Have  draughts  on  other  offices  been  sold  at  this  office  for  pre- 
mium? 

6th-  When  did  you  receive  information  of  the  parent  board 
Jukving  adopted  the  resolution  of  the  2Stb  August,  1818,  refusing 
to  receive  the  notes  of  tile  branches?  what  kind  of  not  s did  you 
pay  out  of  this  office,  immediately  preceding  that  time? 

7th.  How  were  the  balances  against  you  at  New  York  and  Bos 
ton  reduced,  in  February  and  Mircli? 

James  A.  Buchanan,  president  ire.  answers 

5tb.  He  does  not  know  of  any, 

8th.  lie  paid  the  whole  of  the  specie  part  of  the  sceond  instal- 
ment in  coin. 


11th  and  12th.  He  lias  no  precise  information  on  the  subject 
upon  winch  he  could  rely. 

l3th,  14th  and  15th.  He  does  not  know  of  any  such  transac- 
tions. 

1st.  There  was  no  specific  fund  appropriated;  it  was  a ni  -tter 
of  course  here,  to  discount  an  pledged  stock,  and  the  the  dis- 
counts were  made  by  the  president  and  cashier  of  this  office, 
under  a verbal  authority  given  by  the  board  of  dir  ctors  of  thia 
office. 

2d.  Hn  believes  they  wer*'  all  paid  without  renewal,  excepting 
in  two  instances,  in  these, notes  were  renewed  to  the  amount  of 
5410  61  cents. 

3d.  Those  notes  were  generally  renewed  and  continued  so  up 
to  this  time. 

4 tli.  He  believes  it  was  generally  known. 

5th.  He  refers  to  the  cashier  for  information. 

6th  He  refers  to  th.-  cashier  for  information. 

James  W.  M'Culloh—his  examination. 

6th.  He  knows  of  4000  shares  held  by  Richard  M.  Johnson,  as 
assignee  of  James  Prentiss,  of  Kentucky.  He  knows  that  a large 
amount  of  stock  is  held  in  England  and  in  New  York  upon  hy- 
pothecations, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  loans;  In*  knows  of 
no  other;  that  some  was  held  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and 
its  offices. 

8th.  He  paid  the  whole  of  the  specie  part  of  the  second  instal- 
ment on  the  shares  held  by  him, in  coin,  and  by  draughts  on  Bos- 
ton, which  commanded  coin,  and  for  which  he  |wid  the  same 
price  as  for  coin:  lie  paid  eight  and  t-m  percent,  in  Baltimore 
for  specie  and  draughts  About  a month  before  the  resolution 
was  adopted,  authorizing  discounts  to  facilitate  the  payment  of 
the  second  instalment,  specie,  he  understood,  was  at  25  per  cent, 
in  Baltimore. 

9th.  He  thinks  lie  subscribed  for  none  in  liis  own  name;  he 
subscribed  for  2000  shares  jointly  with  bis  brother,  as  attorn  ys  lor 
about  2000  persons.aud  1000  shares  jointly  with  Smith  and  Bucha- 
nan, as  attorney  for  1000  persons;  those  shares  actually  belonged 
to  himself  and  brother,  and  Smith  and  Buchanan;  diey  vot  <1  upon 
those  shares  by  virtu,  of  the  power  given  by  the  individuals 
whose  names  were  use-1;  those  shares  were  consolidate d prior  to 
the  first  dividend,  and  alter  th  second  •lection.  He  thinks  all 
the  stock  subscribed  at  this  place,  was  consolidated  after  the  se- 
cond election,  am!  prior  to  the  first  dividend. 

llth  and  12th.  Mr.  John  Goddard  has  informed  him  that  he  has 
sold  some  stock,  how  much  lie  is  ignorant;  he  thinks  it  was  in 
1817  Mr.  Bolton  sold  stock  in  the  close  of  the  year  1817;  ht 
thinks  both  these  sales  were  at  about  140  to  150  dollars. 

Manuel  Eyre  sold  some  early  in  1817.  Chandler  Price  inform- 
ed him  he  had  sold  some  early  in  the  year  1817.  Mr.  Girard  has 
sold  large  portions  of  stock,  previous  to  the  second  instalment, 
and  some  time  previous  to  the.  third  instalment;  3000  shares  to 
Dennis  A.  Smith, and  Smith  and  Buchanan  and  George  Williams; 
1000  shares  to  John  Savage,  through  Newman,  a broker.  A pur- 
chase of  !000  shares  was  made  by  D.  A.  Smith, George  Williams.and 
Smith  v»nd  Buchanan,  receivable  of  Win.  W.  Smith,  a broker, 
and  the  Commercial  Bank  at  Philadelphia;  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  g'  ntlem.  n,  it  tli*.  stock  rose,  to  present  them  to  Mr  William 
Jones,  Without  whose  knowledge  the  purchase  bail  h- on  made; 
Mr.  D.  A.  Smith,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen 
concerned  with  him,  and  as  they  thought,  prematurely,  after  the 
stock  had  risen  a few  dollars,  mentioned  the  transaction  to  Mr. 
Jones,  who  accepted  the  purchase,  and  considered  the  stock  as 
his  own;  he  thinks  that  Mr.  Jones  received  the  assignment  of  the 
contract  aud  sold  it  without  having  the  stock  transferred  to  him; 
he  sold  it  at  a profit  of  about  15,000  dollars  as  Mr.  M’Culloh  re- 
collects. He  understood  from  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  purclwsed  1000 
shares,  which  he  has  recently  been  informed  are  still  held  by  Mr. 
Joins;  he  bought  them  at  about  the  same  price  ora  little  higher 
than  he  sold  the  contract  for.  He  knows  of  no  oth-.r  instance  in 
which  Mr.  Jones  was  interested. 

Mr.  Goddard  jias  also  informed  Mr.  M’Culloh,  prior  to  the  sales 
first  mentioned  in  his  answer,  that  he  had  purchased  st  ick;  to 
what  amount  lie  is  ignorant;  Mr.  Bolden  has  also  purchased  stock; 
Dennis  A.  Smith  has  often  informed  him  of  purchases  and  sales 
that  he  had  made  frequently  and  extensively,  blit  lie  cannot  re- 
collect « lie  particulars;  Mr.  Gt  orge  Williams  lias  often  made  large 
purchases,  aud  has  made  small  <»les,  once  or  twice,  but -is  ignorant 
o(  the  particulars;  Mr.  John  Savage  has  occasionally  made  sales 
ot  a lew  shares,  but  has  purchased  a considerable  amount,  some 
timesat  high  prices,  which  be  still  holds;  Mr.  George  Williams, 
Smith  and  Buchanan,  and  himself,  have  made  considerable  pur- 
chases,in  which  they  were  .jointly  interested;  and  they  still  bold 
the  stock  thus  purchased,  with  the  exception  of  about  ‘-000  shares 
that  have  been  said;  which  w- re  recently  sold  at  the  rate  ot  from 
125  to  127  dollars  per  share;  these  purchases  were  made  at  three 
periods,  bu  t chiefly  of  one  person;  and.  excepting  those  of  the  first 
period,  without  any ' prospect  of  gain-  These  purchases  w re 
made  ol  this  person  with  a desire  to  serve  him,  and  to  secure  the 
payment  oflarge  debts  due  to  this  institution. 

13tli  and  1 4th.  He  knows  that  Dennis  A.  Smith  has  made  large 
con tracts  for  the  purchase  of  stock;  but  has  made  very  few,  and 
to  a small  amount,  for  the  sales  of  shares.  Those  contracts  were 
made  during  the  year  1817.  and  generally  in  a few  mouth’s  time  . 
At  all  tunes  bis  contracts  for  purchase  w.  re  a little  above  the  mar- 
ket price  of  stock;  and  although  generally  sold,  witltou;  himself 
receiving  the  stock, and  before  tli-’  contract  was  mature,  at  an  ad 
vance,  in  some  instances,  w- re  received  at  a considerable  loss] 
He  does  noi  know  of  aoy  other  contract  having  b eu  made  bv’ 
any  other  director. 

15th.  In  some  of  the  purchases  of  stock  made  bv  George  Wil- 
liams. Smith  and  Buchanan.  and  hims-lf.  the  s -Hers  ‘ •" 

tracts  for  tli  - d.  livery  of  stock  in  satisfaction  of  tin  original  »gr;. 
nit  nt,  ano  he  knows  of  no  other  purchases  of  contracts? 

-st.  The  loans  math:  at  this  office  on  pledged  stock  have  betn 
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made  generally  by  the  president  and  cashier,  under  vernal  autho- 
rity ot  the  board,  given  generally,  and  not  in  reference  to  particu- 
lar instances/  that  they  wer<  made  to  every  stockholder  that  a|> 
plied,  until  this  office  was  instructed  not  to  increase  its  loans; 
under  the  same  authority,  the  president  and  cashier  have  generally 
purchased  bills  and  draughts  on  those  places,  when  it  was  desira- 
ble to  remit,  and  chiefly  on  eastern  cities;  in  order  to  reduce  the 
balances  against  this  office,  they  purchased  bil  is  at  sight,  and  from 
Sight  to  sixty  days;  he  thinks  they  would  averag-  about  thirty 
day;,;  the  aggregate  amount  has  been  very  considerable,  and  will, 
very  few  exceptions,  ami  to  trifling  amounts,  they  have  been  paid 
at  maturity,  and  in  those  except'  d cases,  the  draughts  have  been 
paid  on  their  return,  and  there  is  none  lying  over.  Occasionally 
lor  tlu  purposes  of  security,  the  president  and  cashier  have,  witti 
the  approbation  of  one  or  mote  of  the  directors,  discounted  to  pre- 
vent loss  to  the  office. 

2d.  The  amount  discounted  in  that  manner  for  the  specie  part 
of  the  second  instalment  was  138.320  dollars;  and  12,200  dollars, 
•was  discounted  in  anticipation  of  the  third  instalment;  all  these 
notes  were  paid  without  renewals  except  in  two  instances,  to  the 
amount  of  about  5,400  dollars. 

3d.  Some  have  been  paid,  but  supposes  two  thirds  of  them  in 
, amount,  remain  now  on  renewal. 

4th.  The  directors  and  officers  of  the  office,  endeavored  by  cou- 
versatio.i  to  moke  it  known,  to  the  stockholders  and  uelieves  it 
was  Very  generally  ntnvn  to  thejstoekhulck  rs  and  to  the  public, 
b>  the  23th  of  D cember,  and  for  a month  before  it  bad  been  ge- 
nerally spoken  of,  and  was  anticipated. 

5th.  From  September  to  November,  in  the  year  1818,  draughts 
on  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  an  amount,  el  about  80,000 
dollars,  have  been  sold  to  applicants  at  this  office  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  parent  board,  at  an  agr-  gate  rate  of  about,  one  half 
per  cent.  Draughts  on  other  offices,  to  the  amount  of  about 
17,000  dollars  have  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  per 
cent,  under  the  same  directions.  Since  November,  he  has  ceased 
entirely  to  give  clu  cks  to  individuals  on  other  offices,  aud  has  re- 
fused repeated  applications  for  draughts  at  & premium.  The  pav 
rent  board  will  not  allow  the  offices  to  draw  on  each  other. 

6th.  He  thinks,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1818,  previous  to  that 
time,  this  office  had  indiscriminately  received  the  notes  of  the  pa- 
tent bank  and  of  all  the  offices,  and  had  indiscriminately  issued 
them.  About  10,000  dollars  had  been  alledged  to  have  been  re- 
ceived of  the  notes  of  the  oth  r offices  by  individuals,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  those  individuals  again  at  this  office;  there  has  been  no 
instance  within  his  knowledge  of  an  application  to  receive  the 
notes  of  the  other  offices,  alleged  to  have  been  paid  out  by  this 
office,  having  been  refused.  And  when  applications  have  been 
made  by  travellers  for  the  notes  of  other  offices,  or  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  notes  of  any  other  office  at  this,  they  have  been  uni- 
formly accommodated.  Mr.  Lareutrie,  the  first  teller,  was  the 
officer  who  paid  out  notes  at  the  time  alluded  t<|>. 

7th.  The  re  duction  of  the  New  York  balance!  was  effected  by 
the  sale  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  by  individuals  of  Baltimore, 
to  the  parent  bank,  by  whom  a check  was  given  on  New  York  for 
1,007,500  dollars,  these  were  the  same  bills  that  were  obtained  on 
a pledge  of  stock,  to  Messrs.  Baring  and  Brothers,  in  England, 
for  a loan  made  by  them;  occasionally  treasury  warrants  on  New 
York,  were  received  from  the  office  at  Washington,  in  paymentof 
the  balances  due  from  it  to  this  office,  ami  the  reduction  was  fur- 
ther effected  by  commercial  draughts  sent  toN^w  York  for  collec- 
tion. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  office  to  this  time,  it  has  made 
remittances  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millions,  sent  to 
the  parent  bank  for  the  purpose  of  being  remitted  to  Boston,  and 
!New  York,  for  which  this  office  obtained  credit  at  the  patvnt  bank, 
but  not  at  thosfc  offices.  In  consequtnce  of  the  redemption  by  the 
government  of  the  11  millions  of  debt,  all  the  public  money  iu 
this  office,  amounting  to  about  a million  and  a half,  was  in  July, 
1817.  transferred  to  the  parent  bank.  The  reduction  at  Boston, 
lias  been  effected  generally  by  the  remittances  of  commercial 
bills.  The  treasury  account  has  frequently  been  overdrawn  at 
this  office  from  160,000  to  200,000  dollars. 

The  parent  Dank  has  credit  for  about  1,000,000  of  notes  sent  to 
this  office  as  motley,  and  the  account  with  it,  includes  every  thing 
in  which  the  office  and  bank  have  any  concern. 

The  reduction  of  the  debt  to  the  parent  bank,  in  November  last, 
was  effected  by  draughts, on  those  offices  which  were  indebted  to 
this  office,  aud  upon  which  this  office  had  been  prohibited  giving 
checks  to  the  community,  until  further  orders. 

John  Lewis  Larentrie,  was  first  teller  of  this  office  on  the  first 
of  September  last,  and  lias  been  so  from  the  commencement  of  the 
institution;  it  *s,  and  has  been  his  business  to  pay  out  money  and 
notes  from  this  office;  as  fast  as  they  were  is«ued,  they  were  im- 
mediately remitted.  I bis  office  lias  never  had  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  its  own  notes.  Previous  to  the  1st  September,  1818,  this 
office  indiscriminately  received  and  paid  out  notes  of  the  bank  and 
its  offices.  After  that  period, and  after  they  were  apprised  of  the 
resolution  of  the  parent  board,  this  office  did  not  pay  out  any 
notes  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  ot-  of  any  of  its  offices,  unless 
when  they  were  asked  for,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  one  of 
500  dollars,  and  the  others  of  20  or  50  dollars,  which  were  entire- 
ly accidental,  and  which  were  immediately  received  again  on  ap- 
plication for  that  purpose.  The  Union  bank  had  received  more 
than  7,000  dollars,  which  had  been  remitted  to  Barr,  Knse,  and 
"Welch,  and  by  them  deposited  in  that  hank  previous  toils  being 
notified  that  such  notes  would  not  be  received  at  this  office,  ami 
although  those  notes  were  not  paid  out  at  this  office,  yet  on  appli- 
' cation  for  that  purpose,  those  notes  to  that  amount  were  received 
after  the  1st  September.  He  does  not  recollect  any  other  instance 
o an  application  to  this  office,  to  receive  back  the  notes  of  the 
oth;  r offices  which  it  had  previously  paid  out,  and  he  is  confident 
that  if  any  such  application  has  been  made, it  has  never  been  re- 


vised. He  is  the  officer  to  who  n such  applications  would,  and 
ought  to  be  made. 

WASHINGTON. 

Examination  of  George  Graham,  esq.  who  became  president  of  the 
office  at  Washington,  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  1817,  and 
is  so  at  this  lime. 

Sixth  answer  to  sixth  question  to  directors:  There  is  stock 
pledged  to  the  cashier  in  security  for  notes  discounted;  he  knows 
of  no  other,  excepting  about  200  shares  held  by  col.  Boinford,  in 
trust  for  Mr.  Cults. 

8th.  H held  no  shares  at  the  time. 

llth  and  12th.  He  has  no  director  positive  knowledge  of  any 
such  sale  or  purchases. 

13th,  14th  aud  15th.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  any  transactions  of 
that  sort 

Answer  to  same  questions  put  to  the  president  and  cashier  at  Bal~ 
k timore, 

1st.  He  has  no  knowledge  oi  any  such  appropriations,  or  of  any 
loans  having  been  made  by  the  president  and  cashier. 

2d.  This  office  was  not  in  operation  until  the  8th  March. 

3d.  The  notes  on  stock  havegenerally  be  n renewed  whenever 
requested,  and  have  always  been  curtailed  in  the  same  propor- 
tion with  other  notes,  whenever  a i-urtail  was  directed  either  by 
the  parent  board  or  the  directors  of  this  office. 

4th.  He  cannot  say  positively  whether  it  was  known  in  Wash, 
ingtonor  not,  but  presumes  that  it  became  known  by  February, 
1817. 

5th.  Draughts  to  a small  amount  have  been  sold  at  a premium, 
but  refers  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  cashier,  for  the  amount  of  sales,  and 
the  rates.  Bills  of  exchange  have  been  purchased  to  a considera- 
ble amount  by  the  cashier,  without  b ing  submitted  to  the  hoard 
of  directors,  or  to  Mr.  Graham;  and  he  has  no  positive  knowledge 
o the? n 

6th.  He  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  does  not  know.  This  office 
generally  paid  out  its  own  notes,  and  never  those  of  the  other 
offices,  unless  required.  Very  few  notes  of  other  offices  have  been 
received  at  this. 

Richard  Smith,esq.  cashier  of  the  office  at  If  ashington. 
Answer  to  6tli  question  to  directors.  He  does  not  recollect  of 
any  other  than  what  is  pledged  to  the  cashier,  in  security  for  notes 
discounted. 

8th-  He  paid  the  specie  part  of  the  second  instalment  early  in 
March,  either  in  coin  or  in  the  notes  of  hanks  paying  specie,  which 
wer^  deemed  equivalent  to  coin;  specie  bethinks,  was  then  at  par 
in  Washington. 

llth  and  12th.  He  knows,  that  D.  A.  Smith  purchased  to  a 
large  amount,  but  does  not  recollect  the  particulars.  He  under- 
stood that  a company  of  gentlemen  in  •Baltimore,  purchased  of 
the  bank  of  Columbia  about  3000  shares,  in  May.  1817,  and  that 
bank  being  indebted  to  this  office  paid  it  by  a dr  night,  on  the  pa- 
rent bank  at  Philadelphia,  of237,250  dollars,  which  draught  he 
supposed  had  been  obtained  for  the  shares  sold;  be  knows  of  no 
other  sales  or  purchase  of  stock. 

13th  14tb  and  15th.  He  knows  nothing  on  the  subject. 
Answers  to  questions  put  to  the  president  and  cashier  at  Baltimore 
1st.  There  lias  been  no  particular  fund  appropriated  for  that 
purpose;  but  the  directors  of  this  office,  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
or  in  August,  1817,  authorized  the  cashier  to  discount  any  note 
that  might  be  offered,  between  discount  days,  on  the  stock  of  the 
bank,  or  on  funded  debt:  he  loaned  very  little  under  that  authori- 
ty; he  thinks  not  exceeding  10,000  dollars. 

2d.  This  office  did  not  make  any  discounts  until  the  8th  March, 
3d.  They  have  generally  been  renewed,  and  always  when  re- 
quired by  the  diseou  liter:  whenever  curtailments  were  directed 
they  fell  equally  upon  those  notes  with  the  others. 

4th-  It  was  not  known  in  Washington  only  from  general  ru- 
mor. 

5tli.  Draughts  have  been  sold  to  the  amount  of  320,495  41;  the 
nates  on  Philadelphia,  commenced  at  one  per  cent,  but  in  less 
than  a month,  they  were  sold  at  1-2  per  cent.  Draughts  on 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans,  have  been  uniformly  at 
2 per  cent,  on  New  York  they  have  varied  from  one,  to  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  the  draughts  were  sold  by  him,  to  whosoever  ap- 
plied,and  under  authority  from  the  directors  of  this  office,  autho- 
rized by  the  parent  board  to  do  so.  He  has  purchased  domestic 
bills  of  exchange  payable  at  sight,  and  some  on  short  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  days  sight,  but  not  to  a large  amount.  Ail  those 
which  had  long  time  exceeding  five  days,  wet  e discounted  hy  the 
board.  The  purchases  made  by  him,  were  not  under  special  au- 
thority from  the  board,  but  were  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  individuals  offering  them. 

6th.  It  was  received  probably  tlie  3 1 st,  of  August,  as  it  was  laid 
before  the  board  of  directors,  on  the  1st  September.  The  prac- 
tice was,  to  pay  out  only  the  notes  of  this  office,  but  those  of 
oth -r  offices  might  accidentally  be  issued;  lie  recollects  but  one 
instance,  in  which  any  person  applied  to  this  office,  to  receive 
bank  notes  of  other  offices  paid  out  before  that  time;  that  was  a 
very  trifling  amount,  and  not  being  convinced  of  the  fact,  they 
were  not  received. 

Statement  of  Branch  and  Post  “JY;.‘tes  origin  a1 1 y is- 
sued, payable  at  each  office  of  Discount  and  JJepo- 
sit ” of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 


OFFICES. 

POST. 

BRANCH, 

Portsmouth 

252.000 

Boston  ...  - 

368.000 

Providence  ... 

. 

252,000 

Middletown  • 

. 

252,000 

New- York  - 

- 364,000 

580,000 

Baltimore 

• - . 

872,000 
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Washington 
Kichn  oihI 

Nuifolk  r 
FayetteV  > * 
Charleston  - 
Savauua'. 
Lexington  - 
Louisviil 
Chillicothe  - 
Cincinnati 
New-Oil  ans 
Pittsburg 


230.000 

360.000 


100,000 


1,134,000 


1.090.000 

084.000 

360.000 

423.000 

624.000 

1,216  000 

360.000 

360.000 

420.000 

480.000 

788.000 

420.000 

10  076,000 

1.134.000 


Total.  ....  dols.  11,210,000 
Bank  of  the  United  States , December  24, 1818. 

List  of  Brunch  notes,  p yable  to  bearer,  -which  have 
been  receiv'd  at  this  bade,  and  remitted  to  the  seve- 
ru  1 office  . ns  follows,  viz.- 
Suffice  at  Ifew-Vork, 

1817—  Oct  17  98.964  IS 

1818—  March  13 


Office  at  Baltimore, 


Office 


office  at  Norfolk, 

' 1818— April 
May 
June 
Sept. 
Nov. 

Office  at  Charleston, 

J818 — April 
May 
July 


May 

2 

8,240 

21 

26,813 

June 

i0 

32.736  06 

July 

20 

6.020 

Aug. 

19 

13,910 

Sept. 

2 

13,^77 

24 

8,110 

-April 

2 

139,740 

14 

15,410 

May 

23 

17,210 

3 

10,885 

10 

21,008  32 

June 

28 

117,713 

17 

121,130  40 

Aug. 

23 

69.645  80 

Sept. 

24 

24,360 

Oct. 

12 

30,770 

-Jan. 

8 

71,715 

Feb. 

26 

88,890 

March  28 

23,230 

April 

3 

31,246 

18 

18,125 

30 

29.614 

May 

6 

71,073 

June 

8 

85,345 

22 

53,591 

July 

10 

52,200 

25 

23,230 

Aug. 

20 

34,425 

Sept. 

8 

106,865 

Oct. 

28 

23,925 

1 

41,365 

6 

2 i,310 

22 

22,500 

Nov. 

5 

18,750 

28 

52,883 

an. 

-June 

28 

100,958 

Oct. 

22 

88,549  44 

-March  23 

139,331  75 

April 

3 

37,852 

18 

29,442 

May 

6 

79,183 

June 

8 

125,710 

24 

66,380 

July 

30 

102,260 

Sept, 

8 

116,570 

October  1 

58,000 

22 

60,885 

Nov. 

16 

84,287 

r, 

-Nov. 

21 

91,835 

104,215 

-April 

3 

May 

6 

42,890 

June 

8 

41,360 

24 

22,790 

Sept. 

8 

86,379 

Nov. 

4 

55,000 

16 

35,825 

1,461,154  5Q 


1,089,408  ig 


480,294 


254.323  42 


Aug. 

Oct. 


35,790 

71,540 


Office  at  Savannah, 

18.7— Nov.  s 

1818-Apnl  10 
Nov.  7 

Office  at'  Fayetteville, 

June  24 
Oct.  25 

Office  at  New  Orleans, 

Sept.  8 

Office  at  Pittsburg. 

1817—  Oct.  22 

18 18—  March  2 

3 

28 

July  2 
Sept.  16 
30 

Office  at  Lexington, 

1817—  Nov.  5 

1818—  Oct.  13 

Office  at  Louisville , 

1818— March  19 
Aug.  3 
Oct.  13 

Office  at  Cincinnati, 

1817 —  Nov.  5 

1818- March  28 
Oct.  1 

Office  at  Chillic  at  he, 

ISIS — July  2 

Office  at  Portsmouth , 

1818— Jan.  12 


6,500 

25,400 

253,780 


102,200 

117,238 


229,122 


219,438 

118,259 


1,«0 

27,520 

7,19j 

20.540 

3i,*20 

45,830 

52,020 


185,525 


27.350 
1 3,280 


14,390 

61,630 

27.550 


170,639 


103,570  J 

198,745 

70,490 

92,910 

368,145 

26,210 

8,000 


dolls.  5,235,933  50 

Note.— In  some  instances,  small  amounts  of  notes,  &c.  ot  bants 
in  the  town  where  the  branches  are  located  were  included  in 
the  above  remittances. 

1818— August  28— Amount  of  branch  notes  on  hand— 1,081,194 
List  of  Bunich  JVates  payable  to  . e r , now  'on 


hand  in  the  Bunk  of  the 

19,  1818. 

New-York 
Baltimore 
Washington  - 
Norlolk 
Richmond 
Pittsburg 
Cincinnati 
Lexington 
Chillicothe 
Louisville 
NewOrhang  - 
Fayetteville  - 
Charleston 
Savannah 
Middle  town  - 
Providence 
Portsmouth  • 

Boston 

Branch  notes  not  assorted 
Ditto  cancelled 


ted  States,  JJecember 


17,004  49 

35.000 

168.000 
16,000 

34.000 

72.000 

45.000 

52.000 

25.000 

30.000 

69.000 

37.000 
95,009 
46.C0<J 
13,310 

3,190 

1.510 

7.605 

69,784 

135,005 


_ dolls.  912,008  40 

Report  previous  to  dividend,  July  18l«. 

At  a meeting-  of  the  presidentand  directors  ofth“ 
bank  of  the  United  States: 

July  6th,  1818. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  made 
the  following- report,  whjch  was  read,  adopted,  and 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  viz: 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  divi- 
dend which,  in  their  opinion,  oug-ht  to  be  declared 
of  the  profits  of  the  bank,  for  the  last  six  months 
report: 

That  they  have  carefully  investigated  the  subject 
referred  to  them,  and  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the 
board  the  statement  of  the  business  of  the  bank  and 
its  offices,  for  the  last  six  months,  by  which  it  will 
appear  that  the  aggregate  amounts  of  credits  is 
$1,652,319  85,  and  a debt  for  expenses  including  a 
provision  for  the  bonus,  amounting  to  $229,90?'  *91 
and  also  $86,260  57,  for  the  expenses  on  the  impor- 
tation of  specie, from  Thomas  Wilson  and  Co.  of  Lon 
don,  leaving  a balance  of  $1,316,151  37, 
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The  expenses  under  the  contract  (for  specie) 
with  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  and  Co.  and  Reid,  Ir- 
ving and  Co.  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  is 
however  sufficiently  known,  that  the  premium  re- 
ceived on  the  sales  of 2, 000,000  dollars  of  6 per  cent, 
stock,  ordered  to  be  sold  on  account  of  the  bank  in 
London,  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  premium  paid, 
by  the  bank  on  the  two  millions  of  like  stock,  pur- 
chased on  account  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing- fund,  and  the  balance  remaining  tm  the  dividend 
statement,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
unascertained  expenses  on  specie  imported. 

Your  committee  therefore  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved , That  a dividend  of  three  and  one  half 
pey  cent,  on  tire  capital  stock  of  this  bank,  be  de- 
clared for  the  last  six  months,  to  be  paid  to  the 
stockholders  or  their  legal  representatives  after  the 
16th  instant. 

(Signed)  THOS.  M.  WILLING, 
JOHN  DONNELL, 
JOHN  CONNELLY, 
JOHN  SAVAGE, 
CHANDLER  PRICE. 

Report  previous  to  dividend , January , 1818. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States: 

January  5th  1818. 

f The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  made 
the  following  report,  which  was  read  aiid  adopted, 
and  with  the  statement  accompanying  the  same,  or- 
dered to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  viz. 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  divi- 
dend which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  declared 
from  the  profits  of  the  bank,  for  the  last  six  months, 
beg  leave  to  report: 

That  on  a careful  investigation  of  the  business  of 
the  bank  and  its  offices,  for  the  last  six  months 
they  have  experienced  much  satisfaction;  find- 
ing the  result  to  prove  much  more  advantageous 
than  could  have  been  anticipated,  under  the  priva- 
tion of  so  large  a portion  of  the  funded  debt  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  required  to  be  surrendered  at  its  par  value 
agreeably  to  the  authority  granted  by  provisions  in 
the  charter. 

The  dividend  statement,  herewith  presented,  ex- 
hibits a credit  of  $1,717,358  84,  including  the  sur- 
plus of  the  former  half  year;  and  a debit  for  expenses 
at  this  bank,  and  the  different  offices,  of  $224 ,367 
60  cents,  including  a provision  for  the  bonus  to  the 
government;  leaving  a balance  of  $1,492,990  24. 
To  declare  a dividend  of  four  dollars  on  each  share 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  will  require  from 
this  balance  the  sum  of  $1,400,000,  and  consequent- 
ly afford  a surplus  of  $92,990  24, 

The  committee  therefore  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  resolution,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
board: 

Resolved,  That  a dividend  of  four  percent.be  de- 
clared on  the  capital  stock  of  this  bank,  for  the  last 
six  months,  to  be  paid  to  the  stockholders,  or  their 
legal  representatives,  after  the  15th  instant. 

(Signed)  ROBT.  R ALSTONS 

CHAND,  PRICE,  i - 
THOS.  M‘EUEN,  >Com™ttee‘ 
JOHN  BOLTON,  J 

Bank  of  United  States , 5th  January,  1818. 

Report  previous  to  dividend,  July , 1818. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States: 

July  7th , 1817. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  made 


the  following  report,  which  was  read,  and  with  the 
resolution  accompanying  the  same,  adopted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  viz: 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the  divi- 
dend which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  declared 
on  the  7th  instant,  from  the  profits  of  the  bank,  re- 
port: 

That  on  examination  of  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  they  find  that  the  profits  of  the  bank  at  Phila- 
delphia, including  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
to  the  1st  instant,  together  with  the  profits  of  the 
offices  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington, to  the  1st  day  of  June  last,  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  $1,155,553  1.  That  the  current  expenses 
for  salaries,  stationary,  8tc.  amounts  to  $66,912  33. 
That  the  expenditures  for  fixtures,  &c.  at  the  bank 
and  the  above  mentioned  offices,  amounts  to  $39, 
062  89;  and  that  the  expenses  and  compensation  to 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions to  the  capital  stock,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
paid  amounts  to  $40,089  85.  The  two  last  items  of 
expense  being  justly  chargeable  on  future  divi- 
dends, as  well  as  the  present,  the  committee  suggest 
the  propriety  of  apportioning  these  sums,  so  as  to 
be  absorbed  in  five  years,  charging  each  dividend 
with  one  tenth  part  during  that  period. 

The  act  incorporating  the  bank,  requires  a bonus 
to  be  paid  to  the  government  of  $1,500,000,  in  three 
equal  instalments,  the  first  of  which  will  be  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  the  second  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  and  the  third  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the  business 
of  the  bank.  As  the  whole  of  this  sum  is  chargea- 
ble  on  the  profits  of  the  institution,  throughout  the 
period  of  the  charter,  each  dividend  will  bear  its 
proportion,  and  which  on  the  present  occasion  the 
committee  are  of  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  sum  of 
$45,000. 

From  these  premises,  the  committee  have  pre- 
pared, and  respectfully  submit  the  statement  No.  1, 
by  which  it  will  appear,  that  a dividend  of  two  dol- 
lars and  sixty  cents  on  each  share  of  the  capital 
stock,  may  be  declared  from  the  profits  of  the  bank, 
and  leave  a surplus  of  $111,873  40. 

The  offices  which  are  not  embraced  in  this  state- 
ment, having  recently  commenced  their  operations, 
could  not  furnish  the  official  returns  required  by  the 
9th  article  of  the  rules  for  their  government;  but 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  the  committee  have 
prepared  and  herewith  submit  a statement.  No.  2, 
exhibiting  the  profits  of  the  bank  and  all  its  offices, 
from  the  commencement  of  business  to  the  1st  insjt. 
together  with  the  whole  amount  of  expenses,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  commissioners,  and  necessary 
fixtures.  By  this  statement  it  will  also  appear, 
that  the  contemplated  dividend  will  be  fully  jus- 
tified. 

In  submitting  this  view  of  the  business  of  the 
bank,  your  committee  cannot  but  offer  their  congra- 
tulations on  its  prosperous  situation;  and  observe, 
that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
had  to  contend,  in  restoring  specie  payments,  in 
equalizing  exchanges,  and  furnishing  a circulating 
medium  founded  on  a specie  basis,  throughout  the 
union,  there  has  been  accomplished,  not  only  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  government,  by  bringing 
into  activity  the  immense  dormant  revenue,  which 
has  been  so  long-  useless,  but  affords  to  the  stock- 
holders a remuneration  exceeding  the  usual  interest 
on  the  capital  advanced. 

The  committee  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  board,  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  That  a dividend  of  two  dollars  and  sixty 
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cents,  on  each  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  bank, 
be  made  from  the  profits  to  this  period;  and  that  the 
same  be  paid  to  the  stockholders,  or  their  legal  re- 
presentatives, after  the  17th  inst. 

(Signed)  ROBT.  RALSTON,*^  £ 
JOHN  BOHLEN,  J § 
GEO.  WILLIAMS,  ] jj? 
JNO.  GODDARD,  J « 
Bank  of  the  United  States , 5th  July , 1817. 


Resolution  directing  Boston  branch  not  to  issue  any 

other  than  its  own  notes . 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States: 

May  26th , 1818. 

Present,  W.  JONES,  President. 

Messrs.  Butler,  Willing,  M’Euen, 

Bowne,  Bohlen,  Savage, 

Connelly,  Leiper,  Goddard, 

Price,  Evans,  Fisher. 

On  motion. 

Resolved , That  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
office  of  discount  and  deposit  at  Boston,  be  informed, 
that  the  cashier  of  that  office  has  been  instructed, 
by  the  authority  of  this  board,  not  to  issue  from  the 
said  office  the  notes  of  this  bank  and  its  offices, 
(other  than  at  Boston;)  to  forbear  drawing  on  this 
bank  or  any  of  its  offices,  unless  by  special  authority 
from  this  bank,  except  for  the  reimbursement  of 
such  draughts  as  hereafter  drawn  on  the  said  office, 
by  this  bank  and  its  offices  respectively;  and  to  de- 
cline receiving  for  collection  any  bills  or  notes  pay- 
able at  New  York;  or  south  of  New  York. 

Resolved , That  if  the  operations  of  the  foregoing 
regulations  shall  not  prevent  the  office  from  being 
the  debtor  of  the  banks  in  Boston,  that  the  directors 
of  the  said  office  be  required  to  curtail  the  amount 
of  bills  and  notes  discounted,  until  the  office  shall 
become  and  remain  the  creditor  of  the  said  banks. 


Report  of  the  committee , July  20,  1818,  recommending 
reduction  of  discounts. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States: 


Present,  W 
Messrs.  Williams, 
Goddard, 
Willing, 


July  20,  1818. 
JONES,  President , 

Savage,  Connelly, 

Price,  Sergeant, 

Lippincott,  Leiper, 


Evans,  M’Euen. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  10th  instant,  to 
investigate  the  state  of  the  bank,  and  report  such 
measures  as  in  their  opinion,  the  interest  and  secu- 
rity of  the  institution  may  require,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing partial  report,  which,  with  permission,  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  in  the  progress  of  their  investi- 
gation. 

Upon  examination,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  of 
the  public  money  which  may  be  to  the  credit  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  between  this  time 
and  the  21st  of  October  next,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  exhausted  about  that  period,  by  the  current  ex- 
penditure, and  the  redemption  of  a moiety  of  the 
Louisiana  debt,  which  alone,  is  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  five  millions  of  dollars;  that  a statement  of 
the  debits  and  credits,  existing  between  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  and  the  several  state  banks,  in- 
cluding the  banks  of  public  deposit  as  far  as  the 
same  had  been  ascertained  on  the  30th  Ultimo,  ex- 
hibits an  aggregate  balance  in  favor  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  of  four  millions  four  hundred  and 
forty -five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  dol- 
lars; a considerable  portion  of  which  it  is  appre- 
hended, will  remain  unliquidated  at  the  period 


aforesaid,  whilst  not  only  the  balances  due  to  omer 
banks  bv  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  demanded,  and  must  be  paid  in 
specie;  but  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  even 
debtor  banks  replenish  their  vaults  by  indirect 
means,  from  those  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  the  importation  of  specie  to  supply  this 
vast  demand,  is  not  only  utterly  impracticable,  but 
even  to  a limited  extent,  is  exceedingly  precarious, 
and  intolerably  expensive,  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon  but  in  a partial  degree,  and  on  particular 
emergencies. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  reduction  of  the  discounts  at  this  bank, 
and  its  offices  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk, 
be  forthwith  commenced,  and  continued  at  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  at  least  twelve  and  an  half  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  the-income  on  each  discount  day, 
until  the  aggregate  reductions  shall  amount  to  the 
following  sums  respectively,  viz: 

At  this  bank,  §2,000,000 

Baltimore,  2,000,000 

Richmond,  700,000 

Norfolk,  300,000 


Total  5,000,000 

And  that  the  directors  of  the  respective  offices  be 
requested  to  complete  the  reductions  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  November  next,  if  practicable. 

2.  That  the  president  be  required  to  demand  of 
the  bank  of  Columbia,  at  Georgetown,  district  of 
Columbia  a satisfactory  assurance,  that  the  large 
balance  which  is  now,  and  has  long  been  due  from 
that  bank  to  this  institution,  be  discharged  by  equal 
instalments  in  effective  money,  so  that  the  whole 
shall  be  liquidated  by  the  15th  day  of  October  next, 
and  that  the  said  bank  b®  requested  to  return  a de- 
cisive answer  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

3.  That  the  cashier  of  the  office  at  Washington 
city,  be  directed  to  demand  payment  of  the  ba- 
lances which  may  be  due  to  that  office  by  the 
other  banks  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  commu- 
nicate the  result  to  the  cashier  of  this  bank. 

4.  That  the  cashier  of  the  office  at  Cincinnati,  be 
directed  to  demand  the  reduction  of  the  balances 
which  may  be  due  by  the  state  banks  in  that  place, 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  per  month,  until 
the  w hole  shall  be  extinguished:  the  payment  there- 
of to  be  made  in  specie,  or  in  bills  of  the  banks  in 
the  principal  sea  port  towns,  or  in  approved  indivi- 
dual bills,  endorsed  by  the  debtor  bank,  and  paya- 
ble in  any  of  the  towns  aforesaid,  and  not  having* 
more  than  ninety  days  to  run.* 

Report  of  the  committee  of  directors , October  30 th+ 
1818,  recommending  further  reductions  in  discounts , 
and  calling  upon  offices  at  the  south  and  west,  and  on 
state  banks , to  remit  specie. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States: 


October  30, 1818. 
Present,  W.  JONES,  Pr  esident. 

Messrs.  Connel  y,.  Ralston,  Price, 

Willing,  Bohlen,  Evans, 

M’Euen,  Savage,  Goddard, 

Coulter,  Lippincott,  Lisle. 

The  committee  on  the  state  of  the  bank,  with  re- 
ference to  their  reports  of  the  20th  July,  and  28th 
August  last  deem  it  their  duty  further  to  report: 

1st.  That  the  reductions  of  the  bills  and  notes  di$ 
counted  at  the  bank  and  the  several  offices  c:-*siir- 


*JVote  by  the  committee  of  II.  R.  The  above  rec'. 
lutions  were  adopted  by  the  directors. 
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Bated  in  the  resolution  of  this  board,  on  the  20th , with  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  bank  on 


July  last  are  as  follows: 

At  Philadelphia,  20th  July,  the  amount 


of  discounted  notes  was 
26th  October,  reduced  to 

Actual  reduction 
Reduction  required  by  the  re- 
solution of  20th  of  July 


j count  of  the  foreign  portion  of  the  Louisiana  debt, 
j the  extreme  delinquency  and  magnitude  of  the  debts 


The  actual  exceeds  the  required 
reduction 

At  Baltimore,  20th  July,  discounted 
26th  October,  reduced  to 

Actual  reduction 
Required  reduction 


$>10,424,900  j due  by  many  of  the  state  banks, the  incessant  drain  of 
7,913,6i>0  j specie  from  the  bank  and  its  offices,  and  the  cer- 
• tainty  of  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  foreign 

2.511.300  demand,  indicated  by  the  unexampled  premium 
paid  at  this  time  for  specie,  which  is  said  to  be  10  per 

2,000,000  cent,  on  Spanish  dollars,  and  a considerable,  though 

less  premium  on  other  coins;  your  committee  are 

constrained  to  urge  a steady  perseverance  in  the 
511,300  curtailment  of  the  discounts  at  the  bank  and  its  offi- 

ces,  wherever  it  may  be  found  practicable  and  use- 

9,080,500  ful;  a rigorous  enforcement  of  payment  of  the  debts 

7.844.300  j due  by  state  banks,  and  in  default  thereof,  or  of  a 
I satisfactory  arrangement  for  their  gradual  and  cer- 
tain liquidation;  within  a reasonable  time,  to  cease 


Deficiency 

At  Richmond,  20th  July,  amount 
counted 

21st  October,  reduced  to 

Actual  reduction 
Required  reduction 

Deficiency 


763,800 


dis- 


2,996,500 

2,477,400 


519,100 

700,000 


180,900 


At  Norfolk,  20th  July,  amount  discounted 
19th  October,  reduced  to 


1,420,400 

1,253,200 


Actual  reduction 
Required  reduction 

Deficiency 

Deficiency  at  Baltimore 
do.  Richmond 

do*  Norfolk 


167,200 

300,000 


1,077,500 

That  upon  investigation  of  the  state  bank,  they 
find  that  large  funds  have  been  provided,  and  an  ex- 
tensive credit  established  in  London,  by  actual 
funds  remitted,  and  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
five  per  cent,  debt  of  the  United  States,  pledged  in 
the  hands  of  the  agents  there,  upon  which  bills  may 
be  drawn.  That  a credit  has  also  been  established 
in  Calcutta  of  1,500,000  sicca  rupees,  to  be  used  as 
occasion  may  require,or  relinquished  without  charge; 
that  the  residue  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  United 
States  belonging  to  the  bank,  amounting  to  $393, 
©49  12,  at  the  prices  at  which  the  said  debt  was 
subscribed,  has,  by  order  of  the  board, been  offered  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with  a view  to  the  sale 
of  the  said  stock  in  the  market,  if  he  shall  decline 
taking  it,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  will 
do.  That  French  coin  to  the  amount  of  about 
850,000  dollars,  according  to  advices  from  the  agents 
employed  by  the  bank  in  London  and  Paris,  must 
at  this  time  be  on  its  passage,  of  which  the  greater 
part  may  be  hourly  looked  for:  that  an  unlimited 
order  of  specie  continues  open  at  Jamaica;  but  that 
the  low  price  of  bills,  the  scarcity  of  specie  at  that 
market,  and  the  prohibition  of  intercourse  forbids 
the  expectation  of  aid  from  that  quarter;  and  that  an 
effort  has  been  made,  through  a respectable  agent, 
to  negoeiate  for  3 ,000,000  of  Spanish  dollars,  deli- 


1,236,200  j 

2,000,000  j receiving  either  in  payment  or  on  deposit  as  cash, 
the  notes  of  every  such  bank. 

The  application  of  the  means  which  have  been 
provided  in  London,  must  depend  upon  circumstan- 
ces, as  the  bills  of  the  bank  cannot  be  forced  into 
market,  without  materially  affecting  the  exchange, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  but  the  committee 
think  it  probable  that  favorable  negociations  may  be 
made,  for  bills  in  payment  of  the  Louisiana  debt, 
with  the  agents  of  foreign  stockholders,  and  that 
the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States,  belonging  to 
the  bank,  and  now  waiting  the  answer  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  may  be  applied  to  the  same 
purpose,  but  they  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  nego- 
ciating  the  bills  on  Calcutta,  in  the  only  way  in. 
which  they  would  be  useful  to  sell  them,  namely: 
for  specie  which  may  have  been  collected  for  ex- 
portation, so  as  not  to  give  rise  to  new  expeditions. 

With  this  view  of  the  resources  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  institution,  the  committee  respectfully 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions. 

1st.  That  the  president  be  authorised  and  request- 
ed to  order  an  additional  sum  of  one  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  in  French  coin,  to  be  shipped  on  ac- 
count of  the  bank,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
for  the  port  of  New-York. 

2d.  That  the  branches  which  have  not  reduced 
their  discounts,  as  required  by  the  resolution  oft  he 
20th  July  last  be  required  to  complete  said  reduc- 
tions. 

3.  That  in  addition  to  the  reductions  require  by 
the  resolution  of  the  20th  July  last,  the  following 
offices  be  required  to  reduce  their  discounts  at  the 
average  rate  of  12  1-2  per  cent,  each  discount  day, 
until  the  aggregate  shall  amount  to  the  following 
sums,  viz. 

At  Middletown,  Connecticut  $100,000 

Baltimore,  1,000,000 

Washington,  400,000 


132.800 

763.800 
180,900 

132.800 


1,500,000 

4th.  That  the  office  at  Charleston  be  directed  to 
hold,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  office  at  Savannah 
$250,000  (including  the  $60,000  for  which  the  lat- 
ter, now  holds  the  check  of  the  cashier  of  this  bank,) 
to  ship  to  this  port  by  the  first  regular  packet, 
$150,000  in  specie,  consigned  to  the  cashier  of  this 
bank,  giving  timely  advice  for  insurance;  and  that 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  office  at  Charles- 
ton, be  informed,  that  after  the  execution  of  the 


verable  at  Vera  Cruz;  but  without  success,  as  per-j  foregoing  order,  it  will  be  expedient  to  regulate 
million  to  export  the  dollars  could  not  be  obtained,  their  discounts,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
by  the  individual  who  held  them.  the  offi  , and  the  extraordinary  demand  for  specie. 

In  comparing  the  means  which  have  been  pro-  which  may  be  expected  to  prevail  during  the  en- 
vfded*  and  those  which  are  in  a train  of  execution!  suing  season. 
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5th.  That  the  offices  reciprocally  refrain  from 
drawing1  on  each  other,  or  upon  this  bank,  until 
further  orders. 

6th.  that  the  cashier  of  this  bank  be  authorised 
and  required  to  draw  upon  the  cashiers  of  the  follow- 
ing named  offices  respectively,  for  the  anno «-  d 
sums  in  specie , and  direct  the  same  to  be  forwarded 
in  the  most  secure  and  expeditious  manner  to  this 
bank,  viz: 

The  office  at  Richmond  in  specie,  or  A 

bills  at  sight  on  this  city,  NewATork  C 50,000 


or  Boston.  j 

The  office  at  Lexington  in  specie,  100,000 

Louisville,  100,000 

Cincinnati,  50,0oO 

Pittsburgh,  50,000 

Chillicothe,  100,000 

Fayetteville,  10(7,000  j 


§550,000 1 


7th.  That  the  cashiers  of  all  the  offices  of  this  ■ 
bank  be  instucted  to  receive  in  payment,  and  on  ! 
deposit  as  cash  only,  such  bank  notes  as  are  actually  j 
paid  in  specie  on  demand,  within  such  distance  as  i 
shall  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  at  the  time  of  receiv- ' 
ing  any  such  notes,  and  not  to  credit  as  cash  the  notes 
of  any  bank  which  shall  remain  indebted  to  this  in- 
stitution after  payment  shall  have  been  demanded. 

8th.  That  when  the  banks  at  Cincinnati  shall  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  cashier  of  this  bank  for 
the  payment  of  their  respective  debts,  the  cashier 
Tfthe  office  at  Cincinnati  may  receive  the  notes  of 
anv  such  bank  as  cash,  provided  the  said  banks 
shall  thereafter  pay  its  notes  in  specie  on  demand* 
recapitulation: 

Of  the  means  comprehended  iirthis  report,  exclu- 
sive of  the  funds  in  London  and  Calcutta,  of  w hat 
may  be  received  from  the  debtor  banks,  and  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  public  deposits  arising  from  the 
duties  and  tonnage,  viz: 

’ Specie  expected  soon  to  arrive,  850,000 

Deficiencies  in  the  reductions  requir-?  - r7_ 
ed  by  the  resolution  of  20  July,  5 ’ ' * 
Additional  reduction  at  the  offices,  as  ^ ^qq  qoQ 
recommended,  5 ’ ’ 

Funded  debt  of  the  U.  States  to  be  sold,  400,000 
Additional  reduction  of  discounts  at 

this  bank,  suppose  5 * ’ 

Specie  from  Charleston,  150,000 
Specie  from  the  7 offices  } qqq 
as  designated,  5 3 

— 700,000 

Specie  to  be  ordered  frGm  Europe,  1,560,000 

§7,027,500 


Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  W.  JONES, 

TKOS.  M.  WILLING. 
JOHN  CONNELLY. 
Bank  of  the  United  States , Oct.  30,  1818. 

Answer  given  by  the  president  of  J\eiv  York  branch,  as 
to  amount  of  specie  required, 

JYew  York,  28 th  December,  1816. 
Sin — I had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter,  with 
a copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  bank,  on  the  16th  inst.  which  I have 
in  compliance  writh  your  request,  submitted  to  the 
board  of  directors  for  their  consideration;  the  re- 
sult of  which  is,  that  they  deem  it  desmable  that  the 


capital  here  to  commence  with,  should  not  be  less 
than  §1,500,000,  viz:  §800,000  in  specie,  and  §700- 
000  in  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  They 
make  no  account  on  funded  debt,  as  they  do  not 
perceive  how  that  can  be  applied  to  tire  branch  as 
active  capital. 

In  taking  a view  of  the  revenue,  they  are  led  to 
believe,  that  the  amount  now  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  government  in  the  banks  here,  exceeds  three 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  average  amount 
hereafter  in  deposit  may  be  about  §1,500,000,  which 
if  collected  and  received  by  the  branch,  we  might 
calculate  on  the  use  of  one  million  in  discounts,  ike. 
ike.  this  added  to  the  amount  of  §1,500,000  as  de- 
sired, would  make  up  the  sum  of  §2,500,000,  which 
might  be  considered  as  active  capital.  But,  from  the 
contents  of  a circular  from  the  treasury  department, 
under  date  of  the  20th  inst.  which  has  been  addres- 
sed to  the  state  banks  here,  and  of  which  you  have 
no  doubt  a copy,  no  account  can  at  present  be  made 
by  the  branch  bank  here,  for  any  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue, until  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  hence  it  re- 
sults that  the  branch  bank  here  cannot  safely  ope- 
rate but  on  the  capital  actually  received  from  the 
mother  bank,  including  the  amount  of  specie  to 
be  received  from  the  commissioners  who  have 
the  subscriptions,  and  who  are  to  receive  the 
second  instalment,  which,  if  paid,  will  probably 
amount  to  about  §300,000;  the  residue  of  §500,000, 
to  make  up  the  §800,000,  w ill  of  course  have  to  be 
provided  for  in  such  . anner  and  period,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  bank,  and  that  of  the  country, 
will  render  most  convenient. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR, 

Pres’c , of  the  Office  Dis.  & Dept 

William  Jo?ies , Esq. 

President  of  the  bank  of  U.  States. 


' Opinion  of  counsel,  and  resolution  prohibiting  transfer 
of  stock,  which  had  not  been  fully  paid-up. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  an<I  directors  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States: 

January  24  th,  181 7, 
Present,  W.  Jones,  president. 

Messrs.  Ralston  Savage  Fisher 

Willing  Eyre  Goddard 

Butler  Girard  Evans 

Leiper  Price  Connelly 

Bolden  Wetherill 

The  president  informed  the  board,  that  he  had 
in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
meeting,  submitted  the  following  questions  to  coun- 
sel, and  had  received  an  answer,  with  a form  of  a 
certificate  of  stock,  wffiich  wrere  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  minutes;  viz. 

1st:  Is  it  obligatory  upon  the  corporation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  stock  of  the  bank,  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  shares. 

2d.  If  it  is  obligatory,  and  the  bank  shall  have 
provided  for  the  transfers  accordingly,  has  the  board 
of  directors  the  law’ful  authority  to  withold  the 
transfer  of  a certificate  of  stock,  on  which  a partial 
payment  shall  have  been  made,  when  a subsequent 
payment  shall  be  due  and  unpaid. 

3d.  If  the  respective  instalments  shall  not  be  paid 
at  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  has  not  the  board  of 
directors  the  lawful  authority  to  demand  the  inter- 
est thereon,  from  that  time,  until  the  day  of  actual 
payment? 

4th.  If  the  authority  of  the  board  shall,  in  your 


*The  above  resolutions  w’eTe  adopted-. 
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opinion,  be  incompetent  to  the  end  proposed  in  the 
foregoing1  questions,  is  there  any  other  adequate 
expedient,  within  the  lawful  authority  of  the  board? 

Philadelphia , January  22</,  1817. 
r Sir — We  hare  given  to  the  questions  proposed  in 
your  letter  of  yesterday  ^received  this  day)  all  the 
consideration  the  limited  time  would  admit,  and  we 
beg  you  to  inform  the  board,  that  during  Mr.  Ser- 
geant’s absence,  we  shall,  at  all  times,  be  ready  to 
confirm  the  reference  whichhe  has  made  to  us.  in  the 
letter  of  which  you  have  furnished  us  an  extract. 

In  answer  to  the  first,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  the  stock,  prior  to  the  completion 
cf  the  shares;  but  it  is  in  their  power  to  provide  for 
such  transfer,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  condi- 
tions they  may  deem  expedient,  and  we  are  therefore 
of  opinion,  that  the  board  may  adopt  a form  of  trans- 
fer, which  will  confine  transfers  to  such  shares  only, 
as  are  not  in  default  for  any  instalment.  We  take 
the  liberty  of  handing  herewith,  such  a form. 

The  second  question  has  already  been  answered. 
In  answer  to  the  third  question,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  board  has  not  the  authority  to  demand  inte- 
rest upon  instalments  in  arrear.  On  this  question  we 
wish  to  be  understood,  as  expressing  our  present 
©pinion,  which  a further  consideration  may  alter. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  we  have  already 
suggestedthe  only  arrangement  which  occurs  to  us, 
for  promoting  the  punctual  payment  of  the  instal- 
ments, viz.  depriving  the  shareholders  of  the  benefit 
©f  transfering  any  share  in  default. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obdt.  serv’ts. 

(Signed)  JOS.  REED, 

HOR.  BINNEY, 

H.  CHAUNCEY. 
Wm.  Jones,  Esquire,  president  bank  United  States . • 

J\To.  Bank  o f the  United  States  of  America. 

This  is  to  certify  that 

2d  instalment  due  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  capital 
1st  July,  1317.  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United,  trans- 

ferable at  the  said  bank,  by  the  said 
or  attorney, 

subject  nevertheless  to  the  third  pay- 
ment, to  come  due  thereon,  accord- 
ed Instalment,  due  ing  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the 
1st  January,  i8!7*  charter  of  the  said  bank;  in  default 
whereof,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  said  charter, 
then  such  share  shall  cease  to  be 
transferable  until  said  payment  be 
made. 

Witness  the  seal  of  the  President, 
directors  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
the  United,  States,  at  Philadelphia, 
the  day  oi  18 

The  question  submitted  to  counsel,  and  their  opi- 
nion thereon,  in  respect  to  the  transfer  of  stock  of 
the  bank,  upon  which  the  respective  instalments 
which  may  be  due,  shall  not  have  been  paid  at  the 
time  of  any  such  application  to  transfer,  being  under 
consideration. 

On  motion,  resolved,  that  the  officers  of  the  bank 
be  instructed  to  confine  the  transfers  of  the  stock  of 
this  bank,  to  such  shares  only  as  are  not  in  default 
for  any  instalment. 

Jonathan  Smith’s  cashier , letter  to  S Frothingham,  re- 
specting notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States , re- 
ceived for  duties , &c. 

Bank  United  States,  Dec.  14,  1818. 
Dear  Sir— The  committee  of  inquiry  wish  to  as- 


certain the  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  corporation 
payable  at  this  bank  and  its  offices  of  discount  and 
deposit  severally,  which  have  been  received  at  the 
office  at  Boston  on  account  of  the  public  revenue; 
also,  the  amount  of  debentures,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  paid. 

If  the  data  in  your  office  will  enable  you  to  furnish 
the  information  required,  you  will  give  it  retrospec- 
tively to  the  commencement  of  your  operations,  or 
as  far  back  as  the  discrimination  maybe  practicable. 

I am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

(Signed)  JONA.  SMITH  Cashier. 

Samuel  Frothingham , Esq . cashier  Boston. 


List  of  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  received , 
for  duties  &c. 

Office  of  discount  and  deposit, 

Boston,  Dec.  19th,  1818. 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  14tli 
inst.  which  I received  yesterday  I have  the  honor  to 
state  that  this  office  commenced  the  collection  of 
the  public  revenue,  on  the  6th  February,  1817,  and 
from  that  date,  to  the  13th  March  following,  receiv- 
ed on  account  thereof 

In  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States,  §135,320  05 
Do.  Baltimore  office  22,800 

Paid  in  debentures  to  the  last  date  108,598  27 
On  the  13th  March,  1817,  we  commenced  receiv- 
ing in  deposit  as  cash,  and  paying  promiscuously 
with  the  notes  of  this  office;  the  notes  of  the  bank, 
and  several  branches,  and  continued  with  a trifling 
intermission,  until  the  19th  March,  1818;  during 
this  time,  we  have  no  data,  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  amount  received  for  the  revenue. 

Debentures  paid  during  this  time,  §975,727  57 
The  amount  of  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  and  several  offices,  received  in  payment  of  the 
revenue  at  this  office,  from  the  19th  March  1818,  to 
this  day,  is  §1,372,474  14,  as  follows,  viz: 

Notes  of  the  bank  of  United  States  §598,429  14 


Baltimore  - 

97,635 

New  York 

- 156,165 

Washington 

99,725 

Richmond 

- 44,150 

Norfolk 

22,230 

Charleston  - 

- 36,930 

Savannah  - 

47,130 

Fayetteville  - 

- 22,540 

New  Orleans 

10,960 

Cincinnati 

- 15,310 

Lexington  - 

8,820 

Chillicothe  - 

- 1,650 

Louisville  - 

5,280 

Pittsburg 

- 10,640 

Portsmouth 

78,380 

Providence  - 

- 72,140 

Middletown 

44,360 

Debentures  paid  from  the  19th  of  March  last,  to 
this  day,  §731,892  96. 

The  debentures  have  principally  been  appropri- 
ated in  part  payment  of  the  duties. 

When  payment  of  the  debenture  has  been  requir- 
ed, the  bond  for  duties  having  been  previously  dis- 
charged, during  the  time  that  the  notes  of  the  other 
offices  were  received  at  this  as  cash,  such  deben- 
tures have  been  paid  in  these  notes  which  were  re- 
sponded for  in  specie  at  this  office,  if  required,  and 
the. notes  of  this  office.  Since  that  period,  such 
debentures  have  been  paid  in  the  notes  of  this  of- 
fice. 

I am,  with  much  respect,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

(Signed)  SAM’L.  FROTHINGHAM,  Cash’rv 
Jona.  Smith , Esq.  cash’r  of  the  bank  U.  S. 


Hank  United  States , December  2l»  1818. 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT. 

The  Debtor  side  consists  of  a number  of  items,  which  we  consolidate,  to  save  room,  as  they  are  ap- 
parently of  no  general  importance  to  a full  understanding  of  the  subject — 

Permanent  expeases— at  the  bank  from  1st  Jan.  to  30th  June,  1S18  and  at  the  offices  from 

1st  Jan.  to  30th  May §11,876  43 

Current  expenses,  at  the  bank — from  1st  Jan.  to  30th  June,  6 mo.  41,1-61  70 

do.  at  the  several  offices,  from  1st  Jan.  to  30th  May,  1818— the  highest  at 
li;diimore,  §16,144  50,  and  at  New  York  nearly  as  much;  the  lowest  at  Fayetteville, 

2,084;  at  Boston  only  2,835  55,  he. 130,170  89 

Sundry  losses  ---------  - - 1,689  89 

For  Bonus  - --  --  --  --  --  - i-  - 45,000  09 

Expenses  of  importing  specie 86,250  57 

3rd  dividend— at  3$  per  cent. 1,225.000  00 

Balaxce - - - 91,151  37 

§1.632,319  85 


transacted  at  the  several  offices,  &c. 

Balance  per  general  ledger a §49,964  38 

Discount  received  at  bank  United  States,  to  this  day  ....  §347,138  26 

Exchange  do.  do.  do.  - 4,004  31 

Interest  received  on  funded  debt §20^,073  54 

do.  from  banks,  &c 24,240  65 226,314  19— 577,456  76 

Biscount  received  at  office,  Portsmouth,  to  30th  May 7,105  69 

Boston 28,448  00 

Exchange  do. 69  18 

Interest  do. 177  45 28,694  63 

Discount  Providence 12,065  68 

Do.  Middletown 9,444  64 

Do.  New  York 67,382  04 

Exchange  do. 1 10  00 

Interest  do 1,551  20 69,043  24 

Discount  Baltimore 294,260  11 

Exchange  do. 17,280  06 

Interest  do. 754  92 — 312,295  09 

Discount  Washington 42,4^6  72 

Interest  do. 18,418  85 60,845  57 

Discount  Richmond - 92,001  24 

Do.  Norfolk 40^462  74 

Do.  Fayetteville 12,320  66 

Exchange  do.  548  51 12,869  17 

Discount  Charleston 61,850  11 

Do.  Savannah 23,567  11 

Exchange  do.  20,283  GO 43,850  71 

Discount  Lexington 40,860  20 

Exchange  do 26,543  77 

Interest  do 3,527  09 70,931  06 

Discoid  Louisville 17,457  76 

Exchange  do - 2,437  79 

Interest  do. 7,861  12 27,756  67 

Discount  Chillicothe  - 10  627  34 

Exchange  do. 4,332  84 

Interest  do.  - 1,085  48 15,995  66 

Discount  Cincinnati 46,080  6l 

Exchange  do. - 10,006  44 

Interest  do.  - 14,568  77 70,655  82 

Discount  New  Orleans 34.601  28 

Exchange  do. 12.317  64 46,918  92 

Discount  Pittsburg 19,006  44 

Exchange  do. 3,105  63 22,112  07 


§1,632,319  85 


Bunk  of  the  United  States , July  6,  1818. 


dj^There  are  several  other  tables  annexed— but,  from  a careful  examination  of  them,  we  cannot  see 
that  they  can  be  useful  to  the  public  at  large,  and  are  omitted.  We  thus  conclude  the  aeries  of  papers 
and  documents  accompanying  the  most  laborious  report  of  the  committee. 
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On  Foreign  Coins. 

TREASURY  REPORT. 

Treasury  department,  6th  January,  1819. 

Sin — In  reply  to  your  letter,  enclosing*  a resolu- 
tion of  the  senate,  directing*  the  committee  of  finance 
“to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  continuing1  n 
force  the  act  of  the  29th  of  April,  1816,  regulating 
the  currency  of  certain  foreign  coins  within  the 
United  States,”  I have  the  honor  to  state,  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  continue  the  saidactso  far  as  foreign 
gold  is  rendered  current  in  the  United  States.  From 
the  enclosed  letter  from  the  director  of  the  mint,  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  foreign  gold  coins  now  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  current  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  act,  may  be  recoined  before 
its  expiration.  Until  the  capacity  of  the  mint  shall 
be  increased,  it  is  believed  that  the  public  interest 
requires  that  the  said  act,  so  far  as  it  renders  foreign 
silver  coins  current,  should  be  continued. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  foreign  silver  coins 
should  not  be  continued  current  after  the  capacity 
of  the  mint  shall  be  so  increased  as  to  remove  the 
inconvenience  which  might  result  from  the  tempo- 
rary exportation  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
United  States.  According  to . the  communication 
from  the  director  of  the  mint,  about  three  millions  of 
dollars,  in  silver,  can  be  coined  in  one  year.  If  this 
capacity  should  be  doubled,  the  repeal  of  the  law- 
making foreign  silver  coins  current,  might  be  effect- 
ed with  safety,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  by  such  augumentation  in  the  powers  of  the 
mint,  to  the  holders  of  such  foreign  coins  to  have 
them  recoined. 

As  Spanish  milled  dollars  compose  the  great  mass 
of  foreign  silver  coins  which  circulate  in  the  United 
States,  and  generally  command  a premium  when 
compared  with  the  dollar  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially for  exportation  to  China,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  cease  to  be  a tender  as  soon  as  the  capa- 
city of  the  mint  shall  be  increased  so  as  to  recoin  such 
part  of  the  Spanish  milled  dollars,  imported  into  the 
United  States,  as  may  be  necessary  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

The  holders  of  this  foreign  coin,  whether  indivi- 
duals or  corporations,  may  then  demand  for  it  such 
price  as  will  indemnify  them  for  the  expense  of  im- 
portation. Considering  that  the  Spanish  dollar,  in 
the  United  States,  is  more  an  article  of  commerce 
than  a standard  by  which  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
other  articles;  that  its  value  at  the  same  time,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  union,  varies  from  par  to  ten  per 
cent,  it  is  conceived  that  the  public  interest  requires 
that  it  should  cease  to  be  a legal  tender  as  soon  as 
an  extensive  and  prompt  recoinage  shall  be  provided 
for. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  serv’t. 

WM.  II.  CRAWFORD. 

Honorable  John  W.  Eppes, 

Chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance. 

Mint  of  the  U.  States,  Dec.  28*/i,  1818. 

Sin — Having  consulted  the  other  officers  of  the 
mint,  and  deliberately  considered  the  subject  of  the 
queries  which  I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  in 
your  letter  of  the  16th,  I shall  now  attempt  their  an- 
swer, without,  however,  vouching  for  any  very  great 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Query  1st.  “What  number  of  eagles  and  half 
eagles'can  the  mint,  in  its  present  situation,  coin  per 
day?” 

Answer.  With  the  aid  of  a new  foundery  and  refin- 
ing furnace,  which  are  now  nearly  completed,  the 
mint,  in  its  present  situation,  and  coining  gold  with- 


out silver,  would  be  able  to  prepare  and  strike  about 
7,000  pieces  per  day,  or  35,000  per  week,  reckoning 
only  five  working  days  in  the  week,  to  allow  for  una- 
voidable accidents  and  interruptions. 

Query  2d.  “What  number  of  dollars?”  3d.  “What 
number  of  half  dollars?”  4th.  “What  number  of 
twenty,  ten,  and  five  cent  pieces?” 

Answer.  Making  silver,  without  gold,  the  weekly 
coinage  in  dollars  may  be  rated  at  about  60,000;  in 
half  dollars  85,000;  and  in  smaller  coins,  100,000 
pieces  respectively.  And  beyond  this,  which  would 
be  fully  double  of  the  last  year’s  coinage,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mintcould  notbe  much  extended,  without 
erecting  a new  building,  with  some  additional  appa- 
ratus; for  in  our  present  situation,  we  are  very  much 
limited  for  want  of  room,  having  to  rent  two  small 
lots  for  our  necessary  accommodation. 

On  the  above  estimate  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
1.  That,  in  order  to  be  constantly  employed,  depo- 
sits, whether  of  gold  or  silver,  equal,  at  least , to  two 
weeks  coinage,  should  always  be  in  advance.  2. 
The  copper  coinage  is  considered  as  continuing  in 
constant  operation,  striking  at  least  100,000  cents 
per  week.  3.  To  effect  the  coinage  above  stated, 
there  would  be  wanted  an  appropriation  for  addi- 
tional workmen,  wastage,  and  sundry  incidental  ex- 
penses, of  about  $8000,  in  addition  to  the  estimate 
lately  transmitted  from  the  mint  to  the  treasury  de- 
partment. ' 

Query  5th.  “What  additional  expense  would  it 
require  to  coin  double  or  quadruple  the  number  of 
silver  coins  which  can  be  coined  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  mint?” 

Answer.  As  far  as  respects  a double  coinage,  the 
answer  is  attempted  in  the  foregoing  queries:  and  for 
further  extension,  as  before  observed,  a new  build- 
ing would  be  required.  From  the  nearest  estimate, 
which  present  circumstances  will  enable  us  to  make, 
it  is  believed,  that  the  expenses  for  the  purchase  of 
a lot,  and  erecting  a suitable  building,  with  such  ad- 
ditional apparatus  as  might  be  necessary,  would 
amount  to  about  $25,000;  and  that,  from  the  time 
of  its  commencement,  it  might  be  finished  in  about 
12  months.  The  coinage,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
carried  on  at  the  present  establishment.  The  lot 
and  building  at  present  occupied  by  the  mint,  would 
probably  bring  from  12  to  15,000  dollars. 

Query  6th.  “Have  you  any  particular  information 
of  tlie  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  during  the 
present  year,  in  France  and  England?  Has  the  late 
coinage  in  England  raised  the  relative  value  of  those 
metals?” 

Answer.  In  reply  to  the  above,  I would  beg  leave 
to  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  an  editorial  es- 
say, taken  from  a London  paper  of  tlie  22d  of  April 
last,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  great  per- 
spicuity, and  to  which  I have  little  to  add.  The  state- 
ment of  facts,  however,  given  in  this  essay,  corro- 
borates an  observation  which  I had  the  honor  to 
make  during  the  Inst  session  of  congress  to  Mr. 
Lowndes,  then  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  in  reply  to  a question  which  it  that  time 
he  was  pleased  to  propose,  which  I here  transcribe. 

Query  7th . “Are  any  amendments  in  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  necessary  to  secure  the  coinage 
of  a more  considerable  quantity  of$*oMthan  has  here- 
tofore been  annually  coined  at  the  mint?” 

Answer.  Nothing  occurs  to  me  as  adequate  to 
this  effect,  except  increasing  the  value  of  gold  re- 
latively to  that  of  silver,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  According  to  the  standard  in  the 
United  States,  this  ratio  in  the  pure  metals  is  as  15  to 
1.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is  as  16  to  1,  which  I 
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believe  is  at  present  the  maximum.  7 hough,  as  the 
coin  of  no  one  country  in  Europe  are  a legal  tender 
in  any  other,  gold  and  silver,  whether  in  coins  or 
bullion,  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and  their  re- 
lative value  is  continually  varying,  according  to  cir-| 


all  other  duties  on  coinage,  were  in  effect  abolish- 
ed, or  rendered  ineffectual.  In  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  until  the  43d  year  of  her  reign,  60 
shillings,  each  weighing  4 dwts.  equal  to  96  grs. 
were  cut  out  of  a pound  of  silver  bullion.  In  "the 


cumstances.  Considering  the  expense  of  the  impor-  j 43d  year  of  the  re.gn  of  that  princess,  62  shillings 
tation  of  gold  into  the  United  States,  1 should  think  ; were  cut  out  of  a pound  of  silver  bullion;  and  the 


that  our  government  would  be  justifiable  anaddii 
10  per  cent,  to  the  present  relative  value  of  gold.! 
This  wouid  hold  out  a powerful  and  effectual  motive 


g weight  of  each  shilling  consequently  diminished 
1.  front  96  grs,  to  92.357;  at  which  rate  it  has  conti- 
e.  nued  until  the  late  alteration,  say  as  62  shillings  arc 
for  the  importation  of  gold  into  the  United  States,  j to  5,760  grs.  (the  number  of grains  in  a troy  pound,) 
and  at  the  same?  time  be  a powerful  barrier  against  so  are  21  shillingsto  1,950,  the  number  of  grains. in 
its  exportation.  All  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  i 21  shillings  ofthe  old  standard.  .Again,  1,950  grains 
American  gold  coins  nowjin  circulation  might  be  | divided  b,v  129.5.  (the  number  of  grains  of  gold  in 
readily  obviated,  either  by  calling  them  in  for  re-  a guinea,)  gives  for  a quotient  15.059. 


coinage,  or  suffering  them  to  puss  at  the  increased 
value. 


The  proportion  of  standard  silver  to  standard 


„ ..  , i ! gold,  in  point  of  value,  supposing  the  weights  equal. 

Presuming  that  it  would  not  be  unacceptable,  I , is  neaily  HS  15.059  to  1.  But  now,  when  66  shillings 
have  enclosed  a description,  with  the  impressions  are  cut  out  of  a pound  of  silver,  and  onlv  21  of  these 
and  qualit'.es,  of  siiiidry  spcc^e:5.of  s;h  er  dollais  from  given  for  a guinea,  the  proportion  is 'altered;  the 


c V.  i ,,  ^lventora  STuinea»  l|\e  proportion  is  altered;  the 

hi  have  fi’om  time  to  time  been  shilling,  which  before  weighed,  of  standard  silver, 
as  deposits s.  T lie  whole  amount  92  grs.  and  85r  (lccinial  pab  s,  is  now ; educed  to  87 

Ul‘nf  ,Vie  iast  }ear’  1S  but  htt  , grams  and  2.292  decimal  parts,  or  5 1-4  grains  less 


South  America,  which  hav 
brought  to  the  mint,  a 
of  such  deposites,  du 
short  of  half  a million  of  dollars. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

ROBERT  PATTERSON. 

P.  S.  I have  also  enclosed,  from  the  A-ssayerof  the 
mint,  a statement  of  the  weight  and  quality  of  sundry 
silver  coins  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
which  may  probably"  be  acceptable. 


From  a London  paper  of  April  22 d 1818. 


tnan  the  old  standard;  in  each  shilling,  equal  to  2 
farthings  and  7.138  decimals  of  a farthing,  or  near- 
ly 3.-4  of  a penny,  worse  than  the  old  standard  eoin- 
1“  v aSe- 

1 v Tuis  defalcation  of  weight, amounts,  in  21  shillnrgs, 

to  119  grains  and  25 'decimal  parts,  equal  in  value 
i to  Is.  2d.  and  9.189  decimal  parts,  or  Is.  2d.  1-4 
t nearly,  which,  in  large  sums,  makes  a considerable 
[difference,  being  118s.  75  decimal  parts  per  cent. 


The  large  quantity  of  gold  pieces  which havelatcly  1 short  o(-  the  old  glue  'f  1(|  c0  ‘cd  Jth 

r.mnpH.  thfir  almnd  lmmprliatp  rhsnn-  .,.t-  -i  °.  . . V 


been  coined,  and  their  almost  immediate  disap- 
pearance from  circulation,  is  a subject  of  surprise 


: This  reduces  the  proportion  which  gold  and  silver 
bear  to  one  another,  from  15.059  to  1 1.121  to  1- 


and  material  concern  to  the  people  at  large.  1 hrTm***  aKcci.i-,.  i ^ • 

_ i ..  . . . f . 1 c as  was  oeroie  observe. i nearly  6 per  cent,  which  ' 

Some  have  ascribed  this  to  the  difference  of  ex-  i • , \ . , ' . 


ference  of  exchange  produce  any;  such  effect  at  pre 
sent,  when  it  is  evidently  in  our  favour.  But,  in  all 


If  this  statement  (if  correct,)  does  not  account  for 


probability,  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  of  g’old  coin  ^le  disappearance  of  the  gold  coin,  I am  at  a loss 
in  circulation  lies  nearer  home,  and  consists  in  the  say  what  other  cause  more  adequate  can  be  as- 
proportion  which  has  lately  been  established  be-  j S1gn<-‘d. 

tween  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  considered  as  bul- i P.  S.  The  proportion  of  silver  to  gold,  in  the 
lion.  To  explain  this,  it  isnecessary  to  advert  a lit-  j French  coin,  is  as  follows: 

tie  to  the  properties  belongingto  coined  money.  : Th®  six  franc  piece  (in  silver)  of  Louis  XV. 

Coin  may  be  considered  in  two  lights:  1st.  ' s a | weighs  18  dwts.  12  grs.  equal  to  444  these  mu! - 
sign  of  value,  and  again,  (which  is  the  most  impor-  j tiplied  by  8,  produce  3,552  g*rs.  '!  he  double  Louw 


tant  consideration)  as  a deposite  of  equal  intrinsic 
value  with  the  sum  it  professes  to  represent 


d’or  (gold)  weighs  9 dwts. 


3 grs.  equal  in  weight 
The  ( to  236  grs.  and  is  estimated  to  be  8 six  franc  pieces 


worth,  as  Mr.  Leake  observes,  is  the  intrinsic  value  m value.  Now,  3,552  divided  by  26  grs.  as  quotient 
which  makes  it  the  measure  of  all  other  things. — 15.053,  which  is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  15  lo  1 

scarcely  differing  from  the  proportion  of  silver  to 
gold  in  the  former  English  coinage.  Again  the  5 
franc  pieces  of  Napoleon  (silver)  weighs  16  d 


That  the  coin  should  possess  this  degree  of  intrinsic 
value,  was  secured  by  two  acts  of  parliament,  one  of 
the  18th,  and  the  other  of  the  25th  of  Charles  2d, 


dwts. 


which  enact,  “That  every  person  bringing  any  fo-  2 grs.  equal  in  weight  to  386  grs  7 his,  multiplied 
reign  coin  or  bullion  to  the  mint,  to  be  coined,  should  j by  8,  produces  3,088  grs.  ; lie  forty  franc  piece 
have  the  same  assayed  and  melted  down,  without  j of  Bonaparte  (gold)  valued  at  8 five  franc  pieces 


any  charge  or  defalcation;  and  for  every  pound  troy 
of  crown  gold  or  sterling*  silver,  should  receive  the 
like  weight  in  coined  money  of  crown  or  standard 
gold,  and  of  sterling  or  standard  silver;  and,  2d.  If 
the  bullion  so  brought  was  finer  or  coarser  than 
crown  gold  or  standard  silver,  so  much  more  or 
less  should  be  allowed,  as  it  was  better  or  worse, 
and  without  any  charge  of  coinage,  or  without  any 
undue  preference  in  the  coinage.  And,  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  mint  and  coinage,  a duty  was  laid 
on  wines,  & c.” 

It  appears  from  this  act,  “which  was  continued  by 
the  succeeding  princes,”  that  the  seigneurage  and 


weighs  8 dwts.  7 grs,  equal  to  159,  grs.  Now,  3,08c 
divided  by  199,  gives  lo.5I7  to  1,  as  the  proportion 
silver  bears  to  gold,  which  estimates  the  gold  high- 
er in  proportion  to  silver  than  in  the  former  coin- 
age. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  coinages  of  Holland 


bear  to 


and  the  proportion  which -gold  and  silver 
to  one  another,  in  the  money  of  that  country. 

J he  3 guilder  piece  of  Holland,  (silver)  weighs  1 
oz.  14  grs.  equal  to  494  grs.;  of  course,  14  guilders 
must  weigh,  or  be  equal  to  2,305  grs.  of  silver.  Th- 
Ruydu,  or  14  guilder  pieces,  (gold)  weighs  6 dw*. 
8 grs.  equal  to  152  grs.  Now,  2,305  divided  by  152, 
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gives  15.1665  as  the  proportion  which  silver  and 
gold,  in  the  Dutch  coin,  bear  to  one  another 

The  geometrical  mean  of  these  calculations,  is 
15.2451;  the  arithmetical  mean  is  somewhat  higher, 
being  15.2655.  Either  of  these,  compared  with  the 
proportions  formed  in  the  late  coinage  of  this  coun- 
try, will  sufficiently  account  for  the  gold  coin  being 
cither  exported  or  melted  down  at  home.  The  ad- 
vantage of  counterfeiting  this  coin  is  obvious,  wh ere 
the  counterfeit  might  contain  the  same  quantity  of 
silver  of  the  same  degree  of  purity  as  the  current 
money  of  the  realm,  and  yet  afford  an  adequate  ad- 
v ntage  to  those  who  counterfeit  it.  O.  C. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  gmss  weight 
and  degree  of  fineness  of  a variety  of  foreign  ooins, 
which  have  occasionally  been  brought  to  the  mint 
of  the  United  States,  mostly  obtained  from  experi- 
ments made  on  single  pieces;  and,  it  is  believed,  may 
be  considered  as  nearly  correct,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  piece  tinder  trial;  yet  perhaps,  in  all  cases,  itmay 
not  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  estimate  with  preci- 
sion their  respective  national  standards.  The  officers 
of  the  mint  are  more  conversant  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  coins.  The  modern  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  France,  commencing  with  the  Bonapartean 
system,  and  denominated  francs,  contain  nine  parts 
pure  metal,  and  one  part  alloy;  and  the  same  stand- 
ard, as  well  as  denomination,  appears  to  be  adhered 
toby  the  present  government  with  great  exactness. 
Although  the  same  uniformity  of  standards  is  not  ob- 
servable in  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Spain,  yet, 
as  the  average  quality  of  their  dollar  approximates 
so  near  to  those  of  France,  it  may  not  be  unsafe  to 
conclude  their  legal  standard  for  dollars,  and  parts 
of  dollars,  is  the  same. 


Gross  weight,  deg*  of  fineness, 
oz.  dwts.  grs.  oz.  dwts.  grs. 


Holland  piece  of  3 guilders  1 0 14  10  19 

Rix  Thayler  of  Denmark,  - 18  14  10  11 

Anstriau  Thayler,  (Maria  Theresa)  - 18  0 10  2 

"Bavarian  piece  (of  1816)  - 19  0 10  10 

Bratant  Kron**,  (Francis  IJ.)  - 19  0 10  10 

Ducatoon  of  Holland,  11  0 11  £ 

A 20  Krentzer  piece,  - 4 4 6 19 

A Russian  Ruble,  - 13  8 10  9 

Crown  piece  of  Portugal,  - 9 9 10  17 

Switzerland  piece,  40  Baty  (Canton 

of  Zurich)  - 18  21  10  12 

do  (Canton 

of  Luzerne)  - 18  20  10  16 

Barcelona  piece  (5  pesetas)  - 17  6 10  16 

Africa  ('Sierra  Leone)  dollar  - 16  13  9 17 

Portuguese  ditto  > - 17  10  10  16 

Chili  ditto  - 17  6 10  17 

Province  Rio  de  la  Plata,  do.  - 17  7 10  15 


JOSEPH  RICHARDSON,  Assayer. 

Mint  of  the  United  States , 

21th  of  the  12 th  month,  1818. 


Cumberland  Road. 

The  “Cumberland  road”  having  excited  some  at- 
tention in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  several 
petitions  relating  to  it,  being  recently  presented  to 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  induced  to 
lay  the  following  before  our  readers: 

From  a statement  laid  before  congress  by  Mr. 
Shriver,  superintendant  for  the  eastern  division  of 
the  road,  extendingfrom  Cumberland,  in  Maryland, 
to  Uniontown,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  sixty  and  one 
half  miles,  there  has  been  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
except  for  repairs,  $500,773  22 

The  sum  yet  wanting  to  complete  0 op 
the  road  to  Uniontown  \ 


Divide  this  sum  by  60  1-2  589,522  22 

shows  the  road  to  cost  about  $9,744  21  per  mile, 
including  every  expense,  On  this  route  are  several 
bridges,  two  of  which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  United  States. 


The  amount  drawn  for  repairs  is  as  follows? 


For  1814 

1815, 

1816, 
1817, 

Which  added  to 


1,006  92 
2,000  54 
2,002  11 

3,227  41—7,636  98 
$589,522  2^ 


Will  make  the  whole  cost  of  this  part 

of  the  road,  including  the  repairs  $597,169  20 
The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Thomson,  superin- 
tendant for  the  western  division  of  the  read,  exhi- 
bits the  following  result,  which  he  says  is  as  correct 
as  he  is  able  to  make  it,  in  the  present  rough  stale 
of  the  work: 


The  distance  contracted  for  is  36  miles,  and  213 
poles: 

Amt.  agreeable  to  contract  - 616,534  62  1-2 

Work  done,  has  cost,  $275,445 
Will  cost  to  finish  341,119  62 
Bill  drawn  in  payments  218,874  60 

Take  the  amount  as  stated,  agreeable  to  con- 
tract, 616,564  dollars,  and  divide  it  by  36,  makes  the 
cost  ofthe  last  38  miles,  a little  more  than  seventeen 


thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  six  dollar's  per  mile. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  whole  road,  from  Cum- 
berland, in  Maryland,  to  Wheeling,  in  Virginia, 
something  exceeding  96  miles,  when  completed,  is 
estimated  at  one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars , including  60,000  dollars  for  the  Monon- 
gahela  bridge;  of  which  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  the  amount  estimated  yet  to  be 
contracted  for,  and  the  probable  cost  of  the  road 
made  and  contracted  for,  is  stated  at  one  million 
two  hundred  and  six  thousand  dollars. — Sixty  miles 
of  the  road  is  completed. 

The  secretary  ofthe  treasury,  in  submitting  the 
statements  to  the  house  of  representatives  says,  by 
comparing  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mason 
work  east  and  west  of  the  Monongahela  are  ex- 
tremely different.  This  difference  has  been  point- 
ed out  to  the  superintendant  of  the  western  part 
of  the  road,  and  he  believes  a considerable  saving 
will  be  effected  upon  the  estimate  which  the  su- 
perintendant lias  furnished.  Greensburgh  Repub . 


Philadelphia  Bills  of  Mortality. 

The  whole  amount  of  deaths  in  the  city  and  li- 
berties of  Philadelphia  for  the  entire  year  of  1818, 
was  2765.  Greatest  number  in  July,  321;  least  in 
December,  196 — greatest  of  adults  in  January,  163; 
least  in  October,  95.  Greatest  of  children  in  July, 
178;  least  in  November,  59. 

Of  those -who  died , 628  were  under  1 year;  332  from 
1 to  5;  68  from  5 to  10;  35  from  10  to  15;  39  from 
15  to  20;  370  from  20  to  30;  416  from  30  to  40;  316 
from  40  to  50;  187  from  50  to  60,  138  from  60  to  70; 
90  from  70  to  80;  67  from  80  to  90;  24  from  90  ta 
100;  5 from  100  to  110. 

Diseases — Consumption  396;  cholera  morbus  203; 
convulsions  141;  fever-typhus  311, — other  fevers 
181;  dropsy  99;  do.  in  the  head  67;  clo.  in  the  breast 
5;  still  born  156;  debility  89;  atrophy  46;  appolexy 
40;  hives  48;  various  inflamations  170;  old  age  65.; 
pleurisy  25;  palsy  37;  small  pox  (natural)  8;  &c. 

The  population  is  supposed  to  amount  to  120,000. 


Porcelain.  The  manufacture  of  China  ware,  or 
porcelain,  equal  in  firmness  to  the  French,  has  been 
commenced  in  New-York.  At  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Historical  society,  a few  days  ago,  sam- 
ples of  the  articles  prepared  by  Mr.  Mead,  from  do- 
mestic materials,  were  presented  for  inspection. 
Their  forms,  their  composition,  their  enamelling 
and  every  thing,  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
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Mechanical  convenience  forbade  the  publication 
of  an  intended  supplement  to  the  present  number; 
and  also,  as  yet,  prevents  us  from  getting  out  the 
index  for  the  last  volume. 


General  Jackson. 

Whilst  the  people  were  tendering  the  honest 
homage  of  their  hearts  to  the  man  of  Orleans,  and 
conferring  upon  him  every  public  honor  which  they 
had  the  power  to  bestow, — while*  they  recognized 
in  the  intrepid  soldier  the  polished  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  with  the  mild  deportment  of  the  citizen, 
a committee  of  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates — the 
most  dignified  tribunal  known  to  the  constitution, 
save  that  from  which  all  lawful  authority  is  derived, 
was  engaged  in  preparing  very  solemn  and  serious 
charges  against  him — to  bring  him  before  the  bar 
of'  the  public  reason  loaded  with  reproaches,  as  a 
flagrant  violator  of  the  most  important  fundamental 
principles  of  right,  justice  and  law.  See  the  re- 
port, page  33. 

We  have  no  present  intention  to  examine  the 
facts  stated  in  this  report,  nor  to  make  any  remarks  up- 
on it.  But,  however,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  say — 
that  we  believe  them  to  be  untenable,  by  proof,  or 
to  be  excused,  as  to  the  general  himself,  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  superior,  the  president  of  the  United 
States:  all  which  will  probably  appear  before  ma- 
ny days.* 

It  is  not  our  practice  to  interfere  in  party  politics 
—-to  extol  the  ins  and  censure  the  outs,  or  vice  versa; 
and  we  do  not  care  to  the  value  of  a one  dollar  Owl 
Creek  bank  note,  whether  a president  of  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  east,  west,  south  or  north: 
else  we  might  say  much,  and  would  say  it  wurmly 
too,  about  the  proceedings  that  have  bean  had  re- 
specting general  Jackson.  If  we  do  not  know  we 
certainly  believe,  that  among  his  opponents,  in  or 
out  of  congress,  there  are  some  men  who  have  been 
influenced  only  by  a generous  love  for  the  constitu- 
tion and  liberties  of  our  country;  but  we  are  equal- 
ly certain,  that  others  have  been  led  to  array  them- 
selves against  him  through  passion  and  prejudice, 
or  with  a secret  design  to  affect  the  approaching 
election  of  president.  In  short,  and  in  common  phrase, 
that  they  have  “struck  at  another  man  over  his 
shoulders.”  This  is  our  serious  opinion. 

The  story  has  been  so  often  told  in  the  news- 
papers, that  party  hadnothiagto  do  in  the  question 
relating  to  the  Seminole  war,  that  many  have  be- 
lieved it.  We  always  believed  the  contrary,  and 
the  happy  contrivanc«  of  recording  the,  yeas  and 
nays,  proves  that  we  are  correct — unless  we  admit 
that  one  of  the  two  great  political  sections  in  con- 
gress is  much  more  regardful  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  than  the  other, — an  idea  that  can- 
not be  tolerated  is  this  “era  of  good  feelings!” 

It  is  of  no  importance,  at  this  time,  for  us  to  de- 

*The  National  Intelligencer,  received  since  this 
article  was  in  type,  says — “We  are  authorised  and 
requested  to  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
feel  interested  in  the  information,  that  strictures  on 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  senate  in  respect 
to  t'ne  Seminole  war,  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be 
shortly  offered  to  the  public  eye;  and  that  in  their 
character,  they  will  be  both  amole  and  free.” 

Vo*..  XVI  - & 


, clare,  yea  or  nay,  whether  all  that  general  Jackso^i 
has  done  is  in  conformity  to  our  opinions  of  right, 
though  we  take  it  for  granted  that  every  transaction 
ofhis,  sincehe  took  thefiekl,has resulted  inapresent 
good  to  his  country';  yet  as  “gold  may  be  purchased 
too  dear,”  a good  thing  may  be  produced  by  danger- 
ous means: — and,  if  he  has  committed  wrong  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  his  country,  or  outraged  hu- 
manity, let  him  be  punished.  But  even  Arburthnot 
and  Ambrister  w’ere  suffered  to  plead  in  their  own 
defence,  and  shall  we  refuse  the  like  privilege  to  a 
man  whose  deeds  of  high  renown  are  as  imperisha- 
ble to  his  glory,  as  the  history  of  the  republic.  Still, 
his  services  must  not  be  plead  in  extenuation  of  a soli- 
tary W'rong,  wilfully  committed.  We  would  rather 
that  Jackson  should  perish,  than  that  any  one  in  the 
United  States  should  be  above  the  law — but  it  is 
due  him  that  he  should  be  fairly  tried,  and  upon  his 
own  merits. 

With  due  deference  to  the  “collected  wisdom  of 
the  nation”  in  congress  assembled,  y et  know  ing  also 
that  the  members  are  mere  men,  liable  to  errors  in 
judgment,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  party,  pre 
judice  or  passion,  like  others — we  contend  that 
both  houses,  have  mistaken  their  power  in  suppos 
ing  that  the  general  was  directly  responsible  to 
either  of  them  for  any  transaction  ofhis  military  life, 
circumstanced  as  he  w as.  Admit  that  the  majority 
in  both  houses  had  agreed  to  censure  general  Jack- 
son,  where  are  their  means  to  punish?  Can  it  be 
believed  that  a simple  vote  of  disapprobation  in  con 
gress,  would  punish  him  sufficiently  for  the  outra- 
g’es  with  which  he  wras  charged?  Nay,  nay — if  he  is 
guilty  of  the  things  preferred  against  him,  his  lift? 
w'ould  be  a poor  forfeit  to  the  insulted  justice  of  his 
country. 

If  such  punishment  is  due,  but  that  congress  has 
no  power  to  inflict  it — what  could  all  the  long  re- 
ports and  long  speeches  have  amounted  to?  Only 
to  this — to  prejudice  the  tribunal  before  whom  the 
general  might  be  summoned  to  appear;  in  fact,  to 
order  it  to  condemn  him!  Thu3,  is  our  opinion,  con- 
gress acted  as  unadvisedly  as  the  general  is  charge- 
ed  with  doing;  having  fallen  into  the  very  error  that 
was  reprehended  in  him,  as  though  he  punished 
without  trial! 

The  fact  is  universally  believed,  that  the  presi- 
dent has  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  Jackson,  in  ex - 
tenso — in  many  cases  by  an  open  approval,  or  justifi- 
cation ofhis  proceedings,  and  in  all  the  rest  by  a tacit 
acquiescence  in  them.  The  general,  then,  is  exone- 
rated from  blame,  until  the  president  is  found  guil- 
ty of  wrong.  If  his  acts  were  unsupported  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  his  country,  they  now  are  the 
acts  of  the  executive,  the  agent  being  approved  by 
it;  let  the  executive  be  punished  first,  and  the  gene- 
ral will  naturally  suff  er. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct — if  the  act  s 
of  general  Jackson  have  by  any  means  become  the 
acts  of  the  president,  (and  they  must  be  so  regard- 
ed, seeing  that  the  general  has  not  been  put  upon 
his  trial  for  any  of  them),  what  shall  we  think  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  senate,  as  the  supreme  judge,  for 
acting  on  the  case  as  they  have  done?  Does  it  not 
appear  as  if  they  would  have  indicted,  tried  and  pu- 
nished the  president,  w hen  the  general  only  v.  :tv 
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seemingly  before  them.  They  might  have  request- 
ed, and  perhaps  ordered  (at  least  we  hope  that 
there  issucha  power  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people),  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  insti- 
tute an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  general, 
and  possibly  have  directed  a court  martial  to  be 
held  upon  him.  What  then? — if  the  president 
refused  to  carry  such  order  into  execution,  he 
might  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  senate;  but, 
if  the  order  was  put  into  operation,  the  president 
would  stand  as  impeached  for  neglect  of  duty  in 
not  having  done  it  before!  In  every  view  that  we 
can  give  to  the  matter,  this  seems  to  be  the  conclu- 
sion— that  it  is  the  president,  and  not  the  general)  -who 
is  responsible  to  congress  for  acts  committed  in  the  Se- 
minole -war,  as  things  are  now  situated. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  ground  has  been 
taken  or  not,  by  any  of  the  speakers  in  congress, 
having  yet  read  but  a few  of  the  speeches,  and  those 
very  slightly.*  We  apprehend,  however,  that  it  will 
appear  to  be  so  manifestly  just  to  the  people,  that 
they  will,  like  ourselves,  be  nearly  ready  to  believe 
it  was  the  president  who  was  really  under  trial  in- 
stead of  general  Jackson. 

If  this  belief  is  founded  upon  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  the  general  had  been  condemned  in  the  senate, 
for  calling  out  or  accepting  the  volunteers  from 
Tennessee — and  he,  to  justify  himself,  had  shewn 
that  that  act  was  approved  by  the  executive,  in  the 
warmest  terms, — what  would  be  the  state  of  the 
affair?  The  senate  we  know  are  the  judges  on  an 
impeachment  of  the  president,  and  the  result  would 
have  been,  that  they,  had  already  found  him  guilty, 
though  unarraigned,  of  a violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion1.0 In  courts  of  law,  in  cases  of  appeals,  the 
judge  who  has  decided  on  a controversy,  retires 
from  the  bench, — would  notthen  the  senate,  ac cowl- 
ing to  common  sense  and  common  law,  have  been 
rendered  incompetent  to  try  the  president — seeing 
that  the  sanction  of  the  president  must  be  accepted  as 
the  justification  of  Ids  subordinate  officer? 

We  like  plain  dealing — in  common  phrase,  we 
wish  that  “every  tub  should  stand  upon  its  own 
bottom-”  We  are  not  interested  in  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Monroe, — though  generally  pleased  with  his 
administration,  because  we  have  fallen  into  the  opi- 
nion that  the  republic  would  be  better  served,  if  the 
presidency  were  held  for  four  years  only.  Still,  he 
claims  of  his  countrymen  a frank  and  honorable  op- 
position. For  his  sins  of  commission  or  of  omission, 
lie  ought  to  be  directly  charged,  if  any  such  are  suf- 
ficient to  divest  him  of  the  good  will  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  we  dislike  all  round-about  ways  for  arriv- 
ing at  truth,  and  decidedly  reject  the  practice 
which  too  often  prevails  amongst  politicians,  of 
censuring  one  man  in  the  name  of  another. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  by  the  preceding 
remarks  that  we  intend  to  devote  the  Register  to 


* We  have  just  observed  that  this  ground  was  tak- 
en by  Mr.  Poindexter  and  others  during  the  de- 
bates about  tlie  Seminole  war,  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  seemed  to  be  admitted,  by  the  oppo- 
site side,  that  no  act  of  legislation  could  grow  out  of 
the  proceedings;  but  it  was  contended,  that  the 
house  had  a right  to  express  an  “opinion”  on  the 
subject.  Thus  then,  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  spent  three  week  of  most  pre- 
cious time,  to  the  neglect  of  much  important  busi- 
ness required  by  the  nation,,  and  the  postponement 
of  the  just  claims  of  many  private  citizens,  to  the 
ruin  perhaps,  of  some  of  them,  to  give  an  “opinion” 
which  could  not  have  had  any  legal  bearing  upon 
fjhe  person  or  his  conduct  censured  by  it! 


party  politics  or  electioneering  purposes,  though 
we  have  felt  it  right  to  say  something  on  a subject 
which  has  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  con- 
gress and  the  people.  We  shall  not  do  either;  sim- 
ply desiring  on  this  occasion  to  present  our  impres- 
sions concerning  a very  important  affair,  and  to  re- 
commend republican  frankness  to  all  politicians. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  principal  charge 
in  the  report  of  the  senate,  as  to  the  acceptance  of 
volunteers,  was,  as  we  a’e  informed,  justified  by  for- 
mer usage,  and  positively  approved  in  this.  The 
order  respecting  St.  Augustine1  depended  on  a con- 
tingency— that  is,  if  the  facts  as  reported  were  true. 
The  Washington  City  Gazette  says  that  Messrs.  King 
and  Eaton,  two  of  the  committee,  were  opposed  to 
the  report,  and  intended  to  have  presented  a coun- 
ter statement  (as  the  editor  understands)  “but  that 
the  session  was  too  near  a close  to  attempt  anything 
like  discussion.”  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
the  late  appearance  of  the  report  was  not  incidental 
to,  or  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  period  at 
which  a knowledge  was  possessed  of  the  things  it  re- 
proves— and  it  seems  unfair,  that  general  Jackson 
must  remain  subject  to  all  the  odium  which  the  re- 
port can  cast  upon  him  until  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress, ortreatthe  senate  with  what  may  be  construed 
into  disrespect,  by  defending  himself  before  his  fel- 
low citizens.  It  is  like  “hanging  a man  first  and 
trying  him  afterwards.” 


Revolutionary  Matters. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Register,  is  from  a gentleman  of  the  highest 
standing  in  Virginia — and  inserted  with  great 
pleasure,  in  justice  to  the  patriotic  efforts  of  an  il- 
lustrious friend  of  freedom. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  REGISTER. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  the  several 
communications  from  the  late  president  Adams', 
which  are  preserved  in  your  fourteenth  volume: 
and  though  a Virginian , and  as  zealous  for  the  honor 
of  my  country  as  any  individual  in  it,  I am  not  less 
devoted  to  truth,  and  real  merit,  whereever  it  may 
be  found.  I therefore  subjoin  with  pleasure,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  first  volume  of  Almon’s  Remembrancer 
entitled  Prior  Documents , printed  in  London  in  the 
year  1777,  in  confirmation  of  the  high  standing,  and 
important  services  of  James  Otis,  esquire,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  attested  by  Mr.  Adams- 
EXTRACT, 

From  “the  report  of  the  lords  committees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  house  of  lords  to  enquire  into  the 
several  proceedings  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  in  opposition  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  majesty* 
in  his  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  over  that  pro- 
vince.” 

“The  committee  having  perused  the  report  of 
the  board  of  trade  oftlie  11th  day  of  December  1764*, 
and  the  papers  laid  before  his  majesty  therewith; 
find  in  the  said  papers  the  strongest  assertions  by 
the  assembly  of  the  Massachusetts  bay,  of  their  sole 
right  to  pass  laws,  particularly  of  taxation,  and  of 
their  resolution  to  invite  the  other  colonies  to  com- 
bine with  them  in  measures  to  prevent  the  king  in 
his  parliament,  from  passing  any  such  laws;  for  in- 
stance, in  a letter  to  Mr.  Mauduit  then  agent  of  the 
province,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a committee  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  afterwards  ap- 
proved by  the  house,  they  use  the  following  expres- 
sions: ‘The  silence  of  the  province  should  have  been 
imputed  to  any  cause,  even  to  despair,  rather  than 
be  construed  into  a tacit  cession  of  their  rights,  or  an 
acknowledgment  of  a right  in  the  parliament  n 
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treat  Britain,  to  impose  duties  and  taxes  upon  a 
people  who  are  not  represented  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons.*— And  in  the  same  letter  they  avowed  and 
authenticated  the  doctrines  advanced  in  a certain 
pamphlet,  entituled,  « The  rights  of  the  British  colo- 
nies asserted  and proved -written  by  James  Otis,  es- 
quire,- which  pamphlet  amongst  other  things,  says 
“that  the  imposition  of  taxes,  whether  on  trade,  or 
on  lands,  or  houses,  or  ships,  or  real  or  personal, 
fixed  or  floating  property  in  the  colonies,  is  abso- 
lutely irrecsncileable  -with  the  rights  of  the  colonies , as 
British  subjects , and  as  men.” 

A stronger  evidence  of  Mr.  Otis’s  merit,  as  the 
enlightened  patriot,  and  a friend  of  his  country,  and 
of  his  early  services  to  her,  need  not  be  produced. 

Virginia , February  7, 1819. 


Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  States. 

Several  decisions  made  at  the  present  sitting  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  are  of  great 
and  general  importance,  and  the  opinions  on  such 
cases  shall  be  inserted  when  received,  for  the  use 
of  the  patrons  of  the  Register. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  case  of  Sturges  vs. 
Crowninshield — the  following  additional  accounts  of 
it  must  satisfy  the  public  curiosity  until  the  report  of 
it  is  published — 

The  New  York  Evening  Post , speaking  of  this 
case,  says — “We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal 
of  a letter  received  by  a gentleman  of  the  bar  at 
this  city  from  Washington,  dated  the  25th  February, 
stating  the  substance  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  in  the  above  case — which 
is  as  follows: 

“Discharges  under  state  insolvent  laws  exempt 
the  body  of  the  debtor  from  imprisonment;  but  his 
property  subsequently  acquired  is  liable  to  his  cre- 
ditors; or  in  other  words,  the  contract  is  discharged 
as  to  the  person,  but  not  as  to  the  future  estate  of 
the  party.” 

It  is  further  decided  that,  until  congress  acts  upon 
the  siibject,  the  states  may  pass  insolvent  or  bankrupt 
laws,  which,  however,  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  is  above  stated;  but  may  be  beneficial  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  partial  dispositions  of  property, 
which  now  operate  so  severely  upon  the  great  mass 
of  the  creditors  of  those  who  fail  among  us. 

This  is  all  that  has  yet  been  settled  upon  this  in- 
teresting subject.  Gentlemen  of  the  profession 
will  perceive  that  many  points  remain  for  discus- 
sion. 

Our  readers  may  be  satisfied  that  the  source 
whence  the  above  information  is  derived  is  such  as 
to  preclude  all  doubts  of  its  authenticity. 

The  Baltimore  American  observes. — We  under- 
stand that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  have  in  every  instance  recognized  as 
legal  and  constitutional,  the  act  ©f  limitation  exist- 
ing in  the  different  states,  it  being  an  evidence  of 
debt  which  the  legislature  have  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe and  determine.  This  information  being  de- 
rived from  a member  of  the  court,  may  be  confident- 
ly relied  on. 

Hence  it  follows  that  debts  of  longer  standing 
than  three  years,  are  barred  by  the  statute  of  limi- 
tation; and  as  the  legislature  at  their  last  session  ex- 
tended the  operation  of  this  law  to  foreigners  and 
residents  of  other  states  having  claims  against  citi- 
zens of  Maryland — the  effect  of  the  late  decision 
becomes  much  more  partial  and  limited  than  was 
apprehended. 

On  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  the  brig  Friends- 


chaft  and  cargo , argued  by  Mr.  Ogdfn  and  Mr.  Whea- 
ton for  the  captors,  and  by  Mr.  Hopkinson , for  claim- 
ants. The  sentence  of  the  circuit  court  was  affirm- 
ed and  the  property  condemned.  This  decision 
settles  a point  of  law  very  important  to  the  mercan- 
tile world,  that  where  a house  is  established  in  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  one  or  more  of  the  partner# 
reside  in  the  United  States,  or  in  a neutral  country, 
his  share  is  liable  to  condemnation  as  a prize  of  war, 
notwithstanding  his  pei'sonal  domic#  in  the  neutx-al 
country,  as  well  as  the  shares  of  his  copartners,  who 
are  actually  i-esident  in  the  enemy’s  country. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Pinckney  concluded  his 
argument  in  the  case  of  McCulloh  vs.  the  state  of 
Maryland,  involving  the  question  as  to  the  right  of 
the  states  to  tax  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 


Treaty  with  Spain. 

It  is  announced  in  the  account  of  Saturday’s  pro- 
ceedings in  the  house  of  representatives,  that  the 
president  has  officially  communicated  to  congress 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  which  has  been  solemnly  ra- 
tified on  our  part,  and  will  no  doubt  be  promptly 
ratified  by  the  government  of  Spain.  With  a view 
to  this  event,  a bill  has  been  introduced,  and  will 
probably  become  a law, authorizing  the  executive,  in 
that  contingency,  to  receive  the  territory  from  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  establish  a pro- 
visional government  therein. 

The  treaty  was  read  in  the  house  of  represents* 
tives  with  open  doors,  but  is  not  to  be  published  in 
extenso,  the  usage  in  such  cases  requiring  it  should 
not  be  promulgated  until  formally  ratified.  We 
have  little  doubt,  however,  that  a copy  of  it  will 
shortly  find  its  way  to  the  press.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that  the  summary  we  gave  of  its 
contents  appears  to  have  been  pretty,  correct,  with 
the  following  additions — 

All  grants  made  by  Spain  in  the  ceded  territory, 
anterior  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1818,  are  to  be  re- 
spected. 

The  islands  adjacent  to  Florida  are  ceded,  with 
the  territory. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  territory  shall,  having  the 
necessary  requisites,  be  admitted  into  the  union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states. — Nat.  Itiu 


State  Banks,  &c. 

Letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  communicating 
information,  pursuant  to  a resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives , of  the  22 d inst.  in  relation  to  the  ba- 
lances due  by  the  state  banks  to  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Febrteary  25*  1819.  Read  and  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Treasury  Oepartment. 

24 th  Februu  -y,  1810. 

Sir — In  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  house  Of 
representatives,  of  the  22d  instant,  directing  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  “to  inform  the  house,  whe- 
ther any,  and,  if  any,  what  part  of  the  balances  from 
the  state  banks,  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  second  article  of  the  compact  between 
them,  for  which  balances  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  to  receive  interest*  were  retained  by  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  as  special  deposits  for 
which  it  was  not  obliged  to  pay  specie  upon  de- 
mand”, I have  the  honor  to  state,  that  no  part  of 
the  sums  transferred  to  the  bank  of  the  United  State# 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  U.  States,  upon  which  interest 
was  payable  by  the  state  banks  to  that  institution, 
was  considered  as  special  deposit.  The  bank  was 
b<j>und  to  pay  for  the  sums  to  deposited,  specif- 
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whenever  demanded.  In  the  case  of  the  transfers 
made  subsequently  to  the  30th  of  June,  1817,  a pro- 
position on  the  part  of  a state  bank  to  pay  interest 
on  the  sum  transferred,  when  accepted  by  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  changed  the  character  of  the 
deposit  from  special  to  general  deposit,  and  subject- 
ed the  bank  to  the  payment  of  specie  when  demand- 
ed. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

Son.  Henry  Clay, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 


Honors  to  general  Jackson. 

The  late  tourof  this  distinguished  commander  has 
given  an  opportunity  to  a small  portion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  afford  an  evidence  of  their  regard  for 
his  invaluable  services  to  his  country.  As  the  fame 
of  such  men  is  the  property  of  the  nation,  we  have, 
cheerfully  given  up  a few  pages  of  our  paper  to 
record  some  of  the  things  that  o'c cured. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  passage  through 
Baltimore,  proceeding  eastward,  and  assigned  the 
reasons  why  this  patriotic  city  did  not  offer  to  him 
the  first  testimony  of  public  respect — the  people 
being  unadvised  of  his  expected  arrival,  and  it  was 
a continued  snow  storm  during  his  short  stay  with 
us.  He  was  however, waited  upon  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  those  things  which  took  place  on 
his  return. 

Arriving  at  Philadelphia , the  general  was  waited 
upon  by  the  militia  officers  of  the  division,  on  which 
occasion  a neat  address  and  reply  were  delivered 
and  received.*  On  Thursday  the  18th  ult.  he  dined 
at  the  Washington  hall  hotel,  a large  and  very  re- 
spectable company  being  present — major  Pierce 
Butler,  presided,  assisted  by-  Charles  Biddle  and 
Chandler  Price,  esquires,  as  vice  presidents.  The 

* PhiladelphiaFeh . 19. — The  officers  of  the  1st  di- 
vision Pennsylvania  militia  ^yesterday  assembled  to 
pay  their  respects  to  major  general  Jackson ; when 
general  Cadxvalader,  at  the  request  of  the  meeting, 
addressed  him  as  follows: 

General , The  officers  of. the  militia  of  the  1st  di- 
vision, who  now  wait  upon  you,  desire  me  to  express 
the  high  respect  they  entertain  for  your  valor  and 
patriotism,  and  the  satisfaction  they  feel  in  seeing  a- 
mongst  them  a man, to  whose  consummate  prudence, 
skill  and  energy  the  nation  is  so  largely  indebted; 
whose  name,  identified  with  the  glory  of  our  coun- 
try, naturally  excites  the  recollection  of  her  proud- 
est achievments. 

I make  this  communication  in  behalf  of  major  ge- 
neral Worrell;  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  in  these 
sentiments  of  my  brother  officers,  I most  cordially, 
participate. 

KEPLT. 

Gentlemen , To  meet  you  and  the  militia  officers  of 
the  1st  division 'Affords  me  the  highest  gratification. 

The  military  ardor  an *  1 patriotism, ever  evinced  by 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts; their  zealous  devotion  to  the  constituted 
principles  of  our  government;  is  the  utmost  pledge 
that  they  will  ever  prove  the  guardians  of  their 
country’s  liberty  in  peace;  in  war,  its  bulwark  and 
defence. 

For  the  polite  attentions  with  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  honor  me,  and  the  flattering  opi- 
nion you  have  expre  ssed  of  my  services,  permit  me 
to  present  to  you  and  your  associates  my  •acknow- 
ledgements. ' AM  DREW  JACKSON. 

To  major  gen.  Worrell  and  brig,  gen;  Caflhvaladsr. 


toasts  drank  were  neat  and  appropriate.  The  fol- 
lowing was  given 

By  the  president  of  the  day. — Our  illustrious  guest, 
major  general  Andrew  Jackson — May  he  long  en- 
joy the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  his  gal- 
lant services  on  various  occasions,  particularly  in 
the  signal  repulse  of  an  invading  army,  near  New- 
Orleans. 

After  this  toast,  general  Jackson,  in  a dignified 
and  impressive  manner,  offered  his  thanks  for  the 
polite  attentions  and  distinguished  honors  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  expressing  his  high  sense  of  the  grati- 
tude we  owed  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  revo- 
lution, for  our  present  happiness  and  elevated  na- 
tional character,  he  gave  the  following  toast: 

The  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  j 

The  general  left  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  and 
reached  at  New  York  on  the  20th.  When  the  steam 
boat  in  which  he  was  arrived  off  the  battery,  a sa- 
lute was  fired  by  a corps  of  artillery  stationed  there'; 
and  on  landing,  he  was  escorted  by  the  “Governor’s 
Guards”  to  the  City  Hall.  Previous  to  his  arrival, 
the  common  council  had  met  and  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  citizens  of  New-York,  voted  to  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  in  a gold  box,  with  suitable  inscrip- 
tions, passed  a resolution  requesting  his  portrait, 
and  appointed  a committe  of  their  own  body  to  re- 
ceive him  and  wait  upon  him  during  his  stay.  A 
very  respectable  committee  of  the  citizens  had  also 
invited  him  to  partake  of  a public  dinner,  which  the 
warrior  frankly  accepted  of;  and  major  gen.  Morton, 
in  a very  handsome  general  order,  directed  the  di- 
vision of  artillery  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  honor 
him  by  such  services  as  might  be  required,  &c. 

He  dined  with  the  mayor  on  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
and  attended  the  theatre  that  evening.  It  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  he  was  received  with  shouts 
of  applause  that  for  a considerable  time  suspended 
the  performance. 

The  next  day  he  partook  of  the  public  dinner 
prepared  at  Tammany  Hall, which  was  tastefully  de- 
■ corated  for  the  occasion.  The  mayor  presided,  sup- 
ported by  several  most  respectable  vice  presidents. 
The  company  consisted  of  nearly  four  hundred  per- 
sons. The  toasts  were  all  exceedingly  good;  we  se- 
lect the  following  as  specially  belonging  to  the  occa- 
sion. f 

Andrew  Jackson — The  saviour  of  the  south:  while 
the  Mississippi  bears  her  tribute  to  the  ocean,  his 
name  and  his  deeds  want  no  other  remembrancer. 

The  Spartan  band  of  modern  story — The  volunjj 
teers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  on  the  ramparts 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  other  toasts  were,  the  president — the  vice 
president — the  constituted  authorities  of  the  United 
States — the  United  States — Washington — Franklin; 
agriculture — commerce — domestic  manufactures — 
— the  sovereign  people — new  states — the  army — 
the  navy— the  militia — John  Adams — Thomas  Jef- 
ferson— James  Madison,  &.c.  with  appropriate  com- 
pliments or  appendages.  The  general’s  volunteer 
was,  the  governor  of  the  state — De  Witt  Clinton 

On  the  22d,  there  was  a very  splendid  ball  and 
supper  in  honor  of  Wasiiington’s  birth  day,  but  the 
opportunity  was  also  embraced  to  honor  the  gene- 


*The  memory  of  Washington  was  one  of, the  re- 
gular toasts.  It  would  be  well  generally,  to  associate 
the. names  of  these  illustrious  dead  together.  The 
nature  of  their  services  to  their  country  and  to  man- 
kind, was  different,  yet  each  gave  equal  lustre  to 
the  American  character,  and  will  long  be  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  the  good  and  enlightened  of  every 
land. 
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ral.  Every  thing1  was  in  great  stile — 700  persons 
were  present.  We  have  a long  description  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  rooms,  &.c.  When  the  general  en- 
tered he  was  sainted  by  a discharge  of  artillery 
from  a miniature  fort  raised  on  the  orchestra.  “The 
supper  room  (says  the  account)  was  thrown  open  at 
• 12  o’clock,  and  so  numerous  was  the  company  that 
there  was  scarce  room  for  the  ladies.  Over  the  head 
of  this  elegant  table  was  a transparency  with  this 
motto,  “In  the  midst  of  festivity,  forget  not  the  services 
and  sacrifices  of  those  -who  have  enabled  you  to  enjoy  it 
14r&  October  1780. 

8 th  of  January , 1815.” 

This  was  surmounted  by  a bust  of  Washington, 
crowned  with  laurel.  From  the  joy  and  hilarity  that 
prevailed,  we  calculated  pn  a complete  exhaustion 
of  animal  spirits  in  order  to  account  for  a certain 
flagging  that  appeared  after  supper;  but  to  our  sur-, 
prise,  there  was  suddenly  displayed  from  the  new 
orchestra, with  the  swiftness  of  a telegraph  or  signal, 
a flag,  on  which  there  was  the  vivifying  motto, 
“Dont  give  up  the  ship!”  The  effect  was  elec- 
trical— the  band  struck  up  “Washington's  march" 
and  the  ball  seemed  but  beginning!  ! 

The  diffusion  of  light  upon  an  assemblage  the  most 
brilliant  we  ever  beheld;  the  taste  with  which  the 
room  was  decorated  with  nearly  two  hundred  flags, 
including  those  of  almost  all  the  nations  in  the  wrorld, 
combined  with  the  military  glitter  of  about  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  in  full  uniform,  interspersed  in  the 
. dance  with  the  female  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
city, produced  an  effect  of  the  most  pleasing  nature.” 

Whenever  the  general  went  into  the  streets,  it 
w s d.fficult  to  fii.d  a passage  through  them',  so 
great  was  the  desire  of  the  people  to  see  him. 

The  following  was  the  address  of  the  mayor  of 
New- York,  on  carrying  into  effect  the  resolutions  of 
the  city  council: 

February  % 3,  1819. 

Major-general  Jacksox — No  task  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  me  than  that  which  1 am  now  to  per- 
form. I to  congratulate  you  in  behalf  of  the 
common  council,  and  of  our  fellow-citizens,  on  your 
arrival  among  us. 

We  are  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  op 
portunity  of  testifying,  by  every  mark  of  respect', 
the  feelings  your  high  military  services  have  in- 
spired. 

While  the  whole  country  was  agitated  by  the 
threatened  invasion  of  a powerful  foe,  we  could  not 
but  learn  with  anxiety  that  he  had  directed  a large 
armament  to  a point  where,  it  was  known,  he  could 
only  be  met  by  an  inferior  force,  chiefly  composed 
of  our  undisciplined  and  inexperienced  country- 
men. We  knew  that  Britain,  at  the  end  of  a con. 
test  which  had  convulsed  Europe  for  twenty  years, 
had  designed  her  veteran  and  victorious  troops  to 
make  war  upon  us;  but  the  sons  of  our  soil,  ani- 
mated by  your  spirit  and  conducted  by  your  wis- 
dom, drove  the  invaders  from  our  shores,  and 
achieved  a victory,  which,  whilst  it  raised  the  cha- 
racter of  our  country  to  an  elevation  that  attract- 
ed the  admiration  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  left  to 
every  American  a debt  of  gratitude  to  you,  and  to 
our  brave  brethren  who  fought  with  you,  which 
never  can  be  cancelled. 

With  these  sentiments,  allow  me  to  present  to 
you  this  certificate  of  your  being  admitted  a free- 
man of  this  city,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  com- 
pliance with  the  resolution  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, requesting  your  portrait. 


Permit  me  also  to  assure  you,  that  we  shall  feel 
crreat  nride  in  b^ing  able  to  claim  vou  as  our  fel- 
low-citizen, and  in  placing  the  poMr-dt  of  one  who 
h -s  deserved  so  well  of  his  count rv  in  our  gallery, 
already  occupied  bv  the  resemblances  of  many  who 
h ve  dmil  *r,  though  nn  one  superior,  claims  to  our 
gr/eful  a,'knowl,',d»r'rr»ents. 

Tii  yi  h'ch  gen  Jackson  made  the  following  reply : 

Sir — The  distinguished  honor  1 mb  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  of  Xew-York  has  conferred 
bv  my  adm  sion  asafreemsnoftheiv  city,  is  to  me  a 
source  of  the  highest  gratification,  and  will  ever 
be  recollected  with  feelings  of  the  warmest  sensi- 
bility T be  associated  wi*h  those  who  h.-v » been 
distinguished  for  their  patriotism  and  zealous  at- 
1 >chment  to  the  republican  principles  of  our  go- 
vernment, is  the  most  exalted  station  of  an  Ame- 
rican citiz»n.  The  approbation  vou  have  been 
pleased  to  express  of  my  humble  effbr’sin  thefield, 
command  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  for  those 
sentiments  am  I indebted  to  the  bravery  of  the 
troops  I lv>d  the  honor  to  command. 

W’>at  I h ive  done  was  for  mv  country;  had  I 
erred  in  the  discharge  of  my  offipial  duty,  that 
error  would  have  originated  in  the  warmth  of  mv 
devotion  to  her  interest,  and  a misapplication  of 
■he  means  b°st  calculated  to  promote  her  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  Bu  to  find  tKat  my  '•onduct 
b s h--e-  sectioned  hy  mv  government  and  approv- 
dbv  my  fellow-citizens,  i a source  fh  pnfr?»cS  one1 
quailed  in  tVie  occurrences  of  mv  life;  for  the  proud, 
est  honor  which  can  grace  the  soldier,  and  the 
richest  reward  which  he  can  receive,  for  the  fa- 
tigues, perils  and  privations  of  his  profession,  is 
the  approbation  of  a grateful  country. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

He  was  a1so  handsomely  addressed  by  the  cor- 
poration, to  whom  he  made  an  .appropriate  reply. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Tammanv  Society,  a powerful  body  of  republi- 
cans in  Now- York. 

1 'Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  order , 

New-Y  uk,  February  15.  1819. 

Str — Tn  addition  to  the  honor — we  feel  the  live- 
liest pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  unanimous 
sentiments  of  our  national  institution;  they  are  such 
as  wp  anticipated  from  the  whole  \merican  nation 
— and  which  are  fully  demonstrated  by  their  voice 
m the  great  council  of  the  union. 

The  date  of  our  resolutions,  sir,  will  show  you 
the  early  interest  we  took,  in  publicly  expressing 
our  undivided  determination  to  defend  your  honor, 
your  disinterested  patriotism,  your  gallantry  and 
decision,  in  the  arduous  conflicts  you  so  happily, 
and  so  gloriously,  succeeded  in.  The  very  extra- 
ordinary and  brilliant  events  which  occurred  in 
terminating  the  late  glorious  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, have  stampt,  with  imperishable  eclat,  the 
American  name;  especially,  the  transcendant  scene 
which  closed  the  last  act,  of  inflated  British  pride 
and  folly  at  New-Orleans.  To  yon,  sir,  under  the 
Divine  auspices,  and  the  amor  patria  of  our  brave, 
cur  virtuous,  western  brethren , our  country  is  in- 
debted for  the  result  of  that  most  unprecedented 
day. 

Columbia’s  voice,  in  neals  of  iron  thunder,  pro- 
claimed  the  dread  fiat  of  that  eventful  morn!  Terra 
was  drenched  with  human  gore!  The  perturbed 
elements  were  hushed!  Mars  and  Bellona  retired 
from  the  ensanguined  field!  and  god-like  peace  re- 
sumed her  gentle  reign!  But  how  transitory  are 
the  fleeting  views  and  hopes  of  credulous  man!— 
1 the  furies  are  again  unchained,  personated  by  the 
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Spaniard,  Britain, Indian!  congenial  trio!  with  unre- 
lenting malice  planned  and  matured  in  Pluto’s  con- 
clave, they  again  rush  forth  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
infamy  in  desolation  and  in  blood!  The  arsenal  of 
heaven  still  preserved  an  avenging  sword  to  punish 
their  long  cultivated  perfidy.  The  genius  of  our 
country  placed  it  in  your  efficient  hand — the  in 
suited  honor  of  our  aspiring  glory,  so  long  suffered 
with  impunity,  by  an  imbecile,  treacherous  nation, 
and  the  panders  of  a venal  court,  together  with  the 
less  criminal,  ignorant  aborigines — sons  of  nature 
— -rwas  promptly  avenged — justice,  honor,  humani- 
ty, marched  in  your  train  to  the  fields  of  glory. 

The  Seminole  war,  with  all  its  thorns,  has  entwin- 
ed a laurel  round  your  brow,  imperishable  as  time. 
W e approhat  e your  noble  deeds,  and  greet  you  hero. 
Scourge  of  British  insolence,  Spanish  perfidy , and  Indi- 
an cruelty,  these,  sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  sons 
of  liberty  in  New-York,  who  compose  the  national 
institution  of  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Or- 
der, (No.  1,  of  the  United  States)— Here,  sir,  we 
guard  the  patriot  flame- “preserved  by  concord its 
effulgence,  in  a blase  of  glory,  shall  surround  rnd 
accompany  you  to  the  temple  of  interminable  fame 
and  honor.  The  hearts  of  your  countrymen,  swoln 
with  indignation  at  the  malignant  blasts  of  perse- 
cuting envy,  expanded  to  explosion;  and,  in  one 
spontaneous  effusion,  willed  the  enclosed  preamble 
and  resolutions. 

I have  the  honor,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the  Tammany 
Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  (and  the  committee 
whose  names  are  underwritten)  to  subscribe  my- 
self your  friend  and  fellow  patriot. 

WM.  MOONEY,  G.  S,  and 
Chairman  of  the  committee. 

PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Civil  Liberty , the  Glory  of  Man. 

T AMMAN  T SOCIETY. 

Whereas,  in  a government  of  the  people,  a free 
expression  of  opinion,  on  all  subjects  relative  to 
na'ioi.al  concerns,  to  the  dignity,  the  rights  and 
character  of  the  country,  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble and  important  attributes  qf  freemen,  and  should 
always  be  temperately  and  firmly  exercised  when 
suitable  occasions  present  themselvesjand  whereas 
Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Orde%  the  oldest 
body  associated  for  the  benefit  of  liberty  and  per- 
petuity of  our  glorious  constitution,  has  ever  been 
foremost  in  support  of  our  liberties,  and  of  those 
citizens  whose  services  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country;  and  whereas  the  intrepid  and  patriotic 
career  of  major  gen.  Andrew  .Tackson,  as  evinced 
in  the  g’orious  battle  of  New' -Orleans,  and  the  suc- 
cessful battles  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  has 
reflected  the  highest  honor,  credit  and  glory,  on 
the  arms  of  the  \Jnited  States;  and  viewing  with 
indignation  the  attempt  made  by  secret  enemies, 
and  pretended  friends,  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
that  gallant  officer,  who  has  not  only  deserved  well 
of  his  country,  but  merits  the  gratitude  of  poste- 
rity: 

There  fire,  resolved , by  Tammany  Society,  or  Co- 
lumbian Oder,  of  the  city  and  county  of  New -York, 
That  theconduc*  of  general  Jackson,  as  manifested 
in  carrying*  into  execution  the  original  sentence  of 
a court  martial  against  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister, 
two  desperate  adventurers^  who  had  let  loose  the 
Indians  on  our  settlements,  and  furnished  them 
with  arms,  to  murder  our  infants,  women  and 
Children,  was  justified  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  laws  of  war,  and  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  retaliation  and  self-defence;  and  we  highly 
approve  of  the  manly  spirit  of  the  American  gene- 
ral, who  promptly  punished  the  offenders  and  cul- 


prits against  humanity  and  the  rights  of  his  coun- 
try, and  taught  foreign  emissaries  that  the  United 
States  was  not  to  be  outraged  by  spies,  traitors  and 
lawless  adventurers. 

Resolved , That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  society 
major-general  Andrew  Jackson  has  acquired  a last- 
ing claim  to  the  gratitude  and  remembrance  of 
his  country,  which  is  ever  prepared  to  reward  him 
who  does  his  duty  faithfully. 

Done  in  society,  as  witness  our  hands,  and  the 
corporate  seal  of  the  institution. 

WM.  MOONEY,  Grnnd  Sachem. 
Season  oj  snotus — year  of  discovery  327, 
of  independence  43 — the  institution  30. 

New-York,  18th  January,  1819. 

JAMES  S.  MARTIN,  Sagamore. 

John  White,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia , February  18,  3819. 

Sir— I avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  and  thanking  you 
for,  your  polite  communication  of  the  15th  instant, 
enclosing  a copy  of  the  resolutions  of  Tammany 
Society,  or  Columbian  Order. 

At  a time  -when  the  public  mind  was  agitated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Seminole  campaign,  and  suspend- 
ed between  censure  and  approbation , your  distinguish- 
ed body  expressed  its  entire  approbation  of  my  ron<- 
duct.  As  a testimony  of  my  gratitude  for  the  ho- 
nor and  attention  I have  received,  permit  me  to 
present  to  the  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Or- 
der, my  sincere  acknowledgments. 

I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv’t, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 
W'm.  Mooney , Grand  Sachem , 

Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order. 

But  we  cannot  detail  all  the  interesting  things 
that  occurred — leaving  New-York,  he  was  escorted 
by  the  3d  regiment  of  artillery  to  Staten  Island, and, 
with  many  distinguished  characters,  partook  of 
some  refreshment  with  the  vice-president  of  the 
Vnited  States. 

The  general  returned  to  Baltimore  in  the  steam- 
boat, at  about  4 o’clock,  on  Saturday  morning,  the 
27th  ultimo.  His  approach  was  announced  by  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  from  a detachment  of  captain 
Wilson’s  Independent  Blues,  stationed  on  Federal 
Hill.  On  landing,  he  was  received  by  captain  Bar- 
rett’s fine  company  of  Regular  Blues,  and  very 
handsomely  escorted  to  his  quarters  at  William- 
son’s hotel.  During  the  day,  he  was  waited  upon 
by  great  numbers  of  our  most  respectable  citizens, 
who  were  received  by  him  with  great  affability  and 
frankness — at  one  o’clock,  the  members  of  the  city 
council  and  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  with  the 
mayor  at  their  head,  visited  him,  and  presented  to 
him  the  following  address: 

To  major  general  Jackson. 

Sir — The  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore, 
on  behalf  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  themselves, 
seize  with  alacrity  and  pleasure  the  occasion  of 
your  presence  among  them,  to  welcome  your  ar- 
rival in  this  city,  and  to  join  their  testimony  with 
that  of  the  united  voice  of  the  American  people,  in 
commendation  of  your  distinguished  talents,  and 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  signal  ser- 
vices you  have  rendered  your  country.  The  bright- 
est ornaments  of  a nation  are  the  virtues  and  abi- 
lities of  its  statesmen,  its  warriors  and  its  patriots; 
and  the  richest  inheritance  which  can  be  transmit- 
ted to  posterity,  is  their  memory  and  their  exam- 
ple. It  becomes,  therefore,  an  enlightened  nation 
to  cherish*  with  a lively  warmth,  the  worth  and  re* 
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putation  of  its  heroes  and  benefactors;  and  the  best 
reward  which  it  can  bestow  on  them,  is  a just  ap- 
preciation of  their  merits.  Happily,  this  return, 
which  1 is  so  easy  to  make,  nay,  which  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  withhold,  is  the  most  welcome  to  elevated 
minds,  and  is  most  d arly  prized  by  those  whose 
great  deserts  render  all  recompense  inadequate. 

The  brevity  suitable  to  this  address  do  s not  af- 
ford opportunity  for  enumerating  the  unquestiona- 
ble claims  which  enti  le  you  to  the  exalted  station 
of  ranking  with  America’s  first  and  proudest  wor- 
thies; nor  for  describing  how  richly  have  been 
earned  these  plaudits,  which  are  so  freely  and  so 
universally  tendered  in  your  behalf  The  gratifica- 
tion of  recounting  your  military  exploits  must  be 
restrained,  and  this  corpor.-tioo  must  content  itself 
with  the  expression  of,  what  all  the  world  must 
acknowledge,  that  where  valor  and  patriotism  invit- 
ed, you  pursued  that  path;  that  defeat  and  dismay 
tofthe  enemies  of  your  country  followed  your  march 
— and  victory  and  glory  crowned  your  triumphant 
career. 

History  will  weave  your  name  with  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  a.  fame  as  eternal  as  your  deeds,  will 
accompany  you  along  the  current  of  time  into  the 
most  distant  ages. 

Accept,  sir,  this  feeble  tribute  to  the  merits  of  a 
commander  and  of  a patriot,  who  has  been  more  so 
licitous  to  deserve  than  to  obtain  applause,  and 
should  the  repose  of  your  country  relieve  you  from 
the  clangor  of  arms,  and  the  hollow  drum  of  war, 
may  the  ble  ssings  of  heaven  circle  around  you,  and 
may  you  enjoy  in  private  life  that  happiness  to 
which  your  public  services  so  eminently  entitle  you. 

EDW’D  JOHNSON, 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
To  which  gen.  Jackson  made  the  following  reply : — 

Sih — Allow  me  to  tender  my  graceful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  very  fluttering  address  w.'.ich  1 
have  this  day  received  from  you,  on  behalf  of  your- 
self and  the  city  council  of  Baltimore.  The  happi- 
ness which  I derive  from  this  distinguished  honor, 
is  heightened  by  the  recollection  that  it  is  offered 
by  a portion  of  rny  fellow  citizens  who  gloriously 
participated  in  the  perils  and  privations  of  our  late 
contest  wiih  a powerful  nation — who,  with  the  spi 
rit  of  freemen,  met  the  foe  at  their  ihresholds,  and, 
with  valor  equal  to  their  patriotism,  drove  him 
from  their  shores,  and  saved  a great  and  flourishing 
city  from  his  incendiary  grasp.  I long  will  cherish 
the  grateful  recollection  of  my  hospitable  reception 
in  Baltimore — and  may  its  wealth  and  prosperity 
ever  be  commensurate  with  the  virtues  of  its  popu- 
lation. 

I beg  you  to  accept  for  yourself,  and  to  present 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  council,  rny  grateful  thanks, 
and  the  assurance  of  my  profoundest  respect  and 
consideration.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

When  the  city  council  had  voted  the  preceding 
address  to  him,  they  passed  a resolution,  unani- 
mously, to  request  him  to  sit  to  Mr  Peale  for  hi- 
portrait,  to  be  placed  in  the  council  chamber  among 
the  portraits  of  other  distinguished  characters,  to 
which  the  general  assented,  and  his  portrait  has 
been  painted  accordingly. 

In  the  course  of  this  day,  the  general  paid  a visit 
to  captain  George  Stdes,  late  mayor  of  our  city, 
languishing  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  after  having 
suffered  exceedingly , almost  without  the  hope  of 
recovery.  The  interview  was  remarkably  affect- 
ing, the  character  and  services  of  capt.  S iles 
being  well  known  to  the  general.  The  former,  in- 
fluenced by  a variety  of  reflections  rushing  sud- 


denly unon  his  mind,  burs  into  a flood  of  «ear*, 
on  beholding,  for  the  fir<-t  time,  the  saviour  of 
O' ! a and  the  hardy  veteran  was  not  much 
less  affected — he  also  shed  ter  rs,  on  seeing  the 
condition  of  the  man  to  whom,  more  thin  ’o  any 
other,  Baltimore  stood  indebted  for  her  preserva 
lion. 

In  the  evening,  the  general  visited  Mr.  Gnt/*» 
splendid  exhibition  of  landscape  paintings — the 
r.Kim  being  brilliantly  illuminated  for  his  reeep  ion, 
and  graced  with  the  presence  of  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  As  he  entered,  a full  band  of  music 
greeted  him  with  “seethe  conquering  hero  comes.” 

On  Sunday  morning,  he  attended  divine  worship 
at  the  Independent  church,  having  been  invited  to 
attend  there  That  elegant  and  capacious  edifice 
was  completely  filled  with  people,  and  hundreds 
could  not  get  admittance. 

O i Monday,  he  attended  a presentation  of  colors 
by  Miss  Eliza  W O’Donnel,*  to  that  tine  company 
of  inf.il  try,  the  Columbian  Volunteers,  commanded 
by  E L Finley,  esq  He  then  visited  Fort  J\f  Henry  t 
where  he  was  received  with  the  honors  due  to  J-is 
rank.  Al  12  o’clock,  he  began  a review  of  be  3;1 
and  14’ h brigades  of  Maryland  militia,  drawn  up 
in  line  in  Market-street,  under  the  command  of 
generals  S erett  and  Heath.  Though  the  weather 
was  inclement  the  brigades  were  very  full,  and  the 
street  and  houses,  up  to  the  chimney  tops,  were  fill- 
ed with  people.  Having  received  the  salute  in  line, 
the  brigades  were  formed  and  the  marching  honors 
paid  to  him.  On  the  dismissal  of  the  troops,  he 
was  w .ued  on  by  gen.  Heath,  at  tl  e head  of  the 
officers  of  his  brigade,  and  presented  with  a very 
handsome  and  patriotic  address,  which  we  have 
inserted  below.  A a o’clock,  he  sat  down  to 
the  pubi  c dinner  prepared  for  rim  by  Mr.  William- 
son, under  the  superintendance  of  a committee  of 
gentlemen,  at  the  Assembly  Room.  The  mayor  uf 
the  city,  Edward  Johnson,  esq  presided,  supported 
Samuel  Sterreit,  Lemuel  Tay  lor,  and  John  S.  Smith, 
esquires,  as  vice-presidents— more  than  2[)0  of  out- 
most respectable  citizens  were  present,  ;o  partake 
of  a luxurious  feast  of  good  things.  At  the  back 
of  the  general,  was  a transparency  inscribed  w tli 
the  names  of  the  places  at  which  he  had  chiefly 
distinguished  himself,  the  whole  surmoun  r-d  >»  uh 
a wreath  of  evergreens.  After  the  rent  «vul  of  the 
cloth,  the  following  toasts  were  drank,  several  of 
them  accompanied  with  ni  e hearty  cheers,  and  all 
with  fine  music,  from  a strong  band  stationed  in 
the  orchestra 

1st.  The  people  of  the  Unite d States — May  liberty 
dwell  with  them,  and  happiness  be  their  perpetual 
possession. 

*Capt.  Finley,  in  an  elegant  return  of  thanks 
the  young  ludy,  for  the  honor  conferred  on  the  corps, 
said — “In  tile  shock  of  battle  this  flag  will  he  to  u$ 
the  rallying  point  of  duty,  the  harbinger  of  victory 
— and  whiist  it  floats  in  triumph  over  our  heads, 
scattering  from  every  undulation  the  defiance-  of 
freemen,  we  shall  think  of  the  fair  lady  whoentms 
ed  it  to  our  charge,  and  the  hero  of  Orleans  who  ho- 
nored it  by  his  presence.  Jackson  will  be  our  ba, 
tie  cry — Beauty  will  be  our  rallying  word.  Thong- 
our  flag  may  not  always  float  in  victory,  it  shall  al- 
ways float  defiance  to  our  country’s  foes:  with  our 
lives  alone  will  we  relinquish  it — and  before  this 
standard  shall  be  polluted  by  the  hands  of  an  invad- 
ing foe, — 

“The  flag  shall  be  our  winding  sheet, 

“And  every  turf  beneath  our  feet 
“Shall  be  a soldier’s  sepulchre.” 
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2d.  The  government  of  the  union — Imparting1  vigor 
and  receiving  strength  from  every  portion  of  the 
growing  family. 

3d.  The  presiden  t of  the  United  States. 

4th.  The  memory  of  Washington — Imperishable  as 
the  everlasting  hills  of  his  native  country. 

5th.  General  Jackson — Who, like  the  Carthagenian 
warrior,  passed  the  prohibited  bounds  of  an  enemy 
to  close  with  him  at  home — and  like  Hannibal  victo- 
rious in  the  field,  destined  to  be  assailed  in  the  se- 
nate, 

6th.  The  victory  of  New  Orleans — A deathless  tri- 
umph to  our  country,  immortal  fame  to  our  guest. 

7th.  Tennessee — Ennobled  by  the  valor  and  patri-, 
otism  of  her  sons. 

8th.  The  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States — Ex- 
isting for  the  defence  of  he  country — May  they 
jjeyer  know  a different  object,  nor  fail  in  this, 

9th.  The  retired  patriots  of  the  nation — May  they 
still  be  present  to  our  affection,  and  have  a long  in- 
heritance in  the  gratitude  of  their  country. 

10  th.  The  state  of  Maryland — Upright  politics  in 
Ix*r  assemblies,  American  interests  in  her  officers, 
social  peace  among  her  citizens  and  universal  pros- 
perity. 

11th,  The  memory  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  fell 
in  defence  of  Baltimore  on  the  12th  and  13 tb  Sep- 
tember, 1814. 

12th.  Our  sister  states,  united  by  affection  as  by  in- 
terest— May  they  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  progress  to 
greatness  and  happiness,  while  the  world  follows, 
and  humanity  rejoices. 

13th.  Innocence — May  it  be  cleared— Merit,  may 
it  be  illustrated,  and  envy  and  accusation  serve  no 
other  purposes. 

14th.  Florida — The  new  abutment  to  the  political 
arch  which  springs  from  Mexico  to  Nova  Scotia — 
May  affection  cement,  and  virtue  cover  it  forever, 
from  the  dilapidations  of  time  and  faction. 

15th.  Commerce  and  Science — which  open  their 
stores  to  each  other,  enlightening  and  replenishing 
the  globe,  rejoining  divided  nations,  and  associating 
all  mankind. 

16th.  The  liberty  of  the  press — He  values  it  most, 
who  is  most  ready  to  punish  its  licentiousness. 

17th.  The  governments  at  peace,  and  the  people  in 
amity  with  us — May  the  fears  of  the  one  and  the 
good  will  of  the  other,  preserve  the  peace  and 
Strengthen  the  friendship  forever. 

18th.  The  American  fair — May  no  folly  tarnish,  no 
vice  destroy  the  charms,  which,  animated  by  sense 
find  virtue,  are  irresistible. 

19th.  The  friends  of  freedom  in  every  clime-r-  May 
the  sentiments  that  warm  their  hearts,  strengthen 
their  arms  against  tyranny  and  oppression. 

20th.  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  fellow  la- 
borers sustaining  and  accommodating  life — May  the 
strong  hands  that  exercise  them,  defend  their  fruits 
from  royalty  and  tithing. 

After  the  5th  toast  was  pronounced,  gen.  Jackson 
rose  and  said — 

“What  I have  done  sir,  was  for  my  country.  Con- 
scious that  the  first  object  of  my  heart  has  ever  been 
to  advance  our  prosperity  and  happiness,  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  my  fellow  citizens  is  tome  a source 
of  the  highest  gratification — it  is  the  proudest  re- 
ward of  a soldier.  Not  only  my  public  acts,  but  my 
private  character,  have  been  assailed.  I have  been 
charged  with  personal,  mercenary  views,  in  occu- 
pying Florida.  I scorn  to  answer  so  degrading  an 
accusation;  it  is  as  base  as  it  is  absurd,  and  could 
only  orginate  in  bosoms  destitute  of  every  manly 
virtue.  I have  no  fear  but  my  country  will  do  me 
justice. 


“I  now,  sir,  beg  leave  to  give  you — 

The  1 2th  and  1 3th  September,  1814 — The  days  on 
which  freemen  defeated  the  conquerors  of  Europe, 
and  under  the  proud  waving  of  “the  star  spangled 
banner”  saved  Baltimore  from  incendiary  pollution.” 

The  general  left  the  party  at  about  8 o’clock, 
being  determined  fo  reach  Washington  city  before 
that  hour,  next  day — amidst  the  plaudits  of  every 
one  present. 

A great  number  of  volunteer  toasts,  and  some  of 
them  very  good’oncs,  were  drank,  but  we  cannot 
find  room  for  them. 

Address  of  the  officers  of  the  14'//  brigade,  Maryland 
militia,  to  general  Jackson. 

SIR— The  officers  of  tb e 14th  brigade  wait  up- 
on you  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects  in 
person,  and  of  assuring  you  of  the  consideration 
in  which  they  hold  your  services  to  your  country. 

Citizen  soldiers  ourselves,  and  fondly  attached  to 
the  institutions  of  our  republic,  we  receive,  with 
Measure,  every  fresh  tyoof  of  the  excellence  of 
those  institutions,  How  long  has  it  been  said  in 
the  old  world,  that  war  is  a science  which  requires 
a training  from  infancy;  that  it  must  be  taught  in 
standing  armies,  which  all  history  teaches  free- 
men t . regard  with  jealous  suspicion.  Under 
your  guidance  we  have  seen  soldiprs  springing 
from  the  walks  of  peace  a?  d retirement,  and  hear- 
ing all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  war.  "We 
did  not  wonder  at  their  bravery,  for  we  knew  they 
were  brave.  But  we  applauded  the  firmness  with 
which  they  bore  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sufferings; 
and  admired  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  sub. 
sisted  on  a few  handfuls  of  indian  corn,  and  pur- 
sued their  march  through  a trackless  wilderness. 
We  beheld  citizen  soldiers  summoned  by  the 
trumpet  of  war  from  the  bosoms  of  their  families, 
and  the  quiet  pursuits  of  civil  lffe,  meeting  and 
vanquishing  the  veteran  legions  of  Europe.  And 
we  have  seen  those  combinations  of  modern  War- 
fare, which  makes  su  cess  to  depend  on  evolutions 
and  movement  of  masses  of  men,  and  against  which 
he  enemies  of  republicanism  vainly  believe  that 
individual  nerve,  and  the  courage  of  freemen  are 
unavailing.  These  we  have  seen  defeated,  broken 
up,  and, put  to  sbame. 

W-  o not  say  these  things  merely  to  compliment 
and  flat'cr.  Virtue,  as  it  is  justly  observed,  being 
the  moving  principle  and  soul  of  republics,  the 
applause  of  their  fellow  citizens  is  the  only  reward 
which  republicans  can  receive  for  their  deeds. 
While  Greece  was  free,  the  exploits  of  her  leaders 
were  celebrated  at  her  public  games;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, in  their  days  of  freedom,  instituted  the  ho- 
nors ofthe  triumph  for  those  who  performed  glo-- 
rious  actions  Our  country,  purely  republican  in 
its  institutions,  dispenses  no  rewards  for  public 
services,  save  only  its  favor  and  approbation.  And 
so  long  as  those  clothed  with  the  nation’s  authority, 
consider  the  nation’s  approbation  as  their  best  re- 
w rd,  and  continue  sensitive  to  the  praise  or  blame 
of  public  opinion,  so  long  may  we  be  assured  that 
the  republic  will  stand  firm  and  unchanged. 

\ye  hope  we  shall  be  indulged  for  a moment  in 
noticing  a particular  feeling  which  exists  among  us„ 
When  the  vanguard  of  that  army,  let  loose  upon  us, 
arrived  upon  our  shores  in  1814,  our  city,  the  home 
of  our  fathers,  our  wives  and  our  children,  appear- 
ed specially  marked  for  destruction.  Had  the  foe 
succeeded  in  his  plans,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  rt/e  edifices  now  around  you,  would 
have  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  the  popula- 
tion you  have  seen  to  day  crowding  our  streets, 
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would  have  been  scat  Wed  abroad.  Happily,  it  was 
ordered  o?berwise  That  sun,  whose  morning  beams 
shewed  us  the  enemy  landing  his  battalions,  had 
scarcely  passed  the  meridian,  ere  it  saw  the  body 
of  their  daring  commander  borne  back,  lifeless,  to 
his  ships  Wc  were  preserved,  and  the  tide  of  war 
rolled  away  from  ir ; but  wre  had  too  close  a view 
of  hostile  invasion,  not  to  follow  its  direction  * id 
keen  solicitude — and  when,  with  vastly  increased! 
power,  it  broke  on  the  shores  ef  the  Mississippi,  we 
felt  for  the  people  invaded  as  for  ourselves — we 
feared  as  they  feared  for  those  who  were  dear  to 
them — we  trusted  as  they  trusted,  in  the  righteous 
cause  which  protected  them.  And,  when  the  tid- 
ings of  their  deliverance  came,  and  bursts  ofrene 
ral  gratulation  arose — it  is  needless , sir , to  soy  -with 
'whose  name  they  were  mingled.  T-  e feelings  of  tri- 
umph, sir,  we  have  pride  in  preserving.  Though 
we  erect  no  columns  of  stone,  nor  arches  of  tri 
umph,  we  trust  that  thg  recollections  of  glory,  in 
th  bosoms  of  freemen,  will  be  more  durab  e tl  an 
inscriptions  on  marble  ^ r b'-r.ss. 

We  wish  you,  sir,  health,  happiness,  and  a long 
course  of  usefulness  to  your  country. 

To  which  the  general  replied: 

Baltimore , March,  1819. 

Sin — The  honor  conferred  by  your  personal  at- 
tention and  the  approbatory  sentiments  you  have 
expressed  of  my  service,  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  sensibility.  Th** 
troops  which  T have  reviewed  this  day,  drawn  from 
the  civil  pursuits  of  life,  their  military  ardor  and 
patriotism  for  which  your  city  is  so  highly  distin- 
guished, affords  me  the  pleasing  reflection,  that 
the  defence  of  our  country,  confided  to  those  who 
enjoy  its  liberties,  insures  us  security  against  the 
invasion  of  any  foe. 

This  opinion  finds  its  proof  in  the  safety  of  your 
city,  preserved  by  the  gallant  defence  of  your  mili- 
tia; no  men  repaired  to  the  field  of  combat  with 
more  alacrity^-none  ever  retired  from  it  with  more 
glory. 

Accept,  sir,  for  yourself  and  the  officers  of  your 
brigade,  assurances  of  my  highest  regard  and  consi- 
deration. ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Brigadier  general  Heath. 

We  shall  close  this  long  account  of  the  honors 
conferred  on  general  Jackson  in  his  short  tour,  b,y 
observing — that  he  was  every  where  received  with 
enthusiasm  as  a gallant  soldier,  and  admired  by 
all  who  bad  personal  intercourse  with  him,  for  the 
suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  intelligence  of  his 
remarks.  His  suite,  also,  is  composed  of  soldiers 
and  gentlemen — frank  and  easy,  but  unassuming 
and  unobtrusive.  They  made  many  friends  in  Bal- 
timore during  their  short  stay  in  this  city. 


CONGRESS. 

(^Peculiar  circumstances  rendered  it  inconve- 
nient, if  notjimpracticable,  for  us  to  issue  a supple- 
ment this  week,  to  get  up  the  details  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  congress,  as  we  had  intended;  we  shall  there- 
fore briefly  notice  the  chief  things  transacted  since 
our  last,  hoping  next  week  to  square  up  our  account. 

A message  from  the  president  was  received  on 
Saturday  recommending  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  occupation  of  Florida,  on  an  expect- 
ed ratification  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with 
Spain.  A bill  on  this  subject  was  reported,  &c. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Spencer  submitted  the  following 
otion: 


Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
requested  to  transmit  to  congress,  at  an  early  period 
in  its  next  session,  a general  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  offi- 
ces, similar  to  the  returns  made  to  him  by  the  bank; 
and  a statement  exhibiting,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the.  different 
chartered  banks  in  the  several  states:  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  amount  of  notes  issued  b v those 
banks  in  circulation,  the  public  and  private  deno- 
sites  in  them,  the  amount  of  discounts  and  loans  made 
by  them  and  remaining  unpaid,  and  the  total  quan- 
tity of  specie  they  possess.  And  that  he  be  request- 
ed, also,  to  report  such  measures  as  in  his  opinion 
may  be  expedient  to  procure  and  retain  a sufficient 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States, 
or  to  supply  a circulating  medium  in  place  of  spe- 
cie, adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  country,  and 
with. in  the  power  of  the  government. 

The  house  this  day,  after  a debate,  ordered  the 
bill  for  the  occupation  of  Florida  to  a third  reading, 
and  read  it  the  third  time  and  passed  it.  It  has  be- 
come a law. 

A bill  in  addition  to  the  acts  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade,  was  ordered  to  a third  reading — and  has  be- 
come a law. 

The  senate  having  struck  out  of  the  bill  for  the 
formation  of  a state  government  in  the  territory  of 
Missouri,  the  prohibitory  clause  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  slaves,  the  house  on  Tuesday , refused  78 
to  76,  to  concur  therein,  and  the  bill  was  returned  to 
the  senate — the  senate  insisted  on  its  amendment,  and 
the  bill  was,  of  course,-  lest. 

A b 11  providing  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  passed  the  house. 

The  important  bill  respecting  the  public  lands 
passed  by  the  senate,  accidentally  interrupted,  did 
not  pass  the  house. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  act  incorporating  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  [regulating  the  votes  by  proxy, 
&c.]  has  become  a law. 

These  appear  to  be  the  most  interesting  things 
which  have  reached  us — the  details,  as  before  ob- 
served, shall  be  published  next  week. 

SEMINOLE  WAR. 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

February  24th , 1819. 

Mr.  Lacock,  from  the  committee  appointed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  of  the  18th 
ofDecember  last,  “That  the  message  of  the  pre- 
sident, and  documents,  relative  to  the  Seminole 
war,  be  referred  to  a select  committee,  who  shall 
have  authority,  if  necessary,  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers:  that  said  committee  inquire  relative 
to  the  advance  of  the  United  States’  troops  into 
West  Florida;  whether  the  officers  in  command 
at  Pensacola  and  St  Marks,  were  amenable  to, 
and  under  the  control  of  Spain;  and  particularly, 
what  circumstances  existed,  to  authorise  or  justi- 
fy the  commanding  general  in  taking  possession 
of  those  posts.” 

REPORTED:  Thatthev  have,  under  the  authori- 
ty conferred  on  them,  called  for  and  examined  per- 
sons and  papers.  The  testimony  obtained  is  here- 
with submitted.  The  committee,  after  the  most 
mature  and  dispassionate  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate,  the 
following  narative  of  facts,  and  the  opinions  and  de- 
ductions clearly  arising  from,  and  growing  out  of 
| the  facts  thus  presented.  On  the  origin  of  the  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  and  the  Seminole ' 
Indians,  the  committee  ask  leave  to  remark,  that 
‘ the  different  savage  tribes  living  within  and  on  the 
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borders  of  the  Floridas,  denominated  Seminole  In- 
dians, were  principally  fugitives  from  the  northern 
tribes,  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  After  the  treaty  of  1814,  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  a considerable  addition  was  made  to  the 
number  of  those  fugitives,  as  the  Indians  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  took 
refuge  in  the  Floridas,  cherishing,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt*  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  United  States. 
These  feelings  seem  to  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  influence  of  foreign  emissaries  who  had  taken 
up  their  residence  among  them,  among  whom,  as  the 
most  conspicuous,  were  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and 
Robert  C.  Ambrister.  In  this  state  of  things  it  ap- 
pears that  the  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment deemed  it  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
frontier  to  establish  a line  of  forts  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  to  occupy  those 
fortifications  with  portions  of  the  regular  forces,  and 
by  these  means  peace  was  maintained  with  the  In- 
dians until  the  spring  and  summer  of  1817,  when 
the  regular  forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  posts  on 
the  Georgia  frontier,  and  concentrated  at  Foil 
Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama  river,  a considerable 
distance  west  of  the  Georgia  line.  But  it  seems 
that  about  this  time  a border  warfare  was  commenc- 
ed between  the  Seminole  Indians  and  the  frontier 
inhabitants  of  Georgia.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
with  certainty  who  commenced  those  hostilities,  or 
on  whom  the  greatest  injuries  were  inflicted;  gene- 
ral Gaines  however,  demanded  a surrender  of  the 
Indians  who  had  committed  outrages  on  the  frontier 
of  Georgia.  With  this  demand  they  refused  to  com- 
ply, alledging  that  the  first  and  greatest  aggressions 
had  been  made  by  the  white  men.  Inconsequence 
of  this  refusal,  gen.  Gaines  was  authorised  by  the 
secretary  of  war,  at  his  discretion,  to  remove  the 
Indians,  still  remaining  on  the  lands  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Creeks, 
in  1814;  in  so  doing  he  is  told  that  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  retain  some  of  them  as  hostages,  until  repa- 
ration was  made  for  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  Indians.  In  pursuance  of  this  discretionary  au- 
thority, general  Gaines  ordered  a detachment  of 
near  300  men,  under  the  command  of  major  Twiggs, 
to  surround  and  take  an  Indian  village,  called  Fowl 
Town,  about  14milesfrom  Fort  Scott,  and  near  the 
Floi’ida  line.  This  detachment  arrived  at  Fowl 
Town  in  the  night,  and  the  Indians  taking  the  alarm 
and  flying  to  an  adjacent  swamp,  were  fired  on  by 
the  detachment,  and  one  man  and  one  woman  kil- 
led. Two  Indians  were  made  prisoners;  the  de- 
tachment returned  to  Fort  Scott.  A day  or  two  af- 
terwards, as  stated  by  captain  Mdntosh,  who  was  of 
the  party,  about  the  same  number  of  troops,  paid  a 
second  visit  to  the  same  village,  (as  he  states)  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  property.  While  loading 
their  waggons  with  corn,  and  collecting  horses  and 
cattle,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and  a 
skirmish  ensued,  in  which  a small  loss  was  sustained 
on  both  sides.  It  is  stated  by  captain  Young,  the 
topographical  engineer,  that  this  town  contained 
about 45  Indian  warriors,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

A few  days  after  the  affair  of  Fowl  Town,  lieut. 
S 'ott,  with  a detachment  of  forty  men,  7 women  and 
some  children  ascending  the  Appalachicola  with 
clothing  and  supplies  for  the  garrison  at  Fort  Scott, 
when  within  a few  miles  of  that  place,  was  attacked 
by  a party  of  Indians,  himself  and  his  whole  party 
fell  victims  to  their  fury,  except  six  men,  who  made 
their  escape,  and  one  woman  made  prisoner. 

From  this  time  the  war  became  more  serious,  the 
Indians  in  considerable  numbers  were  embodied, 


and  an  open  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Scott.  Gene" 
ral  Gaines  with  about  600  regular  soldiers,  was  con" 
fined  to  tli  e garrison.  In  this  state  of  things,  infor" 
mation  having  been  communicated  to  the  war  de- 
partment, general  Jackson  was  ordered  to  take  the 
field;  he  was  advised  of the  regular  and  mifitia  force 
amounting  to  1,800  men,  provided  for  that  service, 
and  the  estimated  force  by  gen.  Gaines,  of  the  ene- 
my, (said  to  be  2,800  strong)  and  directed,  if  he 
should  consider  the  force  provided,  insufficient  to 
beat  the  enemy,  to  call  on  the  governor  of  the  ad- 
joining states,  for  such  portions  of  the  militia,  as  he 
might  think  requisite.  On  the  receipt  of  this  order, 
gen.  Jackson,  instead  of  observing  the  orders  of  the 
department  of  war,  by  calling  on  the  governor  of 
Tennessee,  then  in  Nashville,  near  the  place  of  his 
residence,  chose  to  appeal,  (to  use  his  ow  n expres- 
sions,) to  the  patriotism  of  the  west  Tenneseeans, 
who  had  served  under  him  in  the  last  war.  1000 
mounted  gun  men,  and  two  companies  of  w hat  were 
called  life  guards,  with  the  utmost  alacrity  volun- 
teered their  services,  from  the  states  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  repaired  to  his  standard.  Offi- 
cers were  appointed  to  command  this  corps  by  the' 
general  himself,  or  by  other  persons,  acting  under 
his  authority.  Thus  organized,  they  were  muster- 
ed into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

About  the  time  gen.  Jackson  was  organizing  this 
detachment  of  volunteers  in  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
or  perhaps,  previously  thereto,  general  Gaines  vTas 
likewise  employed  in  raising  forces,  among  the 
Creek  Indians.  There  was  this  difference  in  the 
two  cases;  general  Jackson  raised  his  army  in  disre- 
gard of  positive  orders;  general  Gaines,  without  or- 
ders, took  upon  himself  the  authority  of  raising  an 
army  of  at  least  1600  Creek  Indians,  appointing  their 
officers,  with  a brigadier  general  at  their  head,  and 
likewise  mustering  this  force  into  the  service  of  the* 
United  States. 

While  your  committee  feel  a pleasure  In  applaud- 
ing the  zeal  and  promptitude  that  have  marked  the 
military  conduct  of  these  general  officers,  on  many 
former  occasions,  they  w ould  feel  themselves  want- 
ing in  their  duty  to  the  senate  and  the  nation,  if  they 
did  not  express  their  decided  disapprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  commanding  generals,  in  the  steps 
they  took  to  raise  and  organize,  the  force  employed 
on  this  occasion.  There  was  no  law  in  existence 
that  authorized  even  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  to  raise  or  accept  the  services  of  volunteers. 
The  lawr  passed  for  that  purpose  had  expired  in  the 
year  1815.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  to  congress  exclusively,  the  power  of  raising 
armies,  and  to  the  president  and  senate,  the  power 
of  appointing  the  officers  to  command  those  armies 
when  raised.  The  constitution,  likewise,  gives  con- 
gress power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  to  suppress  insur- 
rections and  to  repel  invasions;  but  reserves  to  the 
states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers. 
In  conformity  with  the  last  recited  provision  of  the 
constitution,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  have 
passed  laws  authorising  the  president,  w'hen  the 
contingencies  above  alluded  to  should  happen,  to 
call  on  the  governors,  or  any  militia  officers  of  the 
respective  states,  for  such  portions  of  the  militia  as 
he  might  deem  requisite  for  the  occasion:  and  in 
strict  observance  of  these  laws  was  general  Jackson 
ordered  to  call  on  the  governors  of  the  states  ad- 
jacent tq  the  seat  qf  war,  for  the  requisite  militia 
force. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  committee  are  compel- 
led to  declare,  that  they  conceive  general  Jackson 
tq  have  disregarded  the  positive  orders  of  the  de- 
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partment  of  war,  the  constitution,  and  laws.  That 
he  has  taken  upon  himself,  not  only  the  exercise 
of  those  powers  delegatcdto  congress  as  the  sole 
legislative  authority  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  presi- 
dent and  senate  as  it  relates  to  the  appointments; 
but  of  the  power  which  had  been  expressly  reserv- 
ed to  tlie  states  in  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
of  the  militia.  A power  the  more  valuable  to  the 
states,  because,  as  the)  had  surrendered  to  the  ge- 
neral government  tine  revenues  and  physical  force 
of  the  nation,  they  could  only  look  to  the  officers  of 
the  militia  as  a security  against  the  possible  abuse 
of  the  delegated  power.  The  committee  find  the 
melancholy  fact  before  them,  that  military  officers, 
even  at  this  early  stage  of  this  republic,  have,  with- 
out the  shawdow  of  authority,  raised  an  army  ol  at 
least  2,500  men,  and  mustered  them  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  offi- 
cers have  been  appointed,  and  their  rank  establish- 
ed, from  an  Indian  brigadier  general,  down  to  the 
lowest  subaltern  of  a company.  To  whom  were 
those  officers  accountable  for  their  conduct?  Not  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  for  it  will  be 
found  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  even  to 
furnish  him  with  a list  of  their  names;  and  not  until 
the  payrolls  were  made  out  and  payment  demand- 
ed, were  the  persons  known  to  the  department  of 
war.  And  in  this  place  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
general  Jackson  seemed  to  consider  those  officers 
of  his  own  creation,  competent  to  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  officers  appointed  by  the  authority  of 
the  general  or  state  governments  for  we  find  five, 
of  them  detailed  afterwards  to  set  on  a general 
court  martial,  on  a trial  of  life  and  death.  Might  not, 
on  the  same  principles,  general  Jackson  have  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  any  officer  of  the  Geor- 
gia militia,  by  the  sentence  of  a court  martial  com- 
posed of  officers  created  by  him,  and  holding  their 
assumed  authority  by  the  tenor  of  his  will? 

Your  committee  will  dismiss  this  branch  of  the 
subject  by  observing  that  consistently  with  the  i 
character  and  genius  of  our  government,  no  officer, 
however  high  or  exalted  his  station,  can  be  justified 
for  an  infraction  of  the  constitution.  It  is  an  offence 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation;  this  sovereign- 
ty being  vested  in  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  constitution  is  the  written  expression  of  their 
will,  and  above  the  control  of  all  the  public  func- 
tionaries combined.  And  when  that  instrument  has 
been  violated,  the  people  alone  have  power  to 
grant  the  indemnity  for  its  infraction,  and  all  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  officer  who  transcends  his 
constitutional  powers  must  be  taken,  not  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  act,  but  in  mitigation  of  the  enormity 
of  the  offence  committed.  With  this  view  of  the 
subject,  which  they  conceive  to  be  a correct  one, 
the  committee  have  in  vain  sought  for  an  excuse 
for  the  commanding  general.  He  has  stated  in  his 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  assuming  the  power 
to  judge  for  the  national  legislature,  that  a volunteer 
force  of  mounted  gun  men,  would  be  the  least  ex- 
pensive and  the  most  efficient.  His  duty  was  to 
execute  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers,  not  to 
disobey  them;  to  observe  and  enforce  the  laws,  not 
violate  them;  obedience  and  subordination  are  the 
first  and  highest  duties  of  a soldier,  and  no  one  knew 
better  the  truth  of,  and  the  necessity  for,  observing 
this  maxim,  that  the  officer  in  question.  For  the 
truth  of  this  observation  we  have  his  own  declara- 
tion. In  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  of  20th 
January,  1818,  he  says  “your  letter,  enclosing  your 
general  order  of  the  29th  ultimo,  has  been  received; 
like  yourself,  I have  no  other  feelings  to  gratify, 
than  those  connected  with  the  public  ^ocd,  and  it 


gives  me  pleasure  to  find  we  coincide  ill  those  opi” 
nions,  calculated  to  produce  it.  Responsibility  now 
rests  where  it  should,  on  the  officer  issuing  the  order / 
and  the  principle  acknowledged  is  calculated  to  in- 
sure that  subordination  so  necessary  to  the  harmoni- 
ous movement  of  every  part  of  the  military  ma- 
chine.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  an  officer  who  seemed 
to  be  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  what  belonged 
to  the  duty  of  others,  should  have  been  so  totally 
regardless  of,  or  unconscious  of  his  own;  and  while 
the  committee  are  willing  to  admit,  that  the  volun- 
teer forces  called  into  service  by  general  Jackson, 
were  more  efficient  and  less  expense  than  the  mili- 
tia, had  he  confined  himself  to  the  usual  proportion 
of  officers,  this  they  conceive,  should  not  be  urged 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  employing  them,  or  plead 
in  justification  of  the  unlawful  act,  for  if  these  rea- 
sons be  considered  conclusive,  and  should  be  acqui- 
esced in,  they  will  be  applied  with  encreased  force, 
(fortified  by  this  precedent)  in  all  future  wars;  an 
army  of  regulars  will  be  considered  (as  they  really 
are)  more  efficient  and  less  expensive,  than  either 
the  volunteers,  if  authorized  by  law,  or  the  militia, 
and  the  officer  at  the  head  of  such  army,  (acting  on 
the  principles  before  stated,  and  encouraged  by  the 
acquiesence  of  the  nation)  may  dispense  with  the 
militia  altogether,  and  increase  the  regular  army  to 
any  extent  that  folly  and  ambition  may  suggest;  and 
all  this,  under  the  plea  of  necessity.  The  commit- 
tee can  scarcely  imagine  a possible  case  that  may 
occur  in  a future  war,  where  the  necessity  will  be 
less  strong,  than  in  the  present.  This  war  was  waged 
when  the  United  States  were  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  except  this  miserable  undisciplined  banditti 
of  “deluded  Indians”  and  fugitive  slaves;  their  whole 
strength  when  combined,  not  exceeding  1,000  men, 
opposed  to  whom  (previous  to  general  Jackson’s 
taking  the  command)  and  under  general  Gaines, 
were  a force  of  1800  regulars  and  militia,  besides 
the  1500  friendly  Indians,  illegally  subsidized  by  the 
last  mentioned  general;  what  then  in  this  state  of  the 
case  of  becomes  the  plea  of  necessity  ? And  if  if  be  ad- 
mitted in  this  case  to  justify  or  palliate  an  act  c:  mi- 
litary usurpation,  the  committee  would  anxiously  in- 
quire where  it  is  to  be  disallowed  or  denied?  And 
here  the  committee,  have  pledged  themselves  faith- 
fully to  disclose  facts  and  impartially  to  draw  conclu- 
sions, beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
commanding  general,  in  raising  this  volunteer  corps, 
wras  approbated  by  the  war  department,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  letter  of  the  secretary,  dated  the  29th 
day  of  Jan.  1818,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  depart- 
ment, to  state,  that  it  was  not  until  the  officers  that 
had  assisted  in  thus  officering  and  organizing  tills 
corps,  were  examined  by  the  committee,  that  they 
were  apprised  of  the  illegality  of  the  measure;  for 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  general  Jackson’s 
letters  on  this  subject,  to  the  secretary  of  war,  of  the 
12th,  13th  and  20th  of  February,  18i8,  from  which 
it  can  be  fairly  inferred,  that  he  had  appointed  a sin- 
gle officer;  indeed  it  would  seem  from  a fair  inter- 
pretation of  those  letters,  that  the  officers,  at  least , 
were  of  the  regular  militia  of  the  states,  and  that  the 
only  departure  fi’om  his  orders  by  the  general,  was, 
his  having  called  on  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
militia,  instead  of  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  liis  preference  of  mounted  men  to  infan- 
try; and  it  will  also  appear  from  the  letters  aforesaid, 
that  had  the  department  of  war,  disapproved  of  this 
conduct  and  determined  to  countermand  the  order 
of  general  Jackson  in  raising  this  force,  no  order  to 
that  effect,  could  have  reached  him,  before  he  had 
arrived  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  of  course  the  army 
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might  have  been  disbanded  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  objects  of  the  campaign  thereby  jeopar- 
dized and  perhaps  defeated. 

The  committee  will  next  take  notice  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  in  the  Floridas,  whither  they  were 
authorized  to  pursue  the  enemy;  and  connected 
with  this  authority,  it  was  enjoined  on  gen.  Gaines, 
to  whom  the  first  order  to  this  effect  was  given,  that 
in  case  the  enemy  took  refuge  under  a Spanish  gar- 
rison, hot  to  attack  them  there,  but  to  report  the  fact 
to  the  secretary  of  war;  and  the  observance  of  this 
order  the  committee  conceive  was  equally  obliga- 
tory on  general  Jackson,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand; at  least  it  must  have  clearly  evinced  the  will 
of  the  secretary  of  war  on  that  point,  and  how  far 
this  injunction  was  observed,  will  be  found  by  what 
followed.  It  appears  that  general  Jackson  advanced 
into  Florida,  with  a force  of  1800  men,  composed  of 
regulars,  volunteers  and  the  Georgia  militia,  and 
afterwards,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  was  joined  by 
general  M’Intosh  and  Iris  brigade  of  1500  Indians, 
who  had  been  previously  organized  by  gen.  Gaines; 
opposed  to  whom  it  appears  from  the  report  of  cap- 
tain Young,  topographical  engineer  and  other  evi- 
dence, the  whole  forces  of  the  fugitive  Seminole  In- 
dians and  runaway  negroes,  had  they  all  been  embo- 
died could  not  have  exceeded  900  or  1000  men,  and 
at  no  time  did  half  that  number  present  themselves 
to  oppose  Ills  march,  of  course  little  or  no  resistance 
was  made. 

The  Mickasuky  towns  were  first  taken  and  des- 
troyed; the  army  marched  upon  St.  Marks,  a feeble 
Spanish  garrison,  which  was  surrendered  “without 
firing  a gun,”  and  then  occupied  as  an  American 
post:  the  Spanish  commandant  having  first  by  hum- 
ble entreaties,  and  then  by  a timid  protest,  endea- 
vored to  avert  the  measure.  Here  Alexander  Ar- 
buthnot  was  found,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  in  con- 
finement, for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  stated  by  gen. 
Jackson,  “of  collecting  evidence  to  establish  his 
guilt;”  and  here  also  were  taken  two  Indian  chiefs, 
one  of  whom  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy; they  were  hung- without  trial,  and  with  little 
ceremony. 

'this  being  done,  and  St.  Marks  garrisonedby  Ame- 
rican troops,  the  army  pursued  their  march  eastward 
to"  Suwaney  river,  on  which  they  found  a large  In- 
dian village,  which  was  consumed,  and  the  Indians 
and  negroes  were  dispersed;  after  which  the  army 
returned  to  St.  Marks,  bringing  with  them  Robert 
C.  Ambristeiy  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  their 
march  to  Suwaney.  During  the  halt  of  the  army 
for  a few  days  at  St.  Marks,  a general  court  martial 
was  called,  Arbuthnot  was  arraigned,  found  guilty, 
sentenced  to  suffer  death,  and  hung’. 

Ambristerwas  tried  in  like  manner,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  whipping  and  confinement.  Gen. 
Jackson  annulled  the  sentence  and  ordered  him  to 
be  shot;  and  this  order  was  executed. 

It  appears  by  the  testimony,  that  the  army  had  ar- 
rived at  St.  Marks,  on  their  return  from  Suwaney, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  and  on  the  26th,  gen.  Jackson 
writes  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: “I  shall  leave  this  in  two  or  three  days  for  fort 
Gadsden,  and  after  making  all' necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  security  of  the  positions  occupied, 
and  detaching  a force  to  scour  the  country  west  of 
the  Appalachicola,  I shall  proceed  direct  to  Nash- 
ville; my  presence  in  this  country  can  be  no  longer 
necessary.  The  Indian  forces  have  been  divided 
and  scattered;  cut  off  from  all  communications  with 
those  unprincipled  agents  of  foreign  nations,  who 
have  deluded  them  to  their  ruin,  they  have  not  the 
power,  if  the  will  remains  of  annoying  our  frontier.” 


It  appears,  however,  by  the  conduct  of  the  com* 
manding  general,  that  he  had,  at  this  time,  looked  to 
different  movements,  for,  at  the  time  he  was  writing 
this  letter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  testimony  of  capt. 
Call  and  surgeon  Bronaugh,  he  had  despatched  lieut. 
Sands  to  Mobile,  to  forward  on  a train  of  artillery  to 
a given  point,  to  be  ready  to  be  made  use  of  in  re- 
ducing Pensacola  and  the  fort  of  Barrancas,  should 
that  measure  be  thereafter  thought  proper;  having 
made  these  arrangements,  the  army  marched  to  fort 
Gadsden,  on  the  Appalachicola  river.  There,  as 
stated  by  general  Jackson,  and  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  colonel  Butler,  information  was  received 
by  a private  letter,  written  from  a merchant  at  Pen- 
sacola to  Mr.  Doyle,  and  shown  to  general  Jackson, 
that  a number  of  Indians  had  recently  visited  Pensa- " 
cola,  and  were  committing  depredations  on  the  Spa- 
nish inhabitants,  of  that  place  and  were  receiving 
aid  and  comfort  from  the  garrison.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence,  the  resolution  seems  ‘to  have 
been  taken,  to  garrison  that  place  with  American 
troops;  and  after  a march  of  about  twenty  days,  hav- 
ing met  his  artillery,  general  Jackson,  with  about 
1200  men,  the  rest  having  been  discharged,  appear- 
ed before  Pensacola,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
The  place  was  taken  with  scarce  the  show  of  resis- 
tance. The  governor  had  escaped,  and  taken  refuge 
in  the  fort  of  the  Barrancas;  to  which  place,  distant 
about  six  miles,  the  army  marched,  and  the  fortress 
was  invested  on  the  25th  of  May;  and  a demand  being 
made  for  its  surrender,  and  refused,  the  attack  on  the 
fortress  was  made  by  land  and  water,  and  after  the 
bombardment  and  cannonading  had  been  kept  up  for 
apart  of two  day's,  andsomeliveslost,thefortresswas 
! surrendered,  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  officers  of  the  government,  civil  and  military, 

; transported  to  the  Havanna,  agreeably  to  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation;  which  terms,  general  Jackson,  in 
his  letter  of  2d  June,  1818,  declares,  “were  more  fa- 
vorable than  a conquered  enemy  would  have  merit- 
ed.” The  civil  and  military  government  of  Spain 
thus  annulled,  general  Jackson  thought  it  necessary 
to  abolish  the  revenue  laws  of  Spain,  and  establish 
those  of  the  United  States  as  more  favorable  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States;  and  for  this  purpose, 
captain.  Gadsden  was  appointed  collector,  and  by 
him,  under  the  authority  of  gen.  Jackson,  that  de- 
department of  the  new  government  was  organized. 
The  Spanish  authorities  being  thus  put  down  by  the 
sword,  both  civil  and  military,  a new  government  was 
established  for  thi  s newly  acquired  territory,  the  pow- 
ers of  which,  both  civil  and  military  were  vested  in 
military  officers.  And  gen.  Jackson  having  declared 
in  numerous . communications  to  the  department  of 
war,  that  the  Seminole  war  wasclosed,  andthe  object 
of  the  campaign  at  an  end,  he  returned  to  his  residence 
at  Nashville,  state  of  Tennessee.  And  here  it  would 
have  given  the  committee  sincere  pleasure  to  have 
stated,  that  the  history  of  the  campaign  had  closed; 
but  facts  which  it  becomes  now  their  duty  to  report, 
require  that  history  to  be  continued.  On  the  7th  of 
August,  1818,  more  than  two  months  after  his  con- 
sumation  of  the  conquest  of  West  and  part  of  East 
Florida,  he  issued  an  order  to  general  Gaines,  direct- 
ing  him  to  take  possession  of  St.  Augustine,  a strong 
fortress  and  the  capital  of  East  Florida.  A copy  of 
this  order  is  subjoined  to  this  report,  and  his  reasons 
for  this  measure  are  stated  at.  large  in  the  order,  and 
reiterated  and  enforced  by  his  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  dated  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  which 
reasons,  fully  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
discover  the  motives  of  the  commanding  general 
in  all  his  movements  against  Spain. 

The  tendency  of  these  measures  by  the  command-’ 
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ing  general,  seems  to  have  beento  involve  the  nation 
in  a war  without  her  consent,  anti  for  reasons  of  bis 
own,  unconnected  with  his  military  functions. 

Your  committee  would  be  unwilling  to  attribute 
improper  motives,  where  those  of  a different  cha- 
racter could  be  possibly  inferred,  more  especially, 
when  it  is  to  aff  ect  a character,  whose  military  fame 
is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  nation;  but  even  such 
a character  becomes  more  emiently  dangerous, 
when  he  exalts  himself  above  the  majesty  of  the 
laws;  declares  the  pliblic  will,  and  becomes  the 
arbiter  between  the  United  States,  and  foreign  na- 
tions. That  these  high  and  transcendent  powers 
have  been  usurped  and  exercised  in  the  present case, 
is,  it  appears  to  the  committee,  incontrovertibly  evi- 
dent from  the  facts  adduced. 

The  constitution  declares.  Article  1,  sec.  8,  “con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  to  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water:”  surely  it  was  never 
designed  by  this  provision,  that  a military  officer, 
should  first  make  war  and  leave  it  to  congress  af- 
terwards to  declare  it;  this  would  involve  an  absur- 
dity, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  expose.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  executive  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  much  less  a subordinate  officer,  has  no 
power  to  change  the  pacific  relations  of  the  nation. 
The  president  of  the  United  States  is  bound  consti- 
tutionally, to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country, 
until  congress  declares  it  in  a state  of  war;  he  can 
only,  while  thus  in  a state  of  peace,  use  the  military 
forces  of  the  nation,  in  three  specified  cases;  that 
is  “to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union;  to  suppress  in- 
surrection, and  repel  invasion” — (see  constitution, 
article  1.  sec.  8;  also,  the  act  for  calling  forth  the 
militia,  passed  28th  February,  1795.)  It  will  not 
be  pretended,  that  Spain  had  invade’d  the  United 
States,  or  that  congress  had  declared  war  against 
that  nation,  and  of  course  the  relations  of  peace  did 
exist  between  the  two  countries,  at  the  time  gen. 
Jackson  took  possession  of  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  the  Fldridas;  these  facts  being  admitted, 
and  they  cannot  be  denied,  the  only  question  to  de- 
cide is,  whether  the  military  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson 
was  not  war  against  Spain?  and  on  this  subject  there 
can  be  no  room  to  doubt.  The  capital  of  a Spanish 
province  is  taken  by  the  sword,  a fortress  is  invested 
and  bombarded,  lives  are  lost,  and  the  place  surren- 
dered on  capitulation;  the  terms  of  which  are  declar- 
ed “more  favorable  than  a conquered  enemy  me- 
rited;” military  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  civil  departments  of  government,  are  transport- 
ed to  the  West  Indies,  and  a new  government  estab- 
lished for  the  conquered  country.  If  all  these  acts 
of  hostility,  combined,  do  pot  constitute  war,  the 
committee  confess  themselves  utterly  at  a loss  for 
its  definition;  or,  if  the  fact  be  denied,  the  conse- 
quence of  such  denial  will  be  a proof  that  no  war 
was  made  by  the  Seminole  Indians  on  the  United 
States,  and  of  course,  that  the  invasion  of  Florida, 
was  an  unauthorized  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  committee  will  pursue 
t4iis  subject  a little  farther,  and  examine  the  reasons 
offered  by  the  officer  commanding,  for  taking  pos- 
session of,  and  occupying  the  Spanish  fortresses, 
more  especially  Pensacola  and  the  Barrancas.  Those 
reasons  are  to  be  found  in  his  numerous  reports  to 
the  war  department,  and  his  letter  to  the  Spanish 
officers  who  commanded  in  the  different  fortresses, 
and  are  these:  That  Spain  had  not  observed  her 
treaty  stipulations  with  the  United  States,  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  Florida  Indians,  and  whose  peaceable 
conduct  she  was  bound  to  guarantee  to  the  U.  States. 
That  she  had  funished  those  Indians  at  war  with  the 


United  States,  with  arms,  ammunition  ana  supplies 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  war.  Here  the  comm  ttefe 
would  observe,  that  they  are  neither  the  advocates, 
nor  the  apologists  of  Spain:  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  she  had  by  the  violation  of  her  engagement?, 
given  the  U.  States  sufficient  cause  of  war;  but  tiny 
defend  the  constitution,  by  saying  that  general  Jack- 
son  had  no  power  to  declare  nor  make  the  war;  that 
neither  he,  nor  even  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  had  any  discretion  or  power  to  judge,  what 
was,  or  was  not,  cause  of  war;  this,  the  constitution 
had  wisely  lodged  in  congress.  The  treaty  with 
Spain  still  existed;  it  was  made  by  the  constitution, 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  had  Spain  violated, 
on  her  part,  every  article  of  that  treaty,  still  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States,  who  is  hound  to  see  the 
laws  “faithfully  executed,”  must,  in  good  faith  t«- 
wards  Spain,  have  observed  on  our  part  that  treaty, 
and  the  obligation  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
nation  would  have  remained  until  the  treaty  should 
have  been  revoked  or  annulled  by  congress.  Fur- 
nishing the  Indians  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  sup- 
plies, were  so  many  violations  of  treaty  stipulations, 
and  might  have  been  considered  good  cause  of  war 
by  congress;  but,  of  this,  general  Jackson  was  not 
the  judge.  Ilis  duty  was  pointed  out;  it  was  to  sub- 
due and  punish  the  Seminole  Indians,  with  whom 
we  were  at  war;  for  this  purpose  he  was  ordered  to 
pursue  them  into  the  territorial  limits  of  Spain,  and 
over  a part  of  which  territory,  those  Indians  had,  at 
least,  a qualified  right  of  possession  and  property. 
Under  these  orders  no  act  of aggression  on  the  Spa- 
nish authorities  could  have  been  designed,  nor  can 
any  such  acts  be  justified.  Spain,  before  she  could 
become  or  be  made  a party  to  this  war,  must  have 
merged  her  neutral  character  in  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  clearly  indentified  herself  with  the  S.eminole  In- 
dians, and  by  acts  cfopen  and  undisguised  hostility 
to  general  Jackson,  have  opposed  him  by  physical, 
not  moral  force. 

But  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  authorities  is 
urged  in  justification  of  this  outrage  upon  our  con- 
stitution; and  is  the  weakness  of  an  independent 
power,  to  disparage  their  neutral  rights  or  fur- 
nish pretences  for  a powerful  neighbor,  to  weaken 
them  further  by  hostile  aggressions?  And  is  it  thus 
we  are  to  be  furnished  by  an  American  officer,  with 
a justification  of  the  dismembe  rment  of  Poland,  the 
capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  Great  Britain,  and  the 
subjugation  of  Europe  by  Bonaparte;  and  shall  the 
United  States  be  called  upon  to  imitate  the  exam 
pie,  or  silently  acquiesce  and  thereby  subscribe  to 
doctrines,  and  approve  measures,  that  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  repeated  and  invariable  declara 
lions  of  the  government,  given  to  this  nation  and 
the  world,  through  the  official’ medium  of  presiden- 
tial messages,  and  the  correspondence  of  all  her 
public  ministers,  and  sanctioned  by  all  her  public 
laws,  on  the  subject  of  neutral  rights?  Will  it  not 
be  said,  that  we  have  changed  our  national  policy? 
Shall  we  not  be  addressed  in  the  following  language 
by  the  nations  of  Europe  ? 

“The  time  was,  when  the  United  States  were  also 
weak,  she  had  no  navy,  she  had  no  army.  In  those 
days  she  was  a strong  advocate  for  neutral  rights, 
anxious  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods;  that 
the  neutral  flag  of  the  republic  should  protect  all 
sailing  under  it,  ever  protesting  against  and  com 
plaining  of  the  violation  of  her  neutral  rights,  by  the 
belligerents  of  Europe.  But  these  times  have  pas- 
sed away,  the  nation  has  tried  her  strength  in  battle 
and  found  herself  quite  equal  to  the  struggle;  sfie 
has  bad  time  to  strengthen  her  army  and  increase 
her  navy;  her  former  weakness  forgotten,  her 
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former  precepts  abandoned,  and  feeling  power  and!  new  act  of  hostility  had  been  committed.  Yet  ill 
forgetting  right,  she  walks  over  a prostrate  consti-  this  state  of  peace,  is  a military  officer  directed  to 
tution,  to  conquer  and  subdue  a miserable  and  fee-  j ascertain  certain  facts,  and  on  such  facts  being  sub- 
ble,  though  neutral  colony,  whose  very  weakness  stantiated  to  make  war  on  a neutral  colony  of  ana 


(pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  aggression)  should  have 
rather  constituted  an  appeal  to  a generous  people 
for  protection.” 

In  this  unfavorable  light  the  committe  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  will  the  civilized  world  view 
this  transaction,  and  if  sanctioned  by  the  nation,  they 
regret  to  say  there  will  be  too  much  reason  given 
thus  to  consider  it. 

But  there  are  still  other  reasons  disclosed  and  facts 
developed,  that  discover  the  motives  of  the  com 


tion  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  United  States,  thus 
disregarding  not  only  the  legislative  and  executive 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  but  setting  at 
naught  the  usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  by  making 
war  without  a previous  and  public  declaration. — 
Were  this  nation  subject  to  the  will  of  a military 
despot  and  were  there  no  constitutional  barriers  to 
the  inordinate  exercise  of  military  ambition,  more 
than  this  could  scarcely  have  been  expected.  It 
is  with  pain  the  committee  are  constrained  to  make 


manding  officer,  more  fully  then  those  above  stated,  the  observations,  but  where  the  vital  principles  of 
More  than  two  months  after  this  campaign  had  end-  j these  constitution  have  been  violated,  as  they  con- 
ed, and  the  Seminole  war  was  terminated,  another  j ceive,  it  would  be  criminal  in  them  under  the  in- 
expedition is  planned,  and  the  land  and  naval  forces  structions  they  have  received  from  the  senate,  and 
of  the  United  States,  ordered  to  execute  it,  which 
is  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  St.  Augustine,  the  capi- 
tal of  east  Florida.  The  reasons  offered  for  this 
measure  are  stated  in  his  orders  to  general  Gaines, 
dated  Nashville,  7th  August,  1818,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

«I  have  noted  with  attention,  major  Twiggs’  let- 
ter, marked  No.  5.  I contemplated  that  the  agents  of 
Spain,  or  the  officers  at  fort  St.  Augustine,  would  ex- 
cite the  Indians  to  hostility  and  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  war.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
evidence  substantiating  this  fact,  and  that  the  hos- 
tile Indians  have  been  fed  and  furnished  from  the 
garrison  of  St.  Augustine.  This  being  obtained, 
should  you  deem  your  force  sufficient.  You  will  pro- 
ceed to  take  and  garrison  fort  St.  Augustine  with 
American  troops,  and  hold  the  garrison  prisoners 
until  you  hear  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  or  transport  them  to  Cuba,  as  in  your  judge- 
ment, under  existing  circumstances  you  may  think 
best. 

«Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  proceedings  car- 
ried on  by  me,  or  this  order,  is  not  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  at  war  with  Spain,  it  is  on  the  ground  of 
self  preservation,  bottomed  on  the  broad  basis  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and  justified  by  giving 
peace  and  security  to  our  frontiers,  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  procuring  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the 
agents  or  officers  of  Spain,  having  excited  the  In- 
dians to  continue  the  war  against  us,  and  that  they 
have  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war;  this  evidence  being  obtained,  you  will  (if 
your  force  is  sufficient)  permit  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  reducing  fort  St.  Augustine,  except  a posi- 
tive order  from  the  department  of  war. 

“Orders  have  some  time  since  been  given  to  the 
officer  of  the  ordinance,  commanding  at  Charleston, 

^o  have  in  readiness  a complete  battering  train,  the 
number  and  calibre  of  the  guns  pointed  out,  I have 
no  doubt  you  will  find  them  in  readiness. 

«I  enclose  you  the  report  of  captain  Henley,  of 
the  naval  force  on  that  station;  you  will  open  a cor- 
respondence with  commandant  A.  J.  Dallas,  to  in- 
sure his  co-operation,  provided  it  should  be  requir- 
ed.” 

In  this  projected  expedition,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  or'  expedient  to  consult  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government;  the  order  sent  to  gene- 
ral Gaines  was  peremptory,  on  the  discovery  being 
made  that  the  Indians  had  been  supplied  with  am- 
munition and  provisions,  and  excited  to  war;  the 
blow  was  to  be  struck,  and  nothing  but  an  express  or- 
derfrom  the  secretary  of  war  wasto  prevent  it.  Long 
before  this  period  the  commanding  general  had,  by 
bis  letters  to  the  secretary  of  war,  declared  the  Se- 
minole war  at  an  end,  and  after  whjch  not  a single 


the  duty  they  owe  the  nation,  to  be  silent.  Silence 
on  their  part  would  have  been  considered  an  acqui- 
escence in  those  measures,  and  they  fear  this  pre- 
cedent and  example  may  be  pleaded  and  followed 
on  future  occasions. 

If  these  things  be  admitted  in  the  south,  will  they 
not  be  considered  as  authorized  in  the  north?  Are 
there  not  fortresses  there  to  be  won,  and  provinces 
to  be  conquered  and  are  there  not  Indians  in  that 
quarter  likewise,  and  may  not  the  officer  in  com- 
mand find  means  to  prove  that  those  indians  have 
been, or  hereafter  may  be  furnished  by  the  British 
with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  if  so,  may  he 
not  follow  the  example  set  in  the  south?  And  add 
something  to  his  stock  of  military  fame  by  reducing 
the  British  fortresses  of  Canada,  and  unfurling  the 
star  spangled  banner  of  this  nation  on  the  walls  of 
Quebec. 

We  hope  better  things  of  the  distinguished  offi- 
cer, at  the  head  of  our  armies,  and  we  had  hoped 
better  things  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  but  we 
have  been  disappointed,  and  if  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  in  the  south,  be  sanctioned  and  approved 
by  the  nation,  we  are  free  to  declare  that  the  re- 
duction of  Quebec,  (where  Montgomery  fell,  unable 
to  conquer)  would  present  a much  stronger  claim 
to  public  approbation. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  a copy  of  the 
order  issued  by  general  Jackson,  to  general  Gaines, 
for  the  reduction  of  St.  Augustine,  was  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  a countermanding  or- 
der promptly  despatched  to  general  Gaines,  which 
reached  him,  before  the  military  expedition  set  on 
foot  by  general  Jackson,  had  commenced;  and  thus 
was  suddenly  arrested  a military  scheme  (as  uncon- 
stitutional as  it  was  impolitic)  and  which  might  as 
stated  by  the  secretary  of  war,  in  his  letter  of  the 
8th  day  of  September,  1818,  have  involved  this  na- 
tion in  a war  with  all  Europe. 

In  thus  promptly  prohibiting  the  unauthorised 
seizure,  at  the  will  of  a commanding  general  of  the 
possessions  of  a neighboring  nation  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace,  the  committee  recog- 
nize that  sacred  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  nations 
which  ought  never  to  be  departed  from  by  the  ex- 
ecutive of  a free  country,  and  that  vigilent  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  officers  of  the  army,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  a due  subordination  of  the  milita- 
ry to  the  civil  power. 

They  consider  that  on  this  occasion,  the  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  has  (by  promptly  restor- 
ing St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  wrested  from  Spain,  in 
violation  of  instructions)  pursued  the  course,  that 
the  constitution  demanded,  that  all  former  prece- 
dents justified,  and  to  which  the  public  sentiment 
gave  a decided  approbation. 
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viewing1  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 


brister, your  committee  cannot  but  consider  it  as  an 
unnecessary  act  of  severity,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manding general,  and  a departure  from  that  mild 
and  humane  system  towards  prisoners,  which  in  all  c 
our  conflicts  with  savage  or  civilized  nations,  liasji 


by  his  own  authority  set  aside  the  sentence  of  the 


court  and  substituted  for  that  sentence,  his  own  ar- 
bitrary will.  In  trials  involving  the  life  of  an  indivi- 
dual, a strict  adherence  to  form,  is  in  ordinary  cases 
considered  the  best  security  against  oppression  and 

rage  or  civmzeu  nations,  uu*  i injustice.  . 

heretofore  been  considered,  not  onh  honorable  to  A departure  from  these  forms  is  calculated  to  in-. 

* • ’ • 'u-i.  a- -ia  1 flict  a wound  on  the  national  character  and  tarnish 


the  national  character,  but  conformable  to  the  dic- 


tates of  sound  policy.  These  prisoners  were  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  the  United  States 
are  at  peace.  Having  left  their  country,  and  united 
their  fate  with  savages,  with  whom  the  United  States 
were  at  war,  they  forfeited  their  claim  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  government,  and  subjected 
themselves  to  the  same  treatment,  which  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  and  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can government,  be  extended  towards  those,  with 
whom  they  were  associated.  No  process  of  reason- 
ing can  degrade  them  belowthe  savages  with  whom 
they  were  connected.  As  prisoners  of  war,  they 
were  entitled  to  claim  from  the  American  govern- 
ment, that  protection,  which  the  most  savage  of  our 
foes,  have  uniformly  experienced,  when  disarmed 
and  in  our  power.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  idea 
of  a cold  blooded  execution  of  prisoners  disarmed, 
and  in  the  power  of  the  comfueror.  And  although, 
savages,  who  respect  no  laws,  may,  according  to  the 
strict  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  have  their 
own  system  of  cVuelty  inflicted  on  them,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  it  is  believed,  that  such  a system  would 
degrade  and  debase  the  civilized  nation,  who  could 
resort  to  it,  and  is  not  only  repugnant  to  the  mild 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  a violation 
of  those  great  principles  of  moral  rectitude  which 
distinguish  the  American  character.  Retaliation 
in  the  United  States  has  always  been  confined  to 
specified  acts  of  cruelty.  It  is  not  believed  that 
any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  retaliate  for 
charges  so  general  as  those  exhibited  against  Ar- 
buthnot and  Ambrister,  viz:  “Inciting the  Indians  to 
war.”  During  the  revolutionary  war,  only  two  ca- 
ses occurred  of  persons  seized  for  purposes  of  reta- 
liation, neither  of  whom  was  executed.  The  case 
of  Asgill  seized  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Huddy; 
and  governor  Hamilton  of  Vincennes,  for  specific 
acts  of  cruelty  also.  Hamilton  was  confined  for  a 
short  time  with  rigor,  and  afterwards  released.  Du- 
ring the  late  war,  marked  with  some  rases  of  cold 
blooded  massacre  on  the  part  of  otir  enemy,  parti- 
cularly the  one  at  the  river  Raisin,  no  such  measure 
as  retaliation  was  resorted  to. 

The  principle  assumed  by  the  commanding  ge- 
neral, that  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  by  uniting  in 
war  against  the  United  States,  while  we  were  at 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  “became  outlaws  and  pi- 
rates, and  liable  to  suffer  death,”  is  not  recognised 
in  any  code  of  national  law.  Nothing  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  which  recognizes 
such  a principle  except  a decree  of  the  executive 
directory  of  France,  during  their  short  career  of 
folly  and  madness,  which  declars  that,  neutrals  found 
on  board  enemies  ships,  should  be  considered  and 
treated  as  pirates.* 

The  committee  forbear  to  make  any  other  re- 
marks on  the  violation  of  the  usual  and  accustomed 
forms  in  the  punishment  and  conviction  of  Arbuth- 
not and  Ambrister,  except  that  even  despots  claim- 
ing to  exercise  absolute  power  cannot  with  proprie- 
ty violate  their  own  rules. 

Having  detailed  a court  martial,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  prisoners,  the  commanding  general 


the  laurels  so  justly  acquired  by  the  commanding 
general  by  his  former  victories.  Such  are  the  facta 
as  they  appear  to  the  committee,  and  such  are  the 
views  taken  by  them  of  the  important  subjects  re- 
ferred to  their  consideration,  and  together  with 
their  report,  they  submit  various  depositions  and 
documents,  to  which,  and  to  the  correspondence 
and  documents  relating  to  the  Seminole  war,  com- 
municated to  the  senate  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  last  and  present  session,  they 
refer. 

(£j=  The  documents  accompanying  the  preceding 
report  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


* See  Mr.  King's  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state f Vop 
TO,  p.  — , state  papers. 


The  following  letter  is  a powerful  document  in  fa-: 
vor  of  the  proceedings  of  gen.  Jackson,  and  as  it  has 
not  been  before  published  in  the  Register,  we  pre- 
fer giving  it  a place  at  this  time. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEU.  6. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Monroe, 
his  secretary. 

To  the  house  of  representatives. 

I transmit  to  congress  a copy  of  a letter  fromgo- 
vemorBibb  to  major  general  Jackson,  connected 
with  the  late  military  operations  in  Florida.  This 
letter  had  been  mislaid,  or  it  would  have  been  com- 
municated with  the  other  documents  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.  JAMES  MONROE. 
Washington,  February  6, 1819. 

Fort  Craufordy  9th  May , 1818. 
Dear  sir:  Proceeding  to  Georgia  for  the  purpose  • 
of  bringing  my  family  to  this  territory,  and  desirous 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
frontiers  during  my  absence,  I have  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  officer  in  command  at  this  place.  At 
camp  Montgomery  I learned  that  you  would  proba- 
bly reach  this  place  in  afew  days,  and  indulged  the 
hope  o seeing  you.  An  interview  with  you  would 
have  been  to  me  a source  of  much  pleasure,  and! 
regret  that  my  arrangements  will  not  permit  me  to 
await  your  arrival. 

The  Indians  commerced  their  murderous  incur- 
sions o>  the  frontier  settlements  in  Jantnry  last, 
when  two  men  were  killed  in  this  neighborhood. 
No  events  occurred  afterwards  to  excite  apprehen- 
sion until  the  14th  of  March,  when  a house  on  the 
fe  e a!  road,  near  the  Poplar  Spring,  was  attacked, 
and  e ght  persons  killed.  7'his  intelligence  reach- 
d me  at  Claiborne,  from  whence  a detachment  of 
m tinted  riflemen  was  immediately  ordered  to  the 
p a e for  o;  e month’s  service.  A few  days  after- 
wards, five  mm,  while  travelling  the  road,  were 
fired  at,  a d three  killed,  from  whom  fifteen  hun- 
dred i r tw  thousand  dollars  were  taken.  The  peo- 
ple, for  the  most  part,  were  flying  for  safety  in 
every  direction,  and  all  communication,  by  mail  or 
otherwise,  with  Georg  in,  wholly  suspended.  The 
In  ians  wer»  known  to  be  still  in  that  quarter.  In 
this  state  of  tilings,  three  posts  were  established 
by  my  o:d  r,  a which  there  are,  in  the  whole,  about 
an  hundred  me  , who  have  instructic  ns  to  scour  the 
woods  from  day  to  day.  A fortnight  since  they 
found  a camp,  but,  on  their  approach,  the  enemy 
fled  to  a contiguous  swamp,  from  whence  they  fired 
and  killed  one  mam  The  commanding  officer  in- 
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forms  me  that  he  thinks  the  number  of  InJians  in 
the  neighborhood  considerable.  I should  have  men- 
tioned that  in  April,  a house,  within  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty miles  of  Claiborne,  was  attacked,  the  husband 
killed,  and  wife  and  two  daughters  wounded.  Thir- 
ty dollars,  a quantity  of  bacon,  and  every  article 
which  could  be  conveyed  away,  were  taken  and  car- 
ried to  P msacola,  where,  I believe,  the'  murderers 
might  still  be  found. 

I yesterday  learned  that  one  Indian  was  killed  and 
another  wounded  near  the  Poplar  Spring. 

This  detail  of  events,  however,  was  probably  un- 
necessary, as  you  will  receive  from  major  Youngs 
every  intelligence  upon  the  subject.  My  principal 
object  is  to  state  that,  in  my  efforts  to  protect  the 
people  over  whom  I preside,  the  territorial  trea- 
sury, being  destitute  of  funds,  has  afforded  me  no 
supplies  whatever;  nor  has  it  been  in  the  power  of 
the  commanding  officer  here  to  render  the  aid  which 
he  has  uniformly  manifested  the  best  disposition  to 
afford.  I am  desirous  that  the  troops  should  be 
considered  as  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  accounts  adjusted  when  their  term  of  ser 
vice  expires.  One  company  rendezvoused  at  Popiai 
Spring,  for  three  months’  service,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  and  a detachment  of  twenty-five  at  Sepulg*, 
lately,  for  the  same  term  of  service.  The  expen- 
ditures incurred  have  been  necessarily  consider- 
ble,  and  altogether  beyond  my  means  of  paying. 
You  will  readily  perceive  how  unpieasan'  has  been 
my  situation,  without  the  means  of  affording  the 
protection  necessary  to  keep  the  inhabitants  a 
their  homes.  The  regular  force  in  this  quarter 
has  been  insufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  country; 
the  militia  l have  not  had  time  to  Organize;  and, 
above  all,  not  a dollar  in  the  treasury.  My  views 
of  the  necessity  of  forwarding  men  and  money  to 
this  section  of  the  country,  have  been  i epeatedly 
stated  to  col.  Trimble,  but  I apprehend  it  has  no l 
been  in  his  power  to  meet  them.  Having  endea 
vot  ed  in  vain,  with  my  limited  resources,  to  arrest 
the  enemy,  after  their  successive  murders,  and  be 
ing  satisfied  that  they  sought  refuge  in  Florida,  1 
determined  to  raise  a volunteer  force,  and  order 
them  to  attack  the  hostile  Indians,  without  regard 
to  our  boundary.  A part  of  the  force  is  now  unde 
the  command  ©f  major  Youngs,  and  captain  Siul!  is 
in  possession  of  my  order.  Had  1 been  furnished 
with  funds,  the  enemy  would  have  been  driven 
from  that  retreat  long  before  this  time;  persuaded 
as  I am  that  it  is  the  only  effectual  method  of  af 
fording  security  to  this  territory. 

1 have  this  moment  received  intelligence  which 
leaves  no  doubt  of  your  approach  to  tbia  quarter, 
and  l shall  now  leave  the  territory  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  people  will  not  suffer  by  my  absence. 
Mr.  Henry  Hitchcock  is  appointed  territorial  secre- 
tary, and  will  act  as  governor  after  I set  out  from 
Fort  Jackson,  which  will  be  the  2'3lh  or  2/th  of 
the  month.  I may,  however,  be  detained  a few  days 
longer  in  arranging  with  the  Big  Warrior  the  re- 
ception of  a party  of  Indians  who  have  sued  for 
peace,  and  delivered  themselves  to  major  Youngs. 
This  they  did  so  soon  as  the  major  convinced  them, 
by  a well-timed  and  well  executed  expedition, 
that  they  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  mur- 
der our  citizens,  and  find  refuge  in  the  Spaimsn 
territory. 

There  are  at  this  place  forty  volunteers,  and  the 
same  number  of  militia  at  Camp  Montgomery. 
Should  you  need  any  additional  aid  from  the  ter- 
ritory, it  would  be  promptly  furnished,  should  you 
notify  me  at  Fort  Jackson  before  my  departure. 

i enclose  to  you  u letter  l have  received  from  the 


commanding  officer  of  the  militia  near  the  Poplar 
Spring,  which  will  present  to  you  the  state  of 
things  in  that  quarter.  Excuse  this  hasty  scrawl, 
and  accept  the  assurances  of  my  regard  and  esteem. 

WM.  W.  BIBB. 

Mfj.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  vice  president  of  the  United  States  lias  dislo- 
cated his  shoulder  by  a fall. 

The  Columbus.  The  ship  of  the  line  built  at  Wash- 
ington is  called  the  “Columbus,”  and  not  the  Co- 
lumbia, as  reported  and  applied.  There  is  a sense 
and  meaning  in  the  name  with  which  we  are  quite 
content. 

She  was  launched  on  Monday  last  in  great  stile, 
without  accident,  in  the  presence  of  a vast  crowd  of 
people — the  president,  heads  of  departments  anti 
many  members  of  congress  attending.  We  heartily 
say,  success  to  the  Columbus.  She  is  a ship  of  the 
first  quality,  and  it  is  said,  will  be  fitted  immediately. 

Arkansas.  Brevet  general  James  Millery  at  pre- 
sent a colonel  in  the  army,  is  appointed  to  be  go- 
vernor of  the  new  territory  of  Arkansaw. 

Robert  Crittenden  is  appointed  secretary  of  said, 
territory. 

Florida.  It  seems  pretty  well  ascertained  that  a 
Spanish  fleet  arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  4th  ult.  with 
600  troops,  of  whom  160  were  dragoons,  bringing 
with  them  jg  100,000  to  pay  the  men  and  mount  the 
cavalry.  Whether  they  will  remain  or  not,  under- 
the  new  arrangement  of  things,  is  doubtful. 

Capt.  Boyles  has  removed  the  banditti  who  have 
been  so  long-  prowling  about  the  lines,  robbing  and 
, murdering  the  people.  He  has  erected  a small  fort 
on  the  Chatalioochie,  near  which,  itissaid,  300 fkmij 
lies  from  Geoi*gia  have  already  settled. 

Col.  King  was  engaged  in  removing  the  United 
States’  stores  &c.  from  Pensacola  to  Montpelier.’ 

Tite  National  Advocate  says,  ‘by  a calculation 
made  in  1813,  the  Floridas  brought  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment in  debt  upwards  of  800,000  dollars  annual- 
ly; and  during  the  existence  of  the  cortez  the  re- 
gents of  the  kingdom  would  gladly  have  made  the 
transfer,  had  their  ally,  G.  Britain,  permitted  them 
so  to  do.” 

Gen.  Gaines  has  been  ordered  to  furnish  a guard 
for  the  surveyors  appointed  to  survey  the  newly  ac- 
quired territory  from  the  Creeks. 

Married  at  Vienna,  New  York,  on  the  2d  ult.  by 
the  rev.  E.  Stebbins,  Mr.  Daniel  Butts,  of  Augusta, 
aged  15,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  ’ Matoon,  of  the  former 
place,  aged  11.  Two  brothers,  the  eldest  18,  the 
other  15,  have  married  mother  and  daughter,  the 
mother  35,  the  daughter  11. 

The  legislature  f New  Jersey  rose  on  Friday 
las \.  S«venty-two  acts  were  passed  during  the 
session.  Among  the  number,  we  find  that  there  is 
one  for  the  sale  of  the  government  house  and  lot  in 
the  city  of  Trenton,  and  another  to  create  a fund 
for  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation. 

The  state  of  New  York,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  commissary  general,  possesses  122 
pieces  of  iron  ordnance,  112  of  brass,  and  27,148 
muskets. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  closed  their 
winter  session  on  Saturday  last,  after  passing  90 
acts.  Among  the  number  is  an  act,  making  high- 
way robbery  with  intent  to  kill,  or  maim  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  a crime  punishable  with  death. 

T^e  steam  boat  Franklin,  with  a full  cargo  of 
groceries,  on  her  way  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis,  sunk  just  below  St.  Genevieve. 
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We  present  our  readers  with  a half  sheet  supple- 
ment, containing  as  much  matter  as  is  generally  ' 
compresse  info  a whole  sheet,  to  preserve  for  refer- 
ence , a detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  con- 
gress. We  do  not  suppose  that  many  will  read 
this  supplement  now,  but  the  things  recorded  in  it 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  without  great  injury 
to  our  register  of  facts;  and  we  have,  therefore,  in- 
curred the  expense  of  it. 


Sovereignty  of  the  States. — No.  1. 

An  insidious  dilapidation  or  violent  dismember- 
ment of  the  American  union,  together  with  a con- 
solidation of  the  reserved  rights  and  powers  of  the 
states,  is  the  darling  hope  that  the  enemies  of  liber- 
ty, at  home  and  abroad,  have  huggedto  their  heart 
with  demoniac  fervor  and  constancy  They  have 
hated  and  still  hate,  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  principles  with  which 
Satan  regarded  the  happy  condition  of  our  first  pa- 
rents in  the  garden  of  Eden — their  own  perverse 
dispositions  not  being  fitted  to  participate  in  an 
equality  of  rights,  or  their  inordinate  pride  reject- 
ing every  measure  calculated  to  do  away  distinc- 
tions among  men,  save  in  virtue  and  usefulness. 
No  part  of  our  editorial  duty  has  been  performed 
with  more  alacrity  than  to  combat  with  such,  and , 
to  encourage  a confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  the 
confederacy,  in  its  present  super-excellent  form — 
to  descant  upon  the  inestimable  advantages  that 
must  flow  from  a well-balanced  system,  with  an  ho- 
nest administration  of  its  principles  for  the  common 
» good;  shewing  how  every  part  transmitted  intelli- 
gence and  strength  to  a general  point,  from  whence 
the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation,  with  collected 
force,  was  re-transmitted  to  benefit  every  part  of  the 
common  family.  But,  we  always  contended  that  the 
living  principle  was  in  the  virtue  of  the  people,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states — and  that  these  were 
so  closely  united  in  giving  order  to  the  system,  that 
neither  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  individuals 
of  this  country  having,  by  the  favor  of  Providence, 
and  patience  and  perseverance,  worked  out  their 
emancipation  from  British  despotism,  gave  up  to 
their  state  governments  certain  of  their  rightsfor  the 
better  preservation  of  those  that  they  thought  proper 
to  retain;  and  the  states,  in  like  manner  and  for  like 
purposes,  agreed  to  establish  a national  head,  to 
direct  the  general  affairs  of  the  confederation,  in 
peace  and  in  war.  Here  was  a system  that  we  confi- 
dently trusted  was  to  confer  happiness  on  many 
millions  of  freemen,  to  the  thousandth  generation. 
We  discovered  nothing  which  had  happened  to  jeo- 
pardize this  most  splendid  inheritance — and  never 
suffered  the  idea  to  prevail  that  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  people,  or  of  the  states,  could  be  seii- 
ously  compromitted  by  any  act  of  the  national  admi- 
nistration, trusting  in*  the  virtue  of  the  ballot  to  re- 
form abuses  and  punish  those  guilty  of  them.  It  was 
that  thus  influenced,  we  have^  labored  so  faithfully 
to  buildup  a national  character,  to  inspire  a home 
feeling , a proud  and  jealous  regard  of  our  rights  as 
men — rights  which  the  people,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  GOD  who  created  them  free,  cannot  legally 
transfer  to  the  keeping  of  others.  We  were  aware, 
nevertheless,  of  the  intrigues  df  the  ambitious  and 
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corrupt,  and  had  partially  estimated  the  growing 
power  of  the  rich  and  avaricious.  We  knew  that  few 
men  were  able  to  restrain,  as  they  ought,  any  degree 
of  authority  which  they  might  acquire  overtheirfel- 
low  beings,  or  apply  the  compass  to  prescribe  a line 
beyond  which  their  unruly  passions  should  not  pass: 

) stiil,  we  thought  such  might  be  checked,  confused, 
and  dismissed,  by  a redeeming  spirit  in  the  people* 
to  whom  all  were  accountable  for  their  conduct  in 
the  public  affairs. 

Having  so  long  entertained  such  opinions  as  in- 
controvertible truths,  and  as  a weak,  but  honest 
apostle  in  the  cause  of  mankind,  endeavored  to  im- 
press them  upon  all  within  our  reach,  the  horror  of 
an  apprehension  that  we  have  deceived  ourselves 
and  others,  may  be  better  felt  than  described-  it  is 
like  to  a man  discovering  the  infidelitv  of  his  wife 
whilst  she  reposes  on  his  bosom,  and  heart  seems 
united  to  heart!  A deadly  blow  has  been  struck  at 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  from  a quarter  so 
far  removed  from  the  people  as  to  be  hardly  acces- 
sible to  public  opinion it  is  needless  to  say  that 

we  allude  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  case  of  McCulloh  versus  the  state  of  Maryland 
by  which  it  is  established  that  the  states  cannot 
tax  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  yet  unacquainted  with  the  grounds  of 
this  alarming  decision,  but  of  this  are  resolved_that 
nothing  but  the  tongue  of  an  angel  can  convince  us 
of  its  compatibility  with  the  constitution  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  in  which  a power  to  grant  acts  of  in 
corporation  is  not  delegated,  and  all  powers  not  de- 
legated are  retained. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  be  thought  as  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  the  supreme  court,  or  to  subject  our. 
selves  to  the  suspicion  of  a “contempt”  of  it.  W> 
do  not  impute  corruption  to  the  judges,  nor  inti 
mate  that  they  have  been  influenced  bv  improper 
feelings— they  are  great  and  learned  men;  but  slid 
only  men.  And,  feeling  as  we  do— as  if  the  very 
stones  would  cry  out  if  we  did  not  speak  on  tins 
subject,  we  will  exercise  our  right  to  do  it— and  de- 
clare, that  if  the  supreme  court  is  not  mistaken  i n 
its  construction  of  the  constitutiou  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  another  definition  cannot  be  giv-n 
to  it  by  some  act  of  the  states— their  sovereignty  is 
at  the  mercy  of  their  creature— congress.  It  is'not 
on  account  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  that 
we  speak  thus— though  we  shall  be  sick  enough  of 
that  tremendous  institution  before  its  charter  ex- 
pires, (and  which  will  not  be  renewed,  unless  ;he 
people  lose  their  virtue  and  self-respect)— it  is  but 
a drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  principle* 
established  by  the  decision,  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  these: 

1.  That  congress  has  an  unlimited  right  to  grant 
acts  of  incorporation ! 

2.  That  a company  incorporated  by  congress,  is  ex. 
emptedfr'  in  t he  common  operation  of  the  laws  'of  the 
state  in  -winch  it  may  be  located! ! 

As  to  he  first — as  there  is  no  power  dele 
gated  to  congress  to  pass  acts  of  incorporation  at 
all,  and  yet  that  power  exists,  cities  and  towns  and 
land  companies, may  as  wellbe incorporated  as  banks 
and  ten  thousand  such  acts  be  gr  nted  as  well  as  one’ 
and/or  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

And  secondly,— such  acts  of  incoi'pcr^Ltion  beirt^ 
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had,  and  a consideration  paid  therefor,  (one  cent 
or  one  million  of  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  congress J, 
the  houses  and  lands,  or  other  property  of  the  incor- 
poration, is  in  no  wise  liable  to  the  local  laws  of  the 
states — i.  e.  a sort  of  sovereignity  is  established  with- 
in the  state  sovereignties, and  without  their  consent.* 

These  propositions  and  general  deductions  ap- 
pear to  be  reasonable.  Indeed,  we  cannot  see  how 
the  decision  will,  or  can,  admit  of  any  other.  Con- 
gress has  very  few  incidental  powers— these  be- 
long to  a state  of  sovereignty  The  congress  is  not 
sovereign  except  in  the  cases  delegated.  To  raise 
an  army,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  may  enlist 
men  and  organize  and  support  them;  but  a bank,  or 
any  thing  like  an  incorporation , is  not  hinted  at  in 
the  whole  instrument; — still  we  see  that  they  mayr 
make  corporations,  and  the  pretext  will  never  be 
wanting  to  make  any  sortot  them,  and  ten  thou- 
sand may  be  made  as  well  as  one.  But  to  this  con- 
structed power  is  attached  another  which  is  terrible 
to  think  of — the  exemption  of  those  incorporated, 
as  well  as  their  property,  from  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  states!  Why,  congress  then  has  the 
power  to  grant  a travelling  charter , with  wh-ch  those 
associated  under  it  may  pass  from  place  to  place, 
buy  lands  and  build  cities  where  they  please,  without 
being  responsible  to  any  authority  but  that  of  con- 
gress itself!!  We  solemnly  assure  the  reader  that 
we  mournfully  believe  this  is  not  the  extent  to  which 
the  evil  may  proceed,  if  it  is  not  checked  at  its  be- 
ginning— and  that  the  rights  of  the  states  will  not  be 
worth  a “pepper  corn,”  in  a very  few  years,  if  it  is 
not  done. 

Hitherto,  it  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  United 

*We  are  told  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  real  property  held  by  the  bank  is  liable 
to  taxation  by  the  states,  according  to  their  rate  and 
custom  of  taxing  real  property,  but  that  the  person- 
al property  of  the  bank  is  not  subjected  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  rides  in  the  states,  which  tax  the 
capital, or  dividends,  of  their  own  local  banks!  Capi- 
tal, no  matter  how  it  is  vested,  is  equally  within  the 
right  of  a sovereign — England  taxes  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  Spain  the  products  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth;  and  most  nations,  we  believe,  in  one  way 
or  another,  strike  at  incomes  or.  profits  of  property, 
■without  any  sort  of  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  things 
from  which  they  are  derived.  The  bank  of  the 
United  States  is  specially  authorized  to  hold  “ Iqnds 
rents  and  hereditaments ,”  See.  as  well  as  paper  mo- 
ney and  specie,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  five  millions, 
and  no  other  limit  is  given— it  may  all  be  in  lands, 
all  be  in  “stock  notes/’  of  all  in  cash.  Whether  it 
is  one  or  the  other,  or  a mixture  of  all,  it  is  equally 
the  legal  capital,  or  legal  property  of  the  bank,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  that  a distinction  has 
been  made,  seeing  that  the  right  to  hold  either  is 
deri  ved  from  the  same  act;  We  will  not  therefore, be- 
lieve that  the  supreme  court  has  contradicted  itself, 
until  we  see  the  opifiion  at  length.  If  it  is  so — we 
expect  to  be  astounded  by  the  force  of  an  argument 
to  prove  that  a thing  is  and  is  .not ; to  find  it  like  any 
that  can  occur  about  the  boundaries  of  space— i.  e. 
incomprehensible.  But  perhaps,  as  some  people  tell 
us  of  what  they  call  the  mysteries  of  religion,  the 
common  people  are  not  to  understand  them,  such 
things  being  reserved  only  for  the  priests!!  Thank 
heaven,  the  day  of  such  mummery  has  nearly  gone 
by,  and  the  honest  ploughman  believes  that  he  has 
a natural  right  to  think  for  himself;  and,  uninfluenc- 
ed by  sinister  views,  he  will  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
decide  more  fairly  than  cite rs  of  cases  at  the  bar  or 
trafficers  in  dogmas  in  the  pulpit* 


States  desired  even  to  erect  a fort,  manifestly  in- 
tended for  the  common  defence,  that  an  act  of  the 
state  in  which  it  was  to  be  built,  was  necessary  to 
release  the  land  occupied  by  it  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state:  but  now,  if  the  corps  of  engineers 
wei'e  incorporated  for  the  general  purpose  of  erect- 
ing forts,  the?wfefess  ceremony  of  consulting  the  states 
might  be  at  once  dispensed  with! 

When  the  people  of  a territory  have  been  autho- 
rised to  form  a constitution  and  establish  a state  go- 
vernment, a provision  has  always  been  inserted  in 
the  act  of  congress  therefor,  as  a condition,  that  the 
new  state  should  not  tax  the  lands  of  the  United 
States — this  condition  may  be  rendered  unnecessa- 
ry by  incorporating  the  land  officers  and  their  suc- 
cessors! 

But,  the  right  to  “regulate  commerce ” is  specially 
delegated  to  congress — and  the  national  government 
is  sovereign  in  all  that  relates  to  the  collection  of 
duties  on  goods  imported.  After  this  decision, 
shall  any  one  believe  that  acts  cannot  be  legally 
passed  incorporating  one  company  to  import  East 
India  goods,  another  West  India,  a third  British,  a 
fourth  French,  &c.  Pretexts  are  easily  afforded — 
goods  are  smuggled,  the  public  is  defrauded  of  its 
just  revenue,  and  these  things  are  to  prevent  such 
mal-practices!  How  is  it  possible  that  one  monopoly 
may  be  constituted  and  another  denied,  if  the  bonus , 
the  price  of  the  privilege,  is  paid,  or  without  any 
bonus  at  all  if  the  government  is  disposed  to  be  li- 
beral? And  assuredly,  such  monopolies  of  trade  may 
be  easily  granted— the  right  to  “regulate  commerce” 
is  granted;  and  any  thinking  man  will  feel  more  rea- 
dily reconciled  to  the  idea  that  congress  may  sell  the 
right  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  &c.  to  one  set 
of  nabobs,  than  grant  the  virtual  power  of  regulating 
the  “national  currency”  to  another.  As  to  the  for- 
mer, the  people  might  produce  a re-action  by  so- 
lemnly refusing  to  purchase  the  goods  imported, 
because  they  may  dispense  with  them — but  every 
man  must  have  something  to  do,  or,  in  one  way  or 
another,  be  affected  by  the  circulating  medium  of 
his  country;  a monopoly  of  which  is  the  most  hate- 
ful, because  the  most  injurious  of  any  monopoly 
that  can  be  devised, — except  monopolies  of  the 
common  indispensable  articles  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing- 

The  principle  might,  perhaps , go  even  to  this — 
if  congress  were  disposed  to  farm  out  the  direct  tax- 
es, excises  and  other  internal  revenues,  all  they 
could  have  to  do  would  be  to  incorporate  a company 
to  collect  them,  and  the  articles  so  taxed— lands  and 
houses,  &c.  could  not  be  taxed  by  the  states!. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  is  authorised  “to 
HOLD  lands,  rents,  temements,  hereditaments,  goods , 
chattels  and  effects ,”  “of  whatsoever  kind,  nature  and 
quality,”  and  to  “sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,”  to 
the  amount  of  fifty  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
poiver  to  grant  this  privilege  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  millions  is  the  same — suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  bank  thought  fit  to  vest  a part  of  its  capi- 
tal in  lands,  how  can  these  lands  be  taxed  by  the 
s states'*  Certainly,  personal  property  may  be  as  le- 
gally taxed  by  a sovereign  as  real  property,  though 
it  is  not  so  often  done  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
causing  such  a tax  to  bear  equally — and  we  cannot 
see  how,  if  the  office  at  Baltimore  were  to  purchase 
all  the  houses  and  lots  on  Market  street,those  houses 
and  lots  should  be  subjected  to  the  state  or  city 
taxes.  In  Philadelphia — if  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  ever  completes  its  moderate  plans  of  building 
a property  for  a banking' house,  to  cost  a million  of 
dollars,  I have  no  sort  of  doubt  but  that  that  proper- 
ty must  remain  untaxed,  while  held  by  the.  corpora- 
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tion , the  house  being-  as  much  a part  of  the  capital 
of  the  bank  as  the  g-old  and  silver  in  its  vaults,  and 
which  has  paid  a bonus  to  the  United  States  to  ex- 
empt it  from  the  usual  laws  of  Pennsylvania!  It  is 
no  matter  whether  the  bonus  is  one  dollar  or  twen- 
ty millions — the  principle  of  it  is  the  same.  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  bank, the  bonus  was  paid  for  other  con- 
siderations—rthat  of  receiving  the  public  deposits, 
and  for  using  the  public  money  to  make  discounts 
Upon. 

Where  are  these  things  to  end,  and  what  will  be 
the  consequences  of  them?  Every  person  must  see 
in  them  a total  prostration  of  the  state  rights,  and 
the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  unless  the 
decision  turns  upon  some  point  of  common  (not  cox- 
stitutioxal)  law,  in  the  special  case  that  has  been 
before  the  supreme  court.  But  we  believe  tliatthe 
broad  question  is  settled;  for  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  Monday  last,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  supreme  court  on  Saturday,  says — 

“Mr.  chief  justice  Marshall  delivered  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  McCuUoh 
against  the  state  of  „ Maryland . 

1st.  That  congress  had,  constitutionally,  a right  to 
establish  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

2dly.  That  the  bank  has  authority  to  establish 
branches  in  such  states  of  the  Union  as  it  thinks  fit. 

3dly.  That  the  state  of  Maryland  has  no  right  to 
tax  the  branch  of  the  bank  established  in  that  state.” 

We  are  awfully  impressed  with  a conviction  that 
the  welfare  of  the  union  has  received  a more  dan- 
gerous wound  than  fifty  Hartford  conventions,  hate- 
ful as  that  assemblage  was,  could  inflict — reaching 
so  close  to  the  vitals  as  seemingly  to  draw  the 
heart’s  blood  of  liberty  and  safety,  and  which  may 
be  wielded  to  destroy  the  -whole  revenues,  and  so  do 
away  the  sovereignties  of  the  states.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  this  principle,  we'can  easily  anticipate  the 
time  when  some  daring  scoundrel,  having  fortified 
himself  by  soul-trading  incorporations , may  seize 
upon  these  fair  countries  for  a kingdom,  and,  sur- 
rounded with  obedient  judges  and  lying  priests,  pu- 
nish his  opponents,  after  the  manner  of  European 
despots,  with  fines,  imprisonment  and  tortures  here, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  lower  world  hereafter.  But 
we  will  not  despair  of  the  republic,  nor  yet  give  up 
the  ship;  no  alternative,  however,  is  left  to  preserve 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states  but  by  amending  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  more  clearly 
defining  the  original  intentions  of  that  instrument 
in  several  respects,  but  especially  in  regard  to  in- 
corporations:— these  are  evidences  of  sovereignty; 
congress  has  not  a sovereign  power,  except  in  the 
cases  specially  delegated. 

We  repeat  it — it  is  not  on  account  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  that  we  are  thus  moved.  Our 
sentiments  are  on  record,  that  we  did  not  wish  the 
destruction  of  that  institution;*  but,  fearing  the 
enormous  power  of  the  corporation,  we  were  zeal- 
ous that  an  authority  to  arrest  its  deleterious  influ- 
ence might  be  vested  in  responsible  hands,  for  it  has 
not  got  any  soul.  Yet  this  solitary  institution  may 
not  subvert  the  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  com- 
mand every  one  to  bow  down  to  it  as  Baal;  it  is  the 

*Not  because  We  thought  it  rightfully  constituted 
and  much  less  properly  conducted;  but,  because  it 
wras  established  and  in  operation,  yielding  to  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  from  the  force  of  our  ideas  on 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  We  now  almost  regret 
that  we  did  not  decidedly  advocate  the  dissolution 
of  the  bank;  not  that  we  should  have  influenced  a 
different  result,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  fitness  of  the 
tiling  itself. 


principle  of  it  that  alarms  us,  as  operating  against 
the  unresigned  rights  of  the  states. 

Though  we  do  not  believe  in  the  wholesale  say- 
ing of  sir  Hobert  Walpole , the  prototype  of  Pitt 
and  Castlereagh,  that  “every  man  has  his  price,’* 
we  are  not  without  our  fears  that  corruption  may  so 
far  be  extended  as  to  take  into  its  grasp  a majority 
of  those  vested  with  power.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
: members  of  the  legislatures  of  two  very  important 
states  were  literally  purchased,  or  positively  influ- 
enced by  considerations  of  self-interest,  to  do  that 
which  they  knew  to  be  wrong — and  besides, we  have 
the  banh  litters  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  star- 
ing us  in  the  face.  What  hope  have  we  that  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of  differ- 
ent materials;  and  how  can  we  believe  that  if  they 
can  grant  exclusive  privileges  to  one  body  of  men, 
for  an  object  unknown  to  the  constitution,  a majo- 
rity may  not  be  induced  to  grant  the  like  to  Others? 
If  they  grant — if  they  incorporate,  the  business  is  at 
an  end,  the  curse  is  entailed  upon  us:  it  is  true,  we 
may,  as  in  Georgia,  burn  their  acts  by  the  common 
hangman,  but  the  act  will  have  force,  and  the  judh 
ciarv,  we  suppose,  must  say  that  it  is  binding  on  thd 
people  for  the  time  of  its  limitation — one  year  otf 
five  hundred. 

There  is  no  power  vested  in  a sovereign  autho- 
rity that  has  been  so  much  abused  as  that  of  grant- 
ing acts  of  incorporation:  the  effects  of  this  are  felt 
every  where  in  the  United  States,  through  the  acts 
of  the  spates.  But  we  have  not  room  to  expose 
this  thing  now,  as  we  intend  to  do.  Our  chief  pur- 
pose at  present,  is  to  9ugge9t  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  declaratory  of  its 
original  meaning,  as  we  understand  it,  saying — 

“ Congress  shall  not  have  power  to  grant  acts  of  in- 
corporation, or  vest  monopolies,  in  any  person  or  per- 
sons, for  any  purpose  whatsoever , except  within  the 
district  of  Columbia. 

We  fearfully  acknowledge  there  are  some  who 
desire  a consolidation  of  the  states.  The  idea  is  al- 
most as  tremendous  as  that  of  tlie  annihilation  of 
the  community.  But  this  subject  will  naturally  be 
discussed,  and  we  shall  say  nothing  about  it  at  this 
time.  It  is  a thing  tliat  “to  be  hated  needs  not  to 
seen.” 

ADDITIOXAI  STOfE; 

Since  the  year  1798,  the  editor  of  the  RegiStetI 
has  been  a pretty  careful  observer  of  men  and  things* 
and  sometimes  mixed  considerably  in  what  is  called 
the  political  world;  but  from  that  day  to  this,  he 
thinks  that  there  never  was  a period  so  hostile  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  nor  so  dangerous 
to  his  country*  as  the  present. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  the  opinion  of  politi- 
cians,that  the  ire  would  be  a new  organization  of  par- 
ties; but  as  he  cared  neither  for  the  ins  nor  the  outsi 
the  editor  never  troubled  himself  to  find  out  from 
whence  they  could  spring.  But  now*  if  lie  knows 
the  disposition  of  the  American  people*  the  point 
from  whence  new  parties  will  statt  is  easy  to  be  dis- 
covered. New  men,  and  under  new  names,  without 
much  regard  to  the  party  feelings  of ’98,  will  neSrly 
gooverthe  same  ground  as  was  then  contended  for: 
one  will  support  the  old  “energy**  doctrines  of  that 
period,  when  a senator  of  the  United  States  advised 
that  the  constitution  should  be  burnt  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  many  persons  openly  advocated  a 

consolidation  of  the  states the  other  will  cleave: 

to  the  belief  of  the  fathers  of  the  revolution,  that  the: 
people  may  most  safely  be  trusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs,  and  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  li- 
berty. The  former,  as  in  days  past,  will  have 
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undivided  aid  of  all  speculators  in  polities,  money  or 
divinity;  and  the  latter,  in  like  manner,  be  composed 
chiefly  of  those  who  desire  nothing  but  the  good  of 
their  country.  The  means  of  one,  which  as  in  the 
time  alluded  to,  will  nearly  dungeon  the  press,  are 

exceedingly  powerful but  the  other  will  have 

the  physical  force.  We  shall  see  these  things  come 
to  pass  in  less  than  two  years.  The  Register  will 
will  not  take  a part  in  respect  to  individuals,  but  will ; 
always  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  constitution , and 
the  people,  who  established  it  for  their  own  benefit. 


The  Fioridas. 

A more  particular  account  than  any’  which  we 
have  received  of  the  territories  lately  ceded  by  Spain  j 
to  the  United  States,  is  desirable.  Every  one  has  ! 
seen,  for  several  years  past,  that  they  were  destined  ! 
to  become  a part  of  this  republic,  by  contract  or  by  { 
force.  During  the  late  war,  and  indeed,  antecedent  j 
to  it  and  up  to  the  late  capture  of  Pensacola  by  gen.  j 
Jackson,  they  were  to  us  as  an  enemy’s  country, ! 
though  we  had  not  any  open  quarrel  with  Spain.  | 
The  British,  and  British  traders,  rdcr^Tted  men, 
built  forts,  established  military  depots,  distributed 
arms,,  raised  the  tomahawk,  and  gave  the  word  to 
destroy  in  them,  just  as  if  they  had  been  their  own 
possessions — the  local  Spanish  authorities  were  un-  i 
willing  or  too  weak  to  resist  them,  and  even  Fercli- ! 
nand  himself  never  even  remonstrated  against  this  in- . 
vasion  of  his  sovereign  rights.  The  United  States! 
committed  one  great  error  in  respect  to  this  terri- 1 
tory — every  lLv  of  nature,  reason  and  common  jus- 1 
lice,  demanded  that  we  should  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  it  several  years  ago — as  much  so,  as  of  a 
stick  ( neutral  property),  which  any  man  had  raised 
up  to  knock  us  down  with. 

Florida  has  several  very  fine  harbors,  and,  with 
a respectable  naval  force,  is  appointed  to  command 
the  trade  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico:  the  only  superi- 
or point  presented  for  this  is  the  port  of  Havana, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  But  the  trade  mu.-t 
pass  within  striking  distance  of  Pensacola , St.  Jo- 
seph’s, the  bay  of  Appalacliicola,  Tampa  day,  Bocca 
Grande,  or  Charlotte  Harbor,  and  perhaps  several 
other  places  with  which  we  are  unacquainted;  and, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  vast  rich  territory  that  is 
watered  by  mighty  streams  falling  into  this  gulph, 
we  ma)  partially  calculate  the  present  and  future 
importance  of  its  trade.  Pensacola  will,  probably, 
become  the  greatest  city  in  the  south-west,  after 
New  Orleans — its  harbor  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful that  is  known,  having  about  24  feet  over  the 
bar,  and  room  enough  within  for  many  hundred 
sail  of  the  line.  It  is  quite  hea  thy,  and  most  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  pure  spring  water,  enough  of 
it  from  two  springs,  as  a gentleman  of  great  re- 
spectability informs  us, to  supply  two  millions  of  peo- 
ple! A very  short  canal,  which  may  be  cut  for  four 
or  five  thousand  dollars,  will  throw  into  it  all  the 
trade  of  the  Alabama  and  other  great  rivers,  running 
through  .some  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  United 
States.  St.  Joseph’s  is  described  to  us  as  having 
the  deepest  water — 30  feet  over  the  bar,  and  as  pro- 
ba  ly  to  become  the  great  naval  depot  on  the  gulph. 
The  bay  of  Appalachicola  is  also  a fine  harbor  which 
will  receive  much  trade  from  the  interior,  and  be 
the  seat  of  a large  -commercial  city — look  at  the  map. 
Tampa  bay,  we  apprehend,  has  not  so  much  water 
at  i'S  entrance  as  has  been  reported,  (24  feet),  but 
it  is  a secure  harbor,  and  certainly  has  depth  e- 
nough  over  its  bar  for  common  merchantmen,  and 
the  smaller  classes  of  armed  vessels;  but  the  coun- 
try about  it  is  r-  presented  as  b:\ng  sandy  and  poor. 


Bocca  Grande,  of  the  Spaniards,  or  Charlotte  liar* 
bor,  of  the  English,  is  said  to  have  15  feet  over  the 
bar  and  good  anchorage  within.  There  are  several 
other  harbors  that  we  hear  of,  to  receive  coasting 
craft,  not  drawing  more  than  from  7 to  9 feet  water 

The  rivers  appear  to  be  very  numerous  on  the 
map,  and  some  of  them  extensive — but  little  is 
known  of  them  except  the  great  branches  of  the  Ap- 
palachicola,  the  Flint  and  Chatanoochie,  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  latter  appearing  to  head  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee.  In  consequence  of  the 
late  military  movements  of  the  United  States  troops 
under  general  Jackson  in  this  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try, we  know  that  these  rivers  are  navigable  a great 
distance  into  the  interior,  and  that  the  country  bor- 
dering  upon  them  is  good. 

There  are  many  islands  stretched  along  the  coast, 
which  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  abounding,  as  near- 
ly all  the  country  does,  with  live  oak  and  red  cedar, 
and  other  timber  fit  for  ship  building  and  other  pur- 
poses; of  which,  for  many  years,  a plentiful  supply 
may  be  had  without  leaving  a navigable  stream  any 
considerable  distance.  Excellent  springs  of  water 
are  said  to  exist  on  many  parts  of  the  sea  coast. 

East  Florida,  though  chiefly  of  a sandy  soil,  con- 
tains many  extensive  tracts  of  first  rate  land,  and 
some  elevated  situations.  West  Florida  is  inter- 
sected by  extensive  swamps,  many  of  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, may  be  drained — the  greater  part  of  the  dry 
land  is  fine. 

The  political  and  commercial  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  acquisition,  are  of  high  considera- 
tion. It  seems  to  give  the  command  ofthe  gulph — 
furnish  us  with  several  most  excellent  harbors,  and 
supplies  ofthe  best  ship  timber  in  the  world,  which 
maybe  easily  transported  to  any  point  desired — open 
a- vast  intercourse  with  the  interior,  and  to  afford, 
at  no  distant  day,  an  inland  comnmnication  ; from  the 
Atlantic  states  to  Louisiana — free  us  from  Indian 
wars,  and  drive  off  scalp-dealing  monsters  from  thin 
quarter. — make  a valuable  addition  to  our  lands  fit- 
ted to  raise  cotton  and  sugar,  to  which  it  is  believed 
coffee  will  very  soon  be  extensively  added:  thus  re- 
leasing us  from  a dependence  on  foreign  countries 
for  those  valuable  articles,  and  adding  the  amount 
heretofore  paid  o foreigners  for  them  to  the  do- 
mestic circulation. 

(Xj^This  slight  sketch  is  chiefly  derived  from  some 
late  conversations  which  the  editor  has  had  with  se-r 
veral  intelligent  gentlemen  who  have  recently  visit- 
ed the  Floridas.  One  of  whom,  a man  ofthe  first 
character,  intimated  the  idea  of  an  interior  commu- 
nication from  Darien,  in  Georgia,  to  New  Orleans, 
as  a thing  very  easy  to  accomplish,  “within  a line  of 
military  defences.” 


General  Jackson. 

The  article  which  appears  in  this  sheet,  vindi- 
catory of  the  conduct  and  character  of  this  officer, 
against  the  charges  contained  in  a report  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  senate,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
: received  his  sanction,  and  to  contain  what  he  would 
j have  said  under  his  own  signature,  had  the  condition 
j of  things  admitted  of  an  appea  to  the  people.  And 
truly,  when  we  consider  the  time  at  which  the  re- 
| port  was  produced,  at  so  late  a period  in  the  session 
; as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a discussion  of  its  me- 
rits, and  see  also  that  to  so  much  accusation  no  vote 
of  censure, or  resolution  is  attached,  no  point  presen- 
ted to  argue  upon,  we  are  almost” ready  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  been  justified  in  openly  making 
such  an  appeal,  though,  probably,  it  is  best  as  it  is. 
The  report  is  handled  very  freely,  and  we  think  sa- 
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tisfactorily,  to  all  who  are  willing'  that  the  general 
should  stand  justified,  or  excused,  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Tiie  Richmond  Enquirer,  speaking-  about  the  re- 
marks in  our  paper  of  the  6th  inst.  wherein  we  gave 
it  as  our  opinion  that  the  charges  of  the  committee 
of  .he  senate  were  either  “untenable  by  proof,  or  to 
be  excused,  as  to  the  general  himself,  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  superior,  the  president,”  &c. — says, 
“We  bdg  leave  to  ask  Mr.  Niles  how  uni/  one  can 
make  out  tiiat  general  Jackson’s  extraordinary  or- 
der to  general  Gaines  to  occupy  St.  Augustine,  is 
either  untenable  by  proof  or  excused  by  the  sanction 
ot  the  president!1  General  Jackson’s  own  letter  is 
proof  enough  of  the  first;  and  the  countermanding 
letter  of  the  secretary  at  war,  refuses  all  sort  of  sanc- 
tion to  this  unwarrantable  order.” 

This  “unwarrantable  order”  is  so  small  a point  in 
the  heap  of  censure  of  the  committee  of  the  senate 
that,  diverted  to  what  appeared  more  serious  ob- 
jects, we  had  not  specially  thought  of  it  at  all.  But, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  unit/  point  that  Mr.  Ritchie 
urges  against  our  general  observations,  we  shall 
briefly  advert  to  it. 

General  Jackson,  considering  Pensacola  as  the 
head  quarters  of  the  savag'e  enemies  of  the  United 
Slates,  captured  that  town,  and  by  violence,  took 
possession  of  its  fortress,  the  Barancas.  Before  he 
knew  the  decision  of  his  government  in  respect 
to  this  matter,  lie  issued  a conditional  order  to  gen. 
Gaines,  directing,  if  evidence  was  obtained  that  the 
agents  of  Spain  at  St.  Augustine,  were  exciting  tl\e 
Indians  to  hostilities  and  supplying  them  with  the 
means  of  war,  he  (gen.  G.)  should  endeavor  to  take 
possession  of  that  place  as  he  himself  had  done  of 
Pensacola,  and  for  the  same  reason — the  cases  being 
entirely  analagous  to  each  other,  as  to  the  right,  or 
pretence,  to  occupy  either.  But  it  seems  that  gene- 
ral Jackson  kept  the  government  well  advised  of  his 
proceedings — for  he  immediately  communicated  a 
copy  of  his  order  to  the  secretary  at  war,  dated  at 
Nashville  the  9th  of  August,  so  that  on  the  1st  of 
September,  the  executive  having  determined  on  the 
course  it  would  pursue  in  regard  to  Pensacola  and 
St.  Marks,  countermanded  his  order,  as  t‘  e general 
designed  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  do,  if 
thought  most  expedient.  Genl  Jackson  has  been 
justified  by  the  president  for  the  occupancy  of  Pen- 
sacola by  force, 1 ecausebe  beli  ved  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  I dian  warfare  from  West  Florida — 
how  then,  can  he  be  reprehended  for  directing  a 
subordinate  officer  to  take  possession  ot  St.  Au- 
gustine, if  it  were  in  like  manner  the  headquarters 
of  the  same  warfare  from  East  Florida?  If  the  one 
was  right,  the  other  cannot  be  wrong  in  the  general; 
and  the  secretary  of  war,  in  countermanding  his  or- 
der, passes  no  sort  of  censure  upon  him;  but  pre- 
sumes it  to  have  been  issued  inconsequence  of  the 
general’s  ignorance  of  what  had  been  resolved  upon 
about  Pensacola.  The  act  and  the  intention  to  act, 
in  either  case,  were  built  upon  the  same  principles — 
there  is  not  the  slightest  shade  of  difference  in  their 
character;  and  how  it  is,  that  the  act  really  commit- 
ted may  be  excused,  while  the  act  designed  to  be 
done  is  condemned,  we  cannot  tell. 

We  think  that  we  have  ‘made  out’  the  case  believ- 
ed to  be  so  difficult  by  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer. 

The  fact  is — that  ninety  nine  hundredths  of  the 
people  believe  that  general  Jackson  acted  on  every 
occasion  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  success 
universally  crowned  his  efforts.  He  has  suffered 
more  hardships  and  encountered  higher  responsibi- 
lities, than  any  man  living  in  the  United  States,  to 
serve  us — and  has  his  reward  in  the  sanction  of  his 


government  and  the  approbation  of  the  people. — 
We  know  that  the  conduct  of  men  are  too  olren  can- 
vassed according  to  their  success;  but  had  Jackson 
failed  in  any  of  his  enterprizes,  he  would  have  failed 
like  a man,  and  still  have  had  the  support  ot  those 
whose  interests  he  endeavored  to  sustain,  against 
the  broad  destruction  threatened  by  the  “invinci- 
bles”  of  the  old  world,  and  the  more  craf  y and 
more  fearful  depredations  of  the  savages  oi  the  new. 

The  documents  accompanying  the  report  of  the 
senate,  together  with  those  that  belong  to  the  vin- 
dication of  the  general,  shall  appear  hereafter.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  whole  ground,  on  both  sides, 
should  have  been  presented  at  once;  but  ii  we  had 
excluded  every  thing  else  from  our  paper,  we  could, 
not  have  done  it. 


The  British  minister. 

A splendid  ball  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Bagotand 
his  lady  at  Georgetown,  previous  to  their  departure 
for  E igland.  This  gentleman  and  his  lady  have 
afforded  much  satisfaction  to  those  v.  ho  have  had  in- 
tercourse with  them,  by  the  amenity  of  their  man- 
ners and  uniform  politeness — and,  together , have 
perhaps  served  their  country  more  beneficially  than 
any  former  ministry  in  the  U.  States;  for  Mrs.  B.  has, 
probably,  done  as  much  good  to  Great  Britain  in  en- 
couraging the  use  of  her  manufactures,  as  her  hus- 
band, in  his  peculiar  walk.  Though  she  has  been 
reported  to  us  a plain  woman,  at  home,  as  in  short, 
such  a wife  as  every  considerate  man  would  desire 
to  have — yet  abroad,  and  on  all  fitting  occasions, her 
nice  taste  has  been  exerted  to  give  an  impulse  to 
fashion,  and  spread  a desire  for  new  things  from  the 
drawing-rooms  at  Washington  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  thus  that  the  lady  is  re- 
ported to  us,  and  to  her  great  credit,  though  she 
may  have  cost  us  a million  a year  for  new  and  useless 
articles  of  the  manufactures  of  her  country.  We 
applaud  her  for  it — she  has  done  her  duty  as  fully  vs 
Mr.  Bagotdid  his — we  blame  only  those  who  soea- 
I sily  followed  her  leadings.  We  wish  to  the  minister 
and  his  lady  a pleasant  voyage  home , and  so  happy  a 
meeting  of  their  friends  there,  that  they  may  never 
I visit  the  United  Stales  but  as  private  persons,  resolv- 
j ed  to  reside  among  us — as  such,  they  shall  be  hear- 
j tily  welcome. 


Inventions  and  Improvements. 

In  this  department  of  our  Kygister,  we  are  proud 
! to  record  an  improvement,  by  Williamson  and' May - 
■field,  ingenious  machenists  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
, PATENT  LAMP.  This  improvement,  which  has 
1 been  examined  and  approved  by  men  of  science,  is 
! the  more  valuable,  as  its  simplicity  tends  in  the  most 
| agreeable  way,  to  aid  and  facilitate  the  national  and 
I domestic  retrenchments  so  essential  in  the  present 
, state  of  trade. 

The  patent  lamp  is  well  known  to  prudent  house 
and  storekeepers.  Its  great  security  against  many 
ofthe  chances  of  fire,  deservedly  places  it  among 
the  preservatives  of  property;  while  its  neatness  re- 
commends it  to  the  patronage  of  a judicious  public. 
Many  have  been  the  melancholy  results  of  careless- 
ness, by  accidental conflagrationsfrom  candles, \\  here 
{the  use  of  patent  lamps  might  have  saved  large 
'amounts  of  property.  Hence  the  efforts  of  genius 
| to  produce  the  best  and  cheapest  forms  of  lamps; 
land  hence  the  distinguished  patronage  conferred 
| on  those  in  present  use.  Better  than  these  are  now 
j to  be  found  in  the  recent  improvements  by  Wiiliam- 
1 son  and  Mayfield  of  Baltimore. 
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The  Argand  lamp,  in  its  most  improved  form,  has 
always  carried  with  it  several  inconveniences.  Tire 
spiral  screw,  heretofore  cut  on  the  cylender,  the 
discovery  of  which  was  considered  a great  triumph 
over  the  rack  and  pinion,  now  gives  place  to  a per- 
pendicular wire  screw,  infinitely  superior  and  much 
cheaper,  not  liable  to  be  easily  impaired;  but  when 
in  want  of  repair,  presenting  nothing  intricate  or 
complicated,  as  the  whole  machinery  of  this  lamp 
js  presented  #at  pnce  to  view’,  and  adapted  to  the 
commonest  comprehension.  The  thumb  screw  is 
put  in  motion  by  turning  a small  knob  and  raises  oy 
falls  the  wick  without  uncertainty  or  difficulty. 

They  have  also  applied,  in  a most  efficacious  and 
beautiful  manner,  the  principle  of  the  roller,  by 
thumb,  to  the  cheap  and  common  Agitable  lamp, 
used  in  families;  the  surprizing  facility  of  whicli 
operation,  its  neatness  and  certainty,  is  very  superi- 
or to  the  old  mode  of  raising  by  a pin,  &c. 

The  lamp  now  offered,  is  not  only  preferable  for 
its  simplicity,  security  against  frequent ' want  pf 
mending,  and  perfect  freedom  from  uncleanness; 
but  it  has  another  strong  claim  on  universal  patron- 
age, in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  afforded  for  about  one 
kcdfxhe  price  of  the  patent  lamp  now  in  use. 


List  of  Acts 

j Passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  1 5th  congress,  end- 
ing on  the  3d  of  March,  1819. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Hall  Jervey. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenzie  and  Forsyth. 

An  act  concerning  the  heirs  and  legatees  of  Tho- 
mas Turner,  deceased. 

An  act  making  provision  for  the  claim  of  M, . 
Poiry. 

An  act  allowing  further  time  to  complete  the  is- 
suing and  locating  of  military  land  warrants. 

An  act  making  provision  for  the  claim  of  M.  de 
Vienne. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Pool. 

An  act  providing  additional  penalties  for  false 
entries  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  or  bounty  on 
exportation. 

An  act  directing  the  payment  of  certain  bills 
drawn  by  general  Armstrong  in  favor  of  William 
Morgan. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Davis. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adam  Kinsly,  Thomas 
French,  and  Chas.  S.  Leonard. 

An  act  to  establish  a judicial  district  in  Virginia, 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountain. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  medical  society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  H.  Hooker. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  provident  association  of 
clerks  in  the  civjTdepartment  pf  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
nineteen. 

An  act  for.  the  relief  pf  Danl.  Renner,  and  N,  H. 
Heath. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  payment,  in  certain  cases, 
on  account  of  treasury  notes  which  have  been  lost 
or  destroyed. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Barton. 

An  act  concerning  the  western  district  court  of 
Pennsylvania. 

An  act  making  a partial  appropriation  for  the  mi- 
litary service  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  to  make 
good  a deficit  in  the  appropriation  for  holding  trea- 
ties with  the  Indians. 


An  act  granting  to  Mehitabel  Cole  the  lands  there» 
in  mentioned. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  maj.  gen,  John  Stark. 

An  act  authorizing  the  distribution  of  a sum  of 
money  among  the  representatives  of  com.  Edward 
Preble,  and  the  officers  aud  crew  of  the  brig  Syren. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  Alexander  Montgomery  deceased. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  president  and  managers 
of  the  Rockville  and  Washington  turnpike  road  com- 
pany of  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  extend  and  make 
their  turnpike  road  to  and  from  the  boundary  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
through  to  the  said  district  of  the  line  thereof. 

An  act  authorizing  the  election  of  a delegate  from 
the  Michigan  territory,  to  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States,  and  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
citizens  of  the  said  territory. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sampson  S.  King. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sami.  H.  Harper. 

An  actfor  the  relief  of  Thos.  B.  Farish. 

An  act  to  increase  the  number  of  clerks  in  the  de- 
partment of  war. 

An  act  for  the  relief  ofWm.B.  Lewis. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred.  Brown. 

An  act  to  alter  the  time  pf  holding  the  circuit 
court,  in  the  southern  district  of  N.  York,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Mottron  Ball. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
government,  for  the  year  1819. 

An  act  to  establish  a separate  territorial  govern- 
ment in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Mis- 
souri. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  M’Call  and  Mathew 
H.  Jouett, 

An  act  regulating  passenger  ships  and  vessels. 

An  act  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  public  ac-? 
counts, 

An  act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States,  to  cases  arising  under 
the  law  relating  to  patents, 

An  act  providing  for  the  correction  of  errors  in 
making  entries  of  land  at  the  land  offices. 

An  act  to  continue  in  force  an  act  regulating  the 
currency  within  the  United  States,  of  the  gold 
coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  the  crowns  of  France,  and  five  franc  pieces. 

An  act  making  provisions  for  the  civilization  of 
Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  frontier  settlements. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel  G.  Birdseye  and 
Daniel  Booth, 

An  act  granting  a donation  of  land  to  the  state 
of  Illinois,  for  the  seat  of  government  of  said  state. 

An  act  to  designate  the  boundaries  of  districts, 
and  establish  land  offices  for  the  disposal  of  public 
lands,  not  heretofore  offered  for  sale,  in  the  states 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 

An  act  in  addition  to,  “an  act  concerning  tonnage, 
and  discriminating  duties  in  certain  cases.” 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  Smyth, 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Moss. 

An  actfor  the  relief  of  Joseph  Wheaton. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  duties  on  certain  wines. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  public 
buildings,  &c. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Minis  and  Henry,  and 
others. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum  fgr 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Bateman. 

An  act  to  alter  and  establish  certain  post  roads. 

An  act  for  building  lighthouses,  &c.  in  -^u^zard. 
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and  on  lakes  Ontario 


Boston  and  Chesapeake  buy 
and  Erie,  &c. 

An  act  to  enable  th£  president  to  take  possession 
of  East  and  West  Florida,  &c. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Bice  Jones. 

An  act  tt>  settle  the  claims  of  land  and  establish 
land  offices  east  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 

An  act  to  enfore  those  provisions  of  the  act  enti- 
tled “an  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  which  relate  to  the  right 
of  voting-  for  directors. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  navy  of  the  U.  States,  tor  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  nineteen. 

An  act  authorising  the  postmaster  general  to  con* 
tract,  as  in  other  cases,  for  carrying  the  mail  in 
steam  boats,  between  New  Orleans,  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana  and  Louisville,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

An  act  to  incorporate  a company  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac 
between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  east,  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 

An  act  explanatory  of  an  act,  entitled,  “an  act  for 
the  final  adjustment  of  land  titles  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  and  territory  of  Missouri.” 

An  act  concerning  invalid  pensions. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannah  King  and  others 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  M.  Brooke  and 
Edmund  P.  Kennedy. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  army  when  em- 
ployed on  fatigue  duty. 

An  act  confirming  the  claim  of  Alexander  Ma- 
comb to  a tract  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Michigan. 

An  act  supplementary  to  the  act  concerning'  the 
coasting  trade. 

An  act  to  authorise  William  Prout  to  institute  a 
bill  inequity  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  district 
of  Columbia,  against  the  commissioner  of  the  public 
buildings,  and  to  direct  a defence  therein. 

An  act  supplemental  to  the  act,  entitled,  “an 
act  further  to  amend  the  charter  of  tire  city  of 
Washington.” 

An  act  to  increase  the  salaries  of  certain  officers 
of  government. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  library 
of  congress  to  the  north  wing  of  the  capitol. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Clark. 

An  act  authorising  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  purchase  the  lands  reserved  by  the  act  of 
the  third  of  March,  1817,  to  certain  chiefs,  warriors, 
or  other  Indians  of  the  Creek  nation. 

An  act  providing  for  a grant  of  land  for  the  seat 
of  government  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  for 
the  support  of  a seminary  of  learning  within  the 
said  state. 

An  act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States,  to  cases  arising  under 
the  law  relating  to  patents. 

An  act  in  addition  to  the  acts  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  secretary  of  war,  to  ap- 
point an  additional  agent  for  paying  pensioners  of 
the  United  States  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

An  act  regulating  the  payment  of  invalid  pensi- 
oners. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  B.  and  P.  Jourdan,  bro- 
thers. 

An  act  further  to  suspend,  fora  limited  time,  the 
sale  or  forfeiture  of  lands  for  failure  in  completing 
the  payment  thereon. 

An  act  respecting  the  location  of  certain  sections 
of  lands  to  be  granted  for  the  seat  of  government 
in  the  state  of  Indiana. 


An  act  to  continue  in  force  fora  further  term  the 
act,  entitled,  an  act  for  establishing  trading  houses 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  repeal  part  of  an  act  passed  on  the  2 < th 
day  of  February,  1813,  entitled  “an  act  in  addition 
to  an  act  regulating  the  post  office  establishment.” 
An  act  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  punish  the  crime  of  piracy. 

An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Alabama  terri- 
torv  to  form  a constitution  and  state  government, 
and  for  the  admission  of  such  state'into  the  union, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  1».  1 imbcrlake. 


Laws  of  the  United  States. 

AN  ACT  to  enforce  those  provisions  of  the  act  en- 
titled “an  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,”  which  relate  to  the 
right  of  voting  for  directors,  and  for  other  purpo- 
ses. 

Be  it  enactedby  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  as- 
sembled, That  in  all  elections  of  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  hereafter  to  he  held,  un- 
der and  by  virtue  of  the  “act  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,”  whene- 
ver any  person  shall  oiler  to  the  judges  of  such 
election  more  than  thirty  votes  in  the  whole,  in- 
cluding those  offered  in  his  own  right,  and  those 
offered  by  him  as  attorney,  proxy,  or  agent,  for  any 
others,  the  said  judges  of  the  elections,  or  any  one 
of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  ad- 
minister to  the  said  person,  so  offering  to  vote,  the 
following  oath  or  animation,  viz. 

I, , do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,  as  the  case 

may  be,)  that  l have  no  interest,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, in  the  shares  upon  which  1 shall  vote  at  this 
election,  as  attorney  for  others;  that  those  shares 
are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  truly 
and  in  g'ood  faith,  owned  by  the  persons  in  whose 
names  they  now  stand;  and  that,  in  voting  at  this  elec- 
tion, I shall  notin  any  manner  violate  the  first  fun- 
damental article  of  the  “act  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  bank  of  the  United  States.”  And 
the  said  judges  of  elections,  or  any  one  of  them, 
shall  be  authorized  and  empowered,  in  their  discre- 
tion, or  at  the  instance  of  any  stockholder  of  the 
bank,  to  administer  the  said  oath  or  affirmation  to 
any  person  offering  to  vote  at  any  such  election. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  such  election,  as  at- 
torney, proxy,  or  agent,  for  any  other  person,  ci- 
partnership,  or  body  politic,  without  a power  for 
that  purpose  being  duly  executed,  in  the  presence 
of  a witness,  and  filed  in  the  bank,  and  on  which 
power  shall  be  endorsed  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
the  person,  or  one  of  the  copartners,  or  of  the  head, 
or  some  one  of  the  officers  of  the  body  politic  grant- 
ing such  power,  in  the  words  following:  I, , do 

solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be,)  that 
1 am  (or  that  the  copartnership  consisting  of  myself 

and , are,  or  that  the  corporation  known  by  the 

name  of is,  as  the  case  may  be)  truly  and  in 

good  faith,  the  owner  (or  owners,  as  the  case  may 
be)  of  the  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  specified  in  the  within  power  of 
attorney,  and  of  no  other  shares,  that  no  other  per- 
son has  any  interest  in  the  said  shares,  directly  or 
j indirectly,  except  as  stated  iu  the  said  power;  and 
that  no  other  power  has  been  given  to  any  person, 
which  is  now  in  force,  to  vote  for  me  (or  for  the  co- 
partnership aforesaid,  or  for  the  body  politic  afore- 
said, as  the  case  may  be)  at  any  election  of  directors 
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of  the  said  bank;”  which  oath  or  affimation  ma  be 
taken  before  a notary  public,  judge,  or  justice  of 
peace,  and  shall  be  certified  by  him. 

Sec.  3,  And,  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  the  judges 
of  any  election  of  directors,  to  be  held  as  aforesaid, 
shall  permit  a,ny  person  to  give  more  than  thirty 
votes  in  the  whole,  at  any  such  election,  without  the 
said  person’s  having  taken  the  aforesaid  oath  or  af- 
firmation, or  shall  suffer  any  person  whatever  to  vote 
as  attorney,  agent,  or  proxy,  for  any  other  person,  or 
for  any  copartnership,  or  body  politic,  without  a 
power  for  that  purpose,  as  prescribed  in  the  fore- 
going section,  with  the  oath  or  affimation  and  cer- 
tificate aforesaid,  such  of  the  said  judges  as  shall 
consent  thereto  shall  severally  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a misdemeanor,  and,  on  due  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  subject  to  a fine'not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which  such  con- 
viction shall  be  had,  And  if  any  person  shall  wilful- 
ly and  absolutely  swear  or  affirm  falsely,  in  taking 
any  oath  or  affirmation  prescribed  by  this  act,  such 
person,  so  offending,  shall,  upon  due  conviction 
thereof,  be  subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  which 
are  by  law  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  per- 
son shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  give  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money,  or  any  other  bribe,  present,  or  reward, 
or  any  promise,  contract,  obligation,  or  security,  for 
the  payment  or  delivery  of  any  money,  present,  or 
reward,  or  any  thing  to  obtain  or  procure  the  opini- 
on, yote,  or  interest,  of  the  president  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  or  either  of  the  directors  thereof, 
or  the  president  or  a director  of  either  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  said  bank,  in  any  election,  question,  matter, 
or  thing,  which  shall  come  before  the  said  president 
£,nd  directors  for  decision,  in  relation  to  the  interest 
and  management  of  the  business  of  the  said  bank, 
p.nd  shall  be  thereof  convicted;  such  person  or  per- 
sons, so  giying,  promising,  contracting,  or  securing 
to  be  given,  paid,  or  delivered,  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  present,  reward,  or  other  bribe,  as  aforesaid; 
and  the  president  or  director  who  shall,  in  anywise, 
accept  or  receive  the  same,  on  conviction  thereof, 
ajiallbe  fined  and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  tile 
(court,  ail  1 shall  forever  be  disqualified  to  hold  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  said  corporation, 
and  shall,  also,  forever  be  disqualified  to  hold  any 
office  fiopor  trqst,  or  profit,  under  the  United 

States, 

H.  CLAY, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
J AS.  BARBOUR, 

' President  of  the  senate,  pro  tempore. 

March  3,  1819.— Approved, 

JAMES  MONROE. 

AN  ACT  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  punish  the  crime  of  piracy. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America , in  congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  requested  to  employ 
so  many  of  the  public  armed  vessels  as,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  service  may  require,  with  suitable  instruc- 
tions to  the  commanders  thereof,  in  protecting  the 
merchant  vessels  of  she  United  States,  and  their 
prews,  from  piratical  aggressions  and  depredations. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be,  and  hereby  is,  autho- 
rized to  instruct  the  commanders  of  public  asmed 
vessels  of  the  United  States  to  subdue,  seize,  take 
and  send  intp  any  pert  of  the  U.  States,  any  armed 


vessel  or  boat, or  any  vessel  or  boat  the  crews  whereof 
shall  be  armed,  and  which  shall  have  attempted  or 
committed  any  piratical  aggression,  search, restraint, 
depredation,  or  seizure,  upon  any  vessel  of  the  U. 
States,  or  of  the  citizens  thereof,  or  upon  any  other 
vessel;  and  also  to  retake  any  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  or  its  citizens,  which  may  have  been  unlaw- 
fully captured  upon  the  high  seas. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  com- 
mander and  crew  of  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  U. 
States,  owned  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  a citizen  there- 
of, may  oppose  and  defend,  against  any  aggression, 
restraint,  search,  depredation  or  seizure,  which  shall 
be  attempted  upon  sucli  vessel,  or  upon  any  other 
vessel  owned  as  aforesaid,  by  the  commander  or  crew 
of  any  armed  vessel  whatsoever,  not  being  a public 
armed  vessel  of  some  nation  in  amity  with  theUnited 
States;  and  also  may  subdue  and  capture  the  same; 
and  may  also  retake  any  vessel,  owned  as  aforesaid, 
which  may  have  been  captured  by  the  commander 
or  crew  of  any  such  armed  vessel,  and  send  the  same 
into  any  port  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever 
any  vessel  or  boat,  from  which  any  piratical  aggres- 
sion, search,  restraint,  depredation  or  seizure,  shall 
have  been  first  attempted  or  made,  shall  be  captured 
and  brought  into  any  port  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  shall  and  may  be  adjudged  and  condemned  to 
their  use,  and  that  of  the  captors,  after  due  process 
and  trial,  in  any  court  having  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
and  which  shall  be  holder*  for  the  district  into  which 
such  captured  vessel  shall  be  brought,  and  the  same 
court  shall  thereupon  order  a sale  and  distribution 
thereof  accordingly,  and  at  their  discretion. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  shall,  on  the  high  seas, 
commit  the  crime  of  piracy,  as  defined  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  after- 
wards be  brought  into,  or  found  in,  the  UnitedStates, 
every  such  offender  or  offenders  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  district  into  which  he  or  they  may 
be  brought,  or  in  which  he  or  they  shall  be  found, 
be  punished  with  death. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall 
be  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress. 

H.  CLAY, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

JAS.  BARBOUR, 

President  of  the  senate,  pro  tempore. 

Marsh  3d,  1819— ^Approved, 

JAMES  MONROE. 

AN  ACT  in  addition  to  “An  act  concerning  tonnage 
and  discriminating  duties  in  certain  cases.” 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  act 'passed  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  en- 
titled, “An  act  concerning  tonnage  and  discrimi- 
nating duties  in  certain  cases,”  be,  and  the  same 
hereby'  is,  extended,  in  all  its  provisions  and  limita- 
tions, to  the  vessels  of  Prussia,  of  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg, and  of  the  city  of  Bremen. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  father  enacted,  That  the  act,  pas- 
sed on  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  entitled  «‘Au  act  to  repeal  so  much 
of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  the  tonnage 
on  [of]  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and, 
between  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
foreign  vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,” 
and  also  the  aetto  which  this  is  an  addition,  together 
with  this  act,  shall  cease  and  expire  on  tlie  first  day 
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*>f  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
four. 

H.  CLAY, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

JAS.  BARBOUR, 

President  of  the  senate,  pro  tempore. 
March  3, 1819. — Approved, 

JAMES  MONROE. 


Appointments 

iil  THE  PRESIDENT,  WITH  TIIK  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Smith  Thompson , of  New -York,  to  be  secretary  of 
the  navy. 

Tench  Ringgold,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
marshal  n and  for  said  district. 

William  Dickinson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  apprais- 
er of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  for  the  port  of 
Baltimore. 

William  Ifaslett,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  appraiser  of 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  for  the  port  of  Bal- 
timore. 

Ichabod  Pratt , of  New  York,  to  be  an  appraiser  of 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  for  the  port  of  New 
York. 

Abraham  R.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  to  be  ap- 
praiser of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  for  the  port 
of  New  York. 

J'/iltiam  Little,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an  apprais- 
er of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  for  the  port  of 
Boston. 

Isaac  Waters,  of  Massachusetts  to  be  an  apprais- 
er of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  for  the  port  of 
Boston. 

Samuel  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  appraiser 
of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  for  the  port  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Thomas  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  apprais- 
er of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  for  the  port  of 
Philadelphia. 

Daniel  Lane,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  collector  for 
the  District  of  Belfast,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue 
for  the  port  of  Belfast. 

Edward  JMortimer , of  South  Carolina,  to  be  an 
appraiser  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  for  the 
port  of  Charleston. 

Andrew  S/nilie,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  an  apprais- 
er of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  for  the  port  of 
Charleston. 

John  B.  Esseltyn , of  New  York,  to  be  collector  and 
inspector  of  the  revenue,  for  the  port  of  Cape  Vin- 
cent. 

Charles  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  to  be  secretary  of 
legation  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
court  of  his  imperial  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias. 

Alexander  II.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
charge  des  affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  court  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Henry  Hill,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the  U. 
States  for  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

\riJohn  O.  Sullivan,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Island  of  Teneriffe. 

James  II.  Blake,  of  the  District,  to  be  register  of 
wills  in  and  for  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the 
district  of  Columbia. 

Henry  Crabb,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  attorney  of  the 
United  States  in  and  for  the  district  of  West  Ten- 
nessee. 

John  Sanders,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  inspector  • 
of  the  revenue  of  the  port  of  Salem. 

Al&jfander  Bourne,  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  be  re- [ 


ceiver  of  public  monies  for  lands  of  the  United 
States  at  Chillieothe,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Swartwout,  of  New -York,  to  be  navy  agent 
of  the  United  States  at  New  York. 

Joseph  G.  Swift,  of  New  York,  to  be  surveyor 
and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  New 
York. 

Wiliam  Woodbrulge , of  the  Michigan  territory,  to 
be  secretary  in  andfer  said  territory. 

Richard  S.  Briscoe,  whose  commission  as  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  will  expire  on  the  30th  Dec. 
next,  to  be  a justice  of  the  peace  of  the  same  for  five 
years  ensuing. 

Frederick  Bates,  whose  commission  as  secretary  of 
the  Missouri  Territory,  will  expire  on  the  4th  of 
February  nex\  to  be  secretary  of  the  same  for  four 
years  ensuing.  « 

John  B.  C.  Lucas,  whose  commission  has  expir- 
ed, to  be  one  of  the  judges  in  and  over  Ihc  Missouri 
Territory. 

Wiliam  G.  Parish , ofNorth  Carolina,  to  be  collec- 
tor of  direct  taxes  and  internal  duties  for  the  6th 
collection  district  of  N.  Carolina. 

Christian  Spangler,  of  Ohio,  to  be  collector  of  di- 
rect  taxes  and  internal  duties  for  the  5th  collection 
district  of  Ohio. 

George  Boyd,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an 
Indian  agent  at  Michilimakinac. 

Alexander  Nether clift,  of  Georgia,  to  be  collector 
and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  district  of  Hard- 
wick. 

Ebenezer  Dale  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  inspector 
of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Gloucester. 

Andrew  J\foore,  whose  commission  as  marshal  of 
the  district  of  Virginia,  will  expire  on  the  14th  Dec. 
next,  to  he  marshal  of  the  same  for  four  years  en- 
suing. 

David  Ej'skine,  of  Stockholm,  to  be  consul  of  the 
U.  States  for  the  port  of  Stockholm. 

Charles  Carroll , of  New  York,  to  be  register  of 
the  land  office  for  the  district  of  Howard  county, 
in  the  Missouri  territory. 

David  Parish,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  Slates  for  the  port  of  Antwerp. 

Robert  B.  Cranston , of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  col- 
lector of  direct  taxes  and  internal  duties  for  the 
first  collection  district  of  Rhode  Island. 

Francisco  Xavier  de  Eafo,  of  Bilboa,  to  be  consul 
of  the  United  States  for  the  port  of  Bilboa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Spain. 

Michael XV  Clary,  whose  commission  as  marshal 
of  the  district  of  New  Hampshire  will  expire  on  the 
16th  of  January  next,  to  be  marshal  of  the  same  for 
four  years  ensuing. 

John  Childress,  whose  commission  as  marshal  of 
the  district  of  West  Tennessee  will  expire  on  the 
9th  of  January  next,  to  be  marshal  of  the  same  for 
four  years  ensuing. 

Thomas  G.  Thornton,  whose  commission  as  mar- 
shal of  the  district  of  Maine  will  expire  on  the  9th 
of  January  next,  to  be  marshal  of  the  same  for  four 
years  ensuing. 

Samuel  L.  Winston,  to  be  register  of  the  land  of- 
fice, west  of  Pearl  River. 

James  Hepburn  nd  Robert  M.  Wetman , to  be  ap- 
praisers of  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

Charles  S.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  to  be  collector  of 
direct  taxes  and  internal  duties,  for  the  23d  collec- 
I tion  district  of  Virginia. 

James  Claypold,  to  be  collector  for  the  port  of 
Chester,  in  the  state  of  Maryland  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  same. 

John  McNeal,  of  dryland,  to  be  collector  of  di 
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rect  taxes  and  internal  duties,  for  the  9th  collection 
district  of  Maryland. 

Oliver  Wayne  Ogden.,  whose  commission  as  mar- 
shal of  the  district  of  New  Jersey  has  expired,  to  be 
marshal  of  the  same  for  four  years. 

William  B.  Barney,  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  be 
naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Baltimore,  in  said  state. 

Silas  Marean,  of  Mass,  to  be  consul  of  the  United 
States  for  the  island  of  Martinique. 

George  Washington  Banks,  of  Virginia,  to  be  col- 
lector of  the  district  of  Tappahannock,  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of 
Tappahannock. 

Andrew  A.  Meek,  of  Indiana,  to  be  attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Indiana. 

Henry  Preble,  of  Mass,  to  be  consul  of  the  United 
States,  at  Palermo. 

JohnGraham,  to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

James  Titus,  Henry  Chambers,  Lemuel  Mead,  Geo. 
Phillips,  John  Gayle,  jun.  and  Matthew  1).  Wilson,  to 
be  members  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Alabama 
territory. 

James  H.  Peck,  of  Missouri  territory,  to  be  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  said  territory. 

Christopher  Hughes,  jr.  of  Maryland,  to  be  charge 
des  affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Stockholm. 

William  Davies,  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  of  Georgia,  to  be  a judge  for  the  said  dis- 
trict. 

Robert  Were  Fox,  to  be  consul  at  Falmouth,  Eng. 

John  Nicholson,  to  be  marshal  of  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Heman  Allen,  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  to  be  mar- 
shal of  the  district  of  Vermont. 

John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  to  be  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  in  Spain. 

John  Overton,  Newton  Cannon,  and  Robei't  Weak- 
ly, of  Tennessee,  as  commissioners  to  negociate  with 
the  Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indians,  for  the  cession  of  a 
tract  of  land  four  miles  square,  including  a salt 
spring,  reserved  to  the  said  tribe  by  the  fourth  arti- 
cle of  a treaty  concluded  with  the  said  Indians,  on 
the  19tli  of  October,  1818, 

X ATE  ST  APPOINTMENTS. 

John  James  Appleton , of  Mass,  to  be  secretary  of  le- 
gation at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Abraham  P . Gibson,  of  New-York,  to  be  consul  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Francis  Adams,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
consul  at  Trieste. 

Cortland  Parker,  of  New-Jersey,  to  be  consul  at 
Curracoa. 

Townsend  Stith,  of  Virginia,  to  be  consul  at  Tunis. 

Thomas  W.  Bond,  to  be  collector  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  of  the  district  of  Havre-de-Grace,  Md. 

John  j 9.  Jones,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  for 
the  port  of  Currituck  Inlet. 

H.  Lavenworth,  to  be  collector  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  district  of  SacketPs  Harbor. 

Samuel  Quinby,  to  be  receiver  of  public  monies  at 
Wooster,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  Hance,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
district  of  New- Brunswick,  state  of  New-Jersey. 

Edward  Scott  Jarvis,  to  be  collector  and  inspec- 
tor for  Frenchman’s  bay,  Massachusetts. 

Jamep  Manney,  to  be  collector  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  the  district  of  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

John  W.  Walker,  of  the  Alabama  territory,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  said  territory. 

Benjamin  O’ Fallon,  of  the  Missouri  territory,  to  be 
Indian  agent  on  the  Missouri. 

Thomas  D.  Anderson, of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Tripoli. 


Jacob  Beeson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  attorney  for  the 
judicial  district  recently  estaldished  in  that  state. 

Nathaniel  Pope,  to  be  judge, 

Jepthah  Hardin,  to  be  attorney,  and 

Robert  Lemmon,  to  be  marshal  of  the  U.  States  for 
the  district  of  Illinois. 

James  Young,  John  Chalmers,  Richard  Bland  Lee, 
William  Hewitt,  and  Andrew  Way,  to  be  justices  of 
peace  for  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

John  Canard,  to  be  marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Connelly,  John  Steele,  Nicholas , Biddle,  Walter 
Bowne,  and  John  M‘ Kim,  jr.  directors  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  for  1819. 

William  Johnson,  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

John  G.  Jackson,  to  b® judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  west  of  Alle- 
ghany mountain,  in  Virginia. 

General  James  Miller,  to  be  governor  of  the  Ar« 
kansaw  territory. 

Robert  Crittenden , secretary  of  said  territory. 

Andrew  Scott,  of  Missouri,  Robert  P.  Letcher,  of 
Kentucky,  and  Charles  Jouett,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
judges  of  said  territory. 

William  Rhodes , of  Kentucky,  to  be  collector  of 
the  internal  revenue  for  tbe  seventh  district  of  said 
state,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Rhodes,  deceased. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Edward  Coles,  of  Illinois,  register  of  the  land  office 
of  the  United  States  at  Edwardsville  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  in  the  room  of  Nathaniel  Pope,  appointed 
judge  in  Illinois. 

MARINE  CORPS. 

The  following  promotions  and  appointments  were 
made  in  the  United  States  Marine  corps,  on  the  3d 
instant. 

Anthony  Gale , to  be  lieut.  colonel  commandant. 

Francis  D.  Bellevue.  Lyman  Kellogg , to  be  capts. 

Elijah  J.  Weed,  Charles  R.  Porter,  Joseph  C.  Hall , 
to  be  first  lieutenants. 

Charles  C.  Floyd,  John  McClure,  Charles  C.  Tap- 
per, Charles  Grymes,  George  W.  Brewtrton , Ward 
Marston,  to  be  second  lieutenants. 


Defence  of  general  Jackson. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLTG EVCER. 

STRICTURES  ON  Mr.  LACOCK’S  REPORT  ON 
THE  SEMINOLE  WAR. 

The  author  of  this  article  has  had  access  to  do- 
cuments, the  perusal  of  which  convinced  him  that 
the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  senate, 
on  the  Seminole  war,  is  alike  unjustifiable  in  tem- 
per, argument,  and  statements.  Its  temper  is  harsh 
and  vindictive,  its  arguments  are  childishly  weak, 
and  its  statements  are,  in  many  instances,  grossly 
and  unaccountably  erroneous. 

The  report  has  been  read  with  astonishment  and 
regret — regret  that  such  a document  should  go  be- 
fore the  world  unanswered  in  senatorial  discussion 
— and  astonishment,  as  well  at  the  institution  of 
such  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  gen  J .ckson, 
as  at  the  anomalous  and  unfair  manner  in  which 
the  investigation  has  been  conducted. 

But  independently  of  the  peculiar  hue  of  this  in- 
strument, it  is  also  objectionable — 1st,  because  it 
is  designed  to  impute  the  cause  of  the  war  to  our 
own  officers  and  executive,  laying  aside  all  provo- 
cation and  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Indians;  2d, 
because  it  directly  implicates  the  president  and 
secretary  of  war;  for,  although  they  were  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  guilty  of  what  the  committee 
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calls  “a  gross  violation  of  the  constitution,” 
they  made  the  act  theirs  by  adoption;  and  if  this 
implied  accusation  is  just,  those  officers  ought  to 
be  impeached;  and,  3d,  because  the  senate  should 
not  prejudge  a case  which  they  may  be  required 
to  examine  judicially;  Hnd  on  which  this  anticipa- 
tion of  censure  would  disqualify  them  to  act. 

This  subject  was,  on  the  18th  November,  refer 
red,  by  the  house  of  representatives,  to  two  com- 
mittees, the  military  and  foreign;  and  one  month 
after,  on  the  18th  December,  Mr.  Lacock  moved  in 
the  senate,  for  a committee  on  the  same  subject 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  moving  principle 
throughout  the  whole  investigation  in  the  senate 
To  his  exertions  are  the  public  indebted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  business,  it  s peculiar  charac- 
ter of  virulence,  and  the  singular  document  by 
which  it  is  terminated.* 

The  Seminole  war  was  discussed  in  the  lower 
house  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  yet  not  a sin- 
gle member  suggested  the  slightest  censure  either 
on  gen.  Jackson  for  the  employment  of  volunteers, 
or  on  gen.  Gaines  for  the  unauthorized  call  on  the 
Creek  nation.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Lacock  to 
make  the  discovery  of  a violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  these  acts;  and  the  honesty  of  his  views,  in 
advancing  such  a charge,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
time  he  made  his  report — when  the  senate  had  but 
six  days  to  sit,  and  it  could  not  be  discussed;  and 
in  declining  to  annex  the  customary  resolution,  so 
as  to  admit  of  discussion  and  afford  the  friends  of 
gen.  Jackson  an  opportunity  of  defence.  In  fine,  it 
Was  obviously  intended  to  counteract  the  effects 
apprehended  from  the  vote  of  the  house  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion;  and  was,  incontestibly,  de- 
signed to  inflict  a wanton  blow  on  the  feelings  and 
character  of  gen.  Jackson,  under  the  imposing  sanc- 
tion of  a regard  for  public  duty. 

It  is  needless  to  consume  time  in  an  exposition 
of  reasons  for  thinking  such  a trial  of  any  man’s  mo- 
tives and  conduct  unfair  and  unconstitutional.  It 
is  enough  to  remark,  that  justice  consists  not  mere- 
ly in  awarding  punishment  for  crime,  but  in  giv 
ing  to  individuals  accused  of  misconduct  a full  and 
impartial  hearing,  and  an  opportunity  of  advancing 
all  accessible  testimony  for  the  elucidation  of 
their  acts*  and  the  uprightness  and  innocency  of 
their  intentions.  This  justice  has  been  denied  to 
gen.  Jackson.  His  public  acts  and  priva  e charac- 
ter have  both  been  made  the  subjects  of  systema- 
tic iavestigation;  and,  without  a hearing,  he  has 
been  pronounced  guilty  of  the  awful  crime  ofatrik 
ing  at  the  liberties  of  his  country,  by  an  infrac- 
tion of  its  constitution;  and  has  received,  in  a cen 
sure,  the  cruellest  punishment  that  can  pierce  the 
bosom  of  a soldier. 

And  what  is  the  motive  to  which  all  the  gene 
ral’s  acts  in  Florida  have  been  attributed?  Hi  a 
operations,  say  the  committee,  were  conducted 
“on  reasons  of  his  own,  unconnected  with  his  mili 
tary  functions” — arul  these  “reasons”  were  merce 
nary  views  and  speculations,  which  the  occupan- 
cy of  the  Spanish  territory  would  facilitate  and 
mature!  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  general  Jackson 
will  never  degrade  himself  by  answering  a charge 
as  foul  as  it  is  ridiculous— a charge  totaliy  unsup 
ported  by  any  of  the  documents,  and  abundantly 
refuted  both  by  them  and  by  his  character.  No 
man  in  public  life,  who  marches  steady  and  erect 
along  the  path  of  duty,  can  fail  to  awaken  an  en- 

*Mr.  Lacock’s  son;* was  contractor’s  agent  and 
failed  in  supplying  fort  Scott.  It  has  been  intimat- 
ed, that  the  father  was  interested  in  the  contract. 


mity  among  those  who  envy  h .s  reputation,  without 
bility  to  emulate  his  virtues  But,  surely,  the 
deadliest  foe  of  gen.  Jackson  cannot,  for  a moment, 
credit  such  a charge  as  this.  I dare  venture  to 
assert,  that  not  a single  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, malignant  as  appears  to  be  the  hostility  of 
some  of  them  to  the  general,  believes  that  he  led 
an  army  to  the  field,  and  jeopardized  the  lives  of 
valuable  citizens,  in  order  to  speculate  with  secu- 
rity in  Spanish  lands;  or  that  he  risked  the  ruin, 
both  of  health  and  reputation,  and  prostrated  the 
constitution  to  secupe  the  paltry  advantage  of  buy- 
ing a few  acres  in  Florida.  We  read  of  men  whose 
dangerous  political  ambition  prompted  to  the  com- 
mission of  awful  crimes  towards  their  country;  but 
the  monstrous  act  of  overturning  a free  constitution 
and  making  unauthorized  war,  with  the  despicable 
view  of  a trifling  pecuniary  emolument,  is  ye  and 
may  it  long  be,  unheard  of  and  unrecorded.  If  that 
committee  do  not  believe  the  charge  they  have  ad- 
vanced, what  can  be  their  views,  and  how  will  hey 
explain  their  motives  to  their  country?  It  w'nuld 
be  both  indecorous  and  useless  to  indulge  in  the 
language  of  resen  tment  and  recrimination;  but  it 
would  be  injustice  to  the  country  to  withhold  the 
expression  of  a deep  conviction,  that  this  most  un-  . 
just  and  illegal  trial  originated  in  dishonest  mo-" 
lives — from  feelings  of  personal  hostility  in  one  of 
tiie  members,  and,  in  others,  of  a disposition  to 
gratify  a junta.  It  is  right  to  slate,  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  opposed  to  the  report. 
One  of  those,  who  was  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  general,  and  who  sat  in  the  conven'ion 
which  formed  the  constitution,  was  too  weli  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment, to  sanction  any  proceedings  calculated  to  do 
it  vital  injury;  and  the  other  had  too  long  known 
general  Jackson  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  his  puri- 
ty. When  the  course  of  these  gentlemen  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  majority  in  the  commit ».ee, 
the  people  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
impure  motives  by  which  that  majority  were  go- 
verned. 

The  principles  which  guided  the  commander 
in  chief,  in  the  movements  of  the  Seminole  cam- 
paign, have  been  so  ably  developed  and  supported 
by  men  of  integrity  and  talents,  that  it  is  deemed 
unnecessary  now  to  review  them.  The  orders 
which  governed  *him  are  before  the  world  The 
selection  and  use  of  the  means  for  their  complete 
execution  are  well  known.  If  he  left  any  thing 
undone  which  was  necessary  “to  give  peace  and 
security  to  the  southern  frontier,”  or  if  he  unne- 
cessarily superadded  to  the  sufficient  means  of  ef- 
fecting this  object  any  act  injurious  to  the  country 
and  destructive  of  the  constitution,  the  grounds  for 
a fair  judgment  are  with  the  nat  ion,  and  its  award, 
either  of  blame  or  approbation,  will  doubtless  be 
just.  This  article  shall  be  confined  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  some  obscurities,  and  the  eorrectio,  of 
several  misstatements  of  facts  in  the  narrative  ufthe 
report.  The  argumentative  part  shall  only  be 
touched  incidentally. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  first  page  of  the  report,  “that 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  181”,  the  regular 
troops-  were  withdrawn  from  tiie  posts  on  the 
Georgia  frontier,  and  concentrated  at  fort  Montgo- 
mery, on  the  Alabama  river,  a considerable  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Georgia  line.”  This  is  calculat- 
ed to  create  an  impression,  that  gen.  Jackson  is- 
sued the  order  f .r  evacuating  the  posts  south  of 
Georgia,  and  thereby  jeopardized  that  frontier,  by 
opening  the  way  for  savage  incursion.  But,  i :i  die 
commission  of  this  military  error,  he  was  no  way 
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instru'uen  -il.  The  order  f t the  movement  of  the 
troops  to  the  Alabama  was  issued  from  the  war  de- 
partment, by  Mr  Crawford,  contrary  10  the  gene- 
ral’s opinion,  who  considered  the  movement  both 
dangerous  and  impolitic. 

In  page  2,  it  is  stated,  that  gen  Gaines  ordered 
maj.  Twiggs  “to  surround  and  take  an  Indian  vil- 
lage called  Fowl  Town,  about  14  miles  from  fort 
Scott,  and  near  the  Florida  line.”  The  order  of 
maj  Twigcs  was,  to  bring  to  fort  Scott  the  chief 
of  Fowl  Town,  who  had  repeatedly  been  called  to 
an  interview,  and  as  of  en  contumaciously  refused 
to  appear.  The  object  of  general  Gaines  was  to 
have  a definitive  understanding  with  the  chief,  re- 
spec  ing  his  hostile  or  friendly  intentions;  and  the 
importance  of  such  an  understanding  induced  the 
general  to  order  his  forcible  capture,  if  gentle 
means  proved  ineficient. 

In  the  same  page,  is  this  remarkable  paragraph: 
“On  the  receipt  of  this  order,”  (the  order  under 
which  gen.  J.  proceeded  on  the  Seminole  cam- 
paign,) gen.  Jackson,  instead  of  observing  the  or 
‘ ders  of  the  department  of  war,  by  calling  on  the 
‘governor  of  Tennessee,  then  in  Nashville  near  the 

* place  of  his  residence , chose  to  appeal  (to  use  his 

* own  expressions)  to  the  patriotism  of  the  West 
« Tennesseans,  who  had  served  under  him  in  the 
‘last  war.  One  thousand  mounted  gun  men  and 
‘ two  companies  of  what  are  called  life-guards,  with 

* the  utmost  alacrity  volunteered  their  services, 

‘ from  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and 
‘ repaired  to  his  standard.  Officers  ivere  appointed 

* to  command  this  corps  by  the  general  himself,  or  other 
‘ persons  acting  under  his  authority.  Thus  organiz- 

* ed,  they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
‘ United  States.” 

At  the  time  this  order  was  received,  the  govern- 
or of  Tennessee  was  either  in  Knoxville  or  the 
Cherokee  nation;  and  to  have  waited  the  result  of 
the  usual  process  of  drafting,  would  have  produced 
the  two  evils,  of  much  loss  of  valuable  time;  and 
the  raising  of  a force  reluctant  in  disposition  anu 
inefficient  in  character  and  equipment.  General 
Jackson  immediately  dispatched  a letter  to  govern- 
or McMinn,  apprising  him  of  the  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  informing  him,  that  in  case  the  call 
should  not  be  promptly  and  effectually  answered^ 
h should  require  of  him  one  thousand  drafted  milfi 
tia.(6.)  The  governor  warmly  approved  the  step  the 
geneial  had  taken,  and  added  to  his  force  one  com- 
pany of  mounted  volunteers,  who  joined  the  army 
at  Fort  Gadsden.  General  Jackson’s  letter  of  the 
l2  .o  January,  apprised  the  department  of  the  mea- 
su  =,  and  the  secretary  approved  and  sanctioned 

it-  f ' J 

Corps  of  the:  same  character  with  the  Tennessee 
volunteers  were  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  coun 
try,  and  under  different  officers,  during  the  late 
wa  ■ 'dth  Great  Britain.  In  the  northwestern  cam- 
paign, general  Harrison  was  joined  by  a body  of 
volunteers,  led  by  colonel  Johnson — and  governor 
Sheiby,  authorized  the  general  to  form  them  into 
corps,  and  appoint  such  officers  as  the  men  might 
elect.  Another  body  of  men,  from  Ohio,  joined 
the  army  on  the  march  of  general  Harrison  for  the 
relief  of  Fort  W yne,  without  any  authority,  and 
uncommissioned  by  the  sta  e executive.  These 
organized  themselves  and  appointed  their  officers. 
Their  services  were  accepted  for  ten  days,  and 
they  received  p.y  for  that  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  ex<cily  the  same  kind  of 
troops  followed  general  J-  ckson  into  the  Creek  na- 


tion, and  achieved  the  victories  of  Telega  E uck- 
faw,  and  the  Horse  S’  oe  The  same  men  who  pe- 
netrated the  swamps  of  Florida,  covered  Mobile 
from  Bri'ish  visitation;  and  the  same  troops,  offi- 
cers and  men,  f </.Jdefeat'’d  Wellington’s  veterans 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  and  saved  New  Or- 
leans from  inc-  ndiary  pollution.  Did  congress, 
then,  adjudge  the  act  . of  raising  them  “unconstitu- 
tional,” or  did  they  approve  the  measure  and  make 
appropriation  for  paying  them?  I will  not  sav  ihat 
the  sanctioning  an  act  by  one  congress  obliges 
every  succeeding  congress  to  approve  all  similar 
proceedings.  But,  where  a measure  of  important 
necessity  is  adopted  on  personal  responsibility,  and 
approved  by  the  government  or  the  nation,  it  must 
be  some  motive,  different  from  a regard  for  princi- 
ple, that  could  prompt  a committee  of  congress,  at 
another  period,  o censure  a similar  measure  urged 
bv  similar  necessity,  and  productive  of  similar  be- 
nefit. 

It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  enter  minutely  into 
an  enquiry  on  the  powers  of  either  the  war  depart- 
ment or  a major-general  commanding,  'o  raise,  on 
*n  emergency,  a b dy  of  mounted  volunteers.  We 
shall  leave  this  discussion  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
cavilli  g at  forms,  and  raising  technical  objections 
to  the  most  important  and  necessary  measures. 
Suffi  e it  to  sav,  that  gen.  Jackson  had  to  choose 
between  two  inodes  of  raising  the  requisite  force: 
the  one  productive  _of  nernicious  delay,  f e.J  and 
calculated  to  ensure  ultimate  defeat — the  other, 
more  simple,  less  expensive,  and  creative  of  an  ar- 
my, fraught  with  ardent  enterprise,  and  willing  to 
endure  every  privation  in  giving  safety  to  their 
brethren  of  the  south.  To  s.  iect  was  not  difficult. 

I was  a choice  between  defeat  and  victory;  the 
full  performance  of  an  urgent  du  y,  or  the  disgrace 
of  the  general  and  the  destruction  of  his  army. 

The  committee  are  grossly  erroneous  in  asserting 
that  general  Jackson  appointed  the  officers  of  the 
volunteer  corps,  ff  J He  did  not  appoint  one  of 
them.  I is  true  that  he  appealed  to  the  officers 
who  had  gallantly  fought  with  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Creek  nation,  and  on  the  plains  of  New 
Orleans,  and  again  roused  them  to  the  defence  of 
their  frontiers.  ( g J But  their  appointments  to 
command  were  in  ail  cases  made  by  the  choice  of 
the  men  they  brought  into  field;  and  many  of  the 
officers,  high  in  rank,  accepted  subordinate  com- 
missions. Col.  H yne  was  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  volunteers,  to  organize,  muster,  and 
march  them  to  the  frontier. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  before  quitting  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  field  officers  of  the  Georgia  troops 
were  appointed  by  choice  of  the  men,  after  the 

f d.J  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  regi- 
ments, similarly  officered,  and  nearly  the  same 
men  who  were  at  New  Orleans,  were  in  the  Semi- 
nole campaign.  They  assembled  in  1814,  at  the 
call  for  volunteers,  chose  their  officers,  and  cheer- 
fully obeyed  them,  although  none  were  commis- 
sioned. They  followed  the  same  course  exactly 
in  1817-8,  and,  in  both  cases,  victory  followed  their 
march. 

The  muster  rolls  of  the  volunteers,  in  1814  and 
1818,  now  on  file  in  the  war  office,  establishes  this 
fact. 

(e  J See  Doc.  A.  ff.J  See  Doc.  M. 

(~ g.J  The  importance  of  rapid  movements,  at 
that  time,  is  best  proved  by  a reference  to  Doc.  F. 
containing  an  extract  of  a letter  to  col  Arbuckle, 
then  at  Fort  Scott,  in  an  extremely  difficult  situa- 
tion. 


fb  J See  Doc.  B.  f c J See  Docs.  C.  D.  L.  K.  I. 
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concentration  of  the  mil*'  ia  on  tl  e '.'•tst  hank  ot 
the  Oakmulgee,  and  beyond  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
Georgia. 

In  p:ijre  5,  the  committee  remark,  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Seminoles,  when  combined,  did  not 
exceed  one  thousand  men,  opposed  to  whom,  under 
general  Gaines,  were  “1800  regulars  and  militia, 
besides  1500  Indians,  illegally  subsidized  by  the 
last  men  toned  general.  W:  at,  then,  in  this  state 
of  the  case,  becomes  of  the  'plea  of  necessity  ?”  1 

will  ask,  if  the  commitiee  did  not  know,  that  cor 
rcct  information  of  the  numbers  and  positions  of 
the  Indians  was  only  obtained  after  the  termination 
of  the  campaign?  General  Games  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, from  his  enquiries  on  this  subj  ct,  that  the 
number  of  Seminoles  exceeded  2,800  warriors. 
W.  uld  it  have  been  prudent  to  march  haif  this 
number  of  men  to  the  frontier,  had  the  ger.er.  1 even 
believed  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  to  be  exagge- 
rate. ? The  strength  of  the  Seminoles  might  easily 
have  been  augmented  by  auxiliary  bands  from  the 
more  easterly  parts  of  Florida,  and  it  became  gene- 
ral Jackson’s  duty,  under  this  consideration,  to  raise 
such  a force  as  would  ensure  success  in  every  emer 
gency.  Can  it  be  wrong  to  act  against  an  enemy, 
with  a larger  force  than  his  own;  or  is  ii  impolitic 
and  unmmtary  to  use  that  superiority  which  will 
ensure  success?  Such  a principle  maj  govern  thos 
who  lead  men  to  battle  to  gratify  ambition,  and 
we.  ve  barren  laurels  for  their  brows.  But  such 
battles  general  Jackson  never  has  fought,  and  never 
will  fight.  He  has  too  dear  a regard  for  the  cha- 
racter of  his  country  and  the  lA’es  of  her  ci’izens, 
to  endanger  either  in  useless  congests;  and  far  may 
it  ever  be  from  hi.n,  t«>  draw  either  on  the  purse  or 
the  blood  of  the  republic,  to  purchase  the  wreath  of 
unprofi  able  glory. 

It  is  is  said,  tnat  the  Indians  were  illegally  lb 
sidized  by  general  Gaines.  General  Mitchell’s  let- 
ter of  the*  14 ih  December,  1817,  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  apprises  the  department  that  the  friendly  In- 
dians should  be  employed;  and  general  Gaines,  in  a 
letterof  the  2d  December,  also  informs  the  secreta 
ry  of  the  contemplated  employment  of  Indians; 
which  communication  was  received  at  Washington, 
on  the  26th  December.  If,  then,  the  executive 
were  early  apprized  of  general  Gaines’s  intention, 
the  secretary,  by  not  disapproving  the  measure, 
adopted  it;  and  the  committee  knowing  this  fact,  in 
attributing  improper  and  illegal  views  to  general 
Jackson,  only  aliord  an  additional  display  of  sple- 
• netic hostility  to  the  army,  and  the  most  wanton  and 
studied  disregard  of  truth. 

The  committee  accuse  the  general  of  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  inasmuch  as  he  disregarded  the 
injunction  to  general  Gaines  to  abstain  from  at- 
tacking Spanish  garrisons,  without  special  instruc- 
tions from  the  department. 

R ia  a clear  principle  that  no  order  given  to  one 
officer  can  be  made  part  of  an  order  subsequently 
given  to  another  officer,  for  the  performance  of  the 
same  duty,  without  a special  reference  to  the  first, 
and  an  express  direction  to  be  governed  by  it.  Jack- 
son’s orders  were  general:  he  was  told  to  terminate 
the  conflict,  and  give  tranquility  to  the  frontier; 
and,  in  these  orders,  no  instructions  can  be  found 
for  his  government  by  the  orders  previously  given 
to  general  Gaines-  In  selecting  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  objects  of  the  campaign,  the  com- 
manding general’s  powers  were  discretionary,  and 
for  his  judgment  in  using  those  powers,  was  he 
alone  responsible.  The  only  mode  in  which  he 
could  have  disobeyed  the  order,  was  either  to  have 
remained  inactive  at  Nashville,  or  to  have  adopted 


such  measures  as  would  have  been  more  pernicious 
than  inactivity.  In  either  case  his  conduct  would 
have  been  jusdy  reprehensible. 

Bui  admit  the  orders  of  gen.  Gaines  to  be  obli^ 
gatory  on  general  Jackson — the  case  contemplated 
by  these  oi  ders  never  occurred.  The  Indians  were 
not  found  under  the  guns  of  a Spanish  fort,  but 
were  sheltered  within  it.  R was  their  depot,  from 
whence  they  drew  their  public  stores,  both  of  am- 
munition and  provision.  Spanish  officer*  escorted 
parties  of  Indians  to  place  them  in  security  from 
our  attacks.  The  ivar  w .9  planned  in  St.  Marks. 
The  Indian  power  of  attorney  was  executed  there, 
and  countersigned  by  F C.  Lue^go,  the  command- 
ant; and  the  councils  for  the  arrangement  of  every 
warlike  movement  were  held  in  the  quarters  of 
that  officer. 

If  these  facts  had  been  known  at  the  war  of- 
fice, it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  an  order  would 
have  been  issued  for  the  seizure  of  St.  Marks.  For 
when  they,  and  the  acts  of  the  general  induced  by 
them,  were  known,  the  president  approved  of  the 
measure.  It  had  not  been  conceived  that  the  Spa- 
nish officers  had  made  themselves  parties  in  the 
war;  and  no  previous  ovder  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  meet  a case  which  was  not  supposed  to 
exist. 

In  pige  6,  the  committee  remark,  that  “here 
aiso  (at  St.  Marks)  were  taken  two  Indian  chiefs, 
one  of  whom  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of 
prophecy;  they  were  hung  without  trial,  and  with 
little  ceremony.”  The  committee  have  forborne 
to  state,  that  Francis  the  Prophet  had  long  been 
one  of  our  direst  and  most  dangerous  foes — that  he 
had  a brigadier’s  commission  from  Great  Britain — 
and  that  he  successfully  employed  his  superstitious 
influence  and  the  promises  of  his  transatlantic 
friends  to  instigate  his  deluded  brethren  to  deeds 
of  rapine  and  massacre.  They  seem  also  to. have 
forgo  ten  that  Homathlimico,  the  other  chief,  had 
headed  the  party  who  in  cold  blood  murdered  Scott 
and  his  unhappy  companions— struck  the  reeking 
tomahawk,  into  the  bosoms  of  defenceless  women, 
and  “dashed  out  the  brains  of  their  infants  against 
the  boat.” 

Was  it  mere  “technical  retaliation”  under  which 
these  monsters  were  executed,  or,  was  their  death 
an  awful  but  just  punishment  for  their  unhallowed 
crimes?  It  is  wrong  to  speak  of  the  policy  of  exe- 
cutions; and  I trust  that  mere  policy  shall  never  be 
urged  as  an  excuse  for  depriving  a fellow-being  of 
existence;  but  criminals  are  executed  both  for  ex- 
ample and  punishment,  and  the  awful  example 
made  of  Francis  and  Homathlimico  had  a wide 
spread  influence.  Two  Indians  had  been  taken 
with  them  and  released;  and,  in  a few  days,  the 
whole  Ocheese  tribe  surrendered  at  discretion. 
They  were  treated  humanely,  furnished  with  trans- 
portation and  provision,  and  sent  into  the  Creek 
nation. 

An  effort  is  made  by  the  committee  to  shew,  that, 
at  the  time  gen.  Jackson  believed  the  war  to  be 
ended,  he  had  resolved  on  occupying  Pensacola. 
To  establish  this  charge,  they  more  than  once  re- 
fer to  extracts  from  his  letters,  wherein  he  sraies 
that  the  Seminoles  are  dispersed  and  their  means 
of  annoyance  destroyed.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  these  letters  were  written  after  the  end  of  that 
part  of  the  campaign  which  was  conducted  in  East 
Florida,  and  had  a necessary  reference  to  the  gene- 
ral’s success  in  securing  that  portion  of  our  fron- 
tier immediately  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  east- 
ern Seminoles.  At  the  time  the  despatches  were 
written,  the  number  of  hostile  Indians  in  West 
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Florida  wer^  unknown:  and,  without  attributing 
to  general  Jackson  tbe  powers  of  prophecy  and 
magic,  it  was  impossible,  in  stating  “the  Seminole 
war  was  en  <ed,”  that  he  meant  to  extend  the  re- 
mark to  all  fmure  aggressions,  both  on  the  eastern 
and  wester®  extremities  of  our  southern  border. 
The  Seminoles  in  East  Florida  were  dispersed,  not 
exterminated — their  ton  ns  were  burnt  and  their 
cattle  taken  from  them;  of  course,  when  scattered 
and  in  a state  of  starvation,  the  commanding  gene- 
ral safely  said  the  war  with  them  was  at  an  end. 
Bit:  the  means  of  subsistence  they  might  soon 
again  procure  from  labor  and  the  sympathy  of  their 
Spanish  friends  east  of  Shawanee — and,  these  ob- 
tained, they  still  possessed  tbe  power  of  concentra- 
tion and  incursion;  although  it  wras  confidently 
trusted  that  the  awful  lesson  which  they  received 
would  have  a permanent  salutary  influence. 

In  West  Florida,  the  same  outrages  had  for  some 
time  been  committed,  almost  daily,  on  the  frontier 
of  Alabama;  and  the  letter  from  governor  Bibb  of 
the  19th  May,  which  was  received  on  the  arrival 
of  the  army  at  the  Escambia,  plainly  shewed  that 
that  ferntorial  border  called  as  loudly  for  defence 
and  security  as  the  frontier  of  Georgia. 

East  and  West  Florida  were  similarly  situated; 
both  were  inhabited  by  Indians  hostile  to  the  U.  S. 
in  both  had  British  instigation  cherished  and  ma- 
tured this  spirit  of  hostility;  and  in  each,  had  the 
savages  a depot,  whence  they  drew  their  warlike 
munitions,  and  on  which  they  could  retire  in  case  of 
defeat.  Of  all  these  facts,  the  general  had  the  ful- 
lest proofs;  and  with  these  proofs  before  him,  he 
bad  to  choose  between  retiring  from  Florida  into 
Tennessee,  content  with  doing  half  his  duty,  by  se- 
curing half  the  frontier,  or  executing  his  orders  en- 
tire, by  pursuing  the  same  course  to  tranquilize 
the  west,  which  he  had  successfully  adopted  in  tbe 
east. 

I mean  not  now  to  enter  upon  a defence  of  the 
occupancy  of  Pensacola.  General  Jackson  believed 
it  necessary,  and  therefore  he  did  it.  If  it  saved 
the  life  of  a single  frontier  settler,  it  was  right; 
and  it  can  only  be  proved  wrong  by  shewing,  that 
there  was  not  a single  body  of  Indians  in  West 
Florida  at  the  time  when  Pensacola  was  occupied. 
The  savages  west  of  Pensacola  bay  were  scattered 
in  the  swamps,  obtaining,  after  their  dispersion  by 
the  movement  of  major  Youngs,  and  general  Jack 
son’s  advance  into  the  country,  a miserable  subsist- 
ence by  hunting  and  depredating  on  the  cattle  pf 
the  inhabitants.  Had  these  Indians,  irritated  by 
defeat,  been  granted  access  to  their  old  depot,  they 
would,  in  parties  of  ten  and  twenty,  have  commit- 
ted more  murders  on  our  open  border  than  could 
ever  have  sat  easy  on  gen.  Jackson’s  conscience, 
had  any  act  or  neglect  of  his,  facilitated  their  com- 
mission. 

Common  sense  as  well  as  national  law  prohibits 
any  violation  of  neutrality  to  prevent  any  evil  re- 
motely prospective.  But  where  the  expected  dan- 
ger is  both  of  vital  character  and  certain  occur- 
rence,  to  neglect  any  means  of  preventing  it  is  not 
only  falsely  generous  but  grossly  criminal.  Indi- 
viduals may  make  such  sacrifices,  when  mere  per- 
sonal danger  or  inconvenience  is  apprehended,  'but 
to  avert  so  dangerous  an  evil  as  the  murderous  in- 
cursion of  a savage  foe,  all  accessible  means  of  se 
curity  and  prevention  are  imperiously  called  for. 
Men  who  know  the  Indian  character,  are  well 
aware  of  the  folly  of  defensive  operations  to  re- 
strain their  massacres  and  predatory  expeditions. 
If  the  whole  array  had  been  extended  in  a cordon, 
along  the  southern  frontier,  they  would  have  been 


laughed  at  by  (h?  Indians  Relieved  from  all  ap- 
prehension of  attack,  and  tbe  privation  of  their 
Spanish  depots,  they  would  leisurely  have  concen- 
trated their  forces,  and  broken  the  cordon  at  al- 
most any  point.  It  was  then  necessary  to  attack 
them,  and,  as  in  West  Florida  they  never  were 
embodied,  the  general  bad  either  to  march  his 
whole  army  in  pursuit  of  each  little  squad  of  war- 
riors, and  exterminate  them  in  detail,  or  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  would  relieve  his  army 
from  useless  toil  and  bloodshed,  and  his  coun- 
try from  unnecessary  expense.  This  measure  was 
the  provisional  occupation  of  Florida.  It  was  an 
act  of  necessity;  the  necessity  we  were  under,  in 
all  cases,  to  protect  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our 
citizens.  If  the  occupation  of  Amelia  Island  is  jus- 
tifiable, the  seizure  of  Pensacola  is  still  more  so; 
for  the  lives  of  our  citizens  are  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  the  plunder  of  our  commerce, 
and  the  security  of  a frontier  from  Indian  invasion, 
of  much  greater  interest  than  the  prevention  of 
smuggling. 

To  destroy  the  scattered  parties  in  West  Florida, 
capt.  Boyles,  with  two  companies  of  rangers,  was 
ordered  to  scour  the  country,  and  his  gallantry 
and  success  are  well  known. 

In  page  7,  of  the  report,  there  is  a sentence  cal- 
culated to  induce  a belief  that  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation were  forcibly  imposed  upon  the  governor 
and  garrison  of  Pensacola.  These  terms  were  pro- 
posed by  the  governor  himself,  before  surrendering 
the  Barancas;  and  were  fully  acceeded  to,  except 
in  such  points  as  affected  the  security  of  the  occu- 
pancy, and  the  objects  of  the  campaign. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  remark  that  gen.  J.  abo- 
lished the  revenue  laws  of  Spain,  (p.  6.)  The  ca- 
pitulation engaged  for  the  transportation  of  all  the 
officers  of  government,  civil  and  military,  to  Havan- 
na.  What  then  became  of  their  revenue  laws? — 
The  governor  virtually  abolished  them  himself. 

It  is  not  a fact  that  all  the  officers  of  the  new  go- 
vernment were  military  men.  The  temporary  go- 
vernor, col. King,  is  an  officer  of  the  army;  but  civil 
officers  were  appoined  in  the  different  departments 
from  among  citizens,  and  M.  M‘Ivenzie,  a native  of 
Mobile,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy. 
Tbe  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  were  secured  to 
them,  and,  in  some  instances,  particular  privileges 
of  individuals  were  held  sacred,  which  were  total- 
ly repugnant  to  the  nature  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  9th  page  of  the  report,  there  is  a remark 
that  before  general  Jackson  could  make  a hostile 
movement  on  tbe  Spanish  possessions,  they  must 
have  “opposed  him  by  physical  not  moral  force.” — 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  this  distinction,  but 
I presume  the  committee  mean  by  moral  force , the 
use  of  persuasion  and  inst  igation  among  the  Indians, 
and  furnishing  them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  If 
the  use  of  such  a “moral  force”  is  not  to  be  oppos- 
ed and  avenged,  without  an  infraction  of  natural 
law,  and  the  constitution,  in  what  a situation  we 
are  placed?  The  adoption  of  such  a principle,  for- 
ever puts  a stop  to  frontier  emigration,  and  the 
proud  spread  of  our  hardy  population.  It  declares 
to  the  enterprising  settler  of  the  wilderness,  that 
it  is  illegal  to  protect  him  from  the  Indian  incur- 
sion; and  it  says  to  the  infamous  emissaries  of  Bri- 
tain: Your  safety  is  now  secure;  go  among  our  In- 
dians, and,  by  gold  and  superstition,  spirit  them 
to  reiterated  outrage;  deluge  our  frontier  in  blood; 
we  dare  not  touch  you;  standing  under  the  shelter 
of  our  constitution,  your  punishment  would  be  a 
stab  to  the  liberties  of  our  country. 
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In  regard  to  gen.  Jackson’s  order  to  gen.  Gaines 
to  occupy  St.  Augustine,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say,  that  it  was  issued  in  conformity  to  the  same 
principle  which  governed  the  general  in  all  his 
movements  in  Florida,  viz:  That  where  the  Spa- 
niards identified  themselves  with  the  Indians,  bv 
arming  or  sheltering  them,  they  were  to  be  treated 
as  enemies  in  our  own  defence;  one  of  the  most  sa- 
cred necessities  imposed  on  man. 

In  page  11,  the  committee  ask,  “if  these  things 
are  admitted  in  the  south,  will  not  they  be  consi- 
dered as  authorised  in  the  north?”  I answer  yes. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  on  that  part  of  the  report 
which  regards  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  And 
Ambrister.  The  committee  admit,  “that  having 
left  their  country  and  united  their  fate  with  sava- 
ges with  whom  the  United  Slates  were  at  war, 
they  forfeited  their  claim  to  the  protection  of  their 
own  government,  and  subjected  themselves  to  the 
same  treatment,  which  ought,  according  to  the 
principleand  practice  ofthe  American  government, 
to  be  extended  towards  those  with  whom  they 
were  associated.”  If  their  crimes  merited  punish- 
ment, (and  where,  in  the  catalogue  of  depravity, 
can  we  find  a blacker  crime  than  the  excitement 
of  savages  to  butcher  women  and  children?)  and 
the  civil  powers  of  our  country  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  acts,  it  remains  only  to  state,  that 
general  Jackson  had  the  right  and  the  power  to  ex- 
ecute the  law  of  nature  and  nations  upon  them. — 
If  the  two  great  points  are  admitted,  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  power  of  the  general,  what 
object  have  we  in  cavilling  at  the  mode  of  their 
trial?  An  error  in  the  formal  part  of  their  proceed- 
ings would  not  have  proved  the  innocence  ofthe  ac- 
cused,and  of  course  could  not  vitiate  the  whole  trans- 
action. If  the  conduct  of  these  men  had  been  such 
as  was  imputed  to  them,  their  death  was  richly  me- 
rited; and  if  it  is  even  admitted,  that  gen.  Jackson, 
in  punishing  such  monsters,  erred  in  formalities, 
the  establishment  of  their  guilt  and  the  application 
of  the  corrective,  notonly  consummated  his  dutv, 
but  repaired  all  the  insubstantial  defects  which 
might  have  giv»n  impunity  to  crime. 

To  conclude — these  remarks  are  presented  to 
the  world,  from  a deep  conviction  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  n«-t  only  docs  the  greatest  injus- 
tice to  general  Jackson,  but  in  its  character  and 
tendency  is  destructive  of  our  dearest  rights.  Eve 
ry  citizen  of  the  republic  is  wanting  in  duty  to  his 
country  who  does  not  solemnly  protest  against  so 
novel  and  unconstitutional  a proceeding.  If  in- 
quisitorial investigations  can  be  instituted  into  the 
character  of  individuals,  at  the  will  ofthe  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  government,  why  did  the  great 
framers  of  our  constitution  give  us  a judiciary  and 
executive?  If  the  senate  can  assume  the  judicial 
and  executive  functions,  why  may  not  the  presi- 
dent usurp  the  legislative  power?  If  such  a prece- 
dent is  acquiesced  in  by  the  honorable  body,  from 
one  of  whose  committee  it  emanated,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared,  that  such  an  usurpation  will  be  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  the  open  efforts  of  ambition, 
even  when  supported  by  the  licentiousness  of  stand- 
ing armies. 

Washington,  March  5,  1819. 

P.  S.  It  has  been  intimated  that  some  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  have  expressed  their  regret,  that 
all  the  facts  on  the  subject  of  their  enquiry  had 
not  been  obtained  before  they  made  their  report. 
No  excuse  is  left  them  for  not  procuring  all  the 
facts-,  for  general  Jackson  stated  to  one  of  the  se 
lect  committee,  that  he  was  willing  to  appear  be- 
fore them  as  a witness  and  expose  to  them  atl  the 


documents  in  his  possession.  It  should  be  recollect- 
ed that  the  general  himself  furnished  the  copy  of 
his  order  to  gen.  Gaines  respecting  the  seizure  of 
St.  Augustine. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND,  &C. 

American  stocks  on  the  29th  of  Dec. — Bank  Shares 
24 1.  nothing  doing  in  other  stocks: 

British  stocks  on  the  30th — 3 per  cent,  reduced 
77  1-4  1-2  3-8;  4 per  cent,  consols,  94  1-2  a 7-8. 

Mr.  Rodney’s  long  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
is  published  in  several  qf  the  London  papers. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States’  Bank,  is  published  in  the 
Times  of  the  30th  December. 

John  Bull  is  very  loath  to  give  up  the  king’s  dia- 
monds. The  idea  is  repeatedly  given  out  as  if  one 
of  the  “royal  dukes?’  had  stolen  them — which  is 
likely  enough. 

Much  speculation  also  exists  as  to  what  the  qi*een 
did  with  her  money,  a few  thousand  pounds  only 
having  been  reported  as  discovered.  Certain  of  her 
horses  have  been  shot , “to  prevent  their  falling'  into 
the  work  of  dust  carts,”  &.c.  Dignity  to  the  last! 
— the  slaughter  of  old  servants,  rather  than  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them. 

The  London  bills  of  mortality,  including  the  out- 
parishes  in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  the  city  of  West- 
minster, give  the  following  results — christened 
12,530  males  and  11,703  females;  total  24,233;  bu- 
ried, 9,883  males  and  9822  females — total  19,705. 

FRANCE. 

The  divisions  in  the  ministry  have  caused  a gene- 
ral rupture, and  all  the  ministers  resigned  on  the  24th 
of  Dec.  last.  All  the  resignations  were  accepted 
but  the  duke  of  Richelieu’s  who  immediately  form- 
ed a new  ministry.  Several  persons,  distinguished 
in  the  reign  ofNapoleon,  are  included  in  it.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  important  result  is  likely  to  en- 
sue from  these  proceeding’s.  M.  de  St.  Cyr  is  at  the 
head  of  the  war  department,  and  Drouetof  the  ma- 
rine. 

SPAIN'. 

It  has  been  generally  rumored  that  the  queen  of 
Spain  was  poisoned — the  -why  is  not  suggested.  The 
conversation  seems  to  be  general  as  to  an  expected 
revolution  in  Spain,  where  things  appear  to  have 
arrived  nearly  at  the  worst  possible  state. 

It  now  appears  that  Charles  IV.  actually  applied 
to  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  for  a restoration 
to  the  throne  of  Spain — promising  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  revolted  colonies,  to  fore- 
ver forbid  the  entrance  of  the  prince  of  peace,  as 
the  infamous  Gudov  is  called,  into  the  kingdom, 
that  he  would  govern  with  moderation,  Sec.  It  is 
not  known  whether  any  decision  was  taken  on  his 
application — but  the  people  of  Spain  seem  to  be 
desirous  of  his  return. 

ITALY. 

The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  has  lately  purchased, 
it  is  said,  a manuscript  of  about  50  pages  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Tasso,  for  the  sum  of  4000  francs. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A letter  from  Atix  Cayes,  dated  Jan.  28,  says — 
“general  Gregor  McGregor  has  just  arrived  here 
with  an  armed  ship  and  brig,  he  expects  hourly 
from  London  ten  other  vessels  which  sailed  in  com- 
pany with  him — the  object  of  his  visit  is  not  known. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  principal  officers 
this  day,  he  told  me,  he  expected  there  would  be 
from  two  to  four  thousand  troops  on  board  the  ship- 
ping and  fchey  should  immediately,  on  the  ariival  of 
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the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  make  an  attack  on 
some  of  the  principal  towns  or  cities  on  the  coast 
of  South  America.” 

It  appears  to  be  an  indubitable  fact,  that  a col. 
English,  with  2,500  British  troops,  has  arrived  in 
fcuayana,  to  assist  the  patriots;  nearly  4000  were 
expected,  in  all. 

The  patriot  brig,  Gen.  Arismendi,  has  blockaded 
the  port  of  Havanna,  though  two  or  three  vessels  of 
greater  force  were  lying  in  the  harbor!  A fine  ves- 
sel called  the  Amaranthe,  finally  went  out  to  fight 
her,  but  soon  sought  protection  under  the  guns  of 
the  Moro,  and  returned  with  the  loss  of  2 killed 
and  2 wounded. 

Com.  .Tolli,  with  a squadron  of  8 vessels,  sailed 
from  Pampatar  on  a secret  expedition,  about  the 
25th  Jan. 

It  has  been  reported  that  com.  Aury’s  fleet  of  7 
sail,  was  driven  ashore  at  Old  Providence— the  crews 
saved.  The  report  is  presumed  to  be  incorrect. 

We  have  an  official  despatch  from  the  comman- 
der of  the  naval  forces  of  Chili,  Encalado,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having  sailed  from  Valparaiso  with  a 
ship  of  50  guns,  another  of  46,  a third  of  20,  and  a 
brig  carrying  18;  he  proceeded  to  Talcahuana,  and 
there  captured,  chiefly  by  stratagem,  the  Spanish 
frigate  Maria  Isabella  of  50  guns,  and  4 transports, 
having  on  board  a number  of  troops — thus  ending 
at  a single  blow,  the  Spanish  expedition  to  the  Pa- 
cific. This  is  excellent  news  for  king  Ferdinand, 
and  we  wish  him  joy  upon  it!  The  Maria  Isabella  is 
a new  ship,  of  the  first  quality,  and  fitted  in  the  best 
manner. 


CHRONICLE. 

Maj.  gen.  Brcrum^  with  col.  Jones  and  col.  Wool, 
Staff  officers  of  the  northern  division,  passed  through 
Baltimore  on  Monday  last,  from  Washington  city, 
for  head  quarters  at  Brownsville. 

General  Jackson  left  Washington  city  on  Tues 
day  last,  on  his  return  to  Tennessee. 

It  is  stated,  “that  John  Foksyth,  Esq.  of  Geor- 
gia, took  formal  leave  of  the  executive,  previous  to 
his  departure  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 
The  United  States’  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  capt.  Reed, 
now  at  Boston,  is  waiting  to  convey  Mr.  Forsyth  to 
his  destination. 

The  Portuguese  ship  Monte  Allegro,  a very  large 
vessel  with  a valuable  cargo,  sent  into  Baltimore  by 
a privateer  under  the  flag  of  Artigas,  was  ordered, 
with  her  cargo,  to  be  restored  to  her  original  owners 
on  Monday  last,  by  the  court  for  the  district  of  Ma- 
ryland. 

A steam  boat  of  400  tons  has  been  launched  at 
Blakely , Alabama.  The  keel  for  another  is  alrea- 
dy laid. 

Bank  of  the  U.  S.  Langdon  Cheves,  esq.  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  on  Saturday  last. 

Kentucky  banks.  It  is  again  reported  that  all  the 
Kentucky  banks  have  suspended  specie  payments 
— but  the  report,  we  believe,  is  not  true. 

To  prevent  the  use  of  military  force,  as  provided 
for  by  a law  of  the  state  to  collect  the  tax  levied  by 
the  legislature  on  the  branches  of  the  bank  of  the 
U.  S.  in  Kentucky,  an  injunction  has  been  grant- 
ed by  two  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Petersburg.  Another  ‘dreadful  fire  occurred  at 
Petersburg,  Va.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  inst. 
The  whole  of  that  part  called  Blandford  was  de- 
stroyed— about  70  houses,  including  the  Masonic 
hall. 


Philadelphia.  That  beautiful  building  in  Chesnut 
street,  the  Masonic  hall,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.  Its  elegant  steeple 
happily  broke  in  two  and  fell  upon  the  roof,  without 
damage  to  the  adjacent  buildings.  The  accident  it 
supposed  to  have  occurred  by  the  bursting  of  a 
chimney,  in  the  ball  room. 

This  splendid  edifice,  which  was  an  ornament  of 
the  city,  cost  upwards  of  $80,000 — it  was  insured 
to  the  amount  of  $20,000  only. 

Great  oxen.  There  are  now  exhibiting  at  Balti- 
more two  oxen  raised  by  Mr.  John  Barney,  of  Port 
Penn,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  whose  dimensions 
are  as  follows: 

ft.  inch . 

No.  1,  a red  ox,  6 years  old— .-length  from  the 
set  on  of  the  horns  to  the  tip  of  the  rump  9 1 


Height  5 9 

Across  the  hips  2 8^ 

Smallest  girth  9 8£ 

Largest  do.  10  10£ 


ft.  inch . 

No.  2,  a red  pied  ox,  6 years  old — length  9 0^ 

Height  5 5£ 

Across  the  Hips  2 6 

Smallest  girth  9 0§ 

Largest  do.  , 10  6 


No.  1,  is  considered  the  heaviest  and  fattest  ox 
ever  raised  in  the  United  States. 

As  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  removed  on 
Wednesday  next,  all  persons  desirous  of  seeing 
these  curiosities  must  attend  before  that  period. 

Usury.  r£he  legislature  of  Virginia  have  reject- 
ed a bill  to  repeal  the  laws  against  usury,  by  a vote 
of  116  to  46. — A similar  bill  has  been  rejected  in 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by  a vote  of  113 
to  5. 

Indians — at  Washington.  There  are  at  this  time 
twelve  Cherokee  chiefs  in  this  city,  being  a dele- 
gation from  their  nation  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
more  definitively  some  measures  relating  to  an  ex- 
change of  lands,  with  a view,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
more  extensive  diffusion  of  the  means  of  school 
education  for  the  rising  generation.  These  chiefs, 
by7  their  manners  and  deportment,  exhibit  a practi- 
cal proof,  to  those  who  may  have  had  doubts  on  that 
head,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  only  want  the 
means  of  impi’ovement  to  place  them  on  an  equali- 
ty with  the  intelligent  part  of  our  citizens. 

A Southern  paper  says — We  mention  as  a fact 
worthy"  of  record,  that  more  than  half  a million  of 
acres  of  land  have  been  appropriated  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  schools  and  colleges  with- 
in our  lately7  acquired  territories.  A munificence, 
we  venture  to  say,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
history  of  any  age  or  country. 

The  Washington  City  Gazette,  say7s,  “the  gar- 
rison now  stationed  at  Detroit, we  hear,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a company  of  artillery,  are  ordered  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  to  occupy  a new  post  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Mississippi.” 

Departed  this  life  at  Smyrna,  Del.  on  the  19th 
ult.  Flora  Ferguson , negro,  aged  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years;  she  was  born  in  Guinea. 

Harrisburg , March  8.  A bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  senate,  and  is  now  in.  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, revoking  the  charters  of  the  banks  at  Mariet- 
ta, Greencastle,  Lewistown,  Bellefonte,  Hunting- 
don, Uniontown,  Washington,  Pittsburg  (Farmers 
and  Mechanic’s,)  Bedford  and  Beaver,  in  this  com-; 
mon-wealth. 
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Tin*  bill  to  continue  in  force  the  act  to  regulate  the  currency  of 
certain  foivi » i coins,  was  taken  up;  anti  Mr.  Eppes,  having  ex- 
plained  the  lAotives  fur  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  (which  li- 
mits the  currency  ofi'orcigu  gold  coins  to  the  first  of  November 
next,  and  continuing  tbe  currency  of  certain  silver  coins  fortwb 
years  longer;  was  ordered  tube  engrossed  tor  a third  reading. 
The  bill  from  the  other  house,  authorising  the  election  of  a 

to  a third  reading, 
next  day.] 

The  senate  resumed  the  Consideration  of  the  bill  to  provide  for 
thTr'd  s'c*i  a,“'  disabled  seamen  (constituting  a general  fund  out  of  the 
monies  which  have  been,  or  shall  he  collvctid,  under  the  several 
resu.amrti,  committee  of  the  wl.ol-,  Mr.  Guiliard  actso”  *l,is  *"1b.iei‘C»  and  forming  a board Lof commissioners  ot  the 
. the  chair,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  more  effectually  to  pro-  *■“  treasury,  war  artd  navy  departments,  lor  its  ad 

■vide  for  th  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  6ct‘/  . . ,.  , _ 

Stat-  s;  and  nl.er  making  some  amendments  thereto,  winch  were  l||a,,  ^bl  * t,,!it  f«*om  the  20th  of  September  next,  there 

.......  ........  I States  the  monthly  contribution  o ^ 

A g,.otl  d al  of  other  business,  chiefly  preparatory,  was  before  Cc,~f  n,<>nlh,for  the  general  fund, 
the  senate  this  day.  i > Wank  was  hJlod  up  w.tl i fort 

I 
had 

, . i dent  ot  the  United  States,  hy  the  hands  of  Mr.  .1.  J Monroe,  hi* 
i private  secretary,  transmitting  in  compliance  with  the  resolution 
The  senate  then  resumed,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 1 °*  t,K' se,iate  V*  t!,e  i;!U'  ult>  a state,“*','t  *'r«»,n.  tl»w  secretary  of 
Macon  in  the  chair,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  prescribing  the ! lu •t,>as"ry,  shewing  the  measures  which  hate  been  taken  tocol- 
mode  of  commencing,  prosecuting,  and  deciding  controversies  he-  ‘ tC^  the  balances  stated  to  be  due  from  tbe  several  supervisors 
tw^pn  two  or  more  states*  (ioih.ctors  ot  the  oltj  direct  t3x  of  two  niillioitS)  tl)**  b iluncc 


CONGRESS. 

SE  x ATS 

January  23.  Agreeably  to  notice  given,  Mr.  Tait,  having  ob- 
tained leave,  introduced  a hill  to  purchase  tlit-  lands  reserved  by 
the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  13  7,  to  certain  chiefs  and  warriors 

of  the  Creek  nation;  which  bill  was  read.  ...  , . . - . _ . 

The  bill  to  alter  the  constitution  so  far  as  to  produce  an  uni*  j to.r  Michigan  territory,  was  oidered 

form  mode  of  electing  electors  of  president  and  vice  president,  wnkoneortw.icerhulaioend.oeiit'i.  [I  awed 
and  representatives  in  congress,  with  its  amendments,  being 
sider  -d,  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
reading. 

The  senate  resumed, 

ieratioti  of  the  bili  more  effectually  to  pro-  “^‘-••eiaue 
nt  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United . !?«? “?•! 

ng  some  amendments  thereto,  which  were  , , 1 , , ..  . ... 

eoncnrr.il  iohy  the  senate,  liie  biii  wa.  ordered  to  he  engrossed  shall  be  requ, red  of  such  seaman  employed  in  the  regutefed  ves- 
and  read  a third  time.  se,*°‘  t,,e 

A good  d al  of  other  business,  chiefly  preparatory,  was  before  Cc,ii?  n,bnth,to 
lie  senate  this  day.  ! IhehIaokwa>  hi  led  up  w.rli  Jorty  tents,  and  the  bill  ord-sred 

January  29.  Several  reports  were  received,  and  several  hills!  •D*gros*a»l.[hut  ot»  I liursday  changed  to  thirty  Jive,  and  then 
ad  l o ir  second  reading.  ordered  to  a tlurd  reading  ] 

Mr.  Tirhenor  obtained  leave  and  introduced  agreeably  to  no-  ,j._*  ^ ^ messagun  writing  was  received  from  the  presi- 

tice,  a hill  for  the  better  organization  of  the  treasury  department; 
which  w.ts  twice  read  and  referred 


This  bill  (which  is  very  long,  embracing  of  course  numerous  !‘U,e  <yom  the  officers  of  the  old  internal  revenue,  a list  of  the  n r- 
ovisions  re  lating  to  the  various  process  of  proceed iu^s  to  be  ob- ' s0,ls  vv“()  ?ecl1  ifjtvre&ted  in  iu  collection,  the  sums  by  them 
rved  in  instituting  and  prosecuting  before  the  supreme  court  ca"®'ctt‘d,  the  time  when,  &e.  which  message  and  report  Were 
...  tween  different  states)  continued  to  produce  much  j _ . 

II  on  its  principle  as  its  details.  Mr.  Eppes  from  the  committee,  communicated  a report  from 

of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Eppes  moved  to  postpone ' lhe  *«*‘‘cti»ry  of' the  treasury,  shewing  the  gross  amount  of  duties 
ely,  as  the  best  mode  of  getting  rid  ofit  altogether,  merchandise  and  tonnage  which  accrued  during  the  t\v,. 

I;  which  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative  as  : tir*5  M^uiiers  of  the  years  1317  and  18 18;  which  was  r ail. 

; 'Several  hills  passed  through  tli.-ir  ditf  rent  stages,  and  a part  rtf 


prov 
served 

controversies  between  different  states)  continued  to  produce  mdch  , 
discussion  as  well  on  its  principle  as  its  details. 

In  the  course  of 
the  bill  indefinitely 

sphich  he  desired;  v ...  „ _ , 

fhllows:  | Several  bills  passed  , . ... 

YK AS— Messrs.  Barbour,  Eaton,  Eppi  s,  King,  I.acoek,  Macon, ! l,a>  s siui,,S  wa*  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  executive 
Miller,  Palmer,  Roberts,  Sanford,  Stokes,  fan,  Whliams,  of  Ten.  i bu!!'!ess>  „ „ . 

Wilson,  14.  February  4.  Mr.  R aggies.  from  the  committee  of  claims.  made  a 

NAYS— Messrs.  Burr  ill,  Crittenden,  Daggett,  Dicketson,  Golds-!  ‘Tport  unfavorable  to  the  petition  of  John  Anderson,  of  Michigan 
borough,  Horsey,  Johnson,  L>mke,  Morrow,  Noble,  Otis,  Talbot, I t'T!'il<)r)h  praying  indemnilication  for  property  destroyed  by  tire 
Taylor,  Thomas,  Van  Dyke,  Williams  of  Mass.  16.  , whilst  in  possession  of  the  troops  df  the  United  States  during  the 

The  senate  then  proceeded  in  maturing  the  bill,  but,  before  get-  lal!Mva,j  ...  ... 

ting  through  it,  the  senate  adjourned  to  Monday.  ! V,e  following  message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 

February  Mr.  Barbour  submitted  the  following  resolution  j u,,'L  d States  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Monroe,  his  private  se~ 
which  was  read  and  passed  to  a second  reading.  1 j cretary,  and  read. 

Resolved , by  the  senate  awl  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  . To  the  senate  of  the  United  Stater. 

States  of  America  in  congress  assembled.  That  tbe  president  of  * communicate  to  congress  copies  of  applications  received  from 
the  United  States  be  rpqmsted  to  employ  a skilful  artist  to  ascer- j tbt  °fGretft  Britain,  in  behalf  of  certain  British  subjects 

tain  the  longitude  of  36°  30"  north,  on  the  West  hank  of  Tennesee ! " *'?  bave  suffered  in  their  property  by  proceedings  to  which  the 
liver,  and  from  that  point  to  cause  a line  to  he  run  and  marked  due  I Un*t.ed  Slates,  by  their  military  and  judicial  officers  have  been 
West,  along  and  with  the  said  parallel,  to  the  Mississippi  river.  parties.  Those  injuries  have  been  Sustained  under  circumstances 


Further,  hut  indefinite  proceedings  were  had  on  the  engrossed 
joint  resolution  respecting  a proposed  amendment  to  the  consti- 
mion  ol  the  U.  S.so  far  as  relates  to  the  election  of  preside  nt, 

. The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  hill  provid- 
ing tor  the  commencement,  prosecution,  and  settlement  of  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  states,  (by  referring  them  to  the 
investigation  aid  decision  of  the  supreme  court.) 

After  a variety  of  proposed  amendments  and  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  bill,  &c.— 

Mr.  Eppes  moved  so  to  amend  the  hill  as  to  confine  its  opera- 
latums  to  the  controversy  between  the  states  of  Kentucky  and 
l ennessee;  anti  offered  sundry  reasons  in  support  ofliis  motion. 

Mr.  Bur  rill  opposed  the  motion— if  congress  had  a right  to  le- 
gislate ui  this  case,  they  had  in  all  similar  eases.  Mr.  Eppes  repli- 


which  appear  to  recommend  strongly  to  the  attention  of  congress 
tile  claim  to  inderriiiitv  for  the  losses  occasioned  hy  them,  which 
the  legislative  authority  is  alone  competent  to  provide. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Washington,  Feb.  3. 

The  engrossed  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  respecting  the  election  of  electors,  was 
then  taken  up:  after  some  discussion  it  was  finally  passed  and 
sen.  to  th<  Jother  lions*,  by  the  following  vou  ; 

YEAS— Messrs.  Burrill, Crittenden,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  E iwards, 
Frumentin,  Goldsborougb,  Hunter,  Johnson,  Ki  ;g,  Lacock,  Ma- 
con, Meileu,  Morrill,  Morrow,  Noble.  Otis.  Palmer,  S-tnliird, 
Stokes. Storer,  Talbot,  Thomas,  Tichenor,  Van  Dyke,  Williams  dr 
Mjss.  Williams  of  Tenn.  Wilson.— 28. 

NAYS -Messrs.  Barbour,  Daggett,  Eppes,  Forsj-th,  Horsey, 


III 


ng  (anil  offices  in  the  district  east  of  the  island  of  Orleans, 
was  read  the  third  time,  passed  and  sent  to  the  other  house  lor 
concurrence;  and 


ses  of dispnf-d  boundaries. 

Mr.  Eppes ' motion  was  then  carried,  18  to  16. 

March  next^rihVct  h/whicT^motion’wa^  of  j Th.e  hil1’  fl°’"  the  ot!,er  I“»»ne,to  regulate  passenger  ships  and 

iug  vote,  and  the  bill  rejected  asa„ita.d  to  by  the  follow-  j vessels,  was  read  the  third  time,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  passed 

J * | and  returned  for  concurrence  in  the  amendments. 

:ated  to  the  senate  the 
fund;  and  likewis  * 
a statement  ot  inoni/t 


For  posiDonement— R...K..,r  r?  . *,  „ ana  returneu  tor  concurrence  in  the amem 

«..|dsborough,  King,  M.ilan  MeUen  Mon-m'’  Palmer'  p'TSyth’ ! * February  5.  The  president  Communici 
Haggles,  Sanford  sroke*  l^D'n  ?’rv.M  V'  V Pal  n"’  Roberts,  j annual  report  of  the  state  of  the  sinking 

Wi lifa m s , ot  1 Vn.  Wilson— 20** **  ^ '^uov,  Van  Dyke,  j report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  embracing  

Against  postponement— Messrs  HorrBI  rri.,.n,i  B Uausterred  during  the  late  recess  of  congress,  by  authority  of V.  • 

IVick.no..,  Ll  J, nl3  K - nu  ,n  ,i  Vi  v i^  ’ 1>aWr«,  presrfe.it  of  the  United  States,  from  one  specific  appropriiti^.  i„ 

Cock,  Leake  Mor2  s n ^ r y!  Hunter,  Johnson,  La-  another;  which  repm  ts  were  read.  . 

T.Ii^s.  17.  ’ ’ ’ ’ a bot>  Ia>  ,or-  Williams,  pf  Mr.  fVilson,  of  N.  J.  after  some  prefatory  remarks,  intrudutel 

ilSSeJ  5»  «3rLrd-e  ,,y- lht-  V^TlCu^rm-mittee  on  the  militia  he  instructed 


The  .senat 
com 

to  prohibit 
and 

'\ent  i,U0  tl,e  con,i<,riation  of  executive  business. 
wSS^lhe  tratisactions  which  took  place  this  day 


Yot,  XV 


cxiw?  '||  i ,*  ' •« —'j  »v»*s«x.  inivn.  i l/mvlSloH 

, auu  agreed  thereto;  ( law  for  insuring  annual  and  accurate  returns  of  the  militia  of  tin; 
’ sev  -ral  states  and  territories. 

I The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tail,  from  the  Committee  on  naval  affair*,  to  syhom  was  re- 
femiUi  message  of  the  pfesideut  yftho  Unit  d Spates  of  the  U::i 


58; 
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For  the  postponement—  Messrs!  Barbour,  Burr  ill,  Crittenden 


April  last,  transmitting  a copy  of ‘the  orders  and  regulations  of; 

the  navy,  reported  the  following  resolution  which  was  read:  Dickerson,  Edwards,  Eppes.Lacocll,  Leak: , Mmcoii,  Morrow,  No 

Resolved,  t hat  the  .secretary  of  the  navy,  under  the  direction  hie,  Palmer,  Roberts,  ituggles,  Tait,  Tayior,  William*,  of  Miss’ 
o idle  president  of  the  United  States,  report  to  the  senate,  >n  the  Wilson-— 18. 

f.st  week  of  the  neat  session,  whether  the  rules,  regulations,  and  Against  the  postponement— Messrs.  Daggett.  Eaton,  Forsvth, 
instructions  prepared  by  the  hoard  oi  navy  commissioners,  in  Fronimtin,  Goldsborough,  Horsey,  Hunter,  Johnson,  King.  Mel- 
ocecfience  to  the  act  of  the  15th  ot  February,  1515,  aiv  conform*-  1 n,  M«sril,  Otis,  Sanford,  Stokes,  Talbot,  Tichenor,  Van  Dyke, 
We  to  existing  laws,  and,  if  there  is  any  interference,  wherein;  and,  Williams,  of  Teu— 18. 

ifaay,  wi.pt  legislative  provision  miy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  The  senate  being  equally  divided  on  the  question, 

secretary,  be  necessary  to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  s,iid  rules,  The  president  gave  the  Casting  vote  air  must  postponing  the  bill, 

regiUatioiii  and  instructions?  and,  also,  to  report,  as  Aforesaid,  and  the  motion  was  accordingly  negatived. 

anyaiikgr. .provision  which  the  said  secretary  may  deem  proper  After  further  debate  as  to  tne  amount  necessary  to  be  appro, 
jorifee  tnorc • perfect .ladfuinistratiou  of  any  branch  of  the  naval  | priated  for  the  object— 
service.  - j The  bill  was  laid  over  until  to-morrow. 

v-‘ V motion  of  Mr.  1<  ursyth.it  w&>  _ _ j Mr.  tFilliums,  of  Mississippi,  submitted  tlie  following  resolution: 

Tii^uiie  com, uiueefii  the  district  of  Columbia,  be  in-  ■ Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  lay  b- fore  the  se- 
iu  1.1, d to  inquire  into  the.  expediency  of  unieuding  ibe  laws  ex-  natc,as  early  in  the  next  session  as  practicable,  an  abstract  of  all 
tofidartt  tlie  county,  qf  Washington,  i->  the  di»irk.t  of  Columbia,  rc-  • bonds  for  duties  tin  merchandize  imported  into  the  United  States, 
guutiipg  the  seizure  and  sale  of  persons  of  color,  suspected  to  be  ; which  shall  have  become  payable  and  remain  unpaid  oh  the  30th 
ruuauay  slpyes,,  . of  September  next;  exhibiting  in  such  abstract  the  date  of  each 

A ,sag--  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  United  States  j bond  and  the  time  when  it  became  payable;  its  amount,  the  names 
.trails. fitting,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  j of  its  obligors,  distinguishing  principals  from  sureties,  and  tire 
to.-  25(li  ultimo,  a report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  respecting  ; district  of  the  customs  in  which  taken;  together  with  suchinlot- 
tbe  rules  and  regulations  adopted- for  the  military  academy  at  , motion  as  will  show  how  much  or  what  parts  of  such  bonds  are 
'Vest  Point,  the Huynbyr  of  cadets  admitted  into  the  .academy,  ; irrecoverable  and  lost  to  the  United  States, 
the  number  who  have  received  aimoiutmeuis  in  tiie  army,  &c. 


, - _J  .appointments  in  the  army 

v h-.ch  message  and  document*  were  read. 

The  bill  more  efcVciiially  to  pruyide.foY  the  punishment  of  cer- 
tain crijm-s  -against  the  Hailed  States,  was  taken  up,  and,  after 
undergoing.  some  consideration,  war,  on  motion  of  Mr,  Forsyth, 
recommitted  to  the  judiciary' committee  for  further  consideration. 

file  report  of the-  coupnjifee^uf  claims  on,  live  petition  of  John 
Anderson,  of  Michigan  territory,  was  taken  up,  and,  on  motion  ojf 
Mr.  &uggfos,  the  committee  Were  instructed  to  bring  in  a bill  for 
his  relief. , 

Several  bills  of  a private  nature, passed  through  different  stages 
oi  their  progress. 

And  adjourned  to  Monday. 

February  8.  Mr.  Bur  rill,  from  the  judiciary  committee,  report- 
ed some  amendments  to  the-  bill. to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  Sutp is. 

Several  other  biiis  were  reported  and  read;  among  them  one  for 
the  relief  of  Jiti/yt  Anderson. 

Mr.  Morrill , of  New  Ha.npdftrc,  submitted  the  following  reso- 
l minus 

Resolved,  by  the  senate,  that  , the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  strike  from  the  .rolls  of  the  .army  and  navy,  the 
names  of  all  such  officers  lie  ryot,  as  were,  direcily  or  indirectly, 
concerned  in  counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  late  duel  between 
A r mi  stead  T.  Mason  and  J,  M.  McCarty,  citizens  of  Virginia. 

This  motion  lies  on  the  table. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money  to  the 
officers' and  crews  of  gun  boats  i49  and  154,  was  taken  up;  and  on  | 
the  question  of  ordering  it  to  a third  reading,  it  w as  negatived— 
and,  tin-  bill  of  course  rejected, 

February  9.  Several  bill,  passed  brougb  different  stages. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  motion  submitted 
yesterday  by  Mr.  M.*rril,  to  request  the  president  to  dismiss  cer- 
tain officers  from  service;  it  was,  after  some  discussion,  withdrawn 
by  the  mover,  who  substituted  the  following,  which  was  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  1 hat  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  instructed  to 
enquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing,  by  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  all  person*  concerned  in  duelling  within  the  district  of 
Cblntm  ia. 

The  engrossed  bills  to  authorize  the  president  to  purchase  the 
lands  reserved  by  the  act  of  1817.  to  certain  Creek  chiefs  and  war- 
riors; to  provide  a grant  of  land  for  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  and  for  the  support  of  a seminary  *f  learning; 
were  sevefaiiy  read  the  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  house 
of  representatives  for  concurrence.  . 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  extend  for- 
a further  time  of  five  years,  the  pensions  heretofore  granted  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  officers -and  soldiers  who  died  or  were 
killed  iu  the  late  war  with  .Great  Britain. 

Much  debate  took  place  on  the  merits  of  this  bill;  in  the  course 
of  Which, 

Mfc  Lacock  moved  that  it  be  postponed  to  the  5th  of  March  next, 

(to  reject  the  bill;)  which  motion  was  decided  iu  th t affirmative  as 
lb!  laws: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Btirrili,  Daggett,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Eppes,  For- 
syth, Goldsborough,  Horsey, Lacock,  Leake,  Macon,  Meiltii,  lYffirril, 

Morrow,  Otis,  Roberts,  R uggles,  btorer,  Tichenor,  Vau  Dyke,  Wil- 
liams, of  Miss.  Wilson— 22. 

N AYS— Messrs.  Barbour,  Crittenden,  Frmnentin, Noble,  Palmer, 

Saoforrj,  T«it,  i'albot,  Taj  lor,  Thomas— 10. 

So  the  bill  was  rejected ; and 
'f  ile  senate  adjourned. 

February  10.  After  other  business— 

senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  “concerning 
the  k.dows  of  the  militia,"  (granting  five  years’  pension  to  the 
widows  of  sueb  of  the  militia  as  died  within  lour  mouths  after  their 
return  inline,  of  disease  contracted  in  service;)  stlid 

On  mothm  ot  Mr  Lacock,  ffie  bill  was  postponed  a day  beyond  tioi  _ ._ 

the  s ssioi!,  and  ot  course  rejected.  the  United  States  be  divided  into  four  grv 

The  s mate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  providing  ; include  all  the  districts  oil  the  sea  coast  and  navigame  n i e » * 

for  the  erection  of  anti  qaestriai  stalueol  general  Washington,  ini  tween  the  ■eastern  limits  ol  the  United  States,  a- mine  ■ * 

pursuance  of  tiie  resolution  of  the  congress  of  1783.  mils  of  Rhod-  IJar.d;  the  second  to  D.clade  all 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  ou  this  subject;  in  the  course- 1 tween  the  wester;  limits  ot  Abode  Islam-  u . 1 lies  . 

of  which  Mr.  Wilson  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  tvthr  5th  of  oi  Virginia;  the  third  to  include -llUlm  district:  oeuweui  ui - sou u- 

March.  .(to -reject  it)  with  a vi.-w  of  then  moving  for  oumaus  of  I em  limns  ol  Virginia  and  the  southern  Units  ot 

expense.  &«.  (o  be  reported  to  the  senate  at  the  next  session:  which  j fourth,  to  include  ail  the  districts  l>  tween  the u\ -a  e 
um :ion  ;vas  decided  bj  yeas  and  nays  as  follows;  - Uhe  western  limit*  cf  tUe  Suited  h tales;  Sd.  lUat  every  ship  or 


Fel>-  11. — A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  U.  S. 
by  Mr.  J.  J. Monroe;  of  the  same  purport  and  tenor,  and  aecom- 
panied  by  copies  of  tile  sable  document,  as  were  transmitted  to  ihe 
house  of  representatives  a few  days  ago,  respecting  applications 
from  the  minister  of  Prussia  and  the  Hanseatic  towns  to i*  recipro- 
cal advantages  in  trade,  &v.  which  were  read  and  referred  to  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations. 

Thesenatt»resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  erection 
of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  general  George  ‘Washington, 
tit  the  capital  square. 

Mr.  Otis,  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  to  the  5th  day  of  March, 
(to  reject  it)  which  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative,  by  yeas 
and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Harbour,  Burriil,  Crittenden  Dickerson,  Eppes, 
Lacock,  Leake,  Macon,  Morrow,  Noble,  Otis,  Roberts,  'fait,  Tay- 
lor, Wilson — 15. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Dagg-tt,  Eaton,  Forsyth,  Fvomentin,  Golds- 
borough.  Horsey,  Hunter,  Johnson,  King,  MeSlen,  Morril,  Nan- 
ford,  Stokes,  Storin’,  Talbot,  Tichenor,  Van  Dyke,  Williams,  of 
Tenu.— 13. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baggett,  the  bill  was  amended,  by  adding  a 
proviso,  that,  if  the  president  should  find  that  the  monument 
would  cost  more  than  150,000  dollars,  the  sum  appropriated,  he 
should  not  proceed  to  execute  the  act,  but  make  a report  of  the 
esti  mated  cost  to  the  next  session  of  congress. 

The  question  was  then-taken  on  ordering  the  bill,  as  amended,  to 
U.-  engrossed  and  read  a third  time,  and  decided  affirmatively,  by 
yea's  and  nays,  as  follows; 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bar-hour,  Burriil,  Crittenden,  Daggett  Dicker- 
son. Fromentin,  Gold, borough.  Horsey,  Hunter,  Johnson,  King, 
Leake,  Me  len,  Morrill, Otis,  Sanibrd,  Stokes,  btorer,  Talbot,  Tho- 
mas, Tichenor,  Van  Dyke,  Williams,  of  Ten. — 23. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Eaton,  Edwards,  Eppes,  Forsyth,  Lacock,  Ma- 
con, Morrow,  Palmer,  Roberts,  Ruggles,  fait,  Taylor,  Williams, 
of  Miss.  Wilson. — 14.  , , 

Tlic-  National  Intelligencer  observes,— “We  have  already  no- 
ticed the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  on  the  subj  et  ot  the  Wash- 
ington monument.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  motion  made 
by  Mr,  Otis,  to  reject  the  bill  for  the  erection  of  the  equesluau  sta 
tue,  was  accompanied  by  a notice  of  his  intention  to  substitute - 
a proposition  is;  the  following  words.  1 here  being  n<>w  in  torce 
two  resolutions  of  congress,  Mr.  Otis  said,  one  for  a statue  anu 
one  for  a monument;  and  no  correct  information  as  to  the  rela- 
tive expense  and  means  of  executing  either,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that,  by  limiting  the  discretion  ut  the  president  to  un-  object,  and 
to  a precise  sum,  a year  might  be  lost,  at  the  expiration  of  which  , 
congress  would  be  destitute  of  estimates  and  plans  that  would,  it 
obtained,  facilitate  further  proceedings.] 

The  proposed  substitute, 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  tire  president  of  the  United 
States  shall  ascertain,  that  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  not 
!).-  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  procuring  said  statue,  confor- 
mably to  said  resolution--, lie  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  autlionzed 
and  ivcinesied  to  immure  suitable  plans  or  models  of  a: 
statut 
and 


requested  to  procure  suitable  plans  or  models  of  an  tqu>  stnan 
ite,  and  of  a marble  n.cminnent,  with  appropriate  emblems 
inscriptions, in  honor  of  general  George  Washington,  confor- 
mably to  tin;  several  resolutions  of  congress  now  in  force,  together 
with  estimates  of  their  respective  cost,  and  such  oth--r  inhuma- 
tion respecting  the  bust  means  of  causing  the  same  to  be  executed 
and  erected,  as  it  maybe  in  his  power  tooutain,  and  (o  transmit 
the  result  of  his  enquiries  to-oongress  at  their  next  session. 

The  lull  from  the  other  hous< , directing  the  payment  of  certain 
drafts  drawn  by  general  Armstrong,  in  favor  <u  Wm.  Morgan, 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passt  d,  and  returned  to  th-  other  house. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  ol  the  bill  “supplementary 

to  the  acts  cone  ruing  the  coasting  trade-” 

r This  bill  provides,  1st.  That  for  tiie  more  convenient  regula- 
ion  of  the  coasting  trade,  the  s<  a coast  and  na;  .gable  rivers  of 
he  United  States  be  divided  into  four  great  mstiictS,  the  first  to 

navigable  livers,  he* 
s,aml  the  western  li- 
e all  the  districts  be- 
l the  southern  limits 
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rosiel  ofthe  burden  of  twenty  tons.  or  upwards,  licensed  to  trade 
between  the  diff  rent  districts  of  the  U.nt-d  States,  is  HUtliori/.d 
to  carry  on  such  trad"  between  the  distnets  included  within  the 
aforesaid  gr-at  districts  respectively  in  manner,  a-id  subject  onl) 
to  the  regulations  that  wr-  now  *iy  law  requir-d  to  be  observeu  n> 
such  ships  or  v**sscN.  in  trading  from  one  district  to  another  in  the 
same  state,  or  from  a dritrictin  one  srat-  to  a district  in  the  next 
adjoining  stan:  3d.  Tint  v ry  ship  or  vess- 1.  of  the  burden 
twenty  tom  or  upwards,  licensed  to  trade  as  aforesaid,  is  required, 
in  trading  from  one  to  another  district  to  cqnform  and  observe  the 
regulations  that,  at  the  time  of  passing  this  act,  are  required  to 


Mr.  Eaton  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  motion  be 
postponed  to  a day  beyond  th  session. 

Upon  these  propositions  a good  d*al of  debate  took  place,  xnc\ 
turned  principally  on  the  propriety  of  discharging  the  comnottee 
from-the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  rtf  rred  to  them,  or 
of  prosecuting  the  "nquiry. 

I’he  question  being  at  length  taken  on  Mr.  Eaton's  mot' on  (or 
postponement— in  effect  to  lay  the  subject  to  sleep,  it  was  decided 
in  the  negative,  by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows: 

YE\S  —Messrs.  Crittenden,  Dickerson*  F.aton,  Edwards,  Fr’- 
mentin.  Johnson.  King.  I.-ake,  Morrow,  Ot’S.  Ruggles.  Sanford, 


regulations  that,  at  the  time  or  passing  tuu  at',  ***  * .*■  m „ ■ , “ ‘ , ,,,  ,, 

V observe  I by  such  vessels.  in  trading  from  a district  in  one  stale  Stoke,  Storer.  W illiami  n<  Miss.  Wilson-16.  _ ...  . 

to  a district  in  any  other  than  an  adjoining  state:  And,  4th.  1 hat  | NA  YS.-Messrs.  Barboilr,  Burrill,  Daggett,  ' 

e trade  hetw^n  the  districts  not  included  in  any  ot  the  four  great  Goldsborough,  Horsey,  Hunter,  Lacock.  Macon  M Hen,  noiic, 
stricts  aforesaid,  shall  continue  to  he  carried  on  in  the  manner,  Palm  r.  Roberts,  Tail,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas,  lichenor,  > ?.n 


th- 

districts  - - - — 

and  subject  to  the  r-gulatioris  already  provided  for  this  purpose.] 
The  bill  receiv  tl  some  amend  ments,  not  affecting  its  principle, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  fora  third  reading. 

After  the  reception  and  reference  of  sev  -ral  petitions,  the  se- 
nate Wfiit  into  th  consideration  of  executive  business. 

February  12.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Storer,  it  was 


Dyke,  Williams  of  Penn— 21. 

Mr.  Lacock's  motion  was  then  agreed  to;  and 

M r.  Eppes  was  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Forsyth 
on  the  select  committee  to  whom  the  Seminole  war  subj-  ct  was 
referred. 

February  IS.  Th"  Senate  were  principally  engaged  this  day  in 
discussing  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  change  the  prey  ut  system 


Rcr (Avert,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  and  he  is  ^ for  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  Tbe  yeas  an  1 nays  were 

her  by  requested  to  procure  the  cession  of  jurisdiction  in  a »o  oven  taken  no  Jf.„  ,(ian  llivpn  ,inu,  on  v:ir*|0„s  „rop.»sit '-■/>«  a-neotl 
such  military  and  naval  sires  as  have  been  or  may  be  pui  c.ias  t|,e  bjj)#  T||,;  w.„  ymany  or,l -r  <]  ro  he  engross'd  for  a third 

In  r the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  where  such  cession  ha*  not  J reading,  by  an  unusual  l-rg»  majority,  embracing  th-  following 
already  be  n made.  Agreed  to  next  day.  w,.i.,„TMn  highly  important  principle:  That,  from  and  after  rie  first  ot  i h . 

1 h hill  to  fTect  p.ii  q’l^stnan  statu?  of  genera  i „ * I 1820,  the  minimum  price  of  public  lauds  sh  ill  Iv  one  dollar  and 

was  read  the  third  ti  ne;  when  . ....  . fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  that  no  credit  shall  be  /^iven  for  the  ptr* 

Mr.  Ritfrgles  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  to  the  5th  ot  March, (to  , cW  ,no!lry  (Jt  a,)y  part  of  ;t.  ]*hf.  j,tl|  ah„  vr0vi.b  s that,  aft- r 

reject  ]t)  which  motion  was  negatived  by  yeas  and  nays.  ^ that  date,  the  quarter  sections  exposed  fur  <de  shall  or  may  be 


For  postponement 
Agaimtit  21 

The  hill  was  then  passed,  and  sent  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives for  concurrenc-*. 

The  engrossed  hill,  supplementary  to  the  act  concerning  the 
.coasting  trade,  was  read  the  third  time,  passed  and  sent  to  the 
bouse  of  representatives  for  concurrence. 

Adjourn*  d to  Monday. 

February  15.  Mr.  Enpes,  from  the  committee  of  finance,  to 
whom  th-  subject  had  been  referred,  reported  a bill  further  sup- 
plementary to  the  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports and  tonnage 


subdivided. 

February  19.  Mr.  Morrow  from  the  committee,  to  whom  was 
referred  so  much  of  the  inessag  of  the  pi*  sident  of  the  Unit  d 
States  as  relates  to  the  Indian  tribes.  »-•  -port  d the  following  bill, 
which  was  read,  and  passed  to  the  second  reading. 

A hill  making  provision  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
adjoining  tli«-  frontier  s-ttl*  nents. 

Ee  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  <f  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled.  That  for  tbe  pur- 
p 8c  of  providing  igaiiistthe  furth-r  decline  and  final  extinction 
of  the  Indian  tribes  adjoining  to  the  frJ  -ti  r settlements  of  the 


rts  and  tonnage.  ...  , _ ..  _ United  States, and  for  introducingamoiit  them  tin:  habits  and  art* 

I he  president  communicated  the  general  account  of  the  trea-.  „f  civilization,  th-  president  of  the  Ujited  Star  s shall  he.  ami 
.mrer  o I the  United  States,  from  January  to  July  of  tne  last  year,  ^ hei,  hereby  authorized  in  every  cm-  where  lie  shall  i-tdge  the 

ar.il  the  accounts  of  the  war  and  navy  departments,  from  Dctoner  I : •_  ...  . . . ...  A . . •-  • »-  •• — 

1817,  to  October,  18 18,  together  with  the  reports  thereon;  which 
were  read- 

Several  bills,  chiefly  of  a private  nature,  were  progressed  in. 

[The  vice  president  of  the  United  Siat*  s,  retired  from  Si  is  cha-r 
as  president  of  the  senate,  and  Mr.  Barbour,  of  V,i.  was  duly 
elected  as  president  pro  tern,  as  already  stated  in  the  last  vol. 
and  the  secretary  was  requested  to  notify  the  president  of  the  U. 

States  thereof.] 

February  16.  Mr.  "/win.  from  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, to  whom  the  subject  had  been  ret'err  -d.  reported  a hill  m 
addition  to  the  act  concerning  tonnage  and  discriminating  duties 
in  certain  ca*'  s,  which  was  read. 

Mr.  Stokes.  from  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads,  to  who'll  had  been  referred  an  enquiry  into  the  expediency 
the  postmaster  general  to  employ  an  .armed  guard, 


improvement  in  the  habit*  and  conditions  of  such  Indians  prac- 
ticable, and  tltat  the  means  of  instruct on  can  be  introduced  with 
their  own  consent,  to  employ  capable  persons  of  good  moral 
ciiaraet  r.  to  instruct  them  in  the  mode  of  agriculture  suit  d to 
their  situation;  and  for  teaching  their  children  in  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  tor  performing  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
enjoined  according  tqsnch  instructions  and  roles  as  the  president 
may  give  and. prescribe  for  the  r.gu.fction  of  their  conduct  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further,  enact  ri,  That  the  animal  sum  of 
dollars  be.  anti  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
and  an  account  of  the  expenditure  ot’the  money,  and  proceedings 
in  execution  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  be  annually  laid 
before  congress. 

atitliroi<iiigthe  postmaster  general  to  employ  an  armed  g»»r«l,j  February  22.  Mr.  Tail  from  the  <fr>mroitt"p  to  whom  had  boon 
Jar  the  protection  of  such  mails  as  he  might  deem  proper,  made  , referred  the  bill  from  the  other  lions  ;,  authorizing  a constitution 
a report,  tied  iring  such  authority  inexpedient;  which  report  was  j and  state  government,  &c.  in  the  Missouri  territory,  report*. d the 
read.  ° j same  with  amendments,  which  wero  read.  [The  amendment  re* 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  thp  amendments  of!  commended  by  the  committee  is  to  strike  out  the  clause  which 
th?  hous  of  representatives  to  the  bill  to  increasejtbe  salaries  of  j prohibits  slavery  in  the  new  state.] 

ration  of  the  report  ot  the  pns 

1 


•ertain  ofllcirs  of  government.  [Proposing  to  increase  the  sala- 1 The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  oftbe  report  of  the  pos 

]stant  | Omfee  committee  relative  to  authorizing  u guard  for  the  mail,  ant 


ricsof  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  aud  those  of  the  assist 

post  mast  r gen -ral  ] > concurred  with  the  committee  in  their  res  -lution,  that  it  is 

Mr.  Talbot,  moved  to  refer  the  amendments  to  a se'ect  commit- 1 pedient  to  authorize  the  postmaster  general  to  employ  an  armed 

~ guard  for  the  protection  of  the  mails. 

The  senate  took  up  the  bill  for  the  better  organization  oi'the  mi- 
litary academy;  and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  IFilliams  of  Tenn..  t!te  bill  was  postponed  to 


tee,  with  instructions  to  make  provision  in  the  hill  for  increasing 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  tne  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Much  discussion  took  place  on  this  motion;  after  which  it  was 
negatived,  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  billows:  I the  5th  of  March. 

YEAS—  Messrs*  Crist  nden.  Dickerson,  Edwai*s,  Eppes,  Gail-  i The  bill  to  repeal  part  of  the  act  of  1813.  respecting  rhe  on  . 
lard,  Lacock,  Macon,  Noble.  Palmer,  Haggles,  Stokes  .Talbot,  j office  establishment;  and  the  bill  authorising  the  postmaster 
Taylor.  Thomas.  Williams,  of  Miss.  Wilson.— Id.  general  to  contract  for  transporting  the  mads  in  steam  hoars, 

NAYS— Messrs.  Barbour,  Burrill,  Daggett,  Eaton,  Fromentin,  I w-*re  sev-rally  considered  in  committee  of  thewliol",  and  ordered 
Goldsborough,  Hors  y,  Hunter,  Johnson,  King,  I.-  akr.  M-  llcn,  j to  a third  reading. 

Mnrril.Otis,  Roberts,  Sanford,  Storer,  Tait,  Ticfienor,  Vail  Dyke,  Mr.  Burrill, from  the  joint  committee  appointed  to  enquire  what 
Williams,  of  Ten. — 21.  j business  itis  necessary  ty  ^ct  on  during  the  present  session,  made 

Tim  qurstion  wasthen  takjnon  concurring  in  the  amendments  a report, 
of  the  house  of  representatives;  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  hy  j 'l'iie  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  resp^ctingtli- 
yeas  and  nays,  as  follows:  ' : transportation  of  persons  of  color  for  sale,  or  to  be  held  to  labor. 

YE  AS —Messrs.  Barbour,  Burrill.  Daggett,  Fromentin,  Gaillnrd , 1 Somedrhat*  arose  mi  this  bill,  in  which  it  was  advocated  hy 
Goldsborodg'li,  Horsey,  Hunter,  Johnson.  King,  L*-ake,  Mvllen,  Messrs*  Burrili,  F.aton,  and  V/ilson.  and  opposed  hy  M:  sm-». 
Otis,  Riiggies,  Sanford,  Storer,  Tait,  Thomas,  I'ichenor,  Van  Macon  and  Fromentin;  in  the  jeourse  of  which  the  lust  naiet- 1 
Dkye.  Williams,  of  Tenn.— 2l.  j gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it,  moved  to  postpone  the 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Crittenden,  Dickerson, .Eaton,  Edwards,  Eppes,  j bill  indefinitely. 

Lacock,  Macon,  Morril,  Morrow,  Noble,  Palmer,  Roberts,  Stokes,  This  question  was  decided  in  the  negative,  by  the  following  vut: ; 
Talbot,  Taylor,  Williams  of  Miss.  Wihon— 17.  1 YEAS—  Messrs.  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Johnson,  Maeon,  Tait, 

A number  of  bills  passed  through  the  different  readings,  or  were  T&lbot,  Williams,  of  Miss.— 7. 
passed— none  of  them  appear  to  be  generally  important.  1 NAYS— Messrs.  Barbour,  Burrill,  Crittenden,  Dagg  *tf,  E-'o". 

February  17.  The  pr-sident  counnuiiicatetl  a letter  from  the,  Eppes,  Hunter.  King,  Lacock,  Leake,  >1  ■!'. -n,  Morril,  Noli'  . 
lion.  John  Forsyth,  announcing  the  resignation  of  his  scat  in  the  Otis,  Palmer,  Roberts,  Haggles,  Sanford,  Stokes,  Storer,  lay  lor, 
senate  of  rhe  United  States.  i Thomas.  Tichenor,  V.m  Dyke,  Wilson— 25. 

Severs!  bills,  on  private  claims  were  passed,  &c.  and  inarty  were  ! The  hill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  rcadi:-;  . 
read.  ! The  .senate  resume*',  asin  e-i'iimitlee,  Mr.  Daggett.  >n  the  chair, 

Mr.  Lacock  moved  that  a member  be  added  to  the  committee  an- 1 tie*  co-nld  -ration  of  t ri --  bill  making  appropriations  for  tin;  sun- 
pointed  on  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  .port  of  govenni  ut  forth-*  enrr-m  > ear- 

rprsrth,  who  had  resigned  l*is  seat  in  the  s nafe.  ’ Various  amendments  wer.*  renortud  by  tl»g  co.:iru;ttc«  of  fina.-.cc 
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making  appropriations  for  objects  authorized  since  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  house,  and  to  conform  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
salaries  increased.  Kic.  One  of  the  a nendments  reported,  was 
making  a fur  her  appropriation  of  76,644  dolhrs  lor  the  ce  ure 
building  of  the  capitol. 

The  amendments  were  not  gone  through,  when  the  bill  was 
laid  iiver  until  to-morrow;  and  the  senate  went  into  the  considera- 
tion ‘u  executive  business;  after  which,  it  adjourned* 

February  23.  Mr.  Daggett,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
](atio.ts,  r<  ported  the  bill  to  protect  the  commerce  of  (he  United 
States  front  piracy,  with  sundry  amendments,  which  were  consi- 
dered and  agreed  to  by  the  senate,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  fur  a third  reading. 

The  bill  in  addition  to  the  act  concerning  tonnage  and  discri- 
minating duties;  and  the  bill  to  continue  in  force  for  a further 
time  the  act  for  establishing  trading  houses  with  the  Indian  tribes 
—severally  passed  through  committees  of  the  whole,  were  amend- 
ed, and  ordered  to  be  read  a third  time. 

The  bill  from  the  house  of  representatives  authorizing  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  ju  steam  boats,  was  read  the  third 
time;  passvd,  and  returned  to  the  other  house. 

The  engrossed  hill  to  repeal  a part  of  the  act  concerning  the 
po<t  orfice  department,  passed  in  1813;  and  the  engrossed 
tiil I respecting  the  transportation  of  persons  of  eojor  for 
sale  or  to  be  field  to  labor,  were  severally  read  the  third  time, 
pas'-e.d,  and  sent  to  the  other  house.  * 

'/he  senate  rssttmed  the  consideration  of  tlve  hill  making  ap- 
propriations for\he  support  of  government  for  the  current  year, 
together  with  the  amendments  reported  by  the  committee  of  ti- 
pahee  tbefefo.  lit? amendment  making  a further  appropriation 
for  the  centre  buildipg  of  the  Capitol,  was  disagreed  to. 

One  of  the  amendments  reported  by  the  committee  was  to 
mike  the  sums  her&ofore  advanced  by  the  United  States,  and 
now  appropriated  for  the  Cumberland  turnpike,  reimbursable 
♦out  of  the  fund  resected  for  laying  out  and  making  roads  to  the 
‘state  of  Qhjp,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  by  virtue  of  the  several  acts 
'ftqr  the  admission  of  said  states  into  the  Uvion;”  in  other  wor’s 
to  make  the  reserved lumls  of  Indiana  and TUinois.  responsible 
for  these  advances,  as  well  as  that  of  the’ state  of  Ohio. 

* The  question  on  concurring  in  this  ambiidment,  was  decided 
jti  the  affirmative  by  ye;u  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS— M ssrs-  BurriM,  Dagg-U,  Eaton,  Eopes,  Gaillard, 
(roldshorough.  Horsey,  .fohnsi.ni.  King.  Lacock,  Leake,  Mellen, 
Morrill, Otisi'  Palmer,  Roht  its. Sanford,  Tait,  Tichenor,  Van  Dyke, 
Williams  of  Miss-  Wilson — 22.' 

' NAYS.— Messrs,  fiarbotir,  Crittenden,  Edwards,  Fromeiitin, 
Macon,  Morrow,  N oh  I e,  Haggles,  Stokes,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas 
Wi  liams  of,  ren.—l  3. 


it  was  ordered  to  be  read  a third  time,  but  was  subsequently  post- 
poned to  Tuesday,  in  order  to  let  the  vessel  to  he  luunched  on 
Monday  receive  the  name  intended  lor  h r before  thi  resolution 
takes  effect. 

The  bills  to  regulate  the  duties  on  certain  wines,  and  to  enforce 
certain  parts  of  the  charter  of  the  hank  of  the  United  States, 
wove  read  a second  time  ami  committed  to  the  committee  on 
finance.  * 

Thr  hill  from  the  other  house,  to  authorize  the  people  of  the 
Missouri,  to  form  a constitution  Ike.  was  resumed;  and,  will)  the 
various  motions  relative  to  it,  gave  rise  to  a long  and  animated 
debate. 

Qn  the  question  to  agree  to  a proposition  to  strike  out  tbq 
restriction  against  the  introduction  or  toleration  of  slavery  in  said 
new  state,  a division  of  the  question  was  called  for.  and  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  striking  out  the  latt-r  clause  of  said  restric- 
tions, as  follows;  “ And  that,  all  children  of  slaves,  born  tv  it/:  in 
the  said  plate,  ajter  the  admission  thereof  into  the  TJjiion,  shall  be 
free  but  indy  be  held  to  service  until  the  age  of  twenty  five  years” 
And  decided',  Yeas— 22— Nays — tri. 

So  it  was  agreed  to  strike  out  the  clause. 

The  question  was  then  taken  to  strike  out  the  first  clause  of 
said  restriction,  in  tlie' words  following:  “ And  provided  also.  that 
the  fkrffkr  introduction  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  be  pro- 
hibited, except,  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  pa'tij  shaft 
have  been  duly  convicted and  decided—  yeas — 22 — nays — 16. 

So  it  was  decfded  to  strike  out  this  clause  also:  when,  before  fi- 
nally acting  on  cite  hill,  the  senate  adjourned. 

' March  1 The  engrosed  bill  to  grant  a donation  of  land  for 
the  seat  of  government  of  Illinois;  and  the  engrossed  bill  making 
provision  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes  adjoining  the 
frontier  settlements,  were  severally  read  the  third  time,  passed, 
and  sent  to  the  other  house  for  concurrence. 

The'  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  revive  the 
powers  of  (he  commission'  rs  for  ascertaining  and  deciding  on  land 
titles  in  the  district  of  Deiroit,  at  Green  Bay,  and  Prairie  da 
Cbien  in  the  territory  of  MiChiga;  ; and,  having  gone  through  the 
bill,  the  question  was  taken  on  ordering  it  to  b’  engrossed  for  a 
tliird  reading,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  fol’ows — 

YEAS-M  ssrs.  Barbour.  Bnrrill.  Crittenden,  Daggett,  Dana, 
Dick'  ison,  Gaill  rd,  Lacock,  Morrow,  Noble,  Robert-,  Ruggtes, 
Sanford,  Tait,  Taylor, Thomas,  Williams  of  Tenn  Wilson.— 18. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Etton,  Edwards,  King,  Leake,  Macon,  Storer. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  from  the 
other  house,  to  establish  a separate  territorial  government  in  the 
Arkansavv  country. 

j Mr  Bu'rrill  moved  to  recom mit  the  bill,  with  instructions  so  to 


Jill,  j amend  it,  “that  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  or  involunta- 
ry servitude  within  the  said  territory,  except  for  the  punishment 
The  joint  resolution,  directing  the  ascertainment  of  the  36th  of  crimes,  be  prohibited;”  *«  decided  in  the  ne- 


The  remaining  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and,  with  the  bill, 

ordered  to  be  read  a third  tine.  , , _ 

which  motion  was  decided  in  the  ne- 
degree  30  minutes  of  north  la'itiide,'  on  the  west  bank  of  Tenues-  gativeyby  the  following  vote — ' 

see  rivi  r,  was  taken  up  a id  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  was  : For  the  motion—  Messrs  Burrill,  Daggett-  Dana,  Dickerson, 

subsequently  read  the  third  time,  passed  and  sent  to  the  other  King.  Lacock,  Mellen,  Noble,  Roberts,  Ruggtes,  Sanford,  Storer, 
house.  Tichenor.  Wilson.— 14. 

The  bill  for  the  better  org  anization  of  the  treasury  department, ; Against  the  moti on— Messrs.  Barbour,  Crittenden,  Eaton,  Ed- 

passed  th'rdUfeb!''‘ J ' — ' ” X-  ■"  ■”  ^ *•'  *“*«“«* 

third  readin 
February 

ed  on  that  subject,  made  a report  on  the  transactions  of  the  Semi 


rough  a committee  of  the  whole,  and  was  ordered  to  a ! wards,  Eppes,  Fromentin,  Gaillard.  Giddsborough,  Johnson, 
ling,  and  the  senate  adjourned.  Leake,  Macon,  Morrow.  Stokes,  Tait.  'Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas^ 

■y  24.  Mr.  Lacock , from  the  select  committee  appoint-  Williams  of  Miss.  Williams  of  Ten.— 19- 

; subject,  made  a report  qn  the  transactions  of  the  Semi-!  S > the  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  bill  was  passed  and  re- 
hole  war,  the  conduct  of  the  commanding  general,  hc.:  aecompa.  turned  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

nied  by  sundry  documents— all  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  j Six  bills  were  received  from  the  house  of  representatives,  re- 
table. and  five  hundred  additional  copies  ordered  to  be  printed, by  ; ceived  the  usual  readings,  and  were  severally  referred, 
a vote  of  32  to  3.  ••  TIip  senate  receded  from  their  amendment' to  the  general  ap» 

The  general  appropriation  bill  for  1819  was  read  the  third  time,!  propriation  hill,  which  had  been  disagreed  to  by  the  bouse  of  Te- 
as amended,  passed  and  returned  to  the  house  for  concurrence  iu  j pfesmitatives,  and  returned  the  hill. 

the  amendment.  ! The  Hill  authorising  a state  government  in  the  Missouri  tern- 

The  engrosed  hill  in  addition  to  the  act  concerning  tonnage  tory  was  taken  tip.  and  having  been  further  amended,  was  or- 
and  discriminating  ihities;  the  engrossed  bill  to  continue  in  force  1 derhd  to  a third  reading. 

for  a further  limb  the  act  to  establish  trading  housed  with  the  In  J Sundry  bills  heretofore  received  from  the  house  and  referred, 
diari  tribes;  the  engrossed  bill  td  protect  the  commerce  of  the  U-  ' were  reported  without  amendment 

nited  States;  and  the  engrossed  hill  for  the  better  organization  of  j Mr.  King,  presmited  the  memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  treasury  department,  were  severally  read  the  third  time,  pass-  of  New  York,  representing  the  great  evils  which  would  arise  from 


ed  and  s<-nt  to  the  house  fftr  concurrence. 

The  president  communicated  a report  from  the  secretary  of  the 


| a repeal 'of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  making  en- 


treasliry  exhibiting- the  emoluments  of  the  collectors  of  the  cus-  j tries  of  land  at  the  land  offices;  the  bill  relative  to  the  patent 
toms,  which  was  read;  and  the  senate  resumed  the  consideration  office,  and  the  salary  of  the  superintendant,  (which  was  filled  up 
of  executive  business;  after  which  they  adjbtirued.  i with  2000  dollars)  and  several  private  hills  were  ‘ taken  up,  aud 

February  25-  Agreeably  to  notice  giben,  Mr.  Thomas,  having  I having  been  considered,  were  ordered  to  a third  reading  respec- 


obtained  leave, introduced  a bill  granting  a donation  of  land  to 
Illinois  for  a seat  t»f  giver mnent  for  said  state;  which  urns  read 


. ely;  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  2.  The  joint'  resolution  from  the  house,  directing  the 
The  bill  explanatory  of  the  act  for  the  final,  adjustment  of  land  i,  mod-  of  naming  the  public  vessels  was  agreed  to 
titles  in  Louisiana  and  territory  of  Missouri;  and  the  hi  J I concern-  The  liill  providing  (or  a state  government  in  the  Missouri  ter- 
i.'jg  invalid  pmsioriers,  severally  passed  through  committees  of  ritory  and  the  admission  thereof  into  the  union,  was  received  from 

til"  whole,  wer- amended,  and  ordered  to  a third  reading,  1 ‘ “iA  “ *,,t>  hn,,sp  ",sa- 

The  bills  which  Werfe  yesterday  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  were  read  a third  time  accordingly,  passed  and  sent 
tii  the  other  house  for  coficurrence.  . •••  ' * ■ 

The  bill  authorizing  the  purchase  of  fire  engines  for  the  pro* 

’ ' <-oon  of  the  public  buildings;  and  the  bill  supplementary  to  i he 
sirt  m- prohibit  the  importation*  of  slaves,  were  severally  considered 
»u  committee  of  the  whole,  and  subsequently  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed first  third  reading,  and  the  senate  adjourned- 

February  ‘26.i;  The  bill  granting  a tract  of  land  to  the  state  of 
Illinois  for-  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state;  the  hill  making 


the  house  of  representatives,  with  a message  that  the  house  disa- 
greed to  that  amendment  of  the  senate  thereto,  which'  struck 
out  the  prohibitory  clause  concerning  the  toleration  of  slavery  in 
said  state;  whereupon,  . . 

' On  motion  of  Mr.  Tait , the  senate  resolved  to  adhere  to  their 
said  amendment.  . , 

The  bill  from  the  house  of  representatives,  in  addition  to  the 
acts  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  was  twice  read  by  unanimous 
consent  and  referred  to  the  select  committee  appointed  on  tins 
subject.  , , 

Mr.  Eaton,  from  the  said  committee,  subsequently  reported 


p rovi  sio.-.i  .fo'r  the  Civilization  of  certain  Indians;  the  bill  to  esta-  the  said  bill  with  an  amendment;  [proposing  to  strike  out  the  6th 

section  thereof,  inserted  in  the  other  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Pin  da! I, la  make  the  offence  of  smuggling  slave*  from  Africa  pun- 
ishable with  death,  j.  , . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  ant!  the  hill  was  read  a third  time; 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  house  of  representatives  for  concurrence 
in  the  amendment. 


lish  asepaFate  territorial  government  in  the  territory  of  Missouri 
w.  re  considered  and'i'.r  lvred  to  a third  reading. 

'f'iie  Missouri  state  bill  Was  discussed,  but  not  finally  acted  on. 
February  27,  Tiie  resolution  declaring  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  Vessels  com  nos- ng  the  nay  y pf  the  United  Stated  shall  be  nam- 
ed, was  considered;  amino  amendment  having  beenafuide  thereto, 
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The  bi'l  fr^i  the  other  honse,anthori*'mg  th-  occupation  or  Flo-,  Mr.  Walker,  of  Ky.  mack*  a short  speech  in  defence  of  the  con 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  foreign  re-  duct  of  tr-  n-  Jackson. 

~ • n.-  ft.  u/hVh  subseonmtlv  I Mr  //arrwwi,  ot  Ohio,  followi*<l,OTj  the  *8n)p  sidf,*nil  had  $po- 

Mr  Macon  reported  the  said  bill,  with  some  amendments,  which  | ken  about  an  hour;  when,  having  given  wav  for  amotion  to  that 
were  'order  -d  to  be  engrossed  and  with  the  bill  were  read  tile  effect,  the  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  obtains!  base 
third  liim-.  psssrd.  and  returned  to  the  house  for  concurrence.  to  sit  again.  ..  . ..  , . P 

Mr  WiUou  from  the  joint  committee  on  that  subject,  report,  d;  A message,  in  writing,  was  received  from  the  president  or  the 
a resolut.m  directing  the  mod.-  *f  ex  editing  the  printing  f»rccn-  Unit.-d  States,  commmiieaiing  some  information  touching  the 
giess  and  providing  lor  the  eh  ction  of  a printer  for  each  house;  Chiekasaw  treaty.  which  it  s'ems  was  request,  d by  tie  hou 
.eii  was  read  thr  e limes  bv  general  consent  passed,  and  sent  in  private  session  of  Thursday  1 "* 

... ' I The  message  having  been  r 


when 


to  the  oth.  r house. 


last 

read,  thr 


mllarit  s wer- chared  and 


The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  executive  bu-  the  doors  dosed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  ot  Md.  an-1  He  house 
ain**&c  remained  in  >rivate  session  until  near  five  o’clock;  and  then  ad- 

CtT’The  proceedings  of  the  3d  of  March,  the  last  day  of  dieses- 1 jour, ,ed.  , XT 

sion,'  will  appear  by  an  exa.niiia.ion.of  the  list  of  acts.  Thursday.  Feb.  4.  The  house  met  this  mormng  (says  the  Na  - 

j tional  Intelligencer.)  under  dosed  door*  and  cot. tinned  in  pri- 

Messrs.  Gales  ir  Seaton,  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  vate  session  until  4 oclodt,  when  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the 
have  been  a;,, minted  printers  to  both  houses,  under  the  act  just  injunction  of  secrecy  basing  bun  m nsrt  remove  I from  the  «- 
imt  relative  to  the  public  printing.  I cret  proceedings  it  appeared  tint  tb  am  mlmcnn  Pmooseo  by  the 

! , senate  to  the  military  appropriation  but.  to  earn  into  effect  cer- 

tain stipulation*  of  the  late  treats  with  thr  Chickasaw  Indians,  bad 
norSR  OF  TIKPRKS'ENT ATIVES.  I been  the  subject  of  the  private  deliberation*  of  the  house,  winch 

Friday, Jan.  2ft.  The  amendments  of  the  senate  to  the  hill  for;  resulted  in  concurrence  with  the  senates  amendments.  We  were* 
tin-  support  of  the  na . s , alter  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee  | „ot  able  to  procure  for  this  morning  s paper,  a more  particular 
were  agreed  to  by  the  house.  i statement  of  the  proceedings,  nor  is  it  very  important,  the  vote* 

Mr  Jahmr-n,of  Ky. submitted  the  following  resolutions;  which  j and  part  of  the  proceedings  being  yet  undisclosed;  but  wc  shall 

were  read  and  ordered  to  lie  oil  the  table:  : present,  to-morrow,  all  that  the  house  may  deem  it  proper  to  make 

1.  Rt solved , That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a military  academy  public. 

on  the  western  waters,  on  the  principle  of  the  academy  at  West;  Frbtay  Feb>  5.  Mr  Smith,  laid  before  the  house  a letter  ad- 
”olllt*  , t „ . . ..  A ...  * . . ! dressed  to  him,  as  chairman  of  th>  committed  of  wav<  nud  nuans* 

2.  Proved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  «^ool^PraC-  twnsmiuinic  statemenuof  the  griss  :i>nountof  d«  t.Vs  upon  mer- 
ttce  for  th.  artillery  ,n  the  vicinity  ol  the  city  of  Washington.  * cht.ndis-and  tonnage,  which  accrued  during  the  two  first  quar- 

Mr.  Lowndes  laid  on  the  table  the  following  proposition,  as  an  terg  Clirrent  fisea;  ,var. 

amendment  to  the  rules  aud  orders  of  the  house:  The  Speaker,  laid  before  the  house  the  annual  report  of  the 

-It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  ways  ami  means,  in;  comn,issio„ers  of  th„  si, .king  fund, 
pr-panng  lulls  of  appropriations,  not  to  include  appropriations,  T,le  Speaker  also  laid  befor.  the  house  a letter  from  Joseph 
tor  carrying  into  effect  treaties  made  by  the  United  fates,  i Lancaster,  expressive  of  the  gratitude  with  which  h.  is  penetrated 

full  containing  appropriations  intended  tor  other  o jects,  • for  the  honor  conferred  on  him  in  admitting  him  to  a seat  within 

where  an  appropriation  bill  shall  he  referred  t-  that  committee . the  hallof,lie  ho,iS.  0r  representatives;  which  letter  was  read 
forth  iv  consideration,  containing  appropriations  lor  carrying  a . a,,^  ja;(1  on  t},e  table. 

treaty  into  effect,  and  aim  appropriations  for  other  objects,  Hi  On  tile  motion  of  Mr.  Garnett*  into  the  expediency  of  extending 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  propose  such  amendments  thc  privi|Pgeof  franking  to  agricultural  socr  t ies  which  ar.  or  may 


be  hereafter  incorporated  in  any  of  tli  - United  States  through 
their  presidents  or  secretaries,  as  may  be  most  expedient,  and  of 
limiting  the  privilege  to  the  correspondence  of  such  societies  with 
each  other. 

Th?  resolution  from  the  senate  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  twice  read  and  committed 
to  a committe*  of  the  whole  on  th-  stun- of  the  Ur-ion. 

The  engrossed  hill  providing  additional  penalties  for  false  en- 

time 


sha'l  prevent  appropriations  for  carrying  a treaty  into  effect 
from  being  included  in  the  same  bill  which  contains  appropriati- 
ons for  other  objects.” 

Tli- engrossed  hill  to  extend  to  Cadets  disabled  in  the  service 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  24th  of  April.  1816,  to  increase  the 
pensions  of  invalids  in  certain  cases,  was  read  the  third  time;  and 
on  the  question ‘‘shall  the  bill  pass?”  it  was  decided  ill  the  nega- 
tive—so  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  house  resumed, in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Bassett  in  tries  for  the  benefit  of  drawback.  &c.  was  read  the  third 
the  chair,  the  consideration  ot  the  report  of  the  military  committee,  passw,  and  sent  t„  lhe  s„nate  ft)r  concurrence. 

*c-  ”•«  transactions  of  the  Seminole  war.  The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a report  from  the  secretary  o t 

Mr.  Hopkinson addressed  toe  committee  about  two  hours  and I war>  exhibiting  a statement  of  th-  monies  transferred  from  one 
a half,  in  a speech  of  qnal.hed  approbation  to  thc  conduct  of  specific  appropriation  to  another,  durit.g  the  last  recess  ot  con- 
general  Jackson.  ' ss  s 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  A message  was  received  from  th?  president  of  the  United  States, 
sitting  hi  defence  of  general  Jackson,  and  opposition  to  the  re-  by  Mr.  j.  J.  Monroe,  the  same  as  that  received  yesterday  hi  the 
port  &c.  but  had  not  finished  Ins  speech,  when,  he  having  given  senate,  on  the  subject  of  British  applications  for  restitute.,  0f 
way  forthat  purpose,  the  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  pro)Wt  whicll  Was  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  house  adjourned.  claims. 

Monday,  Feb.  l.  After  receiving  sundry  reports  on  private  Tht  house  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a committ  e of  the 
claims—  ; whole,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  iu  the  chair,  on  tiie  subject  of  the  Semi- 

Mr.  Spencer  submitted  his  resolutions  respecting  the  hank  of  n°lr  war. 

United  Stat  s,  an  I the  proceedings  took  place  which  have  been  Mr  Harrison  concluded  the  speech  which  he  commenced  on 
already  stated.  See  last  vol.  page  431.  Thurdav. 

After  som, c other  busines—  i Mr.  Baldsvin.of  Pa.  followe-l  in  a decided  speech  of  an  hour, 

The  house  then  again  resolved  into  a committee  of  the  whole  on  ’n  defence  of  the  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson,  and  against  the  reso- 
the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war,  Mr.  Bassett,  in  the  chair.  lutious. 

Mr.  Hugh  Nelson  resumed  the  remarks  which  he  commenced  Mr.  Reed. of  Md.  commcned  a sneech  in  support  of  the  report 
on  Saturday  and  spoke  about  two  hours  iu  opposition  to  the  the  committee,  anil  spoke  a sh  irt  time;  when  tlse  committee 
resolutions  of  censure.  [ rose,  reported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Mr.  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  next  rose,  and  spoke  about  an  hour  in  Saturday.  Feb.  6.— Mr.  Robert  Moore  offered  for  consideration, 
■support  of  the  resolutions.  j the  following  resolution: 

Mr.  Poindexter  succeeded  Mr.  Tyler , taking  the  opposite  side!  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  roads  and  canrdsbe  instructed 
of  the  question,  and  opposing  in  toto,  the  report  of  the  military  , to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorising  tile  secretary  of  the 

committee,  and  the  amendments  proposed  t hereto  by  Mr-  Cobb,  treasury  to  subscribe— shares  in  th?  stock  of  the  road  laid  out 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  argument;  when,  at  near  4;  from  Pittsburg,  in  the  county  of  Alleghany,  to  Waterford,  in  the 
o’clock,  the  committee  rose, reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave!  comity  of  Erie,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  sit  again;  and  the  house  adjourned.  j Mr.  Moore  stated  that  the  legislature  «f  Pennsylvania  had  ineor- 

m , n ,,  , r , ...  . ! povated  companies  to  make  the  road  stated,  and  shewed  its  inrt- 

r ^ hn  7 i 7 6 -H'  ^iary  committee  £0rtance  t„  |hp  Lt.  states  as  leading  to  our  naval  station  on  lake 

thr  b'"l^th?Z  t0.eX7n<! t ,e  lutI,c,ai  Erie.  The  motion  wa*  agreed  to.] 

The  house  then  again  resolved  itself' into  a committee  of  the 


system  of  the  United  States  reported  it  without  amendment. 


'7  V “ . '-U  '»to  comm, t tee  of  rd.e  whole,  Mr.  whole,  Mr.  Bassett,  in  the  chair,  on  the  report  of  the  military  com- 

WA  of  Md.  in  the  cha.r,  on  the  be  n,:, ole  war.  Mr.  Poindexter  ; miue.  on  the  suhjf.ct  of  the  Seminole  war 

X reP°rt  7 rr,SO  "t,0HS  °,l<v,*<",v‘  Mr.  Reed,  of  Md.  in  a speech  of  two  hours,  concluded  his  ob- 

and  spoke  ,n  support  of  Ins  opinions, and  in  reply  to  gentlemen  on  SPrv>,tio.,s  i„  favor  of  the  report. 

Vr//‘,  ®t- Jr,uesll°"*  r . . M;,  'Williams,  of  Conn,  followed,  in  a speech  of  an  hour,  on  the 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Mass,  rose  in  support  of  the  report  and  resolu-  salne  si(le  1 

iLportSpJogr^s^sS?1  t,,ra"?h  hi#  remarks’the  C0,n:,littee  Mr.  De\ ha  delivered  his  sentiments,  in  decided  opposition  to  the 

3‘  °f  Mr-  frorTiIhe  eommittee  of  Clay  the,,  took  the  floor  in  defence  of  the  ground  he  had 

ways  and  means,  reported  a lull  providing  additional  penalties , a|rPady  uccuj pied;  nod  had  spoken  hut  a -short  time,  when, at  n 
tttion  ' entrit:sfor  U,e  benefit  of  drawoack  or  bounty  on  expor-  |at(;  a Ul  adjourn  Hie  debate  w.w  matte,  and  carried 

The  house  then  again  r-w'yed  itself  into  a committee  of  the  | %U™.ou^idjImroJd? 
vliole,  Ar.  Smith . ot  .'!<!.  m tliecliair,  ou  the  subject  ot  the  be- 

iainole  war.  ; A SU,l,PLE?TK?TT  TOITTiyATj 

, Mr*  Fuller  of  Mass,  occupied  the  floor  nearly  two  hours  in  con-  Of  such  proceedings  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Uni  -V 
oiusion  of  the  speech  which  he  ye$t-.rii®y  t*o  Jlaieucod,  in  support!  State?,  ot  thc  second  sess/tm  ••/  the  jtOc>‘.n>h  rnii^rcss\  as  du* 
ine  resolutions  of  ceusitte.  . { the  tin':  tk:j  were  de£cnditig\  were  entered  to  oe  ke2n  e'vrrl,  c V 
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respecting  which  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  afterwards  taken 

off  by  order  of  the  house . 

Thursday , January  28. — The  house  having  under  consideration 
the  amendments  proposed  hy  the  senate  to  the  bill  from  this  hous  ■ 
entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
nineteen.” 

The  second  of  the  said  amendments  was  then  read  as  follows: 

• Line  47 — Strike  out  “thirteen  thousand  dollars,”  and  insert 
•‘Forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars,  including 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  defray  an  expense  incurred  under  tin 
Chickasaw  treaty,  lately  concluded,  and  including,  also,  the  fur- 
ther suoi  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars, 
being  the  aggregate  amount  of  certain  sums  stipulated  to  be  paid, 
within  sixty  days,  to  certain  individuals  named  in  the  abovenieii- 
tioned  treaty.”  Whereupon, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lowndes , 

Ordered,  that  the  said  f ill  and  amendments  do  lie  on  the  table. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Storrs , 

Resolved.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  he  requested 
to  lay  before  this  house,  if  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  will 
not  be  prejudiced  thereby,  the  journal  of  the.  commissioners  by 
whom  the  tr-aty  with  the  Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indians,  of  the  19th 
day  «f  October  last,  was  made;  and  a copy  of  the  said  treaty;  and 
whether  the  same  has  been  ratified  or  not- 

Ordered,  that  Mr.  Storrs  and  Mr-  H.  Nelson,  be  a committee  to 
present  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  president. 

The  doors  were  then  opened. 

Wednesday , Feb.  3— Mr.  Storrs , from  the  committee  appointed  on 
the  23th  ult.  to  present  to  the  president  of  the  United  Stat  : s the 
resolution  of  that  date,  reported  that  ihe  committee  had  perform- 
ed the  service  delegated,  and  were  informed  by  the  president  that 
the  matter  thereof  would  be  promptly  attended  to. 

The  message  of  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  of  this  day,  was 
then  read,  as  follows: 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, of  the  28th  of  last,  month,  ‘‘requesting  me  to  lay  before  it.  if 
in  my  opinion  the  public  interest  will  not  be  prejudiced  thereby, 
the  journal  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  the  treaty  with  ihe 
Uhickasaw  tribe  of  Indians,  of  the  19th  day  of  October  last,  was 
.made,  and  a copy  of  the  seid  treaty;  and  to  communicate  whether 
jthe  same  has  been  ratified,”  I transmit  a report  from  the  secretary 
of  war,  with  the  documents  accompanying  it,  which  contain  all  the 
information  required  by  the  house  of  representatives,  by  the  afore- 
said resolution.  JAMES  MONROE. 

February  2d,  1819. 

The  house  then  took  up  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
■amendments  proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  bill,  entitled  “An  act. 
making  appropriations  f'r  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1819;”  and  thr  first  thereof  was  concurred  in,  and  the 
question  stated  on  concurring  in  the  second. 

Note—  The  injunction  of  secrecy  as  to  the  residue  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  day , and  part  of  those  of  the  subsequent  one , was  not 
taken  off. 

Thursday  Feb.  4 —The  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring 
jn  the  second  amendment  proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  bill,  enti- 
tled “An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  military  service  of 
the  U.  St3tes  for  the  year  18 19.” 

And  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Ordered,  that  the  clerk  acquaint  the  senate  therewith. 

Mr.  Bassett  then  moved  that  the  in  junction  of  secrecy  as  to  so 
jnnch  of  the  foregoing  proceedings  as  appear  upon  the  journal  ol 
secret  proceedings,  be  taken  olF. 

And  the  question  being  stated  thereon, 

Mr.  Mills  moved  to  amend  the  said  motion  so  as  to  remove  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  as  to  the  whole  proceedings. 

And  the  question  being  taken  thereon, 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr-  Taylor  then  moved  to  amend  the  said  motion,  to  make  it 
read,  “That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  as  to  so  much  of  the  forego- 
ing proceedings  as  appear  upon  the  journal  of  such  secret  pro- 
ceedings, except  that  part  thereof  which  relates  to  a proposition 
to  amend  the  second  amendment  of  the  senate  to  the  bill  under 
consideration, and  the  proceedings  on, and  disposition  of  such  pro- 
position, be  taken  off.” D-cidedin  the  affirmative. 

The.  motion  was  then  concurred  in  as. amended. 

The  doors  were  then  ord  red  to  be  opened. 

Monday , Feb  8.  Mr*  Smith , of  Mrf.  from  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  reported  a bill  in  addition  to,  and  alteration  of  an 
act  laying  a duty  on  imported  salt,  granting  a bounty  on  pickled 
fisb  exported,  &e.  which  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

The  following  message  received  from  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  Saturday  last,  was  read,  and  withJ.he  documents  ac- 
companying it,  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

I transmit  to  congress,  for  their  consideration,  applications 
which  have  been  received  from  the  minister  resident  Of  Prussia, 
and  from  the  senates  of  the  free  and  Hartseatic  cities  of  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  the  object  of  which  is  that  the  advantages  secured 
hy  the  act  of  congress  of  the  20tli  April  last  to  the  vessels  and  mer- 
chandize of  the  Netherlands,  should  he  extended  to  those  of  Prus- 
sia, Hamburg,  ami  Bremen.  It  will  appear  from  these  documents 
that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  the  merchandize  laden 
in  them,  are,  in  the  pprts  of  those  governments,  respectively,  enti- 
tled to  the  same  advantages  in  respect  to  imports  and  duties  as 
those  of  the  native  subjects  of  the  countries  themselves.  The 
principle  of  reciprocity  appears  to  entitle  them  to  the  return,  of 
;t!ie  same  favor  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  avid  I recommend 
it  to  congress,  that  provisions  to  that  effect  may  be  made. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

February  G.  1819, 


The  spenke r laid  itefore  tTi<“  house  a left- r from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  transmitting  sundry  documents  coots*  ting  the  infor- 
mation fas  far  as  it  can  now  be  furnish  d)  required  hy  the  reso- 
lution of  the  16th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  tracts  of  lands  reserv- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  towns  in  the  Alabama  territory;  which 
was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  also  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  transmitting  information  required  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  20th  of  April  Iasi,  requiring  him  to  report  what  fur- 
ther improvement  it  may  be  practicable  to  make  in  the  tariff  du- 
ties on  imported  goods,  &c.  by  charging  specific  duties  instead  of 
advalorem  duties. 

SEMINOLE  WAIi. 

The  house  again  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Bassett  in  the  chair,  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Clay  resumed  the  floor,  and  concluded  the  reply  which  he 
commenced  on  Saturday  to  gentlemen  who  had  defended  the 
transactions  in  question.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  C. 
suggest.ed  to  the  mover  of  tin-  amendatory  resolutions  (Mr.  Cobby 
the  propriety  of  such  a modification  thereof  as  would,  he  hoped, 
unite  the  conflicting  o unions  of  members  and  enable  the  house 
to  agree  in  its  vote. 

Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  spoke  a short  time  io  defence  of  the  con- 
duct of  g.  n.  Jackson. 

Mr  Ervin,  of  South  Carolina,  followed  on  the  same  side,  and 
spoke  near  two  hours  against  the  report  of  the  committee,  &c. 
When  he  had  concluded. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lution, report* d by  the  committee  on  military  affairs: 

“ Resolved , That  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Statevdisapprov  s the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Alexand*  r Arhuthno’t and  Robert  C.  A obrister”— 

And  decided  in  the  negative — ayes  54,  noes  90. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  agreeing  to  the  first  resolution 
proposed  hy  Mr  Cobb,  as  follows: 

“ Resolved , That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  he  instrut  -• 
erl  to  prepare  and  report  a hill  to  this  house,  prohibiting,  in  time 
of  peace,  or  in  time  of  war,  with  any  Indian  tribe  or  tribes  only, 
the  execution  of  any  captive,  taken  by  the  army  of  th.  U.  States, 
without  the  approbation  of  such  execution  by  the  president.” 
And  decided  in  the  negative— ayes  57,  noes  98. 

The  question  was  next  taken  on  th"  second  resolution  offered 
by  Mr  Cobb , which  he  modified- to  read  as  follows: 

‘•"Resolved, That  th-  late  srizuiv  of  the  Spanish  posts  of  Pensa- 
cola and  St.  Carlos  de  Barrancas,  in  West  Florida,  by  the  army  of 
the  U.  States.  was  contrary  to  the  covstitution  of  the  U-  States.” 
And  decided  in  the  negative  also- ayes  65,  noes  91. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  third,  ami  last  resolution 
proposed  hy  Mr.  Cobb,  as  follows: 

“ Resolved , That  the  same  committee  be  also  instructed  to  pre- 
pare and  report  a hill  prohibiting  the  march  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  or  »nf  corps  thereof,  into  any  foreign  territory 
without  the  pn-vious  authorization  of  congress,  except  it  l«-  in  the 
case  of  fresh  pursuit  of  a defeated  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
taking  refuge  within  such  foreign  territoi  y.” 

And  decided  in  the  negative — ayes  42. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  then  rose  and  reported  their  pro 
deeding*  to  the  house, and  the  question  being  stated  on  concur- 
ring with  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  their  disagreement  to  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  military  committee— 

Mr.  Poindexter  moved  that  the  whole  subject  he  indefinitely 
postponed.  It  was  enough  that  a direct  ques'iuii  had  been  taken 
on  the  resolutions  in  the  committee  ol  the  whole,  and  he  wished 
the  house  to  pronounce  no  opinion  in  a ease  which  he  believed  to 
he  not  within  its  jurisdiction.  Mr.  P.  recapitulated  briefly  one  or 
two  arguments  which  he.  had  used  in  the  debate;  contending,  that 
the  offiei  rs  of  the  army  were  responsible  to  the  executive  alone — 
not  to  congress,  aud  much  less  to  one  branch  only  of  congress— 
the  only  power  delegat'd  to  this  house,  singly,  was  to  judge  of  the 
election  of  its  members.  He  wished  to  avoid  a course  that  he 
considered  so  improper,  and  which  would  operate  as  a precedent 
in  futpre;  and  therefore  hoped  the  matter  would  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  Lowndes  offered  a few  remarks  to  shew  that  Mr.  Poindex- 
ter was  mistaken  in  the  effect  which  he  apprehended  from  a vote 
on  ihe  resolution.  Mr.  I..  helieved  there  was  no  authority  vested 
in  the  house  more  unquestionable  or  real  then  that  which  entitled 
it  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  case  now  before  if.  It  was  strictly 
within  the  powers  of  the  house, as  the  agents  of  the  people  a|>- 
poiuted  to  investigate  all  public  matters.  He  should  vote  for  the 
indefinite  postponement,  hut  it.  was  not.  because  he  believed  the 
house  incompetent  to  express  its  opinion  of  the  matter  in  question; 
and  lie  wished  that,  no  such  construction  might  be  given  the  vote. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  propriety  of  the  course  propos- 
sed,  Mr.  Poindexter  said,  as  gentlemen  appeared  disposed  to  vote 
on  the  resolution  directly,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion  for  post- 
ponement. 

Mr.  Spencer  renewed  the  motion.  Ke  did  not  think  this  sub- 
ject properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house,  nor  was  it  one 
of  those  great  occasions  oh  which  if,  ought  to  transcend  its  powers. 
It  was  not  a proceeding  which  was  to  lead  to  impeachment,  nor  to 
any  practical  legislation,  and  he  hoped  the  house'  would  not  pro. 
nonnee  an  opinion  in  the  case.  If  the  members  wish  to  express 
their  opinions  as  individuals,  said  Mr.  S.  let  Hsadjourn  to  Davis's 
hotel. and  there,  as  citizens,  give  our  opinions,  but  not  here,  in 
our  legislative  capacity,  pronounce  a decision  we  are  not  compe- 
tent—out  of  which  no  am  of  legislation  is  to  grow. 

Mr.  Holmes  thought  the  postponement  of  the  resolution  might 
operate  as  an  indirect  censure  on  general  Jackson.  The  subject 
had  been  much  discussed — the  matter  at  issue  had  been  the  con- 
duct ol  ge,.-.  Jackson,  aud  it  wasdue  to  him,  and  to  members  on 
both  sides,  that  the  question  should  he  now  met  ajicl  fairly  decided. 
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Against  concurring  with  the  committee — Messrs* . 

Austin  Robertson,  Ogden 

Bull  J.  V.  Smith  Pawling 

Bloomfield  Speed  • Pindall 

Cobb  Terrill  Pitkin 

Cook  Trimble  Hice 

Crawford  Tucker  Va.  Kuggle* 

Culbreth  Tyler  Schuyler 

Edwards  Williams,  N.C.  Sherwood 

Fuller  Adam*  Slocumb 

Hate  Allen,  Mass.  Stewart  N.XJ-. 

Hendricks  Bay  ley  Storrs 

Irving , N.  Y.  Beecher  Sirnng 

Johnson , Fa.  Colston  Stuart  AW. 

Lewis  Cushman  Terry 

Lincoln  Herbert  Westerlo 

Lowndes  Huntingdon  Whitman 

IV.  Muclny  Mason  Ik  I.  Williams  Cornu 

IV.  P.  Maclay  Mercer  Wilson , Mass. 

T.  M.  Nelson  Mills  Gilbert • 

Fegrmn  Moseley  Real*— 62 

Ftcasants  Jer.  Nelson 

[We  have  designated  the  political  opinions  of  the  gentlemen 
who  voted  on  this  question  for  reference  anil  record — republicans  in 
italic — federalists  in  roman,  and  those  considered  us  of  doubtful 
party  politics,  designated  by  a *.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark 
that  toe  have  always  considered  Messrs-  Baldwin  and  Hiester  as 

_____  ___ _________  republicans;  Mr.  Gilbert  we  know  nothing  of  further  than  as  he 

case  "not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house,  and  an  eucroacli-  j is  reported  to  us,  and  Mr.  lieed,  (of  Md.)  is  generally  considered 
uieiit  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive.  If  general  Jackson  | as  a federalist  in  his  district, 
had  acted  improperly,  he  could  be  tried  any  time  within  two  years 


Mr.  Taylor  said  he  should  vote  against  the  postponement.  He 
wished  to  meet  the  resolution  directly,  and  expressed  Ins  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  advanc’d  by  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Spencer.)  It 
might  become  necessary  often  lor  the  house  to  express  us  opinion 
on  the  conduct  of  tile  military  officers,  and  he  Imped  gentlemen 
would  agree  to  vote  in  the  spirit  of  the  proposition  reported  by 
the  military  committee,  r-j.-ct  the  motion  for  postponement,  aud 
give  its  opinion  directly  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cobb  opposed  the  postponement,  and  asked  it  as  a favor  of 
house  to  he  allowed  to  record  his  vote  on  the  resolution  which  In- 
had  suomitted  in  committee,  for  which  there  would  he  no  oppor- 
tunity if  this  motion  prevailed.  Mr.  C.  then  made  some  remarks 
on  the  opinion  advanced  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  bouse 
to  express  its  opinion  in  this  cas  -,  which  he  controverted,  aud 
contended  that  it  was  a power  unquestionably  vested  in  the house, 
and  one  which  he  hoped  it  would  never  resign. 

Mr-J Quarles  was  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  postponement,  be- 
cause it  accorded  with  his  opinion  of  the  iucompeteiiey  of  the 
house  to  acton  the  subject.  He  had  thought,  throughout  the 
debate,  that  it  was  acting  against  the  constitution  ol  the  country. 
'Whenever  a proposition  presented  to  him,  which  he  approved, 
he  would  give  lus  opinion  regardless  ofliic  frowns  ol  any  man} 
but  it  "as  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  that  this  course  was 
trenching  on  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  which  it 
would  be  a dereliction  of  duty  to  sanction.  Whence  did  the 
house  derive  its  power  to  proceed  in  this  ex  parte  manner  to  pro- 
lioiniCe  on  the  conduct  of  an  officer?  Congress  could  make  rules 
nd  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  army,  but  this  was  a 


The  rccapii  illation  shews  that  ICO  republicans.  6 federalists, 
and  2 doubtful  voted  to  acquit  gen.  Jackson; and  that  29.  tvpub- 
lifcan?,  31  federalists  aud  2 doubtf  ul  voted  to  censure  him.— lieg.J 
The  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring  with  the  com- 
mittee uf  tile  whole,  in  its  disagreement  to  the  second  part  of  the 
resolution,  viz.  “ That . this  house  disapproves  of  the  trial  and 


after  the  commission  of  the  offence;  hut,  as  the  constitution  had 
not  given  to  this  house  the  power  of  trying  him,  hut  had  pointed 
out  the  mode,  to  that  mode  it  was  proper  to  leave  hint.  A vote 
of  this  house  would  have  a powerful  effect  on  a court  of  enquiry, 
if  such  a court  were  tube  convened,  and  it  would  for  that  reason 
he  improper  to  express  an  opinion.  Mr.  Quarles  was  averse  to  j execution  of  Robert  C.  Ambrister ,”  and  decided  also  in  the  alfji;- 
iuieriering  with  the  powers  of  other  departments  of  the  govern-  j lnative,  iiy  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 
merit, and  this  was  a case  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  j For  concurring  11)7— against  concurring  63.1 
executive,  lie.  So  the  house  concurred  w'itli  the  committee  of  the  whole  in 

Mr.  Rhea  was  not  now,  after  this  case  had  been  argued  eighteen  I rejecting  the  resolution  of  censure  reported  by  the  military  com- 
days,  for  giving  it  the  go  by.  The  question  ought  now  to  he  met  mjttee 
directly, and  let  the  precedent  be  fixed  whether  the  house  would 
sustain" the  course  proposed  by  the  resolution.  He  hoped  every 
member  would  have  an  opportunity  of  recording  his  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Foindcxler . with  the  view,  and  with  that  view  alone,  Of 
obtaining  a vote  directly  on  concurrence  with  the  committee  of 
the  whole  in  their  report,  called  lor  the  previous  question. 

The  bouse  agreed  to  take  the  previous  question— ayes  95;  and 
the  question  being  propounded  from  the  chair,  ‘(shall  the  main 
question  benowput?,: 

Mr.  Spencer , upon  this  question,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  refused;  and  the  house  having  agreed  to  take  the  main 
question,  (of  concurring  with  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  tkeir 
disagreement  to  the  resolution  reported  by  the  military  com- 
mittee.) 

Mr.  Harrison  called  for  a division  of  the  question— concerning 
the  eases  of  Arbuthnot  aud  Ambrister  to  be  very  distinct,  and 
markets  by  circumstances  so  different,  as  to  permit  the  approval  of 
one  aud  censure  of  the  other. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring  with  the  committee 
of  the  whole  in  their  disagreement  to  the  first  branch  of  the  reso- 
lution; viz.  "That  the  house  disapproves  of  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Alexander  Arbuthnot aud  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by 


For  concurring.— 

Messrs. 

Abbot 

Hostetter 

Sampson 

Anderson,  Pa. 

Hubbard 

Savage 

Anderson,  Ky, 

hunter 

Sawyer 

Barbour,  '/a. 

Johnson , A Ty 

Se  udder 

Barber , Ohio 

Junes 

Settle 

Bassett 

Shaw 

Bateman 

A.,  tiand 

Seybcrt 

Bennett 

Lawyer 

SHsbee 

Blount 

Linn 

Simkins 

Boden 

Little 

S.  Smith 

Bryan 

Livermore 

Bat.  Smith 

Burnell 

M'Lean  111. 

Alexander  Smyt 

Butter , Lou. 

M'Coy 

Southard 

Campbell 

Marchand 

Spencer 

C iu gelt 

Murr 

Strother 

Comstock 

Merrill 

'Farr 

Crafts 

Middleton, 

Taylor 

Cruger 

Rubt.  Moore 

Tomkins 

Duvidsor. 

Samuel  Moore 

Tucker  S.  C. 

Desha 

Morion 

Upham 

D'tikc 

Rhea 

l /ul her  .V.  C. 

EUicoit. 

Rich 

Walker  Ky. 

Ervin  S.  C 

Richards 

Wallace 

Floyd 

Mur  nu/ 

Wendover 

Folger 

11.  Nelson 

Whiteside 

Gage 

V .,jy 

Wilkin 

Garne.lt 

Newton 

Williams  N".  T. 

Hall,  Del. 

0 wen 

Wilson,  .Penn. 

Hall , N.  C. 

Palmer 

Hopkinson 

Mr.  Cobb  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  second  resolution  of 
fared  by  him  in  the  committee  of  the  whole, as  modified,  in  the  fob 
lowing  words; 

"Resolved,  That  the  late  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts  of  Pen- 
sacola aud  St.  Carlos  de  Barrancas,  in  West  Florida,  by  the  army 
of  the  United  Slates,  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.” 

Mr.  Mills  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing after  the  word  "resolved." 

That  this  house  disapproves  of  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
Pensacola  and  the  fortress  of  Barrancas  by  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  aud  the  establishment  of  a civil  government  there  without 
the  authority  of  congress. 

['Phis  modification  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Cobb , but,  subsequently 
after  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it,  lie  declined  receiving  it 
as  his  motion.] 

Mr.  Poindexter  objected  to  the  shape  in  which  the  amendment, 
of  Mr.  iWi/hr  placed  the  motion,  because  it  brought  up  a point 
for  decision  which  had  not  been  discussed,  on  which  the  house 
had  made  no  enquiry.and  had  no  information.  He  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  civil  government  established  at  Pensacola,  or 
any  thing  about  it,  and  was  unwilling  thus  called  on  instantcr 
to  give  a vote  on  it,  and  if  the  proposition  were  insisted  on,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  call  for  information  oil  the  subject. 
Mr.  P.  presumed  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  a govern? 
meiit  oi  some  kiud  there  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  aud  prevent 
smuggling, and  other  illicit  practices;  and  he  staled  a ease  tn 
widen  the  clandestine  introduction  of  a cargo  of  slaves  into  tfic 
U.  States  was  prevented  bv  the  authority  placed  there  by  general 
Jackson,  and  other  eases,  &e.  Withdrawn. 

Mr.  harbour  renewed  a motion  for  indefinite  postponement  that 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  gave  his  reasons*  The  h i use  had  already 
sign-died  its  sense  of  the  subject;  the  act  in  question,  though  not 
j strictly  defensible,  was  not  such  nu  one  as  he  was  ready  to 
pronounce  a vote  of  censure  on,  and  it  would  be  avoided  by  the 
postponement.  Stc. 

! Alter  some  further  conversation  on  the  propriety  of  the  differ 
| ent  propositions,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  for  indef 
iiise  postponement,  and  decided  in  the  negative,  by  yeas  and  nays, 

I yeas  83,  nays  87. 

j The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution  proposed  hy 
j Mr.  Cobb,  and  decided  in  the  negative  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs, 


Harrison, 
Unsbrouck 
Hei'ki  ner 
A rick 
-r’i  acock 


Parrott 

Pattcisbn 

Poindexter 

Porter 

Qiiarles 

Ringgold 

Rogers 


M’Lane  Del. 

Mason,  Ma$s; 

Orr 

Peter 

Sergeant 

Baldwin * 

llcistcr^—lHS'.. 


Abbot 

Fuller 

Moseley 

Adams 

Gilbert 

Jer.  Nelson 

Allen,  of  Mas. 

Harrison 

T.  M.  Nelsi 

Austin 

Herbert 

Ogden 

Bad 

Hopkinson 

Pawling 

Baytey 

Huntington 

Peg  tan 

Beecher 

Irving,  of  NAY. 

Pindall 

Bloomfield 

Johnson,  of  Va. 

Pitkin 

Burwell 

Leso  is 

Pleasants 

Cobb 

Lincoln 

Reed 

Colston 

Lowndes 

Rite 

Cook 

W.  Mud  an 

Robertson 

Crawford 

IV.  P.  Mad  ay 

Ruggles 

Culbreth 

Mason,  of  R.  1. 

Schuyler 

Cushman 

Mercer 

Sherwood 

Edwards 

Mills 

Silsbec 

Elticott 

Rjbt,  Moore 

Simkins 
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Slocumb 

Stuart,  of  Md. 

IVcsterloo 

J.  S.  Smith 

Terrell 

Whitman 

Speed 

Terry 

Williams,  of  Conn. 
Williams,  of  N.  C. 
It  ilson,  of  Mass. 

Spencer 

Trimble 

Stewart,  of  N.  C. 

Tucker,  of  Va. 

Storrs 
' Strong 

Tyler 

N \YS— Messrs. 

Wilson,  of  Pa.— 70. 

•Anderson,  of  Ky. 

Holmes 

Peter 

Baldwin 

Hostetter 

Poindexter 

Barbour,  of  Va. 

Hubbard 

Porter 

Barber,  of  Ohio 

Hunter 

Qjiarle  s 

Bassett 

Johnson  of  Ky. 

Rhea 

Bateman 

Jones 

Rich 

Bennett 

JOnscy 

Richards 

Blount,  of  Lou. 

Kirtland 

Ringgold 

Boden 

Lawyer 

Rogers 

Bryan 

Linn 

Sampson 

Butler 

Little 

Savage 

Scudder 

Campbell 

Livermore 

Clngett 

M-  Lane,  o f Del , 

Sergeant 

Comstock 

McLean,  of  111. 

Settle 

Crafts 

M Coy 

Sexj.be  rt 

Crnger 

Marc  hand- 

Shaw 

Davidson 

Man- 

S.  Smith 

Desha 

Mason,  of  Mass. 

Bal . Smith 

Drake 

Merrill 

Alex  Smyth 

JLrvin.of  S.  C. 

Middleton 

Southard 

Floyd 

Sand.  Moore 

Strother 

Folger 

Morton 

Tarr 

Gage 

Murray 

Taylor 

Tompkins 

Garnett 

H.  Nelson 

Male 

Nesbitt 

T ucker,  of  S.  C. 

Mall,  of  Del 

■ New 

Upham 

.Hall,  of  N.  C. 

Newton 

Walker,  of  N.  C. 

Hasbrouck 

Ogle 

Walker , of  Ky. 

Kendricks 

Orr 

Wallace 

Herkimer 

Owen 

FVendover 

Herrick 

Palmer 

Whiteside 

Hiester 

Parrott 

Within 

Hitchcock 

Patterson 

Williams,  of  N.T.- 

■Hogg 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

100. 

[ l'he  following  is  given  as  a list  of  the  speeches  for  and  against 
the  resolutions,  with  the  length  of  time  that  they  addressed  the 
bouse— 

Decidedly  in  favor  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Cobb,  i hour  25  minutes;  ,1.  M.  Nelson,  15  m,  Johnson,  of 
'’a.  1 h.  1 in.  Clay,  1st  and  2d  seeches,  4 h.  11  m.  Stores,  1 h.  50  m. 
Mercer,  1 h.  57  m.  Colston,  40  m.  Tyler,  48  in.  Fuller,  2 h.  6m 
'Keed,  2h.  34  in.  Williams,  C.  lh.  13.  m. 

Partially  in  favor  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hopkinson,2  h.  5.; Lowndes,  1 h.4  m.  Harrison, 2 h.  33  m. 

Decidedly  against  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Holmes, '2  h.  15  m.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 2 h.  26  m.  Smyth, 
of  Va.  3 h.  39  ,m.  Jones,  45  m.  Tallmadge,  2 h.  19  in.  Barbour, 
of  V.  2 b.  13  in.  Sawyer,  22  m.  Strother,  2 h.  26  m.  Walker,  N.  C. 
28  m.  Rhea,  2 li.  24  in.  H.  Nelson, 2 h.  17  m.  Poindexter,  3 h.  38  m 
Walker,  of  Ky.  26  ni.  Balwin,  1 h.  50  m.  Desha,  54  m.  Floyd,  20  m, 
Ervin, of  S.  C.  1 It.  40  m. 

cySpeaking  of  the  debates  on  the  Seminole  war,  the  National 
Intelligencer  says — 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  difficulty,  from  the 
nice  shades  ol  difference  in  opinion  on  the  subject,  of  stating,  in 
a condensed  form,  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  who  expressed  ttv-ir 
sentiments  on  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  Seminole  war. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  state,  .more 
distinctly,  what  fell  from  Mr.  Harrison , of  Ohio,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  debate.  The  triad,  sentence,  and  execution  of  Arhuthnot  w-re 
he  said,  in  his  opinion,  perfectly  correct;  and,  although  he  would 
not  agree  to  censure  any  one  concerned,  when  their  motives 
were  as  pure  as  he  was  certain  they  were  on  this  occasion,  especi- 
ally when  he  had  no  doubt  hut  both  men  deserved  death— yet,  be- 
ing called  upon  to  say  wh  fiber  the  execution  of  Amhrister  was 
night  or  wrong,  as  he  differed  ill  opinion  from  general  Jackson 
as  to  his  powers  over  the  eo  irt«  he  was  obliged  to  say  that  it  was 
wrqng.  It  was  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  he  said, and  was 
Hot  intended  to  convey  any  censure  upon  that  officer. 

Tuesday, Feb.  9.  On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Wei  son,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  b-  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  lor  vesting  in  the 
president  of  the  United  Stat.-s  a power  to  demand  Iron  theexe- 
icutives  of  the  several  states  fugitives, ' who,  having  committed 
offences  against  society  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  och  r ! 
territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates,  nay  j 
have  sought  an  asylum  in  any  of  the  states  of  this  union;  as, also, 
power  and  authority  to  comply  with  the  demand  made  by  any  <»f 
the  executives  of  the  United  States  for  the.  delivery  of  fugitives  j 
who,  having  committed  offences  against  the  laws  of  suen  states,  i 
may  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any  I 
other  territory  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  j 
may  extend. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams , of  N.  C.  the  house  then  took  up  I 
and  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  submitted  by  him  on 
the  10  th  December,  1818,  instructing  the  committee  on  military  at-  ' 
fairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  army.  The; 
said  resolution  being  read,  was  agreed  to. 

[ Here  some  proceedings,  on  a motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Va.  re-  | 
speeding  the  hank  of  the  U.  States , took  place,  which  have  already  \ 
l/ben  inserted— See  last  volume,  page  463.] 

A number  of  bills  passed  through  different  stages. 


The  engrossed  hill  to  amend  the  act  supplementary  to  the  act  to 
authorise  the  state  of  Tennessee  to  issue  grants  and  perfect  title* 
to  certain  lands,  was  read  the  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  toe 
senate  for  concurrence. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Bassett  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  making  appropriations  lor 
the  supponoi  government  for  the  year  l8|p. 

The  committee  occupied  some  time  in  going  through  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Amongst  tlie  motions  made  in  the  corns*  of  the  proceeding,  the 
appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  fur  defraying  the  expen- 
ses of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  was  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  ol'Va.  who  moved  to  substitute  twenty  thousand  for  that 
object. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  committee  proceeded  with 
the  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  whole  of  winch  wi  re 
agreed  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  appropriation  firth  Cumber- 
land road,  which  was  passed  by  for  the  present,  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  further  consideration. 

The  committee  having  risen  and  reported  progress, 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday , Feb.  10.  The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter 
from  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  transmuting  a r-nort  from 
the  fourth  auditor,  of  the  balances  on  his  book,;  which  h v e heeu 
due  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  30rb  or  Sepiemb  r Ust. 

The  Speaker  also  laid  before  the  house  a I tier  fro  n th~  s cre- 
tnry  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  statements  ol  importations  in 
American  and  foreign  vessels;  and  an  aggregate  view  of  both  for 
the  year  ending  30ih  September,  1817. 

These  communications  were  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  ta 
ble. 

Several  bills  from  the  senate  were  read  and  referred,  ike. 

I'lie  house  resolved  itself  into,  a committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Bassett  in  the  chair,  ou  til*-  general  appropriation  bill  for  1819. 

The  appropriation  contained  i:i  the  bill,  of  250,000  dollars  for 
the  payment  of  monies  due  and  becoming  due  on  existing  contracts 
for  completing  the  road  from  Cumber)  i ud,  in  Maryland,  to  the 
state  ef  Ohio,  with  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Clay  to  add  an  appro- 
priation of  285,000  dollars  for  the  completion  of  said  r.oad  gave 
ris»  to  much  debate. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Pindall,  Mr.  Beecher,  Mr.  Pit- 
kin, spokejn  favor  of  the  appropriation,  Mr-  J unison,  of  Va.  against 
any  appropriation  for  this  object,  Mr.  Baldwin  against  the  latter 
appropriation,  and  Mr.  Tallmadge  against  tli  appropriation,  on 
Die  ground  of  imputed  misapplication  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Virginia  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  bill  the 
clause  appropriating  250,000  dollars  for  present  contracts;  which 
motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Clay  moved  to  insert  an  additional  appropriation  of295.000 
dollars  for  the  completion  of  the  road;  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
following  vote: 

For  the  additional  appropriation  66 

Against  it  6 1 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
from  the  senate,  referred  to  the  same  committee,  to  increase  the 
salaries  ol  certain  officers  of  the  government  (to  give  the  heads  of 
departments  salaries  of  60C0  dollars  each,  the  postmaster-general 
4,000,  and  the  attorney  general  3,500  dollars  ) 

Mr.  Hopkinson  moved  to  amend  this  hill  so  as  to  give  to  the 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  5000  dollars  per  annum  ami  to 
the  circuit  judges  4,500  dollars  per  annum. 

Alter  debate,  this  motion  was  agreed  to,  69  to  57. 

Mr.  Whitman  moved  an  amendment  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  two  assistant  postmasters  general  fioui  l,80o  to  2,500  dollars 
per  annum;  which  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Rich  moved  to  reduce  the  proposed  salaries  of  thr  heads 
o.  departments  from  6000  to  5,500,  which  motion  was  negatived  by 
a considerable  majority. 

Wtien  the  committee  was  about  to  rise— 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said,  that  it  had  been  his  settled  intention  to 
renew,  p uffing  this  bill,  the  proposition  wl.l„ii  he  had  the  honor 
of  submitting  at  the  last  session,  having  for  its  object  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of  S.  America- 
He  was  restrained  from  executing  that  intention  by  two  consider- 
ations; one  was  his  personal  indisposition,  but  another  and  more 
important  one  was,  the  small  portion  of  the  session  yet  remain- 
ing to  transact  the  public  business.  Whilst  he  was  up,  he  would 
say,  that  so  far  from  his  opinions,  expressed  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, having  undergone  any  change,  they  had  been  strengthened 
and  continued  by  all  the  occurrences  which  had  subsequently  tak- 
en place.  He  had  been  anxious,  if  time  bad  permitted,  to  examine 
what  appeared  to  him  very  exceptionable  reasons  assigned,  toe 
declining  to  recognize  our  Sister  Republic,  in  a paper  entitled  t<> 
the.  most  profound  respect,  the  message  of  the  president  at  the  o- 
peoing  of  the  congress  He  was  desirous  also  of  noticing  the. 
still  more  exc.ptionable  grounds  taken  in  a paper  recently  trans- 
mitt'  d to  the  house  from  the  department  of  state)  it  aught  to  he 
laid  ttpoii  our  table;  why  it  was  not  he  did  not  know— he  hoped 
our  w (I'tliy  clerk  would  in  his  future  contract  tor  the  public 
printing  guard  against  the  delay  to  which  we  have  been  so  often 
subjected.)  From  that  paper  it  appeared  that  even  a consul 
could  not  he  received  from  the  southern  republic;  because  the 
grant  of  an  exequator  implied  recognition!  VVc  tec.-ive  lur  Hag; 
w-  ad  nit  h-r  commerce,  and  yet  refuse  the  consular  protection 
which  that  Hag  and  commerce  necessarily  drew  wiih  them!  But, 
to  sn  unit  h>s  proposition,  would  he  to  occasion,  perhaps,  a pro- 
tracted debate.  And,  considering  the  few  days  yet  left  us,  the 
pressing  and  urgent,  though  not  more  important,  business  yet  to 
he  done,  he  should  hold  himself  ejtcusabe  to  Die  house  and  to  the 
country,  after  having  himself  so  materially  contributed  to  the  con- 
sumption of  time  in  debate,  if  he  were  even,  the  unintentional 
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g^Our  duty  this  week  renders  us  simple  record- 
ers of  things — a continuation  of  the  journal  of  con- 
gress, highly  important  to  be  preserved;  the  long 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
about  the  bank,  with  an  abstract  of  the  opinion  of  the 
same  respecting  the  state  insolvent  laws;  part  of  the 
documents  belonging  to  the  report  of  the  senate,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson,  (to  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  those  attached  to  the  stric- 
tures on  that  report,  as  published  in  our  last) — so  fill 
our  pages  that  room  is  not  left  for  much  else,  and 
neither  of  these  could  have  been  properly  post- 
poned, though  many  interesting  articles  have  long 
been  waiting  a place  in  the  Register. 

Mr.  Lacock  is  about  to  publish  a reply  to  the 
strictures  on  the  report  of  a committee  of  the  senate 
to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  president’s 
message  as  related  to  the  Seminole  war.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  reply  will  be  replied  to,  and  we  shall 
be  under  the  necessity  of  inserting  both:  we  then 
intend  to  stop — so  much  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject that  the  people  are  weary  of  it,  not  seeing  any 
good  that  can  come  out  of  the  discussion,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

The  title  page  and  index  for  the  last  volume  may 
be  expected  next  week,  and  in  about  ten  days 
thereafter,  we  hope  to  finish  the  large  supplement 
which  is  printing  for  it.  When  these  are  done,  we 
shall  fill  up  the  lapse  of  eight  pages  that  was  made 
between  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  which  was  caused  for  a peculiar  pur- 
pose. 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  about  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  is  more  important  than 
any  ever  before  pronounced  by  that  exalted  tribu- 
nal— a tribunal  so  far  removed  from  the  people,  that 
some  seem  to  regard  it  with  a species  oftliat  awful  re- 
verence in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  look  up  to 
their  princes.  This  court  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  re- 
spected, as  every  other  public  functionary,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties#  should  be — and  may 
also,  especially  claim  our  regard  from  the  talents 
Concentrated  in  it — but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
its  members  are  superior  to  the  common  feelings 
and  frailties  to  men,  and  that  they  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. 

The  opinion  before  us  establishes  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  congress  may  grant  monopolies,  almost  at 
discretion,  to  any  set  of  men  and  for  almost  any  pur- 
pose, if  the  price  is  paid  for  them,  or  without  any 
pecuniary  consideration  at  all.  Any  branch  of  the 
revenue,  any  peculiar  trade,  any  business  with  fo- 
reign countries  or  in  foreign  products,  mav  he 
farmed  out,  as  such  things  were  in  France?  before 
the  revolution!  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  this 
power  exists — in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
as  spread  before  us.Those  who  are  content  that  con- 
gress shall  have  such  an  unlimit  zed  power,  will  say 
aye;  those  opposed  to  it  will  say  no. 

It  was  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  g’ood  of  our  country, 
rather  than  a matter  of  calculation  how  far  we  were 
able  to  support  the  constitution,  that  impelled  us 
to  commence  a series  of  remarks  on  the  principles 
of  this  decision.  We  are  just  as  well  satisfied.  offhe  I 
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truth  of  w hat  we  have  advanced, as  if  its  “proof  were 
drawn  from  holy  writ#”  blit  are  fearful  of  a want  of 
power  to  impress  them  upon  the  minds  ot  others  us 
they  ought  to  be  impressed;  knowing  also,  the  open 
force  and  secret  influence  of  those  to  whom  we  arc 
opposed,  and  foreseeing  that  the  press  will  be  near- 
ly muzzled  upon  this  subject,  as  it  was  on  many  that 
came  before  the  people  in  the  years  ’98,  ’9  and  1800. 
But  we  are  not  without  hope,  that  men  wi  si  rise  up, 
with  tongue  and  pen  as  if  touched  by  a “living  coal," 
to  bring  about  another  recurrence  to  original 
principles,  to  w hom  we  offer  our  bumble  sen  ices, 
if  questions  respecting  individuals  arc  not  discussed, 
— for  we  will  hot  have  any  thing  w hatsoever  to  do 
with  them. 

The  opinion  demands  attentive  perusal.  Every  ci- 
tizen of  the  United  States  ought,  to  read  and  consi- 
der it,  for  every  man  of  common  understanding  has 
a right  to  be  able  to  comprehend  its  argume  nts. 
he  cannot  comprehend  them,  Ley  are  .'.  city — the 
constitution  was  made  for  the  rple,  no  r lawyers 
only;  and  whatever  belongs  tv)  :t  should  be  laid  be- 
fore them  in  the  plain  language  of  truth,  without  so 
pliistication:  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  rt 
public  cannot  be  presumed  to  depend  upon  extreme 
interpretations  of  the  instrument  which  they  framed 
the  better  to  define  and  secure  them.  We  frankly 
confess  our  opinion,  that  the  writer  of  the  opinion  in 
question,  lias  not  added  any  thing  to  his  stock  of  re- 
putation by  writing  it — it  is  excessively  labored. 

“Sovereignty  of  the  states,  No.  2”  shall  be  insert- 
ed next  week — if  practical,  as  consistent  with  the 
general  course  of  our  business;  in  which  we  intend 
to  examine  some  of  the  points  as  supposed  to  be 
settled  by  tlie  supreme  court. 


[ Journal  continued  from  the  supplement  to  the  last  number. ] 
instrument  of  preventing  the  passage  of  what  might  he  thought 
essential  laws.  He  would  like  exceedingly  to  contrast  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  reception  of  the  Vene/.ulean  minister 
with  the  more  forcible  and  stronger  personal  ones  that  lay  to  the 
reception  of  the  present  Spanish  minister.  But,  deep  as  tile  in- 
terest which  he  heretofore  had  felt,  and  still  felt,  in  the  success  of 
that  great  struggle  to  the  south,  he  must,  lor  the  reasons  assigned, 
forbear  to  press  any  proposition  upon  the  house  at  present. 
Should  it  be  necessary  at  another  session,  and  should  he  have  the 
honor  of  a seat  on  this  floor  then,  be  pledged  himself  to  brin®-  no 
the  subject,  unless  adverse  causes  should  render  it  highly  inexpe- 
dient. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the  two  bills  it  had 
had  under  consideration;  and,  after  sitting  nearly  six  hour*,  the 
house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Feb.  11.  Charles  Fisher,  a representative  from  North 
Carolina,  in  the  place  of  George  Mumlord,  deceased,  appeared, 
was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr-  Williams , of  North  Carolina,  the  committee 
on  military  affairs,  were  discharged  from  tie-  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  submitted  by  him  some  da  vs  ago,  directing  an 
enquiry  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the' army  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  VV.  stated  that  he  made  this  proposition  with  ihe  view  of 
moving  to-morrow  to  instruct  the  military  committee  to  bring  in 
a bill  to  reduce  the  army,  on  which  motion  the  sense  oi  the  house 
could  be  ascertained,  and  while  the  house  was  engaged  on  the 
hank  subject,  the  committee  could  be  preparing  the  bill,  if  thev 
should  be  so  instructed. 

The  house  took  up  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  amendments 
reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  <o  the  bill  i,  aki  .c 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  government  tor  the  year  mpy. 

1 lie  first  question  was  on  concurring  in  the  amendment  which 
proposed  to  insert  the  following  item:  ‘ for  completing  the  United 
States’ road  from  Cumberland  in  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio  riv.  <• 
285.000  dol  la  is.”  . ’ 

Mr.  Bassett  spoke  at  some  length  against  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Taylor,  after  supporting  his  motion  by  several  arguments 
proposed  to  add  xhe  following  amendmem: 

“To  be  repaid  out  of  the  fund  reserved  for  laying  out  and  msk 
ing  roads  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  by  virtue  of  the  act,  entitled  ‘h  e 
act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  eastern  tin  ision  of  tho 
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northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  to  form  a constitution  and  state  go- 
vernment, and  tor  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  stales,  and  forotlier  purposes.” 

The  amendment  was  opposed  l>>  messrs.  Tucker , Fa.  Stores , 
and  Spencer,  and  supported  hy  the  mover  and  by  nir.  Anderson,  al! 
of  whom  w in  incidentally  somewhat  into  the  general  question  of 
tSio  apptopriation. 

The  amendment  was  finally  agreed  to;  and  the  question  was 
then  t alien  on  theameiu!m'-nt  reported  hy  the  committee  of  the 
whole  as  amended,  and  d.  elded  in  the  affirmative,  by  yeas  and 
liny.-,  as  follows: 

YE  Vi — Messrs*  Abbot,  Anderson  of  Ky.  Barber,  of  Ohio,  Bay- 
ley,  I5t<  clu  r.  Bloomfield,  Campbell,  Colston,  Crawford,  Crug<  r, 
Ctrsbmau.  Davidson,  Desha,  Drake,  Fuller,  Gilbert,  flail,  of  Del. 
Harrison,  Hendricks,  Herb  rf,  Herrick.  Hitchcock,  Holmes,  Hos- 
tetler. Hubbard,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Ky.  Jones,  Kinsey,.  Lincoln, 
Jo::!!,  Lath  . Livermore,  Lowndes,  M’Laue  of  Dei,  M'Lean,  ofltl. 
Mason,  of  Muss.  Merct  r,  Midtii- ion,  Mills,  Samu  1 Moore.  Moseley,* 
Murray,  J r.  A’.  Ison,  Nirsbitl,  New,  Newton,  Ogden.  Parrott,  I’at- 
t;  rsott,  Pttidall,  Poiiide\hr,  Porter,  Quarles,  Reed,  Rice,  Rich, 
Ringgold,  Robertson,  Boggles,  Schuyler,  Seybert,  Shm'wuod, 
Sii.stK.-e.  Simkins,  S.  Smith,  Ba|.  Smith,  Speed,  Storrs,  Stroller, 
Smart,  of  Mo.  Farr,  Taylor,  Terr  dl,  Ferry,  Trimble,  Tucker,  Va. 
Upha’o.  Walker,  Ky.  Wallace,  W«.sterlo,  Whitman— 82. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Adams,  Anderson, of  Pa.  Austin,  Baldwin,  Ball, 
Barbour  of  Va.  Bassett.  Bennett,  Blount,  Boden,  Burw-.-ll,  Cla- 
gett,  Comstock,  Cook,  Crafts,  Darlington,  Edwards,  EUicott, 
Fis.e  >■,  Floyd.  G-imett.  Hale,  Hall,  of  N.  C.  Hasbrouck,  Herki- 
mer, Hies  fee.  Hogg,  Hopkinson,  Huntington,  Irvitig,  of  N.  Y. 
J dmsoit,  ot  Va.  Kivilitnd,  Lawyer,  W.  Maelay,  M Coy,  Marchaud, 
Mason  K 1 Merrill,  Robe’ll  Moore,  Morion,  H.  Nelson,  Orr, 
Palirmr.  Pawli.  g,  P:  grain,  Pitkin,  Rhea,  Richards,  Rogers,  Satnp- 
smi,  Sat  ag.- . h . A-yer,  Scuddi  r,  Sergeant,  Settle,  Sloeumb,  J.  S 
Smith,  Southard,  Spencer,  Stewart,  N.  C.  Taiimadge,  Tompkins, 
Townsend,  Fucker,  S.  C.  Tyler,  Weridovi-r,  Whiteside,  Wil- 
liams, Conn.  Williams,  N.  Y Williams,  N.  C.  Wilson,  Pen.— 71. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  moved  the  same  amendment,  to  come  in  alter 
the  appropriation -uf  250,000  dollars  tor  discharging  claims  due 
and  h.-eoining  due  under  existing  contracts  for  making  said  road; 
which  was  agreed  to  ncm.  con. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  then  offered  an  amendment,  which, 
after  some  discussion,  in  which  tnr.  J.  supported  hy  nir..  Smith,  of 
Md.  and  n.r.  Lowndes , made  some  remarks,  principally  explana- 
tory, was  agreed  to,  as  follows— 

‘•For  a deficiency  in  the  appropriations  of  former  years  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  on  foreign  intercourse,  including  losses  on 
drafts  and  the  difference  ot  exchange,  25,000  dollars.” 

, This  item  as  it  originally  stood  in  the  bill  read 

For  a deficiency  in  the  appropriation  fur  the  year  1818  for  con- 
tingent expenses  of  said  missions— (Rio Janeiro,  Madrid,  Loudon, 
Hague,  and  Stockholm..)  v5,C00  dollars. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Virgiua,  moved  to  reduce  the  contingent  ap- 
propriation tor  defraying  the, expenses  attending  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  (generally  calleu  the  secret  service  fund)  from 
50/00  to  30,600  dollars;  which  motion  mr.  J.  supported  at  some 
length,  and  r pjied  to, by  messrs.  Smith , of  Md.  and  Lowndes,  and 
was  finally  agreed  to— ayes  70,  noes  54. 

The  hill  was  ordered  to  he  engrossed  for  a third  reading;  and 
the  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of'the  whole  to  the  hill  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  certain  officers  of  the  government,  viz.— to  increase  al- 
so the  compensation  of  the  chief  justice  and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court. 

Considerable  debate  again  took  place  on  this  amendment,  in 
which  messrs.  Holmes , Hopkinson,  Livermore  and  Mills,  partici- 
pated. 

Tiie  amendment  was  finally  concurred  in  by  a large  majority. 

Mr.  Strother  then  mov-d  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  bill, 
which  nmtion  lie  supported  in  a speech  of  considerable  length,  a- 
gaiust  thv  bill;  and  was  replied  to  briefly  hy  mr.  Johnson, of  Ky. 
when  the  question  was  taken  on  postponing  the  bill  indefinitely 
and  dccich-d  in  the  negative,  by  yeas  ami  nays,  as  follows— 

YEAS— M<  ssrs.  Austin,  Ball,  Barbour  of  Va.  Bateman.  Bayley, 
Bennett.  Burwell,  Campbell,  Cook,  Crafts,  Culbreth,  Davidson, 
Desha.  Edwards,  Fulger.  Garnett,  Hall  oi  N.  C.  Hasbrourk,  Her- 
kimer, Herrick.  Hogg,  Hunter,  Huntington,  Johnson,  of  Va.  Linn, 
M" La ne  of  III.  W.  Maelay,  W.P.  Maelay,  M’Coy,  Merrill,  Robert 
Moore,  Morton,  Murray,  H.  Nelson,  Patterson,  Pegrarn,  Richards, 
Rogrrs,  Sampson,  Savage,  Sawyer,  Scutider,  Settle,  Shaw,  Slo- 
eumb, Bal.  Smith,  J.  S.  Smith,  Southard,  Speed,  Stewart  N.  C 
Strut  tier,  Tarr,  Tompkins,  Townsend  Tucker  of  S.  C.  Tyler, 
Walker  of  Ky  Williams  of  N.  Y.  Williams  of  N.  C 59. 

NAYS— Mi  ssrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Allen  of  Mass.  Baldwin,  Barber, 
of  *diio,  Bassett,  Beech' r,  Bloomfield*  Butler,  of  Lou.  Clagett, 
Cobb.  Colston,  Comstock,  Crawford,  Cruger,  Cushman,  Darling-, 
tor,  Earl-  , EUicott,  Ervin  ot  S.  C.  Fisher,  Floyd,  Fuller.  Gag-  , 
Hale,  Hall  of  D<  1 Harrison,  Herbert  Hitchcock,  Holmes,  IIop- 
kinson  H os  tetter,  Hubbard,  Irving  of  N.  Y-  Johnson  of  Ky.  Jones. 
Kinsey,  Ivirtland,  Lawyer,  Lincoln,  Little,  Livermore,  Lowndes, 
Nl'L  .ne  D 1.  Mason,  Mass.  Mason  of  R.  I.  Metre- r,  Middleton 
Mills,  Samuel  Moore.  Mosely,  Jer.  Nelson,  Nesbitt,  Ogden,  Orr, 
Palmer,  Parrott,  Pawling,  Pindall,  Pitkin,  Pleasants,  Poindexter, 
Porter.  Reed,  Rhea,  Rice.  Rich,  Ringgold,  Robertson,  Ruggles, 
Schuyi  r,  S -rgeant,  Seybert,  Sh  rwooil,  Silsbee,  Simpkins,  S. 
Smith,  Spen c-tr,  Storrs,  Taiimadge,  Taylor,  Terrell,  Terry,  fuc- 
ker Va.  Upham,  Wallace,  Wentlover.  Westcrlo,  Whitman,  Wilkin, 
Wiiiiams.  Conn.  Wilson,  of  Mass.  Wilson  of  Pa.— 93. 

Mr.  IVhhman  then  renewed  the  motion  which  he  had  made  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  assistant 
post  masters  general  to  2500  doliars,  and  supported  his  motion  by 
reference  to  sundry  facts,  to  prove  i^s  necessity.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and, 


After  an  unsuccessful  motion  by  mr.  J.  S.  Smith  to  recommit  the 
bill  tor  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  tin-  district  judges, 

The  hill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb-  12.  Among  the  petitions  pn  sen  ted  and  referred  this 
morning,  was  one  by  Mr.  Mason,  ot  Mass,  from  Benjamin  Dear- 
born. i,l  Boston,  stating  that  he  has  invented  a mode  of  propel- 
ling wheel  carriages  by  st  am.  well  calculated  for  the  conveyance 
ot  the  mail  and  any  number  of  passengers,  and  which  will  be  per- 
fectly st  core  from  robbers  on  the  high  way— ami  praying  that 
congress  may  direct  an  experiment  to  be  made,  to  test  the  utility 
ol  the  invention 

Mr.  Taylor , from  the  committee  of  revisal  and  unfinished  busi- 
ness, reported  a bill  concerning  th-  allowance  of  pensions  upon  a 
relinquishment  of  bounty  land;  which  was  read  twice,  and  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

Mr.  Herbert, from  the  comnfuee  on  the  district  of  Columbia, 
reported  a bill  concerning  the  hanks  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
[Providing for  the  consolidation  of  the  sever,!  banks  of  the  dis- 
trict into  two  in  each  town. j 

The  hill  was  twice  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Livermore,  from  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads,  reported  a bill  freeing  from  postage  letters  and  packets  to 
and  from  certain  officers  of  agricultural  societies;  which  was  twice 
nad  and  laid  on  the  tabl 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  it  was 

Resolved , That  a committee  he  appoited  jointly  with  such  com- 
mittee as  may  he  appointed  by  the  senate,  to  enquire  what  sub- 
jects before  the  two  houses  it  will  be  proper  to  act  on  during  the 
present  session. 

The  engrossed  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
government  for  the  year  1819,  was  n ad  the  third  time,  passed, 
and  sent  to  the  senate  fur  concurrence. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  to  increase  the  salaries  of  certain  offi- 
cers of  the  government,  was  read  the  third  time,  as  amended  by  . 
the  house,  and  the  question  on  its  passage  decided,  by  yeas  anu 
nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS.— Mi  ssrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Mass.  Anderson,  Kwn.  Barher, 
Ohio,  B.iSS'-tt,  Beecher,  Blount,  Butler,  Lou.  Clagett,  Cobb.  Cols- 
ton, Comstock,  Cruger.  Cushman,  Darlington,  Davidson,  EUicott, 
Fisher,  Floyd, Fuller,  Hale,  Hull,  Del.  Herbert, Hitchcock, Holmes, 
Hopkinson, Hubbard,  Johnson, Ken.  Kinsey, Kirtbnd,  Lawyer, Lin_ 
coin,  Little,  Livermore,  M’Lane,  D 1.  Mason,  Mass.  Mercer,  Middle, 
ton.  Mills,  Moseley,  Jer.  Nelson,  Nesbitt, Newton,  Ogden,  Palmer 
Parrott,  Pawling,  Pindall,  Pitkin, Pb asants,  Poindexter,  Quarles* 
Rhea,  Rice,  Rich.  Ringgold.  Robertson,  Ruggles,  Schuyler,  Sey- 
bert, Sherwood,  Silsbee,  Simkins,  S.  Smith,  Al-x.  Smyth,  Spen- 
cer, Sthrrs,  Stuart,  Md.  Taylor,  'Ferry,  Wendover,  Westerlo, 
Whitman,  Wilkin,  Williams.  Con.  Wilson,  Mass.--76. 

N a YS.— Messrs.  Austin,  Ball,  Barbour,  Vir,  Bateman,  Bayley, 
Bennett,  Baden,  Burwell,  Campbell,  Cook,  Crafts,  Culbivth, 
Desha,  Edwards,  Garnett,  Gilbert,  Hall,  N.  C.  Hendricks,  H rki- 
tner,  Herrick,  Huntington,  Johnson, Va.  Linn,  MvL.  an  III.  W.  Ma- 
elay, W.  P.  Maelay.  M’Coy,  Marchand,  Merrill,  Robt.  Moore,  Sam. 
Maore,  Morton,  H.  Nelson,  P.  tterson,  Pegrmn,  Ifet  hards,  Rogers, 
Sampson,  Savage,  Scudder,  Settle,  Shaw.  Bal.  Smith,  Southard, 
Stewart,  N.  C.  Strother,  Tarr,  Tompkins,  Tucker,  S.  C.  Tyler, 
Walker,  N.  C.  Wallace,  Whiteside,  Williams,  N.  Y.  Williams,  N. 
C.  Wilson,  Pen.— 56. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  returned  to  the  senate  for  concur- 
rence in  the  amendments. 

Mr  Williams,  ot'  N.  C.  agreeably  to  the  intimation  which  he 
gave  yesterday,  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved.  That  the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  United 
States  shall  consist  ofsuch  proportions  of  artillery,  infantry,  and 
riflemen,  not  exceeding  in  "the  whole  6,000  men, as  the  president 
ofth.  United  States  shall  judge  proper;  and  that  the  committee 
on  military  affairs  be  instructed  to  report  a bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  (I  illiams  supported  bis  proposition  in  a speech  nearly  two 
hours  in  length. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  replied,  and  spoke  also  at  considerable 
length  against  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  army.  When  he  had 
concluded 

Mr.  Simkins,  of  S.  C.  intimating  a wish  to  offer  his  opinions  on 
the  question,  which  the  lateness  of  the.  hour  opposed  to-day,  mov- 
ed an  adjournment,  which  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 

The  house  adjourned,  alter  4 o’clock. 

Saturday,  Feb . 13.  The  engrossed  bill  concerning  the  allowance 
to  pensioners  upon  a relinquishment  of  bounty  lands,  was  passed 
and  sent  to  the  senate. 

The  bills  from  the  senate  providing  for  a grant  of  land  for  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Mississippi;  and  for  th*-  support 
of  a seminary  of  learning  within  the  said  state;  and  authorizing 
the  president  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  the  lands  reserved 
by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  to  certain  chiefs  and  warriors 
or  other  Indians  of  the  Creek  nation,  were  severally  rea  l tha 
third  time, passed  and  returned  to  the  senate. 

The  bill  supplementary  to  the  acts  concerning  the  coasting 
trade;  and  the  hill  for  tire  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
lati  gen.  George  Washington,  on  the  capitol  square,  were  receive 
ed  from  the  seriate,  and  severally  twice  re  .d;the  first  was  referred 
to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  the  second  com  milted  to 
a committee  of  the  whole  house. 

The  house  then  proceeded  again  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution offered  try  Mr.  Williams,  of  N.  C.  to  reduce  the  army  ot 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  j.  S.  Smith,  of  N.  C.  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
adding  thereto  the  following: 

Resolved.  That  the  actor  acts  of  congress  authorizing  the ^ap- 
pointment of  two  major  generals  be  repealed,  and  that  th  office 
of  major  general,  in  tin  military  peace  establishment  of  '.he  United 
States,  be  disp.  us  d with.  , „ 

Resolved,  That  the  residue  of  the  staff  oftine  army  ofthe  Unicefi 
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States  be  reduced  to  one  half  of  the  present  number  of  officers,  or 
as  n*ar!y  so  as  th-- nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of. 

The  amendment  whs  acc  pt-d  by  Mr.  Williams  as  a partofthe 
motion. 

Mi'.  Simkins  took  the  Boor  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions,  and 
•pok  uiT.rly  an  hour  agaitsi  r.  Cueing  the  army. 

Mr.  Senvjer  s-tohr  a short  time  in  fi  or  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Sturrs  opposed  the  resolutions,  and  replied  at  some  lengtli 
t«  thr  iilvocutes  of  the  proposition. 

. Mr.  Livermore  -pok.  bn  fiy  in  favor  of  reducing  the  army. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Kv.  opposed  it,  and  spok-a  short  time  in  an- 
swer to  tlios  - who  advocated  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Holmes,  after  stating  that  there  were  but  fifteen  days  re- 
maining oi  the  session.  Sic.  moved  that  the  resolutions,  &c.  be  laid 
on  th  fc  ble. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  laying  the  resolutions  on  the 
tabk  ,au  I d<  cid  •:  ia  t'i  afiirmativ  , h">  follows— 

YEAS1—  M'  ssrs.  Abbot,  Ami.-rsm.,  Ky.  Bildwin,  Barbour,  Va 
Bassett,  B nnett,  ButUr,  of  Lmi.  f lagr-u,  Clairborne,  Comstock, 
Crawford,  Crugi-r.  Culbn-th.  Davidson.  Folger,  Harrison.  Has 
bro-.ck.  Herrick.  Hitchc 'tk,  H.  lines,  Httpkinson,  Hunter,  Irving. 
K,  Y.  Johnson,  V».  Johnson,  Ky.  Jones,  Kinsey,  Law  r,  Ltwis. 
Lincoln,  L on, Little,  MLane  cl  D I.  M‘Leau  of  111.  M*Coy.  Mer- 
rill, Middleton.  Samuel  Moore.  H.  N Ison,  New,  Newton,  Ogil.u, 
Parrott,  Pawling,  P.- gram,  Pleasants,  Poindexter  Porter  Rhea, 
Rich,  Uinggol  i,  Rob.  rt'on.  Sergeant,  Seybert,  Si  .diins,  S.  Smith. 
Ba  Sm  th,  Southard, Speed,  Stores,  Strong,  Tailmadge,  Terrell, 
Tompkins,  Trimble,  Tucker  of  Va.  Tyler,  Upliain,  Walker  of 
Ky-  W-wf/v  r,  Wilkin. — 71. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adams,  Allen,  Mass.  Ball.  B.iyley,  Beecher,  B.  I- 
linger,  BoJeo,  BorwHI,  Campbell*  Cobh,  Colston,  Conk,  Darling- 
ton,  Desha,  Earle.  Edwards.  Fisher,  Gag  , Garnett,  Gilbert.  Hale, 
Hall  of  D.  I.  Hall  of  N.  C.  H -ndrick*.  H r!>-  rt,  H rkiu.er,  Hi -ster, 
Hogg.  Hostetler,  Huntington,  Livermore,  W.  Maclay,  W.  P.  Ma- 
cl«y,  Mart-hand,  Mason  of  R.  I.  Mercer,  Mills,  Root.  Moore, 
Murray,  Jer.  N ison,  Orr.  Patterson,  Bit—,  Richards,  Sampson, 
Savage,  Sawyer. ScuJder,  Settle,  Sluw.  Sherwood,  Sloenmb.J.  S. 
Smith.  Stewart  of  N.  C.  Stuart  of  Mil.  I'aylor,  l’-rry,  Tucker 
of  S.  C.  Walk  r of  N.  C.  Whiteside,  Whitman,  Williams  of  Conn. 
Williams  of  N.  Y.  Williams  ofN.  C.  Wilson  of  Mass.  Wilson  of 
Pa.— 6h. 

Bo  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  house  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  resolved  itself  in- 
to a conv  ittee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Smith,  ot  Md.  iu  the  chair,  on 
the  hills  to  enable  the  people  of  the  territories  of  Missouri  and 
Alabama  to  form  state  gov  ruin  tits. 

The  bill  relating  to  the  Missouri  territory  was]  the  first  in  or 
■der,  and  tilt-  first  token  up. 

The  committee  were  busily  oceupi-d  until  half  past  4 o’clock, 
til  maturing  the  di  i„jls  of  this  bill,  and  discussing  propositions 
for  its  amendment;  in  which  Messrs.  Scott,  Robertson,  Mills,  Har- 
rison, Anderson,  of  Ky.  Desha,  Talluiadg/y,  Clay  aid  Barbour, 
participated. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration,  Mr.  Tailmadge  moved  an 
amendment,  substantially,  to  limit  the  existence  of  slavery  iu  the 
new  stale,  by  declaring  all  free  who  should  b-  born  in  the  territo- 
ry after  its  admission  into  the  union,  and  p-oviding  for  the  gradu- 
al emancipation  of  those  now  held  in  bondage. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  and  pretty  wide  debate, 
in  which  the  proposition  was  supported  bv  the  mover,  and  by 
M.-ssrs.  Liv-  r. noream)  Mills;  and  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Clay, 
f Speaker,' Barbour  and  Puidall;  but  before  any  question  was  ta- 

The  committee  rose;  and  the  lionse  adjourned. 

Monday , Feb.  15.— The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  U.  States,  transmitting  statements  of 
his  a counts;  which  letter  and  statements  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
tb  - table. 

Among  ihe  memorials  presented  to-day  was  the  following: 

By  Mr.  Sergeant,  the  p.  tition  of  sundry  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia, stating,  that,  late  in  tiir  year  1806,  they  mad*-  large  ship- 
ments in  American  and  colonial  produce  Iro  n ports  of  the  Unit  d 
States  to  the  port  of  Antwerp,  in  France;  that  the  vess.ls  in  which 
their  shipments  w.  re  made  were  carri--d  into  England,  under  the 
Orders  in  Connell  of  Great  Britain,  and,  alter  being  subjected  to 
illegal  duti-.s,  \vi  iv  released;  that,  upon  tle  ir  arrival  at  tli  port  ol 
Antwerp,  the  ships  with  their  cargoes,  were  seized  under  the  de- 
crees of  France,  commonly  called  the  Berlin  and  Mi'an  decrees, 
and  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  treasury  of  Franci;  that 
all  their  efforts  to  obtain  redress  have  been  unavailing,  and  praying 
that  such  Me  asures  may  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  as  will  induce  that  ol  France  to  grant  them  compensation  ior 
their  property, as  well  as  (br  its  detention. 

Tue  memorial  was  read,  and  refi-rr  d to  the  secretary  of  state. 

A petition  was  also  presented  by  Mr.  Piiulall,  from  sundry  inha- 
bitants or  the  state  of  Virginia,  praying  to  be  p<  r nitted  to  settle 
on  Columbia  river,  in  the  Missouri  "territory,  at  a point  la-low  the 
In  ad  id  the  navigation  on  said  riv--r:  and  referred  to  the  committee 
o.i  public  lands. 

A memorial  was  presented,  also,  by  Mr.  Speaker,  from  George 
Williams,  explanatory  of  his  conduct  as  a dir-  ctor.  on  the  part  of  | 
the  government,  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  ordered  to  Jir-o.i  th- table. 

Mi.  Smith , of  Md.  r-porti  d a bill  making  an  appropriation  f<r 
carrying  into  elf  ct  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  on  the  1st  day 
of  March,  1817,  ‘'making  reservation  of  certain  public  lands  to 
supply  timber  for  naval  purposes;”  which  was  twice  read  and  coin- 
mi;  ted 

Mr.  Johnson, o(  Ky  reported  a bill  for  establishing  an  additional 
military  academy,  and  a military  school  of  application;  which  was  ‘ 
twice  real  and  committed. 

The  house  having  again  rdsolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  | 


whole.  Mr  Smith,  of  Md.  In  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
people  of  the  Missouri  t-rritory  to  form  a constitution  and  slate  go- 
vernment, and  for  the  admission  of  the  same  into  the  union. 

The  question  being  on  the  proposition  of  Mr  Tailmadge,  to 
amend  the  hill  by  adding  to  it  the  following  proviso: 

- And  provided.  That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitud- , he  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  tfi-  party  shall  have  been  fully  convicted;  and  that 
all  children  born  within  the  sail  state,  after  the  admission  thereof 
into  the  union,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty  five  years.’  ’ 

The  d.-hate  which  commenced  on  Saturday,  was  to-day  resumed 
on  this  proposition,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  I'aylor,  Mr-  Mills , 
Mr  Livermore,  and  Mr.  Falter,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Barbour,  Mr. 
tindall , Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr-  Holmes. 

Tnis  ilebat-. , which  was  quit  interesting,  involved  two  questions; 
no--  of  right,  the  other  of  expediency.  Both  w re  supported  by 
the  advocates  of  the  amendment,  and  gem  rally  opposed  by  it  s 
opponents.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  eonti  ndeil  that  congr.  ss  had 
no  right  to  prescribe  to  any  state  the  details  of  iis  government, 
ai.y  farther  than  it  should  be  republican  in  its  form;  that  si.cli  a 
powi  r would  be  nugatory’,  if  exercised,  since,  once  udniitl.  d into 
the  union,  the  people  of  any  state  liqve  the  uuquestioin  il  right  to 
a >end  their  constitution  f government,  &c. 

On  the  other  liand,  it  was  as  strongly  contended  that  congress 
had  the  right  to  annex  conditions  to  the  admission  ot  any  n<  vv  state 
into  the  union;  that  slavery  was  incompatible  with  our  republican 
institutions,  &c. 

Besides  the  above  gentlemen,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Hendricks 
spoke  on  points  incidentally  introduced  into  the  debate. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tailmadge,  to 
am  ud  the  bill,  the  vote  was 

For  tiie  amendment  79 

Against  it  67 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  house  then  proceeded  i:i  the  further  consideration  and  ma- 
turing of  the  provisions  of  th--  bid;  which  occupiid  the  house  until 
the  usual  hour  of  adjournment. 

Tuesday.  Feb,  6.— Several  bills  pass  d through  diiF  r nt  stages  of 
their  progress. 

Mr.  Williams.  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  proceed  again  to  the 
consideration  of  tin  proposition  to  reduce  the  army;  widen  motion 
w as  rejected  by’ a majority  of  about  10  Votes. 

Tli  - house  then  proceeded  to  th  consideration  of  th-  amend; 
incuts  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  to  th-  hill  for  au- 
thorising the  people  of  tha  territory  of  Missouri  to  form  a cnugii. 
tution  anils  tat  - government,  and  lor  the  admission  of  the  same 
into  the  Union. 

[The  amendments  was  agreed  to,  slavery  prohiliitcd  in  the  pro* 
posed  state— see  the  particular,  it  the  last  volume,  page  4 7,8.  This 
business  and  the  debates  upon  it  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
day.] 

Wednesday,  Feb.  17.  Mr.  Handover  presented  a memorial  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Nr  w York,  pray  ing  that 
uo  measure  may  be  adopted  tending  to  dissolve  th.;  charter  of  the 
bank  of  th.:  United  States,  but  that  the  evils  alleged  may  In  cor- 
rected, and  the  hank  permitted  to  continue  its  up  rations;  jmd 
Mr.  Tyler  presented  a similar  memorial  trom  sundry  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Richmond;  both  of  which  m-morials  were  read  and  re- 
ferr  d to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  uhom  was  com- 
mitted the  report  on  the  bank,  &e. 

The  bill  from  the  senate, ‘-supplementary  to  the  acts  coheeriljg 
the  coasting  trade,”  which  bail  been  ref  rr  -d  to  the  eo  mmf.ee  of 
ways  and  means,  was  reported  by  mr . Smirk,  ol  Md.  without  amend- 
nient.  [1’his  bill,  it  will  be  recollected,  proposes  to  divide  the  sea 
coast  and  rivers  therein,  into  f our  districts, as  hen-tuiore  stated  in 
detail] 

Mr.  Silslcc  moved  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  which  proposed, 
in  effect,  to  divide  the  sea  coast  of  the  United  St-ms  into  tri  o dis- 
tricts, instead  of  four,  as  contempt  nd  by  the  lull;  the  first  dis- 
trict to  extend  from  the  east,  rti  limits  ;»f  iii  Unit,  d State-,  to  the 
southern  limits  of  Georgia;  the  2d  district  Innn  the  river  Perdido 
to  the  western  limits  of  the  Unite  1 States. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  a discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  ili.as 
well  as  live  particular  proposition;  in  which  m s i s.  Si/tbec.  Orr, 
Smith  of  Md.  Livermore,  and  Whitman,  took  pari;  a-.d  the  d.  • 
bate  had  proceeded  for  some  time,  when 

Mr.  Trimble,  to  give  further  time  lor  considering  a proposition 
so  important  in  its  character,  moved  to  Jay  the  billon  the  i.fule; 
w die  i notion  prevailed,  and 
The  hill  was  laid  on  tile  table. 

Mr.  Spemcr , from  the  committee  appointed  on  the  19th  of  April 
last,  to  enquire  into  toe  official  conduct  of  Wni.  P.  Van  Ness  and 
..  Matthias  B.  rallmailge,  jm!g  s of  the  southern  and  northern 
districts  ot  New-York, anti  ol  William  Stepu-ns,  jmlg  ; ol  tin  dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  made  a report,  touching  the  official  conduct  of 
the  two  first,  named  gentlemen;  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  b printed. 

Several  bills  passed  through  Jiff  r-nt  stages  or  were  passed. 
The  engrossed  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  tlie'ter'ritory  of 
Mi-sonri  to  firm  a constitution  and  state  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  union  oil  an  equal  looting 
with  the  original  stales,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and 
sent,  to  tin- s.  nate. 

Th  house  tlu-n  f.  solved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Smith,  ot  Md.  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  provide  a territorial 
govern. neiit  for  the  southern  part  (the  Arkansaw  country)  of  the 
Missouri  V rritory. 

Mr  .Taylor,  d New  York,  moved  to  amend  the  hill  by  inserting 
a danse  (si  niiarto  that  incorporated,  on  the  motion  oi  Mr  Tall- 
mailge,  in  the  Missouri  bill)  to  prohibit  the  existence  of  slav.  ry 
in  the  new  territory. 

This  motion  gave  vise  to  a wide  and  long  continued  debate, 
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covering  part  of  the  ground  previously  occupied  on  this  subject, 
hut  differing  in  part,  as  the  present  proposition  was  to  impose  a 
condition  on  a territorial  government,  instead  of,  as  in  the  former 
case,  to  enjoin  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  the  constitution  of 
a state,  and  as  it  applied  to  a more  southern  territory. 

The  motion  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  TaUmadge,  Liver- 
more, S/jencer,  and  Cushman ; a. id  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Clay , 
Robertson , Walker  of  N.  C.  Tyler,  Hugh  Nelson,  Storrs,  Johnson  of 
Va.  Barbour  of  Va.  M'Lane  of  Del.  and  Kinsey.  Several  of  the 
gentlemen  spoke  more  than  once,  and  the  debate  was  maintained, 
with  much  ant  nation,  until  near  4 o’clock. 

The  question  was  finally  taken  on  the  first  part  of  the  motion 
(it  having  been  divided)  in  the  following  words: 

' ‘'That  th-  further  introduction  oi  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude he  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes, of  which 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;” 

And  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

For  the  motion  69 

Against  it  . . , 89 

The  remaining  part  of  the  proposition  to  declare  all  the  chil- 
dren tree  after  ?-’  years  of  age,  wito  shall  be  hereafter  born  in  the 
territory,  wasuegatived  without  a division. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  with  the  bill,  and  having  gone 
through  it,  next  took  up  the  bill 

For  enabling  the  people  of  Alabama  to  form  a constitution  and 
state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  same  into  the 
union  on  a footing  with  the  original  states. 

Much  time  was  busily  employed  by  the  committee  in  receiving 
and  disposing  of  various  amendments  proposed  to  the  details  of 
this  bill,  and  in  considering  and  deciding  on  its  provisions-Mtssrs. 
Crowell , Poindexter,  Cobb  and  others  entered  into  the  discussion. 
The  committee  negatived  one  or  two  motions  to  rise,  and  perse- 
vered through  the  bill,  when  ..  . , 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported  both  bills  to  the  house,  with 
the  amendments  made  thereto;  and,  at  near  5 o’clock, 

The  house  adjourned. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


Bank  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

McCnlloh,  *1  Writ  of  eiror  from  the  court  of  appeals 
— . v„s‘  , , f of  Maryland. 

The  state  of  Maryland..) 

The  chief,  justice  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court: 

In  the  case  now  to  be  determined;  the  defendant, 
a sovereign  state,  denies  tile  obligation  of  a law  en- 
acted by  the  legislature  of  the  union,  and  the  plain- 
tiff, on  liis  part,  contests  the  validity  of  an  act  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  state. — 
The  constitution  of  our  country,  in  its  most  interest- 
ing and  vital  parts,  is  to  be  considered;  the  conflict- 
ing powers  of  the  government  of  the  union  and  of 
its  members,  as  marked  in  that  constitution,  are  to 
be  discussed;  and  an  opinion  given,  which  may  es- 
sentially influence  the  great  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment. No  tribunal  can  approach  such  a ques- 
tion without  a deep  sense  of  its  importance,  and  of 
the  awful  responsibility  involved  in  its  decision. — 
But  it  must  be  decided  peacefully,  or  remain  a 
source  of  hostile  legislation,  perhaps  of  hostility  of 
a still  more  serious  nature,  and  if  it  is  to  be  so  decid- 
ed, by  this  tribunal  alone'can  the  decision  be  made. 
On  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  the 
constitution  of  our  country  devolved  this  important 
duty. 

The  first  question  made  in  the  cause  is.  Has  con- 
gress power  to  incorporate  a bank? 

it  has  been  truly  said,  that  this  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  an  open  question",  entirely  unpreju- 
diced by  the  fimher  proceedings  of  the  nation  re- 
specting it.  The  principle  now  contested  was  in- 
troduced at  a very  early  period  of  our  history,  has 
been  recognized  by  rrlany  successive  legislatures, 
and  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  j ndicial  department 
in  cases.of#eculiar  delicacy,  as  a law  of  undoubted 
obligation. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a bold  and  daring  usur- 
pation might  be  resisted,  after  an  acquiescence  still 
longer  and  more  complete  than  tliis.  But  it  is  con- 
ceived that  a doubtful  question,  one  on  which  hu- 
man reason  may  pause  and  the  human  judgment  be 
suspended,  in  the  decision  of  which  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  are  not  concerned,  but  the  respec- 


tive powers  of  those  who  are  equally  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  to  be  adjusted,  if  not  put  at 
rest  by  the  practice  of  the  government,  ought  to  re- 
ceive a considerable  impression  from  that  practice. 
An  exposition  of  the  constitution,  deliberately  es- 
tablished by  legislative  actfi,  on  the  faith  of  which 
an  immense  property  has  been  advanced,  ought  not 
to  be  lightly  disregarded. 

The  power  now  contested  was  exercised  by  the 
first  congress  elected  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion. The  bill  for  incorporating  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  did  not  steal  upon  an  unsuspecting 
legislature  and  pass  unobserved.  Its  principle  was 
completely  understood,  and  was  opposed  with 
equal  zeal  and  ability.  After  being  resisted  first  in 
the  fair  and  open  field  of  debate,  and  afterwards  in 
the  executive  cabinet,  with  as  much  persevering 
talent  as  any  measure  has  ever  experienced,  and 
being  supported*- by  arguments,  which  convinced 
minds  as  pure  and  as  intelligent  as  this  country  can 
boast,  it  became  a law.  The  original  act  was  per- 
mitted to  expire,  but  a short  experience  of  the  em- 
barrassments to  which  the  refusal  to  revive  it  expos- 
ed the  government,  convinced  those,  who  were 
most  prejudiced  against  the  measure,  of  its  necessi- 
ty, and  induced  the  passage  of  the  present  law.  It 
would  require  no  ordinary  share  of  intrepidity  to 
assert  that  a measure  adopted  under  these  circum- 
stances was  a bold  and  plain  usurpation,  to  which 
the  constitution  gave  no  countenance. 

These  observations  belong  to  the  cause;  but  they 
are  not  made  under  the  impression  that,  were  the 
question  entirely  new,  the  law  would  be  found  irre- 
concileable  with  the  constitution. 

In  discussing  this  question,  the  counsel  for  the 
state  of  Maryland  have  deemed  it  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  to  con- 
sider that  instrument  not  as  emanating  from  the 
people,  but  as  the  act  of  sovereign  and  independent 
states.  The  powers  of  the  g-eneral  government,  it 
has  been  said,  are  delegated  by  the  states,  who 
alone  are  truly  sovereign,  andmustbe  exercised  in 
subordination  to  the  states,  who  alone  possess  su- 
preme dominion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  proposition. — 
The  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  was 
indeed  elected  by  the  state  legislatures.  But  the 
instrument,  when  it  came  from  their  hands,  was  a 
mere  proposal,  without  obligation,  or  preetnsions  to 
it.  It  was  reported  to  the  then  existing  congress  of 
the  United  States,  with  a request  that  it  might  “be 
submitted  to  a convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in 
each  slate  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  legislature,  for  their  assent  and  ra- 
tification.” This  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted; 
and,  by  the  convention,  by  congress,  and  by  the 
state  legislatures,  the  instrument  was  submitted  to 
the  people.  They  acted  upon  it  in  the  only  manner 
on  which  they  can  act  safely,  effectively  and  wisely, 
in  such  a subject,  by  ass  embling  in  convention,  it 
is  true,  they  assembled  in  their  several  states — and 
where  else  should  they  have  assembled?  No  poli- 
tical dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of 
breaking  down  the  lines  which  separate  states,  and 
of  compounding  the  American  people  into  one  com- 
mon mass.  Of • consequence,  when  they  act  they 
act  in  their  states.  But  the  measures  they  adopt 
do  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  be  the  measures  ol 
the  people  themselves,  or  become  the  measures  of 
the  :tate  governments. 

From  these  conventions  the  constitution  derives 
its  whole  authority.  The  government  proceeds  di- 
rectly from  the  people:  is  “ordained  and  establish- 
ed” in  the  name  of  the  people;  and  is  declared  to 
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be  ordained  “in  order  to  form  a more  and  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquili- 
ty, and  secure  the  blessing's  of  liberty  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity.”  The  assent  of  the  states  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  is  implied  in  calling  a con- 
vention, and  thus  submitting  that  instrument  to  the 
people.  Hut  the  people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
accept  or  reject  it;  and  their  act  was  final.  It  re- 
quired not  the  affirmance,  and  could  not  be  nega- 
tived, by  the  state  governments.  The  constitution, 
u lien  thus  adopted,  was  of  complete  obligation,  and 
bound  the  state  sovereignties. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  people  had  already  sur- 
rendered all  their  powers  to  the  state  sovereignties, 
and  had  nothingmore  to  give.  But  surely  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  may  resume  and  modify  the  pow- 
ers granted  to  government  does  not  remain  to  be 
settled  in  this  country.  Much  more  might  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  general  government  be  doubted, 
had  it  been  created  by  the  states.  The  powers  de- 
legated to  the  state  sovereignties  were  to  be  exer- 
cised by  themselves,  not  by  a distinct  and  indepen- 
dent sovereignty,  created  by  themselves.  To  the 
formation  of  a league  such  as  was  the  confedera- 
tion, the  state  sovereignties  were  certainly  compe- 
tent. Rut  when  “in  order  to  form  a more  perfect 
union,”  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  change  this  al- 
liance into  an  effective  government,  possessing’ 
great  and  sovereign  power  and  acting  directly  on 
the  people,  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  deriving  its  powers  directly  from  them, 
was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

The  government  of  the  union,  then,  whatever 
may  be  the  influence  of  this  fact  on  the  case,  is,  em- 
phatically and  truly,  a government  of  the  people. — 
Inform  and  in  substance  it  emanates  from  them. — 
Its  powers  are  granted  by  them,  and  are  to  be  exer- 
cised directly  on  them,  and  for  their  benefit. 

This  government  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
one  of  the  enumerated  powers.  The  principle  that 
it  can  exercise  only  the  powers  granted  to  it,  would 
seem  too  apparent  to  have  required  to  be  enforced 
by  all  those  arguments  which  its  enlightenedfriends, 
while  it  was  depending  before  the  people,  found  it 
necessary  to  urge.  That  principle  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted.  But  the  question  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  powers  actually  granted,  is  perpetual- 
ly arising,  and  will  pi’obably  continue  to  arise  as  long 
as  our  system  shall  exist. 

f In  discussing  these  questions,  the  conflicting  pow- 
ers of  the  general  and  state  governments  must  be 
brought  into  view,  and  the  supremacy  of  their  re- 
spective laws,  when  they  were  in  opposition,  mjist 
be  settled. 

If  any  one  proposition  could  command  the  univer- 
sal assent  of  mankind,  we  might  expect  it  woidd  be 
this — that  the  government  of  the  union,  though  li- 
mited in  its  powers,  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of 
action.  This  would  seem  to  result  necessarily  from 
its  nature.  It  is  the  government  of  all;  its  powers 
are  delegated  by  all;  it  represents  all,  and  acts  for 
all.  Though  any  one  state  may  lie  willing  to  con- 
trol its  operations,  no  state  is  willing  to  allow  others 
to  conti’ol  them.  The  nation,  on  those  subjects  on 
which  it  can  act,  must  necessarily  bind  its  compo- 
nent parts.  But  this  question  is  not  left  to  mere 
reason:  the  people  have,  in  express  terms,  decided 
it,  by  saying,  “this  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,”  “shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,” 
and  by  requiring  that  the  members  of  the  state  le- 
gislatures, and  the  officers  of  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial departments  of  the  state,  shall  take  the  oath 
, of  fidelity  to  it. 


The  govrrnment  of  the  United  States,  then, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme;  and  its 
laws,  when  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution, 
form  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  “any  thing  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.” 

Among  the  enumerated  powers,  we  do  not  find 
that  of  establishing  a bank  or  creating  a corporation. 
But  there  is  no  phrase  in  the  instrument  which,  like 
the  articles  of  confederation,  excludes  incidental  or 
implied  powers;  and  requires  that  every  thing  grant* 
ed  shall  be  expressly  and  minutely  described.  Even 
the  ldth  amendment,  which  was  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quieting  the  excessive  jealousies  whicn  had 
been  excited,  omits  the  word  “expressly,”  and  de- 
clares only  that  the  powers,”  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  states,  are  re- 
served to  the  states  or  to  the  people,”  i hus  k aving 
the  question,  whether  the  particular  power  which 
may  become  the  subect  of  contest  has  been  delegated 
to  the  one  government,  or  pro  uedtc  the  other, 
to  depend  on  a fair  construction  of  the  whole  instru- 
ment. The  men  who  drew  and  adopted,  this  amend- 
ment had  experienced  the  embarrassment  res*. • Itir  g 
from  the  insertion  of  this  word  in  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  probably  omitted  it  to  avoid  those 
embarrassments.  A constitution,  to  contain  an  ac- 
curate detail  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  which  its  great 
powers  will  admit,  and  of  all  the*-  means  by  which 
they  may  be  carried  into  execution,  would  partake 
of  the  prolixity  of  a legal  code,  and  could  scarcely 
he  embraced  by  the  human  mind.  It  would  probably 
never  be  understood  by  the  public.  Its  nature, 
therefore,  requires  that  only  its  great  outlines  should 
be  marked,  its  important  objects  designated,  and 
the  minor  ingredients  which  compose  those  objects 
be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  them- 
selves. That  this  idea  was  entertained  by  the  fra- 
mers of  the  American  constitution,  is  not  only  to  be 
inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  but  from 
the  language.  Why  else  were  some  of  the  limita- 
tions, found  in  the  ninth  sect  on  of  the  1st  article, 
introduced?  It  is  also,  in  some  degree  warranted  by 
their  having  omitted  to  use  any  restrictive  term 
which  might  prevent  its  receiving  a fair  and  just 
interpretation.  In  considering  this  question,  then, 
we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  a constitution  we  are 
expounding. 

Although,  among  the  enumerated  powers  of 
government,  we  do  not  find  the  word  “bank”  or 
“incorporation,”  we  find  the  great  powers  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  to  borrow'  money,  to  regulate  com- 
merce, to  declare  and  conduct  a war,  and  to  raise 
and  support  armies  and  navies.  The  sword  and  the 
purse,  all  the  external  relations,  and  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  the  industry  of  the  nation,  are 
entrusted  to  its  government.  It  can  never  be  pre- 
tended that  these  vast  powers  draw  after  them 
others  of  inferior  importance,  merely  because  they 
are  inferior.  Such  ad  idea  can  never  be  advanced. 
But  it  may  with  great  reason  be  contended,  that  a. 
government,  entrusted  with  such  ample  powers, 
on  the  due  execution  of  which  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  so  vitally  depends,  must 
also  be  entrusted  with  ample  means  for  their  exe- 
cution. The  power  being  given,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  nation  to  facilitate  its  execution.  It  can 
never  be  their  interest,  and  cannot  be  presumed 
to  have  been  their  intention,  to  c’og  and  embar 
rass  its  execution  bv  withholding  the  most  appro- 
priate means.  Throughout  this  vast  republic,  from 
the  St.  Croix  to  the  Guipli  of  Mexico,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  revenue  is  to  be  collected 
and  expended,  armies  are  to.  be  marched  and  sup 
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ported.  The  exigencies  of  the  nation  may  require 
that  the  treasure  raised  in  the  north  should  be  trans- 
ported to  the  south,  that  raised  in  the  east  conveyed 
to  the  west,  or  that  this  or  ;er  should  be  reversed. 
Is  that  construction  of  the  constitution  to  be  prcfer- 
red-which  would  render  these  operations  difficult, 
hazardous,  and  expensive?  Can  we  adopt  that  con- 
struction, unless  the  words  imperiously  require  it, 
which  would  impute  to  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment, when  granting  these  powers  for  the  public 
good,  the  intention  of  impeding  their  exercise  by 
withholding  a choice  of  means?  If,  indeed,  such  be 
the  mandate  of  the  constitution,  we  have  only  to 
obey;  but  that  instrument  does  not  profess  to  enu- 
merate the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers 
may  be  executed,  nor  does  it  prohibit  the  creation  of 
a corporation,  if  the  existence  of  such  a being  be 
essential  to  the  beneficial  exercise  of  those  powers. 
It  is,  then,  the  subject  of  fair  enquiry,  how  far  such 
means  may  be  employed? 

It  is  not  denied,  that  the  powers  given  to  the 
government  imply  the  ordinary  means  of  execution. 
That,  for  example,  of  raising  revenue  and  applying 
it  to  national  purposes,  is  admitted  to  imply  the 
power  of  conveying  money  from  place  to  place,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  notion  may  require,  and  of 
employing  the  usual  means  of  conveyance.  But  it 
is  denied  that  the  government  has  its  choice  of 
means;  or  that  it  may  employ  the  most  convenient 
means,  if,  to  employ  them,  it  be  necessary  to  erect  a 
corporation. 

On  what  foundation  does  this  argument  rest? 
On  tills  alone:  The  power  of  creating  a corpora- 
tion is  one  appertaining  to  sovereignty,  and  is  not 
expressly  conferred  on  congress.  This  is  true.  But 
all  legislative  powers  appertain  to  sovereignty.  The 
original  powers  of  giving  the  law  on  any  subject 
whatever,  is  a sovereign  power;  and  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union  is  restrained  from  creating  a 
corporation  as  a means  for  performing  its  functions, 
on  the  single  reason,  that  the  creation  of  a corpora- 
tion is  an  act  of  sovereignty;  if  the  sufficiency  of  this 
reason  be  acknowledged,  there  would  be  some  dif- 
ficulty in  sustainingthe  authority  of  congress  to  pass 
other  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  ob- 
jects. 

The  government  which  has  a right  to  do  an  act, 
and  has  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of  performing  that 
act,  murt,  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  be  al- 
lowed to  select  the  means;  and  those  who  contend 
that  it  may  not  select  any  appropriate  means,  that 
one  particular  mode  of  effecting  the  object  is  ex- 
cepted, have  taken  upon  themselves  the  burden  of 
establishing  that  exception. 

The  creation  of  a corporation,  it  is  said,  appertains 
to  sovereignty^  This  is  admitted.  But  to  what 
portion  of  sovereignty  does  it  appertain?  Does  it 
belong  to  one  more  than  to  another?  In  America, 
the  powers  of  sovereignty  are  divided  between  the 
government  of  the  union  and  those  of  the  states.! 
The)’  are  each  sovereign,  with  respect  to  the  objects  I 
committed  to  it,  and  neither  sovereign  with  respect! 
to  the  objects  committed  to  the  other.  We  cannot: 
comprehend  that  train  of  reasoning  which  would; 
maintain  that  the  extent  of  power  granted  by  the  j 
people  is  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  the  nature  and  I 
terms  of  the  grant,  but  by  its  date.  Some  state  | 
constitutions  were  formed  before,  some  since  that! 
of  the  United  States.  We  cannot  believe  that  their  j 
relation  to  each  other  is  in  any  degree  dependent  | 
upon  this  circumstance.  Their  respective  powers! 
must,  we  think,  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  they  had  j 
been  formed  at  the  same  time.  Had  they  been  formed  j 
at  the  same  time,  and  had  the  people  conferred  oft  i 


the  general  government  the  power  contained  in  the 
constitution,  and  on  the  states  the  whole  residuum 
of  power,  would  it  have  been  asserted  that  the 
government  of  th'e  union  was  not  sovereign  with 
respect  to  those  objects  which  were  entrusted  to  it, 
in  relation  to  which  its  laws  were  declared  to  be 
supreme?  If  this  could  not  have  been  asserted,  we 
cannot  well  comprehend  the  process  of  reasoning 
which  maintains,  that  a power  appertaining  to  sove- 
reignty cannot  be  connected  with  that  vast  portion 
of  it  wliich  is  granted  to  the  general  government,  so 
far  as  it  is  calculated  to  subserve  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  that  government.  The  power  of  creating  a 
corporation,  though  appertaining  to  sovereignty,  is 
not,  like  the  power  of  making  war,  or  levying  taxes, 
or  of  regulating  commerce,  a great  substantive  and 
independent  power,  which  cannot  be  implied  as 
incidental  to  other  powers,  or  used  as  a means  of 
executing  them.  It  is  never  the  end  for  which  other 
powers  are  exercised,  but  a means  by  which  other 
objects  are  accomplished.  No  contributions  are 
made  to  charity  for  the  sake  of  an  incorporation, 
but  a corporation  is  created  to  administer  the  cha- 
rity; no  seminary  of  learning  is  instituted  in  order  to 
be  incorporated,  but  the  corporate  character  is  con- 
ferred to  subserve  the  purpose  of  education.  No 
city  was  ever  built  with  the  sole  object  of  being 
incorporated,  but  is  incorporated  as  affording  the 
best  means  of  being  well  governed.  The  power  of 
creating  a corporation  is  never  used  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  something  else. — 
No  sufficient  reason  is,  therefore,  perceived  why  it 
may  not  pass  as  incidental  to  those  powers  which 
are  expressly  given,  if  it  be  a direct  mode  of  exe- 
cuting them. 

But  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not 
left  the  right  of  congress  to  employ  the  necessary 
means  for  the  execution  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
the  government,  to  general  reasoning.  To  its  enu- 
meration of  powers  is  added  that  of  making  “all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessasy  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  U.  States,  or  in  any  department 
thereof.” 

The  Counsel  of  the  state  of  Maryland  have  urged 
various  arguments,  to  prove  that  this  clause,  though 
in  terms  a grant  of  power,  is  not  so  in  effect;  but  is, 
really,  restrictive  of  the  general  right,  which  might 
otherwise  be  implied,  of  selecting  means  for  execut- 
ing the  enumerated  powers. 

They  have  found  it  necessary  to  contend  that 
this  clause  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ing  on  congress  the  power  of  making  laws.  That, 
without  it,  doubts  mig’ht  be  entertained,  whether 
congress  could  exercise  its  powers  in  the  form  of  le- 
gislation. 

But  could  this  be  the  object  for  which  it  was  in-, 
serted?  A government  is  created  by  the  people, 
having  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers. 
Its  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  a congress,  which 
is  to  consist  of  a senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings; and  it  is  declared  that  every  bill  which  shall 
have  passed  both  houses,  shall  before  it  become  a 
law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 
The  7th  section  describes  the  course  of  proceedings, 
by  which  a bill  shall  become  a law;  and,  then,  the 
8th  section  enumerates  the  powers  of  congress. 
Could  it  be  necessary  to  say,  that  a legislature  should 
exercise  legislative  powers,  in  the  shape  of  legisla- 
tion? After  allowing  each  house  to  prescribe  its 
own  course  of  proceeding,  after  describing  the  man- 
ner in  whieh  a bill  should  become  a law,  would  it 
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liave  entered  into  the  mind  of  a single  member  of 
the  convention,  that  an  express  power  to  make  laws 
was  necessary,  to  enable  the  legislature  to  make 
them?  That  a legislature,  endowed  with  legislative 
powers,  can  legislate,  is  a proposition  too  self-evi- 
dent to  liave  been  questioned. 

Bat  the  argument  on  which  most  reliance  is  pla- 
ced, is  drawn  from  the  peculiar  language  of  this 
clause.  Congress  is  not  empowered  by  it  to  make 
all  laws  which  may  have  relation  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  government,  but  such  only  as  may  be 
“necessary  and  proper ” for  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution. The  word  “necessary”  is  considered  us  con- 
trolling the  whole  sentence,  and  as  limiting  the  right 
to  pass  laws  for  the  execution  of  the  granted  pow- 
ers, to  such  as  are  indispensable,  and  without  which 
the  power  would  be  nugatory.  That  it  excludes 
the  choice  of  means,  and  leaves  to  congress,  in 
each  case,  that  only  which  is  most  direct  and  simple. 

Is  it  true,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
‘‘necessary”  is  always  used?  Does  it  always  import 
an  absolute  physical  necessity,  so  strong,  that  one 
thing,  to  which  another  may  be  termed  necessary, 
cannot  exist  w ithout  that  other?  We  think  it  dees 
not.  If  reference  be  had  to  its  use,  in  the  common 
affairs  of  the  wyld,  or  m approved  authors,  wc  find 
that  it  frequently  imports  no  more  than  that  one 
thing  is  convenient,  or  useful,  or  essential  to  another. 
To  employ  the  means  necessary  to  an  end,  is  gene- 
rally understood  as  employing  any  means  calculated 
to  produce  the  end,  and  not  as  being  confined  to 
those  single  means,  without  which  the  cud  would 
be  entirely  unattainable.  Such  is  the  character  of 
human  language,  that  no  word  conveys  to  the  mind, 
in  all  situations,  one  single  definite  idea;  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  use  words  in  a figurative 
sense.  Almost  all  compositions  contain  words,  which, 
taken  in  their  rigorous  sense,  would  convey  a mean- 
ing different  from  that  which  is  obviously  intended. 
It  is  essential  to  a just  construction,  that  many  words 
which  import  something  excessive,  should  be  under- 
stood in  a more  mitigated  sense — in  that  sense 
which  common  usage  justifies.  The  word  “neces- 
sary” is  of  this  description.  It  has  not  a fixed  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  itself.  It  admits  of  all  degrees 
of  comparison,  and  is  often  connected  with  other 
words  which  increase  or  diminish  the  impression 
the  mind  receives  of  the  urgency  it  imports.  A 
thing  may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  absol utely  or 
indispensably  necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the  same 
idea  be  conveyed  by  these  several  phrases.  Tlv.scom- 
hient  on  the  word  is  well  illustrated  In’  the  passage 
cited  at  the  bar,  from  the  10th  sec.  of  tlic  1st  art.  of 
the  constitution.  It  is,  we  think,  imposs'ble  to  com- 
pare the  sentence,  which  prohibits  a state  from  lay- 
ing “imposts,  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws,”  with  that  whicli  authorizes  con- 
gress “to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution”  the  powers 
of  the  general  government,  without  feeling  a convic- 
tion that  the  convention  understood  itself  to  change 
materially  the  meaning  of  the-  word  “necessary”  by 
prefixing  the  word  “absolutely.”  This  word,  then, 
like  others,  is  used  in  various  senses,  and,  in  its  con- 
struction, the  subject,  the  context,  the  intention  of 
tjie  person  using  them,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  view. 

Let  this  be  done  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
The  subject  is  the  execution  of  those  great  powers, 
on  which  the  welfare  of  a nation  essentially  depends. 
It  must  have  been  the  intention  of  those  who  gave 
these  powers,  to  ensure,  as  far  as  human  prude. •/*e 
could  ensure, .their  beneficial  execution.  This  could 
not  be  done  by  confiding  the  choice  of  means  to 


such  narrow  limits  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  po  or  of 
congress  to  adopt  any  which  might  be  appropriate, 
and  which  were  conducive  to  the  end.  This  pro'  i- 
sion  is  made  in  a constitution  intended  to  endure  for 
ages  to  come,  and,  consequently,  to  be  adapted  to 
the  various  crises  of  human  affairs.  To  have  pre- 
scribed the  means  by  which  government  should,  in 
all  future  time,  execute  its  powers,  would  have  been 
to  change,  entirely,  the  character  of  the  instrument, 
and  give  it  the  properties  of  a legal  code.  It  would 
have  been  an  unwise  attempt  to  provide,  by  immu- 
table rules,  for  ex  genc.es  when,  if  foreseen  at  all, 
must  have  been  seen  dimly,  ami  whicli  can  be  best 
provided  for  as  they  occur.  To  have  declared  that 
the  best  means  shall  not  be  used,  but  those  alone 
without  which  the  power  given  would  be  nugatory, 
would  have  been  to  deprive  the  legislature  of  the 
capacity  to  avail  itself  of  experience,  to  cxerc'se  its 
reason,  and  to  accommodate  its  legislation  to  cir- 
cumstances. If  we  apply  this  principle  of  construc- 
tion to  any  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  we 
shall  find  it  so  pernicious  in  its  operation,  that  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  discard  it.  The  powers  vest- 
ed in  congress  may  certainly  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, without  prescribing*  an  oath  of  office.  The 
power  to  exact  this  security  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty,  is  not  given,  nor  is  it  indispensably 
necessary.  The  different  departments  may  be  es- 
tablished, taxes  may  be  imposed  and  collected,  ar- 
mies and  navies  may  be  raised  and  mainta  ned,  and 
money  may  be  borrowed,  without  requiring  an  oath 
of  office.  It  might  be  argued,  with  as  much  plausi- 
bility as  other  incidental  powers  have  been  assailed, 
that  the  convention  was  not  unmindful  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  oath  which  might  be  exacted — that  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution,  is  prescribed,  and  no 
other  can  be  required.  Vet,  lie  would  be  charged 
with  insanity  who  should  contend,  that  the  legisla- 
ture might  not  superadd,  to  the  oath  directed  by  the 
constitution,  such  other  oath  of  office  as  its  wisdom 
might  suggest. 

So,  with  respect  to  the  wfiple  penal  code  of  the  U. 
States;  whence  arises  the  power  to  punish  in  cases 
not  prescribed  by  the  constitution?  All  admit  that 
the  government  may,  legitimately,  punish  any  viola- 
tion of  its  laws;  and  yet,  this  Is  not  among  the  enu- 
merated powers  of  congress.  Tin;  right  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  law,  by  punishing  its  infraction, 
might  be  denied  with  the  more  plausibility,  because 
it  is  expressly  given  in  some  cases. 

Congress  is  empowered  “to  provide  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  counterfeiting  the  sccuritiesand  current 
coin  of  the  United  States,”  and  “to  define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offences  against  the  laws  of  nations.”  The  seve- 
ral powers  of  congress  may  exist,  in  a very  imper- 
fect state  to  be  sure,  but  they  may  exist,  and  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  although  no  pun  shine nl  should 
be  inflicted  in  cases  where  the  right  to  punish  is  not 
expressly  given. 

Take,  for  example,  the  power  “to  establish  post 
offices  and  post  roads.”  This  power  Is  executed  by 
the  single  act  of  making  the  establishment.  But, 
from  this  lias  been  inferred  the  power  and  duty  of 
carrying  the  mail,  along  the  post  road,  from  one 
post  office  to  another.  And,  from  tills  implied  p ,.  - 
er,  has  again  been  inferred,  the  right  to  punish  !m  e 
who  steal  letters  from  the  post  office,  or  rob  he 
mail.  It  may  be  said,  with  some  plausibility,  that 
the  right  to  carry  the  mail,  and  to  punish  those 
who  rob  it,  is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a post  office  and  post  road.  Ti:l3 
right  indeed  essential  to  the  beneficial  i xerclse  of 
the  power,  but  not  indispensably  necessary  to  its 
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existence.  So,  to  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  of 
stealing  or  falsifying  a record  or  process  of  a court 
of  the  United  Slates,  or  of  perjury  in  such  court. 
To  punish  these  offences  is  certainly  conducive  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice.  But  courts  may 
exist,  and  may  decide  the  causes  brought  before 
them,  though  such  crimes  escape  punishment. 

The  baneful  influence  of  this  narrow  construction 
on  all  the  operations  of  the  government,  and  the 
absolute  impracticability  of  maintaining  it,  without 
rendering  the  government  incompetent  to  its  great 
objects,  might  be  illustrated  by  numerous  examples 
drawn  from  the  constitution  and  from  our  laws. 
The  good  sense  of  the  public  has  pronounced,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  the  power  of  punishment  apper- 
tains to  sovereignty,  and  may  be  exercised  when- 
ever the  sovereign  lias  a right  to  act,  as  incidental 
to  his  constitutional  powers.  It  is  a means  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  all  sovereign  powers,  and  may 
be  used,  although  not  indispensably  necessary.  It 
is  a right  incidental  to  the  powers,  and  conducive  to 
its  beneficial  exercise. 

If  this  limited  construction  of  the  word  “neces- 
sary3” mustbe  abandoned  in  order  to  punish,  whence 
is  derived  the  rule  which  would  reinstate  it,  when 
the  government  would  carry  its  powers  into  execu- 
tion by  means  not  vindictive  in  their  nature?  If  the 
word  “necessary”  means  “needful,”  “requisite,” 
“essential,”  “conducive  to,”  in  order  to  let  in  the 
power  of  punishment  for  the  infraction  of  law,  why 
is  it  not  equally  comprehensive  when  required  to 
authorize  the  use  of  means  which  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  the  powers  of  government  without  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment? 

In  ascertaining  the  sense  in  which  the  word  “ne- 
cessary” is  used  in  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  we 
may  derive  some  aid  from  that  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. Congress  shall  have  power  “to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  execution”  the  powers  of  the  government.  If 
the  word  “necessary”  was  used  in  that  strict  and  ri- 
gorous sense  for  which  the  counsel  for  the  state  of 
Maryland  contend,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  de- 
parture from  the  usual  course  of  the  human  mind,  as 
exhibited  in  composition,  to  add  a word,  the  only 
possible  effect  of  which  is  to  qualify  that  strict  and 
rigorous  meaning;  to  present  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
some  choice  of  means  of  legislation  not  straightened 
and  compressed  within  the  narrow  limits  for  which 
gentlemen  contend. 

But  the  argument  which  most  conclusively  de- 
monstrates the  error  of  the  construction  contended 
for  by  the  counsel  of  Maryland,  is  founded  on  the 
intention  of  the  convention,  as  manifested  in  the 
whole  clause.  To  waste  time  and  argument  in  prov- 
ing that,  without  it,  congress  might  cany  its  powers 
into  execution,  would  be  not  much  less  idle  than  to 
hold  a lighted  taper  to  the  sun.  As  little  can  it  be 
required  to  prove  that,  in  the  absence  of  this  clause, 
congress  would  have  some  choice  of  means.  That 
it  might  employ  those  which, in  its  judgment,  would 
most  advantageously  effect  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished. That  any  means  adapted  to  the  end,  any 
means  which  tended  directly  to  the  execution  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  government,  were  in 
themselves  constitutional.  This  clause,  as  construed 
by  the  state  of  Maryland,  would  abridge  and  almost 
annihilate  this  useful  and  necessary  right  of  the  le- 
gislature to  select  its  means.  That  this  could  not. 
be  intended,  is,  we  should  think,  had  it  not  been  al- 
ready controverted,  too  apparent  for  controversy. 
IVe  think  so  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  The  clause  is  placed  among  the  powers  of  con- 
gress, not  among  the  limitations  in  those  powers. 


2.  Its  terms  purport  to  enlarge,  not  to  diminish 
powers  vested  in  the  government.  It  purports  to 
be  an  additional  power,  not  a restriction  on  those 
already  granted.  No  reason  has  been  or  can  be  as- 
signed for  thus  concealing  an  intention  to  narrow 
the  discretion  of  the  national  legislature  under 
words  which  purport  to  enlarge  it.  The  framers  of 
the  constitution  wished  its  adoption,  and  well  knew 
that  it  would  be  endangered  by  its  strength,  not  by 
its  weakness.  Had  they  been  capable  of  using  lan- 
guage which  would  convey  to  the  eye  one  idea,  and, 
after  deep  reflection,  impress  on  the  mind. ano- 
ther, they  would  rather  have  disguised  the  grant  of 
power,  than  its  limitation.  If  then  their  intention 
had  been,  by  this  clause,  to  restrain  the  free  use  of 
means  which  might  otherwise  have  been  implied, 
that  intention  would  have  been  expressed  in  terms 
resembling  these.  “In  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers  and  all  others,”  &c.  “no  laws  shall 
be  passed  but  such  as  are  necessary  and  proper.” 
Mad  the  intention  been  to  make  this  clause  restric- 
tive, it  would  unquestionably  have  been  so  in  form 
as  well  as  in  effect. 

1'he  result  of  the  most  careful  and  attentive  consi  - 
deration  bestowed  upon  this  clause  is  that,  if  it  does 
not  enlarge,  it  cannot  be  construed  to  restrain  the 
powers  of  congress,  or  to  impair  the  right  of  the  le- 
gislature to  exercise  its  best  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  measures  to  carry  into  execution  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  government.  If  no  other 
motive  for  its  insertion  can  be  suggested,  a sufficient 
one  is  found  in  the  desire  to  remove  all  doubts  re- 
specting the  right  to  legislate  on  that  vast  mass  of 
incidental  power  which  must  be  involved  in  the 
constitution,  if  that  instrument  be  not  a splendid 
bauble. 

We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of 
the  government  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are 
not  to  be  transcended.  But  we  think  the  sound  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  must  allow  to  the  nati- 
onal legislature  that  discretion,  with  respect  to  the 
means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to 
perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it,  in  the  man- 
ner most  beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be 
legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which 
are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited, but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  are  constitutional. 

That  a corporation  must  be  considered  as  a means 
not  less  usual,  not  of  higher  dignity,  not  more  re- 
quiring a particular  specification  than  other  means, 
has  been  sufficiently  proved.  If  we  look  to  the  ori- 
gin of  corporations,  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  framed  in  that  government  from  which 
we  have  derived  most  of  our  legal  principles  and 
ideas,  or  to  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  appli- 
ed, we  find  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a constitution, 
omitting,  and  wisely  omitting,  to  enumerate  all  the 
means  for  carrying  into  execution  the  great  pow- 
ers vested  in  government,  ought  to  have  specified 
this.  Had  it  been  intended  to  grant  this  power  as 
one  which  should  be  distinct  and  independent,  to 
be  exercised  in  any  case  whatever,  it  would  have 
found  a place  among  the  enumerated  powers  of  the 
government.  But  being  considered  merely  as  a 
means,  to  be  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying into  execution  the  given  powers,  there  could 
be  no  motive  for  particularly  mentioning  it. 

The  propriety  of  this  remark  would  seem  to  be 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  universal  acquies- 
cence in  the  construction  which  has  been  uniformly 
put  on  the  3rd  sec.  of  the  4th  article  ©f  the  contsti- 
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tution.  The  power  to  “ make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting' the  territory  or  other  propci  - 
ty  belonging-  to  the  United  States”  is  not  more  com- 
prehensive, than  the  power  “to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution” the  powers  of  the  government.  \ et  all  ad- 
mit  the  constitutionality  of  a territorial  government, 
which  is  a corporate  body. 

Ifa  corporation  may  be  employed  indiscriminate- 
ly with  other  means’  to  carry  into  execution  the 
powers  of  tiie  government,  no  particular  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  excluding  the  use  of  a bank  it  re- 
quired for  its  fiscal  operations.  To  use  one,  must 
be  within  the  discretion  of  congress,  if  it  be  an  ap- 
propriate mode  of  executing  the  powers  ot  govern- 
ment. That  it  is  a convenient,  a useful,  and  essen- 
tial instrument  in  the  prosecution  of  its  fiscal  opera- 
tions, is  not  now  a suject  of  controversy.  All  those 
who  have  been  concerned  in  the  administration  ot 
our  finances,  have  concurred  in  representing  its  im- 
portance and  necessity;  and  so  strongly  have  they 
been  felti  that  statesmen  of  the  first  class,  whose 
previous  opinions  against  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
every  circumstance  which  can  fix  the  human  judg- 
ment, have  yielded  those  opinions  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  nation.  Under  the  confederation,  congress, 
justifying  the  measure  by  its  necessity,  transcended 
perhaps  its  powers  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a 
bank;  and  our  own  legislation  attests  the  universal 
conviction  of  the  utility  of  this  measure.  The  time 
has  passed  away  when  it  can  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  in  order  to  prove  the  importance 
of  this  instrument  as  a means  to  eff  ect  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  the  government. 

But  were  its  necessity  less  apparent,  none  can 
deny  its  being  an  appropriate  measure;  and  if  it  is, 
the  degree  of  its  necessity,  as  has  been  very  justly 
observed,  is  to  i e discussed  in  another  place.  Should 
congress,  in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  adopt  mea- 
sures  which  are  prohibited  by  the  constitution;  or 
should  congress  . under  the  pretext  of  executing  its 
powers,  pass  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects 
not  entrusted  to  the  government;  it  would  become 
the  painful  duty  of  this  tribunal,  should  a case  re- 
quiring such  a decision  come  before  it,  to  say  such 
an  act  was  not  the  law  of  the  land.  But  where  the 
law  is  not  prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to  ef- 
fect any  of  the  objects  entrusted  to  the  government, 
to  undertake  here  to  enquire  into  the  degree  of  its 
necessity,  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  circum- 
scribes the  judicial  department,  and  to  tread  on  le- 
gislative ground.  This  court  disclaims  all  preten- 
sions to  such  a power. 

After  this  declaration  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  say  that  the  existence  of  state  banks  can  have 
no  possible  influence  on  the  question.  No  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  an  intention  to 
create  a dependence  of  the  government  of  the  uni- 
on on  those  of  the  states,  for  the  (execution  of  the 
great  powers  assigned  to  it.  Its  means  are  adequate 
to  its  ends;  and  on  those  means  alone  was  it  expect- 
ed to  rely  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends.  To 
impose  on  it  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  means 
which  it  cannot  controul,  which  another  govern- 
ment may  furnish  or  withhold,  would  render  its 
course  precarious,  the  result  of  its  measures  uncer- 
tain, and  create  a dependence  on  other  govern- 
ments which  might  disappoint  its  most  important 
designs,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  language  of 
that  constitution.  But  were  it  otherwise,  the  choice 
of  means  implies  a right  to  choose  a national  bank 
in  preference  to  state  banks,  and  congress  alone 
can  make  the  election. 

After  the  most  deliberate  consideration  it  is  the 


unanimous  and  decided  opinion  of  this  court  that 
the  act  to  incorporate  the  bank  of  the  United  States,, 
is  a law  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  and 
is  a part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  branches  proceeding  from  the  same  stock, 
and  being  conducive  to  the  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object,  are.  equally  constitutional.  It 
would  have  been  unwise  to  locate  them  in  the  char- 
ter, and  it  would  be  unnecessarily  inconvenient  to 
employ  the  legislative  power  in  making  those  sub- 
ordinate arrangements.  The  great  duties  of  the 
bank  are  prescribed;  those  duties  require  branches; 
and  the  bank  itself  may,  we  think,  be  safely  trusted 
with  the  selection  of  places  where  those  branches 
shall  be  fixed;  reserving  always  to  the  government 
the  right  to  require  that  a branch  shall  be  located 
where  it  may  be  deemed  necessary.  It  being'  the 
opinion  of  the  court  that  the  act  "of  incorporating 
the  bank  is  constitutional;  and  that  the  power  of  es- 
tablishing a branch  in  the  state  of  Maryland  might 
be  properly  exercised  by  the  bank  itself,  wc  pro- 
ceed to  enquire — 

2.  Whether  the  state  of  Maryland  may,  without 
violating  the  constitution,  tax  that  branch? 

That  the  power  of  taxation  is  one  of  vital  import 
ance;  that  it  is  retained  by  the  states;  that  it  is  not 
abridged  by  the  grant  of  a similar  power  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  union;  that  it  is  to  be  concurrently 
exercised  by  the  two  governments;  are  truths  which 
have  never  been  denied.  But,  such  is  the  paro- 
mount  character  of  the  constitution,  that  its  capaci- 
ty to  withdraw  any  subject,  from  the  action  of  even 
this  power,  is  admitted.  The  states  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  lay  any  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
e • cept  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  execu- 
ting their  inspection  laws.  Tf  the  obligation  of  this 
prohibition  must  be  conceded — if  it  may  restrain  a 
state  from  the  exercise  of  its  taxing  power  on  im- 
ports and  exports,  the  same  paramount  character 
would  seem  to  restrain,  as  it  certainly  may  restrain, 
a state  from  such  other  exercise  of  this  power  as  is 
in  its  nature  incompatible  with,  and  repugnant  to 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  union.  A law  abso- 
lutely repugnant  to  another  as  entirely  repeals  that 
other,  as  if  express  terms  of  repeal  were  used: 

On  this  ground  the  counsel  for  the  bank  place  its 
claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  power  of  a state  to 
tax  its  operations.  There  is  no  express  provision 
for  the  case,  but  the  claim  has  been  sustained  on  a 
principle  which  so  entirely  pervades  the  constitu- 
tion, is  so  intermixed  with  the  materials  which  com- 
pose it,  so  interwoven  with  its  web,  so  blended  with 
its  texture,  ns  to  be  incapable  of  being  separated 
from  it,  without  rending*  it  into  shreds. 

Thisg'reat  principle  is,  that  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  supreme; 
that  they  control  the  constitution  andlawsofthe  re- 
spective states,  and  cannot  he  controlled  by  them. 
From  this,  which  may  be  almost,  termed  an  axiom, 
other  propositions  are  deduced  as  corrollaries,  on 
the  truth  or  error  of  which,  and  on  their  application 
to  this  case,  the  cause  has  been  supposed  to  depend. 

These  are — 1st.  that  a power  to  create  implies  a 
power  to  preserve.  2nd.  that  a power  to  destroy, 
if  wielded  by  a different  hand,  is  hostile  to,  and  in- 
compatible with  these  powers  to  create  and  to  pre- 
serve. 3d.  that  where  the  repugnancy  exists,  that 
authority  which  is  supreme  must  control,  not  yield 
that  over  which  it  is  supreme. 

These  propositions,  as  abstract  truths,  would, 
perhaps,  never  be  controverted.  Their  application 
to  this  case,  however,  has  been  denied;  and,  both 
in  maintaining  the  affirmative  and  the  negative 
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splendor  of  eloquence,  and  strength  of  argument, 
seldom,  if  ever,  surpassed,  have  been  displayed. 

The  power  of  congress  to  'create,  and  of  course 
to  continue,  the  bank,  was  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding'part  of  this  opinion,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  questionable. 

That  the  power  of  taxing  it  by  the  states  may  be 
exercised  so  as  to  destroy  it,  is  too  obvious  to  be 
denied.  But  taxation  is  said  to  be  an  absolute  pow- 
er, which  acknowledges  no  other  1 mits  than  those 
expressly  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  and  like 
sovereign  power  of  every  other  description,  is  trust- 
ed to  the  discretion  of  those  who  use  it.  But  the 
very  terms  of  this  argument  admit  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  state,  in  the  article  of  taxation  itself, 
is  subordinate  to,  and  may  he  controlled  by,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Shitcs.  How  far  it  has  been 
controlled  by  that  instrument  must  be  a question  of 
construction.  In  making  this  construction,  no  prin- 
ciple not  declared,  can  be  admissable,  which  would 
defeat  the  legitimate  operations  of  a supreme  go- 
vernment. It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  supremacy 
to  remove  all  obstacles  to  its  action  within  its  own 
sphere,  and  to  modify  every  power  vested  in  subor- 
dinate governments,  as  to  exempt  its  own  opera- 
tions from  their  own  influence.  This  effect  need 
not  be  stated  in  terms.  It  is  so  involved  in  the  de- 
claration of  supremacy,  so  necessarily  implied  in  it, 
that  the  expression  of  it  could  not  make  it  more  cer- 
tain. We  must,  therefore,  keep  it  in  view  while  con- 
struing the  constitution. 

The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land is  not  that  the  states  may  directly  resist  a law 
of  congress,  but  that  they  may  exercise  their  ac- 
knowledged powers  upon  it,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tion leaves  them  this  right  in  the  confidence  that 
they  will  not  abuse  it. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  this  argument 
and  to  subject  it  to  the  test  of  the  constitution,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  bestow  a few  considerations  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  original  right  of  taxa- 
tion, which  is  acknowledged  to  remain  with  the 
states.  It  is  admitted  that  the  power  of  taxing  the 
people  and  their  property  is  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  government,  and  may  be  legitimately 
exercised  on  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  government  may 
chuse  to  carry  it.  The  only  security  against  the 
abuse  of  this  power,  is  found  in  the  structure  of  the 
government  itself.  In  imposing  a tax  the  legisla- 
ture acts  upon  itself  and  upon  its  constituents.  This 
is  in  general  a sufficient  security  against  erroneous 
and  oppressive  taxation. 

The  people  of  a state,  therefore,  give  to  their  go- 
vernment a right  of  taxing  themselves  and  their 
property,  and  as  the  exigencies  of  government  can- 
not be  limited,  they  prescribe  no  limits  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  resting  confidently  on  the  interest 
of  the  legislator,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  consti- 
tuents over  their  representative,  to  guard  them 
against  its  abuse.  But  the  means  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  union  have  no  such  security,  nor 
is  the  right  of  a state  to  tax  them  sustained  by  the 
same  theory.  Those  means  are  not  given  by  the 
people  of  a particular  state,  not  given  by  the  con- 
stituents of  the  legislature  which  claim  the  right  to 
tax  them,  but  bv  the  people  of  all  the  states.  They 
are  given  by  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all — and  upon 
theory,  should  be  subjected  to  that  government  on- 
ly which  belongs  to  all. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  definition  that  the  pow- 
er of  taxation  is  not  confined  to  the  people  and  pro- 
perty of  a state.  It  may  be  exercised  upon  every 
object  brought  within  its  jurisdiction. 


This  is  true.  But  to  what  source  do  we  trace  this 
right?  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  au  incident  of  sove- 
reignty, and  is  co-extensive  with  that  to  which'  it 
is  an  incident.  All  subjects  over  which  the  sove- 
reign power  of a state  extends  are  objects  of  taxa- 
tion; but  those  over  which  it  does  not  extend,  are, 
upon  the  soundest  principles,  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. This  proposition  may  almost  be  pronounced 
self-evident. 

The  sovereignty  of  a state  extends  to  every  thing 
which  exists  by  its  own  authority,  or  is  introduced 
by  its  permission,  but  does  not  extend  to  those 
means  which  are  employed  l>v  congress  to  carry  in- 
to execution  powers  conferred  on  that  body  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  We  think  t demon- 
strable that  it  does  not.  These  powers  are  not  giv- 
en by  the  people  of  a single  state.  They  arc  given 
by  the  people  of  theUnited  States,  to  a government 
whose  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution, 
are  declared  to  be  supreme — consequently,  the 
people  of  a single  state  cannot  confer  a sovereignty 
which  will  extend  over  them. 

If  we  measure  the  power  of  taxation  residing  in 
a state,  by  the  extent  of  sovereignty  which  the  peo- 
ple of  a single  state  possess,  and  can  confer  on  its 
government,  we  have  an  intelligible  standard  ap- 
plicable to  every  case  to  which  the  power  may  be 
applied.  We  have  a principle  which  leaves  the 
power  of  taxing  the  people  and  property  of  a state 
unimpaired:  which  leaves  to  a state  the  command 
of  all  its  resources;  and  which  places  beyond  its 
reach,  all  those  powers  which  are  conferred  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  government  of 
the  Union,  and  all  those  means  which  are  given  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  those  powers  into  execution. 
We  have  a principle  which  is  safe  for  the  states,  and 
safe  for  the  Union.  We  are  relieved,  as  we  ought 
to  be,  from  clashing  sovereignty*  from  interfering 
powers:  from  a repugnancy  between  a right  in  one 
government  to  pull  down,  what  there  is  an  acknow- 
ledged right  in  another  to  build  up;  from  the  incom- 
patibility of  a right  in  one  government  to  destroy 
what  there  is  a right  in  another  to  preserve.  We 
are  not  driven  to  the  perplexing  enquiry,  so  unfit 
for  the  judicial  department,  what  degree  of  taxation 
is  the  legitimate  use,  and  what  degree  may  amount 
to  the  abuse,  of  the  power.  The  attempt  to  use  it 
on  the  means  employed  by  the  governments  of  the 
union,  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  is  itself  an 
abuse,  because  it  is  the  usurpation  of  a power  which 
the  people  of  a single  state  cannot  give. 

We  find  then,  on  just  theory,  a total  failure  of  this 
origins!  right  to  tax  the  means  employed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Union  for  the  execution  of  its  pow- 
ers. The  right  never  existed,  and  the  question 
whether  it  has  been  surrendered,  cannot  arise. 

But,  waving  this  theory  for  the  present,  let  us  re- 
sume the  enquiry  whether  this  power  can  be  exer- 
cised by  the  respective  states,  consistently  with  a 
fair  construction  of  the  constitution? 

That  the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  de- 
stroy; that  the  power  to  destroy  may  defeat  and  ren- 
der useless  the  power  to  create;  that  there  is  a plain 
repugnance  in  conferring  on  one  government  a pow- 
er to  controul  the  constitutional  measures  of  ano- 
ther, which  other,  with  respect  to  those  very  mea- 
sures, is  declared  to  be  supreme  over  that  which 
exerts  the  controul,  are  propositions  not  to  be  de- 
nied. But  all  inconsistencies  are  to  be  reconciled 
by  the  magic  word  confidence.  Taxation,  it  is  said, 
does  not  necessarily  and  unavoidably  destroy.  To 
carry  it  to  the  excess  of  destruction,  would  be  an 
abuse,  to  presume  which  would  banish  that  confi- 
dence which  is  essential  to  all  governments.  But  is 
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this  a case  of  confidence?  Would  the,people  of  any 
one  state  trust  those  of  another  with/  power  to  con- 
troul  the  most  insignificant  operaticms  of  their  state 
government?  We  know  they  would  not.  W hy  then 
should  we  suppose  that  the  people  of  any  one  state 
should  be  willing  to  trust  those  of  another  with  a 
power  to  controul  the  operations  of  a government 
to  which  they  have  confided  their  most  important 
and  most  valuable  interests'*  In  the  legislature  ot 
the  union  alone,  are  all  represented.  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  Union  alone,  therefore,  can  be  trusted 
by  the  people  with  the  power  of  controuling  mea- 
sures which  concern  all,  in  the  confidence  that  it 
will  not  be  abused.  This,  then,  is  not  a case  of  con- 
fidence, and  we  must  consider  it  as  it  really  is. 

If  we  apply  the  principle  for  which  the  state  of 
“Maryland  contends,  to  the  constitution  generally, 
we  shall  find  it  capable  of  changing  totally  the  cha- 
racter of  that  instrument.  We  shall  find  it  capable 
of  arresting  all  the  measures  of  the  government,  and 
of  prostrating  it  at  the  foot  of  the  states.  The  Ame- 
rican people  have  declared 'their  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  be  supreme; 
but  this  principle  would  transfer  the  supremacy  in 
fact  to  the  states. 

If  the  states  may  tax  one  instrument  employed  by 
the  government  in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  they 
may  tax  any  and  every  other  instrument.  They  may 
tax  the  mail,  they  may  tax  the  mint,  they  may  tax 
patent  rights,  they  may  tax  the  papers  of  the  cus- 
tom-house, they  may  tax  judicial  process,  they  may 
tax  all  the  means  employed  by  the  government,  to 
an  excess  which  would  defeat  all  the  ends  of  gov- 
ernment. This  was  not  intended  by  the  American 
people.  They  did  not  design  to  make  their  govern- 
ment dependent  on  the  states. 

Gentlemen  say,  they  do  not  claim  the  right  to  ex- 
tend state  taxations  to  these  objects.  They  limit 
their  pretentions  to  property.  But  on  what  princi- 
ple is  this  distinction  made?  Those  who  make  it  have 
furnished  no  reason  for  it,  and  the  principle  for 
which  they  contend  denies  it.  They  contend  that 
the  power  of  taxation  has  no  other  limit  than  is  found 
in  the  10th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion; that,  with  respect  to  every  thing  else,  the  pow- 
er of  the  state  is  supreme,  and  admits  of  no  con- 
trol. If  this  be  true,  the  distinction  between  pro- 
perty and  other  subjects  to  which  the  power  of  tax- 
ation is  applicable,  is  merely  arbitrary,  and  can  ne- 
ver be  sustained.  This  is  not  all.  If  the  controling 
power  of  the  states  be  established,  if  their  suprema- 
cy as  to  taxation  be  acknowledged,  what  is  to  re- 
strain their  exercising  this  control  in  any  shape  they 
may  please  to  give  it?  Tlieir  sovereignty  is  not  con- 
fined to  taxation . That  is  not  the  only  mode  in 
which  it  might  be  displayed.  The  question  is,  in 
trutha  question  of  supremacy;  and  if  the  right  of  the 
states  to  tax  the  means  employed  by  the  general  go 
vernment  be  conceded,  the  declaration  that  the 
constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of, shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  is  empty 
and  unmeaning  declamation. 

In  the  course  ofthe  argument,  the  Federalist  has 
been  quoted;  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  au- 
thors of  that  work  have  been  justly  supposed  to  be 
entitled  to  great  respect  in  expounding  the  consti- 
tution. No  tribute  can  be  paid  to  tlieir  worth  winch 
cxceedstheir  merit;  but  in  applying  their  op'  nions 
to  the  cases  which  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  our 
government,  a right  to  judge  of  their  correctness 
must  he  retained,  and  to  understand  the  argument, 
we  must  examine  the  proposition'  it  maintains  and 
the  objections  against  which  it  is  directed.  The  j 
subject  of  those  numbers,  from  which  presages 


have  been  cited,  is  the  unlimited  power  of  taxation 
which  is  vested  in  the  general  government. 

1 he  objection  of  tins  unlimited  power,  which  the 
argument  seeks  to  iemove,is  stated  with  fullness  and 
clearness.  It  is,  “that  an  indefinite  power  of  taxa- 
‘ tior.  in  the  latter  ^the  government  of  the  union) 

‘ might,  and  probably  would,  in  time,  deprive  the 

* former  £ the  government  oftiie  states)  ofthe  means 
•of  prov.d  ng  for  their  own  necessities;  and  wo*  d 

* subject  them  entirely  to  the  mercy  ofthe  national 
‘legislature.  As  the  laws  of  the  union  are  to  be- 
‘ come  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land;  as  it  is  to  have 
‘ power  to  pass  all  laws  that  may  be  necessary  for 
‘ carryingmto  execution  tine  authorities  with  which  it 
‘ is  proposed  to  *.  estii;  the  naimnal  government™  ght 
‘at  any  tune  abolish  the  taxes  imposed  for  state  ob- 
jects upon  tlie  pretence  o an  interference  with  its 
‘own.  It  might  allege  a necessity  fordoing  this, in 
‘ order  to  g'ive  efficacy  to  the  national  revenues;  and 
‘thus  all  tlie  resources  of  taxation  might,  by  de- 
‘grecs,  become  the  subjects  of  federal  monopoly, 
‘to  tlie  entire  seclusion  and  destruction  of  tlie  state 
‘ governments.” 

The  objection  to  the  constitution  which  are  notic- 
ed in  these  numbers,  were  to  the  undefined  power  of 
the  government  to  tax,  not  to  the  incidental  privi- 
lege of  exempting  its  own  measures  from  state  tax- 
ation. The  consequences  apprehended  from  this 
undefined  power,  were:  that  it  would  absorb  all  the 
objects  of  taxation,  “to  the  exclusion  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  state  governments.”  The  arguments  of 
the  Federalist  are  intended  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
these  apprehensions;  not  to  prove  that  the  govern- 
ment was  incapable  of  executing  any  of  its  powers, 
without  exposing  the  means  it  employed  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  slate  taxation. 

Arguments  urged  against  these  objections,  and 
these  apprehensions,  are  to  be  understood  as  relat- 
ing to  the  points  they  mean  to  prove.  Had  the 
authors  of  those  excellent  essays  been  asked,  whe- 
ther they  contended  for  that  construction  ofthe  con- 
stitution, which  would  place  within  the  reach  ofthe 
states  those  measures  which  the  government  might 
adopt  for  the  execution  of  its  powers,  no  man,  who 
has  read  their  instructive  pages,  will  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit, that  tlieir  answer  must  have  been  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

It  has  also  been  insisted,  that,  as  the  power  of 
taxation  in  the  general  and  state  governments  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  concurrent,  every  argument 
which  would  sustain  the  right  ofthe  general  govern- 
ment to  tax  banks  chartered  by  states,  will  equally 
sustain  the  right  of  the  states  to  tax  banks  chartered 
by  the  general  government. 

But  the  two  cases  are  not  on  the  same  reason.—- 
Tlie  people  of  all  tlie  sp  ates  have  created  the  gene- 
ral government;  and  have  conferred  upon  it  the  ge- 
neral power  of  taxation.  The  people  of  all  the 
states,  and  the  states  themselves,  are  represented  in 
congress,  and  by  their  representatives  exercise 
th.ls  power.  When  they  tax  die  chartered  institu- 
tions ofthe  states,  they  tax  their  constituents;  and 
these  taxesmust  be  uniform.  Pnf,  when  a state  tax- 
es the  operations  ofthe  government  of  the  United 
States,  It  acts  upon  institutions  created,  not  bv  their 
own  constituents,  but  by  people  over  whom  they 
claim  no  control . It  acts  upon  the  measures  of  a 
government  created  by  others,  as  well  as  them- 
selves. for  the  benefit  of  others  in  common  with 
themselves.  The  difference  is  that  which  always 
exists,  and  always  must  exist,  between  the  action  of 
(the  whole,  or  ■ part,  and  the  action  of  a -p  art  and 
j the  whole — between  the  laws  of  a govern'?  ent  de- 
i clave d to  be  supreme,  and  those  of  a government 
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which,  when  in  opposition  to  those  laws,  is  not  su- 
preme. 

But  if  the  full  application  of  this  argument  could 
l>e  admitted,  it  might  bring  into  question  the  right 
of  congress  to  tax  the  state  banks,  and  could  not 
prove  the  right  of  the  states  to  tax  the  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

The  court  has  bestowed  on  this  subject  its  most 
deliberate  consideration.  The  result  is  a convic- 
tion that  the  states  have  no  power,  by  taxation,  or 
otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden, or  in  any  man- 
ner control  the  operations  of  the  constitutional  laws 
enacted  by  congress  to  carry  into  execution  the 
powers  vested  in  the  general  government.  This 
is,  we  think,  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  that 
supremacy,  which  the  constitution  has  declared. 

We  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  law  pas- 
sed by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  imposing  a tax 
on  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  is  unconstitutional 
and  void. 

This  opinion  does  not  deprive  the  states  of  any 
resources  which  they  originally  possessed.  It  does 
not  extend  to  a tax  paid  by  the  real  property  of  the 
bank,  in  common  with  the  other  real  property  with- 
in the  state,  nor  to  a tax  imposed  on  the  interest 
which  the  citizens  of  Maryland  may  hold  in  this  in- 
stitution, in  common  with  other  property  of  the 
same  description  throughout  the  state.  But  this  is 
a tax  on  the  operations  of  the  bank,  and  is  conse- 
quently a tax  on  the  operation  of  an  instrument  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  the  union,  to  carry  its 
powers  into  execution.  Such  a tax  must  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  state 
of  Maryland,  is  therefore  erroneous,  and  must  be 
reversed,  and  a mandate  be  issued  to  that  court  di- 
recting a judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  in 
error.  ' 

State  Insolvent  Laws. 

rnoM  the  n ational  intelligencer. 

Great  interest  having  been  excited  respecting 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  on  the 
subject  of  the  state  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws,  we 
have  obtained  a statement  of  the  points  decided  by 
the  court,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  depended 
on,  and  which  we  now  lay  before  our  readers.  The 
opinions  at  large,  with  the  cases,  and  the  argument 
of  counsel,  will  very  soon  appear  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
Mr.  Wheaton’s  Reports.  It  would  be  obviously  im- 
possible to  include  all  these  in  the  compass  of  a 
newspaper;  and  we  have,  therefore,  limited  our- 
selves to  a brief  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  the 
court. 

The  first  case  on  this  subject  which  was  heard 
and  determined  by  the  court,  was  that  of  Sturges 
against  Croxvninshield.  This  was  an  action  of  as- 
sumpsit against  the  defendant  as  promissor  upon 
two  promissory  notes,  both  dated  at  New-York,  2 2d 
March,  1811,  for  the  sum  of  $771  86  each,  and  pay- 
able to  the  plaintiff,  one  on  the  first  of  August,  and 
the  other  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1811.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  his  discharge  under  “an  act  for  the 
benefit  of  insolvent  debtors  and  their  creditors,” 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  New-York,  the  third 
day  of  April,  1811.  After  stating  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  the  defendant’s  plea  averred  his  compliance 
with  them,  and  that  he  was  discharged,  and  a certi- 
ficate given  to  him  the  day  of  1812. 

To  this  plea  there  was  a general  demurrer  and 
joinder.  At  the  October  term  of  the  circuit  court, 
1816,  this  cause  came  on  to  be  argued  and  heard  on 
the  demurrer,  and  the  following  questions  arose, 

Vi  7.'. 


1.  Whether,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitutioa 
of  the  U.  States,  any  state  has  authority  to  pass 
bankrupt  law,  or  whether  the  power  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States? 

2.  Whether  the  act  of  New  York,  passed  the  third 
day  of  April,  1811,  and  stated  in  the  plea  in  this 
case,  is  a bankrupt  act  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States? 

8.  Whether  the  act  aforesaid  is  an  act  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States? 

4.  Whether  the  plea  is  a good  and  sufficient  bar 
of  the  plaintiff’s  action? 

And,  after  hearing  counsel  upon  the  questions, 
the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  were  opposed  in  opi- 
nion thereupon;  and,  upon  motion  of  the  plaintiff’s 
counsel,  the  questions  were  certified  to  the  supreme 
court,  for  their  final  decision. 

On  the  first  question,  the  supreme  court  were  of 
opinion,  that,  until  the  power,  contained  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States,  to  pass  uniform  laws 
throughout  the  union,  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt- 
cies, be  exercised  by  congress,  the  states  have  au- 
thority to  pass  a bankrupt  law,  provided  such  law 
contains  no  principle  violating  the  10th  section  of 
the  1st  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
which  declares  that  “no  state  shall  pass  any  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.” 

This  opinion,  of  course,  rendered  it  unnecessary 
to  consider  the  2nd  question. 

On  the  3d  question,  the  court  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  act  of  New  York,  which  was  pleaded  in  this 
case,  (and  which  not  only  liberates  the  person  of 
the  debtor,  but  discharges  him  from  all  liability  for 
any  debt  previously  contracted,  on  his  surrendering 
his  property  in  the  manner  it  prescribes)  is  an  act 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  within 
the  meaning  of  the  10th  section  of  the  1st  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States.  In  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  the  chief  justice  stated, 
that,  as  to  what  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  when  they  used  the  terms  “any  larwim - 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ,”  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  substitute  words  which  are  more  intelli- 
gible, or  less  liable  to  m:  .construction.  A contract 
is  an  agreement  in  which  a party  undertakes  to  do 
or  not  to  do  a particular  thing.  The  law  binds  him 
to  perform  his  undertaking,  and  this  is,  of  course, 
the  obligation  of  a contract.  In  the  case,  at  bar,  the 
defendant  had  given  his  promissory  note  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  a sum  of  money  on  or  befere  a certain  day. 
The  contract  binds  him  to  pay  that  sum  on  that 
day,  and  this  is  its  obligation.  Any  law,  which  re- 
leases a part  of  this  obligation,  must,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  impair  it.  Much  more  must  a law 
impair  it  which  makes  it  totally  invalid,  and  entirely 
discharges  it. 

It  was  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  have  been  safe* 
for  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  enumerate 
particular  objects  to  which  the  principle  they  in- 
tended to  establish  should  apply.  The  principle 
was  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  rfhis  principle  was 
to  be  protected  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  assail- 
ed. To  what  purpose  should  the  convention  enu- 
merate theparticular  modes  of  violation,  which  should 
be  forbidden,  when  it  was  intended  to  forbid  all? 
Had  an  enumeration  of  all  the  laws  which  might  vio- 
late contracts  been  attempted,  the  provision  must 
haves  been  less  complete  and  involved  in  more  per- 
plexity than  it  now  is.  The  plain  and  simple  decla- 
ration, that  no  state  shall  pass  any  lavo  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  includes  insolvent  laws,  and 
all  other  laws,  so  far  as  they  infringe  the  principle 
the  convention  intended  to  hold  sacrqd,  apd  no  far- 
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ther.  But,  the  convention  did  not  intend  to  prohi- 
bit the  passage  of  all  insolvent  laws.  To  punish  ho- 
nest insolvency  by  imprisonment  for  life,  and  to 
make  this  a constitutional  principle,  would  be  an  ex- 
cess of  inhumanity,  which  would  not  readily  be  im- 
puted to  the  illustrious  patriots  who  framed  our 
constitution,  or  to  the  people  who  adopted  it.  The 
distinction  between  the  obligation  of  a contract,  and 
the  remedy  given  by  the  legislature  to  enforce  that 
obligation,  exists  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  re- 
medy may  be  modified  as  the  legislative  wisdom 
shall  direct,  without  impairing  the  obligation  of  the 
contract.  Confinement  of  the  debtor  may  be  a pu- 
nishment for  not  performing  lus  contract,  or  may 
be  allowed  as  a means  of  inducing  him  to  perform  it. 
But  the  state  may  refuse  to  inflict  this  punishment, 
or  may  withhold  this  means,  and  leave  the  contract 
in  full  force.  Imprisonment  is  no  part  of  the  contract, 
and  simply  to  relieve  the  prisoner  does  not  impair 
its  obligation. 

The  court  also  intimated  that  it  had  been  con- 
tended at  the  bar^that  this  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution would  extend  to  statutes  of  limitation  and 
laws  against  usury.  The  court  did  not  think  so.  Sta- 
tutes of  limitation  relate  to  the  remedies  which  are 
furnished  in  the  courts.  They  rather  establish  that 
certain  circumstances  shall  amount  to  evidence  that 
a contract  has  been  performed,  than  dispense  with 
its  performance.  But,  if,  in  a state,  where  six  years 
maybe  pleadedln  barto  an  action  of  assumpsit, a law 
should  be  passed  declaring  that  contracts  already  in 
existence,  and  not  barred  by  the  statute,  should  be 
construed  to  be  within  it,  there  would  be  little 
doubt  of  its  unconstitutionality.  So  with  respect  to 
the  laws  against  usury.  If  the  law  be  that  no  person 
shall  take  more  than  6 per  cent,  per  annum  lor  the 
use  of  money,  or  that  if  more  be  reserved,  the  con- 
tract shall  be  void,  a contract  made  thereafter  re- 
serving 7 per  cent,  would  have  no  obligation  in  its 
commencement.  But,  if  a law  should  declare  that 
contracts  already  entered  into  and  reserving  the  le- 
gal interest  should  be  usurious  and  void,  either  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  it  would  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  contract,  and  would  be  clearly  unconstitution- 
al. 

The  court  stated,  that  this  opinion  was  confined 
to  the  case  actually  under  consideration.  It  was  con- 
fined to  a case  in  which  a creditor  sues  in  a court, 
tiie  proceedings  of  which,  the  legislature,  whose  act 
is  pleaded  in  bar,  had  not  a right  to  control:  and  to 
a case  where  the  creditor  had  not  proceeded  to  exe- 
cution against  the  body  of  his  debtor  within  the 
the  state  whose  law  attempts  to  absolve  a confined 
insolved  debtor  from  his  obligation.  When  such  a 
case  should  arise,  it  Would  be  considered. 

Of  course,  the  4th  question  was  resolved  in  the 
negative. 

The  next  case  which  came  on  for  argument  on 
this  subject,  was  that  of  JVVMillan  against  AY Neill. 
In  this  case,  the  debt  was  contracted  in  the  year 
1813,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  both  the  parties 
then  residing  there.  The  debtor  removed  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  obtained  his  discharge  in  1815,  under  the 
insolvent  act  of  that  state  passed  in  1808.  In  1817, 
a suit  was  commenced  against  him,  by  the  creditor, 
in  the  district  court  of  Louisiana.  The  discharge 
under  the  law  of  that  state  was  pleaded  in  bar;  the 
plea  was  determined  to  be  insufficient;  judgment 
was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff;  and  the  case  was 
brought,  by  writ  of  error,  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States- 

Tins  court  determined  that  the  case  was  not  distin- 
guishable, in  principle,  from  that  of  Sturges  against 
Crovminshidd ; that  the  law  of  Louisiana,  so  far  as  it 


purported  to  discharge  the  debt,  was  unconstitution- 
al; and  that  the  circumstance  of  the  debt  being  con- 
tracted subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  law  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  discharged,  made  no 
difference  in  the  application  of  the  principle. 


Interesting  Law  Case. 

FROM  THE  NEW  YOllK  EVENING  POST. 

JVexu  York,  Afarch  13. — A very  interesting  appli 
cation  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  States,  relative  to  the  constitutionality  of  state 
insolvent  laws,  was  made  in  a case  brought  by  John 
Stuyversant  against  Jacob  Barker,  and  tried  yester- 
day before  Mr.  Justice  Bartlett.  Stuyversant,  the 
plaintiff,  demanded  from  Barker,  the  defendant,  fif- 
teen dollars,  deposited  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  de- 
fendant’s bank.  Barker,  the  defendant,  admitted 
the  deposit,  but  interposed  a set-olf  against  the 
plaintiff’s  demand,  of  §53  13  cents,  and  claimed  the 
balance. — A respectable  jury  of  the  6th  ward  was 
fimpannelled  to  try  the  cause.  At  the  trial,  the  fol- 
lowing .facts  appeared  in  evidence.  In  1817,  the 
plaintiff  opened  an  account  at  the  defendant’s  bank, 
and  after  a short  interval  overdrew  the  bank  §52  12 
cents,  and  then  obtained  a discharge  from  all  his 
debts  under  the  insolvent  act  of  this  state.  Some 
months  after  his  discharge,  he  made  a deposit  of 
§15  in  the  defendant’s  bank,  which  the  defendant 
applied  in  part  payment  of  the  old  account.  The 
plaintiff  produced  his  discharge  in  evidence,  and 
his  counsel  insisted  that  it  was  a full  bar  to  the  de- 
fandant’s  set-off,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  therefore 
entitled  to  the  amount  deposited.  The  defendant’s 
counsel  insisted,  that  the  discharge  was  void,  the  law 
under  which  it  was  obtained  being  unconstitutional, 
inasmuch  as  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
and  that  the  defendant  had,  therefore,  a right  to  ap- 
ply the  deposit  to  the  old  debt.  His  honor,  the  jus- 
tice, charged  the  jury  strongly  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff— but  allowed  them,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  de- 
fendant’s counsel,  to  take  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States  and  the  state  insolvent  laws  with  them  into 
the  jury  room,  and  directed  them  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff  the  amount  of  his  demand,  if  they  consider- 
ed the  law  constitutional,  and  for  the  defendant  the 
balance  due  him,  if  they  considered  it  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  jury  retired,  andin  about  twenty  minutesre- 
tumed  a verdictfor  the  defendant.  Barker,  for  38  12, 
being  the  balance  due. 

Tallmadg-e,  counsel  for  plaintiff — Anthon  for  de- 
fendant. 


Foreign  Articles. 

We  have  London  dates  as  late  as  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary. They  do  not  contain  one  prominent  item  of 
nexvs,  though  there  are  a number  of  interesting  mis- 
cellaneous articles  in  them,  which  shall  be  noticed 
at  leisure. 

The  old  queen  of  Spain,  mother  of  the  “adored 
Ferdinand,”  and  the  queen  of  Wirtcmburg,  arc  de- 
ceased. 

ENGLAND,  &C. 

London , Jan.  21.  This  day  at  half  an  hour  after 
two  o’clock,  the  lord  chancellor  entered  the  house 
of  lords,  and  proceeding  directly  to  the  table,  re- 
ceived the  oaths  as  peer  of  parliament.  Soon  after 
the  noble  lord  retired  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on 
his  robes,  and  returned  to  the  house,  accompanied 
by  the  arch  bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  earl  of  Harrowby,  and  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland, who,  with  the  noble  and  learned  lord, act 
; ed  as  the  royal  commissioners. 
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The  gentlemen  usiier  of  the  black  rod  was  then; 
commanded  to  require  the  attendance  of  the  house  i 
of  commons  at  die  oar,  to  hear  tue  prince  regent’s 
speech  read. 

Tne  commons  soon  after  appeared  at  the  bar,  pre- 
ceded by  their  speaker,  wnen  the  lord  chancellor, 
on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  read  the  following- 
speech: — 

“J\fy  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“We  are  commanded  by  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  to  express  to  you  tile  deep  regret 
which  he  feels  in  tne  continuance  of  his  majesty’s 
lamented  indisposition. 

“In  announcing  to  you  the  severe  calamity  with 
whicll  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  visit  tne 
prince  regent,  the  royal  family,  and  the  nation,  by 
the  death  of  her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  united 
kingdom,  his  royal  highness  has  commanded  us  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  such 
measures  as  this  melancholy  event  has  rendered  ne- 
cessary and  expedient,  with  respect  to  the  care  of 
his  majesty’s  sacred  person. 

“We  are  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  negocia- 
tions  which  have  taken  place  at  Aix-la-Chapeile 
have  led  to  the  evacuation  of  the  French  territory 
by  the  allied  armies. 

“The  prince  regent  has  given  orders,  tiiat  the 
convention  concluded  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
the  other  documents  connected  with  tins  arrange- 
ment,  shall  be  laid  before  you:  and  ne  is  persuaded 
that  you  will  view  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  in- 
timate union  which  so  happily  subsists  among  the 
powers  who  were  parties  to  these  transactions,  and 
the  unvaried  disposition  which  has  been  manifested 
in  all  their  proceedings  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  Europe. 

“The  prince  regent  has  commanded  us  further  to 
acquaint  you,  that  a treaty  has  been  concluded 
between  his  royal  highness  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  renewal,  for  a 
further  ternTof  years,  of  the  commercial  convention 
now  subsisting-  between  the  two  nations,  and  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  s.  veral  points  of  mutual 
importance  to  the  interests  of  both  countries;  and 
as  soon  as  the  ratifications  shall  have  been  exchang- 
ed, his  royal  highness  will  give  directions  that  a copy 
of  this  treaty  shall  be  laid  before  you. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, 

“The  prince  regent  has  directed  that  the  estimates 
for  the  current  year  shall  be  laid  before  you. 

“His  royal  highness  feels  assured,  that  you  will 
learn  with  satisfaction  the  extent  of  reduction  winch 
the  present  situation  of  Europe,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  British  empire,  have  enabled  his  roy- 
al highness  to  effect  in  the  naval  and  military  estab- 
lishments of  the  country. 

“His  royal  highness  has  also  the  gratification  of 
announcing  to  you,  a considerable  and  prog-ressive 
improvement  of  the  revenue  in  its  most  important 
branches. 

“J\fy  lords  and  gentlemen, 

“The  prince  regent  has  directed  to  be  laid  before 
you  such  papers  as  are  necessary  to  shew  the  origin 
and  result  of  the  war  in  the  East  Indies. 

“His  royal  highness  commands  us  to  inform  you, 
that  the  operations  undertaken  by  the  governor  ge- 
neral in  council  against  the  Pindarries  were  dictated 
by  the  strictest  principles  of  self-defence;  and  that 
in  the  extended  hostilities  which  followed  upon 
those  operations,  the  Mahrattah  princes  were  in 
every  instance  the  aggressors.  Under  the  provident 
and  skillful  superintendance  of  the  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, the  campaign  was  marked  in  every  point  by, 
brilliant  achievements  and  success;  and  his  majes- 


; ty’s  forces,  and  those  of  the  East  India  company* 
j (native  as  well  as  European,)  rivalled  each  other 
in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms. 

“The  prince  regent  has  the  greatest  pleasure  iff 
being  able  to  inform  you,  that  the  trade,  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  in  a*most  flou- 
rishing condition. 

“The  favorable  change  which  has  so  rapidly  tak- 
en place  in  the  internal  circumstances  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the  soli- 
dity of  its  resources. 

“To  cultivate  and  improve  the  advantages  of  our 
present  situation  will  be  the  object  of  your  delibera- 
tions; and  his  royal  highness  has  commanded  us  to 
assure  you  of  his  disposition  to  concur  and  co-ope- 
rate in  whatever  maybe  best  calculated  to  secure 
to  his  majesty’s  subjects  the  full  benefits  of  that 
state  of  peace  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
has  been  so  happily  re-established  throughout  Eu^ 
rope.” 

SPAIN’. 

A London  paper  intimates  that  the  marquis 
of  Casa  Yrujo  has  determined  to  end  the  contest  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  at  once,  by  sending  out 
40,000  men  to  different  points — to  raise  the  funds  for 
which  he  projects  the  cession  of  the  Balearic  islands 
to  Russia — the  Canaries  to  Holland,  Cuba  to  En- 
gland, and  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo,  with  the 
Pliillippmes,  to  France!  A tolerably  extensive 
scheme — and  that’s  all. 

Great  consternation  prevailed  at  Corunna,  on  ac- 
count of  several  privateers  being  on  the  coast  of  Ga- 
licia. 

The  Lancasterian  system  of  education  has  been 
translated  into  Spanish,  under  the  patronage  of  the. 
king  of  Spain. 

The  British  government  has  restored  to  Spain,  a 
Spanish  schooner  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
Union,  a Venezulean  privateer,  and  afterwards  car- 
ried into  Falmouth  by  a revenue  cutter. 


CHRONICLE. 

Supreme  court.  The  court  adjourned  on  Friday 
last,  on  which  day,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  certain  goods 
taken  out  of  the  Spanish  ship  Caradad,  affirming- the 
decree  of  the  inferior  court,  restoring  the  goods  to 
the  possession  of  the  Carthagenian  captors,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  privateer,  by  whom  they  were 
originally  captured,  was  cruizing  under  a commis- 
sion from  the  republic  or  province  of  Carthagena, 
and  was  not  fitted  out  in  this  country,,  nor  had  com- 
mitted any  other  violation  of  the  strict  and  impar- 
tial neutrality  which  is  maintained  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  present  war  between  Spain  and  her  re- 
volted colonies. 

General  Jackson  was  to  partake  of  a public  din- 
ner at  Winchester,  Va.  on  his  way  home,  on  Satur- 
day last. 

The  mail  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  is 
now  carried  in  the  Umoa  line  of  steam  boats  and 
stages, — by  which  its  expedition  and  safety,  while 
the  navigation  remains  open,  is  greatly  promoted. 

Flour  is  said  to  be  selling  at  Now  Orleans  at  $5 
per  barrel 

Another  mail  robbery.  ' he  mail  from  Boon’s  Lick, 
&c.to  et.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  was  recently  robbed. 
The  robber  had  not  been  taken  when  the  account 
came  away. 

Green  peas  were  sold  in  Charleston  market  on  the 
6th  instant,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  per  bushel. 

The  large  oxeii,  notice-,  in  our  last,  have  been 
we-ghed  alive.  I'he  weight  of  the  largest  was  2960 
lbs.  of  the  other,  upwards  of  2700  lbs. 
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Counterfeiting,  A s soon  as  we  get  room,  we  shall 
briefly  notice  the  different  accounts  we  have  receiv- 
ed of  counterfeit  bank  notes,  for  a few  weeks  past. 
It  is  a terrible  list!— A New  York  paper  says — it  is 
rumored  that  one  of  the  banks  of  this  city  has  receiv- 
£50,000  of  counterfeit  money,  and  that  another  has 
discovered  a deficit  of  about  £100,000. 

Etiquette  and  patronage.  Wc  are  pretty  rapidly 
advancing'  in  European  manners.  We  saw  it  an- 
nounced a few  days  ago,  that  a distinguished  gen- 
tleman had  taken  “a  formal  leave”  of  the  president 
— the  kissing  of  hands,  of  England,  will  come  next; 
and  now  we  see  in  a Washington  paper,  that  a 
certain  play -actress  is  to  do  certain  things  “ under 
the  patronage  of  the  hon.  Airs.  Ha  got.”  We  are  not 
pleased  with,  such  notions * and  many  other  like  them 
which  we  see  and  hear  of.  As  our  manners  retire 
from  republican  simplicity*  so  will  vice  prevail,  and 
hypocncy  lead  to  posts  of  honor  and  profit.  We 
have  already  some  men  who  are  called  courtiers; 
if  the  appellation  is  justly  bestowed  on  any,  and 
whether  it  is  oris  not  we  do  not  know,  the  people 
may  rest  assured  that  -they  are,  (in  plain  English) 
villains.  It  is  only  a second  name  for  the  same  thing. 

A labile,  Fib.  .15. — We  learn  that  on  Monday  last, 
the  8th  inst.  Pensacola,  was  delivered  to  the  Spa- 
niards; that  the  American  troops  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  fort  Montgomery  immediately  after;  that 
the  American  citizens  who  had  located  themselves 
in  Pensacola  had  cue  month  allowed  them  by  the 
Spanish  governor  to  remove  their  goods,  &c.  in  case 
they  did  not  conclude  to  remain  in  the  province. 

SOTICE  TO  3TAVY  PENSIONERS. 

Navy  department,  1 5th  Afarch,  1819. 

For  the  renewal  of  pensions  under  the  late  act  of 
congress,  entitled  “An  act  forextending  the  term  of 
half  pay  pensions  to  the  widows  and  children  of  cer- 
tain officers,  seamen  and  marines  who  died  in  the 
public  service,”  it  is  expected,  that  widows,  claim- 
ing such  renewal,  will  produce  the  deposition  of 
some  respectable  person,  proving  their  actual  state 
of  widowhood;  and,  in  cases  of  inter-marriage,  of 
a child  or  children,  under  the  ag’e  of  sixteen  years. 


Seminole  War. 

BOCUMENTS  ACCOMPANYING  TUE  IIKX'ORT  OF  THE  SE- 
NATE. 

Department  of  war,  10th  February , 1819. 

Srn — Agreeable  to  the  request  made  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  8th  inst.  I now  transmit  an  extract  of 
general  Jackson’s  letter  of  the  10th  of  August  last, 
and  a copy  of  gen.  Jackson’s  order  to  gen.  Gaines, 
of  the  7 th  of  last  August, in  relation  St.  Augustine,  a 
copy  of  the  order  to  general  Gaines,  of  the  1st  of 
September,  and  an  extract  of  the  answer  to  gene- 
ral Jackbon’s  letter  ot  the  10th  of  August,  1818; 
which  comprehended  all  the  information  tequired 
by  the  committee. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. J.C.  CALHOUN. 

Hon.  Abner  Lacocfc, 

chairman,  &c.  &c.  senate  U.  S. 

(copy.) 

Head  Quarters,  Div.  South , 
Nashville,  12 th  January,  Id  18. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tile  re- 
ceipt of  your  order  of  the  26th  ult,  Which  rej-hed 
me  last  night;  its  contents  are  duly  noted,  aivj  will 
be  promptly  attended  to. 

I have  received  no  late  advices  from  gen.  Gaines, 
although  I have  for  some  time  expected  the  return 
of  the  express  sent  to  him  on  the  24th  of  November 


last.  Taking  irro  view  the  strength  cf  the  Semi- 
noles  and  their  adherents,  as  reported  to  you  by 
gen.  Gaines,  and  the  aggregate  of  his  strength,  re- 
gulars and  militia  amounting  to  hut  1S0Q  men, 
which  cannot  possibly  afford  a like  number  of  ef- 
fectives; considering  likewise  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  forces  are  draughted  militia  from  Geor- 
gia. who  may  apply  for  their  discharge  at  the  ex- 
piration of  three  months  from  the  time  they  were 
first  mustered,  and  who  may  be  disposed  to  claim 
this  right  and  ab  ndon  the  campaign  about  the 
I time  l could  reach  fort  Scott,  I have  deemed  it 
I both  prudent  and  advisable  to  call  from  the  west 
1 end  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  for  one  thousand  vo- 
lunteers, mounted  gun  men,  to  serve  during  the 
campaign.  With  this  force,  in  conjunction  with 
the  regular  troops,  l can  act  promptly,  and,  wiih 
wi  h the  smiles  of  Heaven,  successfully,  agaii  st  any 
force  that  can  be  concentrated  by  the  Seminoies 
and  their  auxiliaries.  Viewing,  however,  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  as  too  precious  to  be  risked  in  a 
contest  with  savages,  with  the  or’.ds  of  two  to  one, 
unless  where  real  necessity  demands  the  exposure, 

I have  therefore  wri  ten  to  the  governor  of  Geor- 
gia, to  continue  in  the  field,  the  oae  thousand  men 
required  by  gen.  Gaines. 

The  result  of  the  appeal  I have  made  to  the  pr  - 
triotism  of  those  brave  men,  in  West  Tennessee, 
who  have  so  often  followed  me  to  the  field  of 
danger,  will  be  known  by  the  19th  ins>.  and  1 hope 
to  leave  this  for  fort  Scott,  on  the  22d;  of  my 
movements  and  success  ir.  raising  the  mounted  vo- 
lunteers, you  shall  he  advised. 

It  may  appear  to  the  government  on  the  first 
view,  that  mounted  men  are  the  most  expensive; 
but  when  we  consider  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements,  the  amount  of  quar’er  master’s  ex- 
penditures for  pack  horses,  b.  ggage  wagons,  and 
Other  means  of  trail-port  indispensable  to  footmen, 
in  this  instance  saved,  mounted  gun  men,  as  auxilia- 
ries in  such  a campaign  as  the  one  contemplated, 
will  be  found  to  save  both  blood  and  treasure  to 
the  United  States.  The  volunteers  that  have  been 
invited  to  the  field,  are  of  tried  materials,  and 
such  as  can  be  relied  on  the  day  of  danger  and 
trial.  W.th  respect,  &.c. 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Maj.  Gen.  Commdg. 
Hot:.  J C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  -war. 

1 feel  myself  much  at  a loss  for  correct  topogra- 
phical information  of  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Sominole  Indians,  and  particularly  of  that  portion 
which  may  possibly  become  the  seat  of  war.  Should 
there  be  any  maps,  plans,  or  charts,  of  the  country 
alluded  to,  in  the  secret  bureau  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, you  will  oblige  me  by  having  a copy  trans- 
mitted to  fort  Scott  as  early  us  practicable. 

(Signed)  A.  J. 

(copy.) 

Head  quarters,  division  of  the  south, 

Nashville,  loth  January,  1818. 

Srn, — Being  advised  that  the  assistant  deputy 
quartermaster  general  of  general  Gaines’  brigade, 
has  resigned;  and  being  unadvised  as  to  quarter- 
masters funds  within  the  7th  department,  1 have  to 
request  that  necessary  funds  be  forwarded  to  quar- 
termaster general  Gibson  at  fort  Scott,  whom  ! 
have  ordered  to  meet  me  at  that  place  without  loss 
of  time. 

Should  the  one  thousand  volunteer  mounted  gun- 
men attend  to  my  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  I shall 
send  on  a confidential  agent  to  Georgia  to  have 
the  necessary  supplies  for  them  procured  and  for- 
warded by  the  quartermaster,  if  any  there,  to  fort 
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Gaines,  and  if  none,  by  the  agent,  sent  with  instruc 
tions  to  draw  on  quartermaster  general  Gibson  for 
the  amount  of  his  purchases,  this  is  done  to  fa- 
cilitate the  march  of  the  volunteers  called  for.  I 
need  not  observe  that,  without  quartermaster’s 
funds  an  army  cannot  be  wielded  either  with 
promptitude  or  effect — promptitude  in  the  present 
campaign  will  be  a great  saving  to  the  United 
States,  both  in  character  and  purse. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JACKSON 

JWajor  General  Commanding. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war: 

(copy.) 

Head  quarters,  division  of  the  south. 

Fort  Gadsden , March  25th,  1 818. 

Sin — x solicit  the  co  operation  of  the  naval  forc° 
under  your  command,  during  the  present  campaign 
to  the  east  of  the  Appalachicola  river.  It  is  re- 
ported to  me  that  Francis,  of  Hrllis  Hugo,  and  Pe- 
ter M’Q'ieen,  prophets,  who  excited  the  Red  Sticks 
in  their  late  war  against  the  United  Stales,  and  are 
now  exciting  the  Seminoles  to  si  ilar  acts  of  hostili- 
ty,are  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Marks:  united 
with  them  it  is  stated  that  Woodbine,  Arhuthnot 
and  other  foreigners  have  assembled  a motley  crew 
of  brigands — slaves  enticed  away  from  their  me- 
ters, citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  stolen,  during 
the  late  conflict  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  all  im 
portant  that  these  inen  should  be  captured  and 
made  examples  of,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  on  the 
approach  of  my  army  they  will  attempt  to  escape 
to  some  of  the  sea  islands  from  whence  they  may 
be  enabled  for  a time  to  continue  their  excitement, 
and  carry  on  a predatory  war  against  the  United 
States.  You  will  therefore  cruise  along  the  coast, 
eastwardly,  and  as  I advance  capture  and  make 
prisoners  of  all,  or  every  person,  or  description  of 
persons,  white,  red  or  black,  with  all  their  goods, 
chattels  and  effects,  together  with  all  crafts,  ves- 
sels, or  means  of  transportation  by  water,  which 
will  be  held  possession  of  for  adjudication. 

Any  of  the  subjects  of  his  cath  olic  majesty,  sail- 
ing to  St.  Marks,  may  be  permitted  freely  to  enter 
the  said  river;  but  none  to  pass  out,  unless  after 
an  examination  it  maybe  made  to  appear  that  they 
have  not  been  attached  to  or  in  any  wise  aided 
and  abetted  our  common  enemy.  I shall  march  this 
day,  and  in  eight  days  will  reach  St.  Marks,  where 
I shall  expect  to  communicate  with  you  in  the  bay, 
and  from  the  transports  receive  the  supplies  for  my 
army.  I will  there  have  an  opportunity  of  concerting 
with  you  future  plans  of  co-operation;  for  additional 
operations  you  will  call  on  colonel  Gibson,  quarter- 
master general,  who  is  left  in  the  command  of  fort 
Gadsden,  and  who  is  instructed  to  furnish  you  with 
such  vessels  and  equipments  a3  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  your  co-operation  with  me.  Col. 
Gibson  will  place  under  your  command  transports 
loaded  with  provisions,  arms,  military  stares,  &c. 
which  I wish  you  to  protect  to  the  bay  of  St. 
Marks. 

Captain  Neil  with  thirty  (detachment)  of  men, 
principally  seamen,  have  received  instructions  to 
report  to  you  as  a reinforcement  to  your  com- 
mand. t 

I remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Capt.  Isaac  M' Keevtr,  commanding 
Maval  forces  in  the  bay  of  appalachicola* 


Extract  of  a letter  from  major  general  Jackson  to  bre- 
vet major  general  Gaines,  dated  JVashvile,  7 th  Au- 
gust, 1818. 

I am  happy  to  find  that  the  notorious  Micco-de- 
cozey,  is  at  length  destroyed.  The  distress  of  the 
Indians  for  provisions  I expected.  Your  providing 
for  their  wants  meets  my  entire  approbation;  it  will 
meet  the  entire  approbation  of  the  government,  as 
it  corresponds  with  the  usual  humanity  extended 
to  the  suffering  Indians. 

I have  noted  with  attention,  major  Twiggs’  let- 
ter, marked  No.  5.  1 contemplated  that  the  agents  of 
Spain,  or  the  officers  at  fort  St.  Augustine,  would  ex- 
cite the  Indians  to  hostility  and  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  war.  It  will  be  necessary'  to  obtain 
evidence  substantiating  this  fact,  and  that  the  hos- 
tile Indians  have  been  fed  and  furnished  from  the 
garrison  of  St.  Augustine.  This  being  obtained, 
sh ou Id  you  deem  y o\ ir  force  sufficient,  you  will  pro- 
ceed to  take  and  garrison  fort  St.  Augustine  with 
American  troops,  and  hold  the  garrison  prisoners 
until  you  hear  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  or  transport  them  to  Cuba,  as  in  your  judg- 
ment, under  existing  circumstances  you  may  think 
best. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  proceedings  car- 
ried on  by  me,  or  this  order,  is  not  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  at  war  with  Spain,  it  is  on  the  ground  of 
self  preservation,  bottomed  on  the  broad  basis  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and  justified  by  giving 
peace  and  security  to  our  frontiers,  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  procuring  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the 
agents  or  officers  of  Spain  having  excited  the  In- 
dians to  continue  the  war  against  us,  and  that  they 
have  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war;  this  evidence  being  obtained,  you  will  (if 
your  force  is  sufficient)  permit  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  reducing  fort  St.  Augustine,  except  a posi- 
tive order  from  the  department  of  war. 

Orders  have  some  time  since  been  given  to  the 
officer  of  the  ordnance,  commanding  at  Charleston, 
to  have  in  readiness  a complete  battering  train,  the 
number  and  calibre  of  the  guns  pointed  out.  1 have 
no  doubt  you  will  find  them  in  readiness. 

I enclose  you  the  report  of  captain  Henley, 
the  naval  force  on  that  station;  you  will  open  a cor- 
respondence with  commandant  A.  J.  Dallas,  to  in- 
sure his  co-operation,  provided  it  should  be  requir- 
ed. I trust  before  this  reaches,  you  will  have 
destroyed  the  settlement  collected  at  Suwariy; 
this  can  easily  be  done  by  a coup  de  main,  provid- 
ed secrecy  of  your  movements  be  observed,  and 
great  expedition  of  march  used.  Without  expedi- 
tion of  movement,  and  great  caution,  you  will  be 
discovered,  and  the  enemy  will  flee,  or  endeavor 
to  ambutreade  you;  both  of  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  'against. 

Have  % careful  eye  to  your  supplies  on  hand,  that 
before  t Ley  are  consumed,  others  may  be  ordered, 
and  rej  ~h  you.  Without  necessary  supplies,  an 
army  cj  nnot  operate  with  effect.  The  late  scarci- 
ty ougty  t to  teach  us  a lesson  on  this  head,  never  to 
be  for®  otten.  1 therefore  expect  that  no  scarcity 
will  ) { ppen  at  anyplace,  post,  or  garrison,  entrust- 
ed to  your  care.  I shall  expect  to  hear  from  you 
shortly,  and  that  you  and  your  brigade  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  your  operations,  and  cover  ) ourselves 
with  glory,  is  my  heartfelt  wish. 

I :v  m,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

f (Signed)  ANDREW  J ACKSON. 

Maj.  Gen.  Comg. 

j True  copy. 

(Signed)  R.  H.  CAJA,  Aid  decamp , 
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The  title  pag*e  and  index  for  the  last  volume,  ac- 
companies the  present  number  of  the  Register. 

(£/* We  have  now  so  nearly  waded  through  the 
things  about  which  we  had  so  little,  if  any  choice, 
whether  to  publish  or  not,  that  we  think  we  can 
most  gladly  promise  to  ourselves  and  our  readers,  a 
pleasing  variety  of  original  and  selected  matter,  to 
serve  as  a desert  to  some  long  and  solid  papers, 
which  we  shall  leisurely  proceed  to  insert. 

Mr.  Lacock’s  promised  reply  to  the  strictures  on 
the  report  to  the  senate  on  the  Seminole  war,  has 
been  received,  and  is  laid  off  for  our  next  paper. 


[ Continued  from  our  last.) 

[EXTRACT.] 

Head  Quarters , Div.  South, 
JVashville,  August  10,  1818. 

Captain  Gadsden  will  likewise  deliver  you  his  re- 
port made  in  pursuance  of  my  order,  accompa- 
nied with  the  plans  of  the  fortifications  thought 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Floridas,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  line  of  defence  on  our  southern 
frontier.  This  M as  done  under  the  belief  that  go- 
vernment would  never  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the 
union,  of  the  security  of  our  frontier,  by  surrender- 
ing those  posts,  unless  upon  a sure  guarantee, 
agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, that  will  ensure  permanent  peace,  tran- 
quility, and  security  to  our  southern  frontier.  It 
is  believed  that  Spain  can  never  furnish  this  gua- 
rantee, as  long  as  there  are  Indians  in  Florida  and 
it  possessed  by  Spain.  They  will  be  excited  to 
war,  and  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  our  citizens, 
by  foreign  agents  and  Spanish  officers.  The  con- 
duct of  Spain  for  the  last  six  years  fully  proves  this. 
It  was  under  the  belief  that  the  Floridas  would  be 
held,  that  my  orders  to  make  the  report,  were 
given  to  capt.  Gadsden.  To  this  I refer  you;  its  pe- 
rusal will  show  you  how  important.it  is,  not  only  to 
the  defence  and  security  of  our  frontier,  but  to  the 
whole  U.  States.  It  points  to  our  vulnerable  points, 
and  shows  our  country  can,  and  was  intended  to  be 
invaded  during  the  last  war  from  tills  quarter,  and 
that  the  attempt  would  have  been  made,  had  not 
the  Creek  Indians  been  subdued  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  British  troops,  and  afterwards  their  at- 
tempt to  gain  possession  of  Mobile  Ray  was  frus- 
trated by  the  repulse  they  met  with  at  Fort  Bowyer. 
If  possession  is  given  of  the  points  now  occupied  by 
our  troops  and  a war  ensues,  an  attempt  will  no 
doubt  be  made  to  penetrate  our  country  by  the  Ap- 
palacliicola,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  to  reach 
the  Mississippi,  at  or  above  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs. 
Should  this  be  done  with  a formidable  force  in  our 
Unprepared  state  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  enemy 
might  reach  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi;  occupying 
these  posts,  will  prevent  the  danger  of  such  an  oc- 
currence; surrender  them,  and  I would  not,  without 
a much  stronger  force, hold  myself  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  my  division.  But  with  those  posts  fortified 
as  recommended,  and  with  an  effective  force  of  5000 
men;  I pledge  my  life  upon  defending  the  country 
from  St.  Mary’s  to  the  Barrataire,  against  all  the  ma- 
chinations ana  attacks  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  anti  corn 
billed  Europe;. 
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By  capt.  Gadsden  you  will  receive  some  letters* 
lately  enclosed  to  me,  detailing  the  information  that 
the  Spaniards  at  fort 'St.  Augustine  were  again  ex- 
citing the  Indians  to  war  against,  us,  and  a copy  of 
my  order  to  gen.  Gaines  upon  this  subject.  It  is 
what  I expected,  and  proves  the  necessity  and  sound 
policy  of  not  only  holding  the  posts  which  we  are. 
now  in  possession  of,  hut  likewise  of  our  possessing 
ourselves  of  fort  St.  Augustine;  this  alone  can  insure 
peace  and  security  on  our  southern  frontier. 

It  is  alone  by  a just  and  a bold  course  of  conduct 
that  we  can  expect  to  obtain  and  secure  respect  from 
Europe,  and  not  by  a timid  temporizing  policy;  the 
first  commands  admiration  and  esteem,  the  latter 
contempt;  but  from  the  composition  of  the  present 
administration,  I can  never  suppose,  that  they  will 
abandon  rights’  or  assume  a timid  temporizing 
course  of  policy.  I therefore  conclude  that  the  posts 
will  never  be  surrendered,  unless  upon  the  terms 
agreed  on  in  the  capitulation,  and  then  it  guaranteed 
that  those  terms  will  be  punctually  fulfilled;  parti- 
cularly when  it  is  recollected  that  unless  this  is  done, 
our  frontier  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  massacre,  heretofore  experienced,  and  to 
regain  them  will  cost  us  much  blood  and  treasure  in 
the  event  of  a war.  The  security  of  the  western 
states,  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  held; 
the  voice  of  the  people  will  demand  it.  But  upon 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  subject,  I refer  you  to 
capt.  Gadsden. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  gTeat  respect, 
your  most  obedient  serv’t. 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 

J\Iaj.  gen.  comd’g. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun , 

Secretary  of  i&ar. 


Department  of  ivar , 1®?  September,  1818. 
Sir — General  Jackson  has  transmitted  to  this  de- 
partment a. copy  of  his  letter  to  you  of  the  7th  ulti- 
mo. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  his  orders  in  relation 
to  St.  Augustine,  were  given  before  he  was  ap- 
prised of  the  decision  of  the  president  in  relation  to 
St.  Marks  and  Pensacola;  as  the  principle  on  which 
that  decision  was  made,  would  equally'  extend  to 
the  case  of  St.  Augustine,  you  will,  accordingly,  not 
carry  that  part  of  general  Jackson’s  order  into  exe- 
cution* except  to  collect  with  care  the  evidence  of 
such  facts  as  go  to  prove  any  countenance  or  assist- 
ance from  the  Spanish  authority  in  St.  Augustine, 
to  the  hostile  Indians;  and  should  you  ascertain  that 
they  have  afforded  any,  you  will  report  the  facts, 
properly  supported  by  evidence,  to  this  department. 

You  will  also  report  the  facts  on  which  you  order- 
ed the  issue  of  rations  to  the  Indians,  and  the  exjent 
of  the  issue.  I refer  you  to  the  issue  which  is  alluded 
to  in  general  Jackson’s  letter  to  you  of  the  7th  ult. 
as  the  department  has  n<5't  yet  received  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

I have,  &c.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

& en.  E.  P.  Gaines. 


* These  letters  have  been  passed  into  the  state  de- 
partment, and  cannot  now  he  found. 
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Extract  of  a letter  from  J.  C.  Calhoun , secretary  of 
war,  to  major  general  Andrew  Jackson,  dated  the 
8th  Sept.  1818. 

I enclose  a copy  cf  my  orders  of  the  14th  ultimo, 
to  gen.  (lames,  for  your  information. 

I concur  in  the  view  which  you  have  taken  in- re- 
lation to  the  importance  of  Florida,  the  effectual 
peace  and  security  of  our  southern  frontier;  and 
such,  I believe,  is  the  opinion  of  every  member  of 
live  administration:  In  fact,  the  grounds  assumed  are 
very  far  from  being  feeble.  St.  Marks  will  be  re- 
tained until  Spain  shall  be  ready  to  garrison  it  with 
a sufficient  force;  and  fort  Gadsden,  and  any  other 
position  in  East  Florida,  within  the  Indian  country, 
which  may  be  deemed  eligible,  will  be  retained  so 
long  as  there  is  any  danger,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
afford  the  desired  security.  We  ought,  it  is  true, 
never  to  resort  to  timid  measures  to  avoid  war;  but 
it  appears  to  me,  that  a certain  degree  of  caution 
(not  from  the  fear  of  the  holy  alliance)  ought,  at 
this  time,  to  mark  our  policy.  A war  with  Spain, 
were  it  to  continue  with  her  alone,  and  were  there 
no  great  neutral  powers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  embarrassing  us,  would  be  nothing; 
but  such  a war  would  not  continue  long  without  in- 
volving other  parties,  and  it  chrta  nly  would,  in  »a 
few  years;  be  an  English  war.  In  such  a war,  I would 
not  fear  for  the  fate  of  our  country;  but  certainly,  if 
it  can  be  prudently  and  honorably  avoided  for  the 
present,  it  ought  to  he.  We  want  time;  time  to 
grow,  to  perfect  our  fortifications,  to  enlarge  our 
navy,  to  replenish  our  depots,  and  to  pay  our  debts. 
I speak  to  you  frankly,  knowing  your  zeal  for  our 
country,  with  whose  glory  yours  is  now  identified. 
No  one  who  has  examined  my  political  course,  will, 
I am  sure,  think  that  these  opinions  are  influenced  by 
timid  councils, 

r Note — The  order  of  the  14th  of  August,  referred 
to  in  the  above  extract  has  been  already  communi- 
cate d to  c on  gre  ss . 

[Here  follows  the  letter  from  gov.  Bibb,  inserted -in 
page  39,  before  we  observed  that  it  was  included  in  this 
series  of  documents.] 

Paymaster  generaVs  office,  city  of  Washington , 

February  20, 1819. 
SIR — in  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  the 
present  month,  I have  the  honor  to  state, 

1st.  That  the  numbers  and  grades  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  the  detachment  of  Indians  em- 
ployed under  M’lntosh,  and  the  whole  number  of  In- 
dians appear,  from  the  accounts  of  the  agent  who 
paid  them,  to  have  been, 

1 Brigadier  general:  2 colonels:  2 lieutenant 
colonels:  2 majors:  1 assistant  adjutant  general:  4 
assistant  commissaries:  28  captains:  28  first  lieuten- 
ants: 2S  second  do.  1517  rank  and  file  (or  other  war- 
riors.) 

2d.  “That  the  number  and  grades  of  the  officers 
jmmanded  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  vo- 


who 

lunteers”,  appear  from  the  rolls  which  mustered 
them  into  service,  to  have  been. 

1 assistant  adjutant  general:  1 do.  inspector  do. 
1 do.  deputy  quartermaster  do.  1 chaplain;  1 forage 
master-.,  1 assistant  forage  master:  1 judge  advocate: 


3d.  That  “the  number  and  grades  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  (or  served  with)  the  twocompames 
of  rangers,  under  captans  Boyle  and  M’Gtst,  appeal 
from  a communication  of  the  paymaster  of  the  4th 
regiment  of  infantry,  dated  the  23d  of  Sept.  1818,  to 
have  been, 

2 captains:  2 first  lieutenants:  2 second  lieutenants: 

1 surgeon’s  mate. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
NATII’L.  FRYE,  Jun.  chief  clerk. 

To  the  hon.  Abner  Lacock,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 

Seminole  war,  in  senate  of  the  United  States . 

Paymaster  generaVs  of  ice,  city  of  Washington , 

February  23 cl,  1819. 
Sin — Your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  is  now  be- 
fore me,  and  with  reference  to  my  note  of  the  20th 
instant,  I have  to  state,  that  “the  whole  number  of 
men,  rank  and  file,  employed  as  volunteers  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,”  appears  from  the  mus- 
ter rolls  to  have  been  l,i63;  the  number  employed 
in  captain  Boyle’ff  and  captain  M‘Gist’s  companies 
of  rangers,  140. 

With  sentiments  of  much  respect,  I am,  sir,  your 
most  obedient, 

NATH’L.  FRYE,  Jun.  chief  clerk. 

To  the  hon.  Abner  Lacock,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 

Seminole  war,  in  senate  of  the  United  States. 

(Copy.) 

Washington  city,  Feb.  5,  1819. 

Sir — -I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  present  date,  enclosing  a 
communication  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  senate,  requesting  of  you  a copy  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  major  White  Young's  to  governor  Ma- 
sot,  on  the  27th  April,  1818.  Not  haring  received 
a report  from  major  Youngs,  relative  to  the  corres- 
pondence with  governor  Masot,  or  his  attack  on  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Pensacola,  the  only  infor- 
mation I possess  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the 
letter  of  governor  Bibb,  dated  on  19th  of  May,  1818; 
to  which  I beg  leave  to  refer  you. 

On  my  return  from  Suhanne  to  St.  Marks,  I was 
informed  (through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Hambly)  by 
the  captain  of  a vessel  direct  from  Pensacola,  that 
a number  of  hostile  Indians  had  assembled  at  that 
place.  On  interrogating  the  captain,  he  reluctant- 
ly stated,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  sailing,  there  were 
in  Pensacola  450  or  500  Indians;  that  they  had  been 
fed,  and  furnished  with  munitions  of  war,  and  were 
committing  depredations  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  citizens  on  the  frontier  of  Alabama, 
and  also  on  the  subjects  of  Spain.  After  receiving 
this  information,  I informed  you  in  my  letter,  dated 
at  St.  Marks  on  the  26th  op  April,  that  I should  leave 
that  place  for  Fort  Gadsden  in  two  or  three  days, 
-and  after  making  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  security  of  the  position  occupied,  and  detach- 
ing a force  to  scour  the  country  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachicola,  I should  proceed  direct  to  Nashville. 
I then  ordered  captain  Sands  to  Mobile,  to  prepare 
and  hold  in  readiness  a train  of  artillery,  should  cir- 


2 colonels: ’4  lieutenant  colonels;  4 majors:  4 adju- 1 cumstances,  arising*  out  of  facts  disclosed,  render  its 
tants  f regimental):  2 quartermasters,  do.  2 surgeons, ; use  in  the  field  necessary.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
do.  i surgeons’  mates,  do.  4 sergeant  majors,  do.  all  others,  I thought  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  orepared 
4 quartermaster  sergeants,  do.  20  captains:  20  first  j fully  to  execute  my  orders,  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
lieutenants:  18  second  lieutenants:  11  third  lieuten-  j conflict. 

ants:  17  cornets.  j On  my  arrival  at  Fort  Gadsden,  my  quartermas*- 

Of  whom  one  captain  and  one  first  lieutenant ap-  jter  general,  col.  George  Gibson,  (who  was  u rged 
pear  to  have  belonged  to  Kentucky;  the  others  to  t with  the  defence  of  that  post)  handed  me  several 
Tennessee. 


[letters,  brought  from  Fort  Montgomery  by  major 
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Hogan,  from  respectable  citizens,  confirming  the 
report  made  by  the  captain  of  the  schooner  while 
at  St.  Marks;  and  detailing  the  murder  of  eighteen 
of  our  citizens  on  the  Sepulgurs,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  a family  near  Fort  Claiborne.  Major  Flogan 
also  confirmed  this  information;  and  added,  that  the 
citizens  at  Montgomery  were  fortifying  themselves. 
Similar  information  was  received  from  two  gentle- 
men, who  arrived  in  a vessel  laden  with  suttlers’ 
stores  for  the  troops  at  fort  Gadsden, but  whose  names 
are  not  now  recollected;  and  by  the  captains  of  the 
sloop  Hector  and  barge  Peacock,  direct  from  Mo- 
bile. In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I was  shown  a 
letter  (confidentially  written)  from  a person  of  high 
respectability  in  Pensacola,  detailing  the  facts  as 
stated  by  the  captain  of  the  schooner  at  St.  Marks. 

This  information,  corroborated  by  so  many  per- 
sons, determined  me  to  go  in  person  to  Pensacola; 
and  I ordered  colonel  Gibson  forthwith  to  Mobile, 
with  instructions  to  give  every  facility  to  captain 
Sands,  in  having  the  artillery  secretly  moved  to 
Fort  Montgomery,  there  to  await  my  orders;  and 
immediately  organized  a force'  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  my  orders,  under  date  of  the  26th  De- 
cember, 1817. 

After  crossing  the  Choctawhachy,  I despatched 
au  Indian  guide  with  a soldier  express  to  Fort  Craw- 
ford, with  orders  to  colonel  Gibson  and  capt.  Sands, 
at  Fort  Montgomery,  to  move  on  the  artillery  and 
form  a junction  with  me,  after  I crossed  the  Escam- 
bia river;  which  order  was  promptly  executed.  On 
my  reaching  the  Escambia,  T was  met  by  captain 
Hoyle,  express  from  governor  Bibb,  with  the  letter 
of  the  19 th  of  May,  abovemeiitioned;  and  on  reach- 
ing the  west  bank,  received  information  that  Holmes 
and  his  warriors  Were  then  in  Pensacola,  for  which 
place  I immediately  marched.  For  my  proceedings 
thereafter,  T refer  you  to  my  detailed  report. 

Should  you  wish  information  on  any  other  points 
growing  out  of  my  military  operations  during  that 
campaign,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  give 
it  to  you. 

I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  * ' ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Jlfag . gerii  comd’g.  southern  division , 
The  hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun. 

Fort  Covington , near  Baltimore. , 

5th  February,  1818. 

Sin — Yesterday  1 had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  2d  inst.  on  the  subject  of  the  late  war 
with  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  in  answer  to  your 
interrogatories,  on  all  of  which  I am  unable  to  give 
you  the  information  required.  T was,  however,  with 
the  troops,  at  Fort  Scott,  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Gaines,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

I was  never  ordered  with  any  detachment  to  re- 
move the  Indians  from  the  lands  of  the  U.  States; 
brevet  maj.  Twiggs,  of  the7threg*t.  U.  States’ infan- 
try, commanded  the  first  detachment  that  visited 
the  Indian  village  called  Fowl  Town,  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Flint  river,  by  the  order  of  the  general; 
the  nature  of  his  orders  1 know  not;  neither  can  I 
say  who  fired  the  first  gun;  I understood  at  the  time, 
that  on  the  approach  of  bur  troops,  the  Indians  fled 
from  their  houses  to  an  adjacent  swamp;  they  were 
fired  on  and  two  warriors,  and  unfortunately,  one 
Woman,  w'as  killed;  there  was  one  prisoner  taken 
by  the  detachment,  on  its  march  to  Fowl  Town, 
ami  who  was  afterwards  confined  as  a prisoner  at 
Fort  Scott:  this  detachment  brought  on  their  return, 
three  or  four  Indian  horses. 

T he  second  detachment  that  visited  the  village 
of  Fowl  Town,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 


lieut.  col.  Arbuckle,  of  the  7th  infantry,  who,  on  a 
near  approach,  detached  me  wich  a command  to  ad- 
vance on  the  village  by  a different  route  from  that 
which  he  took;  my  orders  from  him  were  to  take 
prisoners  if  possible,  but  if  an  attempt  to  escape  was 
made,  to  fire;  and  to  examine  all  the  buildings  for 
corn;  we  were  however  discovered  when  within  two 
hundred  yards,  and  the  Indians  took  to  flight,  giving 
the  war  whoop,  and  firing  alarm  guns;  corn,  cattle, 
and  other  provisions,  I have  no  hesitancy  in  saying, 
was  the  object  of  this  visit.  We  had  one  or  two  wa- 
gons with  the  detachment,  which  were  loading  with 
corn  from  the  cribs  of  the  Indians,  when  an  attack 
was  commenced  by  them,  in  which  we  had  one  man 
killed.  As  the  Indians  fought  on  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  their  loss  wras  not  ascertained,  otherwise 
than  by  their  ow  n acknowledgment,  which  w’as  af- 
terwards said  to  be  five  or  six  w’arriors  killed.  We 
brought  off  all  the  corn  which  w7e  conveniently 
could,  and  perhaps  fifteen  or  eighteen  head  of  cattle, 
and  [a  few  horses;  previous  to  our  return  to  fort 
Scott,  the  detachment  w as  halted  on  the  Flint  river, 
three  miles  from  Fow  l Town,  and  twelve  from  fort 
Scott,  where  they  remained  four  or  five  days,  in 
building  a small  picket  work  called  fort  Hughes; 
the  provisions  thus  taken  w as  just  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  troops  during  their  absence  from 
fort  Scott.  The  third  and  last  visit  paid  the  village 
by  our  troops,  wits  during  the  absence  of  general 
Gaines,  who  was  at  Amelia  Island.  This  detachment 
was  also  commanded  by  lieut.  col.  Arbuckle,  and 
on  our  arrival,  finding  the  place  entirely  abandoned 
by  the  Indians,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  horses  taken  by  the  detachment  under  rrta  - 
jor  Twiggs,  as  w*ell  as  those  taken  by  that  under  the 
command  of  lieut.  col.  Arbuckle,  were  considered 
of  no  value,  but  were  ordered  by  the  general  to  be 
turhed  into  the  quartermaster’s  hands.  I afterwards 
saw7  some  of  them  in  his  possession;  others  Were 
claimed  by  the  friendly  Indians  as  their  property, 
which  was  given  up  to  them  by  the  general’s  order, 

I believe,  sir,  that  this  is  all  the  information  which 
is  in  my  power  to  give  on  the  subject  that  you  have 
requested. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  and 
very  humble  servant,  JNO.  N.  M’lNTOSH, 
Captain , 4th  regt.  U.  S.  infantry. 

The  hon.  Abner  Lacock. 

(Copy.) 

Executive  department , Georgia, 

Milledgexille , 6th  January,  1817 

Sin — I understand  that  the  4th  regiment  of  the 
United  States  infantry,  which,  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  this  state,  near 
the  junction  ofthc  Flint  and  Chattahouchie  river* 
is  ordered  to  fort  Montgomery,  on  the  waters  of  Mo 
bile*  and  I have  not  heard  of any  other  troops  beim 
ordered  to  supply  their  place,  By  this  movemen  * 
not  onlv  the  frontier  of  Georgia  is  left  without  de- 
fence, but  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  part  of  the 
Creeks,  who  are  concentrated  Within  the  Spams’ 
line,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  post  at  can,  . 
Crawford,  lately  occupied  by  the  4th  regiment,  un 
der  lieutenant  colonel  Clinch;  will  be  without  ah \ 
check,  and  I have  no  doubt,  will  indulge  their  pro- 
pensity for  mischief  bv  acts  of  murder  or  rapine, 
upon  defenceless  travellers  and  frontier  settlers.  1 l 
is  a fact  well  known  to  lieutenant  Colonel  Clinch, 
and  to  every  officer  with  him  at  camp  Crawford,  tha 
nothing  has  kept  those  Seminole  Indians,  who  have 
been  joined  by  the  most  inveterate  of  the  hostile  k- 
lows  from  the  upper  towns,  in  check,  but  the  y • 
sence  of  the  trdops,  and  if  they  are  removed,  s 
serious  consequences  are  tQ  be  apprehended,  ip 
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sides,  it  is  very  evident,  that,  by  the  removal  of  the 
troops  from  camp  Crawford  and  the  neighboring 
country,  that  portion  of  the  territory,  acquired  by 
Jackson’s  treaty,  as  it  is  usually  called,  lying  east  of 
the  Chattahouchie,  and  which  of  course,  falls  to 
Georgia,  will  be  abandoned  to  the  Indians. 

Against  measures  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
produce  these  results,  it  is  my  duty,  as  chief  magis- 
trate of  Georgia,  to  protest.  Iam  very  far,  however, 
from  believing  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  presi- 
dent, with  knowledge  of  the  fact,  to  leave  Georgia 
as  a frontier  state,  on  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish 
Florida,  unprotected,  andifthe  removal  of the  troops 
under  lieutenant  colonel  Clinch  has  been  by  him 
deemed  indispensable,  he  Anil  order  their  place  to 
be  suppliedby  a competent  force. 

I have  to  request  that  the  substance  of  this  letter 
may  be  communicated  to  the  president,  and  that  liis 
determination  thereon  may  be  transmitted  to  the  ex- 
ecutive of  Georgia,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

I am,  sir,  with  high  consideration  and  respect, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  I).  B.  MITCHELL. 

The  hon.  the  secretary  of  roar. 

Executive  department , Georgia , 
Mtlledgeville , 5th  Feb.  1817. 

Str — Understanding  that  you  are  thus  far  on  your 
way  to  Fort  Montgomery,  I avail!  myself  of  the  pre- 
sent opportunity,  to  communicate  some  facts,  in 
the  expectation  that  you  will  have  it  in  your  power, 
if  your  judgment  approve,  to  adopt  the  measures  1 
am  about  to  propose. 

You  no  doubt  have  been  already  informed,  that 
the  notorious  Woodbine  has  recently  made  his  ap- 
pearance again,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appalachicola, 
and  that  he  has  an  agent  now  among  the  Seminole 
Indians  and  negroes  in  that  quarter,  stirring  them 
up  to  acts  of  hostility  against  this  country;  and  that 
Woodbine  himself,  has  gone  in  an  armed  vessel  to 
some  part  of  the  West  Indies  for  supplies.  Con- 
nected with  this  fact,  is  another,  which  may  serve 
a3  an  intimation  of  the  future  conduct  of  these  peo- 
ple, when  once  in  possession  of  the  supplies,  which 
it  is  said,  they  expect  on  the  return  of  Woodbine. 
About  10  or  12  days  ago,  a small  party  of  those  In- 
dians, entered  the  frontier  of  Wayne  county,  and 
stole  tAVO  horses  and  some  cattle;  they  were  pursued 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  peaceably  demand- 
ed a restoration  of  the  stolen  property;  and  instead 
of  a compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  they  im- 
mediately fired  upon  the  whites,  wh o retired  with- 
out returning  a shot;  one  of  the  whites  was  mortal- 
ly wounded..  Before  this  last  circumstance  came  to 
my  knoAvledge,  I had  addressed  the  acting  secreta- 
ry of  war,  and  desired  the  contents  of  my  letter  to 
be  communicated  to  the  president,  in  which  I re- 
presented the  evil  consequences  that  were  likely  to 
result  to  Georgia  in  particular,  by  the  removal  of 
the  4th  regiment  from  Camp  Crawford,  without 
their  place  Avas  supplied  by  an  adequate  force  from 
some  other  quarter,  and  requested  the  order  for  the 
removal  of  that  regiment  might  be  countermanded, 
or  their  place  supplied;  to  this  communication  there 
has  not  yet  been  time  to  receive  an  answer.  One 
object  of  my  present  address  is,  to  know  if  you  cannot 
suspend  the  march  of  the  4th  regiment,  until  I hear 
from  the  war  department,  if  you  do  not  feel  autho- 
rized, or  disposed  to  order  them  back  to  their  for- 
mer station  at  Camp  Crawford.  Another  object  of 
the  present  address,  grows  out  of  the  following  fact. 
Some  of  our  people  have  gone  over  the  Ocniulgee, 
and  settled  between  that  river,  and  the  line  run  un- 
der the  late  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  on  or  near 


Goose  Creek,  of  which  the  Indians  complain.  I 
have  appointed  an  agent  to  go  and  order  them  ofi, 
and  bring  me  the  names  of  all  such  as  refuse  to  re- 
move from  the  Indian  lands.  I am  doubtful,  from 
the  character  of  those  intruders,  that  they  will  not 
remove,  without  force  is  used  to  compel  them;  and 
it  is  doubtful,  whether  I can  legally  apply  that  force, 
and  the  United  States  can.  I have  to  request,  it 
consistent  with  your  duty,  or  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  that  vou  will  order  a detachment 
of  troops  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  remove  these 
intruders.  I am  unwilling  to  give  the  Indians  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  us,  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause Tam  determined  as  long  as  I hold  the  station 
I now  occupy,  never  to  permit  any  aggression  on 
their  part,  to  pass  with  impunity.  I hold  it  a good 
rule  however,  “to  do  as  I would  be  done  by,”  and 
am  desirous  of  conforming  to  this  rule  in  the  present' 
instance. 

I am,  sir,  with  high  consideration,  &c. 

j,  gen.  E,  P.  Games. 

IIa\  ing  been  summoned  to  attend  a committee  of 
the  honorable  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  to  give 
evidence  touching  the  Seminole  Atar,  I did  attend 
accordingly,  and  after v a verbal  statement  to,  and 
examination,  by  the  committee,  the  following  ques- 
tions were  asked  me,  Avith  a request  that  I Avould 
answer  in  writing. 

First.  As  to  “the  origin  of  the  Seminole  Avar,  and 
the  FoavI  Town  affair?” 

It  is,  no  doubt,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  ho- 
norable the  committee,  that,  during  the  late  war 
with  the  British  and  Creeks,  posts  were  established 
and  occupied  on  the  Appalachicola  by  British  offi- 
cers and  agents;  and  a considerable  force  there  or- 
ganized, for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  known,  that 
the  hostile  Indians  of  the  Creek  war,  Avho  had  not 
embraced  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  general 
Pinckney,  and  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Jackson,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Floridas.  From 
their  resentment,  and  the  motley  crew  collected  by 
Jficholis,  much  mischief  was  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  of  Georgia;  and  the 
post  of  Fort  Scott,  situate  in  the  fork  of  the  Flint 
and  Chattahouchie  rivers,  ahd  near  their  junction, 
Avas  established,  and  occupied  by  a considerable 
force  of  United  States’  troops,  for  the  protection  of 
that  frontier;  and  the  same  troops,  with  the  aid  of 
some  naval  force  which  ascended  the  Appalachico- 
la, destroyed  a fort  about  sixty  miles  below,  built  by 
colonel  Nicholls,  occupied  and  defended  by  negroes. 
The  bloAving  up  of  this  fort,  Avith  its  negro  garrison, 
for,  except  a few  Choctaw  Indians,  Avho  were  taken, 
it  is  believed  that  no  other  Indians  were  in  the  fort, 
had  a salutary  influence  in  restraining  the  fugitives 
from  the  Creek  Avar,  and  those  under  the  influence 
of  Nicholls  and  his  partlzans.  I say  the  fugitives 
from  the  Creek  Avar,  and  the  partizans  of  Nicholls, 
because  it  is  well  understood  that  the  Seminoles 
took  no  part  in  the  Creek  Avar;  unless  the  receipt 
6f  goods,  &c.  from  Nicholls  or  his  sub-agents,  be 
considered  as  a proof  of  this  fact.  But  the  truth  is, 
they  will  receive  presents  from  any  party,  Avithout 
any  intention  of  adopting  his  projects;  and  such,  I 
have  no  dotibt,  Avas  the  citse  Avith  the  Seminoles 
upon  this  occasion.  The  troops  occupying  Fort 
Scott  Avcre,  however,  soon  after  removed,  and  the 
post  abandoned,  or  nearly  so,  that  it  Avas  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  Indians  at  any  time  to  have  destroyed  it. 
Filling-,  at  that  time,  tile  executive  chair  of  Georgia, 
I addressed  the  then  secretary  of  Avar  on  the  subject 
ofi  the  removal  of  the  troops,  pointing  out  some  of  the 
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»vils  which  were  likely  to  result,  and  urging  the 
necessity  of  the  re-occupation  of  the  post  bv  a re- 
spectable force.  To  this  communication  an  answer 
was  received,  by  which  I wa^informed  that,  although 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  concen- 
trate a respectable  force  farther  to  the  west,  yet  it 
never  was  contemplated  to  leave  the  frontier  of 
Georgia  exposed. 

The  peace  of  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  has  always 
been  exposed  and  dist  urbed  more  or  less,  by  acts  of 
violence  committed  as  well  by  the  whites  as  the  In- 
dians, and  a spirit  of  retaliation  has  mutually  pre- 
vailed. These  petty  acts  of  aggression,  were  in- 
creased and  multiplied  by  a set  of  lawless  and 
abandoned  characters,  who  had  taken  refuge  on 
both  sides  of  the  St.  Mary’s  river,  living  principally 
by  plunder.  I believe  the  first  outrage  committed 
on  the  frontier  of  Georgia  after  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Jackson,  was  by  these  banditti  who  plundered  a par- 
ty of  Seminole  Indians  on  their  way  to  Georgia  for 
the  purpose  of  trade,  and  killed  one  of  them.  This 
produced  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and 
hence  the  killing  of  Mrs.  Garrett  and  her  child. 
The  evidence  of  these  plunderings  and  murders,  is 
on  the  the  files  of  the  executive  of  Georgia. 

Early  in  March,  1817,  I resigned  the  government 
pf  Georgia,  and  accepted  my  present  appointment, 
and  in  July  of  the  same  year  called  a general  meet- 
ing of  the  Creek  nation  at  Fort  Hawkins.  At  this 
meeting  I endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
tlie  Indians  the  necessity  on  their  part  of  preserving 
ponce — that  many  of  the  people  of  the  lowrer  towns 
had  been  led  astray  by  evil  counsel — had  received 
presents  from  the  British  agent,  colonel  Nicholls, 
and  although  it  was  acknowledged  that  they  had 
not  taken  an  active  part  with'  the  Bed  Sticks  in  the 
Greek  war,  yet  their  conduct  had  made  them  in 
some  measure  obnoxious  to  the  friendly  part  of  their 
own  nation,  and  to  the  United  States;  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  friendly  chiefs  to  reclaim  those 
people,  and  restrain  the  restless  spirits  among  them, 
whose  conduct  might  eventual!}',  if  not  checked  in 
time,  bring  them  into  much  trouble  if  not  utter  ruin; 
assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that,  the  U.  States 
would  punctually  fulfil  all  their  engagements  with 
them,  of  which  I had  given  them  substantial  proofs, 
and  that  all  except  murderers  who  should  return 
to  their  duty  and  renew  their  friendly  relations 
with  the  nation,  should  receive  protection  and  for- 
giveness. 

I state  these  particulars  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  what  immediately  follows.  About  the 
last  of  August  of  the  same  year,  say  something  more 
than  one  month  before  the  meeting  at  Fort  Haw- 
kins, I received  a letter  from  major  Twiggs,  then 
at  Fort  Scott,  dated  the  fourth  of  that  month,  writ- 
ten as  he  says,  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs  of  three 
towns  near  that  place,  expressive  of  their  willing' - 
ness  to  agree  to  the  talk  delivered  by  me  in  July, 
at  Fort  Hawkins.  A copy  of  major  Twiggs*  letter, 
and  the  memorandum  enclosed  therein,  is  herewith 
exhibited.  Of  the  three  towns  referred  to,  the 
Fowl  Town  was  one;  but  before  I had  an  opportu- 
nity of  sending  for  those  chiefs,  or  of  taking  any 
measures  for  meeting  their  proposition,  gen.  Gaines 
arrived  with  a detachment  from  the  west,  sent  for 
the  chief  of  Fowl  Town,  and  for  his  contumacy  in 
not  immediately  appearing  before  him,  the  town 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  by  order  of  general  Gaines.  This 
fact  was,  I conceive,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Se- 
minole war.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Fowl  Town,  in  addition  to  the  contumacv  of 
th$  chief,  were,  the  refusal  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Se- 


minoles  to  give  up  some  murderers,  and  the  hostile 
| aspect  which  they  had  assumed.  Of  this  demand 
and  refusal  I know  nothing  more  than  what  lias 
been  published;  but,  truth  compels  me  to  say,  that 
before  the  attack  on  Fowl  Town,  aggressions  of  this 
kind  were  as  frequent  on  the  part  o t the  whites,  as 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians;  the  evidence  of  which 
can  be  furnished  from  the  files  of  the  executive  of 
Georgia,  to  which  I have  before  referred. 

The  second  question  put  by  the  committee  is, 
“the  organization  of  M’Intosh’s  brigade,  how  and 
bv  whom  done,  with  a roster  of  the  field  and  other 
officers,  with  the  notice  thereof  given  to  the  war 
department;  whether  any  answer,  if  any,  was  re^ 
ceived?” 

At  the  meeting  at  Fort  Hawkins,  in  July,  1817 
colonel  Brearly,  of  the  7th  infantry,  attended,  and 
stated  to  me,  that  lie  was  directed  by  gen.  Gaines 
to  apply  for  the  assistance  or  services  of  general 
M’intosh  and  five  or  six  bundled  of  his  friendly  war- 
riors, in  case  lie  should  go  against  the  Seminoles. 

I immediately  communicated  the  application  to  the 
chiefs  in  council,  and  received  for  answer,  that  they 
would  leave  that  business  to  M’intosh  and  myself. 

I then  told  M’intosh  that  he  must  hold  himself  and 
his  warriors  in  readiness  to  join  the  United  States’ 
troops  whenever  ordered.  This  he  readily  agreed 
to.  Whether  I received  a written  communication 
from  general  Gaines  upon  this  subject  or  not,  I do 
net  recollect,  but  I was  told  by  some  one,  that  lie 
had  written  to  M’lntosh  for  his  assistance. — Howe- 
ver, before  a call  was  made  on  the  warriors  to  take 
the  field,  T received  a letter  from  the  then  acting 
secretary  of  war,  communicating  the  fact  to  me,  that 
general  Gaines  was  prohibited  from  crossing  the 
Spanish  line  without  a special  order  from  that  de- 
partment. This  I considered  as  notice,  or  rather  as 
an  order,  to  me,  not  to  permit  the  friendly  warriors 
to  cross  the  line  under  sanction  of,  or  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  This  letter  I think  I received 
some  time  in  November,  and  a meeting  of  the  chiefs 
having  been  called  by  the  Tittle  Prince,  to  take  into 
their  consideration  the  affair  of  Fowl  Town.  I in- 
formed them  of  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  particular,  and  desired  them  to  remain 
quiet  until  they  heard  from  me  again.  This  meet- 
ing was  held  in  December,  at  the  Broken  Arrow,  on 
the  Chattahouchie.  And  on  my  return  to  the  agent— 
cy,  I fell  in  with  general  Gaines,  to  whom  I commu- 
nicated the  contents  of  the  acting  secretary’s  letter, 
and  the  course  I had  taken  with  the  Indians.  The 
general  then  informed  me  that  he  had  received  the 
order  spoken  of,  but  that  from  the  representations 
he  had  made,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  pro- 
hibition to  crossing  the  Spanish  line  would  be 
removed.  I had  appointed  another  meeting  with 
the  Indians  to  take  place  at  the  agency  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  days,  expecting  to  hear  from 
the  war  department  in  the  meantime,  but  upon  the 
subject  of  crossing  the  Spanish  line  I received  no 
immediate  answer,  A meeting  was  accordingly 
held  at  the  agency,  which  commenced  on  the  9th 
January,  1818,  at  which  colonel  Brearly  attended, 
and  although  he  brought  no  communication  in  writ- 
ing from  gen.  Gaines,  yet  he  informed  me,  that  he 
knew  the  prohibition  to  crossing  the  Spanish  line 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  that  gen.  Gaines  had  or- 
dered him  to  muster  as  many  of  the  friendly  Indians 
into  service  as  were  willing  to  engage.  Arrange- 
ments were  immediately  made,  and  a day  assigned 
for  enrolling  the  friendly  warriors;  and  col.  Brearly 
attended  at  Fort  Mitchell  for  that  purpose,  and  there 
mustered  the  greater  part  of  them.  Some  compa- 
nies weye  mustered  into  service  at  several  other 
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places  which  were  more  convenient  for  the  purpose, 
owing  to  the  local  situation  of  the  Indians.  The 
first  organization  was  that  of  a regiment,  but  on  get, 
ting  into  the  field,  they  were  recognized  by  general 
Jackson  as  a brigade.  All  these  proceedings  were 
communicated  to$the  war  department  from  time  to 
time;  to  some  of  which,  answers  were  received,  and 
some  not.  The  rolls  made  out  on  mustering  the 
lerigade  out  of  service,  are  in  the  office  of  the  pay. 
master  general,  or  at  least,  were  sent  to  that  office 
by  me.  The  staff  of  the  brigade  consisted  of  1 bri- 
gadier general,  2 colonels,  2 rpajors,  1 assistant  ad- 
jutant general,  4 assistant  commissaries  of  purcha- 
ses, and  1 aid  de  camp,  who  was  omitted  in  the  mus 
ter  roll.  The  force  of  the  brigade,  about  fifteen 
hundred  strong. 

The  third  question  put  by  the  committee  is,  ‘‘The 
Force  of  the  hostile  Seminole  Indians?’’ 

From  the  best  accounts  1 have  been  able  to  re- 
ceive from  Indians  and  others,  I have  never  estimat- 
ed the  number  of  the  Seminoles,  at  more  than  seven 
hundred  warriors,  and  I doubt  whether  they  have 
that  number,  exclusive  of  those  towns  on  the  Chat- 
tahouchie,  who  were  considered  hostile  during  that 
■war.  The  negroes  have  been  estimated  at  250  or 
S00  effective.  When  M’lntosh  and  his  warriors  were 
mustered  at  Fort  Mitchell,  he  divided  his  force,  and 
with  that  part  which  he  retained  under  his  own 
command,  he  descended  the  Chattahouchie  on  the 
western  bank,  and  on  reaching  the  town  called  Red 
Ground,  encountered  their  chief  and  warriors.  In 
this  affair  he  took  fifty -three  warriors,  andoneliun 
dred  and  thirty -two  women  and  children.  The  chief 
made  his  escape  with  a few  warriors.  Col.  Lovett, 
with  the  rest  of  the  warriors,  mustered  at  Fort  Mit- 
chell, descended  the  Chattahouchie  on  the  eastern 
bank,  and  general  M’lntosh,  crossingthe  riverbelow 
the  fork,  the  two  detachments  united  on  their  march 
to  Mickasuky,  where  they  all  joined  general  Jack- 
son.  At  Mickasuky,  the  Indians  had  generally  fled, 
and  but  few  were  found  at  the  town.  On  the  march 
to  Suwanee,  M’lntosh  with  his  warriors,  encounter- 
ed abput  two  hundred  of  the  hostile  party,  under 
Peter  M’Queen,  of  whom  he  killed  thirty-seven,  and 
made  si$  warriors,  and  one  hundred  and  six  women 
and  children  prisoners.  The  next  enemy  they  en- 
gaged, was  the  negroes  at  Suwannee,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom  eleven  or  twelve 
were  killed,  and  three  made  prisoners.  The  In- 
dians of  this  part  of  the  country  fled  before  the  ar- 
my; and  here  ended  the  Seminole  campaign,  as  far 
the  Indians  were  epneerned.  I will  here  observe, 
that  the  Mickasuky  Indians  are  not  considered  by 
the  Creek  nation  as  Seminoles.  Those  Indians  un- 
der Bowleg’s,  are  the  only  ones  considered  by  them 
as  Seminoles.  although,  in  speaking  generally  of  the 
Seminoles,  in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war,  I include 
all  the  Indians  who  had  any  share  in  that  war. 

Being  asked  what  became  of  the  prisoners  taken 
by  M’lntosh? 

I answer  that  they  were  generally  sent  into  the 
nation,  and  are  now  there.  B.  D,  MI 1 CHELL. 

Sworn  and  subset  ibed,  23d  February,  1819. 

Fort  Scott , 4th  Avgust,  1817. 

Sin — Some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  lower  towns,  on 
the  Chattahouchie,  met  at  this  place  to-day.  The 
chiefs  of  three  towns  were  present,  who  had  not 
been  to  Fort  Hawkins,  at  the  time  the  stipend  was 
delivered  to  them.  They  requested  me  to  forward 
their  names,  and  the  names  of  their  towns  to  you, 
and  to  inform  you,  that  the  talk  given  tp  the  Indians 
at  that  place,  they  would  agree  to. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  E.  TWIGGS^  major  commanding. 


I certify  the  foregoing,  to  be  a true  copy  of  thi* 
original,  now  in  my  possession. 

D.  B.  MIL  CHELL,  Agent  for  I.  Ar 
February  22, 1819. 

TOWNS.  CHIEFS. 

Con-Chatu  ("Wacksee  Micco, 
Cboco-Nuklu  I C up etan  Micco, 
Oche-See,  J Tallepee  1 ustunugee, 

) Cow  Merchant, 

I Tuskeepeliau, 

Ilolotl i Emautlilau . 

I certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a true  copy  of  the 
original  memorandum,  enclosed  to  me  in  the  fore- 
going letter  by  maj.  Twiggs,  D.  B.  MITCHELL, 

Agent  for  I.  A . 

Febmany  22,  1819. 

Robert  Butler , adjutant  general  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  army  of  the  U.  States,  being  duly  sworn , 
testifies: 

That  in  the  summer  of  1817,  Mr.  John  Donaldson, 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Nashville,  went  to  Pensaco- 
la, and  purchased  lots  of  land  there  with  the  appro- 
bation of  tfie  governor;  that  the  deponent  has  heard 
that  Mr.  James  Jackson,  of  Nashville,  was  concern- 
ed with  him,  and  was  the  only  person;  he  also  un- 
derstood that  Donaldson’s  first  view  in  going  to 
Pensacola,  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  health;  that 
Mr.  Donaldson  is  a nephew  of  general  Jackson’s 
wife;  that  he  does  pot  know  the  amount  of  Donalds 
son’s  purchase;  that  lie  does  not  know,  nor  does  he 
believe,  that  general  Jackson  had  or  expected  to 
haye  any  interest  in  said  purchase,  nor  did  he^ever 
hear  it  suggested. 

'l  he  deponent  further  saith:  that  there  were  two 
regiments  pf  mounted  gunmen  volunteers,  raised  by 
general  Jackson  in  January,  1818;  that  gen.  Jack- 
son  appointed  the  colonels  and  most  or  all  the  field 
officers;  that  colonel  Haynes  appointed  the  platoon 
and  staff  officers;that  there  were  also  two  companies 
of  volunteers,  called  life  guards,  who  appointed 
their  own  officers,  and  tendered  their  services  to  the 
general  by  whom  they  were  accepted;  that  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  the  deponent’s  recollection  the 
governor  pf  Tennessee  was  at  Nashville,  at  the  time 
the  officers  of  the  gunmen  were  appointed. 

That  general  Jackson’s  first  determination  to  go 
to  Pensacola  was  made  at  Fort  Gadsden,  after  his 
return  from  Suwany,  and  was  made  in  consequence 
of  information,  that  there  were,  on  or  about  the  fif- 
teenth of  April,  five  hundred  hostile  Indians  at  Pen- 
sacola, who  received  ammunition  and  provisions 
from  the  governor,  and  also  information  of  several 
murders  having  been  committed  on  the  Federal 
Road.  That,  on  the  march  to  Pensacola,  general 
Jackson  told  the  defendant,  that  if,  on  his  arrival, 
he  found  the  information  true,  he  would  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  place;  that  at  Fort  Gadsden  ge- 
neral Jackson  saw  a letter,  which  deponent  thinks 
was  from  Innerarity,  one  of  the  house  of  Forbes, 
Leslie  &.  Co.  at  Pensacola,  to  Doyle,  a trader,  then 
at  Fort  Gadsden,  giving  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  at  Pensacola;  that  the  letter  also  stat- 
ed that  the  property  of  the  people  of  Pensacola  was 
every  day  depredated  on  by  the  Indians;  that  when 
general  Jackson  formed  the  determination  to  go  to 
Pensacola,  he  ordered  lieutenant  Sands  to  Mobile, 
to  prepare  artillery  to  meet  him  after  he  should 
have  crossed  the  Escambia  on  his  march  to  Pensa- 
cola; which  order  was  executed. 

That  at  the  time  the  army  attacked  Mickasuky? 


5(1  The  chief  of  Fowl  Town. 
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there  were  not  more  than  five  hundred  Indian  war- 
riors embodied,  nor  does  the  deponent  believe 
there  were  at  any  time  during1  the  war  more  than 
live  or  six  hundred  embodiedat  any  one  place;  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  this  statement  must 
be  conjectural;  that  the  enemy’s  warriors  were  in 
general  well  armed;  that  the  deponent  was  told 
there  were  about  thirteen  hundred  souls  at  Suwany', 
of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
were  fighting  men;  that  our  army  had  one  man  kill- 
ed and  four  men  wounded  in  actions  with  the  Indians 
during  the  campaign,  and  two  killed  at  the  Barran- 
cas. 

Deponent  further  says,  that  general  Jackson  re- 
ceived from  a private  source,  a plan  of  the  fortress 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  as  the  deponent  believes,  it 
was  sent  to  the  general  at  St.  Marks  or  Fort  Gads- 
den, after  his  return  from  Suwany. 

That,  general  Jackson  had  under  his  command,  in 
Florida,  about  eighteen  hundred  militia,  volunteers 
and  regulars,  and  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  under 
M’Intosh.  That  these  Indians  were  received  into 
the  service  while  general  Gaines  commanded,  and 
were  regularly  mustered  in  and  out  of  service  by 
the  United  States’  officers. 

Col.  George  Gibson,  of  the  U.  States1  army , being  du- 
ly sworn,  testifies  arid  says: 

That  he  acted  as  quartermaster  general  in  gene- 
ral Jackson’s  campaign  against  the  Seminoles:  That 
on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1818,  at  New  Orleans, 
he  received  an  order  from  general  Jackson  to  pro- 
cure and  bring  to  Fort  Scott  a supply  of  rations,  ord- 
nance, and  quartermaster’s  and  hospital  stores: 
T hat  he  joined  the  general  at  Fort  Gadsden  on  the 
24th  or  25tli  of  March:  That  the  general  then  pla- 
ced him  in  Command  of  the  post,  with  orders  to 
send  stores  round  to  Fort  St.  Marks,  which  was  done: 
That  in  April,,  major  Hogan,  paymaster,  joined  the 
army.  He  brought  information  of  the  murders  com- 
mitted in  Alabama  and  on  the  Sapolgus,  a branch 
of  the  Conecuh,  by  the  Indians.  About  the  same 
time,  inform;  'ion  was  brought  by  the  sloop  Hector 
to  Fort  Gadsden  from  Mobile,  that  a large  number 
of  Indians  were  in  Pensacola. — ‘ liis  was  confirmed 
by  capt.  Rogers,  of  the  Peacock,  from  Mobile.  In 
consequence  of  this  information,  the  deponent  held 
the  transportation  in  readiness,  and  sent  thirty-three 
thousand  rations  to  Fort  Scott,  believing  from  the 
information  he  had,  that  the  army  would  move  to 
the  west.  On  the  arrival  of  gencr^i  Jackso  :,  the 
deponent  gave  h:m  the  abovementioned  informa- 
tion, and  a number  of  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
Indian  war  to  the  westward  of  the  Appulachicola. 
That  on  the  Gth  of  May,  the  general  ordered  the 
deponent  to  Mobile  by  water,  with  instructions  to 
send  artillery  and  ammunition  to  Fort  Montgomery, 
and  to  be  there  ready  himself  to  meet  him  with  ar- 
tillery, forage,  and  provisions.  The  general  was  to 
advise  the  deponent  by  express  of  the  pointat  which 
he  was  to  meet  him:  That  the  deponent  according- 
ly received  an  express,  and  met  the  general  twelve 
miles  from  Pensacola:  The  deponent  further  says, 
that  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  news  of  the  assem- 
blage of  Indians  at  Pensacola  reached  general  Jack- 
son  at  or  near  St.  Marks,  by  a schooner  which  went 
from  Pensacola,  and  was  sent  by  Innerarity,  and  was 
a trading  schooner,  loaded  with  suttler’s  stores: 
That  she  arrived  at  Fort  Gadsden,  after  leaving  St. 
Marks,  between  the  1st  and  4th  of  May:  Tliatlieut. 
Sands  was  sent  from  St.  Marks  to  Mobile  for  am- 
munition and  artillery,  as  deponent  understood  and 
believes,  and  conducted  it  as  an  artillery  officer: 
That  the  army  entered  Pensacola  on  the  day  after 
lie  deponent  joined,  viz.  on  the  28  d of  May. 


hat  the  deponent  was  at  New  Orleans  at  tne 
time  captain  Call  was  sent  to  Pensacola,  in  February: 
That  the  schooner  Italians  arrived  in  Pensacola  in 
January,  with  a load  of  provisions  from  the  contrac- 
tor, which  were  landed  at  Pensacola,  and  the  duties 
paid  by  Innerarity.  hat  a few  months  before  this, 
the  contractor  had  been  refused  permission  to  send' 
provisions  up  the  Escambia,  and  had  been  obi  g - d 
to  carry,  them  by  land  from  Fort  Montgomery  to 
Fort  Crawford:  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  depo- 
nent, it  was  impracticable  to  supply  Fort  Crtiw  d 
in  the  winter  by  land;  and  as  that  place  was  in  a 
suffering  condition  for  want  of  provisions,  the  at- 
tempt was  renewed  by  water.  That  it  is  about  six- 
ty mdes  from  Fort  Montgomery  to  Fort  Craw  re  rd; 
i hat  Arbuthnot’s  schooner,  as  deponent  understood, 
was  given  by  him  to  col.  Brady,  who  assisted  nun  on 
his  trial,  and  was  sold,  as  he  heard,  for  above  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars. 

DOC.  BRONAUGH. 

I was  attached  to  gen.  Jackson’s  staff  during  the 
whole  Seminole  campaign.  At  St.  Marks,'  the  ge- 
neral received  information,  by  a vessel  from  Pensa- 
cola, of  a large  number  of  Indians  having  collected 
there,  where  they  were  furnished  with  provisions,  „ 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war.  Believe  that  captain 
Sands  sailed  from  St.  Marks  for  Mobile,  in  q.uV  of 
a train  of  artillery  to  have  it  at  Fort  Montgomery  , 
subject  to  the  general’s  orders.  1 understood  from 
the  general  that  he  would  have  all  his  arrangements 
made  and  entered  into,  that  every  thing  might  be 
in  complete  readiness,  provided  he  should  ultimate- 
ly come  to  the  conclusion  to  visit  Pensacola.  1 am 
impressed  with  the  belief,  that  an  actual  determina- 
tion to  occupy  this  place  and  the  Barrancas,  was 
never  formed  until  the  protest  of  gov.  Masot  was  re- 
ceivedon  the  line  of  march. 

J.  C.  BRONAUGII,  U.  S.  Army 

Richard  K.  Call,  captain  U.  S.  1st  infantry,  acting 
as  an  aid  to  general  Jackson,  being  duly  sworn,  tes- 
tifies and  says:  that  in  the  campaign  against  the  Se- 
minoles, he  first  joined  general  Jackson  at  Fort 
Gadsden,  and  afterwards,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Ten- 
nessee volunteers,  he  joined  him  again  near  Si. 
Marks;  that  he  understood  that  general  Jackson  de- 
termined upon  going  to  Pensacola,  on  hearing  that 
the  governor  of  that  place  iiad  protested  against  the 
passage  of  supplies  up  the  Escambia  river,  and  in 
consequence  of  subsequent  information  relative  to 
the  assemblage  of  Indians  at  Pensacola;  that  the  de- 
ponent had  been  at  Pensacola,  by  orders  of  colonel 
Trimble,  commanding  at  New  Orleans;  that  he  ar- 
rived there  on  the  2lst  of  February,  1813,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  26th;  that  his  orders  were  to 
obtain  a passage  for  supplies  up  the  Escambia  to 
Fori  Crawford;  that  the  governor  of  Pensacola  stat- 
ed to  the  deponent,  that  he  cosidered  it  unsafe  for  him 
to  give  the  privilege  asked  for,  as  he  was  under 
great  apprehensions,  if  he  did  so,  the  Indians  v ould 
take  possession  of  St.  Marks,  or  give  the  Spaniards 
in  that  place  great  annoyance;  that  deponent  made 
report  of  the  above  to  col.  Trimble,  and  also  gave  in- 
formation of  this  protestor  objection  of  the  govern- 
or to  gen.  Jackson. 

That  on  the  return  of  the  army  from  the  Suwany7, 
lieut.  Sands  was  sent  from  St.  Marks  to  Mobile  for 
cannon. 

That  at  Fort  Gadsden  or  St.  Marks,  deponent 
heard  that  general  Jackson  had  a letter  from  luuera- 
rity  to  Doyle  or  Humbly,  informing  that  there  were 
a number  of  hostile  Indians  at  Pensacola;  the  num- 
ber he  thinks,  was  said  to  be  . five  hundred. 

Deponent  further  says, that  Arbuthnot’s  schooner  • 
u as  given  by  him  to  colonel  William  Brady7,  who, 
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as  the  deponent  understood,  defended  him  before 
the  court  martial; 

That  he  does  not  know  what  became  of  the  pro- 
perty on  board  of  the  schooner,  consisting-  of  skins, 
and  some  wearing  apparel,  among  which,  was  Am- 
blaster’s  uniform. 

That  the  property  taken  at  Suwaney,  consisted 
principally  of  holies  and  cattle;  that  the  army  sub- 
sisted on  the  cattle,  and  that  the  other  property  was 
given  to  the  friendly  Indians;  that  the  negroes  taken 
were  given  to  the  Indians;  that,  as  he  understood, 
col.  Arbuckle  gave  fifty  dollars  a head  to  the  In- 
dians, for  every  negro  delivered  to  hirrv  at  Port 
Gadsden,  intending  to  deliver  them  to  their  owners 
when  called  for  Deponent  further  says,  that  gen. 
Stark,  from  Georgia,  purchased  soaie  of  the  surren- 
dered property. 

Some  time  in  the  fal  of  1817, 1 proposed  to  a Mr. 
James  Jackson  of  Nashville,  to  join  with  me  in  a pur- 
chase of  lots  in  Pensacola,  and  lands  in  and  about 
there:  He  united  with  me,  and  six  other  gentlemen 
were  afterwards  associated;  we  employed  John 
Donnelson  (who became  also  concerned)  to  proceed 
to  Pensacola  and  made  the  purchases,  taking  care 
not  to  extend  them  beyond  sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, My  inducement  to  make  this  adventure  was, 
that  I believed  the  country  would  ultimately  belong 
to  the  United  States;  and  I was  impressed  with  the 
belief,  that  it  would  be  at  no  distant  period:  this 
however,  was  mere  impression,  and  founded  on  in- 
formation derived  from  no  other  source  than  my 
own  opinions. 

I proposed  asking  a letter  of  introduction  from 
general  Jackson  to  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  which 
tjje  general  gave;  this  was  thought  by  us  necessary 
from  a knowledge  that  the  Indians  frequently  inter- 
rupted American  citizens  while  in  that  city;  amj 
this  danger  we  believed  would  be  avoided  by  hav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  governor,  which  we  sup- 
posed could  ancj  would  be  attained  by  introductory 
letters  from  respectable  sources.  I think  it  was 
sometime  in  November,  that  Mr.  Donnelson  pro- 
ceeded on  his  mission  from  Nashville,  in  company 
with  a Mr.  Gordon,  who  we  employed  to  go  with 
him. 

The  purchases  were  made,  consisting  of  a number 
of  unimproved  lots  in  Pensacola,  sixty  acres  of 
ground  adjoining  the  town  on  the  lower  side,  and 
about  two  thousand  acres  on  the  bay,  two  or  three 
miles  out.  The  deeds  I have  seen,  and  are  now  at 
Nashville,  written  in  the  Spanish  language,  made  to 
Mr.  Donnelson,  and  by  him,  since  conveyed  to  the 
eight  gentlemen  interested  originally.  Mr.  D.  stat- 
ed to  me,  that  his  first  purchase  was  refused  to  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  alleg- 
ing that  American  citizens  should  notbuy  land  there; 
his  objection  however,  was  withdrawn  afterwards, 
and  Mr.  Donnelson  was  permitted  to  gp  on  and  com- 
plete his  purchases. 

I aver,  that  gen  Jackson  is  not,  nor  ever  was  in  any 
manner  concerned  with  this  company;  nor  was  it 
entered  into  from  any  conversation , hint,  or  opinion 
rever  given  by  gen.  Jackson,  but  done  entirely  from 
the  circumstances  first  stated  in  this  affidavit,  the 
belief  that  the  country  woiTld  ere  long  belong  to 
this  government,  and  that  ifiso,  the  speculation  would 
prove  a beneficial  one. 

The  eight  gentlemen  concerned  are  as  follows 

James  Jackson  sen.  James  Jackson  jun.  John  H. 
Eaton,  John  C.  M’Latmore,  John  M’Cray,  Phila- 
delphia, John  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Child- 
less, John  Donnelson. 

The  above  gentlemen  bearing  the  same  name. 


are  in  no  wise  connected  or  related  to  gen.  Jackson 
The  general,  in  fact,  has  no  relations;  all  his  family 
having  perished  during  the  revolutionary  war  in 
this  countty,  as  l have  understood.  Mr.  Donnelson 
is  nephew  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  wife  of  general 
Jackson. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
general  Jackson  before  or  afier  getting  his  orders 
to  go  to  the  Seminole  war? 

Answer.  After  getting  his  orders,  l did  not 
Shortly  after  our  association  was  formed,  1 saw- 
general  Jackson,  and  named  to  him  what  had  been 
done;  and  his  remark  was,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  our  project  would  turn  put  advantageously,  or 
words  to  this  effect;  but  gen.  Jackson’s  opinio^., 
rested  on  no  better  foundation  than  our  own,  a be- 
lief prevailing  through  the  country  at  that  time,  that 
the  country  was  about  to  be  ceded.  Many  pur- 
chases were  made  in  Pensacola  last  fall,  l have  un- 
derstood; founded  no  doubt,  on  this  general  public 
impression.  Sworn  to. 

JNO.  B.  EATON. 

r (c°py-)  „ 7, 

Head  quarters , Fernandina , F..  I . 

December  29th , 1818. 

Sm, — I have  received  information  from  several 
persons  lately  from  St.  Augustine,  that  a party  of 
armed  men,  headed  by  a person  called  captain  Mil- 
ler, assuming  the  rank  and  authority  of  a Spanish 
officer,  about  the  23d  instant,  fired  upon  Augustus 
Santee,  a sergeant  of  the  United  States  artillery, 
with  two  citizens  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  ser- 
geant had  obtained  a short  leave  of  absence  to  ac- 
company his  brother  on  a visit  to  St.  Johns.  This 
brother  and  the  other  citizen  are  reported  to  have- 
been  badly  wounded.  Tfie  sergeant  *md  one  of  his 
companions  (the  other  being  unable  to  travel)  were 
seen  on  the  24th,  marching  under  g-uard  towards  St. 
Augustine. 

I have  addressed  a note  to  governor  Coppinger, 
demanding  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  sergeant 
and  other  persons  confined — a copy  is  enclosed 
herewith,  marked  No.  1. 

The  captain  Miller,  aoovementioned,  is  reported 
to  be  a deserter  from  our  service,  he  is  neverthe- 
less understood  to  be  a captain  of  the  Florida  mili- 
tia and  to  have  acted  under  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  governor. 

The  sergeant  was  abseqt  without  my  knowledge; 
the  unfortunate  citizens  who  were  wounded  are  re- 
presented to  be  disorderly  men,  and  are  suspected 
of  having  gone  to  Florida  with  a design  to  arrest 
some  fugitive  offender  who  had  escaped  from  pri- 
son in  Georgia.  This  impression  however  appears 
to  be  founded  only  in  vague  rumor.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  notwithstanding,  much  ground  to  be- 
lieve, that;  the  Spanish  authorities  only  want  the 
means  to  enable  them  to  give  us  open  and  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  their  settled  hostility,  and  intimate 
connexion  with  our  red  enemies.  In  support  of1 
this  opinion,  I enclose  herewith  No.  2,  a copy  of  a 
letter  from  major  Fanning,  commanding  St.  Marks, 
received  by  the  last  mail.  By  this  it  appears  from 
Indian  testimony,  that  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augus- 
tine with  all  their  affected  purity,  have  lately  fur- 
nished hostile  Indians  at  the  bay  ofTampo,  with 
ten  horse  loads  of  ammunition,  recommending  to 
them  united  and  vigorous  operations  against  us.  I 
shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  do  what  can  be 
done  with  the  limited  means  under  my  controul, 
and  shall  strike  at  any  force  that  may  present  itself. 

Permit  me  to  request  that  an  officer  of  the  quar- 
termaster general’s  department  may  be  ordered  to 
join  me  with  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
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for  defraying  the  expenses  ofthat  department,  and 
that  a battalion  of  infantry  may  be  ordered  to  this 
place  in  addition  to  my  present  command. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, (Signed)  EDMUND  P.  GAINES. 

The  honorable  J . C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war. 

No.  1. — (Copy.) 

Jtfujor  general  Gaines  to  gover  nor  Coppinger. 

Head  quarters , Amelia  Island , 

December  2 8th,  1818. 

Sin,  I have  received  information  that  Augustus 
Santee,  a sergeant  of  the  United  States  artillery, 
who  had  obtained  from  his  commanding  officer  a 
temporary  leave  of  absence,  was  a few  days  since 
lired  on,  arrested  and  imprisoned,  by  a party  of  arm- 
ed men  at  St.  Johns,  headed  by  a person  assuming 
the  rank  and  character  of  a Spanish  officer. 

It  is  likewise  reported  that  two  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  were,  by  the  same  part)  , fired  on, 
wounded  and  imprisoned;  and  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this  outrage,  with  a view  to  shelter  their  con- 
duct under  the  veil  of  Spanish  authority,  took  the 
sergeant  and  citizen  by  force  towards  St  Augustine, 
whither  it  was  understood  they  were  to  be  carried, 
under  a pretext  that  they  would  there  be  arraigned 
and  tried  as  offenders. 

Presuming  that  the  information  given  me  upon 
this  subject  is  correct,  I hasten  to  demand  of  you 
the  immediate  liberation  of  the  sergeant  and  citi- 
zens, thus  arrested,  wounded,  and  imprisoned  with- 
in your  government. 

Maj.  James  M.  Glassell,  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  is  instructed  to  hand  you 
this  letter,  and  to  take  charge  of,  and  order  to  this 
place  the  persons  confined;  and  by  this  officer  I shall 
e xpect  to  receive  from  you  a proper  explanation, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  perpetrators  of  this  out- 
rage will  be  punished  as  its  enormity  demands. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  EDMUND  P.  GAINES. 

JMaj.gen.  by  brevet,  commanding. 
To  his  excellency  gov.  Coppinger , St.  Augustine. 

No.  2. — (Copy.) 

Major  Fanning , commanding  St.  Turks,  to  maj.  gen. 

Gaines. 

Fort  st.  marks,  east  flohiha. 

November  2 7th,  1818. 

Sm — From  an  Indian  family  arrived  here  yester- 
day, from  Tampo  bay,  I learn  that  the  Seminoles 
ha've  received,  from  St.  Augustine,  ten  pack  horse 
loads  of  ammunition,  and  that  it  was  distributed 
among  them  sixteen  days  ago. 

That  an  English  trading  vessel  was  & Tampo,  a 
EftOntli  since.  Some  provisions  and  ammunition 
were  procured  from  her  by  the  enemy.  That,  ten 
days  past,  two  English  trading  vessels  were  at 
Snake  island,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Sukaney  ri- 
ver. 

Thus,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Seminoles 
being  now  well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
vision. 

The  Spaniards  recommended  to  the  enemy  unit- 
ed and  vigorous  operations  against  us,  telling  them, 
that  thej  , themselves,  were  going  to  take  St.  Marks, 
which  they  expected  to  do,  without  fighting,  in  the 
same  manner  it  was  taken  from  them.  That  from 
St.  Marks  they  would  go  to  fort  Gadsden,  where 
they  expected  some  little  resistance,  and  finally  to 
Pensacola. 

These  circumstances  have  put  new  life  among 
the  Sukaney  Indians,  but  Kinhijah  says  he  has  heard 
such  talks  too  long,  and  that  he  will  collect  his  peo- 
ple, and  go  back  to  his  old  situation,  and  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  United  States.  The  other 


Indians  who  left  their  towns  and  went  to  Sukaney’ 
during  our  last  campaign,  are  moving,  or  about  to 
move,  buck  again,  and  wish  to  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  the  war. 

I here  is  too  much  appearance  of  truth  in  this  re- 
lation, not  to  deserve  attention;  and,  in  conformity 
to  the  spirit  of  the  general  order  of  the  16th  Sep- 
tember, I shall  not  give  tip  this  post  to  the  Spaniards, 
should  they  arrive,  until  1 may  be  convinced  ot  the 
falsehood  of  the  rep'ort  respecting  their  conduct,  or 
until  I may  receive  orders  so  to  do,  from  superior, 
authority. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant 

(Signed)  A.  C.  \V.  F \NNING, 

• J'.  S.  army,  commanding  St.  *1  larks 

.1  Taj.  Gen.  7-2.  I*.  Gaines, 

Commanding  oth  ana  7 ih  . ■ y departments, 

Fort  H<  -utkius,  or  else.-:-:-  ... 

Certified, 

D ANIEL  E.  BUNCH,  Aid  de  Camp. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  general  Andrew  Jackson  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  dated  head  quarters,  division  of 
the  south,  Nashville,  28th  .A*  vember,  1818. 

I enclose  you  a copy  of  a letter  from  col.  King, 
detailing  a conflict  between  captain  Hoyle  of  the 
rangers,  and  a detachment  of  hostile  warriors. — 
The  conduct  of  the  captain  in  this  affair  was  meri- 
torious, and  I trust  ere  this  he  has  recovered  from 
his  wound,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  war- 
riors of  the  Clioctawhatchy.  A short  time  since 
every  mail  from  the  south  reported  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence of  the  general  submission  of  the  Scrrii- 
no!es;  the  cause  of  the  re-assumption  of  hostilities  is 
stated  in  the  colonel’s  communication.  The  fact, 
that  the  news  of  the  restoration  of  Pensacola  to 
Spain,  had  revived  their  hopes,  and  again  excited 
them  to  war,  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  pro- 
priety of  my  operations  in  the  Florida^,  and  has 
confirmed  me  in  mv  unalterable  opinion,  that  the 
Seminole  conflict  could  not  have  been  terminated 
by  anv  other  means  than  those  adopted.  My  only 
apprehensions  are,  that  my  operations  were  not  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  ensure  permanent  tranquillity 
in  the  south.  St.  Augustine  is  still  in  possession  ou- 
tlie Spaniards,  and  the  whole  peninsula  is  beyond 
the  control  of  our  garrisons.  The  situation  of  Flo- 
rida, in  relation  to  our  country,  is  peculiar  and  de- 
mands the  early  attention  of  our  government.  Bor- 
dering almost  on  the  Creek  nation  and  within  the 
vicinity  of  the  four  southern  tribes  of  Indians,  her 
territory  will  always  prove  an  asylum  to  the  disaf- 
fected and  restless  savage,  a.?  well  as  a more  dangei- 
ous  population,  unless  some  energetic  government 
can  be  established  to  control  or  exclude  these  in- 
terlopers. The  savages  and  negroes  who  have  not 
submitted  to  our  authority,  have  fled  east  of  the 
Suwanv  river,  and  whether  settled  in  the  Alotcha 
way  Plains,  near  St.  Augustine,  or  more  southward- 
ly, we  have  yet  to  learn.  Their  force,  no  doubt,  is 
too  inconsiderable  to  create  any  serious  disturban- 
ces with  this  country,  but  if  unmolested  they  may 
acquire  confidence  with  their  strength,  and  prove 
a destructive  enemy  to  our  frontier  settlers.  They 
should  be  pursued  before  they  recover  from  the  pa- 
nic of  our  last  operations. 

I submit  to  your  consideration  military  operations 
for  this  spring,  connected  with  the  occupancy  of 
the  bay  of  Tampea.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  em- 
bark from  fort  Gadsden,  or  Pensacola,  500  regulars 
for  the  bay  of  Tampea,  together  with  a force,  say 
150  or  200  men,  adequate  to  the  maintaining  of  tin 
works  to  be  constructed  at  that  point.  Simultane- 
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oils  with  this  movement,  to  push  a force  of  5 or  600 
men  up  to  the  St.  Johns,  and  occupy  a position  at  or 
near  the  old  Indian  town,  Pecolota.  This  force,  as 
soon  as  strongly  fortified,  to  be  actively  employed 
in  scouring  the  country  as  far  west  as  Suwany,  forc- 
ing to,  or  receiving  the,  submission  of  the  hostile 
Indians,  who  will  be  sent  into  the  interior  or  the 
Creek  nation.  The  troops  detached  to  the  bay  of 
Tampa,  having  constructed  and  garrisoned  a suita- 
ble work,  having  reconnoitered  the  neighboring 
country,  and  destroyed  Woodbine’s  negro  establish- 
ment, to  march  to  the  position  occupied  on  the  St. 
Johns,  deviating  only  where  Indian  villages  or  set- 
tlements (if  there  be  any  in  the  country)  invite  their 
attention.  From  the  best  information  I can  collect, 
the  march  from  Tampa  to  the  point  proposed  on 
the  St.  Johns,  would  not  exceed  seyen  days.  Each 
man,  from  my  own  experience,  can  march  with 
*ight  days  rations  on  his  back,  which,  with  due  eco- 
nomy, will  last  twelve — time  sufficient  to  perform 
the  operation  intended.  The  expense  of  the  ex- 
pedition would  be  trifling,  as  it  is  proposed  that 
none  but  regulars  should  be  employed,  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation  incalculable,  as  finally  chrush- 
ing  savage  hostilities  in  the  south,  and  affording  ac- 
tive service  to  some  of  our  regiments  who  have 
grown  sluggish  from  the  inactivity  of  garrison  du- 
ties. 

(copy.) 

Pensacola,  October  1 5th,  1818. 

Sir — Captain  Boyle  returned  to  this  place  on  the 
13th,  having  been  wounded  in  an  affair  with  a party 
of  hostile  Indians,  near  the  Choctawhatchy. 

He  reported,  that  on  the  6th  inst.  he  left  his  boats 
in  Yellow  Water,  and,  with  a detachment  of  twenty 
two  men  on  foot,  pursued  a party  oflndiaus  whose 
track  he  had  d'seovered.  lie  overtook  them  on: 
the  8th,  about  25  in  number,  attacked  and  defeated 
them,  killing  four,  wounding  many,  and  taking  some 
prisoners.  A large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  all 
their  plunder,  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  following  morning,  just  before  day,  the  party 
defeated  the  day  before,  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
inforced, attacked  him  in  his  camp;  but  he  succeed- 
ed in  repulsing  them  with  loss,  notwithstanding  one 
half  of  his  men  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  were  ne- 
ver again  brought  into  action.  In  this  affair  the 
captain  himself  l-eceived  a musket  ball  in  his  side, 
and  had  one  of  his'men  dangerously  wounded:  this, 
together  with  the  want  of  provisions,  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Pensacola,  bringing  with  him  six- 
teen prisoners.  He  reports  to  have  made  seven 
scalps  during  the  expedition. 

The  rangers  being-  very  much  fatigued,  I shall 
permit  them  to  rest  a few  days.  I hope  captain 
Boyle  will  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  his 
command,  I shall  then  once  more  order  him  to  the 
Choctawhatchy,  where,  he  is  of  opinion,  a party  is 
concealed,  of  from  40  to  50  warriors,  who  have  re- 
solved never  to  surrender,  confiding  in  the  expect- 
ed return  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  are  sure  of 
protection  and  supplies,  and  will  again  commence 
their  depredations  on  our  settlements.  This  expe- 
dition, I flatter  myself,  of  captain  Boyle’s,  will  disap- 
point and  render  them  harmless,  before  the  pro- 
vince is  evacuated. 

I cannot  close  this  communication  without  again 
calling  your  attention  to  the  meritorious  conduct  of 
captain  Boyle.  In  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverence 
he  is  surpassed  oy  no  partizan  I have  ever  known. 

(Signed)  W.  KING, 

Col.  4th  Peg. 

Major  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 

Cornd’g.  division  of  the  south. 


Defence  of  general  Jackson. 

DO  CUMENTS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  “STRICTURES  ON  THE 
REPORT  TO  THE  SENATE.” 

CIRCULAR. A. 

Head  quarters , southern  division, 

JVashville,  Jan.  11,  1818. 

Sir— The  Seminole  Indians  have  raised  the  war 
hatchet.  They  have  stained  our  land  with  the  blood 
of  our  citizens.  Their  war  spirit  must  be  put  down; 
and  they  taught  to  know  that  their  safety  depends 
upon  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  United 
-tates.  To  accomplish  this,  the  aid  of  one  regi- 
ment of  mounted  gunmen,  of  one  thousand  men, 
completely  armed  and  equipped,  and  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  is  asked  from  West  Tennessee. — 
Can  you  raise  them  and  be  ready  for  the  field  in  ten 
days?  If  you  can,  your  general  who  led  you  to  vic- 
tory on  the  plains  of  Talledega,  Emuckfau,  and  To- 
hopeka,  asks  you  to  accompany  him  to  the  heart  of 
the  Seminole  towns,  and  their  aid  in  giving  peace 
and  safety  to  our  southern  frontier.  An  answer  is 
expected  in  five  days,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
number  required  is  now  ready.  This  is  a private 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  West  Tennessee,  and  is 
not  to  appear  in  a newspaper.  If  the  regiment  is 
raised  and  marched,  all  expenses  for  expresses  shall 
be  paid.  By  the  return  of  the  express,  you  are  ex- 
pected to  give  yonr  opinion  of  the  probability  of  the 
result,  that  preparations  may  be  made  accordingly. 
Col.  H.  Dyer,  col.  Gibson,  col.  Williamson,  col. 
George  Elliott,  maj.  AVilliam  Mitchell,  maj.  John 
Smith  of  Montgomery  county,  col.  Martin  of  Wil- 
liamson, and  capt.  F.  Ellis  of  Dixon  county,  have 
alone  been  addressed  on  this  subject.  The  grade 
of  the  officers  to  be  determined  by  themselves,  or 
the  platoon  officers  of  the  regiment.  The  officers 
raising  companies  to  command  them.  Upon  further 
reflection  it  is  requested  that  those  officers  named 
above,  and  all  such  as  can  raise  a company,  will  meet 
me  at  this  place  on  the  19th  of  the  present  month. 
Punctuality  in  this  is  much  des.ired;  and  it  is  further 
requested  that  all  those  officers  who  have  served  in 
the  late  war,  will  be  confidentially  notified  of  the 
foregoing.  I have  the  honor,  &c. 

A.  JACKSON,  Maj.  Gen.  Comd’g. 
True  copy.  J.C.  BRONAUGH,  U.  S.  Army. 

B. 

Head  quarters,  division  of  the  south , 
JVashville,  Jan.  IDA  1818. 

Sir — I have  just  received  orders  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  repair  to  fort  Scott, 
Georgia,  with  instructions  to  call  upon  the  govern- 
ors of  the  neighboring  states  for  such  additional  mi- 
litary force  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  co-ope- 
rate with  all  the  disposable  regular  troops  of  the 
southern  division,  against  the  Seminoles.  I have 
this  night  addressed  circulars  to  several  of  those 
brave  officers  who  served  with  me  during  the  Creek 
campaign,  under  a hope  that  a timely  address  to  the 
patriotism  of  our  citizens  will  enable  me  to  effect, 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  what  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  done  by  drafts.  I have  called  for  1000  mount- 
ed men;  and,  should  the  appeal  prove  inefficatious,  I 
will  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  the 
requisition  on  you  for  a like  number  of  drafted  mi- 
litia. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  and  am 
happy  to  hear  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Cherokee  Indians. 

With  respect,  vour  most  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  Maj.  Gen.  Com. 

Gov.  McMinn,  of  Tennessee. 

True  copy  -J.  C.  BRONAUGH,  U S.  Army. 
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c. 

Head  quarters,  division  of  the  south, 

Nashville,  12 th  January , 1818. 

Sir — I have  the  lienor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  ofthe  26th  ult.  which  reached 
me  last  night:  its  contents  are  duly  noted,  and  will 
be  prompuy  attended  to.  1 have  received  no  late 
advices  from  general  Gaines,  although  I have  for 
some  time  expected  the  return  of  the  express  sent 
to  him  on  the  24th  of  November  last.  Taking  into 
view  the  strength  of  the  Seminoles  and  their  adher- 
ents, as  reported  to  you  by  gen.  Gaines,  and  the 
aggregate  of  his  strength,  regular  and  militia, 
amounting  to  about  1800  men,  which  cannot  possi- 
bly afford  a like  number  of  effectives;  considering, 
likewise,  that  the  greater  portion  of  his  forces  are 
drafted  militia  from  Georgia,  who  may  apply  for 
their  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  time  they  w ere  first  mustered,  and  who 
may  be  disposed  to  claim  this  right,  and  abandon 
the  campaign  about  the  time  I would  reach  fort  Scott, 

I have  deemed  it  both  prudent  and  advisable  to  call 
from  the  west  end  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  for  one 
thousand  volunteer  mounted  gun  men,  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  With  this  force,  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  troops,  I can  act  promptly,  and, 
with  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  successfully,  against  any 
force  that  can  be  concentrated  by  the  Seminolesand 
their  auxiliaries.  Viewing’,  however,  the  lives  of 
©ur  citizens  as  too  precious  to  be  risked  in  a con- 
test with  savages,  with  the  odds  of  two  to  one,  un- 
less where  real  necessity  demands  the  exposure,  1 
have,  therefore,  written  to  the  governor  of  Georgia 
to  continue  in  the  field  the  1000  men  required  by 
gen.  Gaines.  The  result  of  the  appeal  I have  made 
to  the  patriotism  of  those  brave  men  in  West  Ten- 
nessee, who  have  so  often  followed  me  to  the  field 
of  danger,  will  be  known  by  the  19th  instant,  and  I 
hope  to  leave  this,  for  fort  Scott,  on  the  22d.  Of 
my  movements  and  success  in  raising  the  mounted 
volunteers,  you  shall  be  advised. 

‘ It  may  appear  to  the  government  on  the  first  veiwr 
that  the  mounted  men  are  the  most  expensive;  but, 
when  wre  consider  the  rapidity  of  their  movements, 
the  amount  of  quartermaster’s  expenditure  for  pack- 
horses,  baggage  waggons,  and  other  means  of  trans* 
P9rt,  indispensable  to  footmen,  in  this  instance  saved, 
mounted  gun-men,  as  auxiliaries  in  such  a cam- 
paign as  the  one  contemplated,  will  be  found  to  save 
both  blood  and  treasure  to  the  U.  States. 

The  volunteers  that  have  been  invited  to  the  field, 
are  of  tried  materials,  and  such  as  can  be  relied  on 
in  the  day  of  danger  and  trial. 

. With  respect,  your  most  obedient  serv’t. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  maj.  gen.  com. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoux,  secretary  of  war. 

[ True  copy — J.  C.  BRONAUGH,  U.  S.  Army. 

D. 

Head  Quarters  Division  o f the  South , 

Nashville,  13<A  January,  1818, 
Sin — Being  advised  that  the  assistant  deputy  quar- 
termaster general  of  gen.  Gaines’  brigade  has  resign- 
ed, and  being  unadvised  as  to  quartermaster’s  funds 
within  the  7th  department,  I have  to  request  that 
the  necessary  funds  be  forwarded  to  quartermaster 
general  Gibson,  at  Fort  Scott,  whom  I have  ordered 
to  meet  me  at  that  place  without  loss  of  time. 

Should  the  1000  volunteer  mounted  gun-men  at- 
tend to  my  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  I shall  send  on 
a confidential  agent  to  Georgia  to  have  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  them  procured  and  forwarded  bv 
the  quarter  master,  if  any  there,  to  Fort  Gaines  and, 
if  none,  by  the  agent  sent,  with  instructions  to  draw 
on  quarter  jnaster  general  Gibson,  for  the  amount 


of  his  purchases — this  is  done  to  facilitate  the  inarch 
of  the  volunteers  called  for.  1 need  not  observe, 
that,  without  quarter  master’s  funds  an  army  can- 
not be  wielded  either  with  promptitude  or  effect. 
Promptitude  in  the  present compaign  will  be  a great 
saving  to  the  United  States,  both  in  character  and 
purse. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  &.c.  &.c.  8cc. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Hon.  J.  C.  CAi.Hoirv,  Sec’y.  of  War. 

True  copy — J.  C.  BRONAUGH,  U.  States  army 

E. 

Head  quarters,  Naslnille, 

1 9th  January, 

Sin — I am  instructed  by  the  commanding  general, 
to  direct  that  you  march  your  volunteer  regiment 
of  mounted  gunmen  to  Fayetteville,  to  be  there  on 
the  31st  inst.  completely  armed  and  equipped,  and 
prepared  to  march  for  fort  Scott,  in  Georgia,  fora 
six  month’s  tour.  Your  troops  will  furnish  them- 
selves, until  they  reach  Fayetteville,  with  their  own 
provisions  and  forage;  the  former  of  which  will  be 
reimbursed  them  by  the  contractor,  and  the  latter  by 
the  quarter  master. 

I have  the  honor.  Sic.  Sec.  J.  M.  GLASSF.LL, 

Aid  de  camp. 

To  cols.  Dyer  and  Wiixtawsox. 

True  copy — J.  C.  BRONAUGH,  U.  S.  A. 

F. 

Head  quarters,  division  of  the  south, 

Nashville,  20 th  January,  1818. 

Sir — I have  received  your  letter  ofthe  18th  ult. 
and  have  to  regret  the  situation  in  which  you  are 
unfortunately  placed.  Every  effort  will  be  made, 
however,  to  relieve  you.  1 shall  leave  this  for  fort 
Hawkins  on  the  22d;  and  two  regiments  ot  mounted 
volunteers  will  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville,  Ten.  on 
the  31st  inst.  and  proceed,  by  forced  march,  direct 
to  our  southern  frontier. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Georgia  militia 
has  instructions,  this  day,  not  to  invite  a general  en- 
gagement with  the  Indians,  but  at  all  hazards  to  aid 
you  in  relieving  major  Mulilenburg. 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 
major  gen.  com.  div.  ofthe  south. 

Col.  Arbttckle,  com’g.  at  fort  Scott. 

True  copv — J.  C.  BRONAUGH,  U.  S. army* 

H. 

Head  Quarters,  division  of  the  south, 
Nashville,  21$£  Jan.  1818. 

Str — You  will  repair  to  Fayetteville,  Ten.  on  the 
31st  inst.  and  there  muster  and  receive  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  for  six  months,  if  not  soon- 
er discharg-ed,  two  regiments  ofmounted  volunteers. 
As  soon  as  mustered,  you  will  assume  the  command 
of  these  troops,  and  make  every  preparation  to  fa- 
cilitate their  march,  via  fort  Jackson,  by  the  most 
direct  and  practicable  route  to  Fort  Scott,  on  the 
Flint  river.  You  are  authorised  to  organize  and 
appoint  such  a brigade  staff  as  you  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  the  accomplishment  of  the  duties  assigned 
you.  Every  confidence  is  placed  in  your  known  ac- 
tivity and  skill — and  you  are  clothed  with  all  discre- 
tionary power  to  facilitate  the  march  ofthe  volun- 
teers to  the  designated  post. 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 
maj.  gen.  com’g.  div.  of  the  south. 

Col.  A.  P.  IIayxe,  ins;>’r.  general. 

True  copy— J.  C.  BRONAUGH,  U.  S.  army, 

i. 

Department  of  war,  JITarch  7,  1818. 

Sir — I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  9tb,  and  that  of  the  15th  ultimo. 

I have  the  pleasure  of  expressing  to  you-  my  en- 
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tire  approbation  of  the  measures  you  have  adopted 
to  ensure  a prompt  movement  of  the  patriotic  volun- 
teers confided  to  your  command. 

It  is  a subject  of  regret,  that  there  is  no  public 
arsenal  for  that  section  of  the  country,  from  which 
arms  and  equipments  could  be  drawn.  The  course 
which  you  have  taken  to  remedy  the  evil,  I trust, 
will  be  effectuah  So  far  as  it  may  be  practicable, 
let  the  arms  be  preserved^  and  returned  after  the 
campaign  closes  to  the  owners.  Where  this  cannot 
be  done,  let  the  account,  properly  vouched,  be  paid 
by  the  quartermaster’s  department. 

The  bill  drawn  on  account  of  supplies  of  every 
kind  will  be  paid  when  presented  to  this  depart- 
ment. Upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  paymasters  of  the  fourth 
and  seventh  regiments,  for  the  payment  of  the  mi- 
litia before  they  are  discharged.  General  Jackson 
will  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  proper  to  secure 
this  object.  ! he  desire  of  the  president,  that  the 
disbursing  officers  of  the  regular  forces  should  be 
charged  with  the  expenditures  of  the  campaign,  is 
the  only  obstacle  to  appointing  the  gentlemen  re- 
commended by  the  officers  of  the  Tennessee  bri- 
gade. Every  attention  will  be  given  to  secure  the 
object  of  their  wishes. 

I am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
to  organize  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  to  the  offi- 
cers, and  men,  a volunteer  corps  for  the  field.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  pride  and  spirit  of  veterans, 
aided  by  patriotism,  and  directed  by  experienced 
intelligence,  have  handsomely  surmounted  every 
obstacle.  The  alacrity  with  which  the  brave  Ten- 
nesseeans have  again  resumed  their  arms  in  defence 
ofthe  country,  is  a sufficient  earnest  that  their  ef- 
forts will  be  successful,  and  that  their  efficiency, 
joined  to  the  gallant  exertions  of  other  corps,  will 
speedily  terminate  the  conflict. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  kc.  kc. 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

Col.  Arthur  P.  Hayne, 

inspet.  gen.  fort  Scott,  Geo. 

K. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  John  C.  Calhoun , secretary  of 

■war,  to  maj.  gen.  Andrew  Jackson , dated  2 9th,  Jan- 
uary, 1818. 

“Your  letters  of  the  12th  and  13th  inst.  are  receiv- 
ed. The  measures  you  have  taken  to  bring  an  effi- 
cient force  into  the  field,  are  approved — and  a con- 
fident hope  is  entertained,  that,  a speedy  and  sue 
cessful  termination  of  the  Indian  war  will  follow 
vour  exertions.’ 

L. 

[extract]  Department  of  war,  Feb.  6,  1818. 

Sir — i haye  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo,  and  to  ac- 
quaint you  of  the  entire  approbation  of  the  presi- 
dent of  all  the  measures  which  you  have  adopted  to 
terminate  the  rupture  with  the  Indians. 

The  honor  of  our  army,  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
our  country,  requires  that  it  should  be  as  speedily 
terminated  as  practicable?  and  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  your  skill  and  promptitude  assures  us  that 
peace  will  be. restored  on  such  conditions  as  will 
make  it  honorable  and  permanent. 

I have,  &c.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Major  gen.  A.  Jackson,  fort  Scott,  Geo. 

Robert  Butler,  adj.  general  of  the  southern  di- 
vision ofthe  army  of  the  United  States,  being  duly 
sworn,  testifies: 

That  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1817,  Mr  John  Don- 
elsnn,  of  the  neighborhood  of  Nashville,  went  to 
Pensacola  and  purchased  lots  of  land  there,  with  the 


approbation  of  the  governor:  that  the  deponent  hu^ 
beard  that  Mr.  James  Jackson, of  Nashville,  was  con- 
cerned with  him, and  was  the  only  person  concerned 
de  also  understood,  that  Don  Ison’s  first  view  in  go- 
ing to  Pensacola  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  health; 
that  Mr.  Donelson  is  nephew  of  general  Jackson’s 
wife;  that  he  does  not  know  the  amount  of  Donel- 
son’s  purchase;  that  he  does  not  know  nor  does  he 
believe  that  gen.  Jackson  had  or  expected  to  have 
any  interest  in  said  purchase,  nor  did  he  hear  it  ever 
suggested.  The  deponent  further  sayeth,  that  on 
the  11th.  January,  1818,  gen.  Jackson  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  old  volunteer  officers,  to  raise  volun- 
teers for  the  Seminole  campaign,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowingclause  is  found. — “The  grade  ofthe  officer? 
to  be  determined  by  themselves,  or  the  platoon  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment.  The  officers  raising  compa- 
nies to  command.”  The  deponent  has  heard  that 
an  election  Was  held,  and  the  rank  of  the  field  offi- 
cers established  in  that  way,  and  not  appointed  by 
gen.  Jackson,  as  stated  in  the  deponent’s  affidavit 
before  the  committee  of  the  senate  as  positive, 
when  the  deponent  then  stated  it  as  matter  of  opini- 
on only;  also,  that  the  governor  of  Tennessee  was 
at  Nashville,  which  it  appears  from  reference  to  par 
pers,  was  not  the  case.  The  deponent  further  states, 
that  general  Jackson . received  information  at  St. 
Marks  on  lii.s  return  from  Suwannee,  that  there 
were  about  COO  hostile  Indians  at  Pensacola,  who 
received  ammunition  and  provisions  from  the  gover- 
nor, in  consequence  of  which  the  general  ordered 
lieut.  Sands  of  the  artillery,  to  Mobile,  to  hold  two 
pieces  of  the  field  artillery  in  readiness  for  his  or- 
ders. On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  fort  Gadsden, 
the  general  received  information  of  several  murders 
having  been  committed  on  the  Federal  road,  and  was 
shewn  a letter,  said  to  be  private,  from  a gentleman 
dt  Pensacola  to  Mr.  Doyle,  as  the  deponent  believes, 
stating  that  a large  number  of  Indians  were  in  Pen- 
sacola, and  depredating  on  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens; this  information  determined  the  general  to 
change  his  route  for  Tennessee  by  Pensacola,  and 
orders  were  given  to  col.  Gibson  to  proceed  to  Mo- 
bile, and  afford  lieut.  Sands  every  facility  in  moving 
the  artillery  to  fort  Montgomery,  to  await  the  gene- 
ral’s order,  which  was  given  on  nearing  the  Escam- 
bia by  express,  requiring  the  artillery  to  form  ajunc- 
tion  with  the  army  after  crossing  that  river,  which 
was  executed.  The  general  remarked  to  the  depo- 
nent on  march  to  Pensacola,  that,  if  he.  found  the 
information  true,  on  reaching  that  place,  he  would 
demand  a surrender  of  it — and  the.  deponent  be- 
lieves that  the  determination  ofthe  general  to  oc- 
cupy Pensacola  and  Barrancas,  was  made  or  receiv- 
ing the  protest  of  the  governor,  and  learning  that 
his  provisions  were  stopped  by  him  at  the  former 
place.  That,  at  the  time  the  army  attacked  Micka- 
sukv,  there  were  not  more  than  five  hundred  Indian 
warriors  embodied,  nor  does  the  deponent  believe 
there  were,  at  any  time  during  the  war,  more  than 
five  or  six  hundred  embodied  at  any  one  place:  that 
from  the  nature  ofthe  subject,  the  statement  must 
be  conjectural;  that  the  enemy’s  warriors  were,  in 
general,  well  armed — that  deponent  was  told  there 
were  about  thirteen  hundred  souls  at  Suwannee,  of 
which  250  or  300  were  fightingmen — that  our  army 
had  1 man  killed  and  4 wounded  in  actions  with  the 
Indians  during  the  campaign,  and  2 killed  at  the 
Barrancas. 

Deponent  further  says,  that  general  Jackson  re- 
ceived, from  a private  source,  a plan  of  the  fortress 
of  St.  Augustine;  and,  as  the  deponent  believes,  it 
was  sent  to  the  general  at  St.  Marks  or  Fort  Gads 
den,  after  his  return  frqm  Suwannee.  That  genera- 
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as 


Jackson  had  under  his  command  in  Florida,  from  re- 
collection, about  1800  regulars,  volunteers,  and  mi- 
litia, and  about  1500  Indians,  under  McIntosh;  and- 
that  the  Indians  were  received  and  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  under  the  orders 
of  brevet  major  general  Gaines,  and  mustered  out  of 
service,  under  the  orders  of  major  general  Jackson, 
by  a regular  officer. 

* this  deponent  deems  it  due  to  himself  to  sfate 
that  the  deposition  published  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  senate,  under  his  name,  was  not 
written  by  him;  but  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Burrill, 
of  that  committee,  and  a promise  given  to  the  depo- 
nent that,  when  it  was  thrown  into  form,  it  would  be 
submitted  for  correction  and  signature,  which  was 
not. done,  although  the  committee  were  twice  in- 
formed by  one  of  its  members,  at  the  request  of  this 
deponent,  that  parts  thereof  were  not  correct;  hence 
the  deponent  was  not  able  to  give  the  necessary 
correction  which  he  would  have  done,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  papers  andnecessary  reflection. 

ROBERT  BUTLER. 

[N,]  Washington,  March  3,  1819. 

On  an  examination  before  the  special  committee 
of  the  senate,  on  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war,  I 
was  told  by  the  hon  Mr.  Burrill,  one  of  the  commit- 
tee, that,  what  he  (Mr.  Burrill)  then  took  down 
of  my  testimony,  was  a memorandum;  and  if  used, 
that  my  deposition  should  be  written  out,  and  sub- 
mitted-to  me  for  correction.  The  deposition  was 
not  submitted;  but  was  sent  at  once  to  the  printer; 
who,  believing  that  several  words  were  omitted, 
sent  it  to  me  for  revisal;  I then  waited  on  two  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Lacock  and  Mr.  Burrill,  and  obtain- 
ed leave  to  strike  out  apart;  but  they  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  make  any  additions.  The  parts  struck 
out  were  not  material.  What  I wished  to  add,  was 
the  substance  of  an  order,  the  following  extract  from 
which,  1 beg  leave  to  make  part  of  this  deposition. 
Extract  of  an  order  to  col.  Gibson,  dated  camp,  twenty 
six  miles  east  of  St.  Jlturks,  2 Ath  Jlpril,  1818. 

“General  McIntosh  and  his  warriors  will  be  at  fort 
Scott,  and  will  probably  take  much  of  the  supplies 
ordered  up;  and,  as  the  Tennessee  volunteers  will 
pass  from  Gadsden  to  that  point,  he  wishes  you  to 
< espatch  a boat  with  a further  supply;  and  should 
the  corn  have  arrived  from  New-Orleans  last  order- 
ed, you  will  forward  a considerably  quantity  also,  to 
enable  the  volunteers’  horses  to  reach  fort  Haw- 
kins. ROBERT  BUTLER,  adjt.  general.  - 

The  order  from  which  this  extract  is  made,  to- 
gether with  the  order  from  which  the  following  is 
extracted,  were  submitted  through  Mr.  Eaton  to 
the  committee:  I beg  leave  also  to  make  the  second 
•extract  a part  of  this  deposition,  to  wit: 

Extract  of  another  letter  to  col.  Gibson,  dated , before 
Si.  Marks , April  9th,  1818. 

“This  is  carried  by  one  of  those  deluded  wretches 
who  have  asked  for  peace,  and  it  is  granted  them — 
17  men,  18  women, and 30  children  have  surrender- 
ed; and  they  ask  permission  to  pass  by  water  to  fort 
Gadsden. — This  is  granted  them,  and  they  will  re- 
main here  until  the  runner  returns,  by  whom  you 
will  write  to  the  commanding  officer  of  St.  Marks, 
capt.  Vaslion,  under  what  badge  you  will  know  them. 

AND.  JACKSON.” 
(Signed)  GEO.  GIBSON. 

District  of  Columbia,  c .uniy  of  Washington,  to  wit: 
On  this  third  day  of  March,  1819,  George  Gibson 
inlfy  appeared  before  the  subscriber,  a justice 
tin  peace,  in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  and 
:xade  ou'  h in  due  form  of  law,  that  the  matters  and 
things  as  v 1 * r in  the  annexed  statement, are  true 
■is  cv:  t ed  V.  e -n  : -fore  JOSEPH  FORREST. 


The  Belt  Saw. 

The  editor  of  the  Register  was  invited  a few 
days  since,  to  see  the  newly  invented  Belt  or  Strap 
sa-w,  in  operation;  and,  although  very  little  acquaint- 
ed with  machinery  in  genera),  he  could  not  help  be- 
lieving that  a great  desideratum  was  obtained  by 
this  application  of  power. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  common  upright  saw, 
worked  by  a crank,  we  are  told,  are  as  follows:  say 
that  it  makes  100  strokes  per  minute,  of  from  18  to 
24  inches  long — the  log  is  pushed  to  the  saw  by 
means  of  a feed-arm  acting  upon  a rag-wheel,  put  in 
motion  by  the  return-stroke  of  the  saw-gate.  If 
the  log  islarg*e,  it  requires  but  little  feed;  the  ratch- 
et is  then  often  missed,  and  the  saw  does. nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  a major  part  of  the  time.-  and  that 
the  teeth  of  this  saw  are  much  more  injured  by  the 
up  stroke,  than  by  the  cutting  or  down  stroke, 
by  reason  of  the  sawdust,  sand,8tc.  that  remains  in 
the  cut  of  the  log,  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  being 
oftentimes  found  to  be  rounded  or  rubbed  off,  when 
the  lower  part  is  very  little  injured.  The  up-stroke 
also,  has  a tendency  to  destroy  the  set  of  the  saw. 
It  is  further  represented  to  be  among  the  dis- 
advantages attending  such  saws,  in  the  great  length 
required  for  the  connecting  rods,  or  pitmen — the 
carriage  way  being  necessarily  25  feet  from  the 
crank,  or  else  the  saw  will  move  badly  and  jar  very 
much,  as  the  dead  centre  of  the  crank  is  passed:  to 
remove  which  defect,  it  is  said,  no  method  lias  ever 
yet  been  discovered.  The  best  remedy  for  it  is  in 
extending  the  distance  between  the  crank  and  the 
saw;  and  the  cost,  difficulty  and  extra  labor  requir- 
ed either  to  dig  down  for  the  purpose,  or  raise  up 
the  logs  on  a carriage  way,  elevated  above  the  com- 
mon surface  of  the  adjacent  earth,  are  well  known 
to  every  body. 

The  Belt  saw  is  free  from  all  those  disadvantages 
— as  it  is  always  revolving  and  always  cutting  at  a 
regular  rate,  the  log  is  always  pressed  against  it  in 
a regular  manner,  and  the  work  goes  on  without  an  v 
stoppage,  jar,  or  impediment  whatsoever.  Thus,  it  is 
estimated  that  this  saw  will  cut  twelve  times  as  much 
wood,  at  one  sharpening,  as  the  common  mill  saw. 
The  comparative  force  of  these  saws,  wre  are  told, 
may  be  calculated  thus:  the  saw  moved  by  a crank 
may  make  100  strokes,  2 feet  long,  per  minute — of 
course  2u0  feet  of  saw*  is  passed  in  the  log  in  a mi- 
nute— the  Belt  saw  is  42  feet  long,  passing  round 
two  7 feet  wheels,  or  drums,  at  the  rate  of  150  re- 
volutions in  a minut-e,  with  a strong  regular  feed. — 
The  difference  is  at  once  so  obvious  that  nothing 
mere  need  be  said  about  it.  Mr.  French,  the  mill- 
wright who  put  the  saw  we  are  speaking  of,  underthe 
direction  of  the  inventor,  is  willing  to  contract  to 
erect  a mill,  it  the  power  that  is  required  is  given  to 
him,  which  shall  cut  15000  feet  of  boards  in  24  horn’s, 
with  one  saw;  and  he  states  his  opinion  that  it  will  do 
this  with  one  sharpening,  unless  in  case  of  accident. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  Belt  Saw,  which  is  very 
simple — It  is  made  of  one  piece,  and  passed  round 
two  drums,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  po- 
sition of  the  log;  these  drums  are  raised  or  depress 
ed  as  need  requires,  and  the  saw,  strained  by  them, 
moves  in  a strict  perpendicular  line  before  it  reach- 
es, and  after  it  leaves  the  log.  The  machinery  is  so 
simple,  that  any  person  who  has  seen  two  wheels, 
connected  together  by  a common  leather  strap  may 
understand  it  the  saw  is  as  the  strap,  and  it  appears 
not  to  suffer  the  least  damage  by  being  so  used. 

ft  is  stated  further,  that  the  cost  of  erecting  a 
mill  and  fixing  up  a saw  of  this  kind,  including  all 
expenses  (except  the  patent  right)  will  not  exceed 
that  of  a common  double-geared  sawmill. 
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For  particulars  apply  to  the  patentee,  Mr.  Adam 
Stewart,  Baltimore — or  Mr.  ft.  French,  millwright, 


And  decided  as  follows: 


YEAS- Messrs. 


Morrisville,  Pennsylvania. 


CONGRESS. 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  67.] 

Thursday*  Feb.  18.—  Robert  Raymond  Reid . a new  member  front 
Georgia,  eit-ered  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Forsyth,  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  reported  a hill  supplementary  to  “An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  aertn in  persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  naval  service  of 
the  U.  States  in  the  revolutionary  war;'*  which  was  twice  read  and 
committed. 

Mr.  Reed  moved  that  the  house  proceed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  resolution  submitted  by  him  on  the  ?d  ult.  for  the  erec- 


Mr.  Holmes  moved  that  the  house  do  come  to  the  following  reso-  j 
lution: 

Resolved , That  a committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  ; 
expediency  of  providing  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  next  congress 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  first  Monday  of  December,  and  that 
the  committee  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  this  motion,  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  r , port  of  the 
committee  on  the  bill  to  establish  a separate  territorial  government 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  present  Missouri  territory. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  to  amend  the  same,  by  inserting  the  following 
proviso  in  the  bill: 

‘•That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery,  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude, lie  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  fully  convicted.” 

“And  that  all  children  horn  within  the  Sard  state,  after  the  ad- 
mission thereof  into  the  tlnion,  shall  lie  free  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,” 

The  question  on  this  motion  being  divided,  was  first  taken  on 
agreeing  to  the  first  clause  thereof,  in  the  following  words: 

•‘That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery,  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude, be  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  fully  convicted.” 

And  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs 


Adams 

Hunter 

Rich 

Allen,  of  Mass. 

Huntington 

Richards 

Anderson , Pa. 

Irving,  of  N.  Y; 

Rogers 

Barber,  Ohio 

Lawyer 

higgles 

Bateman 

Lincoln 

Sampson 

Bennett 

Linn 

Savage 

Boden 

Livermore 

Scudder 

Boss  ■ 

W.  Maclay 

Seybert 

Comstock ' 

W.  P.  Maclay 

Sherwood 

Crafts 

Marchand 

Southard 

Cushman 

Mason,  of  R.  I. 

Spencer 

Tallmadge, 

Darlington 

Merrill 

Drake 

Robt.  Moore 

Tarr 

Folger 

Sami.  Moore 

Taylor 

Fuller 

Morton 

Terry 

Hall^Del. 

Moseley 

Tompkins 

Haslfrouck 

Murray 

Townsend 

Hendricks 

Jer.  Nelson 

Wallace 

Herkimer 

Ogle 

Wemlover 

Herrick 

Orr 

Whiteside 

Hiester 

Palmer 

Williams,  of  Conn. 

Hitchcock 

Patterson 

Williams , of  N.  Y 

Htstetter 

Hubbard 

Pawling 

Rice 

NAYS— MessrJ, 

Wilson , of  Pa. — 70. 

Anderson,  Ky • 

Johnson,  of  Va. 

Porter 

Austin 

Johnson  of  Ky. 

Quarles 

Ball 

Jones 

Reid,  of  Geo. 

Barbour,  (f  Va. 

Kinsey 

Rhea 

Bassett 

Lervis 

Robertson , 

Bayley 

Little 

Sawyer 

Beecher 

Lowndes 

Settle 

Bloomfield 

M- Lane,  of  Del . 

Shaw 

Blount 

M-  Lean,  of  III. 

Simkins 

Bryan 

M'Coy 

Slocvmb 

Burwehl 

Man- 

S.  Smith 

Butler,  Lott. 

Mason,  of  Mass . 

Alexander  Smyth 

.Cobb 

H.  Nelson 

J.  S.  Smith 

Cook 

T.  M.  Nelson 

Speed 

Crawford 

New 

Stewart,  ofN.  C. 

Culbreth 

Navton 

Stores 

Desha 

Ogden 

Stuart,  of  Md. 

Earle 

Owen 

Terrell 

Edwards 

Parrott 

Trimble 

Garnett 

Peg!  am 

Tucker,  of  Va. 

Hall , N.  C. 

Peter 

Tucker,  of  S.  C. 

Harrison , 

Pindall 

Tyler 

Hogg 

Holmes 

Pleasants 

Walker,  of  N.  C. 

71. 

Adams 

Huntington 

Richards 

Anderson , of  Pa. 

Irving,  N Y. 

Rogers 

Barber,  of  Ohio 

Kh  tland 

Haggles 

Botcnvin 

Lawyer 

Sampson 

Bennett 

Lincoln 

Savage 

Boden 

Linn 

Schuyler 

Boss 

Livermore 

Scwider 

Comstock 

IV.  Maclay 

Seybert 

Crafts 

W.  P.  Maclay 

Sherwood 

Cushman 

Marchand 

Southard 

Darlington 

Merrill 

Spencer 

Drake 

Mills 

Tallmadge 

Elficott 

Rob(.  Moore 

Tarr 

Folger 

Samuel  Moore 

Taylor 

Fuller4 

Morton 

Terry 

Gilbert 

Moseley 

Tompkins 

Hall,  of  Del. 

Murray 

Townsend 

Hasbroruk 

Jer.  Nelson 

Wallace 

Hendricks 

Ogle 

Wendover 

He t rick 

Orr 

Westerloo 

Heister 

Palmer 

Whiteside 

Hitchcock 

Pattei  son 

Williams , Con.  ' 

Hostetter 

Pawling 

Williams  N.  Y. 

Hubbard 

Rire 

Williams,  of  N.  C. 

Hunter 

Rich 

NAYS— Messrs. 

Wilson , Perm.— 75. 

Abbot 

Holmes 

Pleasants 

Anderson,  of  Ky. 

Johnson,  Va. 

Quarles 

Ball 

Johnson,  Ky 

Reed,  Md. 

Barbour,  Va. 

Jones 

Reid,  of  Geo. 

Bassett 

Kinsey 

Rhea 

Bayley 

Lewis 

Roberts  *n 

Beeclicr 

Little 

Sawyer 

Bloomfield 

Lowndes 

Settle 

Blount, 

M'Lane  Del . 

Shaw 

Bryan 

M'Lean  III. 

Simkins 

Burwell 

M'Coy 

Slocumb 

Butler  of  Lou. 

Marr 

S.  Smith 

Cobb 

Mason,  of  Mass. 

Alex.  Smyth 

Cook 

Middleton, 

J.  S.  Smith 

j Crawford 

II.  Nelson 

Speed 

j Cruger 

T.  M.  Nelson 

Stewart,  N.  C.  | 

Culbreth 

Nesbitt 

Stores 

Desha 

Nero 

Stuart,  Md. 

Earle 

Ogden 

Terrill 

Edwards 

Owen 

Trimble 

Garnett 

Parrott 

Tucker  Va. 

Hall,  of  N.C. 

Pegram 

Tucker  S.  C. 

Harrison 

Peter 

Tyler 

Hogg 

Pindall 

Walker  N.  C.  ' 

So  that  part  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative , 
The  question  \#s  tlimi  taken  on  the  remaining  clause  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  in  the  following  words: 

“And  all  children  born  of  slaves  within  the  said  territory  shall 
he  free,  but  may  be  held  to  service  £until  the  age  of  twenty-live 
S'tarsj” 


7S 

So  that  part  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  N.  C then  moved  to  reconsider  tbe  vote  just 
taken.  H had  voted  With  the  majority,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing for  himself  the  privilege  of  moving  a reconsideration,  wishing 
for  a full  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  house  on  this  important 
question,  which  could  not  now  be  obtained,  as  many  members  were 
out  of  the  house 

The  question  was  taken  on  reconsidering  the  tote,  and  decided, 
by  yeas  and  nays  in  the  negative— 

For  reconsideration  77 

Against  it  79 

Tn>  question  being  then  stated  on  ordering  the  bill  to  he  en» 
grossed  for  9 third  reading— 

Mr.  Bassett,  deeming  every  effort  called  for  on  the  part  of  the- 
minority  on  this  subject,  to  sustain  their  constitutional  rights, 
which  he  considered  to  he  assailed  in  the  amendment  just  adopted, 
moved  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  a select  committee. 

Some  conversation  took  place  between  Messrs.  Pindall,  Colston, 
Edwards,  Scott,  Lotvndes,  and  Mills . as  to  the  eourse  now  most 
expedient  to  give  the  bill;  in  the  course  of  which, 

Mr  Lowndes  mov'd  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table,  stating  at 
the  same  time  that,  to  prevent  its  being  called  up  and  decided  by 
surprize,  he  should,  at  12  o’clock  to-morrow,  move  for  a call  of  the, 
house,  and  to  take  up  the  bill  for  a decision.  This  moti  on  prevail-, 
ed,  and 

The  hill  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  house  next  took  up  the  amendments-  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  tbe  bill  from  the  senate,  to  authorize  a state 
government  in  the  territory  of  Alabama,  and  for  its  admission  into 
the  union. 

Tbe  amendments  were  concurred  in  by  the  house,  and  (after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  by  Mr.  Crcnoell  further  to  amend  one  of  the 
sections.)  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and,  with  the  bill,  read  a 
.third  time. 

Tin  house  then  ^solved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Hugh  Nelson  in  tbe  chair,  on  the  state  ofthe  Union, to  whom 
had  been  referred  the  report  ofthe  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  affairs  of  the  bank,  thee  r.ditional  restrictions  subse- 
quently submitted  by  mr.  Spencer,  the  resolutions  absolutely  to 
repeal  the  charter,  submitted  by  mr.  Johnson . of  Virginia,  and  that 
offered  by  tnr.  Trimble,  to  issue  a scire  facias. 

Tlie  particular  subject  first  in  order  was  the  bill  reported  by  the 
bank  Committee  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  incorporat- 
ing the  bank,  and  it  was  accordingly  announced  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr  Johnson,  of  Va.  observed  that,  as  there  Were  two  other  pro- 
positions before  the  committee,  the  adoption  of  either  of  which 
would  supercede  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  b 11,  he  thought 
it  would  he  the  preferable  course  first  to  take  up  foi  consideration 
lobe  of  those  propositions;  and  he  moved  that  the  committee  prtf- 
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ceed  to  consider  the  resolution  moved  on  theOth  inst.  by  himself, 
in  the  following  words — 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  he  instructed 
tq,  report  a bill  to  repeal  the  act  entitled  -an  :.ct  to  incorporate 
the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,”  passed  April 
10th,  1816.” 

The  committee  agreed  to  take  up  this  resolution,  which  wa  s 
read. 

Mr.  Spencer  rose  and  stated,  that  he  owed  it  to  the  civility  of  mr. 
Johnson,  that,  in  violating  the  usual  custom  on  such  occasions, 
which  allowed  the  mover  of  a proposition  to  commence  its  dis- 
cussion, he  was  sanctioned  by  the  assent  of  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr. 

S.  begged  leave  to  remind  the  committee  that  there  wt  re  three 
distinct  propositions  before  it;  the  first  was  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia;  (Mr.  Johnson;)  the  second  was  that 
he  had  the  honor  of  submitting  some  days  since,  directing  the  is- 
suing a scire facias,!?  the  bank  did  wot  on  a certain  day  express 
its  assent  to  a modification  of  its  charter;  and  the  third  was  the 
resolution  of  his  friend  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Trimble.) directing  a 
scire  facias  absolutely  and  unconditionally.  Mr  S.  obs.  rved  that 
he  should  prefer  a modification  of  the  charter,  even  if  it  should  by 
some  be  esteemed  a new  compact,  to  the  total  destruction  of  the 
bank,  with  the  views  and  apprehensions  he  entertained  at  |>n  - 
sent  of  the  consequences  of  such  a measure.  If  the  commiitee 
should  reach  the  resolution  lie  had  submitted,  it  was  his  inter  lion 
to  modify  it,  in  some  respects,  particularly  to  omit  the  third  pro- 
position which  proposed  giving  the  president  the  power  of  re- 
moving any  director;  and  he  should  in  other  respects  amend  his 
propositions,  as  time  and  reflection  had  enabled  him,  he  thought, 
to  improve  them.  And,  if  the  committee  should  reach  the  hill  re- 
ported by  the  select  committee,  mr.  S.said  he  should,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  committee,  submit  an 
amendment  which  would  require  the  stockholders,  constituting  an 
attorney  to  vote  for  them,  to  swear  to  their  ownership  of  the 
stock.  Mr.  S thought  it  proper  to  apprise  the  committee  of  these 
intentions,  that  the  subject  might  be  fairly  considered.  For  the 
reason  before  stated,  mr.  S.  said,  he  should  at  present  vote  against 
the  resolution  for  the  repeal  of  the  charter,  and  against  that  di- 
recting the  issuing  of  a scire  facias;  but.  if  he  should  not  succeed 
in  at  least  the  plan  of  the  propositions  he  had  submitted, although 
he  should  not  be  tenacious  of  each  particularone.be  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  vote  for  a scire  facias,  unconditionally. 

Mr.  S.  proceeded  to  make  explanations  of  some  expressions  in 
the  report.  The  remark,  that  "the  principal  business  of  the 
batik  certainly  has  been  to  discount  on  notes  s>cnreU  by  a p!edg< 
of  stock,”  was  liable  to  misconstruction.  The  expression  used 
do(?s  not  convey  the  meaning  of  the  committee;  it  was  either  an 
inatfy.  rtance  in  the  draft,  or  an  error  in  copying:  he  believed  the 
expression  originally  was  ' a principal  part  of  the  business,  &c.” 
and  it  was  intended  to  confine  the  remark  to  the  business  of  the 
bank  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  sometimes  loosely  designated  as 
the  bank.  With  respect  to  the  business  of  the  bank  and  all  its 
offices,  it  would  appear,  that  about  one  fourth  had  uniformly 
been  discounted  on  pledged  stock,  while  at  Philadelphia,  tin- 
discounts  on  stock  had  frequently  very  nearly  equalled  those 
on  personal  security*  With  regard  to  the  expression,  in  the 
close  of  the  report,  that  “whatever  diffirence  of  opinion  can  ex- 
ist among  Them, (the  committee)  as  to  the  result  and  inferences 
to  be  draw. i from  the  facts  stated,  they  unanimously  concur  in 
giving  to  the  preceding  statements  of  facts,  and  abstracts  of  do- 
cuments, their  sanction.”  Mr.  Si.  observed,  that  he  thought  the 
expression  sufficiently  precise,  but  he  understood  it  was  liable  to 
a misconstruction.  When  inferences  are  mingled  with  facts,  the 
unanimous  sanction  did  not  extend  to  these  inferences;  but,  that, 
in  all  cases  wherever  a fact  was  definitely  stated,  the  committer 
meantto  sanction  it.  Mr.  S.  remarked,  that  the  report  luul  been 
prepared  at  a time  of  severe  indisposition,  and  when  the  commit- 
tee had  been  fatigued  and  almost  exhausted  with  labor,  and  he 
should  not  be  surprized  if  many  erroneous  expressions  were  found 
i n it. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Vn.  then  rose  in  support  cf  the  rrstiutwn  under 
consideration,  and  addressed  the  committee  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  Pindall, of  Va-  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  s|n>ke  nearly 
two  hours  in  favor  of  the  power  of  congress  to  repeal  the  charter, 
and  the  expediency  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Loivndes  then  intimated  a wish  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  subject,  which,  late  as  it  was,  he  would  proceed  to  do.  at 
once,  if  the  committee  were  disposed  now  to  hear  him;  but  if 
they  wpre  desirous  of  rising  he  would  give  way. 

A motion  being  made  to  that  effect,  the  committee  rose,  and  the 
bouse  adjourned. 

Friday , Feb.  19.  The  hquse  having  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  divide  the  United  Stales  into  four  districts  for  the 
regulation  of  list-  coasting  trade,  and  of  the  amendments  thereto 
j>ro(>osfd  by  mr.  Silsbee,  for  reducing  the  number  of  districts  from 
our  to  two. 

After  debate  it  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Mil  from  the  senate,  to  regulate  the  par  of  the  army, 
whilst  employed  on  fatigue  duty,  was  read  a third  time,  and  final- 
ly passed. 

According  to  the  intimation  given  yesterday,  the  clerk  then 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of  members  of  the  house. 

The  house  then  proceed*  d to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
^tablish  a separate  territorial  government  in  the  southern  pact  of 
the  Missouri  territory. 

Amotion  was  made  by  mr.  Robertson  of  Ivy.  with  the  ' iew  of 
obtaining  th-*  erasure  of  the.  amendment  yesterday  adopted,  to  re- 
commit the  hill  to  a si  lrct  committee,  with  instructions  to  strike 
out  these  words:  “and  all  children  born  of  slaves  within  the  said 
tenitory,  shall  be  free,  but  may  be  held  to  service  uniil  the  age* 
Ol  twenty-five  years.” 

And  the  qetstloifbeiiig taken  theffcoir,  was  decided  as  RjJbwj— 


For  the  amendment  88 

Against  it  38 

The  house  being  equally  divided,  the  speaker  decided  the  qutj'^ 
lion  in  the  affirmative;  and  the  bill  was  re-committed. 

Th*- bill  from  the  senate,  lor  the  admission  of  Alabama  territory 
into  the  Union  as  a state,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  amended. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  above  mentioned 
for  establishing  he  territory, of  Arkansaw  out  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  Missouri  territory  reported  the  same  amended  according  to 
the  instruction  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  bis  views  of  this  question  in  a short 

speech:  and 

The  question  was  then  taken  ca  concurring  with  the  report  of 
said  committee,  by  yeas,  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Abbot.  Anderson  of  Ky.  Austin,  Baldwin,  Balt, 
Barbour  of  Va.  Bassett,  Bayley.  Beech*  r.  Bloomfield,  Blount,  Bry- 
an, B’.ywell,  Butler,  of  Lou.  Campb*  II,  Cobb,  Colston,  Cook.  Craw  - 
ford,  ssi-uger,  Culhr  th,  Davi-lson,  Desha.  Earle, Edwards,  Ervin  of 
S>.C.  Fisher,  Floyd,  Garin  tr.  Hall  of  N.  C.  Harrison,  Hogg,  Holmes, 
Johnson,  of  Va.  Johnson  of  Ky.  Jones,  Kinsey,  Lewis,  Little,  Lown- 
<!  Ol  btneD  I.  M’Laneof  III.  M’Coy,  Marr,  Mason.  Mass.  Mem  r, 
Miitcli  ton,  H.  Nelson,  T.  M.  Nelson.  N<  sbitt,  New,  Newton,  Ogden, 
Owen,  Parrott,  Pegra-n,  l’tter,  Pindall,  Pleasants,  Poindexter, 
f'oarl  s,  R;  id,  of  Geo.  Reed,  Md.  Rhea,  Ringgold.Robtrtson,  Saw- 
y>  r,  Settle,  Shaw,  Simpkins,  Sl  icumb,  S.  Smith,  Bal.  Smith,  Afex. 
Smyth,  J.  S.  Smith,  Spetd,  Stewart  N.  C.  Storrs,  Strother,  Stuart 
Md.  Terrell,  Trimble.  Tucker  Va.  Tucker  of  S.  C.  Tjler,  Walktr 
N.C.  Walker  ol  Ky.  Whitman.  Williams  of  N.  C-  89. 

N AYS— M ssrs. Adams,  Allen  of  Mass.  Anderson,  of  Pa.  Barber, 
of°hio,  Bateman,  Bennett,  Boden,  Boss,  ClageU.Comstock,  Crafts, 
Cushman,  Darlington, Drake,  F.Uicott,  Folger,  Fuller,  Gage.  Gil- 
bert, Hai;\  Halljof  D>  I.  Hasbrouek  Hendricks,  Herkimer,  Herrick, 
Hit  ster.  Hitchcock,  Hopkinson.  Hostetter,  Hubbard,  Hunter,  Hunt- 
ington, Irving  of  N.  Y Kirtland,  Lawyer,  Lincoln,  linn,  Livermore, 
W.  Mat-lay,  VV.  P.  Mat-lay,  March. an/d.  Mason  of  R.I.  Merrill.  Mills, 
Ilobt.  Moon*,  Samuel  Moore,  Morton.  Most  ly,  Murray,  Jer.  Nelson, 
Ogl*-,  Orr,  Palmer,  Patterson,  Pawling,  Pitkin,  Porter,  Rice,  Rich, 
Richards,  Rogers,  Uuggles,  Savage,  Schuyler,  Scudder,  Sergeant, 
Seybert,  Sh«  rwood,  Silsbee,  Suucliaid.  Spencer,  Tallmadge,  Parr, 
Taylor,  Terry, Tompkins,  Townsend,  Upham,  Wallace.  Wcndovt  r, 
w, stt  rlo.  Whiteside,  Wilkin,  Williams,  Coun.  Williams  of  N.  Y. 
Wilson,  of  Mass.  Wilson  of  Pa.— 87. 

So  the  house  determined,  by  a majority  of  two  rotes,  to  strike 
out  the  clause  imposing  a restriction  on  slavery  in  the  proposed 
new  territory  of  Arkansaw. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  the  pr*- 
vUion  "that  during  thr  existence  of  the  territorial  government  of 
Arkansaw,  uo  slaves  shall  be  brought  into  the  said  territory,  to  re- 
main therein  fora  longir  time  than  nine  mouths  from  the  date  otr 

their  arrival.” 

Mr.  Pitkin  supported, at  some  length  the  amendment;  and 
Mr.  Whitman  stat*  d also  at  some  length  the  motives  which 
would  influence  his  vote. 

Mr.  Taylor,  then,  lor  reasons  which  he  stated,  modified  the 
mendment,  tor*  ad  as  follows: 

“That  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  hereafter 
be  introduced  into  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed.’’ 

Mr  Mercer, after  earnestly  and  at  some  length  supporting  hJx 
views  on  this  subject,  moved  to  auu-nd  the  proposed  amendment, 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  proviso— 

“ Provided , That  nothing  her  in  shall  direst  the  inhabitants  of 
Arkansaw  of  thair  righis  of  property  in  the  slaves  which  ihcy  now 
bold, or  the  natural  increase  thereof;  nor  to  entitle  to  his  free- 
dom nr.y  slave  carried  therein,  and  held  there  for  a period  iv>t 
exceeding  nine  months.” 

This  motion  was  negatived  without  a division;  and 
The  question  being  taken  on  mr.  Taylor’s  amendment,  \qfls 
determined  in  the  negativt — yeas  86,  nays  90. 

[The  yeas  on  this  question  were  pr.cisely  the  same,  as  in  thn 
list  just  above  given,  except  that  mr.  Porter  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive, instead  of  the  affirmative  as  before. 

Mr.  Taylor  then,  after  stating  that  he  thought  it  important  that 
some  line  should  be  designated  beyond  which  slavery  should  net 
be  permitted,  &c*  moved  the  following  amendment  as  an  arid*- 
tional  section  to  the  bill — 

“Thar  neither  slavery  no*  involuntary  servitude  shall  hereafter 
be  introduced  into  any  part  ofthe  territories  of  tin- United  States 
Ring  north  ol  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  north  latitude.” 

After  considerable  debate  and  many  rema/ks— and  a call  Fgc 
th#  pr-viou<  question  being  repeated. 

Mr  Taylor,  having  stated  that  he  perceiv'd  from  the  debate,  as 
well  as  from  c<  .vrsation.  that  it  was  not  probable  any  line  woqjH 
lie  agr*  ed  on  by  the  bouse,  or  any  compromise  of  opinion  be  ef- 
fected, he  withdrew  his  amendment. 

l lie  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a thjyd 
time. 

Saturday . February  20.  This  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  discus- 
sing the  a flairs  ofthe  bunk  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  LqwihI  s 
spoke  against  ilie  resolution  offered  by  mr.  Johnson,  of  Virginia, 
and  tnpssrs.  M’Lani-nud  Sergeant  on  the  same  side—  rucssrs.  Ty- 
ler, PiniiMI  and  Barbour,  in  favor  of  a repeal  ofthe  charter. 

Mr.  Pleasants  submitted  a joint  resolution  prescribing  (Ika 
manner  in  which  the  v<ss.  Is  ofthe  navy  of  the  United  Stst-s 
•ball  hereafter  he  named;  [directing  that  all  public  vessels  nuv 
building  or  to  he  built,  shall  he  named  by  the  secretary  of  ; 1 ** 
i-avy,  tinder  the  direction  <f  the  prrvdent,  according  to  the  fi 
lowing  rub-,  viz.  ships  of  the  first  class  to  be  called  a!t<r  tl.-V- 
states  of  the  Union;  those  of  the  second  class;  after  the  riv.isof 
tire  United  Suites. and  iho$e  oT  the  lined  ckyfafte?  the  principal 
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cities  and  towns;  taking  care  that  no  two  vessels  in  the  navy  bear 
the  same  name.] 

The  resolution  was  twice  read  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a third  reading  to  day. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  from  the  senate 
supplementary  to  the  acts  concerning  the  coasting  trade;  and  the 
amendments  to  which  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and,  with  the 
bill,  to  be  read  the  third  time. 

The  bili  establishing  a separate  territorial  government  in  the 
Arkansiw  territory,  was  read  the  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  senate. 

Monday,  Feb.  22.  Mr.  Terry , from  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  subject,  reported  a bill  in  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  asylum 
for  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was  twice  read  and  laid 
on  the. table. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  to  enquire 
.what  business  it  is  proper  to  act  on  during  the  present  session, 
made  a report. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  supplementary  to  the  several  acts  con- 
cerning thecoasting  trade,  was  read  the  third  time,  as  amended, 
passed  and  returned  to  the  senate. 

The  engrossed  resolution  prescribing  the  mode  ofnaming  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  was  read  the  third  time,  passed  and 
sent  to  the  senate. 

The  house  again  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  mr.  Bassett 
in  the  chgir,  on  the  subject  of  the  hank  of  the  United  States— mr. 
Johnson’s  motion  to  repeal  the  charter  still  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Tyler  concluded  the  argument  which  he  commenced  on 
Saturday  in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  in  reply  to  mr.  Lowndes— 
occupying  nearly  two  hours  to  day. 

Mr.  AVLane,  of  Del.  spoke  about  an  hour  against  the  motion, 
and 

Mr.  Sergeant  occupied  the  floor  about  the  same  time  and  on  tne 
same  side  of  the  question. 

The  committee  then  rose;  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  23.  The  amendments  of  the  senate  to  the  hill 
-regulating  passengar  ships  and  vessels,  were  taken  up  and  agreed 
to  one  of  them  with  an  amendment,  and  returned  to  the  senate. 

The  house  took  ap  the  bill  to  extend  the  privilege  of  franking 
letters,  &c.  to  the  secretary  of  the  senate  and  clerk  of  the  house, 
during  the  recess  of  congress. 

The  bill  was  amended,  on  motion  of'rnr.  Tallmadge,  by  includ- 
ing in  its  provisions  the  speaker  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Garnett  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  thereto  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  freeing  from  postage  letters  and  packages 
to  and  from  certain  officers  of  agricultural  societies.  This  motion 
was  lost;  and 

The  question  being  taken  on  ordering  tit?  hill  to  b*  engrossed 
and  read  a third  time,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative;  and  the  bill 
of  course  rejected. 

The  house  again  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole, 
mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  in  the  chair,  on  the  subject  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  mr.  Johnson’s  resolution  for  repealing  the  charter, 
being  still  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Sergeant  concluded  the  argument  which  he  commenced 
yesterday— occupying  to  day  more  than  two  hours  in  defence  of 
the  hank. 

Mr.  Pindall,  of  Virginia,  again  rose  and  spoke  some  time  in 
favor  pf  the  repeal  and  support  of  the  opinions  he  had  previously 
advanced. 

Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  succinctly  stated  the  reasons  which 
would  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  resolution  to  repeal  the  charter. 

Mr,  Stores,  of  New  York,  briefly  replied  te  mr.  Barbour, 
when 

The  corhmittee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb  24.  The  speaker  laid  before  the  bouse  a let- 
ter from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  an  abstract  of 
the  official  emoluments  and  expenditures  of  the  officers  of  the 
customs  lor  the  year  1818;  and  also  a letter  from  the  first  comp- 
troller of  the  treasury.  transmitting  a list  rendered  by  the  register, 
of  balances  on  his  books  which  appear  to  have  been  due  more 
than  three  years  prior  to  the  30th  September  last,  or  have  re- 
mained unsettled  on  that  day;  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

On  motion  of  mr.  Trimble  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  belaid 
before  this  house,  at  the  next  session  of  congress,  any  informa- 
tion which  may  be  in  his  power  touching  the  causes  of  the  im- 
prisonment of White,  an  American  citizen  of  Euenos  Ayres. 

The  bill,  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  act  legtftating  the  post 
office  establishment;  and  the  bill  respecting  the  transportation  of 
persons  of  color  for  sale  or  to  be  held  to  labor,  were  severally  twice 
read  and  committed. 

The  rest  of  this  day  was  spent  on  the  subject  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  particulars  of  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lished—see  page  5. 

Thursday.  February  25.  The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  tjie  treasury, in  answer  to  a resolution 
of  this  house  of  the  22d  iust.  as  to  the  balances  against  the  state 
banks  which  have  been  retained  bytb-  bank  of  the  United  States 
as  special  deposits;  also  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, as  to  what,  part  of  the  balances  transferred  by  the  treasury  to 
the  bank,  have  been  drawn  from  the  bank  by  any  department, 
between  January  and  July,  In  1817. 

The  engrossed  resolution  requesting  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  cause  astronomical  observations  to  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  longitude  of  the  capitol,  from  any  known  meivdiari  in  Eu- 
rope, was  read  the  third  time,  passed  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

[Here  fallows  the  proceedings  about  the  bank,  recorded  in  p.6.] 

l'he  bill  to  diminish  the  duty  ori  certain  wines,  and  to  declare 
free  of  duty  books,  printed  in  foreign  languages,  was  taken  up,  a- 
mended  and  ordered  to  a third  reading. 


The  house  w»nt  into  committee,  mr.  M’Coyjn  r>  > • the 

hill  making  appropriations  for  the  public  hniimi.g.i.  Various  a- 
mendmei its  were  made  to  the  bill;  and  it  was  finally  reported  to 
the  house, filled  up  as  follows — 

For  erecting  the  centre  building  ofthi  capitol,  lJfi.6S4’doilars. 

For  finishing  the  gates,  the  iron  railing, and  the  enclosure,  north 
of  the  president’s  house,  5,344  dollars. 

For  enlarging  the  offices  west  of  the  president’s  house,  ,137 
dollars. 

For  purchasing  a lot  of  land,  and  for  constructing  pip--  fi-r 
plying  the  executive  offices,  and  president’s  house  with  water, 
9,125  dollars.  , 

Thus  amended  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read 
a third  time;  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  26.  The  bill  from  the  senate  to  continue  in  force 
for  a further  time  the  act  establishing  trading  houses  with  the 
Indians  was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

Mr.  Poindexter  submitted  a resolution  to  enquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a provisional  go. 
vertiment  in  Florida,  lately  acquired  from  Spain.  The  resolution 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  bills  from  the  senate  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  punish  piracy;  and  to  repeal  part  of  an  act  of  the  27ih 
February,  1813,  in  addition  to  the  act  regulating  the  post  office 
establishment,  were  severally  read  the  third  time  and  passed 

The  engrossed  bill  to  force  the  provisions  of  the  charterof  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  election  of  di- 
rectors, was  read  the  third  time,  passed  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  diminish  the  duty  on  certain  wines,  &c. 
was  reaffthc  third  time,  (as  amended  yesterday  on  the  motion  of 
mr.  Silshee,  which  amendment  authorises  the  transportation  of 
wines  and  distilled  spirits  from  the  public  warehouses  in  one  dis- 
trict, under  certain  regulations,  without  losing  the  benefit  of  de- 
benture,) passed  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

The  house  then  on  motion  of  mr.  Simkins,  resolved  itself  into 
a committee  of  the  whole,  mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  in  the  chair,  on  the 
resolution  from  the  senate,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  to  make  uniform  the  mode 
of  electing  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  representatives  to  congress. 

[Aftvr  considerable  debate,  in  which  messrs.  Simkins,  Tucker, 
of  Va.  Conb,  Tallmadge,  Barbour,  of  Va.  Williams, of  N.  C.  Tay- 
lor, and  Holmes,  participated;  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  by  a vote 
of  79  to  73.] 

[This  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  on  the  understanding  that  time  would  not  be  allowed  to 
discuss  it  ] 

Mr.  Moore,  submitted  the  following  resolution  which  was  re- 
jected, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  instructed  to  enquire 
whether  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted  by  subscribing  for 
— shares  in  the  turnpike  road  from  Pittsburg  to  Waterford,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  make  report  at  the  next  session. 

On  motion  of  mr.  Spencer,  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  was  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  submitted  by  him  on  the  subject  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Saturday , February  27.  The  following  message,  under  the 
date  of  yesterday,  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Monroe. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States: 

The  treaty  of  amity,  settlements  and  limits,  between  the  United 
Statesandhis  catholic  majesty,  having  been  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  ratified,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  co- 
pies cf  it  are  now  transmitted  to  congress.  As  the  ratification  on 
the  part  of  Spain  may  be  expected  to  take  place  duriug  the  re- 
cess of  congress,  I recommend  to  their  consideration  the  adoption 
of  such  legislative  measures,  contingent  upon  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications,  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  carrying 
the  treaty  into  effect,  in  the  interval  between  the  session, and  until 
congress,  at  their  next  session,  may  see  fit  to  make  further  provision 
on  the  subject.  JAMES  MONROE. 

The  message  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  and  permission  given  to  the  committee  to  sitduringthe 
sittings  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Holmes,  from  the  committee,  subsequently  reported  a bill, 
authorising  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  take  possession 
of  East  and  West  Florida,  for  the  transportation  thence  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and  providing  for  the  temporary  government' 
of  the  territory,  &e.  which  was  twice  read— and 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  of  the 
senate  to  the  general  appropriation  bill,  and  concurred  in  all 
except  that  which  was  disagreed  to  by  the  committee  of  the 
s’;  hole  yesterday,  and  so  reported  to  the  house. 

This  amendment  was  an  appropriation  of  4300  dollars  to  be 
repaid  to  the  owners  of  the  British  vessel  Lord  Nelson,  which 
was  captured  on  lake  Ontario  twelve  days  after  the  declaration  of 
the  late  war,  brought  in  and  sold  by  agreement,  and  the  monies 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  court;  the  capture  was  afterwards  ad- 
judged to  be  illegal,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ordered  to 
refunded.  In  the  mean  time,  the  clerk  of  the  court  had  abscond- 
ed with  the  moneys  in  his  hands,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  pay  the  amount  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Some  debate  took  place  on  the  amendment,  in  which  it  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  had  not 
been  investigated  by  a committee  of  the  house;  that  there  were  nu- 
merous claims  of  our  own  citizens  which  would  be  unsuccessful  at 
this  session,  from  the  want  of  time  t<»  act  upon  them;  that  this 
case  ought  not  to  have  preference,  &c.  The  amendment  was 
supported  on  the  merits  and  extreme  hardness  of  the  case,  and 
the  injustice  of  withholding  payment,  &c. 
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“A  stern  chase  is  a long-  one,”  but  our  journal , 
of  congressional  proceedings  is  at  last  concluded. 

Mr.  Lacock’s  reply  is  inserted  as  promised,  with 
several  long*  articles  from  manuscript,  and  a highly 
interesting  summary  of  foreign  articles,  &c. 

We  are  flattered  by  the  re -publication  of  our  first 
number,  on  the  “sovereignty  of  the  states,”  in  seve- 
ral newspapers.  No  2,  is  given  in  the  present  sheet. 

A powerful  writer  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  has 
taken  up  this  subject.  We  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple on  having  such  a champion. 

A resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  incorporation  of  a bank,  except  in  the 
district  of  Columbia.  We  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment may  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  congress  has  the 
power  to  grant  acts  of  incorporation  at  all,  or  vest 
any  persons  with  peculiar  privileges,  except  within 
the  district  aforesaid.  The  resolve  passed  the  house 
and,  we  believe,  the  senate  also. 


[ Conclusion  of  the  Congressional  Journal.] 

The  disagreement  to  this  amendment  was  concurred  in  by  the 
house,  and  the  bill  again  sent  to  the  senate. 

The  house  took  up  the  bill  from  the  senate  in  addition  to  the 
act  concerning  tonnage  and  discriminating  duties;  [extending  the 
proviso  of  that  act  to  the  vessels  of  Prussia,  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men.] 

The  bill  was  explained  and  supported  in  a short  speech  by  mr. 
Pitkin. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  was  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  present  shape, 
and  entt  ved  into  some  commercial  statements  to  shew  that  it  was 
inexpedient,  particularly  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a convention, 
and  could  not  he  altered  for  five  years.  Amongst  his  objections, 
mr-  S.  said,  that  a very  heavy  transit  duty  was  laid  by  Prussia  on 
our  tobacco,  passing  through  the  Netherlands,  up  the  Rhine,  into 
her  dominions,  which  had  greatly  affected  the  price  of  that  sta- 
ple in  Holland;  and  he  proposed  an  amendment,  substantially,  to 
require  of  Prussia  to  lay  no  higher  duty  on,our  tobacco,  passing 
thirher  through  the  Netherlands,  thaw  was  Imposed  on  it  if  enter- 
ed in  a Prussian  port,  as  Dantzic,  Stetten,  Stralsund,  &c. 

Monday,  March  1.  Several  bills  were  passed,  which  will  ap- 
pearin  the  list  *1  acts.  Further  proceedings  on  the  petition  of 
the  surviving  officers,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  was  indefinite- 
ly postponed.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  this  case  conclud- 
ed with  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  each  officer  of  the  revolutionary  army  who  was 
entitled  to  half  pay  for  life  under  the  several  resolves  of  congress 
upon  that  subject,  and  afterwards,  in  commutation  thereof;  re- 
ceived the  amount  of  five  years  full  pay,  in  certificates  or  se- 
curities of  the  United  States,  shall  now  be  paid  by  the  United 
States,  the  nominal  amount  of  such  certificates  or  securities, 
without  interest,  deducting  therefrom  one  eighth  part  of  the  said' 
amount. 

The  house  next  agreed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Terry , by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  speaker,  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  [granting  to  it  a 
donation  of  six  sections  of  the  public  lands.] 

. After  considerable  debate,  the  hill  was  ordered  fora  third  read- 
ing-r.  ad  the  same  day  and  passed,  ayes  57,  noes  45. 

I he  house  on  motion,  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  from  the  senate,  to  continue  in  force  an  act  regulating  the 
currency  within  the  United  States  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  the  crowns  and 
tivefranc  pieces  of  France. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Luxvvdes , the  bill  was  amended  by  an  entire 
substitute,  without,  however,  materially  changing  its  'provisions; 
which  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  was  subse- 
quently read  the  third  time,  passed  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

1 lie  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the  sec  retary  of 
the  treasury  transmitting  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  United  States  lor  the  year  18)7. 

The  house  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  resolved  itself  in- 
to a committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  to  which 
was  referred  the  hill  authorising  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  take  possession,  tinder  the  treaty  with  Spain,  of  east  and 
VVest  I'lorida,  and  providing  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  territory. 

Discussion  being  had  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
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Holmes,  to  appropriate  money  for  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers to  adjust  the  claims,  which  he  remarked  was  “rath*- it  n.ade  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  executive  departments,”  and  which  was 
rejected— the  bill,  going  through  the  usual  forms,  was  passe  1 

The  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Middleton,  went  into  committee 
of  the  whole,  Mr.  Pitkin  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  in  addition  to 
the  acts  prohibiting  the  slave  trade. 

Considerable  debate  took  place  on  this  bill,  some  amendments 
were  made,  of  no  importance  to  notice  as  we  intend  to  publish 
the  law.  It  was  ordered  for  a third  reading. 

Tuesday , March  2.  Mr.  Poindexter , from  the  committee  on 
the  public  lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  se- 
nate requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  employ  an 
artist  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  36  degrees  30  miiiut' s north, 
on  the  west  hank  of  Tennessee  river,  reported  the  same  without 
amendment;  and  on  motion  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  bill  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  registers  and  receivers  of  pub- 
lic monies — was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Pleasants,  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  to  whom 
was  referred  a report  of  the  commissioners  ol  the  navy  pmsiou 
fund,  made  to  the  house  during  the  present  session,  made  a re- 
port thereon;  which  was  read,  and  the  r<  solution  therein  contained, 
alter  some  explanatory  remarks  of  Mr.  P.  was  concurred  in,  as 
follows: 

Resolved , That  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  pension  fund 
the  instructed  to  use  all  the  mtans  which  the  laws  place  within 
their  power,  to  coerce  payment  of  the  balances  due  to  the  f und 
from  all  persons  who  may  be  found  indebted  to  the  same,  and  that 
they  report  to  the  house  of  representatives  at  an  early  period  m 
the  next  session  of  congress,  a particular  statement  of  the  means 
which  have  been  used,  and  the  success  of  those  means,  in  accom- 
plishing the  objects  of  this  resolution:  and  also,  that  they  report 
whether  any,  and  what  additional  legislative  provisions  may  be 
necessary  to  compel  a compliance  with  the  different  provisions  of 
the  laws  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Pleasants,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  without  a 
mendment  the  bill  from  the  senate  to  incorporate  into  one  act  the 
several  acts  concerning  hospitals,  and  sick  and  disabled  stamen, 
and  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  P.  made  by  the  insti  actions  of  the 
naval  committee,  the  bill  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Folger , from  a select  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  from  the  senate  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Pettibone  [renewing 
his  patent  for  welding  steel  to  iron]  reported  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient tn  pass  the  bill,  and  the  hill  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table- 

T he  house  took  up  the  amendments  of  the  senate  to  the  hilt 
authorising  the  formation  of  a state  government  tor  the  territory 
oi  Missouri, and  concurred  in  all  of  them,  exc<  pt  that  which 
struck  out  the  prohibitory  clause  concerning  ihe  admi tsiou  and 
toleration  of  slavery. 

Some  debate  arising  again  on  the  principle  of  this  amendment* 
Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  li.il. 

This  motion  was  discussed  at  some  length—  messrs.  Mills, 
Taylor  and  Tallmadge  supporting  the  postponement;  and  messrs- 
Scott , Anderson , of  Ky.  Ptnndexter,  Tucker,  of  Va.  Barbour,  of 
Va-  and  Beecher, opposing  it;  and  was  decided  by  yeas  and  navs 
in  the  negative— ayes  69,  noes  74. 

The  question  recurring  on  concurring  with  the  senate,  in 
striking  out  the  clause,  Mr.  Adams  opposed  the  concurrence,  af 
some  length:  and 

The  question  being  taken,  was  decided  i n the  negative,  by  yeai 
and  nays  as  follows— 

For  concurring  70 

Againt  it  73 

So  the  house  refused  to  agree  with  the  senate  in  striking  out 
the  clause,  and  the  hill  was  returned  ro  the  senate. 

The  hi  11  from  the  senate  providing  for  the  correction  of  errors 
in  making  entries  of  laud  at  the  land  offices,  was  read  the  third 
time,  passed,  and  returned  to  the  senate. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Cobb  in  theehair,  on  the  bill  from  the  senate  making  pro 
vision  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  fron- 
tier settlements. 

Mr.  Barbour  made  a motion  to  strike  out  the  first  section*9* 
negatived,  ayes  25, noes  78.  ItwSsiVad  a third  time  and  passed. 

Thr  bill  from  the  senate  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  to  laid 
and  establishing  land  offices,  in  the  district  east  of  the  island  of 
Orleans,  after  some  opposition,  was  pasted. 

A message  was  received  from  the  senate,  announcing  that  they 
ad  In  re  to  their  amendment,  (striking  out  the  restriction  of  sla 
very.)  to  the  bill  authorising  a state  government  for  the  Missout* 
territory. 

The  message  was  then  taken  np;  w hen 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  the  house  adhere  to  itt  disagreement 
said  amendment;  which  motion  brought  on  a renewal  of  i/.e  de 
hate  on  the  subject;  in  which  tip.-  i t m id  ion  was  ZiAb>n.sl)  sup- 
ported by  nu  ssrs.  Taylor,  Mills  and  Tallmadge , and  as  zealously 
opposed  by  Mr.  Cobb. 

The  question  was  finally  taken  on  adhering  to  the  former  dec  . 
sion  of  the  house,  and  decided  in  ihe  affirmative-,  by  yeas  u;ili  ,-)a\ , 
as  follows— 

For  adhering  73 

Against  it 
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The  a.ihertnce  of  the  two  houses  to  their  respective  opinions 
prec'.nrJingf  an}-  further  propositions  or  compromise  on  the  subject, 
the  hill  was  of  course  lost. 

The  joint  resol u«  ion  from  the  senate,  directing  the  manner  of 
executing,  and  fixing  tire  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  public  printing, 
was  thrice  read,  passed  and  returned  to  the  senate. 

The  hill  from  the  senate  to  provide  lor  the  due  execution  of 
the  taws  of  tne  Union  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  passed  through  a 
qommrtteeof  the  whole,  Mr.  Hugh  Nelson  in  the  chair,  and  was 
subsequently  read  the  third  time,  passed  and  returned  to  the  se- 
nate. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Cobb,vn  the  chair,  on  the  bill  con- 
cerning invalid  pensioners,  and  made  some  progress  therein;  when 
about  sun  set,  the  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Cjf’The  National  Intelligencer  of  Thursday,  the  5th  of  March, 
says— It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  the  journal  of  the  two  houses 
<>l  yesterday,  since  the  list  of  acts  will  shew  what  was  not  done, 
as  iveli  as  what  was  done.  We  shall  hereafter  state  some  of  tire 
proceedings,,  that  on  the  land  bill  particularly. 

The  tol lowing  are  the  proceedings  uf  the  senate  on  Tuesday, 
omitted  in  their  proper  place. 

The  bill  from  the  other  house  for  the  erection  of  certain  light 
boosts,  beacons  and  buoys,  passed  through  a committee  of  the 
whole,  and  was  ordered  to  a third  reading,. 

The  joint  resolution-  from  the  house,  directing  the  mode  of  nam- 
ing tile  national  vessels;  the  biUaufiliosising  the  secretary  of  war 
to  appoint  an  additional  pension  agent  in  Tennessee;  the  bill  re- 
gulating the  pay  of  invalid  pensioners;  and  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Hannah  Ring  and  Luther  Frink;  were  severally  read  the  third 
time,  passed,,  and  returned  to  the  other  house. 

The  .engrossed  bill  from  the  other  house,  authorising  a state 
government  in  the  Missouri  territory,  was  read  the  third  time, 
as  amended,  passed,  as  id  returned  for  concurrence  in  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  same  paper,  of  Friday,  che  6th,  adds— 

We  have  already  stated  that  congress  closed  its  late  session  on 
Wednesday,  and  have  given  the  prominent  legislative  proceed- 
ings of  that  day.  Tile  house  adjourned,  sine  die,  about  half  past 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Previous  to  parting,  the  following 
interchange  «f  expressions  ol  regard  twok  place  between  the  houses 
and  tliea-  presiding  officers  respectively,- 

I THE  SENATE. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  B urrill,  of  Rhode-IsUniVthe  following  reso- 
lutions were  winnimo .<  Hi/  adopted: 

Resolved , unanimously , That  the  thanks  ef  the  Senate  be  pre- 
sented to  the  hon.  James  Barbour,  senator  Irom  Virginia,  for  the 
dignified  and  impartial  manner  in  which  lie  uas  discharged  the 
important  duties- of  president  of  the  senate  since  he  was  called 
to  the  cha  r. 

Resol  ved,  'unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  be  also* 
presented  to  the  hon!  John  Gaillard,  senator  from  SoHth  Caroli- 
na, to-r  the  dignified  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  important  duties  of  president  ot  the  senate  during  the  time  he 

presi'.Uii  then-pi. 

Mr.  Harbour , irt  reply,  addressed  the  senate,  as  follows: 
Gentlemen— T he  sensibility  produced  Ivy  this  new  evidence  of 
ytrur  kindness  and  approbation,  is  beyond  my  power  to  express. 

I would  rather  ruler  to  your  own  bosoms  as  furnishing  a more 
correct  standard  by  which  to  appreciate  it.  I have  the  consola- 
tion to  reflect  that  whatever  of  zeal  or  capacity  1 possess,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  station.  Your 
approbation  is  more  than  an  ample  reward.  Permit  me,  as  the 
ipomeiit  of  separating  is  approaching,  from  alUfor  a season,  from 
some,  perhaps,  forever,  to  tender  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell, 
and  pt.-iy  that,  upon  your  return  to  your  respective  homes,  your 
reception  may  be  suchrin  all  your  reiaiio0s,as  may  make  you  hap- 
py. 

Mix  Gaillard  next  rose  and  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  President— N xt  to  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  consci- 
ousness of  faithfully  performing  our  duty,  the  favorable  opinion 
oftbose  with  whom  we  are  associated,  affords  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation that  can  be  received;  and  the  present  vote  of,  approbation, 
together  with  the  many  acts  ofkindness  I have  experienced  from 
this  honorable  body,  have  excited  in  my  mind  feelings  of  gratitude 
which  neither  time  nor  circumstances  can  ever  efface, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

The  following  resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hugh  Nelson, 
of  Virginia,  unanimously  adopted— 

Resolved,  1 hat  the  thauks  of  this  house  be  presented  to  the 
lionotable  Henry  Clay,  fbr  the  able,  impartial,  and  dignified  man- 
ner m which  he  has  presided  over  its  deliberations,  and  perform- 
ed the  arduous  and  important  duties  of  the  chair.  v 

To  which  Mr.  Clay  replied  as  follows — 

1 beg  ) on  to  receive,  gentlemen,  my  most  respectful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  flattering  vote  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  tw  pass.  \l  ways  entertaining  for  the  house  the  highest 
consideration,  the  expression  of  your  approbation  conveys  a era- 
t-ihcaiiou  as  pure  as  it  is  indiscribabfe.  I owe  it  to  truth  however 
to  say,  gentlemen,  that,  but  for  the  almost  unlimitted  confidence 
with  winch  you  liavt  constantly  sustained  the  chair.  I should  have 
becrii  utterly  .incompetent  to  discharge  its  arduous  duties. 

I!,  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  momentary  ir- 
ritation nas  been,  at  any  time  felt,  or  unkind  expressions  have  ever 
in  tiie  brat  of  debate,  fallen  from  any  of  Us,  let  these  unpleasant 
incidents  he  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  let  us  recollect  only  the 
anxious  desire  which  has  uniformly  animated  every  one  to  pro- 
mote  what  appeared  to  lum  to  be  tor  the  prosperity  of  our  com- 
mon country- 


One  painful  circumstance  fills  me  with  the  deepest  regret.  It 
is  that,  after  having  co-operated  with  many  of  you,  with  some 
for  years,  to  advance  tire  public  good, we  separate,  to  meet,  per- 
haps, no  more.  1 here  hear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  With  which 
you  have  all  labored  to  fulfill  the  high  and  honorable  trust  com- 
mitted to  us  by  the  nation.  And  every  one  of  you  will  carry  witfe 
you  ray  most  ardent  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  happiness. 


Mr.  Lacock?s  Reply. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton— Shortly  after  the  re- 
port was  made  in  the  senate  on  tho  subject  of  the 
Seminole  war,  formal  notice  was  given  in  your  pa- 
per, that  strictures  (ample  and  free  in  their  charac- 
ter) would  be  made  on  that  report.  Those  stric- 
tures have  appeared;  and,  by  an  editorial  paragraph 
subjoined,  it  would  seem  that  the  editors  of  the  In- 
telligencer had  viewed  the  cond.net  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  senate  on  that  occasion,  as  of  such  a na- 
ture as  to  justify  in  them  a departure  from  the  rules 
that  have  heretofore  been  observed  in  conducting 
their  press.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  which,  through  the  medium  of  that  paper, 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  have  been  arraign- 
ed for  their  conduct;  or  that  a committee  of  either 
branch  have  been  charged  by  an  officer  of  the  army, 
with  deliberate  falsehood  and  malice  for  a discharge 
of  their  duty.  Of  this,  however,  no  complaint  is 
made,  as  it  respects  the  editors. 

But,  as  the  strictures  have  been  made  tc  assume, 
by  those  artificial  means,  an  importance  they  would 
not  have  merited  when  intrinsically  considered,  it 
is  therefore  hoped  that  the  editors  wilifeel  no  hesi- 
tation in  publishing  the  following  observations. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  LACOCK. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  recently  seen,  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, strictures  of  an  erroneous  character,  upon  a re- 
port made  by  a select  committee  of  the  senate,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war,  and  being  the  only 
member  of  that  committee  now  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, it  seems  to  be  a duty  I owe  to  the  senate  of  the 
U.  S.  to  the  committee  of  which  I was  a member,  and 
to  my  own  character,  to  offer  some  remarks  on  those 
strictures.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that,  on  applying  to  the  editors  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  I was  informed  by  them,  in 
writing,  that  they  were  authorized  to  give  up,  as 
the  authors  of  the  strictures,  the  names  of  two  offi- 
cers of  the  army  uf  the  United  States.  Could  I 
have  brought  myself  to  believe  that  those  young 
men*  were  the  real,  as  they  were  the  ostensible, 
authors  of  those  strictures,  they  would  have  been 
treated  with  silent  pity  and  commiseration,  and  their 
production  would  have  remained  forever  unnoticed 
by  me.  But  charity  for  those  men,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  forbid  this  conclusion: 
We  must  look  to  a higher  source  for  their  author. 
Those  young  men  were  aids  to  general  Jackson,  or 
belonged  to  his  military  family.  Some  of  the  docu- 
ments annexed  to  the  strictures,  were,  it  seems,  fur- 
nished from  his  own  private  bureau,  for  they  could 

* Those  officers  were  examined  by  the  committee; 
they  discovered  (but  more  especially  one  of  them) 
talents  and  much  energy  of  character,  that  if  tem- 
pered with  prudence,  cannot  fail  to  make  them  use- 
ful members  of  society;  and  a tenderness  for  them, 
bordering  on  parental  regard,  has  induced  me  to 
withhold  their  names  from  the  public,  knowing  that 
“public  rebuke  hardens  the  heart,”  and  believing 
that,  when  they  have  numbered  my  years,  they  will 
look  back  on  the  ungarded  follies- of  youth  with  sor- 
row and  remorse, 
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not  be  obtained  in  the  war  office.  The  personal  in- 
vectives indulged  in,  in  the  strictures,  correspond 
entirely  with  his  previous  observations  in  the  public 
taverns  and  ball  rooms  of  Washington; — for  it  is  a 
fact  notorious,  and  cannot  be  denied,  that  on  these 
occasions  he  was  vociferous  in  his  imprecations,  and 
violent  in  his  threats,  of  personal  vengeance,  even 
to  cutting  off  the  ears  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee,  and  this  while  the  subject  was 
before  the  senate;  and  some  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  who  dared  to  animadvert  upon 
his  conduct,  or  even  to  doubt  his  infallibility,  were 
menaced  in  nearly  a similar  manner.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  seems  to  be  no  unfairness  in 
considering  that  general  Jackson  is  the  real  author 
of  those  strictures,  or  at  least  he  approved  of,  and  as- 
sented to  the  publication:*  and  that  those  g’entlemen 
(with  more  gallantry  than  prudence)  were  induced 
to  step  forward  and  take  upon  themselves  a respon- 
sibility that  the  general  himself  felt  unwilling  to  en- 
counter. And  it  is  for  him  to  decide  how  far  it  was 
just  and  proper  for  age  and  experience  tp  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  exuberant  ardor  of  youthful  feelings 
and  attachments,  and  by  this  means  induce  the  offi- 
cers in  question  to  hazard  their  reputation  and  fu- 
ture prospects  in  the  army,  by  acts  of  inconsiderate 
rashness.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they 
were  entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  all  others. 
As  military  officers,  they  were  held  strictly  subordi- 
nate to  the  civil  power.  An  act  of  congress  declares, 
that  every  officer  shall  be  cashiered,  or  otherwise 
punished  by  court  martial,  who  shall  even  speak 
contemptuous  or  disrespectful  words  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  legislatures  or  govern- 
ors of  any  of  the  states  in  the  union.  And,  by  rules 
and  regulations  established  in  the  army  of  the  U. 
States,  the  officers  are  forbidden,  under  like  penal- 
ties, from  publishing  in  newspapers,  or  otherwise, 
observations  disrespectful  of  each  other. 

And  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  a military  officer,  whose  conduct  was  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  before  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States,  has  ventured  to  charge  that  body  with'a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  with  exercising  inquisi- 
torial power.-}-  Or  that  a committee  of  either  branch 
of  the  national  legislature  has  been  charged  with 
the  “most  wanton  and  studied  disregard  to  truth,” 
and  the  most  “foul”  and  “dishonest  motives.”  But 
how  far  it  is  either  for  the  honor  or  interest  of  the 
nation  thus  to  submit  to  military  dragooning  and 
newspaper  chastisement,  by  military  officers  who,  it 
is  believed,  visited  the  seat  of  government  for  that 
purpose;  and  how  far  a committee  of  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  should  be  subject  to  this  kind  of 
discipline,  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  official 
duties,  imposed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  that  body, 
is  for  the  proper  authorities  to  determine. 

I shall  now  state  faithfully  the  proceedings  had  in 
the"senate  and  before  the  committee,  on  this  subject, 
pledging  myself,  and  appealing  to  others,  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  every  fact  stated. 

On  tile  18th  November,  1818,  the  president’s 
message  to  both  houses  of  congress  was  received. 
In  this  message  the  president  refers  to  the  Seminole 
war,  and  promises  to  present  to  congress  the  docu- 
ments respecting  it. 

*If  the  reader  entertains  any  doubts  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  strictures,  they  will  be  removed  on 
reading  the  deposition  of  col.  Orr,  in  which  it  will  be 
seen,  tliat  general  Jackson  obtained  from  him  a fact 
which  he  asked  leave  to  make  use  of  in  the  stric- 
tures. 

fSee  last  paragraph  of  the  strictures. 


On  the  4th  December,  1818,  this  volume  of  docu- 
ments was  received  in  manuscript  and  sent  to  the 
printer.  On  this  day  (and  not  on  the  18th,  as  stated 
erroneously  in  the  strictures)  the  resolution  was 
offered  in  the  senate,  for  raising  the  committee  on 
this  subject;  it  was  considered  on  the  7th,  and  post- 
poned from  time  to  time,  until  the  18th  December, 
when  it  was  modified  and  enlarged,  bn  motion  of  Mr. 
Eaton,  and  unanimously  adopted.  This  delay  was 
occasioned  by  the  senate’s  not  having  previously  re- 
ceived the  documents  from  the  printer 

There  had,  however,  been  made,  in  the  senate,  a 
call  on  the  president  for  further  information  on  this 
subject,  and  this  resolution,  offered  on  the  16th  De- 
cember, was  agreed  to  on  the  17th,  and  the  call  was 
complied  with  on  the  28th  December,  by  message  < 
and  another  volume  of  documents  furnished. 

These  documents  were  not  received  from  the 
printer  until  the  1st  or  2d  of  February,  1819.  But  a 
copy  of  them  had  been  received  by  each  member  of 
the  senate,  through  the  medium  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, to  whom  they  were  first  sent,  on  the 
27th  or  28th  of  January,  and,  on  the  day  they  were 
received,  the  committee  were  called  together.  At 
this  meeting  all  the  members  being  present,  Mr. 
King  made  a motion  that  the  committee  should  ask 
the  senate  to  discharge  them  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  The  question  on  the  mo- 
tion was  put,  and,  four  members  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive, it  was,  of  course,  lost. 

And,  at  this  time,  the  committee  ordered,  under 
the  authority  of  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  tliat 
the  aids  of  gen.  Jackson,  and  such  other  persons  as 
the  chairman  might  think  necessary,  should  be  sum- 
moned before  the  committee  for  examination. 

This  order  was  complied  with,  witnesses  were 
summoned,  and  the  examination  proceeded,  from 
day  to  day,  as  the  witnesses  appeared,  subject  only 
to  the  delay  and  interruption  that  arose  from  the 
indispensable  necessity  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  under,  of  attending  to  their  other  official 
dutks. 

Thus  the  enquiry  was  prosecuted,  until  the  com- 
mittee were  told  by  the  chairman,  that  he  knew  of 
no  other  evidence  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  obtain. 
And  at  this  time,  as  on  former  occasions,  particular 
enquiry  was  made  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
generally,  and  of  Mr.  Eaton  particularly,  whether  it 
was  known  that  further  testimony  could  be  obtained, 
or  whether  they  wished  that  other  witnesses  should 
be  summoned,  and  the  answers  to  these  enquiries 
were  in  the  negative. 

The  testimony  being  tints  cohsidered  as  closed, 
the  nature  of  the  report  to  be  made  to  the  senate  was 
then  discussed,  and  all  the  points  involved  by  the 
conduct  of  general  Jackson*  on  which  there  could 
be  any  doubt,  were  distinctly  stated  in  writing,  and 
separate  questions  taken  on  each  of  them.  On  the 
first  point,  of  raising  and  organizing  the  volunteers, 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  committee  was,  tliat  it 
was  illegal.  The  second  point,  the  right  to  pursue 
the  enemy  into  Florida,  was  decided  unanimous  y 
in  the  affirmative.  And  on  several  other  points,  tha 
committee  were  divided,  thr  e W approving  the  cor  - 
duct  of  the  commanding  general,  and  two  justifying 
or  excusing  if. 

The  decision  of  the  Committee  being  thus  had, 
the  chairman  was  ordered  to  prepare  a report,  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  established  by  the  com- 
mittee. About  this  time,  however,  anothe  r circum- 
stance took  place,  which  necessarily  occasioned 
some  delay  in  obtaining  further  evidence. 

Mr.  Eaton  informed  the  chairman  of  the  corr.miv 
tee  that  hr*  had  head’d  general  Jackson  sa},  at  his 
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lodgings,  that,  after  he  had  left  the  Floridas,  he  had 
issued  an  order  to  general  Gaines,  to  take  possession 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  that  his  order  had  been  coun- 
termanded by  the  department  of  war 

The  chairman  having  ascertained  this  to  be  the 
fact,  by  a letter,  dated  February  8,  called  on  the 
department  for  this  correspondence,  which  was  fur- 
nished on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  the  same 
month. 

These  documents  never  before  having  been  cal- 
led for,  were  not  previously  transmitted;  nor  was 
this  design  of  taking  St.  Augustine,  { after  the  close 
of  the  war,)  known  to  the  committee  until  this  dis- 
closure; and  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  docu- 
ments should  accompany,  and  be  taken  notice  of  in 
the  report.  If  further  evidence  be  necessary  to  con- 
vince  the  most  incredulous  ‘‘that  no  improper 
or  unnecessary  delay  was  observed  in  making  the 
report,'*  it  will  be  furnished  by  the  following  facts: 
The  senate  of  the  U,  States  is  connected,  by  the 
t institution,  with  the  executive,  in  the  exercise  of 
aiie  treaty -making  power. 

On  the  9th  Or  10th  of  Feb.  the  chairman  of  the 
c ommittee  was  confidentially  informed  that  the  trea- 
ty with  Spain  would  probably  be  brought  to  a favor- 
able result,  in  a short  time;  and  a suggestion  was 
made,  that  a report  on  the  subject  of  the  occupation 
of  Florida  might,  by  possibility,  affect  the  negocia- 
tion,  if  made  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

These  facts  and  suggestions  were  immediately 
communicated  to  a majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  more  especially  to  Mr.  King,  whose 
experience  in  diplomatic  concerns  gave  him  a full 
opportunity  of  forming  a correct  judgment  on  the 
subject. 

This  gentleman,  with  two  other  members  of  the 
committee,  besides  the  chairman,  agreed  that  the 
report  should  be  kept  back  a few  days,  until  the  trea- 
ty Was  received.  On  Monday  the  22d  of  February, 
this  treaty  was  sent  to  the  senate;  on  the  24th  it  was 
ratified  and  on  the  same  day  the  report  was  made. 
And  this  accounts  for  the  only  delay  that  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  evidence 
proper  to  an  understanding  of  the  case,  and  whicli 
it  was  impossible  for  the  committee  sooner  to  ob- 
tain . 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  charge,  in  the  strictures, 
that  the  report  was  kept  back  to  injure  g’en.  Jack- 
son,  is  totally  without  foundation.  And  it  is  equally 
untrue  that  “his  friends”*  on  the  committee  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  a defence.  The  same  time 
was  afforded  them  to  make  a defence,  that  was  given 
to  the  chairman  to  write  the  report.  They  were 
present  when  the  decision  of  the  committee  was 
made,  and  the  chairman  received  his  instructions. 
A counter  statement  might  have  been  prepared  and 
offered,  in  the  manner  pursued  by  col.  Johnson,  in 
the  house  of  representatives;  or,  if  this  course  should 
have  been  thought  ineligible  or  irregular,  when  the 
report  was  made  to  the  senate,  it  might  have  been 
called  up  at  any  time,  and  a resolution  offered,  ap- 
probating or  excusing  the  conduct  of  general  Jack- 
son,  and  this  resolution  might  have  been  prefaced 
by  reasons  at  large,  in  opposition  to  the  reasons 
offered  by  the  committee,  and  thus  the  minority  on 
the  committee  would  have  had  a full  opportunity  of 
laying  before  the  public  the  result  oftheir  deliberate 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Neither  is  it  true  “that  the 
chairman  declined  annexing  the  customary  resolu- 

*The  word,  “friends,”  is  used  as  a quotation  from 
the  strictures.  It  is  certain  that  general  Jackson 
had  not  an  enemy  on  the'  committee,  although  his 
conduct  was  disapproved. 


tions  to  the  report.”  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact 
is  known  to  every  member  of  the  committee,  that, 
when  the  chairman  presented  the  report,  the  ques- 
tion was  put  by  him,  whether  resolutions  should  be 
annexed,  and  the  committee  decided  unanimously  in 
the  negative.  But  it  appears  by  the  strictures,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  been  almost  the 
sole  actor  on  this  occasion,  and  has  had  the  entire 
control  of  the  committee  and  of  the  senate. 

The  author  of  the  strictures,  in  thus  giving  impor- 
tance to  the  individual  concerned,  has  unintentional- 
ly done  him  too  much  honor,  the  acceptance  of  which, 
at  the  expense  of  the  senate,  lie  begs  leave  to  de- 
cline, desirous,  as  it  relates  to  himself,  of  being  only 
considered  what  the  senate  had  constituted  him — 
tke  chairman  of  the  select  committee.  As  their  or- 
gan, he  was  subject  to  their  control,  and  acted  in 
conformity  to  their  instructions;  as,  in  like  manner, 
the  committee  was  controlled  by  the  senate,  and 
bound  to  observe  the  instructions  received  from  that 
body. 

And  it  was  a source  of  no  small  gratification  to 
the  committee  to  find  that  their  conduct  in  the  in- 
vestigation was  approved  by  the  senate;  and  that 
it  was  so  approved  is  manifest  from  the  following 
facts: 

On  the  17th  February,  1819,  Mr.  Forsyth,  a mem-' 
ber  of  the  select  committee,  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  and,  of  course,  was  no  longer  a member  of 
the  committee;  and,  on  the  same  day,  a resolution 
was  offered  in  the  senate  proposing  that  another 
member  should  be  added  to  the  committee  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Forsyth.  On  this  question  a discussion 
took  place;  and  it  was  expressly  and  repeatedly  stat- 
ed, that  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee 
were  equally  divided;  that,  unless  the  vacancy  was 
filled,  no  report  could  be  made  to  the  senate.  The 
nature  of  the  report  to  be  made,  and  the  additional 
evidence  procured,  was  also  fully  disclosed. 

The  members  of  the  committee  opposed  to  the 
report,  particularly  Mr.  King,  stated  to  the  senate 
that  his  object  was  that  the  committee  should  he 
discharged;  and,  that  the  senate’s  refusing*  to  add 
another  member  to  the  committee  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  discharging  the  committee;  and,  with  this 
understanding,  to  try  the  principle,  and  take  the 
sense  of  the  senate  in  dischargingthe  committee, Mr. 
Eaton  moved  the  postponement  of  the  resolution 
before  the  senate  to  a day  beyond  the  session,  and 
on  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called;  16 
members  voting  in  favor  of  the  postponement,"  and 
21  against  it..* 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  select  committee  of  the 
senate  was  appointed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  that 
body-  that  they  were  with  the  same  unanimity  vest- 
ed with  powers  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and 
specially  instructed  to  make  the  mvestig-atiou;  and 
that,  after  the  investigation  had  been  made,  the 
facts  disclosed,  and  the  substance  of  the'  report,  then 
prepared,  were  made  known  to  the  senate. 

That  body,  by  a strong  majority,  refused  to  release 
them,  and  held  them  to  a discharge  of  their  duty;  so 
that  it  is  not  the  committee  alone,  but  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  that  should  be  considered,  as  they 
really  are,  responsible  for  this  transaction,  not,  for- 
tunately, to  a military  chieftain,  or  subalterns  in  the 
army,  but  to  the  American  people. 

It  is  not  the  fact , as  stated  by  the  author  of  the 
strictures,  that  general  Jackson  was  charged  in  the 
report,  with  acting  from  mercenary  motives  and 
views  of  speculations  in  Florida  lands.  No  such 

*See  the  annexed -extract  from  the  journals  of  the 
senate. 
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charge  was  made;  neither  can  such  a charge  be 
fairly  inferred  from  any  part  of  the  report. 

The  words  selected  by  the  writer,  and  which  are 
tortured  into  such  a charge,  are  these: — “The  ten- 
< denev  of  these  measures  of  the  commanding  gene- 
« ra}  seems  to  have  been  to  involve  the  nation  in  a 
« U'Ur  without  her  consent,  and  for  reasons  of  his  own 
-unconnected  with  his  military  functions.” 

In  these  observations  there  is  no  charge  of  the 
nature  complained  of,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
nor  was  any  such  designed;  and  it  must  have  been 
extreme  sensibility  on  this  subject  that  could  have  in- 
duced the  author  to  have  drawn  such  an  inferrence. 
The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  these  words  are, 
that  general  Jackson,  as  a military  officer,  had  no 
right  to  judge  of  what  was  cause  of  war  with  a neu- 
tral, and  his  attempting  to  reason  and  act  on  this 
subject  was  an  usurpation  of  the  civil  powers  of  the 
government,  and,  of  course,  unconnected  with  his 
military  functions, 

Bat, since  so  much  anxiety ha^ieen  discovered  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  so  much  pains  taken 
to  refute  a charge  never  made  on  general  Jackson, 
but  by  the  author  of  the  strictures,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state,  that,  had  the  committee  been  dispos- 
ed to  receive  and  give  credit  to  such  hearsay  evi- 
dence as  that  on  which  Arbuthnot  was  hung,  there 
might  have  been  more  necessity  for  the  elaborate 
defence  set  up  on  this  point. 

And  thus  it  must  be  seen,  notwithstanding  what 
is  said  in  the  strictures,  that  the  committee  were 
disposed  to  deal,  not  only  with  fairness,  but  with 
tenderness,  towards  general  Jackson.  He  was  heard 
by  his  staff;  his  bosom  friends,  and  the  members  of 
his  own  family,  were  selected  as  the  witnesses;  and, 
when  a call  was  made  in  writing  on  the  secretary  of 
war,  for  information,  it  was  sent  to  general  Jackson, 
and  the  enquiries  made  by  the  committee  were  an- 
swered by  him;  and  he  goes  at  large  into  the  rea- 
sons that  induced  him  to  occupy  Pensacola.  This 
letter  of  general  Jackson’s  was  received  and  consi- 
dered by  the  committee,  and  will  be  found  among 
the  documents  accompanying  their  report.  Thus, 
it  must  appear,  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that 
general  Jackson  had  not  only  an  opportunity  of  be- 
ing heard  before  the  committee,  and  of  furnishing 
all  the  documents  in  his  possession,  but  that  the 
committee  were  anxious,  as  well  on  his  account  as 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the  nation,  to  obtain 
evidence  in  justification  of  his  conduct. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  deposition  of  col.  Butler,  annexed  to  the  stric- 
tures. This  gentleman  was  examined  before  the 
committee,  and  his  testimony  was  taken  down  by 
Mr.  Burrill,  a member,  and  afterwards  read  to  him, 
and  he  assented  to  it  as  written.  After  which,  on  a 
subsequent  day,  when  some  other  witnesses  were 
examined,  it  appeared  there  was  a material  vari- 
ance, on  a particular  fact,  between  their  evidence 
and  that  of  col.  Butler;  and  it  was  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Eaton,  by  the  chairman,  that  the  probability  was, 
that  the  colonel  had  been  mistaken  as  to  that  fact, 
and  advised  him  to  mention  the  circumstance  to 
him,  that  if,  on  reflection,  he  should  think  he  had 
fallen  into  an  error,  he  might  be  able  to  correct  it. 
This  information  was  given  to  colonel  Butler,  as  Mr. 
Eaton  afterwards  stated,  and  the  colonel  sent  word, 
by  Mr.  Eaton,  that  he  had,  on  reflection,  discovered 
his  mistake,  and  desired  the  committee  to  alter  his 
deposition;  but  Mr.  Eaton  was  requested  to  inform 
the  colonel  that  he  must  attend  to  it  himself;  that  it 
could  not  be  done  in  his  absence,  and  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  another  person. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Burrill  did  state  to  the  officer 


examined,  that  he  would  write  out  his  deposition  in 
a fairer  hand,  and  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
sign  it.  But  it  is  a fact  equally  true,  and  which 
should  have  been  stated  in  colonel  Butler’s  last  de- 
position, that  those  officers  left  the  city  before  tin\« 
was  given  for  the  depositions  to  be  made  out,  and 
remained  absent  until  near  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  after  the  report  and  documents  were  printed.  It 
was  not  to  have  been  expected  that,  after  the  fair- 
ness, as  well  as  the  kindness,  of  the  committee  to  ' 
wards  col.  Butler,  as  it  regarded  his  testimony,  thaf 
he  would,  on  his  oath,  afterwards  have  indulged  him- 
self in  any  reflections  on  that  committee;  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  considered  (if  the  strictures  b® 
true,  and  it  is  believed  they  were  written  under  his 
eye)  that  he  was  mistaken  in  another  fact  that  was 
stated  by  him — that  of  the  governor  of  Tennessee 
being  in  Nashville  when  gen  Jackson  called  out  and 
organized  the  volunteers.  There  is  no  disposition 
felt  to  injure  the  feelings  of  colonel  Butler,  but  he 
should  not  have  invited  discussion  on  a subject  of 
such  delicacy  to  himself. 

But,  to»siience  forever  all  clamor  on  the  subject 
of  the  depositions,  and  to  remove  every  doubt  from 
the  minds  of  the  most  suspicious,  they  are  referred  to 
the  original  depositions  themselves,  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  in  the  very 
words  used  by  them,  and  written  by  Mr.  Burrill, 
and  examined  and  approved  by  the  witnesses  them- 
selves. And,  if  the  trouble  be  taken  to  compare 
the  original  depositions  with  the  printed  copies,  it 
will  be  found  that  not  a single  alteration  was  made 
but  those  of  a verbal  nature,  except  in  the  deposition 
of  gen.  Gibson,  in  two  paragraphs,  which  were  made 
by  himself,  and  at  his  own  request,  and  with  his  own 
hand,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Burrill  and  the  chair 
man,  and  after  his  deposition  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 

Having  already  observed  that  gen.  Gibson  had 
made  some  alteration  in  his  first  deposition,  it  is 
necessary,  for  a correct  knowledge  and  explanation 
of  this  subject,  to  refer  to  his  second  deposition,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  10th  March. 
In  this  it  is  stated,  that  Mr.  Burrill  and  the  chair- 
man had  refused  to  let  him  add  to  his  statement  two 
letters  that  he  considered  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  subject.  It  is  true  that  gen.  Gibson  was  told, 
that  he  might  strike  out  what  bethought  proper 
from  the  deposition,  but  he  could  not  add  any  new 
facts;  for  that  could  only  be  done  by  a majority  of  a 
committee  when  authorised  to  call  for  and  examine 
witnesses;  that  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  made  their  report,  was  out  of 
existence,  and  no  power  remained  with  those  mem- 
bers  who  had  composed  that  committee  more  than 
any  others  of  the  senate.  Gen.  Gibson  then  stated, 
that  “he  had  given  the  letters  in  question  to  Mr.  Ea- 
ton, of  the  committee,  some  considerable  time  before, 
and  requested  him  to  lay  them  before  the  commit- 
tee and  have  them  attached  to  the  deposition.  Gen. 
Gibson  was  then  informed  that  “no  such  letters  had 
been  nut  in  possession  of  the  committee  by  Mr.  Ea- 
ton.” This  conversation  took  place  in  the  secreta- 
ry’soffice,  while  the  senate  was  in  session.  On  my 
return  to  the  senate  chamber,  Mr.  Eaton  was  asked 
by  me,  privately,  whether  or  not  such  letters  had 
been  received  by  him  from  general  Gibson;  he  said, 
“they  had , and  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  lay 
them  before  the  committee.”  And  all  those  facts 
relative  to  the  letters  were  afterwards  stated  by  me, 
in  my  place,  w en  the  senate  was  in  session;  and 
Mr.  Eaton  was  called  upon  to  state  whether  he  had 
not  received  such  letters  and  withheld  them  from 
the  committee;  and  he  stated  to  the  senate  that  he 
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had,  and  that  he  never  had  submitted  them  to  the 
committee.  Thus  it  will  appear,  that,  so  far  from 
Refusing  to  admit  the  introduction  of  those  papers 
into  the  statement  of  gen,  Gibson,  the  committee 
nt-ver  knew  of  their  existence  until  after  the  report 
was  made.  It  is  but  fair  to  observe,  that  gen.  Gib- 
son has  been  long  known  to  me,  and  no  one  is  more 
willing  to  subscribe  to  his  correctness  as  an  officer, 
and  private  worth  as  a man;  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, that,  when  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  he  has 
charged  the  Committee  with  an  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, that,  if  improper,  can  but  attach  to  a single 
member,  he  will  rejoice  at  having  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  the  error. 

In  a postscript  to  the  strictures,  it  is  stated  that  ge- 
neral Jackson  told  a member  of  the  committee  that 
he  was  willing  to  go  before  them  and  disclose  all 
the  documents  in  his  possession. 

If  general  Jackson  did  say  this  to  a member,  it 
must  have  been  designed  as  an  insult  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  senate;  he  must  have  considered 
that  body  in  the  light  of  subalterns  in  the  army,  and 
he  therefore  condescends  to  tell  them  that  he  is  -willing 
to  appear  before  their  committee. 

That  committee  was  vested  by  the  senate  with 
full  power  to  call  every  officer  in  the  government 
before  them,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  gene- 
ral to  have  given  this  evidence  of  his  great  conde- 
scension, to  have  put  them  in  mind  of  the  extent  of 
their  powers,  or  their  obligations  of  duty  to  the  se- 
nate. 

The  reasons  for  not  calling  gen.  Jackson  before 
the  committee,  were  of  a different  character,  aris- 
ing from  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  officially 
stood,  and  his  connection  with  the  subject  of  enqui- 
ry. But,  if  the  general  was  willing  to  disclose  other 
documents  to  the  committee,  why  were  not  those 
documents  transmitted  to  the  executive  department 
of  the  government  and  filed  in  the  war  office,  from 
which  they  might  have  been  obtained;  or,  are  we 
left  to  presume  that  general  Jackson  is  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  of  an  official  nature,  that  he  will  not 
condescend  to  lay  before  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  to  whom  he  should  fell  himself  responsible 
for  his  conduct? 

There  is  one  charge  in  the  strictures  that  applies 
exclusively  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee — that 
of  being  a partner  with  the  contractor;  the  fallacy  of 
this  charge,  as  well  as  its  deliberate  design  to  inflict  a 
private  injury  on  a man,  whose  only  offence  was  an 
independent  discharge  of  official  duties,  is  fully  pro- 
ven by  the  annexed  deposition  of  the  contractor 
himself,  col.  Benjamin  G.  Orr,  who  is  now  the  mayor 
of  the  City  of  Washington. 

I shall  now  close  these  observations,  which  have 
been  extorted  from  me  by  the  peculiar  and  virulent 
character  of  the  strictures  in  question,  and  the  source 
from  whence  they  emanated.  It  is  hoped,'  for  the  ho- 
nor of  the  nation,  as  it  is  the  first,  that  it  may  be  the 
last  occasion  that  may  occur,  to  impose  a similar  duty 
on  a member  of  the  national  legislature:  that  in  future 
no  military  officer  of  government,  either  humble  or 
exalted,  will  so  far  lose  sight  of  the  duty  and  respect 
due  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  nation,  as  to  fall 
into  similar  errors;  and,  if  reason  were  for  a moment 
allowed  to  assume  its  empire  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  violent  among  them,  it  would  be  discovered, 
that  inevitable  disgrace  to  the  individual  concerned 
would  be  the  consequence  of  such  measures,  per- 
haps the  prostration  of  the  army?  whose  very  ex- 
istence does  and  ought  to  depend  on  a conviction 
in  the  public  mind,  that  the  military  department  of 
the  government  is  subject  to  and  subordinate  to  the 
civil  powers. 


While  this  principle  is  practically  observed  by 
the  officers  of  the  army,  that  establishment  will  be 
found  useful,  but,  once  abandoned,  the  army  be- 
comes dangerous  to  public  liberty,  and  ought  and 
should  be  reduced. 

These  observations  arise  not,  as  is  alleged,  from 
“splenetic  hostility  to  the  army,”  but  with  a sincere 
desire  to  preserve  and  make  it  useful;  and  time  will 
discover,  unless  a change  of  conduct  is  observed, 
that  from  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the  army  are  to 
be  found  some  of  the  officers  who  command  it.  And 
under  these  impressions,  and  in  the  spirit  of  sincere 
friendship  to  those  officers,  the  writer  ventures  to 
tender  to  them  this  honest  advice:  That  they  chas- 

ten and  moderate  their  tempers,  and  restrain  the 
violence  of  their  rage  against  the  civil  officers  of  go- 
vernment, and  instead  of  cutting  off  the  ears  of 
members  of  congress,  sharpen  their  swords  to  meet 
their  country’s  enemies  in  the  field,  when  they  shall 
be  so  directed  by  the  civil  powers . Let  them  “cease 
to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well;’’  never  forgetting 
that  they  too  are  subject  to  legal  control,  and  but  at 
best  “ subordinate ” servants  in  the  great  political 
household. 

If  this  advice  be  taken,  their  former  transgressions 
may  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  by  a magnanimous 
people,  who  still  remember,  with  gratitude  and 
pride,  their  former  services.  But  if  this  wholesome 
and  friendly  advice  be  disregarded;  and  if,  in  despite 
of  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  reason,  they  will  per- 
severe in  this  career  of  madness  and  folly,  they  must 
perish  in  their  military  sins,  and  will  perhaps, when  it 
is  too  late,  be  fully  convinced  that  it  would  have 
contributed  to  their  true  interest  and  honor,  to  have 
listened  to  and  followed  the  frank  and  candid  admo- 
nitions of  their  friend,  &c.  A.  LACOCK. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  senate. 

Wednesday , Feb.  17, 1819 — Mr.  Lacock  submitted 
the  following  motion: 

Resolved , That  a member  be  added  to  the  commit- 
tee  already  appointed  on  the  subject  of  the  Seminole 
war,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Forsyth , who  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  a foreign  mission. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton, 

That  the  further  consideration  thereof  be  post- 
poned until  tha  5th  day  of  March  next — it  was  de- 
termined in  the  negative.  Yeas,  16 — Nays,  21. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lacocky 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  required  by  one-fifth  of 
the  members  present,  those  who  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, are — 

Messrs.  Crittenden,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Edwards, 
Fromentin,  Johnson,  King,  Leake,  Morrow,  Otis, 
Ruggles,  Sanford,  Stokes,  Storer,  Williams,  of  Miss.. 
Wilson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Barbour,  Burrill,  Dagget,  Eppes,G.aillard, 
Goldsborough,  Horsey,  Hunter,  Lacock,  Macon,  Mel- 
len,  Noble,  Palmer,  Roberts,  Tait,  Talbot,  Taylor, 
Thomas,  Tichenor,  Van  Dyke,  Williams,  of  Tenn. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to  -^-Ordered, 
That  Mr.  Eppes  be  the  member. 

Washington  county , District  of  Columbia , to  -wit  : 

Personally  appeared  before  the  subscriber,  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  the  county  aforesaid,  Benjamin 
G.  Orr,  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  of 
Almighty  Qod, that  Ahner  Lacock,  esq.  late  a senator 
from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  not  directly  nor 
indirectly  concerned  with  him  in  any  contract  which 
he  has  had  with  the  war  department,  at  any  time, 
and  particularly  with  that  for  the  state  of  Georgia, 
which  the  author  of  the  strictures  on  the  report  of 
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the  select  committee,  says  “it  has  been  intimated 
that”  he  “was  interested”  ,n;  neither  was  his  son  at 
all  concerned  further  than  as  an  agent,  at  a stated 
salary  per  annum. 

The  deponent  further  says,  that,  a few  days  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  “strictures,”  in  conversa- 
tion with  general  Jackson,  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  senate,  he  was  asked  by 
the  general,  if  Mr.  Lacock,  who  had  been  his  agent 
at  Fort  Scott,  was  the  son  of  the  senator  of  that  name, 
and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  further 
asked,  if  he  might  so  state  it;  the  deponent  icplied, 
that  as  a fact,  he  might  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased; 
but  that  he  could  not  perceive  any  connect. on  be- 
tween it  and  the  subject  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  having  been  told  that  morning  that  a 
suspicion  was  entertained  that  gen.  Lacock  had  been 
a partner  in  his  Georgia  contract,  the  deponent  took 
that  opportunity  of  assuring  gen.  Jackson  that  it  was 
wholly  without  foundation,  which  the  general  admit- 
ted he  had  been  apprised  of.  And  further  this  de- 
ponent saith  not. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  17th  dav  of  March,  1819. 

JOSEPH  FORREST. 

[(jj^The  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  have 
a note  of  considerable  length,  in  which  they  vindi- 
cate themselves  from  the  charges  of  Mr.  Lacock, 
against  their  editorial  course  in  respect  to  insert- 
ing the  “strictures” — but,  as  we  presume  that  no 
one  will  seriously  find  fault  with  them  for  their  im- 
partiality in  this  respect,  it  does  not  seem  needful 
for  us  to  insert  it.  ] ed.  reg. 


Sovereignty  of  the  States — No  2, 

It  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence  that  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  some  of  the  points  of  constitutional 
law,  as  settled  by  the  late  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  respecting  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
We  know  there  are  some  that  will  affect  astonish- 
ment at  our  impudence  for  daring  ever  to  think  dif- 
ferently from  a tribunal  so  lofty,  as  seemingly  to 
command  a belief  in  its  infallibility;  and  others  may 
regard  our  conduct  imprudent,  as  being  unable  to 
maintain  our  ground  against  the  weight  of  the  ta- 
lents and  character  of  that  court-- — vet  we  hope, 
many  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  the  integri- 
ty of  their  constitution,  ought  not  to  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  whatsoever; 
and  that,  if  we  err,  we  shall  err  on  the  safe  side. 

We  recollect  a very  pleasant  anecdote  of  an  ho- 
nest old  quaker,  who  took  an  upper  seat,  (in  the  gal- 
lery), of  his  meeting  house,  from  w hence  he  often 
exhorted  his  brethren  to  “place  their  affections  on 
things  above.”  It  happened  that  the  good  man  had 
a beautiful  horse,  which  he  was  so  fond  of  as  to  have 
several  times  refused  exceedingly  high  prices  of- 
fered for  him.  He  suddenly  sold  this  horse  for  a 
very  moderate  sum;  and  being  asked  the  reason  for 
it,  said — “ because  the  abominable  thing  -would get  np 
into-  the  gallery  - with  we.”  That  is,  his  passion  for  the 
horse  diverted  his  mind  from  the  duties  which  he 
owed  to  his  God. 

The  application  of  this  true  story  to  the  case  be- 
fore us,  is  easily  made — if  the  idea  of  a horse  divert- 
ed the  attentiou  of  an  honest  man  from  his  spiritual 
obligations,  how  readily  may  we  believe  that  impro- 
per feelings  may  influence  the  decisions  of  our 
judges — and  especially,  in  cases  connected  with 
money  transactions,  or  extensions  of  power.  They 
are  so  beset  on  every  side  by  interest  or  interested 
individuals,  that  they  must  be  uncommon  men 


indeed,  ■who  can,  in  every  instance,  strictly  adhere 
to  their  own  deliberate  opinion — though  desirous 
of  acting  honestly. 

History  will  bear  us  out  in  the  general  assertion, 
that  there  is  a constant  disposition  in  rulers  to  in- 
crease their  power  and  extend  their  jurisdiction, 
and  that,  if  the  people  do  not  watch  carefully,  and 
sometimes  compel  a recurrence  of  theirs/  prjnci 
pies  of  government,  by  a change  of  rulers,  their  liber- 
ties wiil  naturally  expire.  An  act  of  violence  may 
overturn  the  freedom  of  a state;  and  tlien,  the  peo- 
ple may  properly  resort  to  violence  to  rescue  or  re- 
store it:  but  against  the  gradual  encroachments  ot 
men  in  power  on  the  liberties  of  a people,  there  is 
no  safety  but  in  a vigilance  to  check  the  least  abber 
ation  from  the  plain  sense  and  meaning  of  the  whit- 
ten  law.  John  Dickinson  elegantly  said,  “it  was 
Julius  Caesar  who  forged  the  chains  of  the  Roman 
people — but  Augustus  that  rivetted  them.”  The 
former  was  a bold  and  fierce  villain,  who  justly  pe- 
rished by  the  dagger,  if  ever  a dagger  was  justly 
used; — but  the  o'her  was  a cold  calculating  hypo- 
crite, who  under  an  apparent  respect  for  the  public 
good,  rooted  out  every  semblance  of  liberty,  was  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies  by  hireling  poets  and  pensioned 
historians,  and  quietly  died  in  his  bed. 

Without  meaning  to  impeach  the  integrity  oftlve 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  we  think  that  the  rec- 
titude of  their  opinions  may  be  questioned — and 
esteem  it  right  for  us  to  express  our  apprehension, 
that  the  principles  established  by  that  which  is  now 
before  us,  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  union  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  than 
any  thing  that  we  ever  had  to  fear  f vam  foreign  inva- 
sion. We  laughed  at  the  threat  of. Great  Britain  a- 
to  “deposing”Mr.  Madison — but  are  truly  alarmed  at 
judicial  decision  which  threatens  to  annihilate  the 
sovereignties  of  the  states;  which  will  sanction  any 
species  of  monopoly,  and  make  the  productive -jinany 
subservient  to  the  unproductive  few. 

The  10th  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution (having  the  same  force  as  the  original  instru- 
ment) says — 

i(The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Slates  by 
the  constitution,  nop.  prohibited  by  it  to  tut:  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively , or  the  peopled* 

We  do  not  know  how  any  words  could  be  put  to- 
gether in  a better  form  to  shew  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  the  general  government.  A plain  man  would 
think  that  there  was  “not  a loop  to  hang  a doubt 
upon”  as  to  the  moaning  of  this  article.  He  must 
believe  that  the  general  government,  so  far  as  its 
powrers  are  delegated,  is  sovereign;  but  that  the 
states  or  the  people  are  sovereign  in  all  things  nol; 
delegated  bv  nor  prohibited  to  them,  by  the  constitu- 
tion. The  article,  in  its  two  points,  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  a misconstruction  as  to  the 
powers  delegated  and  those  retained,  by  inserting 
the  words  (tnor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states.”  If  then,  by 
construction,  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  that  congress 
has  the  right  to  grant  monopolies,  and  invest  certain 
men  with  exclusive  privileges,  it  still  follows,  that 
such  tnonopolics  and  monopolists  may  be  taxed  by  the 
states,  seeing-  thatit  is  not  “prohibited”  to  them.  If 
congress  is  really  sovereign  in  all  that  regards  the 
laying  and  collecting  of  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  cx 
cises,  and  may,  for  those  purposes,  use  any  means 
which  that  body  shall  deem  to  be  (<necessary  and 
proper” — if  by  the  exertion  of  such  means  the  pow- 
er of  the  states  instantly  ceases  over  the  agent  em- 
ployed,— may  not  congress  farm  out,  or  sell,  for  a' 
stipulated  price,  like  the  Yazoo  lands  were  disposed 
of,  a thousand  immunities  to  individuals  which  shall 
at  once  release  them  from  their  obligations  to  the 
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states  in  which  they  reside,  and  create  an  aristocra- 
cy, less  tolerable  than  any  with  which  the  world  is 
cursed  ? 

Let  us  take  an  example: 

Congress  expressly  have  the  right  “to  regulate 
commerce  ” Certain  nabobs  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  will  give  a bonus,  and 
bribes , to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  for  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  China  and  Indip.  trade,  for  a certain  pe- 
riod of  years.  To  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  of 
incorporation,  they  fairly  purchase  the  souls  of  some 
members  of  the  national  legislature  with  money , as 
happened  in  Georgia,  or  secure  the  votes  of  others 
by  making  them  stockholders,  as  occurred  in  New 
York,  and  the  act  is  passed.  Now,  it  would  seem 
that  congress  might  lawfully  pass  such  an  act — say- 
ing that  the  duties  would  be  better  collected,  or 
any  thing  else  that  they  pleased,  or  without  assign- 
ing any  reason  at  all- -because  they  may  “ regulate 
commerce,”  But  this  is  not  all — the  property  vest- 
ed in  such  a corporation  would  be  exempted  from 
the  usual  taxes  le  vied  on  incomes,  or  personal  as- 
setts,  by  the  states,  for  the  “operations”  of  the  com- 
pany cannot  be  impeded;  notwithstanding  the  states 
are  notoprohibited”  from  taxingproperty  of  any  sort, 
•within  there  ovm  territory,  at  discretion.  Though 
the  power  to  exempt  is  not  delegated,  nor  the 
power  to  tax  prohibited,  and  what  is  not  delegated 
nor  prohibited  is  retailed,  still  the  unaccountable  le 
gal  fact  exists  that  there  is  such  exemption,  or  such 
prohibition,  and  that  nothing  is  retained!* 

We  entreat  every  man  to  reflect  upon  this.  It  is 
not  one  of  those  extreme  cases  which  are  used  so 
liberally  by  the  supreme  court  to  bolster  its  opinion. 
It  is  true,  that  in  respect  to  the  bank  of  the  U.  States, 
it  has  been  generously  decided  that  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland may  impose  a tax  upon  the  interest  of  its  citi- 
zens in  the  institution,  but  not  ox  the  property 
iocatei)  ix  the  state!  This  is  singular  logic,  in- 
deed ! The  bank  is  -at  Philadelphia,  and  Maryland 
might  as  well  affect  a right  to  tax  property  in  Eu- 
rope as  in  Pennsylvania;  and  it  seems  to  us  little 
else  than  a mockery  to  say  that  the  right,  in  this 
case,  exists.  Nor  is  even  Pennsylvania  in  a prefer- 
able situation.  She  cannot  get  at  the  bank;  it  acknow- 
ledges none  of  her  mandate's — it  holds  its  charter 
and  transacts  its  business  in  open  violation  of  her 
laws,  or  at  least  may  do  so;  it  will  refuse  a list  of 
its  Pennsylvania  stockholders,  &c.  What  is  then  to 
be  done  to  collect  the  contemplated  tax? — the  pub- 
licly declared  dividends  cannot  be  touched;  that 
would  be  to  interfere  with  the  “operations  of  the 
bank!”  There  is  no  remedy  but  a wholesale  swear- 
ing of  the  people,  from  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
to  those  of  the  Ohio,  as  to  the  amount  of  their  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  institution!  Then  they  may  be 

*Theidea  of  incorporating  an  East  India  compa- 
ny maybe  ably  supported  by  precedent!  A certain 
set  of  persons  are  now  very  jealously  employed  to 
ghew,  that  because  England  legislates  rags  into 
money,  we  should  do  the  same,  and  be  blessecf  with 
palaces  and  poor  houses,  as  she  is;  and  there  are 
many  whq  are  quite  willing  to  ape  every  thing  that 
England  does,  except  to  follow  her  in  her  measures  to 
protect  her  own  manufactures  and  commerce,  down 
to  a “mite  society”  for  propagating  the  gospel  in 
the  East  Indies,  though  there  is  an  ample  fieldforthe 
same  work  at  home.  The  Dutch  too,  have  their 
East  India  company;  and  the  notion  of  incorporating 
a company  for  the  monopoly  of  a trade,  is  “ancient 
and  venerable,”  like  the  legitimacy  of  kings.  Indeed 

they  are  things  of  the  same  breed — whelps  of  the 

aarne  jitter. 


taxed;  but  the  property  of  foreigners , vested  in  the 
same  establishment,  and  for  a common  purpose, must 
be  exempted!  If  any  man  will  willingly  consent  to 
this — it  is  high  time  that  he  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country  of  “Alexander  the  deliverer,’1 
where  the  body  of  the  people  are  as  that  bane  of 
this  republic,  our  negro  slaves. 

The  natural  extent  of  this  doctrine  is  truly  alarm- 
ing. Congress,  for  the  “common  defence,”  may 
ixcorpoiiate  the  British  North-West  company,  or  any 
other  body  of  foreigners , and  authorize  them  to 
introduce  property  to  any  amount  into  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  all  the  rest  wherein  a.  possibi- 
lity exists  that  the  “public  tranquility”  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  Indian  aggressions.  The  pretext  is  sim- 
ple— the  incorporation  shall  be  to  protect  the  fron- 
tiers; (that  of  the  bank  was  to  equalize  the  curren- 
cy, though  such  words  are  not  mentioned  in  the  con- 
stitution); and  the  result  would  be,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  those  states  might  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
on  the  very  same  species  of  property  which  would 
be  excepted  from  it,  if  possessed  by  the  corporation; 
and  lands  and  houses  must  be  construed  as  “ necessary  . 
and  proper ” to  its  “operations.” 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  argue  this  point  any  fur- 
ther. The  idea  that  congress  may  introduce  the  pro-  ' 
peyty  of  foreigners  into  the  United  States , (as  is  phe- 

i CISELY  THE  CASE  IX  RESPECT  TO  THE  BAXK,)  and  lo- 
cate it  where  they  please , exempting  it  from  the  com- 
mon usage  of  the  stales  in  regard  to  such  property,  is 
too  preposterous  to  be  indulged  for  a moment . It  is  im- 
possible that  a citizen  of  Maryland  can  be  taxed  for 
his  interest  in  the  capital  of  a local  bank,  while  the 
capital  of  a foreigner,  vested  in  a similar  institution, 
in  the  same  house,*  is  not  liable  to  it.  It  seems 
to  us  as  absurd  as  was  the  prayer  of  certain  very 
modest  Englishmen,  who  petitioned  parliament  to 
prevent  the  people  of  Ireland  from  catching  her- 
rings in  their  own  bay  of  Wexford  ! It  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states , and  creates  a most 
disgusting  monopoly. 

The  thought  of  a consolidation  of  the  states  never 
crosses  the  mind  of  a patriot,  without  a sensation 
of  horror.  The  court  appear  to  have  partaken  of 
this  feeling,  for  they  say  “no  political  dreamer  was 
ever  wild  enough  to  think  of  breaking  down  the 
lines  which  separate  the  states,  and  of  compounding 
the  American  people  into  one  common  mass.”  This 
is  a matter  of  fact,  not  of  law , and  we  fearlessly  pro- 
nounce the  court  to  have  been  grossly  mistaken-— 
there  have  been,  and  there  are,  many  such  “dream- 
ers;”— it  was  a fashionable  subject  of  conversation 
about  twenty  years  ago  in  certain  circles;  and  we 
are  of  those  who  always  thought  there  was  then 
much  to  be  apprehended  as  to  its  accomplishment; 
and  we  believe,  that  it  would  have  been  accomplish- 
ed but  for  the  interference  of  the  people,  who,  seri- 
ously alarmed  at  the  “signs  of  the  times,”  checked 
the  growing  lust  for  domination,  and  caused  the 
name  of  a republican^  to  be  respected.  The  people 
must  act  the  same  part  over  again,  forthere  are  many 
and  very  powerful  individuals,  who,  though  they 
have  not  honesty  enough  to  advocate  consolidation 
lest  it  should  alarm  the  people,  and,  like  Julius 
Caesar,  cause  an  end  of  their  influence,  are  ready  to 
lead  us,  like  Augustus,  into  the  chains,  and  then 
rivet  them  on  us. 

A great  deal  of  logic  is  used  to  shew,  that  a right 

*The  Union  Bank  of  Maryland  and  the  office  of 
the  Bank  of  the  U.  States,  in  Baltimore,  are  in  the 
same  house. 

fWe  do  not  use  this  word  as  a party  phrase—* 
every  party  now  calls  itself  so. 
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to  tax  includes  a right  to  destroy.  “It  is  a bad  rule 
That  will  not  work  both  ways” — it  is  admitted,  be- 
cause it  has  been  done  without  opposition,  that  con- 
gress has  a right  to  destroy  the  state  banks  by  tax- 
ing them  at  discretion!  We  should  be  heartily 
pleased  if  the  greater  part  of  them  were  destroyed, 
but  will  not  grant  that  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  do  it.  On  the  same  principle  also,  con- 
gress may  tax  our  lands  so  high,  that  the  taxes  to  the 
states  cannot  be  paid — nay,  that  the  people  will  be 
compelled  to  abandon  them,  and  become  beggars  and 
dependents  on  those  who  eat  up  the  revenue.  This 
is  equally  as  “obvious”  as  the  conclusion  of  the  judg- 
es. It  may  be,  that  the  states  ought  to  be  restrained 
as  to  the  amount  of  tax  which  should  be  levied  upon 
the  bank if  the  bank  is  constitutionally  establish- 

ed, it  might  be  said  that  they  should  not  tax  it,  or 
its  branches,  at  a higher  rate  than  they  taxed  such 

property  vested  injtheir  own  institutions; but, 

to  declare  that  they  h ve  not  a right  to  tax  property 
incorporated  by  the  United  States  at  all,  is  wonderful 
to  think  of,  notwithstanding  congress  may  tax  the 
local  institutions  ad  infinitum ! Who  can  believe 
that  such  a result  was  ever  anticipated  by  the  fram- 
ers of  the  constitution!1  But  this  and  several  other 
sub  jects,  we  reserve  for  future  remarks,  if  thought 
“necessary  and  proper.” 

The  reasoning  of  the  opinion  exhibits  a catching 
at  words  and  an  establishment  of  facts  by  implica- 
tion, with  a Sibylline  mystery  thrown  over  things 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  very  comprehensible,  embel- 
lished too,  with  a lawyer-like  pleading,  that  we 
wish  had  been  dispensed  with.  We  expected  to 
have  found  a plain  tale — we  asked  for  bread  and  have 
received  a stone.  Take  the  following  as  one  among 
many  examples  that  might  be  cited:  In  reference 
to  the  10th  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution (quoted  above), the  court  intimates,  that  if  the 
Word  expressly  had  been  used  (so  as  to  make  it  read 
“the  powers  not  expressly  delegated”), their  opinion 
might  have  been  different.  If  we  recollect  rightly, 
this  amendment  was  proposed  by  Virginia,  and  for 
the  express  purpose  or  defining  what  e ere  the  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  states.  But 
we  cannot  see  how  it  is  that  the  insertion  of  that 
word  would  strengthen  the  article — it  already  seems 
as  plain  as  A.  B.  C.  and  conveys  the  same  broad  idea 
no  less  than  three  times  in  as  many  short  sections  of  a 
brief  sentence,  as  to  that  of  the  U.  States  being  a 
government  of  strictly  limited  powers. 

We  shall  here  conclude  our  present  number,  writh 
a hope  that  nothing  we  have  said  can  be  construed 
into  a “contempt  of  the  court,”  about  which  the 
doctrine  is  so  comprehensive  that  nobody  knows  what 
it  is,  except  our  judges — in  their  own  cause.  But 
we  shall  go  on  and  endeavor  to  stand  guiltless  before 
God  and  our  country  on  this  great  occasion — this 
first  grand  step  towards  a consolidation  of  the  states, 
or  a separation  of  them.  We  so  much  dislike  those 
words  as  never  to  use  them  except  on  some  very 
imposing  necessity,  and  never  will  introduce  them 
into  common  remark.  Now,  however,  we  feel  it 
needful  that  there  should  be  a “moving  of  the  wa- 
ters,” that  the  sickliness  of  our  constitution  may  be 
healed,  and  we  call  upon  the  people,  the  honest 
people,  who  hate  monopolies  and  privileged  orders,  to 
arise  in  their  strength  and  purge  our  political  tem- 
ple of  the  money-changers  and  those  who  sell  doves. — 
causing  a reversion  to  the  original  purity  0f  our 
system  of  government,  that  the  faithful  centinel  may 
again  say,  “All’s  well!” 


National  Feelings  and  Prejudices. 

On  the  17th  ult.  certain  persons  in  Baltimore  sus- 
pended  a stuffed  paddy  from  the  mast-head  of  a 
schooner,  lying  atone  of  our  wharves — a numbei1 
of  the  natives  of  Ireland  collected,  and  cut  down  the 
mast,  and  otherwise  injured  the  vessel;  the  civil  au 
thority  promptly  interfered,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
party  were  secured,  and  held  to  answer  for  the  of- 
fence at  the  next  sitting  of  the  city  court. 

Reflecting  on  this  occurence,  we  were  led  to  en- 
quire from  whence  this  foolish  and  mischievous 
custo'm  was  derived?  We  believe  it  to  have  been  of 
purely  English  origin;  and  so  much  are  some  of  us 
wedded  to  English  customs,  that  we  follow  them 
without  a moment’s  examination  as  to  the  right  or 
reason  of  them. 

Who  thinks  of  hanging  up  St.  George,  as  he  i . 
called— St.  George  ofCappadocia?— a saint,  describ- 
ed in  history  as  a consummate  villain,  robber,  &.c. 
The  reason  is  easily  assigned — he  is  regarded  as  the 
patron  saint  of  England;  and  whatever  is  respected 
in  England  must  be  respected  in  the  United  States! 
But  ot  St.  Patrick,  all  accounts  concur  in  stating 
that  he  was  a benefactor  to  mankind,  teaching  them 
to  love  one  another,  and  instructing  them  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life 

From  the  time  when  England  subjugated  Ireland, 
and  fixed  her  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  those  whom 
her  sword  had  spared,  until  the  present  dav,  the 
latter  has  been  really  treated  as  a conquered  countrv . 
Grave  statesmen  in  the  cabinet,  and  an  unthinking 
rabble  in  the  street,  have  equally  used  their  efforts^ 
by  solemn  decisions  or  broad  ridicule, to  keep  under 
the  national  feeling  of  the  people  subdued,  to  mor- 
tify their  pride  and  break  down  their  spirit.  From 
the  day  of  Nimrod,  the  maxim  of  tyrants  has  been 
to  divide  and  destroy;  and  every  effort  of  ingenuity, 
unrestrained  by  humanity,  reason  or  law,  has  been 
exercised  by  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  to  sepa- 
rate one  part  of  the  people  of  that  island  from  the 
other,  and  array  them  in  deadly  hostilities,  through 
any  medium  that  presented  itself.  Perhaps  even 
now,  the  British  government  would  consider  it  as  a 
most  unfortunate  eyent,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
casting  away  their  prejudices,  could  be  brought  to 
regard  one  another  as  brethren  of  the  same  familv, 
having  a community  of  interests.  Hence  it  is,  that 
though  both  countries  are  seemingly  blended  under 
one  government,  and  th  . igh  the  real  head  ofthat  go- 
vernment is  himself  an  Irishman,  the  fact  is  well 
known  that  a majority,  a large  majority,  of  the 
people  oflreland,  are  divested  of  mkny  <rf  the  pri- 
vileges of  other  British  subjects,  and  still  held  as  in 
chains. 

But  what  have  we,  in  the  United  States,  to  do 
with  English  policy?  Are  we  forever  to  follow  Bri- 
tish fashions — to  call  one  set  of  people  “patriots.” 
another  “rebels,”  and  a third  turbulent  and  “dis- 
affected, at  British  bidding?  Are  we  unable  in 
judge  for  ourselves— have  we  not  yet  arrived  at  suf- 
ficient maturity  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong, 
still  wanting  a master?  We  have  thrown  open  our 
country  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations 
— we  only  ask  of  any  that  they  shall  yield  obedience 
to  our  laws.  Is  it  not  then  base  and  barbarous 
outrage  the  best  feeling’s  and  dearest  prejudices  of 
such,  by  acts  against  law?  “National reflections”  are 
very  seldom  either  just  or  generous,— the  body  of 
the  people  of  every  country  are  well  disposed;,  gc 
neral  errors  arise  from  a bad  education  or  the 
necessity  of  their  condition,  and  are  gradually  re  - 
moved as  light  is  received  and  necessity  retires, 
t We  have  seen  that  the  rudest  men,  even  those  whom 
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the  English  call  the  “wild  Irish,”  become  softened, 
and  many  of  them  as  it  were  regenerated,  by  the 
mild  influence  of  our  constitution,  which  opens  the 
way  to  comfort  and  respectability,  wealth  or  honor, 
to  all  who  properly  seek  them. 

Every  warm  hearted  Irishman,  protestant  or  ca- 
tholic, cherishes  the  memory  of  St.  Patrick,  as  the 
author  of  numerous  blessings  and  benefits  to  the 
land  of  his  fathers.  What  sort  of  a being  must  he  be, 
who  feels  no  sort  of  attachment  to  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  scenes  of  his  childhood'  He  is  as  a man 
without  a soul — he  may  prefer  another  place  or 
another  country,  without  an  interference  with  this 
natural  or  original  feeling.  Nor  is  there  any  state  of 
society  destitute  of  its  peculiar  endearments  and 
pleasures.  The  Laplander,  courted  by  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  most  polished  nations,  sighs  for  the 
rocks  and  snows  of  his  native  home;  and  the  Samo- 
ieds,  a tribe  of  the  Tartar  race,  resident  on  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  ocean— where,  for  the  greater  part  of, 
the  year  they  are  compelled  to  live  in  holes  dug  in 
the  earth,  to  breathe  a foul  air,  and  live  upon  such 
food  as  we  would  hardly  consume  to  keep  us  from 
starving— leave  the  gay  court  of  St.  Petersburg  with 
joy,  for  the  delights  of  their  country  and  home1.  A 
deputation  from  them  once  told  an  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, that  if  he,  knew  the  pleasures  they  enjoyed  in  their 
long  nights  of  winter,  if  he  once  saw  their  beautiful 
summer,  he  would  abandon  his  throne,  that  he  might 
live  with  them!— Thus  it  is  with  each  people  on  the 
globe;  almost  every  tribe  has  its  singular  attach- 
ments. Can  we  then  expect  it  of  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land, proverbial  for  following  the  impulse  of  feeling 

call  it  prejudice  or  whatever  else  you  please,  to 

shake  off  such  sentiments  at  the  moment  in  which 
they  reach  our  country— a country  but  as  yesterday 
settled  by  foreigners?  No — no,  it  cannot  be — it  is 
hot  in  the  nature  of  man  that  such  things  should 
happen;  and  indeed,  who  among  us  will  not  de- 
spise a person  for  speaking  ill  of  the  land  of  his 
birth?  He  may  execrate  the  government,  he  may 
prefer  another  country  so  far  as  to  lay  down  his  life 
in  defence  of  that  country— but  there  is  something 
inhuman  nature  that  will  not  permit  us  to  respect  a 
being  divested  of  every  spark  of  national  feeling.  It 
is  the  bond  of  social  compact— the  centre  point  of 
social  virtue-,  the  triumph  of  the  heart  in  the 
day  of  prosperity,  the  stay  of  suffering  virtue  in  the 
season  of  adversity.  What  American  is  there  whose 
bosom  would  not  swell  at  hearing  the  simple  strains 
of  Yankee  doodle  in  a strange  land— on  the  top  of  the 
mountains  ofthe  Moon,  or  in  the  dark  regions  of  the 
mines  of  Wieliska,  his  blood  would  rush  more  rapid- 
ly from  his  heart  as  the  music  of  his  native  country 
greeted  his  ear;  if  it  did  not,  we  would  say  of  him, 
let  no  such  man  be  trusted? 

Our  character  is  not  yet  fullyformed:  it  will  take 
fifty  years  perhaps,  or  at  least  another  generation, 
entirely  to  cause  the  American  people  to  believe  and. 
act,  if  they  belonged  to  and  had  a country  for  them- 
selves. Such  is  the  force  of  early  impressions,  in- 
sensibly communicated  from  father  to  son.  Still, 
we  are  rapidly  advancing,  and  many  have  nearly  re- 
ceived a set  of  national  opinions;  among  which  is  a 
respect  for  the  memory  .of  Washington,  tho’  he  was 
recently  with  us,  and  is  not  yet  venerated  as  he  will 
be  in  future  ages.  He  was  of  that  cast  of  character 
which  composed  the  demi  gods  of  die  heathen  world, 
and  were  regarded  as  saints  after  death  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  But  suppose  that  at  London, 
the  people  there,  fresh  in  the  recollection  that 
Washington  was  the  leader  of  the  American  “rebel- 
lion,” and  excited  by  some  untoward  event  such  as 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  capture  ofthe  Guer- 


riere,or,  hereafter,  perhaps,  by  the  anniversary  ofthe 
destruction  of  one  of  their  great  fleets,  the  effigy  of 
our  revered  hero,  even  under  such  circumstances , was 
suspended  by  the  neck  from  the  mast  of  a ship  ly- 
ing in  a dock  of  that  city — what  would  the  Ameri- 
cans there  think,  -what  -woidd  not  some  of  them  try  to  do , 
on  account  of  such  an  outrage?  The  half  of  such 
there,  to  whom  it  should  be  known,  would  feel  wil- 
ling to  risk,  and  perhaps,  vyould  risk  their  lives  to 
repel  it!  The  anecdote  of  com.  Rodgers , who  was  in 
a private  ship  (and  unknown)  at  Liverpool,  many 
years  ago,  when  an  insult  was  offered  to  our  flag,  is 
well  known — he  cast  his  life  upon  the  hazard  of  a 
die,  his  person  against  a numerous  mob,  to  throw 
back  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  misguided  English- 
men. And  who  is  there  in  the  United  States  that 
will  condemn  him  for  it— if  there  are  any,  let  then* 
stand  forth,  that  we  may  see  what  manner  of  men 
they  are! 

Whenever  we  are  at  a loss  to  decide  a case,  let  us 
carefully  ascertain  what  we  would  wish  others  to  do 
unto  us  in  the  like  circumstances,  and  we  shall  pretty 
nearly  discover  what  we  ourselves  ought  to  do!  If 
it  would  excite  our  wrath  to  see  Washington  hung 
up  in  effigy  in  England,  how  much  more  reason 
have  the  natives  of  Ireland  to  be  incensed  at  such  an 
indignity  offered  to  their  great  patron,  to  whom  they 
ascribe  mightier  things*  — whose  virtues  are  light- 
ened by  the  glow  of  ages, and  who  to  his  civil  quali- 
fications added  all  that  could  adorn  the  Christian  re- 
ligion,—in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen? 

The  precepts  of  this  apostle  were,  that  men 
should  love  God — his  example,  that  they  should  do 
good  to  one  another. 

The  foolish  practice  spoken  of  is  rapidly  declin- 
ing- within  our  memory, twenty  stuffed paddys  might 
be  seen  on  an  anniversary  of  St.  Patrick — now  a soli 
tary  one  hardly  appears.  This  shews  the  progress 
of  good  principles  and  liberal  dispositions,  with  a re- 
tirement from  English  notions;  and  we  trust  that  in  a 
few  years  we  shall  not  hear  any  thing  more  of  such 
exhibitions. 

We  have  taken  up  this  subject  seriously,  because 
we  have  heard  some  verykrespectable  gentlemen, 
unthinkingly,  lend  their  opinion  to  countenance  the 
procedure  which,  we  reprehend;  in  the  hope  that 
they  and  all  others,  may  reflect  a little  upon  the  mat- 
ter, and  give  us  their  aid  to  bring  about  a “surren- 
der ©f  prejudices.” 

The  editor  of  the  Register,  as  was  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  is,  as  he  believes,  descended  whol- 
ly from  English  ancestors,  who  accompanied,  or  im- 
mediately followed,  the  fortunes  of  AVilliam  Penn; 
and  his  religious  opinions  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
those  of  any  men,  who  make  saints  of  others,  thpugh 
in  common  intercourse  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  giving  the  designation  in  every  case:  yet,  he 
hopes  that  he  has  seen  and  reflected  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  good  men  in  every  nation  and 
persuasion  in  the  world; — and,  grateful  to  a kind 
Providence  for  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty which  he  himself  enjoys,  he  wishes  that  it 
may  be  dispensed  to  every  kindred,  tongue  and  peo- 
ple on  the  earth — assured  that  the  light  of  revela- 
tion, and  force  of  Christian  precept,  will  best  make 
their  way  into  the  hearts  of  freemen — without  an  in, 

* The  following  toast  drank  at  Savannah,  on  the 
last  anniversary  of  St.  Patrick,  may  shew  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  memory  is  generally  held  by  lrish- 
men  — 

“The  memory  of  St.  Patrick;  while  the  sons  of  Hi- 
bernia obey  his  precepts,  and  imitate  his  example, 
he  is  the  guardian  genius  of  their  country.  ■’ 
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quisitionor  a bench  of  bishops,  on  one  hand,  to  tell 
a man  what  he  oHght  to  believe,  or  murder  or  perse- 
cute him  for  not  believing— -or  ridicule  on  the  other. 
In  the  language  of  Jefferson,  “error  of  opinion  may 
safely  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat it;”  and,  by  far  more  imposing  authority,  we  are 
told,  “if  these  things  be  of  men  they  will  come  to 
nought — but  if  they  be  of  God,  you  cannot  overthrow 
them”— or  words  to  this  effect.  We  therefore  say, 
let  them  alone ; meddle  with  nothing  that  does  not  dis- 
turb the  public  peace, nor  jeopardize  the  public  safe- 
ty. 


Pennsylvania. 

The  people,  as  well  as  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  been  much  agitated  for  a considerable 
time  past,  respecting  certain  allegations  made 
against  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  Tho- 
mas Sergeant,  esq.  for  a sort  of  a bargain  made  by 
him,  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  frien  Is,  as  a condition  on 
which  a certain  person  should  receive  of  the  govern-  j 
or,  the  appointment  of  auctioneer  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  report,  documents  and  testimony  relating  to 
this  subject,  would  do  more  then  fill  a whole  sheet  | 
of  the  Register;  but  as  it  is  a curious  affair,  and  well  j 
deserves  a record,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  out  i 
an  abstract  of  the  facts  before  us. 

1.  Thomas  Sergeant  is  charged  by  John  Wurtz, 
with  having  “corruptly  interfered  to  prevent  the 
pure,  regular  and  efficient  administration  of  public 
affairs” — in  having,  through  an  agent  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  proffered  the  commission  of  auc- 
tioneer to  several  applicants,  who  would  obligate 
themselves  to  pay,  annually,  §2000  to  one  of  his  re-  j 
latives,  under  the  title  of  a clerk.  That  he  withheld  i 
the  commissions  until  this  arrangement  was  effect-  j 
ed,  &c.  &c. 

2.  A long  report  of  a committee  of  the  house  off 
representatives  appointed  to  enquire  into  this  mat-  j 
ter,  follows.  They  examined  many  witnesses,  cal- 
led for  andreceived  many  papers,  See.  and  reported  > 
in  substance,  that— the  office  of  auctioneer  in  the  j 
city  of  Philadelphia  was  sought  for  by  40  persons,  ; 
when  only  7 could  be  appointed;  among  the  appli-  j 
cants  was  Samuel  Fox.  Finding  that  he  would  not  j 
probably  be  appointed,  Edward  Fox  (father  oL 
Samuel)  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Lisle,  that  j 
he  (Edward  F.)  should  use  all  his  influence  to  get 
said  Lisle  appointed  one  of  the  auctioneers,  provid-  | 
ed  Lisle  would  give  the  son,  Samuel,  the  place  of  j 
first  clerk,  with  a salary  of  §2000  dollars  a year. 
The  governor  appears  to  have  been  informed  of  this  J 
arrangement.  After  a variety  of  difficulties,  too  j 
tedious  to  mention,  and  a series  of  negociations, 
equal  in  length,  perhaps,  to  those  recently  had  at  j 
Aix  la  Chapclle,  it  was  so  fixed  that  Lisle  got  the  j 
commission --and, though  he  did  not  appoint  Samuel  j 
Fox  first  clerk  as  originally  planned,  he  nevertheless 
gave  him  a salary  of  §1000  as  an  ordinary  clerk  in  j 
the  store,  and  an  additional  1000,  gratuitously , to  , 
make  up  the  substance  of  the  contract.  The  report  I 
says— “your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I 
that  Lisle  pays  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  Sam-  ! 
nel  Fox , more  than  his  services  is  -worth and  for  which  j 
Lisle  never  received  any  other  compensation  than  the 
interest  and  influence  of  Edward  Fox  and  his  friendsy 
in  procuring  a commission  for  Lisle.”  The  commit- 
tee, however,  give  testimony  in  favor  of  the  fitness  j 
of  Mr.  Lisle  for  the  appointment,  and  say,  it  “does 
not  appear  that  Sergeant  even  recommended”  him; 
attributing  his  being  commissioned  to  his  respecta- 
ble standing  as  a citizen  and  the  exertions  and  im- 


portunity of  John  Fox  [brother  of  Samuel].  They 
seem  to  censure  some  parts  of  the  proceedings,  but 
give  the  opinion  that  the  charges  against  the  secre- 
tary have  not  been  substantiated,  and  request  to  be 
discharged  form  a further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

3.  Among  the  documents  accompanying  the  re- 
port is  a formal  agreement  between  Lisle  and  Fox, 
according  to  the  facts  above  stated,  in  which  it  ia 
intimated  that  the  governor  having  been  consulted 
on  the  subject,  had  acceded  to  the  arrangement — 
also  the  following  letter  from  the  secretai-y  of  the 
commonwealth,  at  Harrisburg,  to  Mr.  Bachc,  P.  M. 
at  Philadelphia. 

Hg.  March  10,1818. 

Dear  Richard — 1 wish  you  immediately  to  attend 
forme  to  a subject  which  I have  very  much  at  heart, 
and  on  which  something  must  be  done  immediately . 
Sam  Fox  (son  of  uncle)  ha9  beenappt.  forauct:  but 
uncle  did  not  press  the  commission  for  him,  being 
contented  that  he  should  by  an  arrangement  with 
some  one  appd.  receive  §2000  p.  an.  and  give  his 
services,  in  return—  An  arrangement  has  been  made 
by  uncle  with  Lisle,  which  wd.  have  done  very  well, 
if  L.  had  got  the  commission.  But  L.  has  tho’  not 
formally,  yet  in  fact  (between  you  and  me)  with- 
drawn from  the  field,  under  a contemplated  arrange- 
ment with  Jennings,  and  I fear  if  Jennings  gets  the 
comiqiss.  the  other  will  fall  thro’ — Now  as  ifL.  got 
it  the  parties  wd.  be  the  same  as  if  J.  got.  AVhy 
slid,  there  be  any  difficulty — 1 wish  you  to  see  if  the 
understanding  cannot  be  made  with  J.  also.  If  it 
cannot,  I will  certainly  try  to  get  L.  appd.  or  some 
one  that  will.  This  is  a matter  which  I have  much 
at  heart,  and  which  I certainly  will  use  all  my  pow- 
ers to  effect  it  is  not  much  that  is  asked.  Sam’s 
services  will  be  worth  a great  deal:  and  besides,  his 
friends  give  him  quite  as  much  title  to  this  as  any 
body’s  do  to  a commission.  They  would  be  very 
glad  to  join  him  on  such  terms,  if  he  got  a commis- 
sion. Uncle  is  sick  abed,  and  has  not  had  the  thing 
arranged  as  Texpected:  I have  hitherto  left  it  to  him; 
but  I now  wish  you  to  go  about  it.  You  may  see  and 
talk  to  him,  but  pray  do  not  let  any  thing  prevent 
your  attending  to  this  immediately,  and  write  me 
word — I will  have  things  delayed  in  the  meanwhile. 
If  you  can  do  nothing  with  J.  [ wish  you  to  speak  to 
Steel  or  Taylor.  Steel  at  any  rate  ought  not  to  he- 
sitate - nor  Jennings,  indeed — nor  Wurts.— I am  de- 
termined to  have  the  thing  effected  before  the 
comm,  are  made  out— and  I wish  some  of  those  I ha\  c 
hitherto  befriended  would  agree.  Y. 

Richard  Bache,  esq.  Postmaster,  Philud. 

The  verbal  testimony  is  of  formidable  length,  but 
probably,  what  is  stated  above  may  be  sufficient  to 
give  a distinct  idea  of  the  subject. 

Though  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  public  interest 
has  suffered  by  those  proceedings,  or  that  any  per 
son  can  be  justly  regarded  as  criminal  for  the  part 
he  took  in  them, — still,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
and  ample  exposure  of  the  spirit  that  too  often  ope- 
rates upon  office-givers  and  office- huntC'-s;  and  which, 
we  suppose,  exists  more  or  less  every  where.  Men 
in  office,  or  having  influence  w ith  those  that  are,  ve- 
ry naturally  prefer  their  own  friends — but  the  case 
before  us  has  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  selling 
this  preference  for  money.  The  condition  imposed 
upon  Lisle,  is  exactly  to  him  as  if  he  had  purchased 
the  appointment  for  1000  dollars  a year.  If  the  com 
mission  is  worth  it,  the  money  ought  to  go  into  the 
state  treasury.  But  we  hope  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  see  the  propriety  of  authorising  any  one 
to  do  the  business  of  an  auctioneer,  on  purchasing  a 
license  and  giving  needful  security  for  the  faithful 
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discharge  of  its  duties.  Thus  they  can  measurea- 
bly  prevent  the  people  from  being  “led  into  temp- 
tation,” without  the  least  detriment  to  the  public 
good. 

As  some  of  our  friends  in  Pennsylvania  mi  y be  de- 
sirous of  referring  to  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  add  the  vote  of  the  house,  on  the  request 
of  the  committee  to  be  discharged  from  a further 
consideration  of  it — or,  in  other  words,  on  agreeing 
tp  their  report: 

Teas— -Messrs..,  Allshouse,  Aurandt,  Bond,  Bow- 
man, Brewster,  J.  Cochran,  Coulter,  Craig,  Criss- 
man,  Davis,  Dearth,  Dewart,  Dimmick,  Doll,  Drink- 
house,  Fenstermacher,  Gilmore,  Hays,  Heck,  Her- 
rington, Hindman,  Holmes,  Houston,  Irvine,  Jones, 
Kennedy,  Keys,  T.  Kreider,  J.  Kryder,  Kyle,  Law- 
rence, Lehman,  Logan,  Mann,  Marks,  M’Kean, 
TVDMeens,  vfealey,  Middlesworth,  Miller,  Neikerch, 
Newhard,  Noble,  Noon,  Orr,  Patterson,  Purdon, 
Ramsey,  Ray,  Reed,  Reeder,  Reider,  Ritcher,  Robe- 
son, Seltzer,  Smith,  Souder,  Stewart,  Wallace, 
Wells,  White,  J.  Wilson,  S.  Wilson,  Young — 64 

J\Tays — Messrs.  Ashbridge,  Boyd,  Cheyney,  G. 
Cochran,  Coleman,  Emlen,  Good,Graeff,  Greisemer, 
Kerlin,  Levan,  M ‘Mullin,  Morrison,  Mosher,  Parke, 
Rohrer,  Rutter,  Sharp,  Sturgeon,  Thackara,  Tre- 
vor, Weaver,  Witherow,  Wynkoop,  Hill,  speaker 


“The  American  FarmeT.” 

We  heartily  recommend  the  following  notice  of 
an  intended  publication  to  our  readers.  It  is  such  a 
work  as  has  long  been  wanted  by  the  agriculturalists 
of  the  U.  States,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
have  a wide  circulation.  Happ  ily  for  us,  may  it  remain 
so  forever! — the  American  farmer  is  generally  the 
cultivator  of  his  own  land,  high-minded  and  intelli-, 
gent,  independent  and  laborious — as  different  from 
the  being  known  by  the  same  appellation  in  the  old 
world  as  a freeman  is  from  a slave.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them,  practical  farmers,  men  who  “hold  the 
plough  or  drive,”  have  snug  little  libraries,  and,  in 
their  leisure  seasons,  read  much  and  reflect.  To  a 
class  so  favored,  who-  for  moral  and  civic  virtue 
may  be  considered  as  a “chosen  people,”  the  acqui- 
sition of  a work  like  tills,  which,  at  a cheap  rate, 
shall  disseminate  the  results  of  experience  and  pro- 
feet  improvement,  must  be  very  desirable:  and  we 
are  pleased  to  give  our  testimony  that  few  persons, 
if  any,  are  better  fitted  to  conduct  such  a work  than 
Mr.  Skinner;  he  is  well  informed,  industrious  and 
discriminating,  as  well  as  generally  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  things  which  he  intends  principal- 
ly to  treat  of.  It  is  a laudable  enterprize,  and  we 
wish  him  success,  as  well  for  his  own  sake  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  benefits|which,  we  believe,  must  re- 
sult from  a liberal  support  of  his  exertions. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC.! 

The  subscriber  will  issue  in  the  course  of  a few 
days,  the  first  number  of  a -weekly  publication , to  be 
printed  on  a single  sheet,  the  size  of  a common 
newspaper. 

As,  from  the  plan  of  the  proposed  publication, 
and  the  nature  of  its  contents,  it  ought  to  become  a 
work  of  permanent  utility,  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
quarto  form,  so  as  to  be  more  conveniently  preserv- 
ed, in  volumes. 

A principal  portion  of  each  number,  will  be  reserv- 
ed for  essays  on  agriculture,  grazing,  the  best  prin- 
ciples  of  breeding  live  stock — and,  in  short,  for  obser- 
vations on  all  the  various  branches  of  rural  and  do- 
mestic economy — 1 The  next  portion,  for  original  and 
select  articles  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  a brief 


chronicle  of  passing  events; — And  finally,  the  coun 
try  subscribers  may  rely  upon  finding  in  each  num- 
ber a correct  account  of  the  prices  of  country  pro- 
duce, and  of  tiie  principal  articles  in  the  common 
market. 

This  brief  exposition  will  enable  the  reader  to 
comprehend  clearly  the  scope  of  the  intended  pub- 
lication; which,  taking  its  name  from  its  most  promi- 
nent feature,  will  bear  the  title  of  “THE  AMERI- 
CAN FARMER,”  and  addressing  itself  to  the  inte  - 
rests of  all  classes,  it  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  in 
mere  party  contentions.  There  appears  now,  hap- 
pily, to  be  a growing  fondness  throughout  our  coun- 
try, for  agricultural  research  and  experiment,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a publication  of  this  nature 
which  should  communicate  the  efforts  making,  and 
the  lights  already  acquired  by  experience,  in  other 
states  and  countries,  would  excite  a feeling  of  emula- 
tion, and  give  an  impulse  to  public  spirit  in  every 
state,  from  which  the  best  consequences  might  be 
expected  to  result.,  “The  American  Farmer”  will 
open  a ne-w ground,  and  is  not  intended,  or,  in  its  na- 
ture, calculated,  to  interfere,  with  any  established 
publication. 

For  the  manner  in  which  his  undertaking  will  be 
executed,  the  subscriber  can  offer  only  the  pledge 
of  some  little  experience  in,  and  an  ardent  predilec- 
tion for  agricultural  pursuits.  Besides  a valuable  col- 
lection already  made,  he  has  taken  measures  to  be 
supplied  with  the  new  publications  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  of  Europe,  and  he  expects  to  be  aided  by 
the  correspondence  of  intelligent  landholders.  With 
these  explanations,  offered  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
be  informs  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  subscribe, 
that  “The  American  Farmer”  will  be  published  for 
$4  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly  in  advance. — 
Seven  hundred  subscribers  are  already  obtained, 
and  some  extra  numbers  will  be  stricken  off,  to  give 
complete  files  to  those  who  may  make  early  applica- 
tion. 

(^Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  me,  at  No.  8, 
Calvert  street,  Baltimore.  J.  S.  SKINNER. 


Foreign  Articles. 

EUROPE GENERALLY. 

Army,  as  the  peace  establishment,  estimated  at 
1,798,000  men;  in  the  war  establishment  3,608,000; 
marine,  462  ships  of  the  line,  370  frigates,  and  1922 
subordinate  of  all  classes.  (Austrian  statistical  work.) 

ENGLAND,  & C. 

An  alarming  combination  of  mechanics  and  artists, 
is  said  to  exist  in  England — 60,000  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  be  associated,  and  the  number  to  be  rapidly 
increasing,  who  each  contribute  one  penny  per  week 
for  the  support  of  delegates,  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  that  no  innovation  is  made  upon  their  rights  by 
their  employers. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
there  has  been  consumed  in  lighting  the  streets  of 
London,  each  night,  300,000  cubic  feet  of  gas;  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  more  than  100,000  lbs.  of 
coal  were  required.  This  quantity  of  gas  furnished 
76,500  Argand  lamps,  the  light  of  one  which  was 
equal  to  a pound  of  candles  of  six  to  the  pound.  The 
pipes  for  conducting  this  gas,  embraced  an  extent  of 
forty  English  miles — one  reservoir,  called  a gasome- 
ter, received  27,000  cubic  feet. 

By  an  act  ©f  the  British  parliament  lately  passed,  a 
reward  of  Z20,000  is  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a 
passage,  by  sea,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
By  another  act,  a reward  of  15,000  is  offered  to  those 
who  shall  first  approach  within  the  degree  of  the 
North  Pole'. 
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Upwards  of  thirty  vessels  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  21st  of  January,  for  the  East  Indies.  Their 
chief  purpose  seems  to  be  to  bring-  home  cotton. 

Ur.  Wolcott,  the  famous  Peter  Pindar, was  buried 
in  London  on  the  12th  of  January  last.  He  was  at 
the  advanced  age  of  81  years,  and  very  poor. 

Two  Persian  princes  are  in  England  for  instruc- 
tion. They  are  reported  to  be  masters  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  to  read  the  best  of  the  British  poets  with 
delight. 

The  crown  jewels  have  at  last  been  found — the 
prince  regent  discovered  the  place  in  which  they 
were  deposited! 

An  order  in  council  has  been  issued  to  direct  the 
people  how  to  pray — in  consequence  of  the  decease 
of  the  queen. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  recent  advices  from  En- 
gland of  any  preparation  for  paying  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, by  the*  bank  of  England— the  period  at  which 
payments  in  gold  and  silver  were  to  be  resumed, 
was  the  5th  July,  1819.  By  late  advices,  it  was  to 
be  again  suspended  to  July,  1820. 

Abstract  of  the  net  produce  of  the  revenue  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  quarters  ending  5th  January, 
1817  and  1819,  respectively,  exclusive  of  arrear  of 
war  duties. 

1818.  1819. 

Customs  Z3,017,621  2,465,664 

Excise  5,499,672  6,238,040 

Stamps  1,666,532  1,530,532 

Post-Office  319,000  319,000 

Assessed  taxes  2,260,017  2,303,778 

Land  taxes  343,604  408,366 

Miscellaneous  255,318  133,381 

13,271,764  13,398,761 

The  British  papers  speak  of  an  association  of  100 
persons — several  of  whom  are  men  of  science,  litera- 
ture and  general  information, and  wealth}  , about  to 
remove  in  a body  to  the  U.  States — who  will  take 
with  them  100,000/.  in  money. 

Lord  Er  ski  lie  lately  took  a trip  to  Gretna  Green, 
in  female  attire,  to  marry  his  housekeeper,  by  whom 
he  had  had  several  children,  whom*  he  designed 
thereby  to  legitimatise.  The  old  man  is  about  70 
years  of  age — his  wife,  37. 

A London  paper  gives  us  a grave  account  about  a 
cowtakingthe  handle  of  a pump  between  her  horns, 
and  helping  herself  to  a drink  of  water! 

Some  of  the  disciples  of  Joanna  Southcoat  have 
been  taken  up  for  proclaiming  the  Shiloh,  in  Lon- 
don. They  went  through  the  streets  crying  out, 
“wo!  wo!  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  because  of 
the  coming  of  the  Shiloh!”  They  created  a mob, 
one  fellow  every  now  and  then  sounded  a trumpet 
On  promisihg  to  desist  from  such  practices,  they 
were  dismissed  by  the  magistrates. 

The  custody  of'  the  king’s  person,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, has  been  confided  to  the  duke  of  York. 

The  committee  appointed  to  devise  a method  to  pre- 
vent the  forgery  of  banknotes,  have  reported  a plan 
for  the  purpose,  which  it  is  thought  will  prove  ef- 
fectual. If  something  is  not  speedily  done,  the  sys- 
tem will  fall;  for  the  juries  now  never  find  a person 
guilty  of  forgery,  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

So  little  are  the  British  satisfied  with  the  late  Po- 
lar expedition,  under  capt.  Boss,  that  two  other  ves- 
sels are  to  sail  in  search  of  a N.  W.  passage  in  the 
spring.  From  a statement  before  us,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  capt.  R.  gave  up  the  enterprize  at  the  only 
moment  which  promised  success — being  in  a large 
channel  of  warm  water  entirely  free  from  ice,  and 
650  fathoms  deep,  leading  from  Baffin’s  bay,  north- 
wardly. The  adjacent  shores  appeared  to  have  a 


tolerably  good  soil,  on  which  many  plants  were 
growing— the  most  inviting  spot  that  had  been  seen 
after  passing  the  Artie  circle. 

La-w!  A Liverpool  paper  of  Jan.  25,  says — In  the 
vice  chancellor’s  court  on  Christmas  eve,  the  master 
of  the  rolls  delivered  its  final  judgment  in  a suit  be- 
tween a lady  named  Threlfal,  and  the  trustees  of  a 
school  at  Ellell,  near  Lancaster.  The  cause  of  dis- 
pute  was  two  perches  of  land.  It  had  been  in  litiga* 
tion  ten  years,  and  from  the  conflicting  testimony, 
the  judge  confessed  he  never  met  with  a more  diffi- 
cult case.  The  decision  was  against  the  lady.  The 
costs  of  this  long  proceeding,  on  account  a piece  of 
ground  not  worth  40/.  amount  to  between  3000/.  and 
4000/.  each  party. 

Stocks,  Jan.  26. — 3 per  cent,  consols  78  3-8  7-8 
1-2. 

Crim  con.  Five  thousand  pounds  have  been  award- 
ed in  a case  of  crim.  con.  in  which  the  hussey  who  thus 
gave  up  herself  to  infamy,  represented  as  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  was  the  mother  of  six  children  and 
pregnant  with  the  seventh! 

Outrage  itpon  the  qnakers  at  Carlow — from  an  En- 
glish paper.  As  a number  of  females  of  the  society 
of  friends,  were  lately  coming  out  of  their  meeting- 
house, at  Carlow,  they  were  assailed  by  a vile  rabble, 
who,  not  content  with  using  such  missiles  as  fell  di- 
rectly in  their  way,  raked  the  very  kennels  for  filth 
and  ordure  to  heap  on  the  persons  of  these  respecta- 
ble people.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  town, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Fitzgerald,  addressed  his  parishioners 
next  Sunday,  on  the  subject  of  this  brutal  outrage, 
in  the  following  terms: 

“Mv  very  soul  is  harrowed  up  at  the  recollection 
of  such  an  abomination!  Some  of  these  wretches  are 
said  to  be  Catholics — but  I disown  them.  Chris- 
tianity disclaims,  and  Catholicity  abhors  them — they 
are  the  excommunicate  of  civil  society.  Such 
wretches,  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Mess:ah,  were  the  first  to  cry  out,  “Crucify 
Jesus!”  [ Jin  exclamation  of  horror  ran  through  the 
congregation .]  Such  wretches  in  Constantinople, 
would  be  the  very  dregs  of  Mahometan  fanaticism. 
I thank  God  their  number  is  small;  and,  T am  sure 
they  are  the  vilest,  the  lowest,  and  foulest  dr$gs  of 
the  people.” 

a fog!  London  Feb.  27. — The  metropolis  was  on 
T uesday  enveloped  in  a fog,  the  most  dense  that  has 
been  witnessed  for  several  years.  The  darkness  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  was  not  so  very  great  as  to 
be  attended  with  extraordinary  inconvenience;  but 
it  gradually  increased,  and  about  four  o’clock  it  be- 
came impossible  to  discern  an  object  at  the  distance 
of  a few  paces.  The  carriages  and  waggons  move- 
ing  along  the  streets  were  not  discernable  from  the 
flag -ways,  and  the  passengers  on  the  latter  derived 
very  little  aid  ft  om  the  lights  in  the  windows,  or  in 
the  lamps,  as  most  of  the  shops,  from  fear  of  acci- 
dents, were  shut,  and  several  of  the  latter  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  fog;  even  those  which  did  burn 
afforded  but  a very  feeble  twinkling  light,  not  visi- 
ble until  a near  approach.  The  coachmen  alighted 
from  their  boxesto  lead  the  horses,  and  the  link  boys 
were  in  great  numbers  to  offer  their  assistance;  but 
with  every  possible  care  and  precaution  the  passen- 
gers both  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  seldom  succeeded 
in  makingtheirway  without  mistakes,  and  horses  and 
carriages  frequently  deviated  from  the  street  to  the 
flag-ways,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  passengers. 
The  noises  made  bv  the  people  in  the  streets,  were 
frightful;  some  shrieking  from  terror  when  surprised 
by  the  sudden  approach  of  a horse  or  a carriage, 
and  others  calling  out  to  their  fellow-travellers  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger,  or  anxiously  enquiring 
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their  way.  In  many  cases  the  company  deserted 
their  carriages,  which  remained  stationary,  the 
coachman  not  knowing'  where  they  were.  Various 
sums,  from  half  a crown  to  ten  shillings,  were  ob- 
tained by  link-boys  for  conductinga  carnage  through 
a single  street.  In  the  theatres,  the  actors  on  the 
stage  were  scarcely  visible  to  the  audience;  and  even 
private  houses,  though  closed  and  well  furnished 
with  fires,  w ere  filled  and  darkened  by  this  unwel- 
come visitor. 

FRANCE. 

Gen,  Travot,  who  has  been  confined  two  years, 
has  been  pardoned  by  the  king. 

Great  efforts  are  making  to  put  the  French  army 
on  a respectable  establishment — but  the  spirit, 
which  constituted  so  large  a part  of  the  strength  of 
this  country,  sleepeth. 

The  receipt  of  the  theatres  and  principal  public 
gardens  of  Paris,  during  the  year  1818,  amounted  to 
5,817,526  francs. 

A religious  service  in  commemoration  of  the  Mar- 
tyr King , was  performed  in  all  the  churches  in  Paris 
on  the  21st  of  Jan. 

Mention  is  made  of  13  oxen  raised  in  France,  the 
mean  weight  of  which  was  2500  lbs.  on  foot.  [ Two 
much  heavier  than  this  average,  were  killed  in  Bal- 
timore last  week.] 

The  following  specimen  of  French  magnanimity 
is  worthy  of  the  days  of  chivalry:  Duclos,  repeat- 

edly assaulted  colonel  Fabvier,  and  at  length  pro- 
voked him  to  accept  a challenge.  They  met:  Du- 
clos fired  first,  and  grievously  wounded  col.  Fabvier 
in  the  shoulder.  The  latter  answered  by  firing  in 
the  air,  and  pronounced  the  following  remarkable 
words,  which  display  a great  mind:  “Duclos,  I was 
willing  to  become  the  victim  of  such  a man  as  thou 
art,  but  honor  forbids  me  to  consider  thee  as  my  ad- 
versary.” 

The  following  table  is  extracted  from  a work  late 
ly  published  in  Paris,  written  by  the  count  De  La 
Borde: 

Extent  of  territory  in  France  108*000,000  acres. 

Population 

In  agriculture  17,500,000  Persons 

In  manufactures  6,200,000 

Indigent  800,000 

Various  4,000,000 


Total 


28,500,000 


Annual  agricultural  produce  £ 140,000,000 

Manufactures  38,000,000 

Permanent  public  revenues  30,000,000 

The  following  table  in  respect  of  England,  isfrom 
the  same  author:  v 

Extent  of  territory  in  [G.  Britain,]  55,000,000 
Population. 

In  agriculture  6,129,142  Persons 

In  manufactures  7,071,989 

Indigent  1,548,400 

Various  2,347,300 


Total 


17,096,800 


Annual  agricultural  produce  if 225,000,000 

Manufactures  115,000,000 

Permanent  publie  revenue  62,000,000 

Marshal  count  Perpignon  recently  died  at  Paris, 
aged  64. 

A loan  of  200  millions  of  francs  is  required  to  dis- 
charge the  current  expenses. 

Paris  papers  contain  the  following  description  of 
that  city: — 

There  are  now-  reckoned  in  Paris  1109  streets: 


110  alleys;  111  passages;  301  quays;  18  boulevards; 

87  places;  31  cross  streets;  121  culs  de  sac;  (courts 
through  which  there  is  no  thorough-fare)  10  public 
promenades;  56  barriers;  16  gates;  16  bridges;  10 
halls;  28  market  places;  9 prisons;  13  barracks;  12 
palaces;  2 cathedral  churc'ies;  38  churches;  4 tem- 
ples; 3 colleges;  15  hospitals;  9 asylums  for  monks, 
and  10  theatres. 

A list  of  state  pensions  has  been  published.  It  is 
composed  of  4,458  individuals,  amounting  to  an  ag- 
gregate of  2,292,264  fr.  Namely,  pensions  on  the 
civil  list,  99  persons,  332,093  francs;  Military  and 
Widows*  pensions,  4,143  persons,  1,918,563  francs; 
Ecclesiastical  pensions,  216  persons,  41,068  fr. 

A letter  from  Paris  states  that  the  priesthood  is 
Decoming  very  insolent  and  overbearing — that  the 
king  has  in  vain  recommended  moderation  to  them, 
&c. 

The  following  curious  advertisement  is  in  Gali- 
gani’s  Paris  Messenger: 

“ Offer  of  Marriage. — Count  Sarsfield  Lucan,  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  branch  of  Lorraine  and  the 
Capets,  and  of  other  sovereigns  in  Europe,  wishes 
to  contract  an  alliance  in  marriage  with  any  lady, 
capable,  by  her  qualifications  and  fortune,  of  sup- 
porting  the  rank  and  titles  which  she  will  thus  ac- 
quire. 

“The  name  of  Sarsfield,  Lord  Lucan,  is  highly  dis* 
tinguished  in  the  military  history  of  Ireland,  in  that 
eventful  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  James  IT.  from  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Sarsfield  was  general  in  chief  of  the  Irish 
troops,  and  was  one  of  those  who  took  advantage  of 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  to  transfer  himself  and 
family  to  another  country.” 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Another  report  of  an  attempted  escape  of  Napo- 
leon is  given  out  to  amuse  the  world — saying  as  how 
an  American  vessel  had  entered  St.  Helena,  appa- 
rently dismasted  by  stress  of  weather,  &c. — and  that 
very  luckily,  a sentinel  detected  the  ex-emperor  as 
he  was  lurking  about  to  get  on  board  of  her,  &c. 
The  tale  is  not  worth  recording. 

A carriage  built  in  India  for  gen.  Bertrand,  on 
arriving  at  St.  Helena,  was  broken  to  pieces  by  a 
mob  of  British  officers,  lest  it  might  contain  letters 
to  Bonaparte! — Every  one  seems  tremblingly  alive 
to  an  apprehension  of  his  escape.  He  is  never 
seen  abroad — no  Englishman  knows  any  thing  of 
him  but  the  orderly  captain  who  gets  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  him  through  the  window  blinds.  He 
nobly  refuses  all  intercourse  with  his  jailors.  If  ever 
he  escapes,  and  is  again  throned  in  France  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  he  will  probably  try  the  expe- 
riment how  some  other  kings  can  bear  such  an  im- 
prisonment. 

SPAIN. 

Every  thing  that  we  hear  from  Spain  is  just  as  dis- 
mal as  it  ought  to  be . A nation  permitting  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
as  curses  this  country,  has  a very  small  claim  upon 
the  charities  of  a freeman’s  heart.  When  the 
people  send  Ferdinand  and  his  priests  to  the  gal- 
lies,  we  shall  feel  interested  in  their  welfare. 

It  is  again  said  that  between  5 and  6000  troops 
were  immediately  to  leave  Cadiz  for  Lima,  and  that 
18000  more  were  assembled  near  that  city,  for  oth- 
er points  of  South  America.  But  however,  it  rather 
seems  as  if  the  means  of  transporting  any  of  them, 
had  not  yet  been  perfected. 

ITALY. 

JYaples,  Dec.  8.  Mount  Vesuvius  has  exhibited  one 
of  those  awful  spectacles  which  have  so  often  created 
disnjay  in  our  unfortunate  city;  the  abyss  burst  with 
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a terrible  roaring1,  and  after  sending1  forth  whirl- j 
winds  of  flame  and  scoria:,  it  vomited  a bed  of  lava,  | 
which  extended  itself  even  to  the  limits  of  the  vil- 1 
lage  de  la  Torre  del  Grccco. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  population  of  the  following1  cities  of  Holland, 
at  the  last  dates  here  stated,  was  as  follows: 


1795.  1818. 

Hague,  58,433  41,935 

Leyden,  30,955  28,601 

Dordrechct,  18,014  18,525 

Rotterdam,  53,213  56,800 

A trial  has  been  going  on  at  Brussels  of  some  per- 
sons charged  with  a plot  to  place  Napoleon’s  son  on 
the  French  throne. 

The  number  of  births  at  Amsterdam  in  1818,  was 
6888,  (3525  boys,  3363  girls.)  There  were  lo85 
marriages  and  22  divorces^ 


GERMAN  V. 

A person  called  Baron  Hornstein,  a courtier  in 
Bavaria,  apparently  died,  and  was  buried.  But  two 
days  after  on  opening  the  vault,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  recovered,  and  forced  his  way  out  of  the  coffin, 
and  was  really  dead  near  the  entrance  of  the  vault, 
where  it  was  supposed,  he  had  dashed  his  brains  out 
in  a fit  of  desperation. 

Bavaria. — The  number  of  families  is  ascertained 
(by  census)  to  be  789,109,  or  about  4,000,000  of  po- 
pulation. 

Mr.  Malchus,  it  appears,  was  discharged  from  his 
situation  of  finance  minister  to  the  king  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  in  consequence  of  a mistake  in  figures:  he  had 
set  down  the  revenue  at  4,000,000  instead  of  3,000,- 


000! 


PRUSSIA. 

“Berlin,  Dec.  22.  An  official  statistical  estimate  of 
our  monarchy  has  recently  been  published.  Its  de- 
tails are  as  follow: 

“Extent — 5,028  square  geographical  leagues,  at 
15  leagues  to  a degree. 

“ Population  (1817) — 10,588,157  souls,  making 
2,106  to  each  square  league. 

•Males  from  1 5 to  60  years  of  age — 3,028,448.  Of 
464,191  newly-born  infants, 38, 585  were  illegitimate. 
The  mortality  for  the  above  year  has  been  2 in  69, 
that  is  on  33  men  and  36  women.  A ninth  of  the 
accidental  deaths  is  attributed  to  the  parents  ne- 
glecting the  benefits  of  vaccine  inoculation;  two 
ninths  to  suicide  or  drowning,  by  individuals  bath- 
ing in  the  rivers. 

RUSSIA. 

It  is  again  reported  that  Russia  has  obtained  a ces- 
sion of  St.  Bartholomew’s  from  Sweden. 

Merchandize  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
St.  Petersburg,  for  the  year  up  to  Sept.  30,  1818,  in 
65  American  vessels — bar  iron  288,353  poods;  sheet 
do.  7,654;  clean  hemp  246,162;  outshot  do.  11,613; 
half  clean  do.  6,959;  tallow  8,798;  tallow  caudles 
410;  bristles  4,122;  feathers  1,494;  copper  630;  sail 
cloth  33,992  pieces;  fleifis.  20,619;  ravens  duck 
30,328;  broad  diapers,  assorted,  652,166;  narrow  do. 
9,595;  crash  191,707. 

Army  (1819)  880,000— -360,000  being*  infantry; 
68,000  regular  cavalry;  86,000  Cossacks;  49,600  ar- 
tillery, and  300,000  marines,  veterans,  &c. 

A satistical  survey  of  Poland  has  been  published 
at  Warsaw.  That  kingdom,  in  its  present  state, 
contains  2191  square  miles  (15  to  a degree,)  481 
towns,  22,694  villages,  and  a population  of  732,324 
souls,  of  which  212,944  are  Jews. 

SWEDEN. 

The  privilege  of  smoaking tobacco  in  Sweden,  ex- 
cept by  soldiers  and  sailors,  must  be  purchased  by 
paying  a tax  of  from  four  to  eight  esc aii ns  a year. 


EAST  INDIES. 

Some  of  the  English  and  Dutch  governors  in  the 
Fast  Indies  do  not  seem  exactly  to  agree,  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  respective  nations.  The  latter 
are  charged  by  the  former  of  putting  down  some 
“legitimate”  princes  for  being  too  much  English. 
So  they  go. 

A woman  was  lately  buried  alive  with  the  dead 
body  of  her  husband,  near  Calcutta.  In  about  six 
months,  39  widows  were  burnt  alive  at  the  same 
place. 

A serious  insurrection  took  place  at  Java,  Sept. 
17,  1818,  among  the  Dutch  troops,  in  which  four 
or  five  hundred  persons  were  slain. 

SUMATRA . 

Sir  T.  F.  Raffles,  the  British  governor  at  Fort 
Marlborough,  accompanied  by  his  lady  and  a few 
persons,  unarmed,  has  penetrated  the  interior  of  this 
great  and  valuable  island,  with  a view  to  extend  the 
British  influence  over  the  people,  and  open  a trade 
with  them  in  gold,  cassia,  camphor,  £cc. 

The  inhabitants  beyond  the  mountains,  were  re- 
presented as  savages — the  contrary  is  found  to  be 
the  case;  their  fields  are  well  cultivated,  their  cities 
large,  and  the  country  so  populous  that  “within  a 
space  of  twenty  miles  the  people  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  a million.” 

The  mountains,  6000  feet  high,  can  only  be  passed 
on  foot- — the  roads  were  too  bad  even  to  admit  the 
carriage  of  lady  Raffles  in  a chair.  She  undertook 
the  journey  as  furnishing  evidence  to  the  natives  of 
the  peaceable  intentions  of  the  expedition. 

The  governor  entered  into  treaties  with  some  of 
the  princes,  and  a considerable  trade  between  the 
parties  is  expected  speedily  to  take  place.  The  isl- 
and contains  much  gold,  and  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  very  luxuriant  and  exceedingly  valuable. 

NEW  HOLLAND. 

Wool,  of  a very  superior  quality,  has  been  import- 
ed into  England  from  Botany  Bay.  When  the  best 
Spanish  wool  was  selling  at  from  6s  to  7s  6r/perlb. 
this  brought  11.?.  The  sheep  in  New  Holland  were 
originally  carried  from  Spain,  and  have  improved 
exceedingly. 

AFRICA. 

A London  paper  announces  that  we  may  soon  ex- 
pect some  interesting  information  about  the  interi- 
or of  Africa:  a very  intelligent  and  enterprizing  gen- 
tleman, named  Bodeck,  having  recently  returned  to 
England,  after  having  penetrated  to  and  successfully 
explored  the  kingdom  of  the  Ashantees,  in  which 
he  resided  for  six  months;  in  the  former  part  of  which 
he  was  treated  with  great  severity,  but  in  the  latter, 
with  great  kindness  by  the  king  of  the  country. 

EGTPT. 

The  great  defeat  of  the  Wechabites  was  to  be 
pompously  celebrated  at  Cairo,  after  which  the 
prince  Abdallah,  and  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
his  family,  were  to  be  sent  prisoners  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  power  of  the  Wechabites  is  said  to  be 
destroyed,  and  so  the  Grand  Turk  “legitimately” 
governs  again  in  Arabia. 

H ARB  ARY  POWERS. 

The  plague  rages  severely  at  Tunis — it  is  said 
that  from  2 to  300  persons  have  daily  died  with  it. 

CANADA- 

Lord  Selkirk  and  others,  his  colleagues,  have  been 
pretty  smartly  fined  in  several  cases  tried  in  Canada, 
for  false  imprisonment  and  other  outrages  upon 
sundry  persons  of  the  north-west  company,  &c.  His 
lordship  seems  to  have  acted  in  a very  lordly  man- 
ner. 

aVest  INDIES. 

Thecfater  of  -the  Suflricre  Mountain,  in  {Be  i'gl 
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and  of  St.  Vincent,  it  is  stated,  has  been  filled 
with  water.  The  centre  has  about  16  fathoms  of 
that  fluid,  which  appears  by  the  latest  accounts  to 
be  still  rising1,  and  was  of  a sulphuric  taste,  emitting1 
a strong1  smell. 

A great  mortality  prevails  among  the  troops  at 
Tobago. 

A Spanish  [perhaps  a really  American]  schooner 
from  Africa  for  Havanna,  with  100  slaves  on  board, 
was  lately  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Bahamas — only  14 
of  the  slaves  were  saved.  We  regret  to  hear  that 
the  master  and  3 seamen  escaped. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  South  America.  The  patriot  cause  has 
been  as  our  own,  since  its  beginning.  But  it  is  now 
disgraced  by  numerous  vessels,  bearing  indepen- 
dent flags,  whose  sole  purpose  is  plunder.  The  seas 
teem  with  sheer  pirates,  robbing  all  persons  that 
they  think  they  can  do  with  safety  to  themselves. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  justly  becom- 
ing disgusted  with  such  conduct;  and  public  opinion 
will  soon  support  the  laws  enacted  to  restrain  them. 
Let  us  not,  however,  impute  these  things  to  the  pa- 
triots of  South  America,  Whose  local  governments 
ware  ignorant  even  of  the  names  of  many  of  the  cruis- 
ers sailing  under  their  flags!  They  are  the  acts  of 
bad  men,  who  care  not  a straw  whether  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  whose  flag  they  use,  is  es- 
tablished or  not.  We  regret  to  say,  that  many  of 
them  are  our  countrymen;  so  debased  as  to  permit 
the  nominal  commander  of  a vessel  to  order  his  men 
“to  haul  down  the  d — d Yankee  flag.”  They  have 
also  made  absolute  captures  of  several  American 
vessels — in  one  case  the  villains,  with  ropes’  ends  in 
their  hands,  -which  they  frequently  -used,  compelled 
the  crew  of  an  American  schooner  to  transport  and 
stow  away  the  choicest  parts  of  her  cargo  in  the  hold 
of  their  own  vessel!  They  are  most  commonly  under 
* the  flag  of  Artigas;  and  indeed,  it  does  not  appear 
now  that  that  flag  can  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more 
than  that  of  mere  pirates. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Firebrand  is  cruising  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  protect  our  commerce.  We  hope 
that  several  other  light  vessels  will  be  associated 
with  her  for  this  purpose. 

Com.  Aury’s  force,  which  rendezvoused  at  Old  Pro- 
vidence, appears  to  be  nearly  annihilated,  by  the  loss 
of  several  of  his  vessels  in  a gale,  and  a dreadful  de- 
struction of  his  men  by  disease  and  hardships. 

We  frequently  hear  of  Americans  confined  in 
Spanish  dungeons,  having  been  captured  in  the  pa- 
triot service.  These  are  cases  in  which  our  govern- 
ment cannot  interfere  They  have  abandoned  the 
flag  of  their  country — we  may  feel  for  their  distres- 
ses, but  have  ho  right  to  do  any  thingin  their  behalf, 
unless  to  claim  them  for  punishment. 

We  have  a report,  from  Havanna,  (says  the 
Charleston  Courier)  and  which  was  generally  cre- 
dited there,  that  the  patriots  are  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  Lima. 

Two  privateers,  under  the  flag  of  Artigas  have 
been  captured  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  harbor  of 
Port-Praya.  The  crews  were  to  be  sent  to  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, in  irons. 

Ship  loads  of  men,  to  aid  the  patriots  of  South 
America,  are  openly  sent  from  London.  500  se- 
lected men,  for  a regiment  of  cavalry,  are  raising1. 
No  persons  are  enlisted  but  those  who  have  seen 
service;  nor  are  any  but  young  and  hearty  men  re- 
ceived. 

A Lisbon  Gazette  of  the  9th  ult.  received  by  the 
Atalanta,  contains  an  important  Spanish  royal  order, 
made  at  the  recommendation  of  the  supreme  coun- 


cil of  war,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  foreigners  en. 
gaged  in  assisting  the  insurgents  of  South  America, 
dated  at  Madrid,  14th  January;  by  which  it  is  de- 
clared, That,  “all  foreign  adventurers  who  shall  be 
apprehended  with  arms  in  their  hands  in  his  majes- 
ty’s ultra-marine  dominions,  under  the  flag  of  the 
said  insurgents,  or  furnishing  them  with  munitions  of 
war,  shall  suffer  capital  punishment;  and  that  such 
persons  shall  not  be  comprehended  in  the  pardons 
which  his  majesty  has  conceded  or  shall  hereafter 
concede  in  favor  of  his  natural  subjects.” 

CHRONICLE. 

The  case  of  the  Portuguese  ship  Monte  Allegro, 
now  lying  in  Baltimore,  as  a prize  to  a privateer  un- 
der the  flag  of  Artigas,  and  ordered  to  be  restored 
to  the  owners  a few  days  ago,  has  been  reconsider- 
ed, and  now  stands  open  for  trial,  as  if  no  decree 
had  taken  place. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  adjourned  on  the  13th 
ultimo,  after  a session  of  ninety-eight  days,  during 
which  they  passed  280  acts. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Hornet,  capt.  Read,  sailed  from 
Boston  for  Cadiz,  on  the  26th  ult.  having  on  board 
Mr.  Forsyth,  minister  to  Spain,  and  his  suite. 

A New  York  paper  observes — The  safe  arrival  of 
the  ship  Comet,  from  this  port,  at  Havre,  is  highly 
gratifying  to  the  underwriters  of  this  city.  It  will 
be  recollected  she  took  out  a diamond/  on  which 
100,000  dollars  was  insured. 

Letters  were  recently  received  in  Philadelphia, 
from  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Ontario,  dated  at  Callao, 
Dec.  6,  181.  The  Ontario  was  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Valparaiso,  and  after  a short  stay  at  that 
place  to  sail  for  the  U.  States. 

The  president  of  the  U.  S.  has  started  on  a tour 
southward.  Much  is  said  about  the  manner  of  re- 
ceiving him  at  Savannah,  Charleston,  &c.  He  is  ac- 
companied 'by  the  secretary  at  war. 

The  mail  between  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  has 
been  fobbed.  The  particulars  have  not  been  stated, 
but  the  fact  seems  indubitable. 

The  great  canal  from  lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  The 
New  York  Columbian  has  the  following  cheering 
paragraph:  “A  company  of  gentlemen,  of  known 

capital,  have  offered  to  do  the  -whole  of  this  vast  work,  for 
a lease  of  the  salt  springs,  &c.  belonging  to  the  state 
for  fifty  years,  when  they  shall  revert  back  to  the  present 
0'i’mers;  and  never  to  sell  the  salt  at  the  works  above  the 
present  price , which  is  only  thirty-seven  and  an  half 
cents  per  bushel.  It  can  be  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  such  a contract  would  injure  the  state  to  an 
enormous  amount.” 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  has  been  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  to  be  regent  of  the  univer- 
sity of  that  state,  vice  Smith  Thompson,  (now  secreta- 
ry of  the  navy,)  resigned. 

The  Rev.  br.  Waddill,  of  Abbeville,  is  appointed 
president  of  the  university  of  Georgia. 

Domestic  goods.  Sixty  two  specimens  of  domes- 
tic cloth  were  offered  for  premium  to  the  society  for 
promoting  useful  arts,  at  Albany.  The  aggregate 
quantity  was  2108  yards.  . 

Plattsburg.  We  have  a queer  report  in  a Boston 
paper,  that  this  memorable  town,  “is  ascertained” 
to  be  within  the  British  boundary.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it — and,  if  it  is  so,  we  can’t  part  with  it. 

Western  banks . It  is  stated  that  to  collect  the 
public  moni  es  due  in  Ohio,  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury has  directed  that  the  public  deposits  shall  be 
inadb  in  certain  of  the  local  banks,  and  not  in  the 
offices  of  the  hank  of  the  U.  S.  as  heretofore.  This 
will  afford  a great  relief  to  the  people  of  that  state 
in  general,  for  the  present- 
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g^The  supplement  of  twelve  sheets,  for  the  last 
volume  of  the  Register,  is  now  completed,  and  will 
be  forwarded  next  week  to  those  who  have  ordered 
it.  Some  copies  are  not  engaged,  price  one  dollar. 
It  contains  a great  quantity  of  such  matter  as  would 
have  been  inserted  in  the  volume  itself,  if  there  had 
been  room  for  it. 

As  it  now  is  high  time  that  all  the  accounts  for  the 
present  year’s  business  of  the  Register  should  be 
closed,  and  many  accounts,  unfortunately,  remain 
open — and  as,  moreover,  the  editor  seriously  “wants 
money  and  must  have  it,” — he  respectfully  requests 
all  his  friends,  agents  and  others,  to  make  a com- 
mon effort,  at  this  very  time,  to  remit  to  him  such 
amounts  as  may  be  his  due. 

The  editor  gratefully  acknowledges  the  general 
punctuality  of  his  numerous  subscribers — and  hopes 
that  nearly  all  will  soon  extend  the  same  attention 
to  his  little  demands.  He  has  not  any  private  patron- 
age, nor  “advertising  friends,’*  to  support  this  costly 
establishment;  if  his  work  is  devoted  to  the  people , 
it  is  the  people  that  must  and  w;fl  mantain  it. 


Congress — Private  Claims,  &c. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  of  Saturday  last,  speak- 
ing  of  the  late  session  of  congress,  finds  some  cause 
to  compliment  it,  by  saying — “it  is  a maxim  with 
our  oldest  and  most  practical  legislators,  that,  with 
a view  to  the  public  good,  congress  cannot  legislate 
too  little” — the  editors  clo  not,  however,  fully  as- 
sent to  this  broad  proposition;  but  praise  the  15th 
congress  because  more  of  its  acts  have  excited  “a 
murmur  of  disapprobation.” 

If  none  of  the  “acls”  of  congTess  are  reprehensible 
— much  of  the  talk  about  several  things  is  severely 
to  be  deprecated,  as  preventing  the  national  legisla. 
ture  from  passing  many  acts  which  they  ought  to 
have  passed. 

One  ofthe  best  men  in  congress  said  to  the  writer 
hereof,  “I  would  rather  urge  the  settlement  of  a iust 
claim  at  the  court  ofthe  Grand  Turk,  than  ask  it  of 
the  house  of  representatives.”  This  wholesale  re- 
proof is  too  well  supported  by  facts  well  known  to 
us.  Persons  having  claims  against  government, 
which  require  the  intervention  of  eongress,  are' 
commonly  treated  with  a degree  of  hauteur  and  con- 
tempt that  disgusts,  or  a cold  neglect  that  mortifies 
and  distresses  them.  They  often  attend  month  af- 
termonth, session  after  session,  and  leave  Washing- 
ton in  a firm  belief,  that  it  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world  which  a man  should  visit  to  learn  moral  or  poli- 
tical virtue— smarting  underthe  reflection,  that  they 
have  lost  much  time  and  suffered  much  derange- 
ment of  business  in  their  absence  from  heme,  as  well 
as  sacrificed  much  money  in  travelling  and  subsis- 
tence— for  nothing . 

There  are  hundreds  of  cases,  perhaps,  like  the 
following— we  know  a gentleman  who  has  twice 
travelled  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the  union 
and  spent  two  winters  at  Washington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  act  to  authorize  the  settlement 
of  certain  ac  counts,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute, 
uo  shadow  of  a doubt,  as  to  the  right  or  justice  of 
them— in  whose  favor  the  committee  to  whom  they 
were  referred,  reported  in  the  most  favorable  term's 
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\ possible,  several  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  late 
! session;  but  the  talk  commenced  about  the  Seminole 
| war,  there  was  not  time  to  pass  an  act  in  his  favor; 
and, as  a new  congress  conies  in,  all  his  business  must 
be  gone  over  again  de  novo , which  he  must  attend 
to  again  in  person,  at  the  additiomd  cost  of  1000,  or 
1500  dollars,  besides  the  loss  and  sacrifice  cf  another 
six  months  ef  his  time:  making,  in  the  whole,  an  ag- 
gregatet)f'positive  expenditure  equal  to  about  twenty 
per  cent,  ofthe  sum  claimed,  which  will  certainly  be 
given  to  him  as  soon  as  congress  can  find  leisure 
enough  to  act  on  his  case.  Now,  this  is  an  “abomi- 
nation,” and,  what  is  worse,  quite  a common  affair. 

Many  preposterous  claims  have  been  paid  by  con- 
gress, and  the  several  committees  are,  no  doubt,  so 
beset  by  dishonest  men,  as  to  feel  sometimes  almost 
disposed  to  reject, or  neglect,  every  thing  that  comeB 
before  them;  and,  especially  towards  the  close  of  a, 
session,  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  are  not  a 
moment  free  from  the  importunity  of  one  claimant 
or  another.  Herein,  perhaps,  may  be  found  a par- 
tial apology  for  what  is  so  much  reprehended.  But 
a great  fault  exists  in  the  usage  ofthe  house  itself 
which  adds  much  to  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  its  com- 
mittees, in  neglecting,  or  refusing,  promptly  to  act 
upon  cases  reported,  and  so  dismiss  them.  In  at 
least  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  to  private  claims,  if  the 
committee  to  whom  they  are  referred  make  an  una- 
nimous report,  such  report  is  agreed  to  without  de- 
bate, and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  give  the 
bill  or  resolution  attached,  the  sanction  oftln*  house. 
This  might  often  be  accomplished  in  less  time  than 
the  house  spends  in  hearing  a proposition  to  take 
up  one  of  these  reports,  and  in  refusing  to  consider 
it;  not  from  any  objection  to  the  report  itself,  but 
because  of  some  other  subject  supposed  to  be  of 
greater  importance;  .and  so  it  hangs  over  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  committees  are  so  bored  by  the  claim- 
ants as  to  get  out  of  patience:  to  feel  disgusted  and 
act  disgust  ingly. 

J{  the  good  practice  ofthe  house  in  receiving  pe- 
titions, were  resorted  to  to  act  upon  the  reports  of 
the  committees  to  whom  such  petitions  are  referred, 
much  precious  time  would  be  saved  to  the  house, 
and  the  committee-men  and  claimants  be  prevented 
from  many  unpleasant  and  mortifying  recountresand 
occurrences.  It  is  the  first  business  of  every  day’s 
sitting  to  receive  petitions  and  reports — the  for- 
mer are  referred,  but  no  time  is  allotted  to  act  upon 
the  latter;  and  a sort  of  scramble  sometimes  take 
place  to  get  them  before  the  house  at  all!  If  a cer- 
tain day  in  the  wreek  wTere  expressly  assigned  for 
such  private  business  as  had  been  reported  upon  by 
the  committees  during  the  week,  a list  of  which 
should  be  made  out  and  laid  upon  the  desks  of  the 
members,  that  they  might  exactly  know  what  was  to 
be  done,  15  or  20  common  cases  might  be  fully  con- 
sidered and  disposed  of  in  a day,  without  any  thinp" 
like  hurry,  bustle  or  confusion.  What  a relief  would 
this  afford  to  the  committees— what  an  immense 
saving  might  thus  be  effected  in  favor  of  claimants! 
M lien  any  matter  is  to  be  done,  it  is  true  economy 
to  do  it  at  once,  and  relieve  the  mind  or  body  of  it . 

Another  thing  may  be  mentioned— the  committee 
of  claims  has  too  much  to  do  more  than  any  com- 
mittee required  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  members 
in  the  house,  can  or  will  give  their  time  to;  and  to  ad 
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mit  their  general  absence  from  the  house,  cannot  be  . would  certainly  come.  We  claim  no  merit  for  cru 
granted.  Perhaps,  the  raising  of  two  or  more  com- ' prediction.  Any  one  who  reflected  a moment  on 
Suttees  for  considering  claims  might  lessen  this  great  j the  mighty  mass  of  paper  afloat; — who  regardedtlie 
difficulty,  as  to  miscellaneous  demands  against  go-  facilities  it  afforded  to  extravagance — who  saw  that 
vernment,  Suppose,  the  whole  United  States  were  - extravagance  chiefly  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
cast  into  three  divisions  for  this  purpose;  the  chair-  { foreign  articles,  which  were  ultimately  to  be  paid  for 
man  of  each  ofthose  divisions  should  be  selectedfrom  j in  money  (not  paper),  might  have  made  such  predic- 
one of  the  states  allotted  to  it,  but  the  rest  of  the  tions.  But  their  accomplishment  has  been  hurried,  or 
members  of  the  committee,  to  avoid  any  semblance  j driven  into  a heap , by  the  want  of  a sound  political 
of  partiality,  should  be  chosen  from  the  states  not  < economy  in  our  government,  by  which  the  whole  la- 
included  iii  it;  the  honest  claimant  wants  only  hu-  b or  of  the  country  might  to  have  been  placed  in  a 
nest  men  to  judge  the  merits  of  his  case: — would  not  j state  of  productiveness,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  re- 
such  an  arrangement  ease  congress  generally*  ex-  j main  dormant  through  the  encouragement  held  out 
ceedmgly  facilitate  the  business  of  every  session, 1 to  foreigners*.  Another  cause,  in  our  opinion,  has 
and  save  many  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  i hurried  or  heaped  those  ills  upon  us; — in  a design  to 
year  to  individuals,  compelled  to  attend  at  the  seat:  force  the people  to  acquiesce  in  a national  currency  or 
of  government:  I paper— THE  CONSUMMATION  OF  EVILS.  The 

These  ideas  are  thrown  out  to  excite  a spirit  of  ; citizens  of  the  United  States  were  gradually  retiring 
enquiry.  The  naked  fact  is,  that  reformation  in  the  \ from  the  vexation  and  waste  caused  by  a super- 
business  of  congress  relating  to  private  claims,  is es-j  abundance  of  the  representatives  of  money,  and 
sjential  to  the  honor  of  the  government  and  the  in-  i economy  was  coming  into  fashion:-  in  two  yeaw 
terest  of  individuals;  and  we  hope  that  what  we  have  | more,  perhaps,  we  might  have  reached  a wholesome 
said  may  put  some  patriots  to  thinking  of  a method  to  | state,  without  the  extremity  of  suffering  which  now 


effect  it. 


Money  matters — Prospects  a-ltcad. 

We  have  doleful  accounts  of  the  commercial  dis- 
tress and  scarcity  of  money  in  England  and  France. 
Tliere  have  been  many  very  heavy  failures;  mer- 
chandize of  almost  every  sort,  and  especially  the 
products  of  the  United  States,  is  a drug  in  the  mar- 
ket— the  ware-houses  are  filled,  and  there  are  few 
buyers  of  large  quantities. 

From  all  parts  of  our  own  country  we  hear  of  a se- 
vere pressure  on  men  in  business,  a general  stagna- 
tion of  trade,  a large  reduction  in  the  price  of  staple 
articles.  Heal  property  is  rapidly  depreciating  in 
its  nominal  value,  and  its  rents,  or  profits,  are  ex- 
ceedingly diminishing.  Many  highly  respectable 
traders  have  become  bankrupts,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  many  others  must  «go;”  the  banks  are  refus- 
ing their  customary  accommodations; ' confidence 
amongst  merchants  is  shaken,  and  3 per  cent,  per 
month, is  offered  for  the  discount  of  promissory  notes 
which  a little  while  ago  were  considered  as  good 
as  “old  gold,”  and  whose  makers  have  not  since  suf- 
fered any  losses  to  render  their  notes  less  valuable 
than  heretofore.*  But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  those 
whose  opinions  deserve  to  be  respected, tel]  us  these 
things  are  only  the  beginning  of  evils!  If  so— what 
will  the  end  of  them  be? 

The  pecuniary  distresses  of  .Europe  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a return  From  the  waste  and  profu- 
sion of  war,  causing  a rapid  circulation  of  money,  to 
the  frugality  of  peace,  and  the  slow  progress  of  mo- 
ney. \Vhen  cbnsumptionis  greatand  business  lively, 
100  dollars  oftentimes  does  the  work  of  a 1000,  in 
the  course  of  a day;  but  when  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  an  eifect  is  felt  as  if  a large  part  of  the  money- 
medium  had  been  drawn  from  circulation  altogeth 
er.  The  people  reluctantly  quit  the  habit  of  hand- 
ling it  freely — they  pledge  capital  to  raise  it,  and 
! use  it  as  therefore;  pay-day  comes  at  last,  and  capi- 
tal being  wasted,  severe  distress,  if  not  absolute 
bankruptcy  follows. 

As  to  the  United  states,  we  have  many  times  said 
that  the  present  and  approaching  season  of  difficulty 


threatens  our  dealing  men,  and  all  others  who  owe 
much  money,  or  have  much  owing  to  them.  It  may 
seem  to  some  tobe  uncharitable but  we  serious- 

ly believe  it,  and  must  state  it,  - that, though  our  own 
individual  folly  and  waste,  with  the  want  of  atten- 
tion in  congress  and  the  executive  to  prevent  them, 
or  direct  them  to  home  productions,  have  led  to  and 
caused  a rigid  economy  to  become  indispensable  to 
the  comfort  of  the  people  at  large — an  understanding 
has  been  had , and  a combination  made , by  certain  pow- 
erful speculators,  to  redeem  themselves  from  the  ruin 
of  their  first  scheme,  by  forcing  the  adoption  of  another 
we  mean,  a resort  to  a paper  currency. 

To  speak  plainly,  let  who  be  offended  that  may, 
let  any  power  be  exerted  against  us  that  can — we 
express  an  entire  conviction  of  the  belief,  that  certain 
great  proprietors  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  with  other  speculators  having  a pow- 
erful influence  on  money  affairs,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
certain  officers  of  government,  are  enroled  for  a com- 
mon exertion  to  bring  about  a suspension  of  specie 
payments,  by  the  establishment  of  a paper  medium: 
that  the  whole  number  of  persons  immediately  inte- 
rested in  this  terrible  project,  is  less  than  one  hun- 
dred, perhaps,  does  not  amount  to  fifty — to  whose 
benefit  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  to  be  prostrated: 
to  build  palaces  for  them,  to  investthem  with  prince- 
ly domains,  and  erect  poor  houses  and  build  new 
prisons  for  the  laboring  classes.  Many  of  our  news- 
papers under, the  surveillance  of  these  speculators,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  individuals  whose  opinions  are 
directed  by  them,  with  not  a few  who  seem  willing 
to  relieve  present  distress  by  the  entailment  of  fu- 
ture misery,  are  crying  out  for  this  thing the  su- 

preme curse,  the  superlative  of  war,  famine  or  pes- 
tilence, that  ever  can  be  expected  to  fall  upon  this 
republic:  a curse  that  will  divest  the  people  not  only 
of  their  property,  but  of  their  liberty,  and  transform 
them  into  a herd  of  underlings  and  slaves; — produce 
new  races  amongst  us,  a monied  and  landed  aristo- 
cracy, and  a pennyless  and  homeless  dependency — 
just  as  it  is  in  England;  and  also  give  to  wicked  men 


* These  remarks  equally  apply  to  all  our  chief  ci- 
ties and  towns — as  we  are  informed.  And  we  are 
assured,  that  though  tilings  look  bad  enough  in  Bal 
timore,  we  are  much  better  off  thanthe  people  of 
st>m.c  of  our  sister  cities. 


* Those  who,  from  the  late  high  prices  of  their 
agricultural  products  abroad,  were  always  opposed 
to  supporting  home  manufactures,  (we  are  sorry  to 
say),  will  soon  feel  the  necessity  of  regarding  the 
home  market.  We  had  rather  that  the  change  of 
opinion  we  anticipate,  had  come  from  the  conviction 
of  reason,  through  reflection,  than  result  from  peern- 
niary  distress-. 
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in  power,  a machine  by  which  to  hold  it,  in  defiance 
of  the  people; — causing- the  bayonet  in  the  hands  of  a 
mercenary,  to  regulate  elections,  and  punish  all  who 
will  not  bend  to  unfeeling-  avarice  and  unprincipled 
ambition!  Gracious  heaven! — are  such  things  to  be, 
that  fifty  men  may  “ride  rough  shod,  over  a ruined 
people— a great  and  gallant  nation,  the  pride  of  the 
world,  and  hope  of  posterity. > 

Mark  the  end  of  it if  a paper  currency  is 

adopted,  and  maturely  saddled  upon  the  United 
States, we  never  can  hope  forits  extinction, except  by 
a general  rising  of  the  people,  a desperate  resort  to 
first  principles, by  the  power  of  the  ballot  or  the  force 
of  the  sword.  Indeed  we  want  language  to  express 
the  feelings  with  which  we  deprecate  the  adoption 
of  the  British  paper  system;  believing  it  an  immutable 
law,  that  like  causes  must  produce  like  effects,  and 
attributing  nearly  all  the  wars  and  distresses  of  that 
country,  the  present  vast  distinction  between  her 
rich  and  poor,  the  mighty  elevation  of  knaves  and 
base  prostration  of  honest  men,  to  that  system , first 
fully  developed  under  the  administration  of  William 
Pitt,  and  now  so  perfected  under  Castlereagh,  that 
acknowledged  bribery  even  of  a member  of  parlia- 
ment, is  no  longer  regarded  a crime! 

Jt  is  only  about  thirty  years  since  the  perfection  of 
'the  paper  system  in  Englahd.  During  this  time,  the 
taxes  upon  the  people  have  risen  from  15  or  16  mil- 
lions to  nearly  seventy,  and  the  public  debt  increase 
cd  more  than  five  hundred  millions,  sterling.  The 
interest  and  cost  of  this  debt  is  now  more  than  the 
double  of  the  sum  which  the  people  of  England 
paid  for  all  national  purposes  about  30  years  ago, 
and  it  is  fixed  forever  upon  the  country,  unless  shak- 
en off  by  a revolution — the  idea  Of  paying  it  is  not 
entertained  by  any  one. 

This  great  rise  of  taxation  shews  us  how  much  a 
people  can  bear,  how  great  a sum  they  can  raise, 
when  nearly  the  whole  profit  of  labor,  beyond  the 
meanest  subsistence,  is  drawn  into  the  public  trea- 
sury. There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons, 
perhaps,  in  England,  who  after  severely  working  12 
or  14  hours  in  a day, go  nearly  supperless  to  bed;  who, 
riot  one  day  in  twenty,  enjoy  the  boasted  “roast 

beef  of  Old  England” and  of  those  classes  which, 

before  the  abominable  system  prevailed  in  its  present 
glory,  were  well  fed,  clad,  and  contented. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  such  a paper  cwTency 
■as  is  gravely  recommended  to  the  freemen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States///  k 


Education. 

The  insertion  Of  the  following  expose  of  the  presi- 
dent, naturally  follows  a passing  remark  which 
we  made  respecting  the  system  of  education  prac- 
tised at  Asbury  College.  We  shall,  at  all  times, 
be  ready  to  notice  similar  institutions,  devoted  to 
such  sublime  purposes,  whenever  we  have  room 
to  do  it — especially  those  wherein  the  great  busi- 
ness of  education  is  simplified  by  a careful  obser- 
vation of  the  science  of  the  human  mind;  on  which 
we  believe,  the  progress  of  youth  Very  materially 
depends. 

to  the  trustees  or  the  asbury  college, 
gentlemen — In  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  im- 
portant duties,  which  in  your  wisdom  you  have  as- 
signed to  me  as  president’ofthis  institution,  I lay  be- 
fore you  my  report,  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
oollege  during  the  pastyear,  which  ended  on  the  first 
of  this  present  month  of  March; — together  with  my 
idea  of  the  prospect  before  us.  And  this  1 should 
have  done  ten  days  earlier,  but  was  necessarily  ab- 
sent on  the  business  of  tlie  college . 


The  gratification  which  this  occasion  affords  me, 
is  the  greater,  because  the  actual  state  of  things  per- 
mits me  to  maintain  my  fixed  purpose  to  deal  faith- 
fully with  you  and  the  public,  and  yet  to  give  free 
indulgence  to  nay  inclination,  in  awarding  to  our 
professors  and  teachers,  a just  tribute  of  commeu- 
dation  for  their  skill,  fidelity  and  success  in  their 
respective  departments; — and  to  our  students  and 
scholars  the  degree  of  praise  which  they  justly  de- 
serve. 

A detailed  account  is  furnished  for  your  inspect 
tion,in  the  several  reports  from  the  different  depart- 
ments, to  which  you  will  refer  for  personal  and  indi- 
vidual notices. 

The  moral  deportment,  as  well  as  the  improve- 
ment in  literature  of  any  young  gentleman  of  whom 
distinct  information  may  be  sought,  will  there  be 
found  described  with  sufficient  precision. 

To  give  you  my  ideas  of  the  prospects  of  our  col- 
lege, I cannot  do  better,  than  to  lay  before  your  con- 
sideration, the  strong  claims  upon  publioconfidence 
to  which,  in  my  opinion,  our  professors  are  enti- 
tled. * 

To  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  abilities 
and  success,  in  the  communication  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  which  characterize  professor  Black- 
burn, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  with  us,  and 
continues  to  exert  himself,  with  his  usual  skill  and 
fidelity  in  his  department  It  is  due  to  his  merit, 
however,  that  I should  add  a good  deal  more. 

The  former  reputation  of  this  able  professor  was 
obtained,  by  giving  instruction  to  young  gentlemen 
grown  up  to  maturity,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
an  education  preparatory  for  college.  In  this  in- 
stitution he  has  achieved  a much  more  Herculean 
task.  Here,  by  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  his 
skilful  manner,  youths,  though  before  badly  taught, 
and  though  but  twelve,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age,  have  made  a degree  of  progress  which  would 
do  credit  to  young  men  of  twenty  one.  Within  the 
short  period  during  which  this  seminary  has  been 
in  operation,  his  senior  class  has  finished  the  follow- 
ing course,  viz.  The  elements  of  Euclid  or  common 
geometry; — this  in  his  own  method  of  demonstation, 
which  is  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the  schools  of 
France. 

Common  Algebfa; — as  far  as  equations  of  the 
third  degree. 

Logarithms; — their  use,  together  with  a full  ex- 
planation of  the  general  principles  upon  which  they 
are  made; — as  also  of  the  tables  of  Sines,  Tangents, 
Secants,  &c. 

Plane  Trigonometry;— the  principles  and  demon- 
stration of  all  the  rules,  together  with  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  practical  uses;  and  also  various  me- 
thods of  solution,  by  which  the  same  results  may  be 
obtained. 

The  measurement  of  heights  ahd  distances. 

Surveying; — including  the  art  of  mapping  and 
calculating  by  lattitude  and  departure;  the  division 
of  land,  and  the  practical  use  of  the  compass'in  the 
field. 

Mensuration  of  planes  and  solids; — including  all 
that  is  necessary  for  artists;— the  rationale  of  all  the 
rules  demonstrated. 

Spherics; — all  the  rules  for  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems in  right  angled  and  oblique  angled  spherical 
trigonometry; — also  the  demonstration  of  every  ne- 
cessary goniomctrical  property. 

Spherics  applied  to  astronomical  problems; — the 
various  methods  of  finding  the  lattitude; — lunar  dis- 
tances;—the  time;— the  magnetic  variations, 


ns 
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Common  Navigation;— day’s  works  or  the  keeping 
pf  a journal  at  sea. 

Application  of  Algebra  to  common  geometry,  and 
in  part  to  conic  sections. 

The  binomial  theorem  applied  to  series,  &c. 

Fluxions; — <so  much  of  them, as  will  enable  a learn- 
er to  pursue  tlic  study  without  the  aid  of  the 
teacher,  if  inclination  or  interest  should  ever  induce 
him  to  resume  the  subject. 

All  this  and  a variety  of  other  matters  not  taken 
into  this  account,  as  also  a considerable  portion  of 
the,  calculations  pertaining  to  natural  philosophy, 
has  been  effectually  accomplished.  The  students 
were  prepared  to  work  indiscriminately,  any  pro- 
blem which  was  designated  by  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent at  the  examination,  though  free  to  select  out  of 
some  hundreds,  those  which  they  might  think  best 
calculated  to  test  their  strength: — the  young  gen- 
men  gave  very  satisfactory  proofs  that  they  com- 
prehended the  course.  Of  the  class,  a majority  were 
youths  of  from  about  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

The  progress  of  the  junior  class,  of  which  the 
greater  number  is  made  up  of  youths  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  equally  satisfactory  for 
the  time,  which  has  been  spent  by  them  in  this 
department. 

it  remains  yet  to  be  noticed,  that  these  pupils, 
whose  praises  in  their  mathematical  studies  cannot 
easily  be  sounded  upon  a strain  above  their  merit, 
have  devoted  half  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
study  of  classical  literature;  a fact  which  would 
seem  tobe'  perhaps  incredible  to  any  person  riot  ac- 
quainted with  the  skill  of  our  professors  and  the 
unusual  efficiency  of  our  plan  of  instruction. 

The  professor  of  languages,  Mr.  Power,  has  like- 
wise given  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  abili- 
ty to  hold  a very  conspicuous  place  in  our  college. 
Dus  manner  is  energetic,  and  his  skill  and  zeal  are 
adequate  to  the  important  task  which  is  assigned  to 
him.  And,  by  a harmonious  co-operation  with 
the  professor  of  mathematics,  he  has  succeeded  in 
his  attempts  to  excite  and  maintain  in  his  pupils, 
tho  ugh  half  their  time  is  engaged  in’  another  depart- 
ment, a taste  for  tire  classics  and  a correspond- 
ing degree  of  emulation  to  excel  in  classical  learn- 
ing, which  redound  much  to  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  to  the  pfaise  of  bis  classes. 

His  junior  Latin  class  commenced  with  the  Latin 
grammar  on  the  second  day  of  March  last; — twelve 
months  since.  Within  the  year,  in  addition  to  the 
above  course  of  mathematics,  they  have  read,  besides 
the  little  books  introductory  to  a classical  course, 
Cxsar’s  Commentaries;  the  conspiracy  of  Cataiine, 
and  the  wrar  with  Jugurtha  of  Sallust;  the  Eclogues 
and  the  first  three  books  of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  and 
Cicero’s  Orations  against  Cataiine. 

fas  second  or  middle  class,  within  the  same  pe- 
riod, have  read  in  Latin,  the  conspiracy  of  Cataiine 
and  the  war  with  Jugurtha  by  Sallust;  the  Eclogues 
and  first  six  books  of  the  iEneid  of  Virgil;  Select 
Orations  of  Cicero;  and  the  Odes*  Epodes,  Satires 
and  'Epistles  of  Horace. 

The  -greater  proportion  of  this  class, however,  ap- 
pertain to  the  j uni  or  class  of  mathematicians. 

H s first  or  senior  class,  have  read,  within  the  same 
period,  the  Select  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius; 
Tally’s  Offices, — books  first,  second,  and.  third,  to 
the  end  of  the  Formula  Stoicorum-,  Five  books  of 
Livy,  and  a considerable  portion  of  Tacitus. 

Ilis  junior  class-in'  the  Greek  language,  having 
begun  about  six  months  ago,  in  addition  to  the  Latin 
above  detailed  as  the  work  of  the  junior  Latin  class, 
and  the  mathematical  course,  have  also  read  in  the 


Greek  Testament  considerable  selections  from  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  profane  au- 
thors a part  of  the  Grseca  Minora. 

IBs  second  or  middle  class,  in  Greek  have  read 
since  the  first  of  March  twelve  months,  a part  of  the 
Graeca  Minora,  comprising  select  fables,  Lucian’s 
dialogues;  Tabula  Cebetis;  also  selections  from  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  part  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

His  first  or  senior  class,  during  the  same  period* 
have  read  the  appointed  portion  of  Xenophon’s  Cy- 
ropaedia,  the  first  six  books  of  Homer’s  Illiad,  and 
Longinus’s  treatise  on  the  sublime.  This  class  con- 
sisted of  three,  and  one  of  the  three  is  to  be  reck- 
oned amongst  the  distinguished  mathematicians- 
As  in  the  Latin,  so  also  in  the  Greek,  the  greater 
part  of  the  middle  class,  appertain  to  the  junior  class 
in  the  mathematics. 

From  this  representation  it  will  appear  to  good 
judges,  that  the  progress  in  the  two  departments 
has  been  so  considerable  that  either  of  the  two,  with- 
out the  other,  would  generally  be  thought  unusually 
successful.  And  yet,  rapid  as  this  advancement  may 
appear,  nothing  is  done  in  a careless  or  superficial 
manner.  In  the  classical  department  the  students 
are  instructed  to  attend  carefully  to  the  etymology 
of  the  words; — to  examine  their  roots,  derivations, 
compounds,  declensions,  and  variations.  They  are 
taught  to  analyse  the  sentences; — to  know  the  rela- 
tion, government,  agreement  and  order  of  the  words* 
so  that  the  meaning,  strength  or  beauty  of  the  au- 
thor may  be  distinctly  observed. 

Biographical,  historical  and  geograp Ideal  facts 
and  circumstances  are  noticed.  The  beauties  of  the 
poet,  the  precision  of  the  historian,  or  the  glowing 
fires  of  the  orator,  are  made  subjects  of  their  obser- 
vation, and  frequently  become  fruitful  sources  of 
intellectual  amusement. 

Military,  moral,  civil  and  political  sketches  are  ex- 
amined, and  treated  in  a manner  calculated  to  ex- 
tend the  information  of  the  pupil;  at  the  same  time 
that  his  taste  is  refined,  his  virtuous  affections  che- 
rished, and  his  judgment  improved  and  strength- 
ened. 

By  a due  attention  to  such  exercises  as  these,  we 
expect  to  contribute  our  mite  towards  the  common 
stock  of  sound  literature  in  the  United  States;  and 
to  assist  in  removing  out  of  the  way  those  stumbling 
blocks  of  Latin  and  Greek  stupidity,  which  led  our 
great  countryman,  Dr.  Rush, hastily  and  improperly, 
to  lend  the  weight  of  his  character  to  those  superfi- 
cial pretenders,  whose  labors  have  served  too  muck 
to  multiply  just  complaints  against  the  literary  in- 
stitutions of  our  country. 

In  this  laudable  design,  we  expect  much  assistance 
from  Doctor  Hunter,  whom  you  lately  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Belles  Lettres  in  our  college.  This  learn- 
ed gentleman,  as  you  know,  is  a graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburg,  and  is  considered  by  the  faculty 
an  acquisition  of  much  importance  to  the  institution. 
His  ability  as  a teacher  of  that  elegant  and  important, 
part  of  literature,  which  pertains  to  his  chair,  is  the 
greater,  in  consequence  ofTisvery  perfectacquain  - 
ance  with  the  Greek,  Latin  and  French  languages: — 
He  is  thereby  prepared  to  collate  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  idioms  of  those  languages,  and  to  make 
them  all  tributary  to  his  own.  His  ability  to  teach 
the  French,  which  becomes  a part  of  his  duty,  is  the 
more  deserving  of  notice,  in  conse.quenc<  of  his 
having  added  to  a very  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  best  French  authors,  all  the  advantages  of  a resi- 
dence with  French  families  of  distinction,  for  the 
space  of  seven  or  more  years. 

We  arc  indebted  to  "the  professor  of  surgery  in 
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the  university  of  Maryland,  for  our  introduction  to  I which  subsists  between  the  weights  and  measures 


Dr.  Hunter.  They  were  fellow  students  at  Edin- 
burg, where  Doctor  Gibson  became  acquainted  with 
his  talents;  and  the  professor  of  surgery,  having 
been  informed  of  our  determination  to  labor  for  the 
advancement  of  literature,  was  desirous  to  add  to 
our  strength. 

Whilst  making  this  acknowledgment  of  obliga- 
tion to  one  of  the  professors  of  the  university  of 
Maryland,  I should  feel  myself  guilty  of  much  ingra- 
titude, were  I to  withhold  that  tribute  of  respect, 
which  we  owe  also  to  others  of  that  learned  body. 
Laudably  engaged  in  giving  public  instruction  to 
young  gentlemen  destined  for  the  pi’ofession  of  me- 
dicine, and  having  secured  a character  to  their  insti- 
tution, not  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  medical  schools 
in  the  U.  States,  they  have  given  ample  proof  of  their 
attachment  to  the  common  cause.  Knowing,  howe- 
ver, the  great  importance  of  a good  education,  as 
preparatory  to  the  successful  study  of  medicine, 
they  have  favored  us  with  a marked  attention.  Five 
of  the  seven  have  witnessed  our  examinations;  and, 
whilst  we  think  it  a privilege  to  boast  of  patrons  so 
distinguished,  we  are  not  a little  gratified  in  being 
able  to  appeal  to  them  for  the  reality  of  the  above 
representations.  SAM’L.  K.  JENNINGS.  M.  D. 

j Baltimore,  March  15,  1819. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

Jieport  of  a select  committee  o f the  house  of  representa- 
tives, upon  the  subject  of  f zing  a standard  of 
■weights  and  measures. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
enquire  whether  it  be  expedient  to  make  any 
amendment  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  coins  of 
the  United  States,  and  foreign  coins,  having'  been 
instructed  also  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of 
fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  have 
obtained,  on  the  latter  subject,  nearly  all  the  infor- 
mation which  they  had  expected  to  procure  during 
the  present  session  of  congress,  and  submitted  their 
report: 

The  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  all  the  states 
of  the  union,  have  been  derived  from  England.  In 
Louisiana  they  were,  until  lately,  French;  but  a re- 
cent law  has  established  such  as  conform  to  those 
of  the  other  states.  The  laws  of  the  colonies,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  evidence  some  attention  to  their 
regulation;  but  since  that  event,  there  have  been 
very  few  legislative  provisions  upon  the  subject,  in 
any  of  the  states.  But  the  highly  commercial  cha- 
racter of  the  people;  their  frequent  changes  of  re 
sidence,  and  the  absence  of  feudal  institutions,  have 
prevented  the  establishment  of  those  local  usages 
which  are  so  embarrassing  to  the  internal  trade  of 
mqpt  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Although  in  some  of 
the  United  States  there  are  no  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  weights  and  measures,  and  very  defective 
laws  in  the  others,  yet  is  there  more  uniformity  in 
the  composition  and  division,  both  of  weights  and 
measures,  in  the  United  Stales,  than  there  was  in 


of  the  different  states,  is  certainly  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  undersuch  circumstances;  but 
it  js  not  inconsiderable. 

The  documents  which  accompany  this  report, 
show  a difference  of  51  grains  between  the  pound^ 
weights  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia;  and  one  of 
them  affords  evidence,  that  some  banks  have  used 
weights  for  money,  which  are  considerably  lighter 
than  those  of  the*  mint  Our  information  on  the 
discordance  of  measures,  is  less  precise  and  authen- 
tic.; but  (although  the  committee  has  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  hope  of  obtaining  satisfactory  com- 
parison between  those  of  different  states)  yet  the 
greater  difficulties  in  the  comparison  of  measures 
of  capacity,  than  of  weights,  and  the  known  equali- 
ty between  the  English  models,  from  which  our 
measures  were  originally  taken,  do  notallow  us  to 
doubt,  that  the  difference  of  measures  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  still  greater  than  that  of  weights. 

The  measures  used  in  surveying  the  lands  of  the 
United  States,  are  all  compared,  as  the  committee 
havfe  understood,  with  a brass  chain,  made  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse.  But,  in  general, 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  employ  the  weights 
and  measures  which  are  established,  or  rather  used, 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  live.  The  changes 
which  have  been  made  b)  custom  in  the  weights 
and  measures  of  the  United  States,  are  such  as  add 
to  their  simplicity.  We  have  discontinued  the  use 
of  many  English  weights  and  measures,  and  have 
introduced  no  new  ones. 

Of  the  weights,  we  use  the  pound  and  ounce 
avoirdupois,  and  the  Troy  grain,  with  the  penny- 
weight; and  for  medicine,  the  scruple  and  drachm. 
The  Troy  pound  and  ounce  have  been  discontinu- 
ed. 

Of  lineal  measures,  we  use  generally  the  inch, 
foot,  yard,  fathom,  perch  or  pole,  furlong,  pnile  and 
league. 

We  have  discontinued  the  barleycorn,  palm,  link, 
nail,  span,  cubit  and  pace. 

For  dry  measure  of  capacity,  we  use  the  pint, 
quart,  gallon,  peck  and  bushel. 

We  have  discontinued  the  pottle,  loom,  quarter, 
weigh,  and  last. 

Of  liquid  measures,  we  have  discontinued  the  ale 
and  beer  measure,  and  apply  to  all  liquids  the  Eng- 
lish wine  measure. 

We  use  the  gill,  pint,  quart  and  gallon.  We  have 
discontinued  the  rundlet. 

In  a superficial  measure,  we  use  the  inch,  foot, 
yard,  pole,  rood  and  acre;  and  have  discontinued 
the  pace. 

For  the  measurement  of  firewood,  we  use  the 
English  cord;  and  for  coal,  the  common  bushel 
heaped.  We  have  discontinued  the  chaldron. 

The  committee  arc  unanimous  in  the  opinion, 
that  this  subject  ought  not  to  be  left  to  uncertain 
usages,  or  to  the  various  laws  of  particular  states. 
They  will  not  enlarge  upon  its  importance.  Com- 
mercial credit  is  well  secured  in  every  part  of  this 


France,  before  the  adoption  of  her  new  metrical!  country,  by  enforcing  die  punctual  performance  of 
system,  or  than  there  is  in  England  now.  Indeed,  < contracts.  But  commerce  itself  could  hardly  snb- 
he  must  be  a negligent  observer  of  the  manners,  the  i sist,  unless  some  security  were  given  (beside  the 
legislation,  and  even  the  language  of  the  country,!  judgment  of  the  purchaser)  that  the  article  which 


a national  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  with- 
out superseding  its  necessity.  Where  standards  are 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  states,  they  are,  in 
general,  such  as  exist  in  a foreign  country,  and  arc 


providing  tins  security 
devolved,  by  the  constitution,  upon  congress;  and 
the  committee  express,  with  great  respect,  their 
opinion,  that  it  should  not  be  neglected  any  longer. 

It  has  been  frequently  proposed  in  foreign  coun 


inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  difference  I tries,  «to  employ,  as  the  fundamental  unit  of  ale 
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measures,  a type  whicli  should  be  taken  from  na- 
ture,” arid  be  exempt  from  the  alterations  to  which 
arbitrary  standards  are  exposed.  In  execution  of 
this  plan,  the  government  of  France  has  employed, 
as  the  base  of  its  system  of  measures,  that  arc  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian  passing  through  Paris,  which  is 
contained  between  the  equator  and  the  north  pole. 
It  has  adopted  the  ten  millionth  part  of  tills  arc  as 
the  unit  of  measures  oflength,  calling  itthe  metre, 
and  deducting  from  it  all  its  other  measures  and 
weights.  It  has  taken,  as  the  unit  of  superficial 
measures,  the  arc,  or  square  of  ten  metres,  as  the 
unit  of  measures,  of  capacity,  both  for  liquids  and 
dry  goods — the  litre,  or  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  metre;  as  the  unit  of  measures  particularly  in- 
tended for  firewood,  the  stere,  or  cubic  metre;  and 
as  the  unit  of  weight  the  gramme,  or  absolute 
weight  of  a volume  of  pure  water,  in  its  state  of 
greatest  density,  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  metre. 

The  standard  metre  is  placed  on  a rod  of  platina, 
and  a killogramme  of  platina,  (equal  to  a thousand 
grammes)  has  been  declared  by  a law  of  1800,  to  be 
the  standard  of  weight. 

The  government  of  the  Netherlands  has  lately 
adopted  the  French  system,  without  material  mo- 
dification. 

The  establishment  of  a standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  which  should  be  deducted  from  an  inva- 
riable type  in  nature,  has  been  more  than  once  dis- 
cussed in  the  English  parliament;  but  nothing  defi- 
nitive has  yet  been  done  in  it. 

In  the  United  States,  although  the  matter  has 
been  recommended  to  congress  by  successive  pre- 
sidents, no  progress  has  been  made  in  determining 
upon  a standard  of  weights  and  measures,  beyond 
that  of  receiving  a report  from  the  first  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Jefferson  considers  matter 
J?y  its  mere  extension,  as  furnishing  nothing  invaria- 
ble; an4  its  motion  as  the  only  remaining  resource. 
He  proposes  the  length  of  a metallic  rod,  which 
shall  vibrate  seconds  of  mean  time  at  the  level  of  ‘ 
the  ocean,  in  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  as 
a foundation  of  a system  of  measures  for  the  United 
States.  The  committee  abstain  from  the  free  quo- 
tations which  they  would  otherwise  make  from  this 
report,  on  the  presumption  that  its  principal  views 
are  in  the  memory  of  the  house. 

They  do  not  know  that  any  attempt  at  a general 
reform  of  weights  and  measures  lias  of  late  been 
made  in  any  other  country, 

The  efforts  to  establish  natural  standards  suffici- 
ently prove  the  sense  entertained  of  their  advanta- 
ges. These  are  strongly  stated  in  the  report  of  a 
commission  of  the  French  institute,  to  which  the 
subject  had  been  referred  by  their  government  “on 
the  measurement  of  degrees  of  the  meridian  in 
France,  and  an  the  results  which  have  been  deduc- 
ed from  it  for.  the  determination  of  the  basis  of  the 
the  new  system  of  measures.” 

“It  is  the  essential  advantage,”  they  say,  “of  this 
system,  that  even  if  all  the  standards  should  be  de- 
stroyed or  annihilated,  leaving  no  other  trace  but 
the  knowledge  that  one  of  them  was  the  ten  mil- 
lionth part  of  the  quarter  of  the  terrestrial  meridian, 
and  the  other  the  quantity  of  water  taken  in  its  state 
of  greatest  density,  and  contained  in  the  cube  of  the 
tenth  part  of  the  first  unity;  the  primitive  value  of 
both  might  be  yet  recovered.” 

Of  the  particular  system  adopted  by  France,  they 
observe,  “that  its  parts  are  all  intimately  connected 
with  each  other,  all  dependent  upon  the  primitive 
type,  and  its  multiples  and  subdivisions  follow  a pro- 
gression natural,  simple,  ^asily  understood,  and  ah 


ways  uniform.”  These  advantages  were  held  to  jus- 
tify the  expectation  that  the  standard  established  in 
France  would  become  the  universal  standard  among 
civilized  nations. 

But  the  plan  of  obtaining  an  invariable  standard 
from  nature  is  of  no  easy  execution.  The  type  of 
such  a standard  should  be  equally  accessible  to  all 
nations.  This,  indeed,  the  system  is  admitted  to  re- 
quire. But  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  irregular  to  ob 
servation.  We  do  not  know  that  gravitation  is  uni 
form  in  different  longitudes  though  in  the  same  la- 
titude, nor  that  the  different  meridians  are  similar, 
nor  even  that  the  two  hemispheres  on  each  side  of 
the  equator  are  equal.  If  the  establishment  of  the 
same  meridian  be  pro  posed,  or  for  the  pendulum  the 
same  longitude  and  latitude,  it  will  follow  that  eve- 
ry country  but  one,  must  verify  its  standard  in  a fo- 
reign state.  If  the  figure  of  the  earth  be  irregular 
the  extent  of  that  part  of  the  meridional  arc  which 
is  obtained  by  computation,  must  be  uncertain,  and 
even  in  ascertaining  the  part  which  is  submitted  to 
actual  measurement  the  most  perfect  instrument^, 
and  the  highest  experience,  have  left  the  accuracy 
of  such  a process  in  some  doubt.  The  improvement 
which  has  been  lately  proposed  in  the  use  of  the 
pendulum  seems  likely  to  make  it  more  sensible 
but  not  more  uniform,  and  it  is  singular  that  respec- 
table authorities  differ  by  more  than  half  an  inch 
(59-100)  as  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  which 
will  vibrate  seconds  at  the  same  level  and  at  the  ve- 
ry latitude  (that  of  45)  which  has  been  proposed 
for  the  regulating  pendulum.  If,  however, on  either 
plan  a fixed  proportion  be  established  by  law, 
between  the  standard  and  a natural  type,  the  stand- 
ard itself,  whose  name  and  office  imply  immutabili- 
ty, must  change  with  every  corrected  estimate  of 
the  type  which  is  its  base.  The  first  standard  of 
the  French  measures  was  accordingly  declared  to 
be  provisional. 

Whether  standards  derived  from  the  natural 
types  which  have  been  proposed,  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  been  attributed  to  them,  seems 
therefore  to  be  questionable.  And  the  inconveni- 
ences of  change  are  not  small.  If  a difference 
between  the  measures  of  two  neighboringtowns  af- 
ford opportunities  for  fraud,  how  much  greater 
must  these  be,  when  entirely  new  measures  are 
first  introduced  through  a whole  country.  We 
have  reason,  from  the  experience  of  France,  to 
think  that  these  will  be  adopted  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly; partially  in  some  places,  and  in  all  with  the 
confusion  which  results  from  obtaining  both  the  old 
names,  and  the  old  divisions,  and  giving  them  a 
a new  and  a double  meaning.  It  is  obvious  in  such 
a case,  whatever  benefits  uniformity  and  system 
may  give  to  posterity,  that  the  present  age  must 
pay  no  scanty  price  for  them.  The  difference 
between  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  several 
provinces  of  France  was  so  great,  that  uniformity 
could  not  have  been  obtained  without  violent  inno- 
vations. But  such  is  not  their  condition  in  the  U.  S. 

The  principal  advantage  of  deducing  a standard 
of  measure  from  an  invariable  type  in  nature,  is  re- 
presented to  be,  that,  in  the  event  of  its  loss  or  de- 
struction, it  may  be  restored  without  variation.  But 
the  proportion  which  either  natural  or  arbitrary 
standards  bear  to  any  object  of  invariable  magni- 
tude, which  nature  may  be  thought  to  furnish,  may 
be  ascertained  with  equal  accuracy;  the  restoration 
of  either,  therefore,  must  be  equally  practicable. 
The  old  toise,  although  not  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian,  maybe  as  well  obtained  as  the 
metre,  which  is  supposed  to  be  so,  by  the  measure*, 
ment  of  a meridional  arc; 
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On  the  whole,  the  committee  believe  it  best,  at 
least  in  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  to  adopt 
absolute  standards,  conformed  to  the  weights  and 
measures  which  are  in  most  general  use  among  us. 
If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
loss  of  these  standards,  the  provision  may  be  formed 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  experiment,  and  the  exact- 
est  science,  which  the  country  can  now  command, 
and  without  change  of  standard,  this  provision  may 
be  varied  whenever  the  advancement  of  science 
shall  furnish  a better  process. 

The  committee  will  therefore  confine  the  propo- 
sals which  the}r  shall  submit  to  the  house,  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  first  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
f:to  render  uniform  and  stable  the  measures  (and 
weights)  which  we  already  possess.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  view,  they  propose  that  mo- 
dels of  the  yard,  bushel,  wine  gallon,  and  pound, 
supposed  to  couform  to  those  in  most  common  use 
in  the  United  States,  shall  be  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a commission  of  persons  to  be  selected 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  if  satis- 
factory to  congress,  that  they  shall  be  declared  the 
standard  yard,  bushel,  liquid  gallon,  and  pound  of 
the  United  States. 

If  these  standards  shall  be  adopted  for  our  mea- 
sures, the  law  which  will  establish  them  will  deter- 
mine how  greater  or  less  measures  shall  be  formed 
from  them.  There  is  no  variety  in  the  composi. 
tion  of  these  in  the  different  states,  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  committee,  no  adequate  motive  for  pro- 
posing a change.  There  will  consequently  be  no 
difficulty  in  this  regulation. 

As  to  weights,  there  seems  to  be  no  strong  objec- 
tion to  confirming  the  change  which  general  usage 
has  made,  by  givingup,  as  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  pound  and  ounce  Trey,  and  the  quar- 
ter and  drachm  avoirdupois.  The  pound  'lYoy  has 
been  alone  disused;  there  is  no  coin  as  heavy  as  a 
Troy  ounce,  and  no  coin  of  the  United  States,  as 
heavy  as  an  ounce  avoirdupois.  The  silver  or  gold 
contained  in  the  largest  coins  is  stated  generally  in 
grains,  without  the  use  of  any  higher  denomination. 
In  the  sale  of  drugs  or  bullion,  indeed,  large  weights 
are  necessary;  but  drugs  are  now  sold  by  avoirdu- 
pois weight:  and  the  suppression  of  the  pound  and 
ounce  Troy  will  produce  no  change  in  the  weights 
used  for  bullion  in  the  United  States,  as  these  are 
now  multiplies  of  the  pennyweight  as  far  as  five 
thousand.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  neither  the  mint, 
the  banks,  nor  the  merchants  who  deal  with  them, 
can  be  embarrassed  by  employing  in  their  large 
transactions,  not  a new  weight,  but  the  common 
pound  and  ounce  of  the  country. 

If  we  suppose  the  proportion  between  the  com- 
mon pound  qf  the  United  States,  and  the  grain  used 
in  money  and  medicine,  to  be  one  to  7,000,  we  shall 
probably  not  be  materially  wrong.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence ascertained  between  those  weights  in  England, 
from  which  our  weights  were  derived  originally, 
and  observations  made,  as  the  committee  believe, 
with  great  care  at  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
give  7,000  grains  of  the  weight  of  that  bank  as 
equal  to  the  pound  used  in  the  most  commercial 
city  of  the  United  States,  (New  York.)  Assuming 
this  proportion,  It  will  follow,  that  of  weights  that 
are  in  use  below  a pound  avoirdupois,  (if  we  omit 
the  drachm  and  quarter  avoirdupois,  and  the  pound 
and  ounce  Troy)  the  ounce,  the  scruple  and  the 
grain  are  aliquot  parts  of  the  pound,  the  penny- 
weight and  drachm  are  not  so;  nor  are  the  drachm, 
pennyweight,  scruple,  or  grain,  aliquot  parts  of  the 
ounce.  The  want  of  a series  in  which  all  the  weights 
should  be  multiplies  of  those  which  are  below  them, 


and  the  aliquot  parts  of  those  above  them,  may  be 
inconvenient,  and  is  certainly  not  systematic.  But 
the  inconvenience  is  not  great.  There  is  the  same 
defect  in  the  coins  in  common  use.  T ;e  quarters 
of  a dollar  are  not  multiplies  of  a dime,  nor  the 
eighths  multiplies  of  a cent.  The  eighths  of  a dol- 
lar indeed  are  foreign  coins,  but  the  irregularity  is 
found  to  be  of  little  consequence. 

♦ lie  committee  think,  that  the  defect  in  the  sc- 
ries of  weights  can  produce  no  real  embarrassment, 
if  we  luive  a uniform  pound,  with  sub-divisions  de- 
scending regularly  to  the  64th  part  of  the  pound 
or  quarter  ounce;  if  we  have  a uniform  grain,  which 
is  an  aliquot  part  of  a pound,  ('7,000th)  and  of  the 
eighth  of  the  pound,  or  double  ounce,  and  which 
bears  to  the  ounce  a proportion,  which,  though  ex- 
pressed by  a fraction,  is  represented,  aud  may  be  as- 
certained, by  weights  in  common  use,  (18  dwta.  54 
grs.  or  7 drms.  2$  grs.  or  4374  grs.)  Small,  how- 
ever, as  the  defect  is,  if  it  can  be  removed  without 
inconvenience,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  They 
know  no  better  plan  for  removing  it,  than  that  s in- 
gested by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

This  is  substantially  to  divide  the  pound  :nto 
6,912  instead  of 7,000  grains,  and  the  ounce  into  1 8, 
instead  of  20  pennyweights.  The  grain  would  be 
increased  by  this  plan  by  about  1 1-3  percent,  the 
pennyweight  by  somewhat  less.  The  eagle  would 
contain  3 less  of  the  new  than  of  our  present  grains; 
or,  if  it  were  thought' important  that  it  should  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  grains,  its  value  would  be 
about  12  cents  greater,  In  medicine,  it  may  be 
feared  that  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a change, 
might  produce  some  uneasiness  in  those  who  could 
not  exactly  estimate  its  extent;  nor  would  it  much 
improve  the  system  of  apothecaries’  weights,  since, 
though  it  would  make  the  grain  an  aliquot  part  of 
the  ounce,  neither  the  scrupie  nor  the  drachm  would 
be  so, 

The  committee  think  it  best  that  the  pound  and 
the  grain,  which  may  be  considered  for  different 
purposes,  as  both  units  of  weight,  should  be  chang- 
ed nor  be  suspected  of  being  so.  They  propose, 
therefore,  tluut  the  commission  should  ascertain  the 
proportion  between  the  grain  and  the  pound,  and 
that  that  proportion  should  be  maintained  unaltcr* 
able. 

In  respect  to  the  composition  of  small  weights,  it 
seems  proper  that  the  discordance  between  the  use 
of  the  hundred  and  the  long  hundred,  (or  100  and 
112  lbs.)  and  their  divisions,  should  be  removed,  and 
of  the  two  set  of  Weights,  that  of  the  hundred  pound, 
and  its  divisions,  is  the  simpler  and  the  better.  As 
to  weights  above  the  hundred,  except  the  ton  of 
shipping,  they  are  properly  but  the  names  of  ves- 
sels of  capacity,  of  no  very  determinate  contents,  and 
ought  not  to  be  recognized  as  weights. 

The  modes  of  measurement,  the  allowances  and 
tares  which  are  used  in  the  different  states,  require 
correction  as  well  as  the  measures  themselves.  The 
subject  was  brought  to  the  view  of  the  house  by  r. 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  January 
last,  but  in  that  laborious  session  there  was  not  time 
to  undertake  it.  It  will  still  be  better  to  defer  the 
provisions  which  it  may  require,  until  they  can  bd 
included  in  the  law  which  shall  establish  the  star, 
dards. 

In  fixing  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  it 
will  be  proper  that  congress  shall  determine  the 
means  which  shall  be  employed  for  their  preserva- 
tion, and  perhaps,  as  connected  with  this  object,  for 
their  restoration,  if  they  shall  be  lost;  for  the  distri- 
bution of  models  with  which  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures employed  in  commerce  ma}-  be  compare^, 
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and  for  enforcing1  the  use  of  such  as  correspond  with  I 
these  models. 

The  committee  propose,  that  the  standards  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
These  will  be  employed  but  rarely  to  verify  the  mo- 
dels which  may’  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
government,  The  law  which  establishes  the  stand- 
ard, will  determine  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  to 
be  used. 

The  means  which  may  be  employed  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  standards,  if  they  should  be  lost  or  im- 
paired, are  sufficiently  analogous  to  some  of  those 
which  may  be  used  for  securing  the  accurate  exe- 
cution of  the  models,  as  well  as  the  weights  and 
measures  in  common  use,  to  make  it  convenient  to 
consider  the  two  subjects  together.  Indeed  it  must 
be  an  extravagant  fondness  for  system  which  would 
lead  us  to  deny  that  the  models,  if  proper  precau- 
tions be  taken  to  secure  their  fidelity,  will  probably 
furnish  a sufficiently  correct,  as  well  as  an  easy  mean 
for  the  restoration  of  the  standards  if  they  should  be 
lost. 

The  careful  observation  of  the  proportions  which 
tjie  standards  of  measure  bear  to  each  other,  and 
that  of  the  relations  which  each  of  these  holds  to  the 
dimensions  of  a quantity  of  pure  water  of  a given 
temperature,  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
standard  pound,  will  sufficiently  provide  for  the  con- 
tingency of  the  loss  of  any  number  of  these  stand- 
ards less  than  the  whole.  The  committee  propose, 
that  tiiese  relations  shall  be  ascertained  and  re- 
ported by  the  commission,  whose  appointment  has 
been  already  suggested. 

If  it  be  thought  prudent  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
gency of  the  loss,  at.  the  same  time  of  all  the  stand- 
ards and  all  the  models,  on  which  a just  reliance  may 
be  placed,  it  may  be  done  by  ascertaining  the  rela- 
tion between  the  standard  measure  of  length  and! 
the  pendulum*  and  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  Which  \ 
of  these  relations  can  be  most  safely  relied  on  for  the  j 
restoration  of  the  standard,  can  be  best  determined 
when  its  loss  shall  occur.  The  designation  of  these 
relations  by  a commission  may  also  facilitate  a com- 
parison with  the.  measures  of  foreign^  countries. 
Tin-  committee  do  not,  however,  recommend  the 
difficult  and  costly  expedient  of  measuring  a large 
arc  o'-  the  meric  an  in  this  country-,  but  the  commis- 
sion may  ascertain  the  proportion  between  bur 
stan  lard  and  the  great  arc  which  has  been  measured 
by  the  the  French  mathematicians,  or  the  quarter  of 
a*  meridional  circle  inferred  from  it.  They  can  do 
this,  indeed,  only  by  a comparison  with  the  French 
measures  in  which  the  result  of  that  operation  has1 
been  stated.  The  length  of  a pendulum  or  rod, 
which  shall  vibrate  seconds  of  meantime,  is  an  ob- 
ject, of  more  convenient  comparison,  and  the  com- 
mission may  probably  think  it  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  relation  between  this  and  our  standard  of  length 
by  their  own  observation. 

The  most  accurate  designation  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  standard  of  length  and  the  penduhim  on 
an  arc  of  the  meridian,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of 
anv  direct  service  in  promoting  the  accuracy  of  mea- 
s i • s ic  common  use.  Considerable  variation  is  less 
to  be  apprehended  in  the  models  of  lineal  measure 
than  in  any  other.  And  the  determination  of  the 
proportions. between  lineal  measures  and  measures 
of  capacity,  and.  between  both  these,  weights,  may 
have  some  effect  in  enabling  us  to  detect  without 
too  difficult  a process  the  defects  of  measures  of  ca- 
pacity and  possibly  of  weights  in  common  use.  For 
this  purpose  it  would  perhaps  be  convenient  to  es- 
tablish not  merely  the  cubical  contents  of  the  com- 
mon measures  of  capacity,  but  to  fix  determinate 


forms  for  all  these,  and  dimensions  whose  correct- 
ness might  be  ascertained  by  the  common  measures 
of  length.  What  these  forms  should  be,  it  wouldbe 
proper  to  leave  to  the  decisio  o the  comm.ssion, 
although  the  strength  cf  the  cvl  nder,  its  general 
use,  and,  according  to  the  commission  of  the  French 
institue,  the  greater  exactness  which  may  in  prac- 
tice be  given  to  that  figure,  are  strong  reasons  for 
employing  it. 

The  designation  of  measures  of  capacity,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  if  of  rain  water  of  a convenient  tem- 
perature, would  be  equal  in  weight  to  a pound,  or 
any  part  or  multiple  of  it,  would  furnish  a test  which 
might  sometimes  be  applied  to  common  weights. 
But  it  will  be  easier  to  avoid  considerable  variation 
in  the  models  of  weight,  than  of  cubic  measure;  and 
and  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  rain  water, 
of  a conveni  ent  temperature,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  several  measures  of  capacity,  furnishes 
a security  of  easy  employment  for  the  fairness  of 
such  measures. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  models  of  weights  and 
measures,  exactly  compared  with  their  several 
standards,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  different  states. 
To  prevent  unnecessary  delay,  it  may  be  proper  to 
allow  the  commission  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
preparing  the  models  which  are  to  be  proposed  as 
standards,  to  cause  to  be  prepared,  also,  a number  of 
models  for  distribution.  The  committee  think  that 
there  should  be  sent  to  eachstate,  to  be  distributedas 
may  be  directed  by  its  legislature,  a number  of  each 
of  these  models  equal  to  the  number  of  members  to 
which  the  state  is  entitled  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States;  and  that  models  of  each 
standard  should  be  deposited  with  the  marshal  of 
each  state,  and  with  every  collector  of  customs 
throughout  the  United  States.  To  enable  the  go- 
vernment to  make  this  distribution,  and  to  reserve 
the  number  of  models  which  it  may  be  proper  that 
it  should  have  at  its  disposition,  the  committee  pro- 
pose that  of  each  model  should  be  provided. 

The  committee  are  not  unaware  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  accurate  execution  of  models  of  measure. 
There  are  too  many  memorials  of  this,  to  allow 
them  to  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  province  of  the  artist 
that  the  great  impediment  to  uniform  measures  will 
be  fo  nd.  They  believe,  however,  that  all  the  prac- 
tical advantages  of  uniformity  may  be  obtained  by  a 
degree  of  skill  and  attention,  which  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect. 

The  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  pro- 
pose any  penal  provision  for  enforcing  the  use  of  the 
standards  which  may  be  established  by  congress. 
The  constant  interference  which  such  provisions 
would  imply,  with  the  minutest  and  most  frequent 
transactions  of  society,  might  be  justified  by  the 
words,  hut  unless  they  shall  be  found  indispensable, 
would  ill  comport  with  the  general  spirit  and  cha- 
racter of  the  constitution.  It  was  right  that  there 
should  be  a provision  for  uniform  standards  of  mea- 
sures and  of  weights,  as  of  coins,  throughout  the  U. 
States.  The  only  authority  capable  of  establishing 
these  was  the  general  government.  But  the  power 
] of  enforcing  the  use  of  measures  and  weights,  which 
shall  conform  to.  these  standards,  may  be  most  con- 
veniently and  effectually  exercised  bj  the  state  au- 
thorities. The  laws  of  many,  and  perhaps  most  of 
the  states  are  adequate  to  this  purpose,  without 
much  amendment.  But,  to  admit  of  amendments 
where  they  may  be  necessary,  it  may  be  well,  if  con- 
gress shall  approve  the  standards  proposed,  that  it 
should  determine  on  a more  distant  day  than  would 
otherwise  be  proper,  after  which  no  other  weights 
I and  measures^han  such  as  conform  to  these  stand- 
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ards,  should  be  esteemed  legal.  For  the  execution 
of  contracts  made  before  that  day,  in  states  whose 
legal  weights  and  measures  have  been  different  from 
those  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  congress,  a table 
of  equivalents,  between  the  new  and  old  weights 
and  measures  must  be  formed,  or  in  this  class  of 
cases,  comparatively  few,  and  which  will  every  day 
become  fewer,  the  old  ones  may  continue  to  be  used 
without  inconvenience. 

There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  the  commit- 
tee, to  be  any  objection  to  the  employment  of  the 
models  of  weight  and  measure,  (as  soon  as  the  stand- 
ards shall  have  been  established)  in  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  government  is  a party,  either  in  sales  or 
purchases,  or  the  collection  of  duties.  In  old  con- 
tracts, the  same  provision  must  apply  to  the  govern- 
ment as  to  any  other  party. 

The  committee  are  sensible  how  large  a part  of 
their  report  consists  rather  in  objections  to  the  plans 
of  others  than  in  the  recommendation  and  develop- 
ment of  their  own.  They  propose,  indeed,  that 
little  should  be  done;  that  standards  conformed  to 
those  in  most  common  use  among  us,  should  be  ac- 
curately made,  and  carefully  preserved,  at  the  seat 
of  government;  that  correct  models  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  diff  erent  districts  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  proportions  and  relations  between  these  should 
be  ascertained. 

The  committee  have  directed  their  chairman  to 
move  the  resolutions  which  will  be  necessary  to  car- 
ry into  effect  the  proposals  contained  in  their  re- 
port. 

Resolved,  by  the % senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  president  shall  be  authorised  to 
appoint  a commission  of  persons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  so  appointed  shall 
cause  to  be  traced  on  a rod  of  whatever  metal  they 
shall  deem  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  yard 
measure  which  is  in  most  common  use  throughout 
the  U.  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  shall  cause  to  be 
made,  of  whatever  material  and  shape  they  shall 
deem  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  a vessel,  whose 
capacity  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  bushel, 
in  most  common  use  throughout  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  Shall  cause  to  be 
made,  of  whatever  material  and  form  they  shall 
deem  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  a Vessel,  whose 
capacity  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  wine  gallon 
in  most  common  use  in  the  U.  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  shall  cause  to  be 
made,  of  whatever  metal  they  shall  deem  most  ad- 
visable, a pound  avoirdupois,  of  the  weight  of  that 
which  is  in  most  common  use  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  shall  cause  expe- 
riments to  be  made  under  their  direction,  to  ascer- 
tain, with  the  utmost  exactness  which  the  state  of 
science  permits,  the  proportion  which  the  yard 
measure  of  the  United  States,  bears  to  the  length 
of  a pendulum,  vibrating  seconds  of  mean  time,  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  place  and  tempera- 
ture at  which  they  shall  deem  it  most  advisable  that 
the  experiment  shall  be  made. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  shall  ascertain  the 
proportion  which  this  yard  bears  to  an  arc  of  the 
the  terrestrial  meridian,  intercepted  between  the 
equator  and  the  north  pole,  according  to  the  most 
accurate  measurements,  which  have  been  made  of 
degrees  of  a meridional  circle,  and  the  best  establish- 
ed computations  of  such  arc. 


Resolved,  hat  the  commission  shall  cause  to  be 
ascertained  the  number  of  cubical  inches  contained 
in  the  bushel  of  the  TJ.  States,  and  the  dimensions 
and  forms  of  vessels  of  equal  capacity  to  such  bush- 
el, and  to  the  half,  fourth,  eight,  32d  and  64th  part 
thereof,  to  which  the  common  measures  of  length 
may  be  conveniently  applied,  to  ascertain  such  ca- 
pacity. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  shall  cause  to  be 
ascertained  the  weights  of  rain  water,  at  any  tempe- 
rature which  they  may  deem  it  most  advisable  to 
use,  which  would  be  contained  in  the  bushel  of  the 
U.  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  comnnssion  shall  cause  to  be 
ascertained  the  number  of  cubical  inches  contained 
in  the  wine  gallon  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  di  men- 
sions  and  forms  of  vessels  of  equal  capacity  to  such 
gallon,  and  to  the  4th,  8th,  and  16th  part  thereof,  to 
which  the  common  measures  of  length  may  be  con- 
veniently applied,  to  ascertain  such  capacity. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  shall  cause  to  be 
ascertained  the  weight  of  rain  water,  at  anv  tempe- 
rature they  may  deem  itexpedientto  employ,  which 
would  be- contained  in  the  wine  gallon  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  shall  cause  to  be 
ascertained  the  number  of  cubical  inches  of  distilled 
water,  at  any  temperature  they  may  deem  it  most 
advisable  to  use,  the  weight  of  which  shall  be  equal 
to  the  poundof  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  shall  cause  to  be 
ascertained  the  proportion  between  the  pound  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  grain  employed  for  weighing 
medicines  and  the  precious  metals.* 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  a number  of  the  models  of  the  yard,  bushel, 
wine  gallon,  and  pound,  not  exceeding  of  each, 
of  the  form  and  material  which  may  be  most  conve- 
nient for  distribution  and  comparison  among  the 
states. 


Generals  Jackson  and  Scott. 

We  were  a long  time  in  doubt  whether  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  ought  to  be  Registered  or 
not.  It  is  personal  and  ex-parte,  and  will  necessarily 
lead  to  a counter  statement.  But,  on  the  whole, 
believing  that  most  of  our  readers  will  be  desirous 
of  seeing  and  preserving  these  papers,  we  have 
concluded  to  gratify  that  desire,  at  some  small  sacri- 
fice of  opinion;  for  this  paper  cannot  become  a de- 
pository of  the  conflicts  of  individuals,  no  matter 
how  high  their  standing  may  be. 

We  have  only  one  remark  to  make  on  this  cor- 
respondence: the  practice  of  writing  anonymous 
letters  is  among  the  meanest  of  all  things,  and  we 
sincerely  regret  that  general  Jackson  did  not  throw 
that  which  he  received,  unread,  or  at  least  unheed- 
ed into  the  fire.  The  “Columbian”  undertakes  to 
say,  but  not  by  authority,  that  gov.  Clinton  s not 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  letter — and  we  reallv 
hope  that  he  is  not.  We  should  indeed,  be  sorry 
to  see  such  a retailing  of  private  conversation  fixed 
upon  any  one  pretending  to  the  character  of  a gen- 
tleman. Ed.  Register. 

Correspondence  between  major  general  Jackson  and 
brevet  major  genertd  Scott,  on  the  subject  of  an  or- 
der bearing  date  the  22 d Jlpril,  1817;  published  by 
the  former  to  the  troops  of  his  division , and  printed 
about  the  same  time,  in  most  of  the  public  papers. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

This  correspondence  is  offered  in  manuscript.  Un- 
der the  following  circumstances. 
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On  the  21st  of  Feb.  1818,  the  war  department 
issued  in  orders,  a regulation  in  these  words — “All 
publications  relative  to  transactions  between  offi- 
cers, of  a private  and  personal  nature,  are  prohibit- 
ed. Any  newspaper  or  handbill,  of  such  a charac- 
ter, will  be  cause  for  the  arrest  of  an  officer,  and 
the  foundation  of  charge  against  him.  It  is  made 
the  duty  of  all  officers,  having  the  power,  to  arrest 
and  prefer  evidence  for  charge  on  such  publication, 
and  whenever  such  charge  is  preferred,  one  speci- 
fication of  which,  will  be  the  violation  of  this  regula- 
tion, the  proper  authority  will  bring  the  officer  to  a 
trial  before  a general  court  martial.” 

Up  to  this  moment,  general  Scott  has  not  violat- 
ed this  regulation,  either  in  its  letter  or  spirit.  In- 
deed, he  had  no  inclination  to  obtrude  on  the  pub- 
lic, his  difference  with  general  Jackson,  until  the 
latter  had,  particularly  during  his  recent  tour  be- 
tween Nashville  and  New  York,  widely  circulated 
garbled*  manuscript  copies  of  the  correspondence, 
and  caused  allusions  to  be  made  to  it  in  certain  pub- 
lic papers,  in  a similar  spirit  of  malevolence  and 
misreprese  ntati  on . 

These  facts  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
general  Scott,  he,  on  the  22d  ultimo,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  secretary  of  war,  to  the  above  regula- 
tion; not  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
government,  but  to  ask  permission  to  defend  him- 
self, by  a fair  publication  in  a pamphlet  form,  as  that 
mode  seemed  to  stand  precisely  on  the  same  ground 
with  a publication  in  manuscript;  neither  being  ex- 
pressly prohibited. 

The  secretary  said,  in  reply,  that  the  department 
was  not  in  possession  of  evidence  to  the  fact  of  the 
violation  of  its  regulation,  and  even  if  such  evidence 
were  furnished,  that  would  rather  be  a reason  for 
enforcing  the  penalty  against  the  guilty , than  a mo- 
tive for  relaxation  in  respect  to  the  other  party. 

Without  deciding  in  his  own  mind,  whether  this 
rould  or  luould  be  done,  in  respect  to  general  Jack- 
son,  general  Scott  on  the  8th  inst.  furnished  the  se- 
cretary with  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the 
garbled  publication  before  asserted — leaving  it  to 
him,  as  the  conservator  of  the  discipline  of  the  ar- 
my, to  say,  whether  this  regulation  was  violated  or 
not,  and  to  act  or  acquiesce  as  he  might  think  pro- 
per. But  feeling  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  his  controversy  with  general 
Jackson,  a vindication  of  his  character  before  the 
public,  was  a preliminary  step  of  the  the  first  necessity , 
general  Scott  in  the  same  letter,  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  proper  authority,  the  following 
points. 

1st.  Seeing  that  the  regulation  in  question  had 
not  received  the  sanction  of  congress,  to  which  bo- 
dy the  right  is  given  “to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,” 
(1st  section  8th  article  constitution')  and  according 
to  the  practice  in  such  cases,  general  Scott  suggest- 
ed, that,  perhaps  it  might  be  recalled. 

* Extract  of  a letter  dated  at  New  York,  March  2d’ 

1&19,  written  by  a gentleman  of  honor  and  intel- 
ligence. 

“General  Jackson,  during  his  late  visit  to  this 
place,  was  at  some  trouble  to  cause  to  be  widely 
distributed,  his  correspondence  with  you — He  left 
with  a gentleman  flate  a lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
army)  a copy,  say  of  the  anonymous  letter,  his  letter 
to  you,  your  reply,  and  his  rejoinder,  all  certified 
by  his  aid  de-camp.”  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  fourth  letter  of  the  series  was  omitted. 
General  Scott  has  other  evidence  of  unfairness 
practised  at  other  places. 


2d.  Supposing  the  regulation  to  be  valid  without 
such  sanction,  it  was  asked,  whether  a publication  in 
a pamphlet  form,  like  a publication  in  manuscript, 
might  not  be  considered  a casus  omissus,  and,  there-' 
fore,  innocent? 

3d.  If  it  were  decided,  that  both  those  modes  of 
publication  were  prohibited,  general  Scott  desired 
that  it  might  be  particularly  observed,  that  the  re- 
gulation was,  in  the  hands  of  general  Jackson,  at 
once  an  instrument  of  offence  and  defence. 

It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  the  regulation  is  not. 
to  be  recalled,  and  that  general  Jackson  will  not  be 
selected  as  the  pivot  on  which  to  try  the  question, 
whether,  a manuscript  publication  be  a violation  of 
the  regulation  or  not.  As  the  weaker  party,  in  the 
controversy,  both  before  the  government  and  the 
country,  general  Scott  has  no  disposition  to  come 
to  trial  on  the  other  point  touching  the  pamphlet? 
although  the  principles  governing  the  two  cases  ap- 
pear to  be  precisely  the  same.  It  is  enough  that 
he  admits,  that  “Laws  are  made  for  the  weak,  and 
not  for  the  strong,”  without  wishing  the  public 
should  have  before  it,  at  the  same  time,  and  at  his 
expense,  two  living  and  concurrent  illustrations  of 
the  truths  contained  in  that  apothegm. 

General  Scott,  therefore,  has  no  mode  left  him  to 
counteract  the  machinations  he  complains  of,  or  to 
vindicate  his  character,  except  by  shielding  himself 
under  the-precedent  set  by  his  opponent,  in  respect 
to  the  form  of  publication;  and  in  this  form  the  pub- 
lic shall  have  the  entire  correspondence. 

But  here,  again,  general  Scott  labors  under  a 
great  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  his  oppo- 
nent. He  has  not  a numerous  staff  to  copy,  to  cer- 
tify, and  circulate  the  correspondence.  lie  in  the 
discharge  of  the  laborious  duty  confided  to  him, 
happens,  at  this  moment,  not  to  have  an  aid-de- 
camp  with  him.  His  occupations  do  not  permit 
him  to  cry  his  papers  through  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union,  nor  can  he  have  recourse  to  any  person 
about  him  for  the  convenient  frank  to  relieve  his 
pocket  from  the  charge  of  postage.  Laboring  un- 
der these  disadvantages,  under  fatigue  and  indispo- 
sition, he  makes  this  appeal  to  the  public,  and  begs, 
that  the  few  friends  to  w hom  he  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  send  copies,  will  give  them  the  widest 
circulation. — Some  other  persons  will  be  furnished 
in  due  time, 

Richmond,  (Va.)  March  18th,  1819. 

Origin  of  the  Correspondence , 

General  Scott  first  saw,  at  his  quarters,  in  New 
York,  about  the  last  of  May,  1817,  the  celebrated 
order.  He  read  it  in  haste,  and  does  not  recollect 
to  have  made  any  particular  remark  on  it  at  that 
time. 

About  the  9th  of  June  following,  gen.  Scott  went 
to  dine  at  a private  house,  where  he  met  a highly 
respectable  family  and  company,  and  among  the 
guests,  the  governor  elect,  of  the  state.  By  this  time, 
the  order  had  been  printed  in  all  the  city  papers, 
and  was,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  leading  topic 
every  where.  It  soon  became  the  subject  of  con- 
versation (before  dinner)  between  the  governor 
and  gen.  Scott,  w ho  were  seated  near  each  other. 
The  governor  thought  the  order  mutinous,  and  ge- 
neral Scott  felt  himself  called  upon,  by  the  turn  of 
conversation,  if  not  expressly  invited  (yrYnch  is  his  be- 
lief) to  state,  professionally,  what  were  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  question  raised  by  gen.  Jackson 
w ith  the  wrar  department  or  president. 

His  opinion  and  his  illustrations,  or  in  other  words, 
what  was  said  by  him,  at  the  time  and  on  two  other 
occasions  (the  one  before,  the  other  after  the  14th 
of  August)  will  be  found  in  substance,  and  almost 
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literally,  in  the  second  letter  of  the  series.  This 
conversation  was,  no  doubt,  partially  overheard  by 
one  or  two  other  guests,  though  conducted  in  the 
ordinary  tone,  and  not  obtruded  on  the  company. 

The  other  conversation/inor  to  the  14th  of  August 
(the  date  of  the  anonymous  letter)  was  with  three 
gentlemen,  whose  characters  and  pursuits,  make  it 
quite  impossible  to  suspect  either  of  them,  of  being 
fteneral  Jackson's  anony  mous  correspondent 
’ LETTER  I. 

General  Jackson  to  General  Scott 

Head  quarters,  division  of  the  south, 

Nashville,  Sept.  8,  1817. 

13t® — With  that  candour  due  the  character  you 
have  sustained  as  a soldier  and  a man  of  honour, 
and  with  the  frankness  of  the  latter,  I address  you. 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  an  anonymous  letter,  post 
marked  New  York,  14th  August,  1817,  together 
with  a publication,  taken  from  the  Columbian,  which 
accompanied  the  letter  I have  not  permitted  myself 
for  a moment  to  believe  that  the  conduct  ascribed 
to  you  is  correct.  Candour,  however,  induces  me  to 
lay  them  before  you,  that  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  say  how  far  they  be  incorrectectly  stated. 

If  my  order  has  been  the  subject  of  your  animad- 
versions, it  is  believed  you  will  at  once  admit  it,  and 
the  extent  to  which  you  may  have  gone. 

I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  ' ANDREW  JACKSON. 

General  \V.  Scott, 

United  States * Army. 

Anonymous  letter  addressed  to  maj.  general 
Andrew  Jackson,  post  marked,  “New  York,  August 
14”  and  received  the  3d  Sept.  1818  (enclosed  in 
the  foregoing.) 

“Your  late  order  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
private  and  some  public  remark.  The  war  office 
gentry  and  their  adherents,  pensioners  and  expect- 
ants, have  all  been  busy:  but  no  one  (of  sufficient 
mark  for  your  notice)  more  than  major  gen.  Scott, 
who  I am  credibly  informed,  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the 
order  in  question,  an  act  of  mutiny.  In  his  district 
he  is  the  organ  of  government  insinuations,  and  the 
•upposed  author  of  the  paper  enclosed — which,  how- 
ever (the  better  to  cover  him)  was  not  published  un- 
til he  had  left  this  city  for  the  lakes.  Be  on  your 
guard,  as  they  have  placed  spies  upon  Brown  here 
— so  it  is  probable  you  are  not  without  them.  The 
eastern  federalists  having  now  all  become  good  re- 
publicans, and  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  presi- 
dent, as  he  to  them,  government  can  now  do  well 
without  the  aid  of  Tennessee,  &c.  &c.  A word  to 
the  wise  is  enough.  The  enclosed  is  taken  from 
the  Columbian,  a paper  of  much  circulation  inthis 
atate,  New  York.”  Certified  and  (signed)  J.  M.  Glas- 
sell,  aid-de-camp. 

NOTES.— [on  the  above.] 

War  office  gentry,  &c.  If  the  writer  meant  to  class 
gen.  Scott  among  them,  he  was  totally  mistaken. — 
The  acting  secretary  of  war,  between  the  summer  of 
1816,  and  December,  1817,  was  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  department — a very  worthy  and  highly  respect, 
able  private  gentleman,  but  previously  unknown  as  a 
public  character,  and  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
gen.  Scott  i as  was  frequently  expresssed  by  him  at 
the  time)  an  unfit  person  to  preside  over  the  army, 
or  to  represent  it,  before  the  congress  or  the  coun- 
try. It  is  due  this  gentleman  to  add,  that  whilst  in 
thie  department,  he  conducted  himself  with  great 
modesty  and  propriety:  gen.  Scott,  had  nothing' to 
expect  or  to  ask  from  the  department,  except  what 
the  law  and  his  rank  entitled  him  to. 

In  this  district  he  is  the  organ,  &c.  This  it  utterly 
false.  Gen,  Scott  lias  never,  since  the  war,  taken 


part  either  in  general  or  local  politics.  He  hcl^ 
no  correspondence  with  the  executive  department3 
of  the  goverment,  except  on  professional  matters,  and 
none  with  the  president;  and  can  almost  say  with 
certainty,  that  he  never  once  had  a conversation  with 
a resident  of  New  Y ork,  on  the  politics  of  the 
state,  except  with  one  or  two  friends  of  the  army, 
the  particular  admirers  of  Mr.  Clinton. 

They  have  placed  spies  upon  Hroxun  here  &.C.  &.c. 
— Generals  Brown  and  Scott  were,  and  are,  on  terms 
of  friendship  and  intimacy.  He  has  read  this  corres- 
pondence (in  January,  1818)  and  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that  gen.  Jackson  had  sent  him  a copy  of  the 
anonymous  letter  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against 
general  Scott.  The  latter  jestingly  remarked  to 
general  Brown,  that  if  a spy  had  been  placed  on  him, 
the  president  was  the  person;  for  at  the  time  the 
anonymous  letter  was  writen,  the  two  were  making 
a tour  around  the  northwest  frontier  together,  and 
on  terms  of  much  mutual  respect  and  good  will. — 
General  Scott  has  reason  to  believe  moreover,  that 
gen.  Brown  is  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Monroe,  as  pre- 
sident, and  the  latter  with  gen.  Brown,  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  army,  'i  his  is  to  the  honor  of  both, 
for  gen.  Brown  is  known  to  be  a decided  Clintonian. 

The  eastern  federalists,  &c. — Here  we  discover 
the  hand  of  a master.  Never  was  gudgeon  seized 
with  more  avidity!  “A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.” 
The  buit  was  swallowed,  and  gen.  Jackson  has  put 
his  character  for  -wisdom  beyond  all  controversy, 
“De  Witt  Clinton  our  next  president,”  has  since 
been,  it  is  said,  his  standing  toast.  But  let  us  recal 
to  mind  some  of  the  political  events  of  that  day- 
Mr.  Clinton  has  just  been  elected  governor,  and  an 
election  was  then  going  on  in  PennsyfVania,  from 
which,  he  was  supposed  to  entertain  hopes  of  the 
most  favorable  results.  Had  his  friends  succeeded 
in  electing  gen.  Hiester,  republican  Tennessee  and 
general  Jackson  would  have  constituted  a handsome 
addition  to  the  nucleus  of  opposition.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  not  to  perceive  that  a Clintonian 
must  have  been  the  anonymous  writer.  Gen  Scott 
repeats,  that  lie  has  been  but  a passive  observer  of 
those  events — not  that  he  had  not  all  the  rights  of 
any  other  citizen,  in  regard  to  such  questions,  but 
because,  a respect  for  himself  (under  his  relation 
with  the  president,  as  commander  and  commanded ) in- 
duced him  to  wave  those  rights. 

The  following  article  was  enclosed  in  the  forego- 
ing letters: 

General  Jackson’s  doctrines  of  obedience. — Que- 
ries to  the  editor  of , and  other  learned  casuists. 

1.  Suppose  the  government  of  the  United  States 
give  orders  to  a general  officer,  or  delicately  signify 
their  wishes  and  intentions,  to  remove  from  a cer- 
tain command,  one  of  the  general’s  proteges  and  fa- 
vorites? These  orders,  or  intentions  of  govern- 
ment, are  not  pleasing  to  either  the  chief,  or  his 
subordinate.  They,  therefore,  employ  their  joint 
faculties  of  manoeuvring  to  frustrate  the  object  of 
government. — By  artifices,  evasions,  and  pretended 
misapprehensions  of  meaning,  they  have  so  far  pre- 
vailed as  to  hold  a command  in  defiance  <?f  govern- 
ment itself,  for  nearly  a year. 

Does  not  this  case  prove,  that  government,  when 
restricted,  according  to  the  dictatorial  system  of 
gen.  Jackson,  may  not  only  be  tricked  and  insulted, 
but  absolutely  nullified?  What  redress  would  an  in- 
terested court  martial  afford? 

2.  Suppose  that  through  the  same  general,  posi- 
tive orders  were  given,  bv  government,  for  another 
officer  to  supersede  his  protege  and  favorite  in  the* 
command  of  his  usurped  place. 

Suppose  these  positive  orders,  as  they  were  not 
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susceptible  of  quibble  or  subterfuge,  be  pocketed, 
laid  aside,  delayed,  and  not  executed,  for  more 
months  than  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  days  or 
hours;  would  this  case  prove  the  utility  of  govern- 
ment relying  for  the  execution  of  its  orders  solely  on 
the  integrity  of  a commander!1  Perhaps  it  may  be 
alleged,  that  such  cases  are  purely  imaginary,  let 
facts  which  have  occurred  in  less  than  a year  be  ex- 
amined, and  it  will  then  be  known  whether  they  vary 
in  any  respect,  from  the  cases'as  above  stated. 

A.  QUERIST. 

“Certified  and  signed,  J.  M.  Glassell,  aid  de  camp.” 
LETTER  II. 

Gen.  Scott  to  gen.  Jackson. 

Head  quarters , Is*  and  3d  military  departments , 

JYeto  York,  Oct.  4th,  1817. 

Sik — 1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
oflyour  letter  of  the  8th  ultimo,  together  with  the 
two  papers  therein  enclosed. 

I am  not  the  author  of  the  miserable  and  unmeaning 
.article  copied  from  the  “Columbian,”  and  (not  being 
a reader  of  that  gazette)  should  probably  never  have 
heard  of  it,  but  for  the  copyyou  have  sent  me.  And 
whilst  on  the  subject  of  writing  and  publishing,  it 
may  save  time  to  say,  at  once,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  substance  of  two  articles  which  appeared 
in  “ The  Enquirer”  last  fall,  and  a journal  kept  whilst 
a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  I have  not  writ- 
ten, nor  caused  any  other  to  write  a single  line  for 
any  gazette  whatever,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war. 

Conversing  with  some  two  or  three  private  gen- 
tlemen, about  as  many  times  on  the  subject  of  the 
division  order,  dated  at  Nashville,  April  22d,  1817;  it 
is  true  that  I gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  that  paper, 
was,  as  it  respected  the  future,  mutinous  in  its  cha- 
racter and  tendency,  and,  as  it  respected  the  past,  a 
reprimand  of  the  commander  in  chief,  the  president 
of  the  United  States;  for  although  the  latter  be  not 
expressly  named,  it  is  a principle  well  understood, 
that  the  war  department,  without  at  least  his  sup- 
posed sanction,  cannot  give  a valid  command  to  an  en- 
sign. 

I have  thus,  sir,  frankly  answered  the  queries  ad 
dressed  to  me,  and  which  were  suggested  to  you 
by  the  letter  of  your  anonymous  correspondent; 
but  on  a question  so  important  as  that  which  you 
have  raised  with  the  war  department,  or  in  other 
words  with  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  which,  I find  myself  incidentally  involved,  I must 
take  leave  to  illustrate  my  meaning  a little;  in  doing 
which,  I shall  employ  almost  the  precise  language 
which  was  used  on  the  occasions  above  alluded  to. 

Take  any  three  officers — Let  A be  the  common 
superior,  B the  immediate  commander,  and  C the 
common  junior.  A wishes  to  make  an  order  which 
shall  affect  C.  The  good  of  the  service,  etiquette 
and  country,  require,  no  doubt,  that  the  order 
should  pa  s through  B;  or,  if  expedition  and  the  dis- 
persed situation  of  the  parties  make  it  necessary  to 
send  the  order  diced  to  C (of  which  necessity  A is 
the  judge)  the  good  of  the  service  etiquette,  and 
country  require,  with  as  little  doubt  that  A notify 
B thereof,  as  soon  as  practicable.  Such  notice,  of 
itself,  has  always  been  held  sufficient,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances last  stated.  But  we  will  suppose  that 
A sends  the  order  direct  to  C,  and  neglects  to  noti- 
tify  B thereof,  and  such  appears  to  be  the  precise 
case  alluded  to  in  the  order  before  cited.  Has  B 
no  redress  against  this  irregularity?  He  may  un- 
questionably remonstrate  with  A,  in  a respectful 
manner,  and  if  remonstrance  fails,  and  there  be  a 
higher  military  authority  than  A,  Bmay  appeal  to  it 


for  redress.  Now  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
there  existed  no  such  higher  authority — The  war 
department,  or  in  other  words,  the  president  being 
the  common  superior  (A.)  and  the  General  of  di- 
vision, the  intermediate  commander  (B.)  A pri- 
vate and  respectful  remonstrance,  therefore,  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  mode  of  redress  which  circum- 
stances admitted  of.  An  appeal  to  the  army  or  the 
public,  before  or  after  such  remonstrance,  seems  to 
haye  been  a greater  irregularity  than  the  measure 
complained  of;  to  reprobate  that  measure  publicly, 
as  the  division  order  does,  was  to  mount  still  higher 
inthe.scale  of  indecorum,  but  when  the  order  g^ves 
so  far  as  to  prohibit  to  all  officers  in  the  division,  an 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  unless  received  through  division 
head  quarters,  it  appears  to  me,  that  nothing  but 
mutiny  and  defiance,  can  be  understood  or  intend- 
ed., 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  must 
have  escaped  you,  as  I am  pursuacled  there  is  not  a 
man  in  America  less  disposed  to  shift  responsibility 
from  himself  to  a weaker  part  than  yourself.  Sup- 
pose the  war  department,  by  order  of  the  president, 
sends  instructions  direct  to  the  commanding  officers, 
perhaps  a captain,  at  Natchitoches  (a  post  within 
your  division)  to  attack  the  body  of  Spanish  royal- 
ists nearest  to  that  frontier;  if  the  captain  obeys, 
you  arrest  him;  but  if,  in  compliance  with  vour 
prohibition,  he  sets  the  commands  of  the  president 
at  naught,  he  would  find  himself  in  a direct  con- 
flict with  the  highest  military  authority  under  the 
constitution,  and  thus  would  have  to  maintain  against 
that  “fearful  odds,”  the  dangerous  position  laid 
down  in  your  order.  Surely  this  consequence  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  by  you,  when  you  penned 
that  order.* 

I must  pray  you  to  believe,  sir,  that  I have  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  on  this  great  question,  without 
the  least  hostility  to  yourself,  personally,  and  with- 
out any  view  of  making  my  court  in  another  quar- 
ter, as  is  insinuated  by  your  anonymous  correspon- 
dent. I have  nothing  to  fear  or  hope  from  either 
party.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  executive  will  be  of- 
fended, at  the  opinion,  that  it  has  committed  an  ir- 
regularity in  the  transmission  of  one  of  its  orders; 
and,  as  to  yourself,  although  I cheerfully  admit  that 
you  are  my  superior,  I deny  that  you  are  my  com- 
manding officer,  within  tli£  meaning  of  the  btharti- 

*Let  it  here  be  remembered,  that  this  illustrative; 
statement  was  strictly  in  reply:  gen.  Jackson  had  said., 
“if  my  order  hadbeen  the  subject  of  your  animadver- 
sions, it  is  believed  that  you  will  at  once  admit  it, 
and  the  extent  to  which  you  have  gone.”  General 
Scott,  however,  omitted  one  remark  made  by  him, 
on  all  the  occasions  alluded  to:  Speaking  of  the  or- 
der, he  said,  “nevertheless,  as  this  indiscretion  on 
the  part  of  Gen.  Jackson,  no  doubt,  proceeded  from 
that  vehemence  and  impetuosity  of  character  to 
which  we  owe  one  of  the  most  splendid  victories, 
not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  the  age,  he  (gen. 
Scott)  hoped,  that  the  one  might  be  tolerated  on  ac- 
count of  the  oth^r.”  This  was  omitted  for  opposite, 
but  obvious  reasons,  both  by  himself  and  the  anony- 
mous writer.  Gen.  Scott  can  confidently  appeal  to, 
perhaps,  more  than  a thousand  persons,  in  Europe 
and  America,  in  proof  of  the  pride  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  has  uniformly  spoken  of  the  defence' 
of  New  Orleans;  and,  he  agrees  to  be  held  infamous, 
if  two  respectable  witnesses  will  aver,  that  he  was 
ever  heard,  prior  to  the  22d  December,  1817,  to 
speak  of  gen.  Jackson  in  other  terms  than  those  of 
admiration. 
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cle  of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  Even  if  I be- 
longed to  your  division,  l should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
peat to  you  all  that  I have  said,  atany  time,  on  your 
subject,  if  a proper  occasion  offered;  and  what  is 
more,  1 should  expect  your  appobation,  as  in  my 
bumble  judgment,  refutation  i»  impossible; 

As  you  do  not  doubt  the  imputations  contained 
in  the  anonymous  letter,  a copy  of  which  you  enclos- 
ed me,  I shall  not  degrade  myself  by  any  further  no- 
tice of  it. 

I have  just  shown  the  article  from  “The  Colum- 
bian” to  some  military  gentlemen  of  this  place, 
from  whom  I learn,  that  it  was  probably  intend- 
ed to  be  applied  to  a case  which  has  recently  oc- 
curred at  West  Point.  The  writer  is  supposed 
to  proceed  upon  a report  (which  is  neverthe- 
less believed  to  be  erroneous)  that  brigadier  gene- 
ral Swift  had  orders  from  the  war  department,  more 
than  twelve  months  since,  to  remove  captain  Par- 
tridge from  the  military  academy,  and  that  he  sup- 
pressed those  orders,  &c. — The  author  is  believed 
to  be  a young  man  of  the  army,  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  publication,  in  this  city;  but  not  under  my  com- 
mand, and  with  whom  I never  had  the  smallest  inti- 
macy'; 1 forbear  to  mention  his  name,  because  it  is 
only  by  conjecture. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  SCOTT. 

To  major  gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  &c.  &c. 

LETTER  III. 

General  Jackson  to  Gem.  Scott. 

Head  quarters,  division,  of  the  south. 

SYashviUe,  December  3d,  1817. 

Sir. — 1 have  been  absent  from  this  place  a consi- 
derable time,  rendering  the  last  friendly  office  ! 
could,  to  a particular  friend,  whose  eyes  I closed  on 
the  20th  ultimo.  Owing  to  this,  your  letter  of  the 
4th  of  October  was  not  received  until  the  first  inst. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  anonymous  communica- 
tion made  me  from  New  York,  I hastened  to  lay  it 
before  you;  that  course  was  suggested  to  me,  by  the 
respect  I felt  for  you  as  a man  and  a soldier  and 
that  you  might  have  it  in  your  power  to  answer 
how  far  you  had  been  guilty  of  so  base  and  inexcu- 
sable conduct.  Independent  of  the  services  you 
had  rendered  your  country,  the  circumstance  of 
your  wearing  the  badge  and  insignia  of  a soldier, 
led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  I was  addressing  a 
gentleman.  With  these  feelings  you  were  written 
to,  and  had  an  idea  been  for  a moment  entertained, 
that  you  could  have  descended  from  the  high  and 
dignified  character  of  a major  general  of  the  United 
States,  and  used  language  so  opprobrious  and  inso- 
lent as  you  have  done,  rest  assured,  I should  have 
Viewed  you  as  rather  too  contemptible  to  have  held 
any  converse  with  you  on  the  subject.  If  you  have 
lived  in  the  world  thus  long  in  the  entire  ignorance 
of  the  obligations  and  duties  which  honor  impose, 
you  aie  indeed  past  the  time  of  learning;  and  surely 
lie  must  be  ignorant  of  them,  who  seems  so  little 
to  understand  their  influence. 

Pray,  sir,  does  your  recollection  serve,  in  what 
school  of  philosophy  you  were  taught:  that  to  a let- 
ter enquiring  into  the  nature  of  a supposed  injury, 
and  clothed  in  language  decorous  and  unexception- 
able, an  answ  er  should  be  given,  couched  in  pom- 
pous insolence  and  bullying  expression?  J had 
hoped  that  what  was  charged  upon  you  by  my 
anonymous  correspondent  was  unfounded;  I had 
hoped  so,  from  a belief  that  general  Scott  was  a sol- 
dier and  a gentleman;  but  when  I see  those  state- 
ments doubly  confirmed  by  his  own  words,  it  be-1 
comesa  matter  of  enquiry,  how  far  a man  ofhonor- 
able  feelings  can  reconcile  them  to  himself,  or  lon- 


ger set  up  a claim  to  that  character.  Are  you  ig- 
norant, sir,  that  had  my  order,  at  which  your  refined 
judgment  is  so  extremely  touched,  been  made  the 
subject  of  enquiry,  you  might,  from  your  standing, 
not  your  character,  been  constituted  one  of  my 
judges?  How  very  proper  then  was  it,  thus  situated, 
and  without  a knowledge  of  any  of  the  attendant 
circumstances,  for  you  to  have  pre-judged  the 
whole  matter.  This  at  different  times,  and  in  the 
circle  of  your  friends  you  could  do;  and  yet  had  I 
been  arraigned,  and  you  detailed  as  one  of  my 
judges,  with  the  designs  of  an  assassin  lurking  un- 
der a fair  exterior,  you  would  have  approached  the 
holy  sanctuary  of  justice.  Is  conduct  like  this  con 
genial  with  that  high  sense  of  dignity  which  should 
be  seated  in  a soldier’s  bosom?  Is  it  due  from  a 
brother  officer  to  assail  in  the  dark  the  reputation 
of  another,  and  stab  him  at  a moment  when  he  can- 
not expect  it?  I might  insult  an  honorable  man  by 
questions  such  as  these,  but  shall  not  expect  that 
they  will  harrow  up  one  who  must  be  dead  to  all 
those  feelings  which  are  the  characteristic  of  a gen- 
tleman. 

In  terms  polite  as  I was  capable  of  noting,  I ask- 
ed you  if  my  informant  had  stated  truly — if  you 
were  the  author  of  the  publication  and  remarks 
charged  against  you,  and  to  what  extent;  a refer 
ence  to  your  letter,  without  any  comment  of  mine, 
will  inform  how  far  you  have  pursued  a similar 
course; — how  little  of  the  gentleman,  and  howr 
much  of  the  hectoring  bully  you  have  manifested . 
If  nothing  else  would,  the  epaulets  Which  grace 
your  shoulders,  should  have  dictated  to  you  a dif- 
ferent course,  and  have  admonished  you,  that  how- 
ever small  may  have  been  your  respect  for  another 
— respect  for  yourself  should  have  taught  you  the 
necessity  of  replying,  at  least  mildly,  to  the  enqui- 
ries I suggested;  and  more  especially  should  you 
have  done  this,  when  your  own  convictions  must 
have  fixed  you  as  guilty  of  the  abominable  crime  of 
detraction — of  slandering,  and  behind  his  back,  a 
brother  officer.  But  not  content  with  answering 
to  What  was  proposed,  your  overweening  vanity  has 
led  vop  to  make  an  offering  of  your  advice.*  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  render  you 
my  thanks:  I think  too  highly  of  myself  to  suppose 
that  I stand  at  all  in  need  of  your  admonitions,  and 
too  lightly  of  you  to  appreciate  them  as  useful.  For 
good  advice  I am  always  thankful;  but  never  fail  to 
spurn  it,  when  I know  it  to  flow  from  an  incompetent 
or  corrupt  source;  the  breast  where  base  and  guilty 
passions  dwell  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  virtue,  or 
any  thing  that  leads  to  virtue.  My  notions,  sir,  are 
not  those  now  taught  in  modern  schools,  and  in  fashi- 
onal  high  life;  they  were  imbibed  in  ancient  days, 
and  hitherto  have,  and  vet  bear  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  he  who  can  wantonly  outrage  the  feelings 
of  another — who,  without  cause,  can  extend  injury 
where  none  is  done,  is  capable  of  any  crime,  how- 
ever detestable  in  its  nature,  and  will  not  fail  to  com- 
mit it,  whenever  it  may  be  imposed  by  necessity. 

I shall  not  stoop,  sir,  to  a justification  of  mv  order 
before  you,  or  to  notice  the  Weakness  and  absurdi- 
ties of  your  tinsel  rhetorick:  it  may  be  quite  conclu- 
sive with  yourself,  and  I have  no  disposition  to  at- 
tempt convincing  you,  that  your  ingenuity  is  not  as 
profound  as  you  have  imagined  it.  To  my  govern- 
ment, whenever  it  may  please,  I hold  myself  liable 
to  answer,  and  to  produce  the  reasons  which 
prompted  me  to  ihe  course  I took;  and  to  the  inter- 
meddling pimps  and  spies  of  th  2 war  department, 

*When,  where?  General  Scott  is  unconscious  of 
the  fact. 
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who  are  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen,  I hold  myself  re- 
sponsible for  any  grievance  they  may  labor  under 
on  my  account;  with  which  you  have  my  permission 
to  number  yourself.  For  what  I have  said,  I offer 
no  apology;  you  have  deserved  it  all,  and  more,  were 
it  necessary  to  say  more. — I will  barely  remark  in 
conclusion,  that  if  you  feel  yourself  aggrieved  at 
what  is  here  said,  any  communication  from  you  will 
reach  me  safely  at  this  place. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Brevet  major  general  W.  Scott,  United  States 
army,  New  York. 

The  foregoing  extraordinary  letter  was  laid  aside 
until  almost  forgotten.  When  certain' of  his  feelings, 
general  Scott  sat  down  to  reply  to  it.  He  thought 
of  New  Orleans  and  some  other  affairs,  in  which  the 
parties  had  been  respectively  engaged,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  a brace  of  pistols  could  add 
nothing  to  the  character  of  either.  He  conceived 
that  at  the  age  he  had  then  attained,  some  little  re- 
putation for  temper  and  moderation  began  to  be  an 
object  worthy  of  his  consideration,  however  they 
might  be  disregarded  by  his  opponent.  In  fact,  it 
did  not  once  seriously  occur  to  him,  that  the  cou- 
rage of  either  could  be  put  in  question,  and  there- 
fore, he  found  himself  perfectly  at  liberty  to  consult 
his  sense  of  justice  and  propriety,  rather  than  his 
passions.  Yet  he  understands,  that,  on  this  point, 
general  Jackson  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  looks  mys- 
teriously, whilst  he  suffers  his  minions  to  flatter  him, 
that  he  has  obtained  a triumph.  Miserable  vanity! 
Most  puerile  and  unworthy  conceit!  A triumph 
over  the  fearsof  gen.  Scott!  The  latter  does  not 
doubt  the  courage  of  general  Jackson;  yet  he  might 
enumerate  several  affairs,  in  any  one  of  which,  he 
•was,  probably,  exposed  to  greater  personal  danger 
than  general  Jackson  has  encountered  in  his  whole 
military  career.  And  here  let  him  not  “be  called  a 
a fool  for  boasting;”  for  he  may  say  with  one  of  the 
greatest  of  men,  “mine  enemy  has  forced  me  to 
it.”  But  is  it  a boast,  in  an  Amei-ican,  to  assert  his 
indifference  to  personal  danger?  General  Scott  has 
commanded  some  thousands  of  his  countrymen  at 
different  times,  and  does  not  remember  three  indi- 
viduals among  them,  who  were  deficient  in  that  al- 
most universal  attribute. 

But  the  foregoing  letter  has  been  represented  as 
a challenge , and  the  reply  to  it  a non  acceptance — 
on  the  ground  of  religious  scruples.  The  double  false- 
hood will  not  escape  the  reader,  although  it  be  true 
that  general  Scott,  in  a playful  humor,  chose  to  treat 
the  letter  as  a challenge.  And  as  to  the  other  point, 
however  repugnant  to  his  principles,  it  may  be, 
“to  do  a contrived  murder,”  either  under  forms,  or 
in  violation  of  them,  or  by  his  own  voluntary  seek- 
ing— 'General  Scott,  whenever  he  shall  think  it  ne- 
cessary, will  be  as  free  to  defend  his  reputation 
against  calumny,  as  lie  would  be  to  slay  a robber 
who  should  attempt  his  life  on  the  highway.  He 
knows  of  no  code  of  morals  which  would  disarm  him 
in  either  case,  nor  does  the  promise  in  the  following 
letter;  for  as  that  was  made  without  consideration, 
qo  may  it  be  withdrawn  without  explanation  or  apo- 
logy- 

LETTER  TV. 

General  Scott  to  general  Jackson. 

Head  quarters,  1st  and  3rd  miltitary  depart- 
ments, New  York,  Jan.  2nd,  1818. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  3rd  ultimo,  was  handed 
me  about  the  22nd,  and  has  not  been  read,  I might 


say  thought  of,  since.  These  circumstances  will 
show  that  it  is  my  wish  to  reply  to  you  dispassionate  - 

I regret  that  I cannot  accept  the  challenge  yotf 
offer  me.  Perhaps  I may  be  restrained  from  wish- 
ing to  level  a pistol  at  the  breast  of  a fellow  being, 
in  private  combat,  by  a sense  of  religion;  but  lest 
this  motive  should  excite  the  ridicule  of  gentlemen 
ofliberal  habits  ofthinking  and  acting,  I beg  leave 
to  add,  that  I decline  the  honor  of  your  invitation 
from  patriotic  scruples.  My  ambition  is  not  that  of 
Erostratus./  1 should  think  it  would  be  easy  for  you 
to  console  yourself  under  this  refusal,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a few  epithets,  as  coward,  8tc.  to  the  object 
of  your  resentment,  and  I here  promise  to  leave  you 
until  the  next  war,  to  persuade  yourseli'of  their  truth 

Your  famous  order  bears  date  the  22d  April,  1817. 
At  intervals  of  three  or  four  months  thereafter — 
that  is,  when  it  had  been  officially  published  to  the 
troops  of  your  division,  and  printed  in  almost  every 
paper  in  the  union — as  if  to  challenge  discussions— 
I found  myself  in  company  where  it  was  the  subject 
of  conversation.  Not  being  under  your  command, 
I was  as  free  to  give  my  opinion  on  that  public  act  as 
any  one  else;  for,  I presume,  you  will  not  assert, 
that  where  an  officer  is  not  expressly  restrained  by 
the  military  code,  he  has  not  all  the  rights  of  any 
other  citizen.  For  this  fair  expression  of  opinion, 
on  a principle  as  universal  as  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  which  opinion  I afterwards,  at  your  instance, 
state  to  you,  in  all  its  detail,  you  are  pleased  to 
charge  me  with  having'slandered  you  behind  your 
back! — an  accusation,  which  I consider  the  more 
amusing,  as  I never  had  the  honor  of  being  in  your 
presence  in  all  my  life!  I can  assure  you,  sir,  that 
nothing  but  my  great  respect  for  your  superior  age 
and  services  prevents  me  from  indulging,  also,  in  a 
little  bitter  pleasantly  on  this  point. 

It  seems  that  you  are  under  the  further  impressi- 
on that  it  you  had  been  brought  to  trial  for  publish- 
ing that  order— (an  idea  that  I never  heard  any 
other  suggest)  and  I appoined  one  of  your  judges, 
that,  assassin-like,  I should  have  approached  the 
holy  sanctuary  of  justice,  &c.  such  is,  I think,  your 
language.  Now,  like  you  (without  believing  one 
word  of  it)  it  would  be  as  easy  for  me  (manually)  to 
retort  all  this  abuse,  as  it  was  for  you  to  originate  it; 
but  I must  inform  you,  sir,  that  however  much  I may 
desire  to  emulate  certain  portions  of  your  history,  I 
am  not  at  all  inclined  to  follow  the  pernicious  exam 
pie  that  your  letter  furnishes. 

You  complain  of  harshness  on  my  part.  My  let- 
ter to  which  yours  is  a reply,  is,  doubtless,  somewhat 
bold  in  its  character,  but,  believing  that  in  an  affair 
with  you,  it  was  necessary  to  have  right  on  one’s 
side,  in  order  to  obtain  approbation,  I had  no  other 
care  in  its  composition,  than  to  avoid  every  thing 
personally  offensive,  as  far  as  the  truth,  and  a fair 
discussion  of  the  subject  would  permit;  and  I still 
rest  persuaded,  that  the  fact  corresponds  with  my 
intention.  It  is  true,  that  I spoke  of you  and  treat- 
ed you  as  a MAN,  without  the  petty  qualifications  of 
common  usages;  because,  in  addressing  you , they 
were  then  considered  as  so  many  diminutives,  but  I 
am  now  to  apprehend  that  universal  success  and  ap- 
plause have  somewhat  spoiled  you;  arid  that  I shall 
ultimately  be  obliged  to  fall  into  the  common  place 
habit,  observed  in  respect  to  common  place  people, 
and  consider  you  as  nothing  more  than  a gentle- 
man. 

Permit  me  to  request — I think  I have  a right  to 
demand — a sight  of  the  original  anonymous  letter 
which  has  given  rise  to  this  discussion.  If  I mistake 
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not,  vour  correspondent  is  a greater  personage  than 
you,  perhaps,  imagine — nay,  so  high,  that  he  has 
once  essayed  to  sit  himself  above  the  highest  in  our 
.political  sphere.  The  letter  shall  be  returned  as  soon 
as  the  hand  is  compared  with  that  of  a certain  agent 
of  the  personage  alluded  to. 

I cannot  close  this  letter  without  expressing  a 
belief,  that  on  the  return  of  your  wonted  magnani- 
mity, I shall  be  requested  to  burn  the  one  which 
has  elicited  it,  by  way  of  apology  for  the  injury  it 
does  me.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  seen,  as  yet,  by 
but  one  individual,  (of  my  staff),  and  shall  be  held 
in  reserve,  until  a certain  time  has  elapsed — attend- 
ing that  just  expectation.  In  the  mean  time,  I shall 
have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  SCOTT. 

To  major  general  Andrew  Jackson. 

No  reply  was  ever  given  to  the  foregoing,  and  of 
course,  gen.  Scott  has  never  seen  the  original  ano- 
nymous letter.  Iiis  suspicions  and  the  whole  cor- 
respondence were  fully  communicated,  in  January, 
1818,  to  a particular  friend  of  governor  Clinton,  who 
was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  give  notice  thereof  tb 
that  personage.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  gen.  Scott 
is  not  informed.  A copy  of  the  correspondence  it- 
self would  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Clinton,  but  for 
the  prohibitory  regulation  above  cited,  and  which 
came  out  before  gen.  Jackson  had  time  to  reply  to 
the  letter,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed.  Gen.  Scott, 
until  his  opponent  set  him  the  example  (a  precedent 
not  disapproved  by  the  war  department)  supposed 
that  the  first  sentence  of  the  regulation,  “all  publi- 
cations,” &c.  interdicted  manuscript  copies  as  well 
as  others.  Until  then  a distinction  of  tliis  sort  ap- 
peared to  him  absurd;  for  how  easy  would  it  be  for 
any  of  the  numerous  persons  to  whom  gen.  Jackson 
has  delivered  copies,  or  rather  parts  of  the  corres- 
pondence, to  print  them.  The  moment  they  passed 
out  of  his  hands  they  ceased  to  be  under  his  con- 
trol. 

After  all,  it  is  possible  that  the  suspicions  above 
expressed  are  unjust,  as  it  respects  one  individual; 
although  there  is  not  room  to  doubt,  that  the  anony- 
mous letter  w as  written  to  serve  the  views  of  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  that  those  views  have  been  effected,  at 
least  so  far  as  they  respect  gen.  Jackson.  Should 
gen.  Scott  ever  discover  or  find  cause  to  believe, 
that  Mr.  Clinton  neither  wrote  nor  dictated  the 
anonymous  letter,  there  is  no  apology  which  one 
gentleman  may  prescribe  to  another,  that  shall  not 
be  promptly  and  cheerfully  rendered. 

And  here,  general  Scott  must,  in  candor,  state, 
that  sometime  during  the  summer  or  fall  of  1818, 
when  a threat  of  general  Jackson’6  (that  he  meant 
to  visit  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  “calling  out” 
general  Scott — published  in  a Georgia  papers  on  in- 
formation derived,  as  was  said,  from  an  officer  direct 
from  Florida)  was  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Clinton,  the  latter  replied —“general  J:ekson  would 
have  enough  to  do,  if  he  undertook  to  fight  every 
body  who  thinks  with  general  Soo't,  on  the  subject 
of  the  famous  order,”—  intimating  thereby,  that  he 
(Mr.  Clinton)  was  still  one  of  those  persons. — Gen. 
Scott’s  informant  who  had  previouslydieard  of  the 
suspicion  entertained  in  respect  to  the  anonymous 
letter,  was  certainly  impressed,  in  that  incidental 
conversation,  with  the  idea,  that  Mr.  Clinton  had  no 
agency  in  dictating  the  letter:  gen.  Scott  would  be 
very  well  content  to  yield  himself  to  the  same  belief. 

0 ff  For  General  Jackson’s  order,  which  gave  rise 
to  tliis  correspondency  see  the  llttgitfer,  vol.  XII;  p. 
320 i 


Mexican  Coinage. 

[Copied  from  the  Gazette  de  Mexico  into  Ilavanna 
papers,  and  translated  for  the  “Federal  Republi- 
can.”] 

Statement  of  monies  coined  at  the  royal  Mexican 
Jhint,  with  the  stamp  of  Ferdinand  the  7th,  in  the 
year  1818,  in  gold  and  silver. 


MONTHS 

IN  GOLD 

IN  SILVER 

January, 

409,  624  00 

February, 

829,671  25 

March, 

767,782  00 

April, 

1,022,715  00 

May, 

1,074,226  00 

June, 

604,149  18 

July, 

973,041  00 

August, 

819,080  00 

September, 

767,811  00 

October, 

1,037,647  12§ 

November, 

1,024,557  00 

December, 

§533,921  00 

1,524,084  37$ 

§533,921  00 

10,852,367  00 

TaiUe  of  monies  coined  at  the  mint  of  Mexico,  in  gold, 
silver  and  copper,*  in  the  years  1811,  to  18,  in- 
clusive. 


YEARS 

GOLD 

SILVER 

TOTAL 

1811,  v 
1812, 

1813, 

1814, 

1815, 

1816, 

1817, 

1818, 

$1,055,263  75 
331,64600 

618,069  00 
486,46405 
960,393  00 
854,942  00 
533,92100 

8,956,432  24 
4,027,620  09 
6,133,983  75 
6,902,481  53 
6,454,799  63 
8,315,616  04 
7,994,951  00 
10,852,376  93 

10,041,796  09 
4,409,266  09 
6,133,983  75 
7,624,105  13 
7,042,620  28 
9,401,290  78 
8,849,893  00 
11,386,288  52 

8 years 

$4,920,79878 

59,638,252  39 

64,889,244  4 * 

*The  amount  of  the  copper  coinage  was,  in  the 
whole,  §330,193  36;  nearly  in  equal  proportions  in 
the  years  1813,  ’14  and  ’15.  In  no  other,  is  any 
copper  coinage  returned. 


New  York  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Report  of  deaths  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
for  the  year  1818. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  the  year 
1818,  was  3265,  viz.  984  men,  736  women,  857  boys, 
and  688  girls.  Of  this  number,  783  were  of,  or  un- 
der the  age  of  1 year;  328  between  1 and  2;  198 
between  2 and  5;  101  between  5 and  10;  134  be- 
tween 10  and  20;  383  between  20  and  30;  425  be- 
tween 30  and  40;  359  between  40  and  50;  239  be- 
tween 50  and  60;  140  between  60  and  70;  110  ber 
tween  70  and  80;  51  between  80  and  90;  12  between 
90  and  100;  and  2 aged  above  100  years. 

Of  the  diseases,  591  were  cases  of  consumption, 
201  of  convulsions,  106  dropsy  in  the  head,  141  dy- 
sentery, 263  typhus  fever,  87  of  other  fevers,  63  of 
infantile  flux,  74  of  hives,  195  of  informations;  38  of 
intemperance,  92  of  old  age,  19  of  small  pox,  1.59 
still  born,  24  of  suicide,  111  tabes  mesenterica,  123 
whooping  cough. 

Deaths,  in  January,  230;  February  221;  March, 
254;  April,  250;  May,  221;  June,  227;  July,  325; 
August,  386;  September,  363;  October,  297;  Novem- 
ber, 232;  December,  259. 

REMARKS. 

The  city  inspector  respectfully  reports  to  tl^e 
board,  a statement  of  the  deaths  in  the  city  arid 
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county  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1818;  amounting' 
to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty -five,  being 
an  increase  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  above 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Tn  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat3  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  summer  months  of  the  past  year, 
a greater  number  of  deaths  took  place,  during  those 
months,  than  was  usual  in  former  years;  this  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, to  which  may  be  added  the  constant  influx  of 
emigrants,  many  of  whom  being  of  the  poorer  class, 
and°unaccustomed  to  our  climate,  may  account  for 
the  number  of  children  that  died  of  distempers  pe- 
culiar to  our  summer  months,  in  an  atmosphere  unu- 
suallv  rarified. 

The  returns  of  deaths  received  from  ‘Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  however,  sufficiently  prove  that  the 
climate  of  New  York  is  as  salubrious  as  that  of  her 
sister  cities;  to  exemplify  which,  we  need  only  ob- 
serve that  in  the  year  1817,  the  deaths  in  Baltimore 
(■with  a population, perhaps, of  thirty  thousand J amount- 
ed to  1320  whilst  in  our  city,  containing  a population 
at  least  four  times  greater,  we  had  not  more  than 
twice  that  number. 

Thefortunate  exemption  of  our  city  from  the  pes- 
tilential visitation  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  is  justly  a 
subject  of /general  gratulation,  and  solemn  thankful- 
ness, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  vigilance 
that,  under  Providence,  has  guarded  us  from  its 
scourge,  will  be  the  means  of  shielding  our  city  from 
its  future  visitation.  GEO.  GUMMING. 

City  Inspector. 

JKexo  York,  Jan.  11, 1819. 

EDITORIAL  REMARK. 

Mr.  Gumming  has  travelled  a long  way  out  of  his 
road  to  shew  a most  stupid  ignorance,  if  not  a wil- 
ful perversion oftruth.  We  hardly  supposed th£re 
was  any  person  above  21  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States,  who  had  learnt  “to  write  a legible  hand  and 
cypher  to  the  rule  of  three,”  that  would  have  ven- 
tured the  assertion — “perhaps,  the  population  of 
Baltimore  amounts  to  thirty  thousand;”  for  the  pub- 
lic documents  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  it 
is  known  from  these  that  nearly  ten  years  ago  we 
numbered  above  forty-six  thousand.  It  is  also  noto- 
rious to  all  men,  that  our  citv  has  continued  to  in- 
crease atavery  rapid  rate,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
believe  that  our  present  population  [as  has  been  pub- 
licly stated  in  all  the  nexospapers  of  the  United  States] 
amounts  to  not  less  than  sixtv  thousand. 

The  editor  of  the  Register,  long  accustomed  to 
endeavor  to  regard  the  United  States  as  his  home,  is 
always  glad  to  hear  of  health  and  prosperity  in  any 
part  of  it,  and  would  not  feel  a spark  of  envy  if  the 
city  of  New  York  were  the  healthiest  place  in  the 
world — but  when  such  silliness,  or  wickedness,  is 
uselessly  practised  in  an  official  report  to  give  it  pre- 
eminence at  the  cost  of  another  city,  he  cannot  fail 
to  deprecate  and  expose  it. 


Foreign  Articles. 

We  had  prepared  for  this  paper  a considerable 
quantity  of  foreign  articles,  chiefly  miscellaneous  or 
statistical — but  are  pressed  for  room  this  week, 
and  have  postponed  them  for  our  next. 

The  only  things  of  much  immediate  interest  are 
as  follows: 

There  have  been  many  failures  among  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  England  and  France — money 
was  .scarce  and  all  sorts  of  merchandize  exceedingly 
dull.  Stocks  had  fallen  considerably  in  both  coun- 
tries; that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  quo- 
ted in  London  at  20  a 21 1 — 88  80  to  93  24  dollars!  ' 


The  British  ports  were  shut  against  the  import  of 
bread  stuffs.  The  last  average  of  wheat  was  declar- 
ed at  77s  7 d.  per  quarter. 

In  France,  the  king  had  been  sick,  but  had  got 
pretty  well  again.  The  export  of  com  is  permitted. 

There  is  nothing  interesting  from  Spain.  Ferdi- 
nand was  trying  to  effect  a loan. 

Ilayti.  Late  accounts  from  this  island  indicate 
approaching  hostilities  between  king  Henry  and 
president  Bover.  A battle  was  expected.  Boyer  has 
directed  that  any  of  his  people  detected  in  acts  of 
piracy,  shall  suffer  death. 

South  America.  McGregor,  with  2 armed  vessels 
of  18  guns,  2 transport  ships  and  3 sloops,  loaded 
with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  has  sailed  from  Aux 
Caves  for  Carthagena.  Many  of  his  men  are  said  to 
have  deserted  in  consequence  of  not  receiving  their 
wages. 

The  patriots  in  Venezuela,  under  gen.  Pies,  are 
said  to  have  attacked  Morilio’s  army,  near  Cassa- 
gua,  and  left  600  of  them  dead  on  the  field— no  pri- 
soners, with  the  loss  of  only  64  men.  That  Bolivar 
was  waiting  for  2500  English  troops,  ‘which  -were  as- 
cending the  Oronoko  to  join  him,  when  his  force 
would  consist  of  6000  men,  3000  English  and  3000 
natives,  with  which,  assisted  bv  the  squadron  under 
Brion  of  15  sail,  it  was  expected  that  Morilio’s  army 
would  be  entirely  destro3red,“a  retreat  being  impos- 
sible.” 

The  patriot  brig  Irresistible,  of  14  guns,  has  cap- 
tured and  brought  into  Margaretta  the  “late”  royal 
Spanish  brig  Nereyda,  of  18  guns  and  142  men,  af- 
ter a short  but  lively  action;  in  which  the  Irresistible 
had  none  killed,  and  only  one  wounded,  whereas 
the  other  lost  38  killed  and  22  wounded.  The  Nerey- 
da is  a fine  new  vessel,  carrying  18  pounders,  and  was 
on  her  way  to  Rio  Janeiro  with  despatches. 


CHRONICLE. 

Something  nerw\ — An  account  isjust  now  published 
in  the  newspapers,  as  if  received  only  a few  days 
ago  from  the  correspondents  of  their  editors  in  Eng- 
land, giving  a description  of  the  British  stocks.  The 
very  article  alluded  to, was  published  in  the  Weekly 
Register  more  than  seven  years  since,  and  partly 
made  up  for  this  work!  See  vol.  1,  p.  62. 

Presidents  tour.  A Norfolk  paper  of  the  5th 
inst.  says — The  president  of  the  U.  States  and  the 
secretary  of  war, departed  from  this  place  at  an  early 
hour  on  Saturday  morning  for  Elizabeth  city,  N.  C. 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  from  thence  across 
Albermarle  and  Pamplico  sounds  to  Wilmington, 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  with  a view  to  the  careful 
inspection  of  the  maritime  frontier  in  that  quarter. 
From  Savannah  it  is  understood  that  the  president 
will  take  an  interior  direction  and  proceed  as  far  as 
New  Orleans,  or  take  a westward  course  by  Augusta, 
through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  new  states, 
as  the  season  or  circumstances  may  determine. 

[During  the  president’s  stay  at  Norfolk,  the  citi- 
zens vied  with  each  other  in  tendering  to  him  their 
best  respects.  He  attended  a public  dinner,  and 
and  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  new  customhouse,  with  military  ceremony  and 
masonic  form.] 

The  Congress  frigate,  capt.  Henley,  has  left  Nor- 
folk for  the  purpose  of  coming  up  to  Annapolis,  to 
take  on  board  Mr.  Graham,  our  new  minister  to  the 
Brazils — After  landing  him  at  Rio  Janeiro,  she  will 
proceed  round  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  traverse  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  return  by  Gape  Horn. 
She  is  fitted  for  a two  year’s  cruise,  and  has  on  board 
a large  number  of  midshipmen,  See. 
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Supplement  to  Vol.  XV. — If  any  gentleman  who, 
either  by  a general  or  special  order,  expects  this 
supplement,  should  not  receive  it  in  the  course  of 
the  mails  of  next  week,  he  will  oblige  the  editor  by 
informing  him  of  the  fact. 

To  preserve  the  debates  on  the  bank  question, 
and  on  the  proposition  to  forbid  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  intended  state  of  Missouri,  and  record 
many  other  articles  indispensable  to  that  fulness  of 
the  history  of  things  for  which  we  wish  the  Regis- 
ter characterised,  the  editor  has  already  resolv- 
ed to  publish  a supplement  for  the  present  vo- 
lume— which  shall  be  so  managed  as  to  be  finished 
at  the  time  that  the  volume  is  closed.  This  resolu- 
tion has  been  taken  with  unfeigned  reluctance;  we 
are  not  fond  publishing  these  large  supplements, 
tiie  trouble  of  them  is  not  compensated  by  the  pro- 
fit— but,  we  can’t  help  it. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  article  headed  “Na- 
tional Interests.”  We  have  rarely  seen  any  thing  in 
which  correct  principles  were  better  driven  home. 
The  subject  too,  is  beginning  to  come  home  to  every 
man’s  feelings. 

“Sovereignty  of  the  States,”  No.  3,  next  week. 

(^Having  said  much  about  our  land  privateersmen 
— that  is,  our  speculators  and  stock-jobbers,  bank 
managers  and  money-manufacturers,  we  have  now 
something  to  say  respecting  privateering  on  the 
ocean.  Justice  will  decide  which  is  most  guilty — 
he  who  lays  a trap,  and,  with  a smiling  countenance, 
cheats  his  neighbor  out  of  his  property, — or,  the 
person  who,  with  force  of  arms,  and  holiest  looks, 
fairly  seizes  it  as  his  own.  The  first  is  the  right  of 
cunning • — the  other  the  right  of  poiver;  but  their  cha- 
racter is  the  same,  and  they  merit  the  same  repre- 
hension. 


Privateering — and  Piracy. 

War  has  been  defined  to  be  the  “unprofitable  con- 
test of  nations,  trying  to  do  each  other  most  harm;” 
and  is  considered  prosperous  by  one  party  as  the 
greater  harm  is  inflicted  upon  the  other.  We  are 
of  those  who  most  sincerely  wish  that  mankind 
would  agree  to  make  justice,  instead  of  force,  the 
umpire  in  disputed  cases.  But  this  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  human  heart, 
nor  will  the  state  of  society  admit  of  it.  Hence,  we 
do  not  reg-ard  all  wars  as  unnecessary  or  unjust.  So- 
vereigns will  not  acknowledge  any  governing  prin- 
ciple but  power;  it  is  on  this  principle  that  monar- 
chies exist,  it  is  only  by  it  that  a people  can  recover 
possession  of  their  natural  rights.  Under  these 
views  of  the  subject,  we  have  thought  it  just  that 
the  inhabitants  of  South  America  shoujd  make  war 
upon  Spain,  and  have  most  truly  wishecl  them  suc- 
cess; feeling’  also  willing  that  they  might  derive  eve- 
ry aid  from  the  United  States  which  was  compatible 
with  our  own  local  laws,  and  those  which  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  government  of  civilized  nations. 

The  capture  of  private  property  on  the  sea,  either 
by  public  or  private  armed  vessels,  is  held  to  be  a 
legitimate  mode  of  warfare,  and  is  practised  by  all 
maritime  nations  at  war.  The  effect  produced  on 
either  party  is  the  same,  whether  such  captures  are 
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made  by  national  or  private  ships;  and  the  latter  m‘y 
sometimes,  constitute  the  strongest  part  of  the  nati- 
onal force,  as  directed  to  the  purpose  of  distressing 
an  enemy.  We  have  therefore  been  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  capture  of  Spanish  vessels  by  other  vessels 
under  the  flag  of  Venezuela,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili 
or  New  Granada,  that  Spain  may  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  people  of 
those  countries.  But  these  flags  are  now  so  much 
abused,  as  in  many  cases  to  cover  acts  of  sheer  pira- 
cy, and  especially  that  said  to  be  the  flag  of  Artigas, 
that  our  wishes  in  respect  to  them  have  suffered  a 
material  change,  and  we  are  almostledto  desire  that 
the  whole  of  them,  as  attached  to  private  armed 
vessels,  were  swept  from  the  sea. 

We  can  hardly  take  up  a newspaper  without  see- 
ing an  account  of  some  outrage  committed  under 
one  of  those  flags,  upon  the  property  and  persons 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States — some  attempt  to 
smuggle  the  plunder  into  our  country;— -whilst  Mu- 
tiny and  murder  makes  up  the  horrid  cataloguo  of 
offences.  The  actors  in  such  things  are  too  often 
our  own  fellow  citizens,  and  the  vessels  in  which 
they  sail  may  have  been  fitted  out  and  owned  in  our 
own  ports,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  depreciation  of  character  caused  by  those 
things,  is  lamentable.  No  man  becomes  suddenly 
vile— the  heart  grows  callous  to  virtuous  sensibilities 
as  it  is  familiarized  to  scenes  of  iniquity.  It  is  steo 
by  step,  that  we  arrive  at  good  or  evil;  the  mind  is 
chastened  asit  receives  light,  and  hardened  as  it  in- 
dulges itself  with  thoughts  of  crime.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  late  colo- 
nies, especially  those  of  Venezuela  and  Buenos  Ay- 
res, we  thought  it  easily  possible  that  many  persons 
might  have  sailed  under  the  flags  ofthose  states,  par- 
tidily  induced  by  their  love  of  liberty,  as  well  as  for 
the  hope  of  gain,  and  their  acts  could  not  be  whollv 
regarded  by  those  of  mere  plunderers,  the  quo  ad- 
mo  giving  a character  of  their  proceedings.  But 
when  to  get  money  is  a man’s  sole  purpose,  whether 
on  the  land  or  at  sea,  or  in  a public  or  private  station, 
he  gradually  retires  from  the  rules  of  right  which 
he  had  prescribed  for  his  own  government;  and,  sti- 
mulated by  good  luck  or  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment, he  casts  down  every  barrier  between  himself 
and  his  object,  and  is  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of 
detection  and  punishment. 

The  fidelity  and  good  dispositions  of  our  seamen 
have  suffered  materially  from  privateering  under  the 
patriot  flags.  Hitherto,  we  seldom,  if  ever,  heard 
of  a mutiny  on  board  of  an  American  vessel  (and 
they  were  very  rare,)  without  beingjable  directly  to 
trace  it  to  some  one  who  had  received  his  education 
on  board  a British  man  of  war;  and  if  murder  was  ad- 
ded to  mutiny,  it  was  almost  a certainty  that  the 
ringleader  was  a foreigner.  But  now-  we  hear  of 
both,  and  are  awfully  led  to  believe  that  some  of  our 
own  countrymen  are  the  chief  actors;  and  so  it  is, 
that  the  owner  of  a valuable  merchant  vessel  will 
not  ship  any  searqan  who  has  been  engaged  in  sm-h 
privateering,  if  he  knows  the  fact,  and  can  prov-i- 
himself  with  others  The  peor  seamen,  too,  .v-e 
wretchedly  defrauded  of  their  hard  earned  share  r ‘ 
the  plunder,  and  sometimes  turned  ashore  fi-cm  \ 
long  cruise,  which  was  apparently  successful  tot.  ; 
tally  destitute,  with  a prize  ticket,  perhaps  \vh  'V 
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generally  broduceslittle  or  nothing  to  them.  These 
are  serious  matters.  Our  gallant  seamen  constitute 
a large  portion  of  the  national  defence,  and  honoris 
strength.  Never  may  they  be  disposessed  of  that 
high-souled  feeling  and  ardent  patriotism  which 
distinguished  them  in  the  late  war,  by  plundering 
on  the  one  hand,  and  thecuslom  of  insulting  the  flag 
of  their  country  and  of  abusing  their  countrymen, on 
the  other’  Never  may  the  hand  that  strik.es  in  be- 
half of  the  United'  States  be  the  hand  of  a slave— a 
machine,  without  sentiment,  impelled  only  by  the 
direction  of  a superior.  There  is  no  being  so  debas- 
ed as  the  man  who  fights  simply  for  his  pay.  It 
was  for  this  that  the  Swiss  were  degraded  in  the 
eves  of  the  world,  for  they  hired  themselves  out  for 
soldiers  to  neighboring  despots.  Whenever  tins  is 
the  case  generally  in  any  country,  the  impressment 
of  seamen  and  conscription  of  soldiers  naturally  tol- 

We  have  not  yet  said  any  thing  about  the  loss 
of  reputation  which  is  susta;ned  to  the  United 
States,  by  such  conduct.  If  privateering  goes  on 
much  further,  and  continues  to  progress  in  atrocity 
as  it  has  done  for  the  past  year,*  we  must  expect  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  we  are  held  by  the  enlightened  world,  for  our 
liberality  and  love  of  justice..  Still,  the  fact  is— it  is 
difficult  wholly  to  restrain  those  things,  and  fix  a 
line  bevond  which  our  people  shall  not  pass,  rhey 
certainly,  have  a right  to  enter  the  patriot  service, 
or  lend  their  money  to  the  cause  of  liberty  m South 
America;  but  then,  they  should  do  it  under  direct 
and  indisputable  authority  from  the  independent  go- 
vernments, and  consider  themselves  as  alienated 
from  their  own;;  and  the  fitting-out  of  vessels  in  our 
ports,  for  either  party,  except  for  bona  fide  sales  to 
the  citizens  or  subjects  thereof,  should  not  be  coun- 
tenanced any  longer.  The  government  has  endea- 
vored to  prevent  this — but  public  opinion  must 
come  in  to  aid  the  government  to  give  efficiency  to 
the  laws,  or  the  laws  will  continue  to  be  evaded. 

It  ought  to  be  added— that  the  independent  go- 
vernments by  no  means  sanction  the  piracies  which 
we  reprehend;  and  perhaps,  since  privateering  be- 
gan, no  vessels  nave  been  managed  with  more  pro- 
priety than  such  as  have  been  regularly  commission- 
ed, at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  most  places  in  Venezuela. 


Cadi^-queer  Calculation. 

A Writer  in  the  JYational  Intelligencer , who  has 
long  labored  under  the  signature  of1 “Homo,”  to  bless 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  a paper  cur- 
itExcr,  such  as  they  are  blessed  with  in  England,  in  a 
late  short  note  to  the  editors,  says — 

“The  statement  ofgold  and  silver  coinage  in  Mexi- 
co, for  the  last  eight  years,  being  64,000,000,  gives 
an  average  of  8,000,000  dollars  per  annum.  Suppos- 
ing the  population  of  the  world  to  be  800  millions, 
it  gives  the  sixth  of  what  we  call  a five-penny  piece, 

* Circumstances  similar  to  the  following,  fre- 
quently occur — “The  patriot  brig  La  Irresistible 
was  risen  upon  by  her  crew,  assisted  by  those  of  the  brig 
Oriole,  in  the  port  of  Margueretta;  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  officers,  they  got  her  under 
way,  appointed  officers  among  themselves,  and  went 
out  to  cruise  on  their  own  account. 

[By  a proclamation  of  gen.  Arismendi,  outlawing 
the  Irresistible  and  her  crew,  it  subsequently  ap- 
pears, that  though  the  crew  of  the  privateer  La 
Criole,  joined  in  the  mutiny  and  chiefly  went  of!'  in 
the  Irresistible,  that  the  vessel  was  saved  from 
them.} 


or  a cent’s  worth  of  gold  or  silver  to  each  individual. 
Now  calculate — 

1st.  Loss  in  transportation,  by  sea,  from  port  to 
port. 

2d.  Loss  by  abrading. 

3d.  The  consumption  in  gold  and  silvfer  leaf  for* 
furniture. 

4th.  The  consumption  in  plating. 

5th.  The  conversion  into  watches,  spoon9,  plate, 
&c. 

After  this  estimate  how  much  will  remain  for  a 
circulating  medium?” 

Now — what  of  all  this?  In  this  specie -paying  land, 
and  with  three  or  four  specie-paying  banks  within  one 
minute’s  walk  of  me,  it  often  happens  that  my  whole 
family,  and  perhaps,  too,  all  the  persons  employed 
in  my  office,  more  than  twenty  in  the  whole,  may  not 
have  one  cent’s  worth  of  gold  or  silver  coin,  though 
the  value  of  many  dollars,  in  good  paper,  might  be 
found  amongst  us.  Still,  it  is  the  certainty  that  this 
paper  may  be  converted  into  money  at  pleasure, 
which  gives  it  a superior  value  to  its  weight  in  such 
old  rags  as  it  is  made  of — for  we  do  not  want  gold 
and  silver,  at  present,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
change.  If  “Homo”  doubts  this,  he  may  overhaul 
my  desk,  where  he  will  find  several  pieces  of  paper 
beautifully  marked  for  five  dollars , which  I will  sell 
to  him  at  50, 70,  90  or  even  99  per  cent,  discount — 
five  dollars  for  the  * five  penny  piece ” he  speaks  of. 

The  real  value  of  gold  or  silver  is  less  than  that  of 
iron;  but  all  the  civilized  nations,  with  some  that  are 
rude  and  nearly  uncultivated,  have  accepted  these 
metals  as  standards  of  value,  because  of  their  scarci- 
city,  for  they  have  not  any  intrinsic  value  in  them- 
selves. And,  notwithstanding  this  generally  ascribed 
value,  the  worth  of  the  precious  metals  fluctuates 
considerably,  less  however  than  almost  any  thing 
else  except  the  worth  of  labor , as  applied  to  pro- 
duce something  desirable;  and  this  too,  is  affected 
by  various  circumstances  and  contingencies,  though 
the  original  and  most  permanent  standard  of  value, 
and  still  in  use  by  a large  majority  of  the  population 
of  the  earth.  Polished  nations,  finding  the  exchange 
of  labor  inconvenient,  have  fixed  upon  gold  and  sil- 
ver as  the  best  substitute  to  regulate  commerce 
between  man  and  man;  and,  on  these  metals  for  a 
foundation,  others  have  issded  bank  notes  and 
stocks,  and  various  other  kinds  of  paper  money,  all 
which  are  very  useful  when  wholesomely  restrained: 
but  this  can  be  done  only  by  securing  its  redemption 
in  gold  and  silver,  the  common  test  of  value,  on  de- 
mand, or  at  such  periods,  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  voluntarily  agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  The 
time  has  been  that  two  guineas  in  gold  would  buy 
three  one  pound  notes  of  the  great  bank  of  England r 
and  75  dollars  in  silver  purchase  100  in  treasury  notes 
of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  6 per  cent, 
though  the  dollars  in  silver,,lying  idle,  would  not  pro- 
duce any  interestat  all.  Why  was  this? — because  faith 
was  give'*  to  one  as  the  most  steady  representative 
of  value,  whereas  that  of  the  others  was  local,  and 
might  be  annihilated  by  untoward  events  in  the 
countries  which  they  belonged  to. 

Except  a few  destructive  merchants  and  traders 
to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  8cc.  whose  business 
ought  to  be  annihilated,  there  are  few  persons  in  the 
United  States  that  want  much  specie — but  every 
man  .sees  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  balance , or  con- 
troul  issues  of  paper.  We  have  had  melancholy 
proof  of  this,  at  the  sacrifice  of  millions  on  millions 
of  dollars,  by  the  industrious  poor,  to  pamper  the 
{pride  and  glut  the  inordinate  appetites  of  specu- 
} Iating  scoundrels.  I use  these  words  deliberately: — 
| notwithstanding  all  the  shavings,  quirkings,  twistings 
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Snd  frauds  which  the  people  are  generally  acquaint- 
ed with,  I feel  authorized  to  say,  that  the  history  of 
modem  banking,  particularly  in  the  middle  and  west- 
ern sections  of  the  United  States,  is  as  yet  but  very 
imperfectly  known.  The  imagination  of  an  honest 
man  can  hardly  conceive  the  stupendous  villainies 
that  have  been  contrived,  and  which  must,  and  will, 
forever  exist  in  every  country  where  paper  can  be 
forced  upon  the  people  in  lieu  of  money.  What  is 
here  said  will  be  severely  recollected  in  a year  or 
two,  if  the  present  wholesome  purgation  of  the  sys- 
tem is  suffered  to  go  on  unimpeded;  and  some  ex- 
posures will  probably  be  made  that  will  half  fright- 
en many  people  out  of  their  wits.  If  the  writer  here- 
of could  tell  what  he  knows,  there  is  no  one  would 
say  that  this  picture  is  too  highly  colored:  private 
honor  and  his  pledge  as  a gentleman,  yet  forbids-— 
and  may  forever  conceal,  several  things  which,  if 
they  had  been  received  without  that  pledge,  would 
have  been  published.  Expediency  too,  the  'vile  doc- 
fnneof  exjtediency,  may  have  some  effect  in  certain 
cases — and  a question  might  arise,  whether  in  our 
present  state  we  are  able  to  bear  the  truth?  It  is 
reformation  that  we  have  always  aimed  at — a retire- 
ment from  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  the  paper 
age,  to  the  economy  and  simplicity  of  honest  times. 

Rut  to  return  a moment  to  “Homo.”  His  dixision 
of  the  64  millions  of  dollars,  coined  at  the  Mexican 
mint,  is  so  far  fetched  as  almost  to  provoke  ridicule. 
He  would  teach  us  that  this  is  the  whole  amount  of 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  raised  in  the  world 
for  the  period  stated,  and  intimates  that  each  person 
on  the  globe  should  hive  a part  of  it! — He  knows 
better  than  to  believe  that  any  one  can  receive  such 
ideas.  Three  fourths  of  the  population  of  the  world 
know  nothing  of  the  Mexican  coinage,  or  of  the  pro- 
duce of  its  mines  new  modelled,  except  as  a solitary 
matter  of  ornament,  if  they  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
it  at  all ,•  and  three  fourths,  perhaps,  of  the  remaining 
fburth  have  little,  if  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  it: 
and  with  the  few  who  use  it,  it  is  a simple  thing  of 
traffic,  passing  through  a thousand  hands,  perform- 
ing a thousand  offices,  and  fixing  4the  value  upon  a 
thousand  things  in  the  course  of  a year.  And  here- 
in is  its  essential  use,  and  the  exercise  of  an  indispen- 
sable quality  to  keep  speculation  in  check  and  pro- 
tect honest  men  from  oppression. 

(j^One  year’s  practice  of  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  address  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  home  industry,  is  w orth  more  than  all  the 
schemes  about  money-making,  from  the  time  of  Law’s 
Mississippi  fraud  to  the  founding  of  the  Ow  l Creek 
bank. 


Banking  Scraps. 

Bank  of  the  U.  S.  A short  time  ago  the  following 
srily  article  appeared  in  a Raleigh,  N.  C.  paper,  as  a 
communication: 

“(£/■  United  States  bank. — The  stock  of  this  bank 
is  again  looking  up;  having  passed  the  ordeal,  no 
fears  are  now  felt  for  its  future  prosperity  — gl25 
per  share,  was  offered  in  this  city,  for  50  shares  a few 
days  past,  and  refused  sales.” 

We  had  hoped  that  the  day  of  such  things  had 
gone  by.  At  the  very  time  that  this  puffwas  publi  shed 
at  Raleigh,  the  price  of  the  stock  was  quoted  (and 
every  body  knows  what  a stock-broker’s  quotation 
is!)  at  about  112.  No  sales  were  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing taken  place,  at  any  price;  and  now',  the  nominal 
value  of  this  stock  in  the  United  States  is  only  104 
or  105;  in  London  at  20  to  2 11 — g88  80  to  93  24! 

We  do  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  more  on  this 
Articular  subject— it  is  agreed  upon  by  all  best  in- 


formed men, that  neither  this  bank, nor  any  one  out  of 
ten  others  paying  their  debts  xoitli  money , can  safely 
and  honestly  divide  more  than  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, for  a long  time  to  come,  unless  there  is  «ome 
great  change  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
world.  Any  thing,  therefore,  like  the  preceding 
communication,  ought  to  be  severely  reprehended, 
as  if  intended  wilfully  to  deceive  the  public. 

Col.  Jl.  M.  Johnson  would  not  vote  on  the  bank 
questions  before  congress,  because  as  the  assignee 
of  James  Prentice,  for  the  benefit  of  col.  James 
Johnson  (his  brother)  a large  amount  of  the  stock 
stood  in  his  name.  Further,  a Kentucky  paper 
says — that  “if  the  situation  of  Mr.  Speaker  Clay 
and  col.  Jl.  M.  Johnson,  of  this  state,  had  allowed 
them  to  vote,  their  unqualified  disapprobation 
w'ould  have  been  given  to  a repeal  qf  the  bank  char- 
ter.” — 

Semi-reciprocity,  The  B/.tish  papers  complain 
that  many  of  the  forged  bank  of  England  notes  come 
from  France.  This  maybe  apartial  attempt  to  return 
the  compliment  of  the  British  government,  which 
q^cifl/Zycausedthe  late  paper  currency  of  France  to 
be  forged,  and  sent  off'  by  waggon  loads.  The  pro- 
bability, however,  is,  that  the  forgers  of  English, 
notes  at  Paris,  are  Englishmen. 

j From  thefrst  step ! — The  legislature  of  Georgia 
in  its  last  session,  but  by  a small  majority  and  after 
a w arm  opposition,  ■wisely  resolved  to  establish  a 
new  bank  at  a flourishing  town  called  Darien.  We 
see  in  the“Darien  Gazette, ”a  very  respectable  news- 
paper, that  the  subscriptions  for  this  stock  were  late- 
ly made,  and  that  some  swindling,  “ business  of  sharp- 
ers,^ or,  as  we  politely  call  it,  speculation,  took 
place  at  the  beginning. — But,  indeed,  how  can  we 
expect  any  thing  else  in  building  up  a new  bank,  in 
times  like  these?  We  will  give  a reward  in  a piece 
of  paper  marked  5 or  10  dollars,  on  either  of  the 
following  banks,  to  any  person  who  will  seriously  as- 
sure us,  that  any  new  bank  has  been  established  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  five  years,  free  of 
speculation:  to  wit — 

Of  the  Merchants  bank  of  Alexandria— of  the 
German  bank  of  Wooster,  and  two  or  three  others 
in  Ohio;  of  the  Parkersburg  and  Saline  banks,  of  Vir- 
ginia; of  several  in  Pennsylvania;  of  the  bank  of  So- 
mersett,  or  the  Elkton  bank,  of  Maryland;  or,  the 
privilege  of  selection  from  a large  heap  of  trash 
which  we  unfortunately  have  on  hand,  consisting  of 
counterfeit  bank  notes  and  bank  notes  counterfeit- 
ed. 

A bill  to  incorporate  the  F.xchange  Bank  at  Notv 
York,  wras  rejected  in  the  senate  of  that  state  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  12  vote*.  Good. 

The  Hoo  Hoo  Bank. — The  Owl  Creek  Bank  has 
given  public,  notice,  that,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
injurious  tendency  of  the  United  States  branch  banks  i.n 
that  state,  it  has  thought  proper  to  follow'  the  exam- 
ple of  the  other  state  banks,  and  has  therefore  stop- 
ped payment  of  specie,  and  will  probably  ((stay  stop- 
ped,” as  the  expression  is,  for  some  time.  So  says 
an  Ohio  paper. 

The  Western  Herald,  a newspaper  printed  at  Steu- 
benville, the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  whose  editor 
we  have  several  times  commended  and  always  had 
reason  to  respect,  is  headed  thus — “7’Ae  United 
States'  bank — every  thing!  The  sovereignty  of  the 
states — nothing. 

At  the  close  of  some  nervous  remarks,  he  says 

“Our  opinion  is,  that  if  the  U.  S.  bank  is  permitted 
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to  tax  us  "without  our  consent— to  locate  branches 
among1  us  without  our  consent — and  said  branches  to 
be  free  from  taxation  for  state  purposes  we  had 
better,  instead  of  calling*  a convention  to  amend  our 
constitution,  call  a convention  to  offer  it  up,  uncon- 
diti anally,  to  the  general  government,  and  return  to 
the  territorial  grade.” 

As  it  ' should  be.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
has  passed  an  act  annulling  the  charter  of  any  bank 
(except  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  ^losing  the 
concerns  of  the  institution)  that  shall  refuse  to  pay 
its  notes  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  United  States.  The 
process  to  be  by  proclamation  of  the  governor,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  brokers  or  others  in  the  habit 
of  buying  the  notes  of  such  bank  at  a price  below 
their  nominal  value:  and  if  after  such  proclamation 
any  bank  shall  issue  its  own  notes,  grant  any  new 
loan  or  declare  a dividend  of  profits,  every  person 
Consenting  thereto  shall  be  liable  each  in  his  indivi- 
dual capacity . There  is  also  a provision  for  the  re- 
covery of  interest  on  a note  not  paid,  on  demand,  by 
any  person,  after  the  fist  of  August  next. 

We  are  thus  happily  retiring  from  the  madness 
of  paper-money-making — and  trust,  that  in  a reason- 
able time,  we  shall  get  back  to  a wholesome  curren- 
cy- 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  a re- 
solution to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  forbid  the  establishment  of  a bank 
by  congress,  except  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Retiring  batiks.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  believe  that 
a majority  of  the  persons  who  latterly  engaged  in 
the  making  of  banks  are  dishonest — though  we  must 
believe,  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  chief  promoters 
of  them  were — speculators . We  see  evidences  of 
the  honesty  which  we  hoped  existed,  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  stockholders  of  several  banks  to  close 
the  concerns  of  their  institutions  and  dissolve  their 
associations. 

Bank  of  Wilmington  and  Brandy-wine.  A numer- 
ous meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  above  bank, 
was  held  atAVilmington,  Del.  on  the  5th  inst.  and  a 
committee  of  six  stockholders  appointed,  in  con- 
junction with  the  board  of  directors,  to  examine  the 
affairs  of  the  institution,  and  to  report  to  an  adjourn- 
ed meeting  on  the  10th  May  next,  “whether  it  will 
be  most  consistent  with  the  public  good  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  stockholders  to  close  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  or  to  take  measures  for  restoring  its  credit” 

WESTERN  BANKS. 

A Cincinnati  paper  of  the  23d  ult.  gives  ns  the 
following,  as  an  arrangement  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  certain 
local  banks,  and  thereby,  also  secure  the  collection 
or  monies  due  the  United  States,  for  lands  sold,  8tc. 
It  is  considered  as  very  beneficial  to  the  people  of 
Ohio. 

Conditions  onwhich  the secret  ary  of  the  treasury  is -wil- 
ling to  employ  the  Farmers ’ and  Mechanics’  bank 

at  Cincinnati , as  a depository  of  public  monies . 

1.  The  bank  will  receive  from  the  receivers  of 
public  monies,  and  others  having  monies  to  pay  on 
account  of  treasury  of- the  United  States,  the  notes 
of  the  banks,  a list  of  which  has  been  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  by  the 
cashier  of  that  bank,  and  credit  the  same  to  the  trea- 
sui  er  of  the  United  States  as  cash.  The  bank  may, 
however,  discontinue  the  notes  of  any  of  the  said 
hanks  whenever  it  may  deem  it  necessary;:  but  in 


such  case,  it  shall  give  immediate  notice  thereof  t 
such  receivers  and  others  who  usually  deposite  pub 
lie  monies  in  it;  and  the  notes  of  any  such  bank, 
which  may  have  been  received  by  them  before  such 
notice,  shall  nevertheless,  be  taken  by  the  “Farm- 
ers’ and  Mechanics’  bank,”  as  cash. 

2.  f hat  the  bank  shall  pay,  at  sight,  all  drafts 
which  the  treasurer  of  the  U.  States  may  draw  on  it; 
and  shall  from  time  to  time,  transfer  to  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  or  its  branches  (in  such  monies  as 
will  be  received  by  it  as  cash)  the  excess  of  public 
monies  remaining  on  deposite  after  such  drafts  are 
paid,  over  and  above  the  sum  of  §100,000;  which 
sum  of  §100,000  shall  remain  on  deposite  in  said 
bank  during  the  continuance  of  this  arrangement, 
and  shall  be  transferred  in  like  manner  within  six 
months  after  the  said  bank  shall  cease  to  be  employ- 
ed to  receive  the  public  monies.  It  is  agreed,  how- 
ever, thatifthe  amount  receivedby the  bankshall  be 
so  large,  as  that  the  expense  of  remittance  shall  ex- 
ceed the  benefit  of  the  deposite,  the  sum  which  is  to 
remain  on  deposite  in  that  bank  shall  be  propor- 
tionally increased. 

3.  That  the  bank  shall  renderto  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  and  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  duplicate  monthly  returns  of  its  account  with 
the  treasurer;  and  shall,  also,  render  to  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  monthly  returns  of  the  state  of  its 
affairs;  which  latter  returns  will  be  considered  con- 
fidential. In  these  latter  returns  will,  also,  be  no- 
ticed the  sums  standing  to  the  credit  of  any  public 
officer  or  agent. 

If  those  conditions  are  accepted  by  the  bank,  it 
will  immediately  give  notice  of  its  acceptance  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  the  receivers  of 

public  monies  at authorised,  upon  receiving 

from  the  bank  an  official  copy  of  such  notice,  to 
make  deposites  in  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics* 
bank  of  Cincinnati:  provided,  however,  that  the 
said  bankshall  previously  have  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments, and  shall  have  given  notice  thereof  in  the 
Cincinnati  newspapers. 

Treasury  department,  5th  March,  1819. 

The  banks  referred  to  in  the  first  article  of  the 
foregoing  articles  are: 

Bank  of  Cincinnati,  the  Miami  Exporting  Com- 
pany, Lebanon  Miami  Banking  Company,  Dayton 
iManufacturing  Company,  Urbana  Hanking*  Compa- 
ny, Bank  of  Chilli cothe,  Franklin  Bank  of  Columbus, 
Lancaster  Ohio  Bank,  Bank  of  Marietta,  Belmont 
Bank  of  St..Clairsville,  Bank  of  Steubenville,  West- 
ern Reserve  Bank,  Bank  of  Kentucky,  and  its 
branches,  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank, Lexington, 
Bank  of  Georgetown, Ky .Newport  Bank,Ky.  Branch 
Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Indiana,  at  Lau- 
renceburgh,  Indiana. 

The  bank  will  extend  this  list  in  proportion  as  it 
can  do  it  with  safety. 

An  arrangement,  on  the  same  principles,  has 
been  made  with  the  bank  of  Steubenville,  and,  we 
believe, with  that  of  Cliillicothe.  The  Steubenville  He- 
rald says — “The  receivers  of  public  monies  in  Steu- 
benville and  Wooster,  are  instructed  by  the  bank 
of  Steubenville  to  receive,  as  cash,  notes  of  the 
U.  States  bank  and  branches, 

Bank  of  Steubenville, 

Farmers’  & Mechanics’  bank  of  Steubenville, 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh, 

Banks  of  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 
timore (except the  Marine  bank.*) 

* Probably T on  account  of  the  great  body  of  coun- 
terfeits on  tins  bank,  which  are  circulated  through 
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New  bank  in  Wheeling1. 

No  note  will  be  received  under  five  dollars. 

The  list  will  be  extended  to  several  other  Ohm 
banks,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can 
be  made — and  probably  to  some  of  those  ot  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


Jackson — Clinton  and  Scot t. 

The  following  are  the  indignant  terms  in  which  gov. 

Clinton  repels  the  insinuation  of  gen.  Scott,  that 

he  was  the  author  of  the  anonymous  letter  to  gen. 

Jackson: 

To  the  public.  Gen.  Scott,  of  the  army  of  the  U. 
States,  having,  in  a letter  of  the  2d  Jan.  1818,  to 
gen.  Jackson,  iusiuuated  that  I had  written,  dictated 
or  instigated  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, from  unworthy  motives,  and  for  improper 
purposes;  and  having  also  concealed  this  imputation 
from  me,  until  the  publication  ot  a pamphlet  which 
.reached  me  on  the  4th  instant,  I have  considered  it 
proper  to  declare,  that  I have  had  no  agency  or  par- 
ticipation in  writing,  dictating  or  instigating  any 
anonvmous  letter  whatever  to  general  Jackson— 
that  I am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  author— and  that 
the  intimation  of  general  -cott  is  totally  and  unqua- 
lifiedly false,  to  ail  intents,  and  in  all  respects.  This 
declaration  is  made  from  motives  of  respect  for  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  not  from  any  regard  for  gen,  Scott, 
whose  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  is  such  a total  de- 
parture from  honor  and  propriety,  as  to  render  him 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a man  who  has  any  respect 
for  himself. 

It  is  not  probable  that  I can  at  this  time  have  any 
recollection  of  having  h d the  honor  of  seeing  gen. 
Scott,  on  9th  of  June,  1817,  at  a dinner  in  N,  York,  or 
of  the  topics  of  conversation  as  he  suggests:  circum- 
stances so  unimportant  are  not  apt  to  be  impressed 
on  the  memory.  Rut  I feel  a confident  persuasion, 
that  I did  not  make  use  of  any  expressions  incom- 
patible with  the  high  respect  which  I entertain  for 
gen.  Jackson.  DE  WITT  CLINTON, 

Albany , 6th  April , 1819. 

(jj^By  referring  to  the  statement  published  in  our 
last,  it  seems  to  be  implied  bv  gen.  Scott,  as  if  he 
had  only  on  one  occasion  expressed  an  opinion  of 
gen.  Jackson’s  order.  The  New  York  Columbian 
says  that  gen.  Scott  has  “a  most  treacherous  memo- 
ry— his  inculpations  of  gen.  Jackson  were  almost  as 
public  in  this  city,  as  Iris  intentions  of  defacing  our 
battery — he  was  open  and  explicit  in  expressing 
these  opinions,”  &.c. 

The  Richmond  Compiler  of  the  10th.  inst.  contains 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors. 

Gentlemen- — On  the  18th  ultimo,  I commenced 
multiplying  manuscript  copies,  with  notes,  &c.  of 
the  correspondence  into  which  I was  accidentally 
drawn  in  1817,  with  major  genaral  Jackson,  intend- 
ing to  have  made  out  some  twenty  copies  in  that 
shape,  for  the  public.  Before  I had  accomplished 
that  intention,  some  friend,  no  doubt,  availed  himself 
of  one  of  the  first  copies  put  into  circulation,  and 
caused  it  to  be  printed  in  a pamphlet  form;  and  it 

the  westei  n country.  The  bank  is  as  good  as  any 
.other  in  Baidmore,  and  has  verv  properly  changed 
its  plates,  though  the  counterfeit  notes  are  easilv 
detected,  by  those  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
ones,  ' Em  Reg.  , 


now  appears,  that  the  correspondence,  from  that  im 
pression,  has  found  its  way  into  several  of  the  public 
papers,  I confess,  that  a circulation  has  thusbeeu 
given  to  it,  much  greater  than  was  expected  o>  n- 
tended.  The  printed  copies,  which  have  falled- 
under  mv  observation,  are,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  typographical  errors>  correct. 

My  present  objects  are  to  disavow  the  printing  ot 
the  correspondence,  and  to  recal  the  word  “gar- 
bled,” twice  used  in  the  address  “To  the  Public.” — 
Have  the  goodness  to  append  hereto,  the  letter  and 
extract  of  a letter  on  which  the  charge  and  the  re- 
cantation are  respectively  predicated. 

I will  barely  add,  that  although  the  first  letter  ap- 
peared to  have  been  cautiously  written,  I should  im- 
mediately have  desired  my  correspondent  to  re-exa- 
mine the  subject,  but  that  I had  reason  to  suppose, 
from  himself,  that  he  had  left  New  York  soon  after 
the  date  of  his  letter. — The  above  retractic©  is  vo- 
luntarily and  cheerfully  made. 

I remain,  Messrs.  Editors,  vour  most  obdt. 

SVINFIELD  SCOTT. 

April  9th,  1819. 

Copy  of  a letter  addressed  to  major  general  Scott,  date 
at . Yezc-York , March  2d,  1819. 

Or.An  GEXEnAT. — I trust  that  you  will  excuse 
for  troubling  you  on  this  occasion,  but  I considered 
that  you  might  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  I 
am  about  to  mention,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  some- 
what important. 

General  Jackson,  during  his  late  visittothis  place, 
was  at  some  trouble  to  cause  to  be  widely  d-stribut- 
ed  his  correspondence  with  you.  He  left  with  a 
gentleman  (late  a lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army)  a 
copy — say  of  the  anonvmous  letter,  his  letter  to  you . 
your  reply,  and  his  rejoinder,  all  certified  by  his  A. 
D.  C.  This  late  lieutenant  colonel  has  even,  in  con- 
versation, proposed,  that  it  should  be  published;  but 
T have  understood  that  general  Jackson  was  averse 
from  this — but  had  no  objection  that  it  should  be  cir- 
culatedin  MS. 

This  transaction,  perhaps,  makes  no  impression 
on  your  friends,  which  is  at  all  disadvantageous;  but 
I,  in  common  with  others,  have  conceived,  that  it  is 
malevolent  in  intention,  and  that  the  efforts  of  ma- 
ny here  will  be  exerted  to  support  its  mischievous 
spirit.  If  you  are  not  already  info  rmed  of  this,  some 
advantage  may  be  reaped  from  knowing,  that  all 
this  has  been  done  with  feelings  and  intentions  full 
of  animosity  towards  you. 

I hope,  that  you  will  excuse  any  thing  which  raa^ 
appear  intermeddling  or  forward,  as  no  one,  dear 
general,  can  be  more  devotedly  your  friend  and 
well-wisher,  than,  &c.8cc.  . 

Extract  of  a letter  addressed  to  maior  general  Scott, 
dated  A ew  York,  Apnl  5th,  1819. 

“On  one  point  of  the  subject,  I discover,  wi'h 
mortification,  that  I have  misled  you:  In  mine  of  the 
second  of  March,  I made,  it  is  true,  a particular  re- 
ference to  the  letters,  copies  of  which  were  circu- 
lated in  M S.  here.  Mv  accidental  omission  of  the 
j last  of  the  series,  has  induced  you  to  suppose,  that 
the  agents  of  general  Jackson  had  suppressed  it. 
For  this  I am  very  sorry,  and  to  atone  to  my  own 
feelings,  must  state  explicitly,  that  the  whole  series 
. was  included  in  the  manuscript  circulated  here,  and 
were  true  comes,  I believe,  of  those  now  in  print, 
with  the  certificate,  in  the  commmon  form  of  cap* 

I Call,  an  A,  D,  C.” 
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National  Interests. 

Address  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 

domestic  industry , to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
No.  T. 

Philadelphia , March  7. 

The  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of  do- 
mestic industry,  respectfully  solicit  your  attention 
£o  a few  brief  essays,  on  topics  of  vital  importance 
to  your  country,  yourselves,  and  posterity.  They 
shall  be  addressed  to  your  reason  and  understanding', 
without  any  attempt  to  bias  your  feelings  by  decla- 
mation. 

The  subject  discussed  in  these  essays,  will  be  po- 
litical economy',  which,  in  its  broad  and  liberal  sense, 
may  be  fairly  styled  the  science  of  promoting  hu- 
man happiness;  than  which  a more  noble  subject 
cannot  occupy  the  attention  of  men  endowed  with 
liberal  minds,  or  inspired  by  public  spirit. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  important  science 
ha3  not  had  adequate  attention  bestowed  on  it  in  the 
U.  States.  And,  unfortunately,  so  many  contradic- 
tory systems  are  in  existence,  that  statesmen  and  le- 
gislators, disposed  to  discharge  their  duty  conscien- 
tiously, and  for  that  purpose,  to  study  the  books  on 
this  subject,  are  liable  to  be  confused  and  distracted 
by  the  unceasing  discordance  in  the  views  of  the 
writers. 

It  is  happily,  nevertheless,  true,  that  the  leading 
principles  of  the  science  which  safely  conduct  to  the 
most  important  and  beneficent  results,  that  are  its 
ultimate  object,  are  plain  and  clear:  and  require,  to  be 
distinctly  comprehended  and  faithfully  carried  into 
effect,  no  higher  endowments  than  good  sound  sense, 
and  rectitude  of  intention. 

It  is  a melancholy  feature  in  human  affairs,  that 
imprudence  and  error  often  produce  as  copious  a 
harvest  of  wretchedness  as  absolute  wickedness. 
Hence  arises  an  indisputable  conviction  of  the  impe- 
rious necessity,  in  a country  where  so  many  of  our 
citizens  may  aspire  to  the  characters  of  legislators 
and  statesmen,  of  a more  general  study  of  this  sci- 
ence, a thorough  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essen- 
tial among  the  qualifications  for  those  important  sta- 
tions, 

To  remove  all  doubt  on  this  point,  we  shall  adduce, 
in  the  course  of  these  essays,  various  instances  in 
which  single  errors  of  negociators  an  cl  legislators 
have  entailed  much,  and  in  many  cases,  more  misery 
- on  nations,  than  the  wild  and  destructive  ambition  of 
conquerors.  Unless  in  some  extraordinary  instances, 
z sound  policy  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  heals 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war,  and  restores  a na- 
tion to  its  pristine  state  of  ease  and  comfort.  But 
numerous  cases  are  on  record,  wherein  an  article  of 
a treaty,  of  ten  or  a dozen  lines,  or  an  impolitic  or 
unjust  law,  has  germinated  into  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  for  a century, 

It  is  our  intention  in  these  essays—? 

1.  To  review  in  detail  the  policy  of  those  nations 
which  have  enjoyed  a high  degree  of  prosperity, 
\vith  or  without  any  extraordinary  advantages  from 
nature;  and  likewise  of  those  whose  prosperity  has 
been  blasted  by  fatuitous  counsels,  notwithstanding 
great  natural  blessings: 

2.  To  examine  the  actual  situation  of  our  country, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  enjoy  the  advanta- 
ges to  which  our  happy  form  qf  government  and  lo- 
cal situation  entitle  us;  and  if  we  do  not,  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  to  which  the  failure  is  owing: 

3.  To  develope  the  true  principles  of  political 
economy,  suited  to  our  situation  and  circumstances, 
and  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  hap- 
piness throughput  the  wide  expanse  of  our  territory. 


In  this  arduous  undertaking,  we  request  a patient, 
and  candid  hearing  from  our  fellow  citizens.  We 
fondly  hope  for  success:  but  if  disappointed,  we  shall 
have  the  consolation  of  having  endeavored  te  dis- 
charge a duty  every  good  citizen  owes  to  the  country 
which  protects  him — the  duty  of  contributing  his 
efforts  to  advance  its  interests  and  happiness. 

As  a preliminary  step,  we  propose  to  establish  the 
Utter  fallacy  of  two  maxims,  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  name  of  Adam  Smith,  but  pregnant  with 
certain  ruin  to  any  nation  by  which  they  may  be  car- 
ried into  operation. 

This  writer  stands  as  pre-eminent  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a large  portion  of  Christendom,  as  the  Del- 
phic Oracle  of  political  economy,  and  there  is  such  a 
magic  in  his  name,  that  it  requires  great  hardihood 
to  question  any  thing  that  he  asserts  or  assumes;  and 
a high  degree  of  good  fortune  to  obtain  a fair  and  pa- 
tient hearing  for  the  discussion. 

But  at  this  enlightened  period,  we  trust  our  citi- 
zens will  scorn  to  surrender  their  reason  into  the 
guidance  or  guardianship  of  any  authority  whatever  . 
When  a position  is  presented  to  the  mind,  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be,  not  who  delivered  it,  but  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  how  is  it  supported 
by  reason  and  common  sense,  and  especially  by  fact. 
A theory,  how  plausible  soever,  and  however  prop- 
ed  up  by  a bread-roll  of  great  names,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  if  unsupported  by  fact— but 
if  contrary  to  established  fact,  it  ought  to  be  unhesi- 
tatingly received,  This  course  $of  procedure  is 
strongly  recommended  by  the  decisive  fact,  that  in 
the  long  catalogue  of  wild,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  the- 
ories on  morals,  religion,  politics,  or  science,  which 
have  had  their  reign  among  mankind,  there  is  hard- 
ly one  that  has  not  reckoned  among-  its  partisans 
men  of  the  highest  celebrity,*  And  in  the  present 
instance,  the  most  cogent  and  conclusive  facts  bear 
testimony  against  many  received  doctrines  of  this 
political  economist,  great  as  is  his  reputation. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will  bring 
to  this  discussion,  minds  wholly  liberated  from  the 
fascination  of  the  name  of  the  writer  whose  opinions 
we  undertake  to  combat,  and  a determination  tor 
weigh  the  evidence  in  the  scales  of  reason,  not  those 
of  prejudice, 

In  order  to  render  Dr.  Smith  full  justice,  and  to 
remove  all  ground  for  cavil,  we  state  his  positions  at 
length,  in  his  own  language. 

‘<To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  tQ 
the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular 
art  or  manufacture,  is  in  some  measure  to  direct 
private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ 
their  capitals;  and  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  ei- 
ther a useless  ora  hurtful  regulation.  Jf  the  domestic 
produce  can  be  brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign 
industry , the  regulation  is  evidently  useless.  If  it  can- 
not, it  must  generally  be  hurtful. 

•<It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a 

* Montesquieu,  whose  reputation  was  as  great  as 
that  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  whose  Spirit  of  Laws  has 
had  as  extensive  a currency  as  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, held  the  absurd  idea,  which  remained  uncon- 
troverted for  half  a century,  that  the  habits,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  even  virtues  and  vices,  of  nations, 
were  in  a great  measure  governed  by  climate;  so 
that  a tolerable  idea  might  be  formed  of  those  im- 
portant features  of  national  character  by  consulting 
maps,  and  ascertaining  latitudes  and  longitudes! 
Bacon  studied  judicial  astrology!  All  the  great  men 
of  his  day  believed  in  magic  and  witchcraft!  John- 
son had  full  faith  in  the  story  of  the  Gqckdane  ghqst! 
So  much  for  great  names. 
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family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it 
■will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor 
docs  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes, 'but  buys 
them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoemaker  does  not 
attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a 
tailor  The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  those  different  arti- 
ficers. All  of  them  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ 
their  whole  industry  in  a way  in  which  they  have 
some  advantage  over  their  neighbours;  and  to  pur- 
chase, with  a part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  with  the  price  of  a part  of  it,  whatever 
else  they  have  occasion  for. 

‘•That  which  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every 
private  family,  can  scarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.  If  a foreign  country  can  supply  us 
- with  a commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make 
it,  better  buy  it  from  them,  with  some  part  of  the  produce 
of  our  own  country  employed  in  a way  in  which  we 
have  some  advantage. 

“The  general  industry  of  the  country  being  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  which  employs  it,  will  not 
thereby  be  diminished,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
abovernentioned  artificers;  but  only  left  to  find  out 
the  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed  with  the  great- 
est advantage.  It  is  certainly  not  employed  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an 
object  which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The 
value  of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  less 
diminished  whenit  is  thus  turned  away  from  produc- 
ing commodities  evidently  of  more  value  than  the 
commodity  which  it  is  directed  to  produce.  Accord- 
ing to  the  supposition,  that  a commodity  could  be 
purchased  from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  made  at  home.  It  could  therefore  have  been 
purchased  with  a part  only  of  the  commodities,  or 
what  is  the  same  tiling,  with  a part  only  of  the  price 
of  the  commodities,  which  the  industry  employed  by 
an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at  home,  had 
it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural  course.” 

There  is  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  this  passage, 
much  sophistry  and  unsound  reasoning’,  which  we 
shall  examine  on  afuture  occasion:  and  there  is  like- 
wise, as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  doctor’s  work,  a large 
proportion  of  verbiage,  wliich  is  admirably  calculated 
to  embarrass  andconfound common  understandings, 
and  prevent  their  forming  a correct  decision.  But 
stripped  of  this  verbiage,  and  brought  naked  and 
unsophisticated  to  the  eye  of  reason,  the  main  pro- 
position which  we  at  present  combat,  and  to  wdiich 
we  here  confine  ourselves,  is,  that 

“If  a foreign  country  can  supply  us  with  a com- 
modity, cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it,  bet- 
ter buy  it  of  them  with  some  of  the  produce  of  our 
own  industry,  employed  in  a way  in  which  we  have 
some  advantage.” 

The  only  rational  mode  of  testing  the  correctness 
of  any  maxim  or  principle  is,  to  examine  what  have 
been  its  eff  ects,  w here  it  has  been  carried  into  ope- 
ration, and  what  would  be  its  effects  in  a given  case 
where  it  might  be  applied.  This  is  the  plan  we 
shall  pursue,  in  tins  investigation. 

Great  Britain  affords  a felicitous  instance  for  our 
purpose.  Let  us  examine  what  effect  the  adoption 
of  this  maxim  would  produce  on  her  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

There  are  above  a million  of  people  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  employed,  in  that  country,  in  the 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures.*  By  their  indus- 

*Dr.  Seybert  states,  that,  in  1809,  there  were 
800,000  persons  in  Great  Britain  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  alone.  It  has  since  increased 
considerably.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  two 
branches  employ  at  least  1,300,000  persons.— p,  92. 


try  in  these  branches,  they  make  for  themselves  an'"! 
families,  a comfortable  subsistence.  They  afford  a 
large  and  steady  market  for  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  giving  support  to,  probably,  at  least  a million 
of  persons  engagedinagriculture.  They,  moreover, 
enrich  the  nation  by  bringing  into  it  wealth  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  immense  sums  of 
money  they  thus  introduce  into  their  native  country, 
afford  means  of  employment  and  ensure  happiness 
to  other  millions  of  subjects,  and  thus,  like  the  circles 
made  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  by  the  central 
pebble  thrown  in  the  range  of  happiness,  is  extended 
so  w ide  as  to  embrace  the  whole  community. 

From  this  cheering  prospect,  let  us  turn  the  start- 
led eye  to  the  masses  of  misery,  which  Dr.  Smith’s 
system  would  produce,  and  we  shall  then  behold  a 
hideous  contrast,  which  we  trust  escaped  the  doc- 
tor’s attention;  for  the  aclcnowleged  goodness  and 
benevolence  of  his  character,  will  not  allow  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  would  have  been  the  apostle  of  such  a 
pernicious  doctrine,  had  he  attended  to  its  results. 
We  fondly  hope  that,  like  many  other  visionarv  men, 
he  wrasso  deeply  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  a re- 
fined theQry,  that  he  did  not  arrest  his  progress  to 
weigh  its  awful  consequences. 

The  East  Indies  could  at  all  times, until  the  recent 
improvements  in  machinery,  have  furnished  cotton 
goods  at  a lower  rate  than  they  could  be  manufac- 
tured in  England,  which  had  no  other  means  of  pro- 
tecting herdomestic  industry,  but  by  a total  prohi- 
bition of  her  rival  fabrics.  Let  us  suppose  that 
France,  w’here  labor  and  expenses  are  much  lower 
than  in  England,  has  possessed  herself  of  machinery 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  sell  Woolens  at  half,  or  even 
three  fourths  or  seven  eighths  of  the  price  of  the  Eng- 
lish rival  commodities.  Suppose,  further,  that  ar- 
ticles manufactured  of  leather  are  procurable  in 
South  America,  and  iron  wares  in  Russia,  below  the 
rates  in  England.  Then,  if  the  statesmen  of  that 
nation  w'ere  disciples  of  Adam  Smith,  as  « foreign 
cowitries  can  supply  them  with  those  commodities  cheap- 
er than  they  themselves  can  make  them,9  they  must,  ac- 
cording’ to  the  doctor,  “buy  from  them  with  some  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  own  country ,”  and  accordingly 
open  their  ports  freely  to  those  various  articles,  from 
those  four  particular  nations. — France  and  Flanders 
would  supply  them  with  superior  and  cheaper  wool- 
ens and  linens;  Silesia  and  Russia  with  coarse  linens 
— Sweden  with  iron  and  copper — Italy  and  China 
with  silks — Hindustan  with  silks,  cottons  and  nms* 
lins — South  America  writh  leather— North  America 
with  w'heat,  flour,  hops,  barley,  rye,  rice,  foil  and 
salted  fish.  Who  can  contemplate  the  result  with- 
out horror?  What  a wide  spread  scene  of  ruin  and 
desolation  would  takq  plac^!  The  wealth  of  the 
country  would  be  swept  an'ay  to  enrich  foreign  and 
probably  hostile  nations,  which  might  at  no  distant 
period  make  use  of  the  riches  and  strength  thus  fatu- 
itously  placed  in  their  hands,  to  enslave  the  people 
who  had  destroyed  themselves  by  following  such 
baleful  counsels.  The  laboring  and  industrious  clas- 
ses would  be  at  once  bereft  of  employment,  reduced 
to  a degrading  state  of  dependance  and  mendicity, 
and  through  the  force  of  misery  and  distress,  driven 
to  prey  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  rest  of  the 
the  community.  The  middle  classes  of  society 
would  partake  of  the  distress  of  the  lower,  and  the 
sources  of  the  revenues  of  the  higher  orders  be  dri- 
ed up.  And  all  this  terrific  scene  of  woe,  and  wretch- 
edness and  depravity,  is  to  be  produced  for  the 
grand  purpose  of  procuring  broad  cloth , and  muslins , 
and  shoes,  and  iron  ware,  from  remote  parts  of  the 
earth,  a few'  shillings  per  yard,  or  piece,  or  pound, 
cheaper  than  at  home.  The  manufacturershf  Bom- 
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bay  and  Calcutta , and  Paris,  and  Lyons,  and  Canton, 
and  Petersburg,  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  foster- 
ed by  English  wealth,  while  those  of  England,  whom 
it  ought  to  nourish  and  protect,  are  expelled  from 
their  workshops,  and  driven  to  seek  support  from 
the  overseers  of  the  poor.  We  trust  this  will  not  be 
thought  a ofancy  sketch.”  Such  a view  ofit  would 
be  an  extravagant  error.  It  is  sober,  serious  reality; 
and  puts  down  forever  this  plausible  but  ruinous 
theory.  Ponder  well  on  it,  fellow  citizens. 

Eet  us  suppose  another  strong  case.  The  cotton 
produced  in  this  country  amounts,  probably,  to  for- 
ty millions  of  dollars  annually.  We  will  suppose 
the  minimum  of  the  price,  at  which  it  can  be  sold  to 
pay  for  the  labor  and  interest  on  the  capital  employ- 
ed in  its  culture,  to  be  fourteen  emits  per  pound.  We 
will  further  suppose,  that  the  southern  provinces  of 
Spanish  America  have  established  their  indepen? 
dence,  and  are  able  to  supply  us  with  this  valuable 
?aw  meterial  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents.*  Ought  we, 
tor  the  sake  of  saving  a few  cents  per  pound",  to  de- 
stroy the  prospects,  and  ruin  the  estates  of  a million 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  states,  to  paralize 
a culture  $o  immensely  advantageous,  and  produc- 
ing so  large  a fund  of  wealth,  and  strength  and  hap- 
piness? Should  we,  for  such  a paltry  consideration, 
fun  the  risk  of  consequences  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded .without  awe,  and  which  could  pot  fail  even- 
tually to  involve  in  ruin  even  those'  who  might  ap- 
pear in  the  first  instance  to  profit  by  the  adoption 
of  the  system? 

It  may  be  well  worth  while  to  proceed  a step  fur- 
ther and  take  the  case  of  a nation  able  to  supply  us 
fully  and  completely  with  wheat  and  other  grain, 
at  a lower  rate  than  our  farmers  could  furnish  them. 
Thus  then  w'e  should  find  ourselves  pursuing. Mam 
Smith’s  sublime  system— buying'  cheap  bargains  of 
wheat  or  flour  from  one  nation,  cotton  from  another, 
•hardware  from  a third,  and,  to  pursue  the  system 
throughout,  woolen,  apd  cotton,  and  linen  goods 
from  others;  while  our  country  was  rapidly  impo- 
verishing of  its  wealth,  its  industry  paralized,  the 
laboring  part  of  our  citizens  reduced  to  beggary, 
and  the  farmers,  planters  and  manufacturers  involv- 
ed in  one  common  mass  of  ruin.  The  picture  de- 
mands the  most  sober  and  serious  attention  of  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  the  supposition  of  our 
country  being  fully  supplied  with  cotton  and  grain 
by  foreign  nations,  is  so  improbable,  as  not  to  be  ad- 
missible even  byway  of  argument.  This  is  a most 
egregious  error:  our  supposition,  so  far  as  respects 
cotton,  is  in  “the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.” 
That  article,  to  a great  amount,  is  eyen  at  present 
imported  from  Bengal,  and  sold  at  a price  so  far  be- 
low pur  own,  (difference  of  quality  considered)  that 
our  manufacturers  find  the  purchase  eligible.  Let 
it  be  considered,  that  in  1789  doubts  were  enter- 
tained whether  cotton  could  be  cultivated  in  the 
United  States; f that,  in  the  year  1794,  there  were 
exported  from  this  country,  of  foreign  and  domestic 
cotton,  only  seven  thousand  bags;*  and  yet  that,  in 
l&\7,  the  amount  exported  was  above  eighty  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  No  man  can  be  so  far  misled  as  to 
suppose  that  Heaven  has  given  us  any  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly of  the  soil  and  climate  calculated  for  such 
<t  ura  ordinary  and'almost  incredible  advances.  The 
rapid  strides  we  ha*e  made,  may  be  also  made  by 

, *It  is  certain  they  can  raise  cotton  at  less  than  5 
cents,  including  all  expenses,  of  cultivation,  pick- 
ing', and  cleaning. 

fSeybert’s  statistics,  p.  84. 
ildem,  p.  94. 


other  nations.  And,  setting  South  America  wholly 
out  of  the  question,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  from 
the  spirit  with  which  the  culture  of  cotton  is  prose- 
cuted in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
seeds  of  our  best  species  have  been  earned  there, 
that  in  a few  years  that  country  will  be  able,  provid- 
ed Adam  Smith’s  theory  continued  to  be  acted  upon 
here,  to  beat  our  planters  out  of  their  own  markets 
after  having  driven  them  from  those  of  Europe.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  hazarding  much  to  assert,  that  the 
time  cannot  be  very  remote,  when  southern  cotton 
industry  will  be  compelled  to  supplicate  congress 
for  that  legislative  protection,  for  which  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  rest  of  the  union  has  so 
earnestly  implored  that  body;  and  which,  had  it  been 
adequately  afforded,  would  have  saved  from  ruin  nu- 
merous manufacturing  establishments  and  invalua- 
ble machinery,  which  cost  millions  of  dollars — now 
a dead  and  irreparable  loss  to  the  interprising  pro- 
prietors, Had  these  establishments  b een  preserv- 
ed and  duly  protected,  they  uTould  have  greatly  les- 
sened our  ruinously  unfavorable  balance  of  trade, 
and  of  course  prevented  that  pernicious  drain  of  spe  * 
cie,  which  has  overspread  the  face  of  our  country 
with  distress,  and  clouded  (we  trust  only  temporari- 
ly) as  fair  prospects  as  ever  dawned  on  any  nation.* 
We  have  given  a slight  sketch  of  the  effects  the 
adoption  of  this  system  would  produce  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  if  carried  into  fidl  and  com- 
plete operation;  and  also  glanced  at  the  consequen- 
ces its  partial  operations  has  already  produced  in 
the  latter.  We  now  proceed  to  take  a very  cursory 
view  (reserving  detail  for  a future  occasion)  of  its 
lamentable  results  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the 
statesmen  are  disciples  of  Adam  Smith,  and  where 
the  theory,  which  now  goes  under  the  sanction  of 
his  name,  has  been  in  operation  for  centuries.  As 
‘ foreign  countries  can  supply  them  with,  commodities 
cheaper  than  they  tliemselves  can  make  them,”  they 
therefore  consider  it  abetter  to  buy  from  them , -with 
some  part  of  the  produce  of  their  own  country .” 

*Tlns  view  may  appear  too  gloomy.  Would  to 
Heaven  it  were!  A cursory  glance  at  some  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  United  States,  will  settle  the 
the  question.  Cotton,  the  chief  staple  of  the  coun- 
try, is  falling’,  and  not  likely  to  rise;  as  the  immense 
quantities,  from  the  East  Indies,  have  glutted  the 
English  market,  which  regulates  the  price  in  ours. 
Affairs  in  the  western  country,  on  which  so  many 
of  our  importers  depend,  are  to  the  last  degree  un- 
promising. The  importers,  of  course,  have  the  most 
dreary  aiid  sickening  prospects  before  them.  They 
are  deeply  ip  debt  -and  their  resources  almost  alto- 
gether suspended,  and  a large  proportion  ultimate- 
ly precarious.  Commerce  and  navigation  languish 
every  where,  except  in  the  most  ruinous  branch  we 
carry  on,  that  to  the  E,  Indies.  Further, notwithstand- 
ing nearly  eight  millions  of  specie  were  imported 
in  about  ii  year,  so  great  has  been  the  drain,  that  the 
banks  generally  are  so  slenderly  provided,  as  to  ex- 
cite serious  uneasiness.  We  are, heavily  indebted 
to  England,  after  having  repitted  immense  quanti- 
ties of  government  and  bank  stock,  whereby  we 
shall  be  laid  under  a heavy  apd  perpetual  annual  tax 
for  interest,  Our  manufactures  are  in  general  droop- 
ing— and  some  of  them  are  one-half  or  two-thirds 
suspended.  Our  cities  present  the  distressing  view 
of  immense  numbers  of  useful  artisans  and  mecha- 
nics,and  manufactures,  able  and  willing  to  work,but 
unable  to  procure  employment,  W'e  might  go  on 
with  the  picture  to  a great  extent;  but  presume 
enough  has  been  stated,  to  satisfy  the  most  incredu- 
lous, that  the  positions  in  the  text  are  by  no  means 
exaggerated. 
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Fellow-citizens,  consider  the  forlorn  and  despe- 
rate state  of  those  countries,  notwithstanding  the 
choicest  blessings  of  nature  have  been  bestowed  on 
them  with  lavish  hand — industry  paralized,  and  the 
enormous  floods  of  wealth,  drawn  from  their  colo- 
nies, answering  no  other  purpose  but  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  industry  and  promote  the  wealth  of 
rival  nations; — and  all  obviously  and  undeniably  the 
result  of  the  system  of  buying  goods  where  they  are 
to  be  had  cheapest,  to  the  neglect  and  destruction 
of  their  domestic  industry.  With  such  awful  bea- 
cons before  your  eyes,  can  you  contemplate  the  de- 
solating effects  of  the  system  in  those  two  coun- 
tries, without  deep  regret  that  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  some  of  them  in  high  and  elevated  stations, 
advocate  its  universal  adoption  here,  and  are  so  far 
enamoured  of  Dr.  Smith’s  theory,  that  they  regard 
as  a species  of  heresy  the  idea  of  appealing  to  any 
other  authority,  on  the  all-important  and  vital  point 
of  the  political  economy  of  nations? 

To  avoid  prolixity,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  rest  of  the  errors  of  Dr.  Smith 
on  this^subject:  and  shall  conclude  with  a statement 
of  those  maxims  of  political  economy,  the  soundness 
of  which  is  established  by  the  experience  of  the  wi- 
sest as  well  as  the  most  fatuitous  nations  of  the 
earth. 

I.  Industry  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  national 
virtue,  and  happiness,  and  greatness;  and,  in  all  its 
useful  shapes  and  forms, .lias  an  imperious  claim  on 
govermental  protection. 

II.  Xo  nation  ever  prospered  to  the  extent  of 
which  it  was  susceptible,  without  due  protection 
of  domestic  industry. 

III.  Throughout  the  world,  in  all  ages,  wherever 
industry  has  been  duly  encouraged,  mankind  have 
been  uniformly  industrious. 

IV.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  in  a career  of 
ruin,  when  their  expenditures  exceed  their  income. 

V.  Whenever  nations  are  in  this  situation,  it  is 
the  imperious  duty  of  their  rulers  to  apply  such  re- 
medies to  correct  the  evil,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  require. 

VI.  There  are  few,  if  any,  political  evils  to  which 
a wise  legislature,  untrammelled  in  its  deliberations 
and  decisions,  cannot  apply  an  adequate  remedy. 

VII.  The  cases  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
prove,  beyond  controversy,  that  no  natural  advanta- 
ges, how  great  or  abundant  soever,  will  counteract 
the  baleful  effects  of  unsound  systems  of  policy;  and 
those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Scotland,  equally  prove,  that  no  natural  disadvanta- 
ges are  insuperable  by  sound  policy. 

VIII.  Free  government  is  not  happiness.  It  is 
only  the  means;  but  wisely  emyloyed,  is  the  certain 
means  of  ensuring  happiness. 

IX.  The  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  are  so  inseparably  connected,  that 
any  serious  injury  suffered  by  one  of  them,  must  ma- 
terially affect  the  others. 

X.  The  home  market  for  the  productions  of  the 
earth  and  manufactures,  is  of  more  importance  than 
all  the  foreign  ones,  even  in  countries  which  carry 
on  an  immense  foreign  commerce. 

XI.  It  is  impossible  for  a nation,  possessed  of  im- 
mense natural  advantages,  in  endless  diversity  of 
soil  and  climate— in  productions  of  inestimable  va- 
lue— in  the  energy  and  enterprize  ofits  inhabitants 
— anc^  unshackled  by  an  oppressive  debt,  to  suffer 
any  great  or  general  distress  in  its  agriculture,  com- 
merce or  manufactures  (calamities  of  seasons  ex- 
cepted) unless  there  be  vital  and  radical  errors  in 
the  system  of  political  economy. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND,  &LC. 

London  dates  to  the  24th  of  Feb. 

Several  vessels  of  war  are  to  be  launched  in  the 
spring — two  of  them,  we  believe,  are  on  the  model 
of  our  frigates. 

The  letter  of  our  secretary  of  state,  in  reply  to 
the  Spanish  note,  respecting  the  occupation  of  Flo- 
rida, &c.  is  re-published  in  the  London  papers.  The 
editors  seem  very  zealous  to  make  it  appear,  that 
their  rights  and  honor  is  much  concerned  in  the 
fate  .of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister — and  they  talk 
loudly  of  our  responsibility  to  England  on  account  of 
thehi. 

The  stock  of  tobacco  on  hand  in  England  is  ap- 
parently very  great.  Its  price,  as  well  as  that  of  cot- 
ton, had  declined  exceedingly. 

The  duke  of  York  is>  appointed  guardian  of  the 
king’s  person,  with  a salary  of  10,000/.  The  majori- 
ty in  the  house  of  commons,  on  this  appointment, 
w as  95 — 467  members  present. 

Westminster  election  generally  causes  a great  ex- 
citement throughout  England,  and  is  seemingly 
more  counted  upon  than  the  returns  from  50  rotten 
boroughs.  At  the  close  of  the  poll,  Feb.  21,  the 
votes  stood  thus — for  Mr.  Lamb  2268;  Air.  Hobhouse 
2030;  major  Cartwright  38.  Much  confusion  and 
uproar  prevailed.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  very  ac- 
tive in  favor  of  Mr.  Hobhouse.  Result  uncertain. 

The  following  queer  hand  bill  was  read  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  in  one  of  his  harangues — “Lost,  last  night, 
between  St.  James’  Place  and  Mr.  Brooks’  in  the 
Strand,  a check,  drawn  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on 
on  Messrs  Couttsand  Co  bankers,  for  10,000/.  The 
check  was  drawn  as  follows: 

“Pay  Samuel  Brooks,  or  order,  the  sum  of  10,000/. 
which  charge  to  my  account.  “F.  BURDETT. 

“N.  B.  No  further  reward  will  be  given,  as  pay- 
ment is  stopped  at  the  bank,  and  another  check  is 
issued  in  its  place,  and  payment  received,  to  uphold 
the  purity  of  election  in  Westminster!!!” 

The  lord  chancellor  of  England,  decided  on  the 
1 1th  of  February,  that  no  auctioneer  could  become 
purchaser,  for  himself,  of  any  property  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

The  state  of  commerce  in  England,  and  indeed  in 
Europe  generally,  is  exceedingly  depressed.  Every 
thing  seems  to  be  overdone — and  money  is  not  to 
be  had. 

The  London  Statesman  remarks,  that  “the  finan- 
cial as  well  as  the  political  face  of  the  country 
appears  peculiarly  grave  and  interesting  at  this 
moment.  Accounts  from  foreign  markets  are  un- 
promising. It  appears  by  letters  from  Liverpool, 
that  160  packages  of  British  goods  have  been  re 
turned  from  New  Orleans,  not  finding  a vent  in 
America,  owing  to  the  price  set  upon  them.  We 
have  not  half  the  American  merchants  in  England 
as  some  time  back.  They  look  into  our  manu- 
factories but  purchase  very  little.”  [We  arc  glad 
to  hear  this — it  goes  to  shew  that  the  Americans 
begin  to  think  of  paying  for,  as  well  as  how  to  buy 
goods.] 

The  London  Courier  of  Dec.  24,  contains  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  British  victualling1  office  for  ten- 
ders to  supply  ten  thousand  barrels  of  American 
flour;  to  be  delivered  in  the  month  of  May,  at  Bar- 
badoes,  Bermuda,  Antigua,  Bahama,  Berbice,  De- 
marara,  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincents,  St.  Kitts, 
St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago. 

Letters  from  Italy  say  that  the  princess  of  Wales 
was  preparing  to  visit  Judea  and  Egypt/ accompa- 
nied by  a large  suite.  Some  of  the  London  papers 
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talk  pretty  load  about  another  investigation  of  tile’ 
conduct  of  this  wandering  wife. 

There  is  a cause  depending  in  the  court  of  chance- 
ry, wherein  the  extraordinary  name  of  “Kinkvervan- 
kotsdorsprakingatchdern”  appears  as  a party  in  the 
suit;  the  pronunciation  of'  which  seems  to  be  no  small 
annoyance  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  and 
their  coadjutors. 

It  is  stated  that  the  five  [not  “legitimate”]  daugh- 
ters of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  have  had  pensions  set- 
tled upon  each  of  them,  of  500/.  per  annum,  arising 
out  of  the  4$  per  cent.  fund. 

A Paris  paper  says — The  Persian  ambassador, 
Mirza  Ahdoul  Hassan  Kan,  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the 
1st  inst.  on  his  way  to  London.  He  brings  with  him 
a beautiful  Circassian  girl,  a present  from  the  grand 
vizier  of  Turkey.  She  is  guarded  by  three  black 


part  or  in  the  whole,  in  sixty  six  different  language* 
or  dialects. 

The  total  number  issued  on  account  of  the  society 
from  September  1805,  to  June  1817,  amounted  to 
795,936. 


The  expenditure  of  the  society  has  been  as  fol- 
lows; 


1805 

£691 

1812 

£32419 

1806 

1637 

1813 

69496 

1807 

5053 

1814 

84652 

1808 

12206 

1815 

81021 

1809 

14565 

1816 

103680 

1810 

1811 

18543 

28302 

1817 

89230 

Total  from  the  commencement  of  the 
institution. 

541,504 

eunuchs. 

At  a late  boxing  match  in  England,  one  fellow  had 
his  jaw  bone  broken  and  the  other  was  killed  on  the 
spot— for  the  amusement  of  the  people! 

Two  persons  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  selling  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason.  These  persecu- 
tions will  cause  many  thousand  people  to  read  the 
work  who,  otherwise,  would  never  have  thought  of 
Jt. 

From  official  returns,  printed  by  order  of  the 
house  of  commons,  it  appear  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  gold  coin  issued  from  the  mint  in  the 
year  1818,  was  in  sovereigns,  2,347,333/.  7s.  6d. 
in  half  sovereigns,  515,143/.  2s.  6cl.  Amount  of 
silver  coin  issued  from  the  mint  in  do.  676,81/. 

An  official  return  of  the  strength  of  the  British 
army,  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  states  the 
general  total  at  109,810  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  and  5852  officers;  of  which  amount 
there  are  serving  in  Great  Britain  15,248,  exclusive 
of  5,516  foot  guards;  Ireland  19,823;  East  ladies 
11,281;  troop  horses,  11,276. 

The  estimates  of  the  army  services  for  the  year 
1819,  in  England,  are  put  down  at  6,582,802/.  12«. 
5d. 

The  following  fact  took  place  lately  in  Westmore 
Iancl: — A hound  whelp  and  a cur  dog,  belonging  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Sandford,  of  Crook,  started  a hare  from 
that  place,  which  they  run  all  night;  the  next  morn- 
ing they  were  found  by  one  of  Mr.  Bolton’s  laborer’s 
not  far  from  Storr’s  Hall,  quite  exhausted,  one  lying 
on  each  side  of  the  hare,  which  was  quite  dead,  and 
not  the  least  torn  by  them.  After  the  hare  was 
taken  from  them,  they  remained  on  the  spot  a con- 
siderable time  before  they  recovered  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  master’s 
house. 

During  the  last  year,  the  British  government  ex- 
pended 22,000  pounds  sterling  for  snuffboxes  pre- 
sented to  foreign  ministers!  This  sum  was  paid  to 
Randall  & Bridge,  the  manufacturers— a neat  round 
sum,  g 100, 000. 

The  outstanding  exchequer  bills  of  England,  by 
official  statement,  amount  to  43,655,400/. 

A statement  of  six  of  the  largest  calico  printers  in 
England,  from  January  1st,  1818,  to  .January  1st 
isi.9. 

Robert  Turner,  jun.  Co.  150,000  pieces. 

Haworth,  Herdman  and  Co.  145,000 

Simpson,  Fox  and  Co.  138,439 

Fort,  & Brothers,  122,222 

Hargreaves  & Dugdall,  118,000 

P.  S.  The  above  are  taken  from  their  returns 


Prices  of  commissions  in  the  British  establishment,  for 
December , 1818. 


Life  guards. 

Horse  guards. 

i 

Dr.  Guards  and 
Dragoons. 

Foot  guards, 

1 i 

z 

5 

<v 

X 

Lieutenant  cololonel. 

£ 

5200 

£ 

4950 

£ s. 

4982  10 

£ 

6700 

£ 

3500 

Major 

4250 

4050 

3882  10 

6300 

2600 

Captain 

3100 

2950 

2782  10 

3500 

1500 

Lieutenant 

1785 

1350 

997  10 

1500 

550 

Coronet  or  ensign 

1260 

1050 

735 

900  400 

Revenue.— In  the  house  of  commons,  Feb.  8th 
lord  Castlercagh  rose  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move,, 
for  the  appointment  of  a select  committee  to  en- 
quire into  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  coun- 
try. His  lordship  congratulated  the  house  on  the 
present  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  in  a long 
and  eloquent  speech.  In  the  year  ending  January 
5, 1818,  the  receipt  of  the  revenue  was  51,665,000/. 
and  in  the  year  ending  January  5,  1819,  it  was 
57, 063, 000, giving  an  increase  this  year  of  5.398,000/. 
and  combining  it  with  other  imposts,  there  was  a ge- 
neral increase  of  4,062,000/.  The  general  result 
would  show,  that  this  year  exceeded  even  the  year 
1815,  though  that  had  been  considered  as  the  year 
in  which  the  amount  so  greatly  exceeded  any  pre- 
vious one,  (by  not  less  than  10,000,000/.)  that  it  was 
esteemed  an  overgrown  increase  proceeding  from 
unnatural  and  temporary  causes,  which  would  never 
be  expected  to  occur  again.  In  the  statement  which 
he  would  read,  he  would  take  three  quarters  of 
each  year,  from  January  till  October.— In  the  year 
1815,  the  amount  of  the  exports  was  35,231,000/.— 
an  amount  greater  by  nearly  10,000,000/.  than  any 
preceding  year. 

1816.  28,000,000/.  ’18, 32,000,000/.  T 8, 35,325,000. 

JVeiu  mode  of  ascertaining  the  longituele. — An  enqui- 
ry has  been  made  during  the  last  week,  by  order  of 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  on  an  improved  mode  of 
working  the  calculations  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
longitude  of  ships  at  sea.  The  plan  is  from  obser- 
vations of  the  positions  of  various  stars,  which  pro- 
mises to  reduce  the  errors  into  so  narrow  a com- 
pass, that  the  actual  certainty  may  be  almost  said  to 
be  discovered.  Capt.  Robert  Tucker,  R.  N.  is  the 
inventor  of  this  new  method,  which  requires  only 
six  lines  of  figures. 


to  the  excise;  and  will  average  about  35s.  sterling. 

The  British  andjoreign  bible  society  has  printed,  or 
aided  the  printing  or  circulation  of  the  scriptures  in 


Wager  of  battle. — The  British  parliament  has  abo- 
lished the  cruel  and  absurd  law,  sanctioning  the  ter- 
mination of  disputes  by  personal  combat.  Whate- 
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rer  might  have  been  its  uses  in  the  barbarous  I 
ages,  when  it  found  its  way  into  the  British  statute- 
book,  it  was  argued  that  it  was  now  a disgrace  to  ci- 
vilization. 

A dear  “-whistle” The  terms  demanded  by  Ma- 

dame Catalini,  for  her  talents  at  the  opera  house, 
Jor  the  ensuing  season,  were,  a sum  of  5000/.  a bene- 
fit to  produce  1000/.  a coach,  a dinner  of  14  covers 
daily,  and  liberty  to  sing  at  concerts,  8tc.  as  she 
pleased  ! ! ! 

« Spoliations  .”  Lord  Castlereagh  brought  into 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  19th,  a motion  to  ena- 
ble the  administration  to  distribute  among  the  per- 
soes  concerned,  the  sums  received  from  the  French 
government  for  the  payment  of  the  English  credi- 
tors; which  amount,  by  his  statement,  to  more  than 
6,000,000/.  sterling. 

FUAIfCE. 

^ A Frenchman  invented,  and  offered  for  sale  at 
Verviers,  a cloth  shearing  machine,  by  which  a sin- 
gle workman  could  direct  80  pair  of  shears.  The 
work  people  apprehensive  of  being  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  its  adoption,  assembled  tumultuous- 
ly and  destroyed  it,  and  were  about  to  destroy  all 
the  other  machines  in  the  place,  but  before  they  had 
time  to  accomplish  their  designs,  the  gens-d’arms 
appeared  and  dispersed  them,  but  not  without  shed 
ing  blood. 

A report  of  the  death  of  the  king,  caused  some 
$Lir  in  London — “because  his  death  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  the  vile  faction  of  jacobinism  to  rear  its  head,” 
&c.  The  report  was  not  true. 

The  payment  of  the  100  millions  due  the  allies 
has  been  arranged.  The  first  instalment  of  one  third 
part  is  fixed  for  June  1820. 

Many  heavy  failures  among  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  France  have  lately  taken  place. 

The  stocks  were  declining — 5 per  cents  66  1-2. 

The  French  government  has  permitted  the  ex- 
portation of  maize,  millet,  and  potatoes  from  the 
south  western  departments  of  France,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  prices  at  which  the  different  spe- 
cies of  grain  w ere  sold  throughout  those  districts* 

Several  of  “Bonaparte’s  partizans”  are  said  to 
have  been  arrested  in  the  north  of  France,  on  the 
charge  of  enticing  the  soldiers  to  desert. 

France  is  engaged  in  establishing'  a colony  in  Se- 
negal, for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  indigo,  coffee, 
and  sugar. 

Count  Regnault,  (Saint  Jean  d’Angely,)  has  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  to  Paris. 

A gentleman  passenger  in  the  Adonis  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Havre,  states  that  “a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  chamber  of  peers,  the  21st  of  Feb. 
the  purport  of  which  wa9  to  curtail  the  right  of  elec- 
tions. No  event  could  have  had  a greater  effect  to 
arouse  the  indignation  of  the  French  people.  The 
introducer  becoming  intimidated,  dared  not  vote  in 
its  favor.” 

Joseph  Bonaparte’s  wife  and  daughter  are  about 
to  proceed  to  America. 

Growth  of  Tea  in  France . — The  Moniteur  has  the 
following — ‘This  precious  shrub,  first  introduced 
into  France  by  a Russian  in  1814,  promises  to  be- 
come naturalized  among  us.  There  are  already 
300  stocks,  which  it  is  easy  to  multiply.  This  tea 
has  received  the  approbation  of  the  king’s  physici- 
ans, and  the  first  naturalists  in  France.  The  plants 
are  to  be  sold  by  subscription.’ 

Religious  liberty  in  France — From  a London  news- 
paper. A cause  involving  questions  of  the  highest 
interests  to  our  protestant  brethren  in  France,  has 
just  been  decided  in  the  superior  court  of  criminal 
justice.  The  mayor  of  the  little  town  of  Lourmarin, 


had  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  cover  the  fronts  of 
their  houses  with  tapestry,  in  those  streets  through 
which  the  mass  was  to  pass,  at  what  is  called  the 
‘Feast  of  God.*  The  police  of  Gap  fined  Monsieur 
Roman,  a protestant,  six  franefc,  for  refusing  to  obey 
the  mayor’s  edict.  M.  Roman  appealed  to  the  court 
of  Cassation.  The  question  was,  ‘Can  a citizen  be 
compelled  to  hang  out  tapestry  on  the  front  of  his 
house,  while  the  external  ceremonies  of  the  Catho- 
lic worship  are  performing’?  On  this  question 
the  counsellors  for  M.  Roman  delivered  the  most 
correct  sentiments  upon  the  subject;  declaring  that 
‘all  the  constituted  authorities  had  proclaimed  the? 
principle  of  religious  freedem;  and  had  completely 
separated  questions  of  religion  from  those  connect- 
ed with  civil  and  military  rights.’  ‘The  court,  after 
a long  deliberation,  pronounced  a judgment,  said 
to  be  most  strongly  -worded,  by  which  it  annulled  the 
judgment  complained  of,  and  decided  that  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  have  no  right  to  make  a rule  for 
constraining  citizens  to  cover  the  fronts  of  their 
houses  on  occasions  of  religious  ceremonies.  * Com- 
paring the  above  decision  with  the  spiritrmunifest- 
ed  towards  the  protestants  in  France  only  three 
yearssince,wcconidseritasubjectfor  congratulation 
to  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity, 
as  the  triumph  Ot  reason  and  religion  over  supersti- 
tion. 

French  Generals.  The  following  is  the  singular 
fate  of  most  of  the  celebrated  French  generals  who 
served  in  the  army  during  the  French  revolution: 

General  Dumourier,  exiled  frm  France,  now  has 
a pension  of  1200/.  per  annum  from  the  British  go- 
vernment. 

Luckner,  Custine,  Houchard,  Biron,  (Due  de 
Lauzun)  Westerman,  Rossiu,Rossignel— guillotined 
under  the  government  of  Robespierre. 

Miranda,  a native  of  Caraccas,  died  lately  in  Ca- 
diz, a state  prisoner. 

Hoche  and  Championet,  poisoned. 

Kleber,  assassinated  in  Egypt.  ' 

Pichegru,  exiled  from  his  country,  afterwards 
strangled. 

Brune,  assassinated  at  Avignon,  in  1815. 

Malet  and  Laborie,  (the  latter  implicated  in 
George’s  conspiracy  but  fled  from  France)  shot  for 
attempting  to  subvert  the  government  of  Bonaparte 
in  1812. 

Ney,  shot  in  1815,  during  the  government  of  Lou- 
is XVIII. 

Mouton  Douvernet,  ditto,  in  1815. 

Murat,  shot  by  order  of  the  king  of  Naples,  after 
having  himself  been  sovereign  of  that  country. 

Moreau,  exiled  from  Ins  country,  and  kiiledin  bat- 
tle in  the  war  carried  on  against  France,  in  1813. 

Berthier,  thrown  out  of  a window  and  killed,  his 
murderers  not  known. 

The  following  are  at  present  exiled  from  France: 
Grouchy,  Vandamme,  Thureau,  Savary,  (Due  de 
Rovigo)  Soult,  Humbert,  Bertrand,  Lefevre,  Dcs- 
nouettes,  and  the  brothers  Lallemand. 

Washington’s  birth  day  was  celebrated  by  the 
Americans  in  Paris.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  sick,  and 
could  not  attend — Mr.  Barnett,  our  consul,  in  the 
chair.  Among  the  guests  was  gen.  La  Fayette. 
His  volunteer  toast  was—  The  American  stars— May 
the  constellation  of  liberty  enlighten  both  hemispheres. 

STAl X. 

The  old  ex-king  of  Spain  is  dead— his  wife  died  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  general  of  the  Cordeliers, the  reverend  father 
Cyrillc,  has  received  orders  to  quit  the  capital.  He 
came  from  Brazil  at  the  same  time  as  the  late  queen. 
There  are  several  co lectures  as  to  the  causes  of  hife 
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disgrace.  There  are  upwards  of 20,000  monks,  of 
whom  he  is  nearly  the  absolute  chief. 

Several  monks  are  stated  to  have  joined  the  arm- 
ed bands  on  the  Sierra  Morena. 

It  is  said  that  don  Pedro  Cevallos  will,  for  the 
sixth  or  seventh  time,  be  recalled  to  the  ministry  for 
foreign  affairs. 

Some  disturbances  have  taken  place  at  Valencia. 
But  the  royal  authority  prevailed,  and  several  per- 
sons were  arrested  and  executed.  They  died  with 
heroic  fortitude. 

It  was  said  in  London  that  the  ambassadors  of  all 
the  European  powers  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  have 
represented  to  the  king  of  Spain,  the  horror  every 
where  inspired  by  that  court’s  declaration, of  putting 
to  death  all  foreigners  who  might  be  taken  in  arms 
aiding  the  insurgents. 

Madrid  is  said  to  be  tranquil,  but  Spain  is  filled 
with  hordes  of  banditti. 

Paeras  Guerrillas  has  beaten  the  Royalists  on 
three  different  points.  Cedeno  had  dislodged  the 
Spaniards  from  Torralva,  where  they  had  400  men. 

Ferdinand  is  trying  very  hard  to  borrow  three 
millions  of  dollars,  to  fit  out  the  expedition  which 
is  prepared  to  sail  for  America.  He  offers  8 per 
cent,  but  probably,  would  not  get  the  money  for 
50. 

BONAPARTE. 

It  appears  that  the  allies  have  permitted  M. 
Beauregard,  formerly  physician  to  Napoleon,  to  be 
bis  medical  attendant  at  St.  Helena,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  was  soon  to  leave  England, 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  government  of  the  Netherlands  is  erecting  a 
a number  of  frontier  fortresses. 

GERMANY, 

An  association  has  been  formed  at  Treves,  for  the 
establishment  of  a settlement  in  the  United  States. 
Great  numbers  are  ready  to  embark. 

Kotzebue  ha&  lost  his  reputation  in  Germany,  for 
having  performed  the  dirty  office  of  a spy,  hired  by 
Russia,  to  watch  his  own  countrymen.  The  fact  has 
been  proved,  andhe  seems  to  be  as  universally  exe- 
crated—?as  he  ought  to  be. 

The  late  queen  of  Wurtemberg  has  bequeathed 
t o the  king,  her  husband,  a million  of  roubles  and 
two  servicesof  plate,  one  of  wh  ch  is  gold,  and  still 
continues  in  the  chests  in  which  it  was  transported 
from  Petersburgh.  She  has  also  granted  to  him 
the  use  of  two  millions  of  roubles,  which  she  has  be- 
queathed to  her  daughters,  until  they  come  of  age. 

The  diet  of  Bavaria  was  solemnly  opened  on  the 
4th  Feb.  by  the  king  in  person  who  delivered  on  the 
occasion  an  address,  full  of  patriotic  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, as  honorable  to  his  own  character  as  they 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  people  under  his  sway. 
‘‘You  will  see  in  all  my  government  (he  says)  a per- 
severing tendency  towards  the  common  good;  you 
will  recognize  in  it  this  constant  and  irrevocable 
principle— to  grant  to  agriculture,  to  the  arts,  to 
commerce,  to  conscience,  and  to  opinions,  every 
freedom  of  action  and  developement,  compatible 
with  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  with,  the  perma- 
nent object  of  all  society.  You  will  find  the  coun- 
try, (he  adds)  laboring  under  burdens,  caused  by 
those  extraordinary  efforts  which  imperious  circum- 
stances rendered  necessary;  but  you  will  be  consoled 
by  finding  that  these  burdens  are  diminishing  every 
year;  and  I hope,  that  by  our  united  efforts  we 
shall,  ere  long,  succeed  in  re-establishing  the  equili- 
brium of  our  finances.’*  The  queen  and  the  whole 
court  were  present  at  this  august  ceremony,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  manifestations  of  devo- 
tion and  attachment  exhibited  by  the  members  of 


the  diet  towards  the  first  constitutional  king  of  their 
country.  London  poper. 

PRUSSIA. 

Considerable  commotions  have  been  excited 
among  the  Catholics  of  Westphalia  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Catholic  university  at  Paderborn,  and 
other  schools,  under  the  authority  of  the  present 
sovereign,  the  king  of  Prussia. 

DENMARK. 

A loan  has  been  negociated  at  Hamburg  for 
Denmark — the  terms  are  s^id  to  be  unfavorable. 

SWEDEN. 

The  widow  of  marshal  Moreau  has  presented  to 
the  king  of  Sweden  the  sword  of  her  late  husband. 

The  account  about  the  cession  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s, is  contradicted. 

Christiana , Jan.  6 — We  learn  from  Gottenburg, 
that  there  were  never  so  many  whales  seen  on  the 
coast,  as  at  this  moment.  Their  appearance  is  at- 
tributed to  a revolution  of  the  polar  ices. 

RUSSIA. 

In  the  year  1817 the  number  of.birthsat  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh were  8303;  deaths  9256.  Among  the 
deaths  were  112  drowned,  16  suicides,  and  192 
of  the  small  pox.  In  the  course  of  last  year  no  less 
than  6,793,050  pens  or  quills  were  exported  from 
St.  Petersbergh;  being  thrice  as  many  as  in  1817. 

TURRET. 

Smyrna.  JVW  20. — A water  spout  which  broke  at 
Tscherchme,  in  this  neighborhood,  has  done  im- 
mense damage.  Houses  were  thrown  down,  trees 
rooted  up,  13  men  and  50  cattle  washed  into  the  sea, 
the  gardens  and  fields  were  laid  waste,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  vineyards  wholly  destroyed.  The  da- 
mages is  reckoned  at  3000  purses, 

ATX  LA  CHAPF.LLE. 

The  papers  relative  to  the  neg'oeiations  which  took 
place  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  relative  to  the  slave  trade, 
have  been  laid  before  the  the  British  parliament.  It 
appears,  that  the  allied  sovereigns  agreed  to  write  a 
joint  letter  to  the  king  of  Portugal  pressing  him  to 
discontinue  it — Spain,  by  treaty,  is  to  stop  it  in  May 
1820.  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed,  that  this  trade 
should  be  considered  as  a crime  gainst  the  laws  of 
nations — the  proposal  lies  over  for  negociation,  with 
a probability  of  its  being  to  agreed  to. 

EAST  INDIES. 

During  the  late  sickly  season,  220,000  persons 
died  of  the  cholera  morbus,  in  the  provinces  depend- 
ent onBengal. 

THE  ARCHBTSHOP  OF  JERUSALEM. 

The  Syrian  archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  Gregorio 
Pieto  Gireve,  has  lately  arrived  in  this  country  (says 
a London  paper)  and  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Frith-street,  Soho.  He  is  in  the  dress  of  the  Apos- 
tle St.  James,  with  the  blue  turban,  a loose  robe,  &c. 
His  long  beard,  and  venerable  and  apostolic  appear- 
ance, attract  great  notice,  and  excite  much  curiosity. 
We  learn,  that  the  archbishop’s  object  in  visiting 
England  is  to  solicit  assistance, and  obtain  some  of  the 
machinery,  to  establish  a printing  press  at  Mount  Le- 
banon, for  the  purpose  of  preparing,  and  there  dis- 
tributing, correct  editions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in 
the  Syriac  language.  Although  Mount  Lebanon  is  un- 
der tiie  dominion  of  a Christian  prince,  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  Syria  is  governed  by,  and  composed  of  T urks. 
Not  a few  of  these  have  lately  become  Christians,  for 
the  fanatic  fury  of  their  faith  seems  to  be  every  day 
abating.  To  gain  many,  very  many,  from  Mahome- 
tanism over  to  Christianity,  little  more  seems  want- 
ing than  to  distribute  copies  of  the  bible  amongst 
the  Syrian  Turks,  in  their  own  language;  but  to  pre- 
pare such  works  has  been  found  heretofore  general- 
ly impracticable.  The  editions  of  the  bible  printed 
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in  this  country,  for  most  parts  of  the  east,  ha\e,  from 

their  total  inaccuracy,  been  utterly  useless.  M e be- 
lieve, we  may  venture  to  say,  without  any  offence  to 
the  learned,  that  none  but  a native  ought  to  attempt 
to  be  the  corrector  of  a Syriac  press.-^A  single  mis- 
take in  the  placing  of  a point,  may  make  the  same 
word  convey  a meaning  the  most  ludicrous,  for  what 
the  author  intended  to  be  of  a precisely  opposite 
character.  As  the  archbishop  undertakes  to  be  him- 
self  the  corrector  of  the  press  about  to  be  establish- 
ed; and  as  the  learned  prelate  has  travelled  far,  re- 
lying on  the  liberality  and  Christian  feeling  of  Eng- 
land, we  sincerely  trust,  that  the  stranger’s  recep- 
tion here  may  be  such  as  his  sacred  mission  and  cha- 
racter eminently  deserve. 

OWTHEE. 

A piratical  ship,  of  20  guns,  taken  by  the  crew 
from  the  officers,  put  into  Owyhee,  in  August  last. — 
The  king  took  her  into  custody.  A patriot  vessel  of 
34  guns  had  arrived  and  claimed  her,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  ship  and  pirates. 

This  flourishing  island  is  frequented  by  many  trad- 
ing vessels,  forsupplies  of  provisions  and  cargoes  of 
sandal  wood,  8tc. 

AFRICA. 

Accounts  from  Sierra  Leone  inform  that  the  slave 
trade  was  prosperous  on  the  coast. 

A French  traveller  now  in  Egypt  has  discovered, 
at  a distance  of  about  nine  hours’  journey  from  the 
Red  Sea,  an  ancient  city  built  in  the  mountains,  be- 
tween the  24th  and  25th  degree  of  latitude.  There 
are  still  800  houses  in  existence.  Among  the  ruins 
are  found  temples,  dedicated  to  various  divinities. 
There  arc  eleven  statues,  and  various  ruins  of  others 
— He  has  also  discovered  the  ancient  stations  that 
were  appointed  on  the  route  through  the  desert, 
going  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
These  stations  are  at  regular  distances  of  nine  hours 
betweeh  each.  This  route  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
those  traversed  by  the  commerce  of  India — a com- 
merce which  was  so  flourishing  at  the  time  of  La- 
gides,  and  under  the  first  emperors.  The  situation 
is  now  ascertained  of  the  Emerald  mine,  of  which 
no  certain  knowledge  was  had  for  several  ages. 

A young  French  traveller,  nephew  of  count  Mol- 
lien,  ex-minister,  has  succeeded  in  reaching  Tom- 
buctoo,  by  way  of  Senegal.  His  family  has  just  re- 
ceived a letter  from  him,  in  which  he  announces  his 
safe  arrival  in  that  celebrated  town,  hitherto  un- 
known to  Europeans,  and  which  the  unfortunate 
Mungo  Park  twice  vainly  attempted  to  reach. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Belzoni,the  celebrat- 
ed traveller  in  Africa,  is  not  dead,  as  has  been  re- 
ported. His  discoveries,  together  with  the  re- 
searches of  lord  Betmore  and  others,  we  expect  will 
make  valuable  additions  to  our  little  stock  of  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

THE  PE  AGUE. 

At  our  last  accounts,  from  4 to  600  persons  died 
daily  at  Tunis!— whole  number  of  deaths  in  the 
month  of  November,  as  official  returned,  12,117. — 
This  terrible  disease  had  also  broken  out  a-fresh  at 
Algiers. 

CANADA. 

Among  the  articles  transmitted  to  Montreal,  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  year  1818,  were  about 
55,000  barrels  of  flour,  17,500  do.  ashes  and  1,700 
do.  of  pork. 

Legislative  contempt ! In  the  house  of  representa- 
tive, March  9 — Philip  Panet , esq.  a member  of  this 
house,  rose  in  his  plaoe,  and  informed  the  house  that 
Joseph  Levasseur  Borgia,  esq.  one  of  the  members 
representing  the  coiinty  of  Cornwallis,  hath  griev- 


ously insulted  Mr.  Sherwood,  esq.  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house,  making  use  of  the  expression* 
following,  respecting  him,  “clear,  clear  the  galle- 
ries, we  will  admit  the  people  again  when  that  fel- 
low speaks:”  that  the  said  J.  L.  Borgia  also  applied 
to  the  same  member  the  tvords  “Toad,”  and  a mo- 
ment afterwards  he  said  “there  is  no  need  of  simple- 
tons here;”  that  the  said  J.  L.  Borgia  looking  at  the 
said  Mr.  Sherwood,  made  threatening  grimaces  at 
him,  and  then  crossed  the  floor,  shewing  the  said 
Samuel  Sherwood  his  fist,  and  went  and  sat  down 
beside  him;  that  the  said  S.  Sherwood,  calling  on  the 
house  to  protect  him,  withdrew  from  his  place  and 
took  his  seat  on  another  bench;  that  the  said  J.  L. 
Borgia  followed  him  thither  with  theatening  gestures; 
that  the  said  S.  Sherwood  again  withdrew  and  cros- 
sed the  floor,  and  that  the  said  J.  L.  Borgia  again 
followed  him. 

It  was  moved  that  Joseph  L.  Borgia  hath,  by  his 
conduct  this  evening,  been  guilty  of  a contempt  of 
this  house  and  a breach  of  the  privileges  thereof 
and  resolved  accordingly, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Joseph  L.  Borgia,  esq.  be, 
for  the  same  offence,  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant  at  arms  attending  this  house,  or  one  of  his 
deputies,  and  that  the  speaker  do  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly. 

MEXICO. 

This  country  is  becoming  tranquil.  The  rich 
mines  are  working  with  more  vigor  than  ever.  A 
few  armed  bands  were  still  in  mountains,  but  the 
roads  were  generally  safe. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Portuguese  at  St.  Salvador  regard  all  Ame- 
ricans with  much  distrust,  on  account  of  the  priva, 
teers  said  to  be  fitted  out  in  our  ports  under  the 
flag-  of  Artigas. 

The  following  is  related  bv  a person  who  said 
he  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  transaction  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro.— His  majesty,  the  reigning  king  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil,  it  appears,  was  induced  to  visit  the  Por- 
tuguese admiral’s  ship,  a 74,  then  anchored  in  the 
habour, [which  is  a l ind  of  natural  basin,  never  scarce- 
ly ruffled  by  the  winds.  His  Portuguese  majesty, 
who  has  a remarkable  dread  of  drowning,  got  alarm- 
ed on  his  return  in  the  admiral’s  large  pinnace  to 
the  shore.  As  soon  as  the  royal  cartege  landed  on 
the  quay,  his  majesty  grew  outrageous,  and  seizing 
a cane,  belabored  the  admiral  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  until  the  blood  ran.  This  outrage  occur- 
red in  the  presence  of  several  thousand  spectators, 
and  ended  in  the  admiral’s  being  conducted  to  pri- 
son. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Lord  Cochrane , and  his  family,  in  a vessel  of  600 
tons,  has  arrived  at  Valparaiso.  All  the  vessels  in 
port  saluted  him,  and  he  was  received  by  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  with  distinguished  marks  of 
respect. 

Three  Spanish  frigates,  six  gun  brigs,  and  five 
transports,  with  1200  royal  troops  on  board,  for 
Lima,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  goods,  had  been 
captured  by  the  patriots— so  ending  the  expedition 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  Buenos  Ayrean,  or  Artiga9  privateer,  now 
called  the  Fortuna,  late  the  Fourth  of  July,  recently 
captured  a large  Portuguese  ship,  and  the  next  day, 
after  a smart  action,  took  a Portuguese  man  of  war 
brig  of  20  guns,  killing  10  and  wounding  20  of  her 
crew.  The  guns,  &c.  of  the  brig  were  thrown 
overboard,  and  she  was  given  up  to  the'prisoners 
made  in  the  two  captures'. 
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Bank  of  the  U.  S.  Proposals  are  published  at  Phi- 
ladelphia for  furnishing-  materials  to  erect  a bank- 
ing house  in  that  city. 

Lieut.  James  B.  Taylor,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a vessel  in  which 
he  was  passing  from  Amelia  Island  to  St.  Mary’s. 

t Montezuma  bridge , between  the  village  of  that 
name  and  the  town  of  Mentz,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  over  the  Seneca  river  and  marshes,  ex- 
tends about  three  miles'.  It  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
bridge  in  the  world.  This  is  the  third  bridge  over 
the  waters  of  the  Cayuga  lake  and  Seneca  river,  in 
the  space  of  seven  miles,  and  remarkably  shews 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  this  part  of  our 
country. 

- Dayton  bridge.  A bridge  has  been  built  over  the 
Miami,  at  Dayton,  Ohio — which  is  described  as  a 
very  fine  structure.  It  consists  of  two  arches  of 
timber,  each  100  feet  long,  resting  upon  two  stone 
abutments  and  one  stone  pier  in  the  middle  of  the 
river— the  latter  was  sunk  12  feet  below  low  water 
mark.  The  whole  length  of  the  bridge  is  250  feet, 
and  26  feet  wide — weather  boarded  and  roofed. 

The  Carthage  bridge,  over  the  Gennessee  river, 
N.  Y.  is  of  one  entire  arch,  713  feet  long,  30  wide, 
and  196  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water!  Loaded 
teams  of  more  than  13  tons,  have  passed  over  it. 
“The  bridge  contains  69,513  feet  of  timber,  running 
measure,  besides  64,620  feet  of  board  measure,  in 
addition  to  20,806  feet  of  timber  contained  in  the 
false  bridge  or  supporter.  All  this  has  been  effect- 
ed by  the  labor  of  somewhat  less  (upon  an  average) 
than  twenty  two  workmen,  within  the  short  space 
of  nine  months.” 

Literature.  By  a 'report  of  the  comptroller  of 
New  York,  it  appears  that  the  grants  made  by  that 
state  for  literary  and  charitable  purposes,  in  the 
whole  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $1, 602, 472  16 — of 
which  two  thirds  had  centered  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  funds  set 
apart  for  common  schools,  & c. 

From  the  JY.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser.  A case  touch- 
ing the  validity  of  our  state  insolvent  laws  was  this 
day  tried  before  Mr  Justice  Herring  in  the  marine 
court.  It  was  an  action  brought  on  a judgment  ob- 
tained previous  to  a discharge  under  the  9th  section 
of  the  insolvent  law  of  1813.  The  counsel  for  the 
plantiffs,  I understand,  said  that  the  statute  was  void, 
except  so  far  as  it  discharged  the  person  of  the  debt- 
or. It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  plantiffs  had 
signed  off  for  the  defendant  under  the  act,  and  that 
the  defendant  had  obtained  his  discharge  in  the 
usual  way.  After  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides, 
the  court  held  the  discharge  good,  and  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant. 

Mahometanism.  It  is  stated,  says  a London  paper, 
on  the  authority  of  letters  from  a missionary  at  Mal- 
ta, that  nine  men,  belonging  to  the  different  British 
vessels  lying  at  Smyrna,  had  publicly  denied  Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  had  embraced 
Mahometanism  ! ! ! This  practice  among  the  Eng- 
lish sailors,  the  same  letter  adds,  was  becoming 
quite  customary  at  Smyrna. 

Virginia.  The  corporation  of  the  new  Virginia 
university  are — Thomas  Jefferson , James  Madison , 
Chapman  Johnson , Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Robert  B.  Tay- 
lor, James  Breckenridge,  and  John  H.  Cocke. 

Alabama.  A western  paper  states  that  the  tract  of 
l|md  granted  by  congress  for  the  support  of  a col- 
lege in  Alabama  territory,  designated  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  contains  20,000  acres,  adjoin- 
ing the  Tennessee  river,  and  is  moderately  calculari 
ed  as  being  worth  half  a million  of  dollars. 


Mr.  Adams * letter  in  reply  to  the  Spanish  not<!> 
respecting  Jackson’s  campaign  in  the  Floridas,  has 
been  published  entire  in  many  English  papers,  tm 
the  great  satisfaction  of  most,  if  not  all  of  the  Ame- 
ricans in  that  country. 

Boundaries  ■ with  Spain , It  is  stated  by  the  Nash- 
ville Clarion,  that  “about  two  hundred  families  of  as 
brave  Americans  asthe  United  States  can  produce,” 
are  settled  west  of  Red  River  on  the  land  given  up 
to  Spain  by  the  late  treaty.  We  are  sorry  to  hear 
this. 

The  Florida* . An  opinion  held  by  many  that  the 
Floridas  alone,  are  capable  of  furnishing  a supply  of 
sugar  and  coffee  equal  to  the  whole  consumption  of 
the  United  States,  is  repeated  in  the  Washington 
City  Gazette,  on  the  authority  of  a gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country. 
These  may  become  articles  of  export  in  less  than  2Q 
years.  Witness,  what  has  been  done  in  cotton. 

Mr.  ^pencer,  of  N.  Y.  has  been  highly  compliment- 
ed by  an  address  from  a large  meeting  of  his  late 
constituents,  forhis  faithful  services  in  congress;  and 
his  zeal  and  industry  deserve 4 it. 

Execution.  The  Alabama  Republican  of  the  8th 
ult.  says — On  Friday  the  fifth  instant,  was  executed 
near  this  place  a negro  man,  who,  a short  time  since 
attempted  to  kill  his  overseer  by  shooting  at  him. — • 
By  the  laws  of  this  territoiy,  an  attempt  to  commit 
any  capital  crime,  subjects  a slave  to  the  punishment 
of  death! / 

Mr.  Gallatin,  it  is  said  will  remain  another  year  in 
France. 

China  and  India  trade.  Within  one  week,  three 
vessels  arrived  at  New-York,  two  at  Boston  and  one 
at  Baltimore,  from  China  and  India,  with  cargoes  es- 
timated to  be  worth  three  million  of  dollars!  Here 
is  the  drain  of  the  precious  metals. 

Specie.  We  notice  the  arrival  of  several  lots  of 
specie— enough,  perhaps,  in  two  months  past,  to  fit 
out  a couple  of  Indiamen! 

Baltimore 93,597  bbls.  wheat  flour  and  5,268 

half  do.  and  10,758casks  of  domestic  liquors,  were 
among  the  articles  inspected  in  Baltimore  during 
the  quarter  ending  on  the  31st  ult. 

Mr.  Breckenridge,  late  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners, is  about  to  publish  a new  work  entitled,  “A 
voyage  to  South  America.”  We  have  no  doubt 
but  this  will  be  the  most  interesting  publication  that 
has  ever  appeared  about  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
Mr.  B’s  collection  of  authentic  books  and  papers  is 
very  extensive,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  in  addition  to  his  other  good  qualities  for 
a work  of  this  kind,  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best 
use  of  them. 

Internal  improvements.  The  late  general  assembly 
of  Virginia,  have  given  honorable  proofs  of  their  li- 
berality and  public  spirit  which  entitle  them  to  the 
thanks  of  their  constituents  They  have  establish- 
ed an  university — they  have  loaned  to  the  Dismal 
Swamp  canal  company  $50,000 — to  the  Swift  Run 
Gap  turnpike  company,  $40,000— They  have  Sub- 
scribed $50,000  to  the  Richmond  Dock — they  have 
appropriated  $23,000  to  the  finishing  of  the  public 
square  and  capitol — besides  contributing  to  several 
turnpikes.  They  have  taken  some  necessary  pre- 
liminary steps  towards  the  western  navigation: — a 
road  from  the  Appamattox  to  the  Roanoke: — “in 
fact,  (says  the  Enquirer)  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  patience  with  which  they  have  encountered  the 
labor  of  revising  the  laws,  or  the  public  works  which 
they  have  assisted,  without  a deep  sentiment  of  gra- 
titude and  respect.” 

Coasting  trade  on  lake  Ontario. — The  Sackett’s 
Harbor  Gazette  of  March  16,  has  given  a list  of  the 
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vessels  (exclusive  of  open  boats)  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  on  the  American  side  of  lake  Ontario. 
The  editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Ford,  for  this  in- 
teresting view,  which  we  find,  in  the  aggregate  to  be 
as  follows: — 

[tons. 

Owned  at  Sachet's  Harbor  19  vessels  making,  1198 


Henderson  2 57 

Salmon  river  4 127 

Ogdensburg  2 120 

Oswego  14  720 

Sedus  3 147 

Pultneyville  2 75 

Gennesee  river  4^  152 

Niagara  1 25 

Total  51  2621 


New  Hampshire  election.  Gov.  Plumer  having  deT 
dined  a re-election,  Mr.  Bell,  (rep.)  has  been  cho- 
sen governor  of  New  Hampshire,  by  a great  majo- 
rity. The  senate  is  almost  unanimously  republican 
and  there  is  a large  republican  majority  in  the  lower 
house.  Messrs.  Butler,  Upham,  Claggett,  Buffum, 
Livermore  and  Plumer,  jr.  all  republicans,  are  elect- 
ed to  the  16th  congress. 

Massachusetts  election.  Mr.  Brooks  is  re-elected 
governor  by  a diminished  njajority,  and  there  will 
be  a reduced  federal  majority  in  each  branch  of  the 
legislature.  The  election  in  this  great  state,  which 
used  to  excite  so  much  interest  throughout  the 
United  States,  is  now  as  of  no  political  importance  at 
all,  except  to  the  people  of  the  state.  Such  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Hartfort  convention. 

Connecticut  election.  Mr.  Wolcotis  re-elected  go- 
vernor, by  a large  majority,  There  was  no  settled 
federal  opposition  to  him.  The  chief  contest  was 
about  the  senate — the  following  is  a recapitulation 
of  the  votes: 


Rep. 

Fed. 

Hartford 

2,946 

3,445 

New  Haven 

2,694 

2,370 

Windham 

1,867 

1,795 

Litchfield 

2,154 

2,476 

Newr  London 

2,293 

1,301 

Fairfield 

2,595 

1,404 

Middlesex 

1,496 

1,626 

Tolland 

1,028 

1,120 

17,073 

15,539 

15,539 


1,534  repub.  majority. 

.Foi/r  of  the  5 towns  from  which  no  returns  have 
been  received  are  republican.  The  whole  number  of 
votes  will  exceed  thirty  three  thousand , about  six 
thousand  more  than  ever  before  given. 

The  republicans  have  a majority  of  about  35  in  the 
bouse  of  representatives. 

The  steam  ship  “Savannah,”  has  arrived  at  that  ci- 
ty in  seven  days  from  New  York,  after  a very  bois- 
terous passage.  She  is  intended  for  a packet  be- 
tween Savannah  and  Liverpool.  In  her  passage 
from  Ncnv  York,  she  was  several  times  compelled  to 
take  in  her  wheels  and  rely  upon  her  sails— which 
was  done  with  all  the  promptitude  and  safety  anti- 
cipated. No  doubt  appears  to  be  entertained  of  her 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which 
she  is  intended. 

Gen.  Gaines  and  6uite,  arrived  at  Savannah  the 
5thinst.  from  Amelia.  He  was  very  handsomely  re- 
ceived by  the  civil  authorities  and  the  company  of! 
light  artillery,  &c. 

The  Yello-w  Stone  expedition  is  to  be  of  the  most  re- ! 
fcpectable  and  imposing  character.  It  seems  proba- ! 


blethat  900  or  1000  men  will  be  stationed  at  the 
upper  posts  on  the  Missouri;  a large  steam  boat  has 
been  launched  to  supply  them  with  stores,  &c.  and 
a small  steam  boat,  called  the  “Western  Engineer** 
built  by  the  United  States,  to  draw  only  nineteen  in- 
ches water  with  all  her  machinery,  &c.  on  board,  is 
ready  at  Pittsburg,  if  not  already  left  that  city,  to 
take  out  maj.  Long  and  :vi  exploring  party,  con- 
sisting of  several  learned  gentlemen,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  collect  authentic  information  of  all 
things  relating  to  the  great  river  Missouri  and  the 
parts  adjacent. 

At  St.  Peters , also,  on  the  Mississippi,  a strong 
post  is  to  be  established  during  the  present  spring. 

The  6th  reg.  U.  S.  infantry,  is  now  on  its  march 
from  Plattsburg,  under  the  command  of  col.  Atkinr 
son,  for  St.  Louis — with  a supposed  destination  for 
the  Yellow  Stone  river. 

John  Randolph , esq.  is  a candidate  for  congress, from 
Virginia.  So  far  as  the  returns  are  received  there 
was  but  little  opposition  to  him. 

Our  Mediterranean  squadron— the  Franklin  74, 
United  States  and  Guerriere,  frigates,  Erie,  sloop, 
and  Spark,  brig,  were  at  Messina  on  the  6th  Jan* 
ult.  all  well.  The  United  States  was  soon  expected 
to  sail  fof  home. 

The  Ontario.  The  American  ship  Beaver,  ille- 
gally seized  by  the  Spaniards,  in  Peru,  has  been  re- 
stored through  the  interference  of  capt.  Biddle.  It 
is  believed  that  this  meritorious  officer  has  saved 
or  caused  to  be  restored,  American  property  to  the 
amount  of  §400,000  during  his  cruise. 

The  legislature  of  New- York  has  adjourned.  The 
following  notices  of  two  very  interesting  acts  pass- 
ed is  copied  from  the  Albany  Argus: 

“The  canal  bill  authorises  the  completion  of  the 
western  section  of  the  Erie  canal,  from  Seneca  to  Buf- 
falo, and  the  nothern  canal  from  Fort  Edward  to  the 
tide  waters  of  the  Hudson.  §600,000,  in  addition 
to  the  loans  and  revenue  hitherto  authorised,  are  an- 
nually allowed  to  be  borrowed  for  this  purpose. — 
The  three  acting  commissioners  are  allowed  an  an- 
nual salary  of  §2,500.  The  commissioners  are  re- 
quired to  make  an  annual  expose  of  all  their  doings 
and  expenses. 

The  bill  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  appro- 
priates §10,000,  for  two  years,  to  be  divided  among 
the  different  counties,  according  to  their  population, 
to  be  awarded  in  premiums  in  agriculture  and  domes- 
tic manufactures.  No  county  to  receive  its  quota 
unless  it  has  an  agricultural  society  organised,  and 
raises  an  equal  sum  by  subscription.  The  state  so- 
ciety to  be  compose  d of  the  president,  or  a delegate 
from  each  county  society,  who  is  required  to  be  a 
practical  f armor.  This  society  to  meet  at  the  capitol 
in  this  city,  the  first  Monday  after  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  and  to  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services.  §1500  are  also  appropriated  for  the  pubr 
lication  of  agricultural  treatises,  and  §1000  annually 
for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds. 

A bill  has  also  passed  for  constructing  a harbour  at 
Buffalo. 

(£j-We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  the  people  are 
now  united  in  sentiment  as  to  completing  the  great 
canals,  and  that  the  prospect  of  speedily  accomplish- 
ing these  magnificent  works  is  truly  encouraging. 
The  numerous  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves, are  rapidly  retiring,  and  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  these  giant  purposes  looks  well. 

Brokers.  The  legislature  of  Maryland,  at  the  late 
session,  imposed  a tax  of  500  dollars  per  annum, 
upon  every  person  exercising  the  employment  of  a 
broker,  in  buying  and  selling  bank  notes  and  lottery 
tif^&ts. 
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Judge  Johnson  remains  on  the  bench  of  the  su- 
preme court— he  declines  the  appointment  of  col- 
lector of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Charleston. 

Agricultural.  Messrs.  H.  and  E.  Hosford  of  Al- 
bany, are  about  to  publish,  an  history  of  the  rise, 
progress  and  existing  state  of  the  Berkshire  agricul- 
tural society,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  with  prac- 
tical directions'  for  societies  forming  on  the  same  mo- 
del. Also,  proceedings  of  societies  in  New-York  who 
have  adopted  that  system.  By  EUcanah  Watson, 
late  president  of  said  society. 

This  will,  doubtless,  be  a very  interesting  little 
work.  The  profits  of  the  publication  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Berkshire  premium  fund. 

' This  society,  it  will  be  recollected,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  parent  of  all  the  associations  which  at 
present  so  happily  abound,  and  Mr.  Watson  was  as 
the  father  of  it. 

Vice  president  Tompkins.  A long  report  has  been 
made  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  (through  the 
comptroller)  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  set- 
tle with  Mr,  Tompkins,  as  late  governor  of  that 
state.  The  Albany  Argus  very  properly  observes 
— “It  is  difficult  to  give  an  analysis  to  the  report. — 
The  commissioners  did  not  conceive  that  they  had 
the  power  or  time  to  make  a settlement  within  the 
period  allowed  in  the  resolution  by  which  they 
were  appointed.  The  report  reflects  credit  upon 
the  gentlemen  who  made  it.  It  bestows  mei’ited 
eulogium  upon  the  late  governor’s  services  during 
the  war,  and,  in  our  mind,  exculpates  the  excellent 
and  worthy  officer  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  from  the 
suspicion  and  blame  with  which  envy  and  ignorance 
-have  attempted  to  slur  the  brilliancy  and  usefulness 
of  his  official  acts.” 

Mail  Robbers.  The  three  persons  who  robbed 
the  mail  in  New  Jersey  some  time  ago,  have  been 
-convicted  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment 
- — it  was  not  proved  that  they  had  perpetrated  the 
robbery  by  putting  the  life  of  the  driver  in  “jeopar- 
dy.” The  jury,  when  they  retired  went  to  prayers, 
that  they  might  be  enlightened  to  decide  justly. — 
When  the  criminals  learnt  that  they  were  acquitted 
of  a design  to  kill,  they  embraced  one  another,  em- 
braced their  counsel,  and  even  the  attorney  general. 

Mauric,  one  of  those  robbers,  has  published  a ve- 
ry interesting  statement  of  the  transaction.  “His 
poverty,  but  not  his  will  consented” — he  once  re- 
tired from  the  business,  and  appears  to  have  been 
very  miserable  after  he  participated  in  it. 

The  mails  between  Wilkesbarre  and  Easton, 
Penn,  to  Philadelphia,  have  been  several  times  pil- 
fered, or  robbed.  The  offender  is  believed  to  be 
caught. 

The  -western  ivaters.  Since  the  year  1812,  forty 
steam  boats  have  been  built  upon  the  western  wa- 
ters—7 have  been  wrecked,  burnt  or  abandoned,  33 
are  plying  from  place  to  place,  and  28  more  are 
building. 

Treasury  department,  second  comptroller* s office, 

March  2 5th,  1819. 

Whereas,  by  the  act  entitled  “An  act  regulating 
the  payments  to  invalid  pensioners,”  passed  the  3d 
of  the  present  month,  an  affidavit  of  two  surgeons 
or  physicians,  as  to  the  continuance  and  rate  of  dis- 
ability of  the  several  applicants  must  accompany 
their  respective  applications  for  the  first  payment 
which  falls  due  after  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  two  years  thereafter:  And  whereas 

some  misunderstanding  may  arise  as  to  the  time  when 
the  above  mentioned  rule  shall  go  into  operation: 

This  is  to  notify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that, 
by  the  construction  given  to  the  said  act  by  the 
second  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  the  before  men- 


tioned affidavits  (agreeably  to  the  form  published 
by  the  hon.  the  secretary  of  war,  under  date  of  23d 
mst.)  will  be  required  to  accompany  the  applica- 
tions for  all  pensions  to  which  they  apply,  falling 
due  on  the  4th  day  of  September  next. 

RICHARD  CUTTS,  Second  comptroller. 

English  seeds.  Mr.  Cobbett  has  just  imported  in- 
to New-York,  for  sale,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  barrels  of  field  and  gardens  seeds.  What  an 
extensive  benefit  to  the  country  must  this  prove,  if 
the  seeds  are  selected  with  the  same  judgment 
and  care  that  we  are  warranted  in  believing  is  the 
case,  from  former  importations  by  the  same  person? 

.V.  F.  Eve.  Past. 

Shad. — The  day  before  yesterday  two  fine  shad 
were  taken  in  North  river  opposite  this  city — and 
this  morning  seven  more  were  caught  which  sold 
in  our  market  for  three  dollars  each.  ib. 

Died — On  the  15th  of  March,  WONDER,  a negro 
man,  belonging  to  George  Booker,  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward county.  From  an  old  register  found  in  the 
family,  it  appears  that  he  was  born  in  April,  1693; 
and  the  cause  of  his  being  named  Wonder,  was  that 
liis  mother  was  in  her  58th  year  when  he  was  born. 
He  was  strictly  honest,  had  great  strength  of  body, 
and  a mind  far  superior  to  people  of  his  color  gene- 
rally, which  he  retained  in  a surprising  degree. 
He  labored  without  compulsion,  and  it  is  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  years  ago  since  he  was  a con- 
stant laborer  in  the  garden  of  his  master,  without 
being  required,  he  was  a constant  attendanton  reli- 
gious worship;  and  it  is  believed  he  exchanged  a 
long  life  of  servitude  for  one  of  everlasting  bliss. 

Richmond  Compiler. 

SUICIDES. 

A London  paper  publishes  the  following  to  shew 
that  people  kill  themselves  as  frequently  in  other 
countries  as  they  do  in  England: 

“A  very  general  notion  is  entertained,  that  more 
suicides  are  committed  in  England  than  in  other 
countries;  and  day  after  day  the  newspapers  are  fill- 
ed with  communications,  in  which  this  is  always  as- 
sumed as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  late  publication  of 
Mr.  Kamptz,  of  Berlin,  founded  on  official  returns: 
proves  that,  in  the  towns  of  Prussia,  the  suicides' 
are  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  England.  For 
instance: 


Berlin 

Papula- 

tion. 

160,584 

Suicides 
in  1817. 
57 

Potsdam,  not  including  the  mi- 
litary, 

15,426 

77 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder 

12,500 

41 

Breslau 

63,020 

58 

Leig'nitz 

10,000 

37 

Reichanbach 

3,500 

56 

Magdeburgh 

27,869 

50 

Mersburg 

6,000 

30 

Dusseldorf 

15,050 

24 

We  do  not  believe  that  in  any  one  town  of  the 
British  dominions,  the  capital  not  excepted,  the  sui- 
cides amount  to  one  tenth  of  the  rate  of  Reicheii- 
bach,  which  is  no  less  than  1 to  62.” 

q^The  “belt  saw.”  The  editor  of  the  “Ameri- 
can Farmer,”  J.  S.  Skinner,  esq.  has  favored  us  with 
a sight  of  a translation  from  a French  work,  which 
he  intends  to  publish  in  his  next  paper.  From  this, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Belt  Saw,  as  describ- 
ed in  the  Register,  was  discovered  in  France  in 
1815.  The  description  in  its  principle , is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  we  spoke  of  as  being  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Stewart — and  which  no  doubt,  Mr.S.  believed 
was  entirely  his  own,  We  shall  copy  from  the  “Ame- 
rican Farmer”  the  article  alluded  to. 
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(L/’The  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  copi- 
ed our  remarks  on  “private  claims,”  some  days  ago, 
and  because  they  did  copy  them,  the  editor  of  the 
“Daily  Advertiser,”  at  New-York,  has  run  a-foul  of 
them,  by  taking-  up  “here  a little  and  there  a little” 
of  our  essay, — 10  make  it  suit  his  own  purposes. 

We  refer  to  this  thing  only  because  the  editors  of 
the  “Intelligencer”  have  felt  it  proper  to  notice  the 
remarks  of  the  “Advertiser” — who  might  have  been 
dismissed  more  briefly,  by  saying,  “Satan  can  quote 
scripture.”  There  are  many  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  Bible  which  might  be  represented  as 
little  short  of  blasphemy,  if  liberty  were  allowed  to 
extract  from  them  just  such  -words  as  suited  a design 
to  make  them  appear  so.  We  do  not  claim  a com- 
parison with  the  inspired  writers:  but  require  this — 
that  when  one  sentence,  or  a part  of  a sentence 
bears  upon,  or  is  the  contingent  of  another,  that 
both  should  be  given — or  the  whole  laid  aside. 

Summary  process . — It  is  stated  in  the  Washington 
City  Gazette,  that  a circular  is  about  to  issue  from  the 
parent  board  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or- 
dering that  all  notes  under  protest  shall  be  sued  for, 
unless  paid  or  satisfactorily  secured,  in  ten  days 
thereafter — and  that  none  of  the  District  bank  notes 
will  hereafter  be  received  at  the  Washington  branch, 
on  deposite.  See  the  article,  “how  tame  an  ele- 
phant,” page  147. 


The  Sovereignty  of  the  States — No  3. 

We  repeat  it — that  the  late  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  about  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
vests  in  the  general  government  the  right  and  power 
to  grant  monopolies , under  so  many  pretences,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  “all  cases  whatsoever,”  and 
for  unlimitted  periods;  and  it  settles  the  principle, 
that  property  introduced  into  a state  by,  or  growing 
out  of,  such  monopolies,  is  exempted  from  the  com- 
mon operation  of  the  laws  of  the  states,  affecting  pro- 
perty of  the  same  description.  This  is  truly  alarm- 
ing— squints  at”  consolidation. 

What  is  a monopoly?  The  dictionary  which  I hap- 
pen to  have  before  me,definesittobe,  “a  grant  from 
the  king  [or  sovereign]  to  any  person  or  persons 
for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  working,  or  using  any 
thing.”  The  bank  of  the  United  States,  then,  is  a 
monopoly — because  the  privileges  granted  by  its 
act  of  incorporation  are  exclusive— for  the  “sole” 
benefit  of  the  stockholders  ofthis  particular  institu- 
tion; and  such  privileges  cannot  be  granted  to  other 
persons  during  the  existence  of  the  act.  The  gene- 
ral government  is  as  the  “king”  in  the  case,  and  ab- 
solute. It  is,  and  ought  to  be,  sovereign  in  respect 
to  all  powers  delegated,  and  such  as  are  necessary  to 
maintain  those  powers.  But  certainly,  it  never  was 
supposed  to  be  “necessary  or  proper,”  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  deprive'the  states  of  their  right  to 
tax  property,  except  in  the  case  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, as  specially  provided  for.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  could  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  fra- 
mers of  the  constitution;  it  is  neither  expressed 
nor  implied. 

There  is  only  one  case  in  which  congress  is  con- 
stitutionally vested  with  the  right  of  investing  any 
with  exclusive  privileges— that  is,  to  secure  to  au- 
Yol  XVI. 11 


thors  and  inventors  the  profits  of  their  writings  or 
inventions*  for  a limtted  time.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  manifest:  yet  in  the  broad  clause  charging  con 
gress  with  the  “general  welfare,”  this  power  might 
have  been  readily  implied,  if  it  had  been  designed 
to  leave  any  tiling  to  implication  in  the  constitution 
The  “general  welfare”  is  deeply  concerned  in  those 
things,  and  men  will  not  spend  their  time  and  money 
to  produce  useful  books  and  inventions,  without  the 
hope  of  reward.  This  instance  plainly  shews  us 
that  our  government  rests  on  delegated  powers  only, 
and  the  10th  amendment  seems  conclusive  on  this 
head.  But  let  us  recur  to  original  landmarks,  and 
the  earliest  interpretations  of  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  our  constitution.  It  cannot  be  believed,  that  there 
is  a man  in  the  United  States  who  will  venture  to  as 
sert  that  the  constitution  would  have  been  ratified,  if 
it  had  been  understood  tjiat  congress  might  grant  mo- 
nopolies, or  deprive  the  states  of  their  right  to  tax 
property,  except  as  to  imports  and  exports.  In 
every  other  instance,  the  right  to  taxis  reserved. 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  Virginia  for  ratifying 
the  constitution,  were  these — 

“That  therefore  no  right , of  any  denomination , can 
be  cancelled,  abridged, or  restrained,  or  modified,  by 
congress,  by  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives, 
acting  in  any  capacity,  by  the  president,  or  any  de- 
partment or  officer  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
those  instances  -where  power  is  given  by  the  constitution 
for  those  purposes .”  “That  each  state  in  the  union 
shall  respectively  retain  evei'y  power,  jurisdiction 
and  right,  which  it  not  by  this  constitution  delegat- 
ed to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
departments  of  the  federal  government.”  “That  these 
clauses  which  declare  that  congress  shall  not  exer- 
cise certain  powers,  be  not  interpreted  in  any  man 
ner  whatsoever,  to  extend  the  powers  of  congress; 
but  that  they  be  constructed  either  as  making  ex- 
ceptions to  the  specified  powers  where  this  shall  be 
the  case,  or  otherwise,  as  inserted  merely  for  great 
er  caution.” 

J\ew  York,  with  others,  assigned  the  following — 

“That  every  power,  jurisdiction  or  right  which  is 
not  by  the  said  constitution  clearly  delegated  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  departments 
of  the  government  thereof,  remains  to  the  people  of 
the  several,  or  to  their  respective  state  govern- 
ments, to  whom  they  may  have  granted  the  same; 
and  that  those  clauses  in  the  said  constitution  which 
declare  that  congress  shall  not  have  or  exercise  cer- 
tain powers,  do  not  imply  that  congress  is  entitled 
to  any  powers  not  given  by  the  said  constitution;  but 
such  clauses  are  to  be  construed  cither  as  excep- 
tions to  certain  specified  powers,  or  as  inserted 
merely  for  greater  caution*” 

“That  congress  do  not  grant  monopolies,  or  erect 

ANY  COMPANY  WITH  EXCLUSIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  COM- 
MERCE.” 

By  Massachusetts — “That  it  be  explicitly  declared 
that  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  by  the  afore- 
said constitution,  are  reserved  to  the  states,  to  be 
by  them  exercised:  That  congress  shall  erect  no 
I'^ampany  of  merchants  with  exclusive  advantages  of 
commerce.” 

liy  Maryland,  “That  congress  shall  exercise  no 
power  but  what  is  expressly  delegated  by  this  con- 
stitution.” 
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By  Jyfexo  Hampshire.  “That  it  be  explicitly  declar- 
ed, that  all  powers  not  expressly  and  particularly  de- 
legated by  the  aforesaid  constitution,  are  reserved 
to  the  several  states  to  be  by  them  exercised.  That 
congress  shall  erect  no  company  of  merchants  with 
exclusive  advantages  in  commerce.” 

Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Georgia,  ratified  the  constitution  by  sim- 
ple acts,  without  comment.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  lay  our  hands  upon  the  ratifications  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island. 

Judge  IVilson  * of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most 
profound  lawyers  of  his  day,  addressing’  the  people  in 
favor  of  the  constitution  (Oct.  1787)  said,  “But  in  de- 
legating federal  power,  another  criterion  was  neces- 
sarily introduced:  and  the  congressional  authority  is 
to  be  collected,  not  from  tacit  implication,  but  from 
the  positive  grant,  expressed  in  the  instrument  of  the 
union.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  in  the  former  case 
[of  the  states]  every  thing  that  is  not  reserved  is 
given:  but  in  the  latter  [that  of  the  United  States]  the 
reverse  of  the  proposition  prevails,  and  everything 
which  is  not  given  is  reserved .” 

In  several  files  of  newspapers  and  a number  of 
books,  we  have  looked  over  many  hundred  pages 
. of  discussions,  resolves  and  proceedings  about  the 
constitution,  and  see  nothing  ;n  any  of  them  to  jus- 
tify the  opinion  that  an  idea  was  then  held  that  con- 
gress could  vest  any  persons  with  monstrous  power 
and  odious  privileges  now  possessed  by  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  as  a monopoly.  It  is  no  matter 
that  the  bank  has  paid  a “bonus”  for  its  extensive 
advantages,  or  that  it  is  to  perform  certain  services 
— these  have  no  effect  upon  the  principle  involved; 
for  the  bonus  might  as  well  be  one  cent  as  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  services  nominal,  (like  that 
of  “rat-catcher  to  his  majesty”),  as  real. 

Judge  Tucker,  on  the  constitution— See  Tucker’s 
Black.  Vol.  I,  part  1.  app.  142 — speaking  of  the 
[10th]  amendment,  says: — This  article  was  add- 
ed “to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  the 
powers  granted  by  the  constitution;  rather  than 
supposed  necessary  to  explain  and  secure  the  rights 
of  the  states,  or  of  the  people.  The  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  federal  government  being  positive, 
and  enumerated,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  construction,  whatever  is  not  enumerated  is  re- 
tained; for,  expressum  facit  taccre  taciturn  is  a max- 
im in  all  cases  of  construction:  it  is  likewise  a max- 
im of  political  law,  that  sovereign  srates  cannot  be 
deprived  of  any  of  their  rights  by  implication;  nor 
in  any  manner  whatever  but  by  their  own  voluntary 
consent,  or  by  submission  to  a conqueror.” 

We  recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every 
one,  the  remarks  of  judge  Tucker,  as  well  as  the 
essays  of  the  “Federalist,”  on  the  article  vesting 
an  authority  in  congress  to  make  all  laws  “neces- 
sary and  proper,”  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
powers  granted  - [See  as  above,  p.  286  to  289,  and 
the  “Federalist,”  No’s.  33  and  44.)  “This  neither 
enlarges  any  power  specifically  granted,  nor  is  it  a 
grant  of  new  powers.”  He  adds  “whenever,  there- 
fore, a question  arises  concerning  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a particular  power,  the  first  question  is,  whe- 
ther that  power  is  expressed  in  the  constitution. 
If  it  be,  the  question  is  decided.  If  it  be  not  ex- 
pressed, the  next  enquiry  must  be,  whether  it 
is  properly  an  incident  to  an  express  power, 
and  necessary  to  its  execution.  If  it  be,  it  may 
be  exercised  by  congress.  If  it  be  not,  congress 
cannot  exercise  it  — And  this  construction  of  the 

*IIe  was  a member  of  the  convention,  and  after- 
wards a judge  of  the  supreme  court. 


J words  “necessary  and  proper”  is  not  only  conso- 
I nant  with  that  which  prevailed  during  the  discus- 
sions and  ratifications  of  the  constitution,  but  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  maintain  their  consistency  with 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  government,  possessed 
of  particular  and  defined  powers,  only;  not  of  the  ge- 
neral arid  indefinite  powers  vested  in  ordinary  govern- 
ments” 

We  cannot  add  any  thing  to  the  force  of  these  re- 
marks, and  shall  not  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton , the  writer  of  the  33d  No.  of  the 
“Federalist,”  speaking  about  the  words  “necessary 
and  proper,”  says,  “they  are  only  declarations  of  a 
truth  which  would  have  resulted  by  necessary  and 
unavoidable  implication,  from  the  very  act  of  consti- 
tuting a federal  government,  and  vesting  it  with  cer- 
tain specified  powers.’1  T o the  question  why  these 
words  were  introduced,  he  answers,  “only  for  the 
greater  caution,”  &c.  (£>But  to  the  very  pointy 
he  observes  - “though  alaw  laying  a tax  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  would  be  supreme  in  its  na-' 
ture,  and  could  not  legally  be  opposed  or  controlled; 
yet  a law  abrogating  or  preventing  the  collection  of  a 
tax  laid  by  the  authority  of  a state  (unless  on  mronTS 
and  exports)  would  not  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
but  an  usurpation  of  a power  not  granted  by  the  con- 
stitution.' ’ In  the  34th  No.  in  which  the  same  sub- 
ject is  continued,  after  arguing  the  right  and  neces- 
sity of  a concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  general  govern- 
ment and  those  of  thef  states,  as  to  taxation , he  says 
— “a  concurrent  jurisdiction  was  the  only  admissi- 
ble substitute  for  an  entire  subordination , in  respect  to 
this  branch  of  power , of  state  authority  to  that  of  the 
union”  J~f) 

Then,  even  if  the  right  exists  in  congress  to  es- 
tablish the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  “ concurrent 
power ” remains  to  tax  the  property  vested  in  it.  It 

CANNOT  EE  OTHERWISE. 

Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,' we  have  receiv- 
ed the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  20th  inst.  which 
contains  a strong  editoi’ial  article  on  the  subject 
before  us.  We  borrow  from  it  the  following  ex- 
tracts— 

Judge  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washington, speaking’ 
of  the  establishment  of  the  old  bank,  says—- 

“This  measure  made  a deep  impression  on  many 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  contributed  not  in- 
considerably to  the  complete  organization  of  those 
distinct  and  visible  parties,  which  in  their  long  and 
dubious  conflict  for  power,  have  since  shaken  the 
U.  States  to  their  centre!” 

The  editor,  in  conclusion,  observes — 

In  fact,  our  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  the  luminous  and  noble  speech  of  the  illustrious 
George  Clinton,  when  he  put  his  veto  upon  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  United  States  bank,  in  1811.  The 
following  words  of  Lis,  deserve  to  be  written  in  let- 
ters of  gold  over  the  door  of  congress: 

“In  the  course  of  a long  life  I have  found,  that 
government  is  not  to  be  strengthened  by  the  assump- 
tion of  doubtful  powers,  but  a wise  and  energetic  ex- 
ecution of  those  which  are  incontestable;  the  former 
never  fails  to  produce  suspicion  and  distrust,  whilsf 
the  latter  inspires  respect  and  confidence.  If,  how- 
ever, after  a fair  experience,  the  powers  vested  in 
the  government  shall  be  found  incompetent  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
the  constitution  happily  furnishes  the  means  for  re- 
medying the  evil  by  amendment.” 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  instances  of  construction; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  favor  of  the  side  we  have 
taken,  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  evey  patriot 
who  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States;  no  other  construction  was  thought 
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possible  by  the  friends  of  the  federal  government - 
And  the  opinion  of  these,  tog-ether  with  the  acts  of 
the  states,  at  the  time,  are  entitled  to  great  weight. 

Of  the  danger  of  admitting  that  congress  may 
grant  monopolies,  and  exempt  thejmonopolists  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  we  have  spoken  free- 
ly, and  perhaps  enough  for  this  time;  and  shall 
now  let  the  subject  rest  for  the  moment,  exhorting 
even-  man  who  loves  his  country  to  investigate  it  for 
himself  that  he  may  appreciate  its  consequences. 
When  in  the  course  of  tilings,  our  feeble  aid  shall 
appear  to  be  useful  to  promote  a return  to  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  the  constitution,  it  shall  not  be  want- 
ing. 


How  to  tame  an  Elephant! 

The  elephant  has  larger  claims  to  independence 
than  any  land  animal  that  we  know  of,  yet  he  is 
among  the  most  generous  and  docile  of  any,  two-leg- 
ged or  four-1  egged,  that  has  been  civilized.  His  affec- 
tions are  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  his 
intelligence  is  as  remarkable  as  his  attachments; 
for  those  that  he  loves,  he  freely  puts  out  his 
strength  to  promote  the  works  of  peace,  or  mingle 
in  the  clash  of  war:  with  Job-like  patience  he  tugs 
the  ponderous  load,  or  rushes  impetuous  through 
the  armed  ranks  of  the  foe.  Always  great,  though 
his  unsuspicious  disposition  is  often  deceived;  al- 
ways generous,  though  frequently  imposed  upon. 

An  old  housewifery  book,  in  directing  us  how  to 
cook  a salmon,  says — “first  catch  a salmon:”  this  is  a 
very  important  preparation  for  the  cooking  of  one! 

So,  before  we  proceed  to  tame  an  elephant, 

it  is  necessary  that  we  should  get  him  into  our  toils. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  most  certainly  done  by  means 
of  several  female  elephants,  taughtforthe  business — 
speculators  in  their  fellow  animal’s  misery,  who  en- 
compass him  about,  anil  coax  and  caress  him,  while 
the  master  spirit  of  their  actions  binds  him  with 
ropes,  passed  frequently  round  his  legs,  and  very 
. tight.  When  he  is  completely  secured,  the  deceiv- 
ers retire  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  On  discover- 
ing this,  he  becomes  outrageous;  but  he  exerts 
his  mighty  strength  in  vain;  he  is  fastened  to  the 
fcpot,  and  no  longer  moves  at  the  impulse  of  his  own 
desires;  a captive,  smarting  under  a sense  of  Iris 
wrongs,  and  indignant  at  hypocrisy. 

The  next  thing  is  to 'tame  him.  Whilst  thus 
bound,  one  fellow,  armed  with  a club  or  some  other 
offensive  weapon,  falls  foul  of  him  and  abuses  him  in 
the  most  shameful  and  barbarous  manner;  when  the 
suffering  has  reached  its  destined  point,  and  the  ani- 
mal finds  that  dependence  on  himself  avails  nothing-, 
another  person  appears  and  seems  to  chastise  the 
wretch  that  maltreated  him,  driving  him  away. 
This  is  repeated  day  after  day,  until  the  sagacious 
animal,  filled  with  gratitude  to  his  supposed  bene- 
factor, knows  his  voice  and  person,  and  regards  him 
as  a protector  and  friend.  Then  this  same  person 
loosens  the  ropes,  or  restores  their  pressure  on  the 
elephant,  as  he  shews  a disposition  to  submit  to,  or 
reject  his  authority,  or  resist  the  good  impressions 
made  as  above  described,  until  he  finally  becomes 
a passive  slave,  and  kisses  the  hand  that  robbed  him 
of  his  freedom. 

Now  for  the  application  of  our  story:  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  (but  especially  those  of  the 
west, in  present  circumstances)  maybe  considered  as 
the  elephant — the  paper  system  as  the  females  who 
deceive  him;  their  obligations  to  the  banks  as  the 
cords  that  fasten  him;  speculators  as  the  person 
who  beats  hiin,  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  agency  of  the  government  deposits,  &c.  * 


as  the  master  spirit,  demanding  “unconditional  sub- 
mission.” 

Comment  is  useless.  Certain  late  arrangements 
will  very  soon  develope  the  mystery  concealed  in 
our  similitudes.  It  does  not  become  the  line  we 
have  marked  out  fov  ourselves  to  shew  the  progress 
of  political  manoeuvring.  We  can  only  hope,  that 
the  deceived  elephant  will  cast  off  h.s  pretended 
friends,  and  regain  his  “natural  and  unalienable 
rights”  of  “peace,  liberty,  and  safety.” 


The  Paper  System. 

It  is  with  awful  feelings,  indeed,  that  we  publish 
the  terrible  list  that  follows,  of  counterfeited  and 
spurious  bank  notes,  collected  within  the  last  eight  or 
nine  weeks, as  we  happened  to  meet  with  notices  ot 
such  things  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  the  last  time 
that  we  shall  attempt  a collection  of  this  sort — 
it  is  too  debasing  to  the  character  of  our  country  to 
be  repeated;  but  the  detail  was  due  to  the  history  of 
the  paper  system.  What  a prostration  of  morals  dees 
it  indicate! — yet,  we  are  seriously  of  opinion, that  the 
greater  part  of  the  evil  must  be  solemnly  laid  at  the 
doors  of  our  legislators , for  permitting  or  establish- 
ing so  many  banks.  They  who  tempt  the  people  to 
commit  sin,  are  more  inexcusable  than  the  sinners. 

There  appears  to  be  a gang  of  accomplished  vil- 
lains stretching  from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other,  under  various  pretences,  as  traders, 
pedlars,  and  the  like,  whose  chief  business  it  is  to 
deal  in  counterfeit  bank  notes  and  “bad  money” — 
and  they  are  so  very  artful,  that  it  requires  a consi- 
derable degree  of  smartness  to  prevent  them  from 
succeeding-. 

We  are  very  far  from  feeling  arty  thing  like  plea- 
sure in  publishing  this  list;  we  do  it  as  an  act  of  duty 
— to  put  honest  men  on  their  guard,  and  shew  them 
how  necessary  it  is  to  exercise  caution  in  the  receipt 
of  bank  bills.  Happily,  so  it  is,  that  most  persons 
accustomed  to  examine  paper  money,  can  nine  times 
in  ten,  tell  a counterfeit  or  altered  note,  though  on  a 
bank  Which  they  never  saw  one  of  before;  but  they 
are  often  received  without  due  examination  by 
those  who  are  capable  of  detecting  them,  and  the 
people,  in  general,  are  very  indifferent  judges.  It 
becomes  every  body,  when  the  bilk  of  strange  or 
distant  banks  are  presented  to  them  to  suspect  them, 
unless  they  know  the  character  of  the  person  offer- 
ing them,  and  to  reject  them  altogether  fi-om  transi- 
ent individuals,  without  some  test  to  satisfy  the  mind 
that  they  are  genuine  representatives  of  money,  at 
home.  In  this  case,  the  calculation  may  he  made, 
whether  the  profit  on  the  articles  exchanged  for  the 
paper,  will  satisfy  the  difference  or  difficulty  of  con- 
verting it  into  money*  Sec. 

THK  KI.ACK  LTST. 

A fellow  found  guilty  at  Baltimore  for  dealing  in  a 
counterfeit  bill  of  #100  of  the  Philadelphia  bank, 
and  several  20’s  of  the  bank  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties. 

An  emission  of  #50  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  very  well  altered  from  genuine  o’s  of  the 
same  bank. 

A man  sentenced  by  a court  in  Delaware  to  a fine 
of  £500,  solitary  confinement  three  months,  and  for- 
ever to  wear  the  letter  F,  made  of  scarlet  cloth  sew- 
ed on  the  back  of  his  outer  garment,  to  be  whipped, 
&c.  if  found  without  it,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  for  passing  a £3 
conterfeit  note  of  the  Farmer’s  bank  of  Delaware , 
payable  at  Wilmington. 

The  receipt  by  the  editor  of  the  RsctSTKR  of  a £5 
counterfeit  note  of  the  same  bank  and  office,  which 
unfortunately,  he  was  compelled  to  light  a segar 
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with  at  his  own  loss — through  uncommon  careless- 
ness, in  not  examining  it. 

The  breaking  up  of  a large  establishment  at 
Bloomingburg,  where  much  apparatus  for  making 
bank  notes,  and  many  bills  partially  executed,  were 
found. 

The  arrest  of  several  persons  near  Pittsburg,  with 
a large  amount  of  notes  of  the  following  descriptions 
— 5’s  of  the  Marine  bank  of  Baltimore;  3’s  of  the 
bank  of  Delaware,  10’s  of  the  bank  of  Auburn,  l’s 
of  the  bank  of  Philadelphia,  10’s  of  the  bank  of 
Buck’s  county,  20’s  of  the  bank  of  New  Ark,  l’s  of 
the  bank  of  Sandusky  Bay — counterfeits;  a note  of 
the  bank  of  Steubenville  altered  from  1 to  10;  and 
of  the  bank  of  Utica,  altered  from  1 to  50.  A whole- 
sale business  was  hereby  interrupted. 

The  capture  of  two  men  at  Sheffield,  Mass,  for 
passing  counterfeit  bills,  chiefly  10’s  of  the  bank  of 
Auburn. 

The  passage  of  50  dollar  bills  at  Savannah,  to  a 
considerable  amount,  of  the  Marine  and  Fire  Insur- 
ance company — well  counterfeited;  but  the  villain 
not  caught. 

The  putting  to  jail  of  a fellow  for  passing  3’s  of 
the  Fayetteville  branch,  of  the  state  bank  of  North 
Carolina,  altered  to  50’s.  He  had  in  his  possession 
counterfeit  bills  of  several  other  banks,  among  them, 
one  of  20,  on  the  Elkton  bank. 

Three  dollar  notes  of  the  City  bank  of  New  York, 
altered  to  50’s. 

The  seizure  of  a person  called  Hunter,  at  Savan- 
nah, who  had  in  his  possession  a vast  quantity  of'notes, 
50’s,  100’s  and  post  notes,  of  the  bank  of  Newport, 
Kentucky,  engraved  by  Murray,  Draper,  and  co. 
(who  had  been  imposed  upon  by  him,)  but  not  filled 
up.  This  chap’s  real  name  is  said  to  be  Morse;  and, 
as  he  graduated  at  Rhode  Isdand  college,  he  has  been 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  «a  classical  scoundrel.” 
He  had  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
biank  notes. 

An  account  of  another  imposition  practised  on 
Murray,  Draper,  and  co.  in  engraving  or  striking  off 
plates  to  a large  amount,  for  the  Steam  Factory 
company,  of  Cincinnati’ — there  being  no  such  com- 
pany existing. 

The  detection  of  10  dollar  counterfeit  notes  of  the 
bank  of  Illinois,  at  Shawneetown — said  to  be  badly 
done. 

A large  issue  of  a sort  of  a bank  in  Fayette  county, 
Penn,  called  the  “Connelsville  Navigation  Compa- 
ny,” in  defiance  of  the  laws  relating  to  banking. 

The  capture  of  five  counterfeiters  in  Golconda , 
Illinois,  with  several  thousand  dollars  of  their 
own  make,  in  their  possession.  They  had  a com- 
plete set  of  apparatus  and  worked  in  a cave  The 
chief  part  of  those  fellows’  notes  were  oi  10’s  5’s  and 
3’s  of  the  state  bank  of  Indiana;  but  they-had  10’s 
and  2’s  of  the  Middletown  bank,  2’s  of  the  Phoenix 
bank,  5’s  of  the  bank  of  Auburn,  5’softhe  Exchange 
Bank,  3’s  of  the  Eagle  bank,  5’s  of  the  Marine  bank, 
and  5’s  of  the  Worcester  bank. 

The  circulation  of  10’s  of  the  bank  of  Auburn, 
and  20’s  of  the  Planter’s  bank  of  Georgia— good 
counterfeits, 

A caution  against  notes  of  the  Frederick  county 
bank,  altered  from  1 to  lt>  dollar  notes. 

A quantity  of  th  ree  dollar  counterfeit  notes  of  the 
Franklin  bank  of  New  York,  detected  in  that  eity. 

The  breaking  up  of  a gang  of  counterfeiters  by 

catchingthem  at  Lancaster,  O., the  rascals  made 

battle,  but  were  subdued.  Their  stock  was  very 
Urge,  chiefly  in  20’s  and  50’son  the  Miami  Export- 
ing Company,  lo’s  on  the.  Farmer’s  bank  of  Buck’s 
county,  5’s  oi  the  bank  of  Columbia,  and  5’s  of  llie 


Marine  bank  of  Baltimore.  They  had  also  some  coun 
terfeit  coin. 

A notice  of  10*s  on  the  bank  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, 3*s  on  the  bank  of  New  Brunswick,  3’s  on  the 
Hagerstown  bank,  2’s  of  the  Mechanic’s  bank  of  Bal- 
timore, 3’s  of  the  Hartford  bank;  counterfeits. 

A 5520  counterfeit  note  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore 
(old  plate,  ) remitted  to  the  editor  of  the  Register 
from  Illinois,  and  sent  back  again,  being  crossed. 

Counterfeit  bills  of  §50  on  the  Hudson  bank  of 
N.  York,  attempted  to  be  passed  in  Charleston,  S, 
Carolina. 

Spurious  bills  in  circulation,  on  the  Silver  Lake 
Bank,  payable  at  the  Union  Bank,  in  the  city  of  N. 
York,  subscribed  by  the  fictitious  names  of  Ives  Sut- 
ton, president,  and  Daniel  Woodbmdge,  jun.  cashier, 

10’s  and  5’s  of  the  bank  of  Virginia,  counterfeits 
— well  calculated  to  deceive  superfcial  observers* 
but  easily  detected  with  common  care. 

Counterfeit  notes,  l’s  and  2’s,  of  the  old  emis- 
sion of  the  bank  of  Cape  Fear— rmiserably  executed. 

A large  quantity  of  counterfeit  and  spurious  paper 
circulated  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  viz — 3’s  of  the  bank  of  Niagara,  2’s  of  the 
Phoenix  bank,  Hartford;  notes  said  to  be  of  a bank 
at  Circleville,  where  there  is  no  bank — counterfeit 
l’s  on  the  Philadelphia  bank,  &c. 

A notice  of  the  alteration  of  one  dollar  notes  of  the 
Hagestown  bank  into*  tens. 

Counterfeit  notes  of  5 dollars,  on  the  Franklin  • 
bank  of  Baltimore.  The  signatures  badly  executed. 


Joseph  Lancaster. 

This  father  and  founder  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion known  by  his  name,  and  extensively  adopted  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  tJnited  States, 
and  partially  introduced  into  France  and  Germa- 
ny, &c.  and  even  spoken  of  as  being  countenanced 
in  Spain,  has  taken  up  a temporary  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  and  will  probably  become  aeitizen 
of  the  U,  States. 

The  editor  of  the  Register  is  honored  with  the 
personal  acquaintance  and  private  friendship  of  this 
great  apostle  in  the  cause  of  knowledge.  From  our 
social  conversation,  as  well  as  *from  his  public  lec- 
tures on  education,  the  mystery  of  bis  system  is — if 
there  is  any  mystery  in  it — that  all  things  belonging 
to  it  are  done  by  method,  and  the  pupils  taught  to 
understand  one  thing  at  a time.  But  of  a system  so 
generally  know  n and  approved,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  at  this  time.  Mr.  L.  is  now  superintend- 
ing a model  school  at  Philadelphia,  wherein  it  is  ex- 
pected that  many  young  men  and  women  will  be 
fully  qualified  for  the  instruction  of  others. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  chiefly  to  notice  the  re- 
spectful attentions  which  Were  paid  to  him  on  his 
visit  to  Washington  City,  during  the  late  sitting  of 
congress,  and  to  record  them,  as  honorable  to  all 
parties  and  individuals  concerned. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  9th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1819,  Mr.  Bassett  addressed  the  chair,  and 
said,  that  he  rose  to  perform  a pleasing  task,  because 
it  was  connected  with  humanity.  It  was  to  give 
praise  and  honor  where  praise  *and  honor  were 
due.  It  was  (continued  Mr.  B.)  said  last  night, 
from  that  chair,  that  sensible  objects  most  forci- 
bly felt,  attracted  us.  My  heart  responds  to 
its  truth.  Most  sensibly  did  I feel,  on  behold- 
ing in  that  chair  a man  whose  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  man;  one 
who,  without  the  influence  of  kindred  or  country, 

; and  without  any  aid  save  that  of  a common  tongue, 
has  passed  the  vast  Atlantic  to  make  known  the  hid- 
den powers  and  blessings  of  knowledge.  Thou- 
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sands,  said  Mr.  B.  are  now  enjoying  the  happy  fruits 
of  his  exertions,  and  millions  to  come  will  reap  their 
profits,  and  drink  again  and  again  of  the  neyerfail- 
ing  spring.  I should  do  injustice  to  the  feelings  of 
the  house,  to  dwell  on  this  subject.  Mr.  B.  then 
submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read 
and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  friend  of 
learning  and  of  man,  be  admitted  to  a seat  within 
the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

This  resolution  was  passed  without  opposition — 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  by  unanimous  approba- 
tion. The  following  is  a copy  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s 
letter  to  the  speaker,  on  the  presentation  of  the  re- 
solution to  liim. 

Washington’  city,  1st.  Mo.  27th  1819. 

Honored  Friend — I have  been  favored  with  the 
vote  of  the  house,  on  the  motion  of  Burwell  Bassett, 
of  Virginia,  respecting  myself;  an  honor  wholly  un- 
expected, and  if  the  house  of  representatives  had 
not  thought  otherwise,  I should  have  considered  it  as 
beyond  any  merits  of  mine:  however,  I am  determined 
that,  by  the  mercy  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  accord- 
ing to  my  ability,  it  shall  not  be  unmerited  in  future. 

It  was  put  into  my  hands  just  as  I was  about  oc- 
cupying thy  chair  by  thy  kind  permission,  the  second 
time: — I opened  it,  it  overwhelmed  my  heart,  and 
for  some  short  time  I was  obliged  to  hide  my  eyes 
— with  feeling  the  most  handsome  attention  paid  to 
a missionary  of  good — an  attention  which  none  but 
perfect  gentlemen  could  have  ever  contemplated.— 
In  fact,  1 accept  it  is  an  introduction  to  your  country 
—a  passport  to  usefulness.  I feel  your  politeness, 
but  when  I consider  the  benevolence  of  the  motive 
— love  to  your  country  good  will  to  education- 
patriotic  feeling  for  all  children  of  tliis  great  nation 
— I am  doubly  grateful. 

Under  your  auspices  as  a legislature,  I trust  those 
measures  will  be  matured  which,  with  the  Divine 
blessing  on  the  wisdom  of  your  councils,  will  accele- 
rate such  a total  extinction  of  ignorance,  that  not 
%ne  urdnstructed  child  will  in  future  times  be  found 
within  your  borders. 

My  exertions  require  a little  repose.  At  one 
o’clock  to-day  I shall  avail  myself  of  the  privilege 
conferred  -for  which  I now  make  acknowledgments, 
and  but  feeble  ones  they  are  compared  with  my 
feelings. 

In  fact,  the  manner  of  my  reception  at  W ashington, 
and  by  congress,  has  been  such  as  to  endear  the 
country  to  me,  which  has  given  birth  to  men,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  love  and  befriend  its  children. 
I rejoice  to  see  motives  in  action  which  give  security 
to  its  future  prospects  • which  consecrate  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  citizens  of  the  world  may  breathe 
— or  hallow  the  ground  on  which  he  treads. 

With  high  consideration  and  gratitude  to  the  ho- 
norable house,  of  which  thou  art  the  speaker,  and 
my  true  respect  to  thyself, 

I remain  thy  obliged  and  grateful  friend, 

JOSEPH  LANCASTER. 

To  Henry  Clay , speaker  of  the 

House  of  representatives,  in  congress . 

He  also  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Has - 
sett — 

“7'o  Burwell  Bassett , a representative  from  Virginia. 

“Honored  friend — “How  shall  I express  the  feel- 
ing gratitude  of  an  overflowing  heart,  when  I pe- 
rused thy  speech  and  the  vote  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives yesterday  respecting  myself.  I had 
no  notion  that  my  motives  to  action — my  humble 
services,  in  a great  and  righteous  cause,  would  have 
been  so  highly  honored  and  appreciated.  I receive 
it  with  feelings  as  deep  as  they  will  be  lasting — When 


duty  calls  me  to  arduous  exertion,  it  will  be  a stimu- 
lus to  activitv,  a light  on  my  path  to  cheer  me  on 
my  way.  I hail  it  is  a mercy  from  Heaven  granting  me 
a most  honorable  introduction  to  a great  nation — a 
new  call  to  duty;  a powerful  passport  to  usefulness. 
But  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  to  me  a 
consolation — a joy — an  honor  beyond  all  price,  both 
in  the  thing  done,  as  well  as  the  time  and  manner  of 
doing  it. 

I have  in  my  own  country  a venerable  and  belov- 
ed father,  a pious  old  man  of  seventy -five.  I am 
his  youngest  son — the  joy  of  his  life,  the  consolation 
of  his  old  age.  On  parting  he  wept  over  me  with 
tears  of  joy  he  gave  me  up  freely,  he  said,  without 
a sorrowful  accent.  “Go,  my  dear  son,  God  will 
bless  thee— I rejoice  that  thou  art  going  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  children  of  another  nation.  The 
good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush  will  be  with 
thee.”  This  honored  parent  l am  not  likely  to  see 
any  more,  short  of  that  mansion  which  he  looks  to 
as  his  own — an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light 
— a city  that  hath  habitations,  where  God  wipes  all 
tears  from  his  people’s  faces,  and  gives  them  joy 
unutterable  without  end— without  alloy. 

But  the  good  wishes  and  the  God  of  my  father  is 
with  me,  and  the  news  of  this  honorable  act  of  thine 
will  reach  him— will  cheer  his  ag-ed  heart— will 
make  his  tears  of  joy  to  flow — will  console  perhaps 
his  dying  hours,  and  tune  another  song  of  praise 
for  mercies  past,  which  shall  rise  to  the  footstool  of 
Omnipotence  as  grateful  incense,  and  bring  down 
from  thence  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  thy  head. 

While  the  heart  of  the  writer  beats,  thy  name  and 
gratitude  will  be  the  same  word,  mean  the  same 
thing  in  my  mind.  May  he  who  first  loved  little 
children  - called  them  and  blessed  them,  remem- 
ber thy  kindness  to  me  as  their  fiend,  and  reward 
with  his  love  thy  goodness  to  thy 
Respectful  friend, 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  LANCASTER. 

Washington,  1st  Month,  27th,  1819. 

During  his  stay  at  Washington  he  delivered  two 
lectures,  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  be- 
ing permitted  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  They 
were  attended  by  very  numerous  and  most  respect- 
able audiences.  At  the  close  of  one  of  them,  it  is 
said  that  “Mr.  Clay  (the  speaker)  complimented  him 
in  handsome  terms,  observing,  that  the  chair  (the 
speaker’s  chair)  he  occupied,  had  never  been  as 
well  filled  before.”  Mr.  Lancaster  modestly  dis- 
claiming the  merit  imputed  to  him  by  the  speaker, 
said  in  effect,  “that  man  in  his  purest  aspect  was 
but  a very  humble  instrument  of  a higher  power, 
and  that  the  chair  he  had  just  occupied,  exalted  as 
it  was,  had  not  been  filled  by  any  thing  bettei'  than 
CLAY.” 

The  editor  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Lancaster 
deliver  his  course  of  three  lectures  in  Baltimore — 
The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Harrisburg 
so  well  expresses  his  sentiments,  that  he  adopts  it 
without  hesitation  in  lieu  of  what  he  himself  would 
have  said  on  the  subject — 

A correspondent,  under  date  of  Harrisburg,  Fe- 
bruary 12,  states: — “We  have  had  Mr.  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, the  founder  of  the  system  bearing  his  name, 
visiting  us.  He  delivered  lectures  on  his  peculiar 
systehi  of  education.  They  were  attended  by  the 
president  and  members  of  the  state  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  many  of  the  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  Harrisburg  as  could  get  in.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  those  distinguished  tokens  of  respect 
and  attention  which  a life  of  distinguished  benevo- 
lence anddiffusive  good  will  to  man,  must  claim  from 
an  enlightened  people.  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of* 
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nation,  the  parent  of  vice;  and  while  we  yield  the 
silent  and  secret  homage  of  the  heart  to  the  philan- 
thropy of  a Howard,  lightening  the  fetters  and 
brightening  the  dungeon  horrors  of  crime  and 
wretchedness,  we  are  constrained  to  tender  equal 
regard  to  the  man  whose  genius  discovered  a sys- 
tem of  initiation  into  the  general  branches  of  learn- 
ing, whereby  the  advantages  of  it  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  whole  human  family.  To  enlighten  the 
mind,  and  thereby  prevent  crime,  is  better  than  to 
punish  or  commiserate.  This  immense  lever  has  moved 
the  wwid;  and  combined  with  other  more  compli- 
cated powers  which  are  also  in  motion,  and  which 
cannot  so  readily  move  without  it,  must,  in  its  reac- 
tion, ameliorate  and  bless  the  -world. 

“To  render  the  subject  of  education  interesting 
in  the  detail,  must  require  no  ordinary  mind.  Mr. 
Lancaster  possessed  this  power  - -he  rivited  the  at- 
N tentionofhis  audience — they  seemed  to  hang  on  his 
lips,  during  his  lectures,  with  unabated  pleasure.  To 
judge  of  his  eloquence,  which  is  familiar  without  de- 
scending to  the  ludicrous , and  at  times  impressive , 
because  proceeding  from  his  own  feelings,  by  its  effect, 
it  must  be  of  the  first  class:— He  not  only  assailed 
the  outworks  of  the  understanding  but  he  took  the 
citadel of  the  heart.  His  sincerity  and  devotedness 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  economy  of  time 
and  expense,  the  habits  of  attention  and  diligence 
formed  in  its  acquisition,  renders  him  indeed  the  be- 
nefactor, and  he  has  just  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
mankind.  In  this  country  I am  glad  to  find  such  a 
man  justly  appreciated.”  Washington  City  Gaz. 

Mr.  Lancaster  has  just  delivered,  or  is  delivering, 
a course  of  lectures  at  Philadelphia,  in  Washington 
Hall,  which  was  very  handsomely  granted  to  him 
free  of  expense,  because  in  his  advertisement  he 
says — “No  mowey  taken  for  tickets,  but  a voluntary 
collection  will  be  made  at  the  door,  the  produce  of 
which  will  be  applied,  under  public  inspection  of 
respectable  auditors,  to  the  object  of  establishing  a 
seminary  to  board  and  clothe  a number  of  American 
youth  as  teachers  of  the  Lane  aster ian  system , in  its 
highest  bearings,” 


Balance  of  Trade, 

The  intelligent  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  communication,  justly  observes, 
that  the  “balance  of  trade  is  in  the  mouth  of  every 
body,”  but  not  understood,  differently  estimated, 
or  not  correctly  ascertained,  for  want  of  data,  by 
any. 

As  it  becomes  every  man  in  business,  now  and  then 
to  take  an  account  of  his  stock,  and  look  to  his 
debts  and  credits,  that  he  may  know  what  he  is 
about,  it  no  less  becomes  our  national  rulers  to  see 
what  the  nation  is  doing.  We  should  certainly 
consider  the  man  as  a very  great  dunce  who  by 
his  labor,  or  attention  to  business,  cleared  a thou- 
sand dollars  a year,  which  he  passed  over  to  his 
wife  who  spent  that  profit  as  well  as  impaired  his 
capital — if  he  pretended  to  believe  he  was  getting 
up  in  the  world.  We  apprehend  that  such  has 
been  the  case  in  the  United  States — and  that  the 
people  of  some  sections,  supposing  they  were 
making  money 'by  exports,  took  no  heed-  to- the 
general  amount  of  imports,  which,  exceeding  the 
former,  must  be  paid  for  in  money, 

We  recommend  this  subject  to  our  statesmen,  and 
hope  that  in  the  next  congress  some  man  maybe 
found  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  understand, 
and  appreciate,  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
which  through  ignorance  or  inattention  have  been 
left,  in  matters  of  trade,  very  much  to  chance. 


Mr.  Niles. — The  “balance  of  trade”  is  in  the 
mouth  of  every  body  and  constantly  referretj  to,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  be  very  differently  understood  or  es- 
timated by  different  persons,  or  never  to  have  been 
correctly  ascertained,  and  that  for  the  want  of  pro- 
per data. — Unquestionably,  the  treasury  statements 
presented  to  congress  and  recorded  by  Pitkin  and 
by  Seybert,  do  not  contain,  or  exhibit  in  a clear  point 
of  view,  the  necessary  information  anddetails  where- 
by to  ascertain  the  real  balance  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  certainty. 

In  them,  even  the  value  of  the  importations  is  hut 
partially  given,  and  that  confused  with  an  arbitrary 
advance  or  supposed  increase  of  value,  included  or 
to  be  added,  for  the  pretended  real  value-. — of  a 
part  of  the  importations  we  are  presented  with  the 
quantity  only,  without  regard  to  cost,  price,  or  qua- 
lity,— and  there  seems  to  be  an  egregious  defect  or 
oversight  in  the  total  omission  of  the  goods  admit- 
ted by  law  free  of  duty,  of  which,  however,  a consi- 
derable value  is  every  year  imported. 

Yet  these  imperfect  and  defective  data  appear  to 
be  all  that  congress  are  put  in  possession  of,  as  the 
means  whereby  they  are  to  arrive  at  the  discovery 
of  the  balance  of  trade,  a just  knowledge  of  which 
is  admitted  to  be  so  important  to  that  authority 
which  has  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  su- 
perintendance of  the  common  welfare.  . How  is  it 
possible,  I wo  uld  ask,  for  congress,  and  particularly 
gentlemen  who  have  not  perhaps,  paid  constant  and 
close  attention  to  the  course  and  incidents  of  trade, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  foreign  markets,  and  commer- 
cial transactions  everywhere,  &c.  to  form  a very  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  state  of  our  account  with  foreigners? 
— ought  they  not  to  have,  in  addition  to  all  the  in- 
formation now  communicated,  a great  deal  more ? — Due 
allowance  ought  also  to  be  made  for  the  value  of 
merchandize  smuggled  or  illicitly  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  Which  in  some  years  has  amounted  to  no 
trifling  sum,  as  has  been  admitted  by  the  secretary; 
but  of  this  indeed,  we  could  not  expect  any  formal 
statement  or  account,  more  than  opinion,  or  esti- 
mates, founded  on  close  attention,  investigation  and 
observation,  on  the  part  of  the  C.  House  officers,  &c. 

In  a pro  forma  statement,  herewith,  I have  at- 
tempted to  divide  and  note  down  the  principal 
points  or  heads,  upon  which  information,  or  just  es- 
timates, in  detail,  are,  I believe,  absolutely  requi- 
site in  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  balance  of  trade,— 
which  I respectfully  submitfor  your  better  j udgment, 
remarking  however,  that  the  sketch  is  very  roughly 
drawn  out,  and  very  probably  not  well  matured. 

We  have  enough  of  custom  house  and  other  offi- 
cers, whose  duty  it  might  be  made  to  obtain  and  re- 
port positive  information,  or  intelligent  and  rational 
estimates,  on  all  the  heads  and  details  wanted.  It 
would  impose  but  very  little  additional  labor  and 
trouble,  and  surely  might  be  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty,  by  requiring  a fe  w other  declarations 
and  reports,  on  the  part  of  the  ship-owner,  of  the  ex- 
porter, and  of  the  importer;  severally,  as  will  readily 
occur  to  you,  in  addition  to  those  that  are  now  exact- 
ed from  them  by  law. 

In  the  statement  herewith  I have  only  endeavor- 
ed to  find  out  a method  of  arriving  at  the  balance 
between  the  U.  States  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
world — to  find  the  standing  of  the  account  betwixt 
nation  and  nation,  or  nations. 

The  domestic  account  betwixt  the  American  ship 
owners,  American  merchant,  the  importer  and*  the 
exporter,  and  the  U.  States,  or  total  mass  of  consu- 
mers,— and  betwixt  one  and  another  of  them  re- 
spectively, to  shew  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  all 
or  each,  may  be  separately  stated  afterwards-. 
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l 


The  Importations  into  the  United  States,  from  Foreign  countries,  consist 
of  goods  paying  duty  ad  valorem,  viz.  g 
goods  paying  specific  duties,  viz.  $5 

goods  admitted  by  law  free  of  duty,  viz.  $ 
and  of  goods  smuggled  or  illicitly  introduced,  estimated,  g 


United  States. 


.DR 


.To  Foreign  Countries. 


For  value  of  importations,  (and  shipments)  on  American  account — in  American  vessels: 

Which  value  consists  o£..the  actual  cost  and  charges  at  place  wlienee  imported  . 

For  value  of  importations  (and  shipments)  on  American  account — in  Foreign  vessels: 

Wl>  k 1.. • the  actual  cost  and  charges  at  place  whence  imported,  viz dolls. 

e and. ..the  height  to  foreigners  for  transportation  to  the  U.  States  . . dolls. 

For  value  of  importations  into  the  U.  States,  on  Foreign  account — in  American  vessels: 

nfS  the  sales  ill  the  U.  States,  (less,  the  C.  House  duty,  commissions,  petty  charges)  dolls. 
wmcQ  value  eonsisi  £ Less...the  freight  to  Americans  for  transportation dolls. 

For  value  of  importations  into  U.  States,  on  Foreign  account — in  Foreign  vessels: 

Which  value  consists  of...the  sales  in  the  U.  States, (less,  C.  House  duty,  commissions  and  charges  for  selling) 

Total  debit  of  United  States  on  account  of  importations,  (and  to  credit  of  Foreigners) 


dolls. 


doll*. 

dolls. 


Deduct  the  following,  wliich  should  go  debit  of  foreigners,  (and  to  credit  of  United  States) 

Amount  of  tonnage  duty,  light-money,  port-chargt  s,  commissions  on  freight  and  disbursements, 

and  sundries,  disbursed  for  foreign  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  • • • dolls. 

Such  proportion  of  the  debts  due  011  the  above  importations  unto  foreigners,  as  may  be  extin- 
guished by  insolvency  of  American  debtors dolls. 

Such  proportion  of  the  above  importations  as  may  be  the  property  of  emigrants  from  foreign 

countries,  coining  to  settle  down  with  it  permanently  in  the  United  States,  . . . « dolls. 

The  net  proceeds  or  sales  of  American  vessels  or  tonnage,  sold  to  foreigners  and  paid  for  . dolls. 

The  gains  or  net  profits,  when  any  have  been  earned,  by  Americans  that  may  have  been  em- 
ployed as  carriers,  agents  or  traders,  between  one  foreign  port  and  another— consisting  of 
the  excess  of  their  freight,  compensation  and  sales,  Ike.  over  and  above  the  disbursements, 
e cost,  charges,  Ike  paid  on  account  of  the  same,  in  such  foreign  ports  ....  dolls. 

(And,  xierhaps,  some  other  small  i terns) dolls. 


United  States.. .Dr.. ..To  Foreigners. 


United  States CR By  Foreign  Countries. 

For  value  of  exportations,  arrived  at  foreign  ports  from  U.S.  on  Am.  account,  in  Am.  vessels — 

Which  value  consists  of.. the  actual  sales  thereof,  at  foreign  ports,  (less,  duty,  commission  and  charges  of  selling)  dolls. 


For  value  of  exportations,  arrived  at  foreign  ports  from  U.S.  on  Am.  account,  in  For.  vessels: 
Which  value  consists  of£  !,ie  sa,e.s  at/°.re.'gn  port-,  (less,  duties,  commissions  and  charges  of  selling)  dolls. 

C.  • 


. Less. ..the  freight  to  foreigners  tor  transportation  outward 


dolls. 


For  value  of  exportations,  cleared  from  U.S.  for  foreign  ports,  on  For.  acc’t,  in  Am.  vessels: 

vei.’nK  „oi.w>  the  actual  cost  and  charges  paid  by  foreigners  tliersdbr  in  the  U.  States  . • dolls. 

Which  value  consuls  of£  and...thc  freight  thereon  due  on  arrival  out,  payable  by  foreigners  . . dolls. 

For  value  of  exportations  cleared  from  U.S.  for  foreign  ports,  on  For.  acc’t,  in  For.  vessels: 

Which  value  consists  of...the  actual  cost  and  charges  in  U.  States,  payable  by  foreigners  therefor 


dolls. 


Total  to  credit  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  exportations,  (and  to  debit  of  foreigners)  dolls. 


Deduct  the  following  which  belong  to  credit  of  Foreigners  (and  to  debit  of  U.  States): 

Amount  of  tonnage  duty,  light-money,  port-charges,  commissions  ou  freight  and  disbursements, 

and  sundry  monies,  disbursed  for  American  vessels  in  the  foreign  ports,  ....  dolls. 

Such  proportion  of  the  debts  due  by  foreigners  on  account  of  above  exportations,  Ike.  as  may 

become  extinguished  by  bankruptcies  . . - dolls. 

Excess  of  the  premiums  of  Insurance , to  debit  of  Americans,  ordering  goods  or  vessels  to  be  in- 
sured in  Europe — over  and  above  the  amounts  recovered  for  losses  sustained,  payable  by  fo- 
reigners   dolls. 

Remittances  from  theU.  States  for  interest  due  to  foreigners  on  capitals  belonging  to  foreigners, 

invested  in  American  stocks,  or  otherwise  lent  or  employed  in  the  United  States,  dolls. 

(And,  perhaps,  some  other  small  items) A dolls. 


Foreigners...Drs....To  United  States. ..dolls. 


And  the  difference  of  these  two  amounts  will  be  the  “Balance  of  Trade,”  resulting  to  the  debit  of 
one  party  in  favor  of  the  other — which  must  be  liquidated  with  specie;  and  if  a part  of  the  balance  be 
satisfied  for  a while,  by  means  of  government  stock,  bank  stock,  &.c.  the  certificates  thereof  will,  never, 
theless,  return  to  be  redeemed  with  specie,  or  an  equivalent. 

J.  w.  w. 
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Indian  Treaties, 

RATIFIED  AT  THE  1ATB  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS. 

1 . Articles  of  a treaty  made  and  concluded  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie,  be- 
tween Lewis  Cass  and  Duncan  M’ Arthur,  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States,  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  hold  conferences,  and  conclude 
and  sign  a treaty  or  treaties  with  all  or  any  of  the 
tribes  or  nations  of  Indians,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  of  and  concerning  all  matters 
interesting  to  the  United  States,  and  the  said  na- 
tions of  Indians,  on  the  one  part;  and  the  sachems, 
chiefs,  and  warriors  of  the  Wyandott,  Seneca,  De- 
laware, Sliawanese,  Potawotomey,  Ottawas,  and 
Chippewa  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  preceding  is  the  title  of  an  Indian  treaty 
which  fills  nearly  five  of  the  ponderous  columns  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  on  its  being  ratified  by  the 
senate.  It  provides  for  the  cession  of  large  tracts 
of  land,  by  the  different  tribes,  in  which,  how- 
ever,  are  a number  of  pretty  extensive  reserva- 
tions in  favor  of  a great  number  of  individuals,  whose 
names  alone,  would  fill  two  pages  of  the  Regtsteii! 
In  consideration  of  these  cessions,  the  United 
States,  have  covenanted  to  pay  several  annuities. 
The  treaty  is  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes — • 
among  whom  is  the  The  Devil  Standing,  Black  Bird, 
Head  Fell  Down,  Flat  Belly,  Full  Moon,  Crane, 
Black  Hoof,  Between  the  Legs , Tail's  End,  Captain 
Tom,  Big  Turtle,  The  Dog,  &c.  &c. 

Among  the  names  of  the  persons  in  whose  favor 
the  numerous  reservations  are  made,  are  the  follow- 
ing, which  may  betaken  as  the  character  of  the  whole; 
Tahulodhowweda,  Tawyauroutoreyea,  Traretohau- 
weetough,  Hoonorowyoutacole,  Tyyeeawmkeunoha. 
la,  Ilioreameausuwat,  Aauautounasquas,  Nenepesne- 
shequa,  Tauffouwquowsay,  or  Twenty  Lives,  Wa- 
waleepeshecka,  and  Egotacumsequa. 

2.  A treaty,  duly  ratified  by  the  senate,  is  entitled 
as  follows:  ‘‘Articles  of  a treaty  made  and  con- 
cluded at  the  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  be- 
tween Lewis  Cass  and  Duncan  Me  Arthur,  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States,  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  hold  conferences  and  conclude 
and  sign  a treaty  or  treaties  with  all  or  any  of  the 
tribes  or  nations  of  Indians,  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  state  of  Ohio,  of  and  concerning  all 
matters  interesting  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
said  nations  of  Indians,  and  the  sachems,  chiefs, 
and  Warriors  of  the  Wyandot,  Seneca,  Sliawanese, 
Ottaw  as,  tribes  of  Indians:  being  supplementary 
to  the  treaty  made  and  concluded  with  the  said 
tribes,  and  the  Delaware,  Potawotomey,  and  Chip- 
pewa, tribes  of  Indians,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids 
of  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen.” 

This  treaty  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the 
chief  purpose  of  more  clearly  designating,  or  alter- 
ing, at  the  request  of  the  Indians,  the  reservations 
made  in  that  to  which  it  is  supplementary;  and  also 
makes  some  additional  reservations,  out  of  lands 
heretofore  ceded,  with  additional  annuities,  essen- 
tially differingfrom  Indian  treaties  in  general, 

3.  A treaty,  ratified  as  aforesaid,  is’thus  entitled — 
“A  treaty  made  and  concluded  by  and  between 
Ninian  Edwards  and  Auguste  Chouteau,  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  qne  part,  and  the  undersigned 
principal  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Peoria,  Kas- 
kashia,  Mitchigamia,  Cahokia,  andTamarois  tribes 
of  the  Illinois  nation  of  Indians,  on  the  part  and  be- 
half of  the  said  tribes,  of  the  other  part,” 


This  instrument  is  explanatory  of  a treaty  con- 
cluded at  Vincennes  in  the  year  1803,  and  obtains 
the  cession  of  some  lands  from  the  Peoria  Indians, 
which  it  was  contended  was  not  included  in  the 
lands  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Vincennes,  &c. 

4.  A treaty  entitled— “A  treaty  of  friendship,  ces- 
sion, and  limits,  made  and  entered  into,  this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighteen,  by  and  between  Wilham  Clark  and 
Auguste  Chouteau,  commissioners  on  the  part  and 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  of  the  one  part,  and 
the  undersigned  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Qua- 
paw  tribe  or  nation,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  their 
said  tribe  or  nation,  of  the  other  part.” 

Bv  this  treaty  the  Indians  acknowledge  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  contains  the  cession  of  a large  tract  of  land  on 
the  Arkansaw,  8cc.  the  Indians  however,  retaining 
the  right  of  hunting  thereon,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  grants  an  annuity. 

5.  A treaty  headed  thus -‘‘A  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  made  and  concluded  by  and  between 
William  Clark  and  Auguste  Chouteau,  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the 
part  and  behalf  of  the  said  states,  ©n  the  one  part, 
and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
Pownee  Marhar  tribe,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of 
their  said  tribe,  on  the  other  part.” 

This  instrument  is  for  the  simple  purposes  stated 
in  the  title. 

6.  A treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  con- 
cluded by  and  between  William  Clark  and  Augus- 
te Chouteau,  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said 
states,  of  the  one  part;  and  the  undersigned  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Pitivariate  Noisy  Pawnee 
tribe,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  their  said  tribe, 
of  the  other  part. 

This  also,  is  for  the  simple  purposes  stated  in  its 
title.  It  is  signed  by  the  Handsome  Bird,  Buff  aloe 
Doctor , Running  Wolf,  &c. 

7.  “A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  made  and  con- 
cluded by  and  between  William  Clark,  and  Augus- 
te Chouteau,  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said 
states,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  ihe  Pawnee  republic,  on  the  part 
and  behalf  of  their  tribe,  of  the  other  part.” 

This  is  signed  by  the  Good  Chief,  Wearer  of  Shoes , 

&c.  and  is  simply  a treaty  of  amity. 

8.  “A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  made  and  con- 
cluded by  and  between  William  Clark  and  Au- 
guste Chouteau,  commissioners  of  theU  States  of 
America,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  states, 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and 
warriors  of  the  Grand  Pawnee  tribe,  on  the  part 
and  behalf  of  their  said  tribe,  of  the  other  part.v 
Signed  by  the  Bald  Eagle, \ Who-wants-to-go-to-the- 

war.  Big  Hair , Chief  of  the  Sun,  Chief  of  the  Shield, 
&c, — and  only  for  the  purposes  designated  in  its  ti- 
tle. 

9.  A treaty  made  and  concluded  by  and  between 
William  Clark,  governor  of  the  Missouri  territory, 
superintendant  of  Indian  affairs,  and  commissioner 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  of  the  one  part; 
and  a full  and  complete  deputation  of  considerate 
men,  chiefs,  and  warriors,  of  all  the  several  bands, 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  nation,  assembled 
in  behalf  of  their  said  nation,  of  the  other  part, 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles: 

This  instrument  cedes  a tract  of  land  beginning 
at  the  Arkansaw  river,  in  consideration  of  certain 
indemnities  for  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  taken  by  said  Indians,  for  which  the  U 
States  are  bound  to  pay,  to  the  amount  of  §4000 
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It  is  signed  by  many  chiefs — among  them,  Voisabe - 
Toiqucmddaque , The  Decavoichipiche , Tadhasajaudes. 
sor , or  the  Wind — Walking  Rain , Sudden  Appear, 
ance , Raised  Scalp,  &c. 

9 — Articles  of  a treaty  made  and  concluded  at  St. 
Mary’s,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  between  Lewis  Cass, 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  thereto  espe- 
cially authorized  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Wyan- 
dot tribe  of  Indians. 

This  treaty  cedes  to  the  United  States  two  tracts 
of  land  heretofore  reserved  to  them  in  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  atBrownstownandMagagua,  and  gives 
them  certain  other  lands  in  exchange,  to  be  held  so 
long  as  they  or  their  descendants  shall  occupy  the 
same.  This  seems  to  be  mutually  advantageous. 

1G — Articles  of  a treaty  made  and  concluded  at  St. 
[Mary’s  between  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
their  commissioners,  Jonathan  Jennings,  Lewis 
Cass,  and  Benjamin  Parke,  and  the  Wea  tribe  of 
Indians. 

This  is  a cession  of  all  the  lands  claimed  by  the 
tribe  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  with  certain  specified  re- 
servations, for  an  annuity  in  addition  to  the  annuity 
formerly  paid  to  them. 

11.  A treaty  to  settle  all  territorial  controversies, 
and  to  remove  all  ground  of  complaint  or  dissa- 
tisfaction that  might  arise  to  interrupt  the  peace 
and  harmony  which  has  so  long  and  so  happily 
existed  between  the  U.  States  of  America,  and  the 
Chickasaw  nation  of  Indians,  James  Monroe,  pre- 
sident of  the  said  United  States,  by  Tsaac  Shelby 
and  Andrew  Jackson  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
whole  Chickasaw  nation,  by  their  chiefs,  head- 
men, and  warriors,  in  full  council  assembled,  of 
the  other  part,  have  agreed  on  the  following  arti- 
cles, which  when  ratified  by  the  president  and  se- 
nate Gf  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  form  a 
treaty  binding  on  all  parties. 

A large  quantity  of  valuable  land  is  ceded  by  this 
treaty — with  many  reservations  however,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  individuals*  who  seem  to  be  desirous  of  becom- 
ing agriculturalists.  It  stipulates  for  the  payment 
of  considerable  annuities,  provides  for  a supply  of  salt 
for  the  Indians,  and  reimburses  the  chiefmaj. Colbert, 
in  the  sum  of  $1089,  the  amount  of  money  which 
he  lost  in  June  1818,  at  the  theatre  in  Baltimore — 
there  are  also  grants  of  money  to  several  chiefs; 
among  those  named  are  Immauk,  Ushahopoyea,  Illa- 
chouuarhopoyea,  Hopoyeahaummar,  &c. 

12.  Articles  of  a treaty  made  and  concluded  at  St. 
Mary’s,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  between  Jonathan 
Jennings,  Lew  is  Cass,  and  Benjamin  Parke,  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States,  and  the  Delaware 
nation  of  Indians. 

This  is  a cession  of  all  the  lands  in  the  state  of 
Indiana  belong  to  the  Delawares — the  United  States 
to  pay  for  the  improvements  in  the  country  ceded, 
to  furnish  them  with  120  horses,  and  a sufficient 
number  of  boats  to  assist  in  transporting  them  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  with  provisions,  &c.  for  the 
emigration.  The  annuity  granted  for  this  cession 
is  4000  dollars  a year.  A few  small  reservations  are 
made.  The  treaty  is  signed  by  Kethteeleland,  the 
Big  Bear, The  Cat,  Ben  Beaver,  The  War  Mallet, 8cc. 

13.  Articles  of  a treaty  made  and  concluded  at  St. 
Mary’s,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  between  Jonathan 
Jennings,  Lewis  Cass,  and  Benjamin  Parke,  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States,  and  the  Potaw’ati- 
mi  nation  of  Indians. 

This  treaty  contains  a cession  of  land  on  the 
Tippecanoe,  Wabash,  and  Vermillion  rivers,  with  a 
guarantee  ag-ainst  any  claim  of  the  Kickapoos,  for 
an  annuity  of  $2,5Q0. 


14.  Articles  of  a treaty  made  and  concluded  at  S1- 
Mary’s,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  between  Jonathan 
Jennings,  Lewis  Cass,  and  Benjamin  Parke,  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States,  and  the  Miami  na- 
tion of  Indians. 

By  this  treaty  a large  cession  of  land  is  made  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Wabash,  &c.  in  which  many 
small  reservations  are  granted  to  individuals  named. 
The  annuity  therefor  is  $15,000  a year,  and  the  U. 
S.  to  build  one  grist  mill  and  one  saw’  mill  for  the 
Indians  on  such  sites  as  they  may  select,  and  also  to 
support  one  blacksmith  and  one  gunsmith  for  their 
benefit. 

15.  “Articles  of  a convention  made  between  John 
C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  being  specially  au-  * 
thorized  therefor  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  head  men 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  duly  authorized 
and  empowered  by  said  nation,  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  twenty -seventh  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  nineteen.” 

The  introduction  is  as  follows-  “Whereas  a greater 
part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  have  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  being  desirous  in  order  to  commence 
those  measures  which  they  deem  necessary  to 
the  civilization  and  preservation  of  their  nation, 
that  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
them,  signed  the  8th  of  July,  1817,  might,  with- 
out further  delay,  or  the  trouble  or  expense  of 
taking  the  census,  as  stipulated  in  the  said  treaty, 
be  finally  adjusted,  have  offered  to  cede  to  the 
United  States  a tract  of  country  at  least  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  w’hich  they  probably  are  entitled 
to  under  its  provisions,  the  contractfng  parties 
have  agreed  to,  and  concluded  the  following-  ar- 
ticles.” 

The  tract  of  land  then  ceded  is  described,  with 
many  reservations  and  indemnities,  and  to  provide 
for  a school  fund.  The  annuities  paid  to  the  Chei  • - 
kees  are  to  be  divided,  two  thirds  to  those  residing 
east,  and  one  third  to  those  w’est  of  the  Mississippi, 
(E/*  This  tribe,  or  nation,  furnishes,  perhaps,  the 
best  materials  within  our  territory  for  the  philan- 
thropist to  work  upon.  They  are  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization,  are  herdsmen  and  farm- 
ers, with  pretty  correct  notions  of  property  and  of 
the  value  of  money,  &c.  without  partaking  so  much 
of  the  vices  of  the  whites,  as  generally  falls  to  the 
lot  of  Indians  adjacent  to  our  settlements.  Many 
discreet  and  intelligent  .white  persons  have  settled 
among  them — they  have  a number  of  schools,  which 
are  well  attended,  and  appear  to  be  convinced  that 
their  prosperity  as  individuals  and  the  existence  of 
their  nation,  depends  upon  a change  of  the  manners 
of  their  life.  We  hope  they  may  be  carefully  pro- 
tected against  all  intrusions  and  intruders,  that  a full 
and  free  opportunity  may  be  given  to  them  to  pur- 
sue theirmarch  to  civilization,  and  subsequent  mem- 
bership in  the  great  American  family.  This  may 
possibly,  be  effected  in  two  or  three"  generation?!, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  it  may  be  effected, 
even  atso  distant  a period. 


National  Interests. 

Address  o f the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry , to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 

No.  IT. 

Philadelphia,  April  7,  1819. 
Dr.  Smith’s  maxim,  discussed  in  our  first  number, 
inevitably  involves  in  its  consequences,  as  we  have 
proved,  the  destruction  of  those  manufacturing 
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establishments,  of  w hich  the  productions  can  be  pur- 
chased “cheaper  abroad  than  they  can  be  made  at 
home:”  and  its  necessary  result  is,  to  deprive  those 
engaged  in  them  of  employment.  The  doctor,  after 
having  inflicted  a deadly  wound  by  this  maxim,  un- 
dertakes to  provide  a sovereign  and  infallible  reme- 
dy for  the  evil,  which,  to  do  him  and  his  disciples 
justice,  we  shall  exhibit  in  his  own  words: — It  re- 
mains to  examine  how  far  the  prescription  goes  to 
remedy  the  evil  or  any  part  of  it. 

1.  « : hough  a number  of  people  should,  by  restor- 
ing the  freedom  of  trade , be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of 
their  ordinary  employment?  and  common  method  of  sub- 
sistence, it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  they  would 
thereby  be  deprived  either  of  employment  or  sub- 
sistence .”* 

2.  “To  the  greater  part  of  manufactures,  there  are 
other  collateral  manufactures  of  so  familiar  a nature, 
that  a workman  can  easily  transfer  Ids  industry  from 
one  to  the  other. 

3.  “The  greater  part  of  such  workmen,  too,  are 
occasionally  employed  in  count  y labor.  ' 

4.  “The  scock,  which  employed  them  in  a parti- 
cular manufacture  before, . will  still  remain  in  the 
country,  to  employ  an  equal  number  of  people  m 
some  other  way. 

5.  “The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  same , 
the  demand  for  labor  will  still  be  the  same,  though  it 
may  be  exerted  in  different  places,  and  for  different 
occupation£.”f 

Here  are  five  distinct  propositions,  more  clear  and 
plain  than  Dr.  Smith’s  usually  are;  but  all  highly 
erroneous,  pregnant  with  ruin,  and  calculated  to 
lead  those  statesmen  astray,  who  square  their  sys- 
tem by  them;  as  we  hope  to  make  appear. 

The  main  point  is  the  facility  of  “ transferring  in- 
dustry** from  one  branch  to  a “collateral  manufac- 
ture,** All  the  rest  are  but  subsidiary  to,  or  expla- 
natory of  this  fallacious  assumption. 

i wo  questions  arise  here,  both  important,  and 
both  demanding  affirmative  answers,  in  order  to 
support  the  doctor’s  hypothesis, 

The  first  is,  are  there  such  “ collateral  manufac- 
tures” as  he  assumes,  to  which  men,  bereft  of  em- 
ployment in  those  departments  of  manufacture, 
which  are  to  be  destroyed  by  the  doctor’s  grand 
and  captivating  idea  of  « restoring  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce,** may  “ transfer  their  industry?** 

It  may  be  conceded,  that  there  is  an  affinity  be- 
tween the  weaving  of  cotton  and  w oolen,  and  a few 
other  manufactures.  But  this  cannot  by  any  means 
answer  the  doctor’s  purpose.  Where  will  he,  or 
any  of  his  disciples,  find  “ collateral  manufactures*’  to 
employ  coach-makers,  watch  makers,  shoe-makers, 
hatters,  paper-makers,  printers,  book-binders,  en- 
gravers, letter-founders,  chandlers,  saddlers,  silver- 
platers,  jewellers,  smiths,  cabinet-makers,  stone- 
cutters, glass-makers, brewers,  tobacconists,  potters, 
wire-drawrers,  tanners,  curriers,  dyers,  rope-makers, 
brick-makers,  plumbers,  chair-makers,  glovers,  um- 
brella-makers, embroiderers,  calico-printers,  paper- 
stainers,  engine-makers,  turners,  wheel- weights, and 
the  great  variety  of  other  artists  and  manufacturers? 
There  is  no  such  affinity  as  he  has  presumed.  And 
it  may  be  asserted,  without  scruple,  that  if  by  what 
the  doctor  speciously  styles  “ restoring  the  freedom  of 
trade,**  five  hundred,  or  a thousand,  or  ten  thousand 
hatters,  shoe-makers,  printers  and  chandlers,  for 
instance,  are  thrown  out  of  their  “ordinary  employ- 
ment,” there  is  no  “ collateral  manufacture  of  so  fa- 
miliar a nature,’*  that  they  “can  easily  transfer  their 
industry  from  one  to  another.** 

* Wealth  of  Nations,  Hartford,  1818,  I.  329. 

f Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  330.^ 


We  state  a case,  plain  and  clear.  We  will  suppose 
fire  hundred  workmen,  and  a capital  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
watches,  coaches,  and  silver-plate;  and  that  Swit- 
zerland, or  Paris,  or  London, fills  our  markets  at  such 
rates  as  overwhelm  at  once  all  competition,  and  sup- 
press the  manufactories.  Where  are  the  “collateral 
manufactures,”  to  receive  those  oppressed  and  for- 
lorn workmen,  whose  prospects,  and  those  of  their 
families,  are  thus  blasted?  Are  they  to  become  hat- 
ters, or  shoe-makers,  or  tailors,  or  saddlers,  or  wea- 
vers, or  smiths  or  carpenters?  Is  there  a man  who 
can  persuade  himself  into  the  belief  of  such  an  or- 
der of  things?  Is  there  a man  who  can  persuade 
himself,  that  “the  general  industry  of  the  country  -will 
not  thereby  be  diminished?  No:  and  it  is  a matter  of  in- 
expressible astonishment,  that  such  an  idea  could 
have  ever  been  hazarded,  in  a sober  and  serious 
book,  intended  as  a g'uide  to  statesmen  and  legisla- 
tors. It  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a moment’s  inves-. 
tigation.  As  well  might  we  suppose,  that,  on  hunt- 
ting  up  the  courts  of  justice,  and  expelling  the 
whole  corps  of  lawyers,  they  might  at  once  com- 
mence the  medical  profession,  without  any  previ- 
ous study,  as  that  hatters,  or  tailors,  or  shoe-makers, 
or  weavers,  or  watchmakers,  or  printers,  whom  the 
grand  system  of  “purchasing  commodities  cheap,”  and 
the  equally  grand  system  of  “restoring  the  freedom  of 
commerce might  bereave  of  employment,  should 
find  those  “collateral  manufactures **  which  Dr.  Smith 
has  so  kindly  provided  for  them. 

We  explicitly  declare,  that  we  are  far  from  charg- 
ing the  doctor  with  an  intention  to  mislead  or  de- 
ceive. We  believe  him,  like  many  other  theorists, 
to  have  been  duped  by  his  own  system.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  we  trust  that  it  will  appear  that  a more 
deceptious  ground  never  was  assumed.  We  use 
strong  and  unequivocal  language;  as  the  political 
heresy  we  combat  is  of  the  most  pernicious  ten- 
dency, is  supported  by  the  most  imposing  and  for- 
midable name  in  the  whole  range  of  political  science 
— and  has  among  its  disciples  a large  portion  of 
those  of  our  eitizens  whose  situations,  as  legislators 
of  the  union  and  of  the  several  states,  render  their 
errors  on  this  vital  point  pregnant  with  the  most 
destructive  and  ruinous  consequences. 

We  now  come  to  our  second  question.  Suppose 
that  every  branch  of  manufactures,  without  excep- 
tion, has  some  “collateral  manufacture :**  can  those 
who  are  divested  of  employment,  by  “restoring  the 
freedom  of  trade,”  “transfer  their  industry”  so  “easily” 
as  Dr.  Smith  supposes? 

We  answer  distinctly,  No:  or,  at  all  events,  on  so 
small  a scale,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  in  discus- 
sions involving  the  best  interests  and  the  happiness 
of  nations.  To  test  the  correctness  of  this  opinion, 
let  it  be  observed,  that,  in  manufacturing  countries, 
all  departments  are  generally  full;  and  not  merely 
full,  but  there  are  almost  always  supernumeraries  in 
abundance;  and  therefore,  had  these  “collateral  ma- 
nufactures” really  existed  to  the  full  extent  the  doc- 
tor’s theory  would  require,  and  not  been  “fancy 
sketches,”  derived  from  his  fertile  imagination, 
there  would  be  no  vacancy,  to  which  the  objects  of 
the  doctor’s  care  could  “ transfer  their  industry” 

Although  this  appears  so  plain  and  palpable,  as 
not  to  admit  contradiction  or  dispute,  yet  on  a point 
of  such  magnitude,  it  cannot  be  time  ill  spent,  to 
illustrate  it  by  example. 

I here  are  very  few  branches  between  which 
there  is  so  much  affinity  as  the  cotton  and  wooleru 
And  if  the  doctor’s  theory  would  ever  stand  the  or- 
deal of  examination,  it  would  be  in'the  case  of  these 
two  “collateral  manufactures .”  Suppose,  then,  that. 
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by  the  introduction  of  East-India  goods,  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  persons,  (about  one-half  of  the 
whole  number  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture) 
in  England,  are  at  once  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Can  any  man  be  led  to  believe,  that  they  could  find 
a vacuum  in  the  “collateral”  woolen  “manufacture” 
to  which  “they  could  easily  transfer  their  industry ?” 
Fatuity  alone  could  harbor  the  supposition.  They 
would  find  all  the  places  full  and  overflowing. 

But  the  strongest  argument  against  the  doctor’s 
“ collateral  manufactures  ,”  and  “ transfers  of  industry ” 
remains.  lie  obviously  did  not  calculate  the  results 
of  his  own  system.  He  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion, that,  to  give  it  free  operation,  its  pernicious  ef- 
fects would  not  be  confined  to  one  or  two  branches 
of  industry.  It  would  extend  to  the  whole  body.  The 
flood  ofimportation  would  bear  down,  in  one  mass 
of  ruin,  all  those  articles  within  his  description  of  be- 
ing “purchased  cheaper  elsewhere.”  What  then 
becomes  of  his  « collateral  manufactures ,”  and  “trans- 
fers of  industry ,”  and  “ employment  of  capital”  and  all 
those  elegant  sounding  phrases,  with  which  he 
rounds  of  his  paragraphs?  Are  they  not  swept  away, 
“like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision,”  not  leaving  a 
trace  behind? 

The  doctor,  with  great  gravity,  informs  us,  that 
“the  greater  part  of  such  workmen  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  country  labor.”  This  is  most  extravagantly 
erroneous;  for  all  the  manufacturers  in  Eng’land  or 
any  other  country,  there  is  not  probably  one  in  ten, 
perhaps  not  one  in  twenty,  that  has  ever  been  in  his 
life  six  months  at  “ coxintry  labor.”  Their  habits  and 
manners  Wholly  incapacitate  them  for  that  kind  of 
omployment.  A jeweller,  a watchmaker,  a hatter,  a 
shoemaker,  or  a weaver,  would  be  almost  as  unfit  for 
“country  labor”  as  a ploughman,  or  a gardener,  or  a 
shepherd,  to  make  hats  or  coats. 

But  suppose  for  a moment,  through  courtesy,  we 
admit  with  Dr.  Smith,  that  all  these  different  manu- 
facturers are  so  much  accustomed  to  “country  labor ” 
as  to  be  adepts  at  it,  what  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  admission?  Did  the  doctor  believe,  did  he 
intend  the  world  to  believe,  or  does  there  live  a man 
who  can  believe,  that  when,  by  the  grand  project  of 
“restoring  the  freedom  of  trade”  and  “buying  commodi- 
ties from  foreign  countries”  which  can  supply  us  with 
them  “ cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  them” 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  “all 
at  once  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  employment , and 
common  means  of  subsistence,”  they  can  find  employ- 
ment at  “country  labor?”  However  extravagant  and 
childish  the  idea  is,  the  doctor  must  have  meant  this  j 
or  the  words  were  introduced  without  any  meaning 
whatever. 

But  it  is  well  known,  that  except  in  harvest  time, 
there  is  in  the  country  no  want  of  auxiliaries.  The 
persons  attached  to  farms  are  generally,  at  all  other 
seasons,  amply  adequate  to  execute  all  the  “country 
labor*'  that  is  necessary. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  order  to  prove  the  impropriety  of 
those  laws  whereby  rival  manufactures  are  wholly 
excluded,  obsesves, 

“If  the  domestic  produce  can  be  brought  there  as 
cheap , the  regulation  is  evidently  useless.  If  it  cannot , 
it  is  evidently  hurtful.”* 

This  passage  is  ambiguous,  and  is  written  in  a 
style  different  from  the  usual  one  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  j 
js  as  lavish  of  words  as  any  writer  in  the  English  lan-  j 
guage,  and  equally  lavish  of  explanations  and  am-  [ 
plifications.  But  here  he  falls  into  the  contrary  ex-  \ 
treme.  He  does  not  condescend  to  give  us  the  why 
or  the  wherefore.  He  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  di- 

* Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  319. 


vine  why  “the  regulation  is  evidently  useless,” — why 
“hurtful.”  We  must  therefore  endeavor  to  explore 
the  meaning.  It  appears  to  he,  if  we  understand  the 
first  sentence  of  this  maxim,  that  “all  restrictions  or 
regulations,”  in  favor  of  domestic  industry,  to  the 
exclusion  of  rival  manufactures,  arc  “useless”  it  “the 
articles  can  be  made  at  home  ac  cheap”  as  the  imported 
ones;  because  in  that  case  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer, is  secure  from  injury  by  the  competition. 

This  is  highly  erroneous.  Suppose  our  woolen 
manufacturers  sell  their  best  broadcloth  at  eight  dol- 
lars per  yard,  and  that  foreign  broadcloth  to  an  im- 
mense amount,  is  imported  “as  cheap.”  Is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  the  glut  in  the  market,  and  the  ardent 
competition  between  the  two  parties,  would  produce 
the  effect  which  such  a. state  of  things  has  never  fail- 
ed to  produce,  that  is,  a reduction  of  the  price  below 
the  minimum  at  which  the  manufacturer  could  sup- 
port himself  by  his  labors,  and  that  he  would  there- 
fore be  ruined? 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  last  proposition: 

“The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  same,  the 
demand  for  labor  will  still  be  the  same,  though  it  may  be 
exerted  in  different  places,  and  in  different  occupa- 
tions.”* 

To  prove  the  extreme  fallacy  of  this  position,  we 
will  take  the  case  of  any  particular  branch,  in  which 
there  are  one  hundred  master  manufacturers,  each 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  “a  capital”  together,  of 
one  million,  whose  business  is  destroyed  by  the  “ re- 
storation of  the  freedom  of  commerce,”  said  “the  purchase 
of  articles  from  abroad,  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can 
make  them.”  It  is  well  known  that  the  property  of 
manufacturers  generally  consists  in  buildings  for 
their  works,  machinery,  raw  materials,  manufactur- 
ed goods,  and  outstanding  debts.  The  result  of  “the 
restoration  of  the  freedom  of  commerce,”  on  Dr.  Sim?  ids 
plan,  would  be  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  four  first 
items,  from  twenty'  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  to  bankrupt 
alarge  proportion  of  the  proprietors. 

As  this  is  a point  of  considerable  importance,  we 
shall  take  a single  instance,  .which  is  always  move 
easily  comprehended  than  a number,  and  yet  affords 
as  clear  an  illustration. 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a tanner,  worth  thir- 
ty thousand  dollars;  of  which  his  various  vats,  build- 
ings, and  tools  are  equal  to  ten  thousand;  h s hides 
and  leather,  ten  thousand;  and  his  outstanding  debts,, 
an  equal  sum.  By'  the  inundation  of  foreign  leather, 
sold,  we  will  suppose,  at  half  price,  he  is  unable  to 
carry  on  his  business,  which  sinks  the  value  of  bis 
vats  and  buildings  three-fourths,  and  of  his  stocic 
one  half.  At  once,  his  fortune  is  reduced  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars:  and  thus,  with  a di- 
minished capital  and  broken  heart,  perhaps  in  his  oid 
age,  he  has  to  go  in  quest  of,  but  will  not  find,  a 
“collateral  manufacture ,”  to  employ  that  diminished 
capital.  Analogous  cases  without  number  would 
occur,  by  the  doctor’s  system  of  “restoring  the  free- 
dom of  trade:”  and  let  us  add,  as  we  can  with  perfect 
truth,  and  we  hope  it  will  sink  deep  into  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that,  throughout 
this  country,  there  are  cases  equally  strong,  to  he 
met  with  in  great  numbers,  which  no  man  of  sound 
mind  and  heart  can  regard  without  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy' for  the  ill-fated  sufferers,  and  the  deepest  re- 
gret at  the  mistaken  policy  which  produced  such  a 
state  of  things. 

It  therefore  irresistibly  follows,  that  Dr.  Snvih’s 
idea,  that  “the  capital  of  the  country  will  be  the  same,” 
after  the  destruction  of  any  branch  of  manufacture, 
is  to  the  last  degree  unsound:  and,  of  course,  that  the 
superstructure  built  on  it  partakes  of  its  fallacy. 

* Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  330. 
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The  doctor  gravely  informs  us,  “The  tailor  does 
not  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker. 
The  shoemaker  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes, 
but  employs  a tailor.’**  And  he  adds  further, 

« By  means  of  glassess,  hot-beds , and  hot-walls , very 
good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good 
wine  too  can  be  made  of  them,  at  about  thirty  times  the 
expense  for  which  at  least  equally  good  can  be  brought 
from  foreign  countres.  Would  it  be  a reasonable  law 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines,  merely 
to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and  Burgundy  in 
Scotland?”} 

From  these  positions,  to  which  no  man  can  refuse 
assent,  he  deduces  the  specious,  but  delusory  maxim 
of  “restoring  the  freedom  of  trade,**  which,  in  fact  and 
in  truth,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  impoverishing 
the  nation,  and  sacrificing  domestic  industry  at  the 
shrine  of  avarice,  in  orderjo  purchase  goods  “cheap- 
er than  they  can  be  made  at  home.** 

But  by  what  process  of  sound  reasoning  does  it  fol- 
low, because  the  shoemaker  will  not  turn  tailor,  or 
the  tailor  shoemaker;  or  because  it  would  be  folly 
and  madness  to  exclude  foreign  wines,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Scotland,  a 
country  wholly  unfit  for  that  object,  that  therefore 
thousands  of  men,  employed  in  useful  branches  of 
business,  diffusing  happiness  among  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workmen  and  their  numerous  families,  and 
enriching  their  country,  are  to  have  their  usefulness 
destroyed,  their  prospects  blasted,  their  workmen 
with  their  families  reduced  to  distress,  and  the  coun- 
try exposed  to  a ruinous  drain  of  specie? 

A large  portion  of  Dr.  Smith’s  work,  indeed  the 
most  important  part  of  it,  depends  on  those  maxims. 
They  are  the  basis  whereon  it  is  erected.  If  the  ba- 
sis be  solid  and  impregnable,  the  fabric  will  stand 
firm:  but  if  the  foundation  be  sandy,  the  superstruc- 
ture will  crumble  into  ruins.  We  trust  we  have  ful- 
ly proved  that  the  foundation  is  thus  sandy;  and  that 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  follows, 
that  the  theory  itself  is  wholly  untenable  and  perni- 
cious. 

With  one  more  extract,  we  shall  conclude  this  re- 
view: 

“That  foreign  trade  enriched  the  country,  experi- 
ence demonstrated  to  the  nobles  and  country  gen- 
tlemen, as  well  as  to  the  merchants;  but  how,  or  in 
■what  manner  none  of  them  knew ! The  merchants 
knew  perfectly  in  what  manner  it  enriched  them- 
selves. It  was  their  business  to  know  it.  But*o  know 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country , was  no  part  of 
their  business!  The  subject  never  came  into  their 
consideration,  but  when  they  had  occasion  to  apply 
to  their  country  for  some  change  in  the  laws  respect- 
ing foreign  trade. ”4 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a passage  more 
absurd  or  erroneous  than  this.  That,  “the  nobles,  and 
country  gentlemen , and  merchants ,**  were  ignorant 
“ how  foreign  trade  enriched  their  country ,”  is  almost 
too  ludicrous  to  be  assailed  by  argument,  and  is  a 
strong  instance  of  the  delirium,  in  which  enthusias- 
tic theorists  are  liable  to  be  involved,  by  the  ignis 
fatuus  of  their  visionary  views.  Can  there  be  found  a 
man,  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  United  States,  to  be- 
lieve that  sir  Joshua  Gee,  Josiah  Child,  Theodore 
Janssen,  Charles  King,  Thomas  Willing,  Robert  Mor 
ris,  George  Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  and  the 
thousands  of  other  merchants,  of  equal  mind,  who 
have  flourished  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country, 
were  ignorant  “in  what  manner  foreign  commerce  en- 

* Wealth  of  Nations,  1.320, 
j-Idem,  321. 

4ldem,  303, 


riched  a country,**  without  the  aid  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations?  It  is  impossible.  Take  any  man  of  sound 
mind,  who  has  followed  the  plough,  or  driven  the 
shuttle,  or  made  shoes  all  his  life,  and  state  the  Opera- 
tions of  trade  to  him,  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  he  will 
rationally  account  for  the  “manner  in  which  foreign 
trade  enriches  a country.”  Indeed  a merchant’s  ap- 
prentice of  six  month’s  standing,  could  not  mistake 
“the  manner.**  Any  one  of  them  would  at  once  pro- 
nounce, that  foreign  trade  enriches  a country,  ex- 
actly ^s  f:rmers,  planters,  or  manufacturers  are  en- 
riched; that  is,  by  the  very  simple  process  of  selling 
more  than  they  buy.  No  nation  ever  was,  none  will 
ever  be  enriched  in  any  other  way.  And  it  is  un- 
accountable that  Dr.  Smith  should  have  supposed 
that  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  make  such  a grand 
discovery.  The  principle  was  well  understood  by 
the  merchants  of  Tyre,  3,000  years  before  Adam 
Smith  was  born.  And  we  hope  to  satisfy  our  fellow 
citizens,  before  we  close  these  addresses,  that  if 
Spain  be  one  ofthe  most  forlorn  and  wretched  coun 
tries  in  Europe,  it  has  not  arisen  from  ignorance  of 
the  true  principles  of  political  economy,  but  from 
neglecting  them,  as  well  as  the  counsels  of  her  wi- 
sest statesmen.  Ustariz,  who  flourished  about  a hun- 
dred years  since,  in  that  iH-fated  and  impoverished 
country,  has,  as  we  shall  make  appear,  ably  deve- 
loped the  grand  principles  of  that  noble  science,  in 
a system  as  far  superior  to  Dr.  Smith’s  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  superior  to  the  form 
of  government  of  Spain. 

We  had  proposed  to  enter  into  the  examination  of 
sundry  other  positions  and  maxims  of  Adam  Smith, 
equally  fallacious.  But  we  postpone  it  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  fondly  indulge  the  hope  that  we  have  con- 
vinced our  fellow  citizens,  that  he  is  not  quite  so  ora- 
cular and  infallible  as  his  disciples  have  contended; 
and  that  the  nation  which  takes  him  for  a guide,  is  in 
the  high  “road  to  ruin.” 

P.  S.  But  a week  has  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  our  address  No.  1.;  and  recent  advices  from  Eng- 
land and  the  East  Indies  afford  the  most  powerful 
corroboration  of  the  views  therein  given.  In  the 
former  country,  cotton  had  fallen,  in  a few  days, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  and  was  likely  to 
fall  still  lower;*  the  other  staples  of  our  country 
were  likewise  in  a very  unpromising  state  for  the 
shippers.  And  in  the  East  Indies,  preparations  are 
making  to  prosecute  with  ardor  the  cultivation  ofthe 
best  cottons. 


*From  the  Aurora  of  April  6th,  1819. 

“Extract  of  a letter  from  Liverpool,  dated  16th  Feb. 

“Enclosed  herein,  we  hand  you  a price  current 
which  will  show  you,  that  cotton  has  declined  in  va- 
lue considerably.  Upland  is  now  selling  at  15  to 
1 6|c?  per  pound.  The  importations  have  been  great- 
er than  we  expected — and  we  have  accordingly  to 
recommend  to  you,  not  to  ship  that  sort,  unless  you 
can  obtain  a good  quality  at  20  cents,  which,  from  the 
intelligence  we  have,  is  very  unlikely.  Rice  has  been 
sold  at  34s.  6d.  per  hundred  weight ; but  we  would  ad- 
vise you  ndt  to  touch  it  at  a higher  price  than  ^4.  In- 
dian corn  is  selling  at  4s.  7d.  a 4s.  10c?.  per  bushel. 

“ Wheat  and  four  are  now  excluded  by  the  operation 
of  the  corn  bill,  until  the  2 d of  next  J\Lay,  and  very  pro- 
bably for  three  months  longer.  American  sweet  flour 
is  selling  at  42s.  a 47s.  per  barrel.  Sour  at  32s.  a 36s. 
— so  that  you  must  not  ship  it. 

“P.  S.  23 d February.  Since  the  foregoing  was 
written,  cotton  has  declined  one  half  penny  per 
pound;  in  consequence  of  which  we  would  recom- 
mend you  not  to  ship  at  a higher  rate  than  18  cents. 
I Indian  com  is  also  lower,-  more  than  4s.  per  bushel  can- 
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Mexican  Coinage. 

The  Democratic  Press,  on  noticing  the  tabular  state* 
ments  respectiig  the  coinage  of  Mexico,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Register  of  the  10th  inst.  says 
The  total  amount  of  each  metal  for  the  8 years 
stands  thus. 

Gold  $4,920,798  78 

Silver  59,638,252  39 

Copper  330,193  36 

Total  $64,889,244  44 

We  saw  a few  weeks  past  a proof  copy  of  a map 
of  South  America,  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
&c.  It  was  in  possession  of  its  author,  the  ac- 
tive, enterprising  and  intelligent  Doctor  Robin- 
son, who  accompanied  the  late  general  Pike,  on 
his  travels  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  &c. 
On  this  map  were  many  statistical  tables  which 
attracted  our  attention,  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  opportunities  of  the  author  to  ascertain  the 
facts  connected  with  those  tables.  We  remem- 
ber that  he  estimates  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  Mexicans  to  Spain,  at  $19,980,000,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  Spain  in  Mexico  at  a fraction  more  than 
$7,000,000,  leaving  to  Spain  from  that  one  province, 
a clear  nett  revenue  of  more  than  twelve  millions  of 
dollars ! ! ! The  estimates  were  made  from  periods 
antecedent  to  the  revolt  of  the  province. 

Among  the  items  of  taxation,  was  5 per  cent,  upon 
all  gold  and  silver,  and  the  amount  was  stated  to  be 
of  gold,  for  one  year,  $14,000,000 

Silver  do.  50,000,000 


Giving  a total  of  $64,000,000 

Equal,  within  less  than  a million  of  dollars,  to  what 
is  above  given  on  royal  authority,  as  the  coinage  of 
eight  years.  How  can  these  accounts  be  reconciled? 
Are  there  any  other  mints  in  the  province  besides 
those  in  Mexico?  Are  the  statements  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son so  greatly  overrated,  or  are  those  published  by 
the  Spanish  government  so  much  underrated?  WTe 
shall  doubtless  have  much  information  on  this  as 
well  as  many  other  important  subjects,  when  the 
map  of  Dr.  Robinson  shall  be  published,  as  it  is  to  be 
accompanied  with  a Memoir , for  which  we  look  with 
some  impatience  and  anxiety .” 


Sale  of  Offices. 

From  the  Greensburg  (~ Penn.J  Gazette. 

The  following  opinion,  upon  an  interesting  case, 
was  delivered  by  his  honor  Judge  Young,  at  the  last 
JKittaning  court,  and  has  been  placed  in  our  hands, 
by  a gentleman  of  the  bar,  for  publication. 

Armstrong  County — March  Term , 1819. 

The  admin,  of  Janies  Sloan,  dec.”) 
vs.  >■ 

The  admin,  of  Guy  Hiccox,  dec.  J 

This  suit  was  instituted  on  a note,  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy. 

For  value  received,  I promise  to  pay  James  Sloan 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  lawful  money  of 
Pennsylvania,  within  two  years  from  this  date,  on 
condition  that  I obtain  the  appointment  to  the  of- 
fice of  prothonotary,  and  the  other  offices  in  Arm- 
strong county,  now  held  by  James  Sloan;  he  now 
having  resigned  in  my  favor.  GUY  HICCOX, 

Kittaningy  Dec.  19,  1815. 

not  be  got  to-day,  -which  -will  produce  a loss  to  the  ini * 
porters  of  fully  50  per  cent.  In  other  articles  we  have 
no  alteration.” 

(^Accounts  since  received,  state  that  cotton  had 
fallen  to  14c?.  and  was  expected  to  sink  to  a shilling, 
which  is  equal  to  22  cents. 


Defendant  pleaded  payment,  with  leave  to  set 
off,  and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence. 

$150  were  paid  on  account  of  the  note. 

YOUNG,  President — to  the  jury: 

The  main  question  is,  whether  the  note  declared 
upon,  which  is  upon  condition,  &.c.  is  founded  upon 
a good  consideration  or  not.  If  the  consideration 
be  illegal,  the  note  is  void;  otherwise,  the  plaintiffs 
are  entitled  to  recover.  Upon  abstract  principles 
of  honor,  every  man  is  bound  by  his  engagement, 
when  he  derives  a benefit  from  the  person  to  whom 
the  engagement  is  made,  and  no  fraud  intervenes. 
But  however  obligatory  such  a contract  may  be  in 
point  of  honor,  if  it  be  injurious  to  the  public  welfare 
in  its  consequences,  it  ought  not  to  he  enforced  by 
a legal  remedy.  It  appears,  that  James  Sloan  held 
certain  offices  in  this  county,  of  great  public  trust, 
which  he  resigned  in  favor  of  Guy  Hiccox,  who,  it 
may  therefore  be  presumed,  was  appointed  to  those 
offices,  in  consequence  of  the  late  Mr.  Sloan’s  spe- 
cial recommendation  to  the  former  governor.  I 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  howe- 
ver I mav  have  differed  from  him  in  political  princi- 
ples, to  believe  he  was  made  acquainted  with  this 
bargain.  If  he  had,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Hiccox  wrould  not  have  taken 
place.  It  would  have  been  opening  a door  to  the 
buying  of  public  offices,  incompatible  with  public 
virtue,  which,  when  once  generally  corrupted,  go- 
venment,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  termed,  be- 
comes corrupt  along  with  the  community.  In  a go- 
vernment such  as  ours,  founded  upon  public  virtue, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken 
by  the  citizens  to  preserve  it  pure.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  province  of  those  who  administer  the  laws; 
and  we  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  contract  in  question  is  contrary 
to  the  maxims  of  a sound  policy,  and  is  therefore 
void  at  law. 

As  to  the  recovery  back  of  the  $150,  it  cannot  be 
done.  It  is  no  set  off,  for  that  supposes  an  original 
legal  contract.  Your  verdict  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  generally  for  the  defendant. 

Verdict  for  defendant. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND,  &C. 

London  dates  to  the  6th  March. 

The  British  funds  are  rising  a little  again,  money 
seems  to  be  getting  more  plenty  than  it  was — con- 
sols 73. 

The  treaty  of  sovereigns  known  by  the  name  of 
the  “Holy  Alliance,”  was  not  to  be  submitted  to 
parliament,  because  the  British  government  was 
not  directly  a party  to  it. 

Another  petition  has  been  presented  to  parlia- 
ment, praying  that  the  English  Roman  catholics 
may  be  restored  to  their  civil  rights.  A proposi- 
tion has  also  been  offered  to  remove  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  Dissenters  labor. 

United  States  6 per  cent,  stocks,  99  to  101;  bank 
shares  21/.  7s.  6d. 

It  was  expected  that  the  convention  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  soon  be  laid  before  parliament. 

\ motion  introduced  by'Sir  J.  Macintosh,  to  ap- 
point a committee  to  consider  so  much  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  as  related  to  the  capital  punishment  of  felo- 
nies— prevailed  against  the  opposition  of  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  by  a majority  of  19  votes. 

The  secret  committee  about  the  bank  had  not  yet 
reported. 

Died,  lately  in  England,  Archibald  Hamilton — the 
duke  of  Brandon, — the  duke  of  Hamilton— the  duke 
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ofChatelherault — the  baron  Dalton— the  marquis  of 
Douglas — the  marquis  of  Clydesdale — the  marquis 
of  Hamilton— the  earl  of  Angus— the' earl  of  Arran 
—the  earl  of  Lanark— lord  Maconshire  -lord  Pol- 
mont— lord  Abernetby—  and  lord  Aberhotlioek— 
all  these  in  one  poor  trail  creature. 

Trade  appears  to  be  reviving  in  England,  and 
there  was  a small  advance  on  the  prices  of  cotton 
and  tobacco.  . 

King  making!  The  German  wives  of  the  tour  Bn- 
fish  royal  dukes,  who  have  married  since  the  death 
of  the  princess  Charlotte,  are  all  pronounced  to  be 
in  the  family  way,  and  are  expected  to  produce  | 
masters  for  the  people  of  England.  “Glorious  news!”  | 

Westminster  election— returns  complete;  Mr.  Lamb  I 
4465;  Mr.  Hobhouse,  3861;  Major  Cartwright  38. 
Mr.  Lamb  is  an  ‘‘opposition  roan,”  but  there  is  some 
shade  of  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Hobhouse 

A riot  occurred  in  London  on  the  3d  of  March. 
The  mob  was  composed  of  several  thousand  per- 
sons, of  the  ‘‘universal  suffrage  party.”  The  mis- 
chief committed  in  different  parts  of  the  town  was 
considerable,  and  several  peace  officers  were  wound- 
ed, The  house  of  lord  Castlereagh  was,  for  the 
time,  rendered  uninhabitable;  the  front  of  Ml*.  Wish- 
es premises  was  completely  demolished;  and  the 
same  destruction  took  place  at  the  committee  rooms 
in  Henrietta  street,  in  Park  Place,  and  the  New  Cas- 
tle Coffee-house— but  what  is  still  more  horrible, 
the  gentlemen  who  appeared  on  horseback  to  show 
respect  to  the  successful  candidate,  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  being  murdered. 

Mr.  Lamb,  elected  from  Westminster,  tookn-efuge 
in  a church,  and  was  advised  to  retire  by  a back  way 
—he  refused,  and  the  police  had  great  difficulty  to 
prevent  his  being  sacrificed  by  the  mob.  Lord  Sef- 
ton  and  his  friends  were  pelted  with  stones,  &c. 

FRANCE. 

Trade  of  Marseilles  in  1818.  Arrivals,  7,516  vessels 
—the  whole  tonnage  of  which  measured  901,920 
tons,  and  were  navigated  by  75,100  seamen. 

Departures,  8,737  vessels— Tonnage,  1,048,320 
toris — navigated  by  87,860  seamen. 

An  offer  of  75  per  cent,  is  made  at  Paris  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Why  not 
make  him  pay  the  whole,  and  set  him  to  work  to 
get  a living? 

A French  financial  report,  presented  by  Baron 
Louis  to  the  house  of  deputies,  Feb.  15,  states  the 
expenditures  for  1818,  at  1, 154,649, 860f.  and  the 
revenue  at  1,106,682,693. 

Talleyrand  is  said  to  have  lost  all  influence  in 
France. 

SPAIN. 

It  is  stated  that  an  entire  regiment  which  left  Za- 
ragoza to  quell  the  disturbances  at  Valentia,  mu- 
tinied on  the  road,  saying  that  they  would  not  act 
to  enslave  their  countrymen,  killed  their  colonel 
and  some  other  officers,  and  dispersed  themselves. 

EAST  INDIES. 

Eighteen  sail  of  piratical  vessels,  carrying  from 
150  to  250  men,  all  under  the  command  of  the  ‘‘no- 
torious chief,  Sliekh  Hossien  bin  Rama,”  are  said  to 
be  cruising  in  the  Persian  gulf.  The  place  of  ren- 
dezvous is  Rasai-Khima.  The  English  have  occasion- 
al rencontres  with  them. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  governor,  Smith,  directed  that  a duty  of  one 
shilling  per  ton  should  be  paid  on  ship  timber  ex- 
ported— “to  prevent  the  waste  and  destruction  of 
the  king’s  woods.”  The  assembly  resisted  this  exer- 
cise of  prerogative, and  reprobated  the  measure;  the 
right  of  taxation  being  in  them-— and  passeed  certain 
pretty  warm  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The  gover- 


nor, by  ^message,  desired  that  these  resolution3 
should  be  expunged  - his  request  was  refused;  4for> 
19  against  it.  “Ills  excellency”  then  dissolved  the 
assembly,  and  sent  the  members  home.  A considera- 
ble political  war  is  confidently  expected. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  way  of  Curracoa,  we  hear  of  a great  battle 
between  Morillo,  with  9000  men,  and  Bolivar  with 
7000,  in  which  after  a desperate  contest,  the  latter 
was  defeated  with  the  floss  of  three  lamdi  ed  men, 
their  baggage,  &c-  A desperate  battle  and  the  300 
men,  do  not  tally  well  together;  but  there  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  royalists  now  calcu- 
late upon  their  strength  as  sufficient  to  subdue  Ve- 
nezuela— perhaps,  however,  as  large  supplies  of 
men  and  munitions  of  war  are  expected  by  the  pa- 
triots, these  stories  are  fabricated  to  prevent  their 
arrival. 

It  is  further  said  that  Morillo  has  made  himself 
master  of  San  Fernando  de  Apiire,  and  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  siege  of  Augustura. 

A letterfrom  Curracoa  of  3d  of  Feb.  (received  by 
way  of  Jamaica)  details  some  military  operations  on 
the  Main,  in  which  the  patriots  were  successful. 
The  island  of  Margarita  is  well  fortified  and  suppli- 
ed, and  is  the  principal  depot  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion; the  gov.  guards  consists  of  1,000  dragoons.  The 
Danish  authorities  at  St.  Thomas’s  have  agreed  to 
admit  into  their  ports,  independent  vessels  of  wav 
and  their  prizes,  with  permission  to  dispose  of  the 
latter. 

Another  letter  dated  the  14th,  announces  that 
the  national  congress  of  Venezuela  had  been  instat- 
ed: troops  continually  arriving  from  England:  a loan 
of  100,000?.  been  obtained  in  London  in  aid  of  the 
patriots’  cause — Gen.  McGregor  was  at  Aux  Cayes 
on  the  1st  of  March,  preparing  to  sail  w ith  an  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  four  armed  ships  and  brigs,  and 
500  troops,  against  Porto  Bello.  It  was  reported 
that  col.  English  had  arrived  at  Angustura  with 
troops  in  ten  transports.  The  whole  force  when 
arrived,  would  be  about  7,000  men. 

A large  ship,  supposed  to  be  an  American,  from 
having  “General  Jackson”  on  her  stern,  with  a va- 
luable cargo  of  Brazil  goods,  has  been  run  into  a bay 
in  the  Danish  island  of  St.  John — where  the  cargo 
was  disposed  of.  It  was  thought  that  the  captain 
and  crew  had  been  murdered — and  it  was  report- 
ed that  she  was  a prize  to  an  ^r^a^privateer. 


CHRONICLE. 

Fires . During  the  week,  ending  on  Sunday,  the 
llthinst,  there  was  received  at  Baltimore  an  account 
of  the  following  fires.  Their  extraordinary  number 
seems  to  require  a particular  enumeration: 

Two  dwelling  houses  destroyed,  and  five  others 
materially  injured,  at  Manchester,  Va. 

Two  dwelling  houses  and  two  stables  burnt  at 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Two  frame  buildings  destroyed  in  Philadelphia. 

Three  or  four  small  houses  destroyed  in  Washing- 
ton city  on  Wednesday, the  7th,  three  or  four  more  on 
Thursday  the  8th,  and  three  fires  on  Friday,  the  9th, 
in  different  and  very  distant  parts  of  the  city;  the 
first  did  not  cause  much  damage;  by  the  2nd,  a large 
.3  story  brick  house  and  several  adjoining  out-hou- 
ses were  destroyed;  by  the  3rd,  several  large  three 
story  houses,  occupied  as  a tavern,  and  three  or  four 
Others  were  burnt.  There  were  also,  one  or  two 
false  alarms  in  the  city  the  same  day,  and  five  chim- 
neys on  fire:  on  Saturday,  the  10th,  a stable  was  par- 
tially consumed. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  inst.  between  forty  and 
fifty  tenements,  and  about  100  buildings  of  all  sorts. 
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n the  whole,  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Norfolk. 
They  were  chiefly  wooden.  Thirty  four  families 
were  deprived  of  their  homes^the  loss  estimated 

at  §80,000. 

On  Friday  evening  the  9th  inst.  a fire  was  kindled 
in  a lumber  yard,  in  Baltimore,  but  extinguished 
without  doing  much  damage. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  11th  inst.  the  extensive 
buildings  occupied  by  Oliver  Evans,  esq.  as  a foun- 
dery  and  factory,  on  the  Ridge  road,  near  Philadel- 
phia, were  consumed.  This  was  the  work  of  an  in- 
cendiary. The  loss  in  moulds,  alone,  has  been  es- 
timated at  §15,000. 

Four  stables  were  on  fire  in  Philadelphia,  in  as 
many  days — and  a dwelling  house  had  its  roof  burnt 
off,  by  the  bursting  of  the  chimney. 

The  Lancastemn  school  house  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  7th  inst.  The 
steeple  and  upper  story  were  consumed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  building  and  fixtures  much  injured. 

03*1,1  the  last  week  and  the  present,  we  have 
counted  about  twelve  or  fifteen  more — among  them 
a valuable  factory  in  Massachusetts,  loss  §40,000. 
Also  at  jMonticello— the  neighbors  promptly  col- 
lected and  saved  the  main  building,  by  throwing  the 
ice  from  the  ice-house,  on  the  flames.  Mr.  Jefferson 
.sustained  a slight  personal  injury. 

Q3*ln  noticing  the  fires  at  Washington  city,  it  is 
remarked  in  a paper  of  that  place,  that  “Mr.  Craw- 
ford, secretary  of  the  treasury;  Mr.  Neuville,  the 
French  minister;  Mr.  Bagot,  the  British  minister; 
and  many  others  of  the  foreign  legations,  vied  with 
the  throng,  in  contributing  their  aid  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  though  showers  of  burning 
cinders  were  scattered  in  every  direction  by  the 
force  of  the  wind.” 

This  would  go  to  shew  that  such  services  were 
not  expected  of  these  gentlemen.  We,  by  no  means, 
desire  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  their  conduct — 
but,  as  there  is  no  one  possessed  of  a manly  sentiment 
who  can  carelessly  look  on  and  see  the  progress  of 
a fire,  when  his  services  might  be  useful  to  arrest  it, 
— we  cannot  therefore,  see  the  necessity  of  such  pe- 
culiar designation,  because  we  always  supposed 
that  Messrs  Crawford,  8cc.  were  men.  If  they  had 
been  at  the  fire,  and  refused  or  neglected  to  assist  in 
putting  it  out,  they  would  have  been  less. 

The  habeas  corpus.  The  following  case  is  the  sub- 
ject of  muefi  discussion  in  some  of  the  Georgia  pa- 
pers: 

A colored  man  petitioned  a judge  for  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus — he  stated  that  he  was  born  of  free 
parents  in  Rhode  Island — had  served  in  the  late  wTar, 
and  was  held  a prisoner  at  Dartmoor.  He  return- 
ed from  captivity,  via  Charleston,  where  he  vvasseiz- 
ed  by  one  of  the  most  rascally  part  of  creation,  a kid- 
napper, and  forcibly  carried  off  to  Georgia,  and  there 
sold  for  a skive.  The  facts  were  attested  by  two 
credible  white  witnesses. 

The  judge,  it  appears,  granted  the  wrrit — the 
ou-ner  of  the  freeman  returned,  that  he  held  “the  ap- 
plicant as  a slave,  by  a bill  of  sale,”  on  which  it  was 
contended  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  home  to  his  mas- 
ter!!  The  judge,  however,  thought  otherwise, 

and  liberated  him.  Those  opposed  to  the  proce- 
dure, say,  that  the  case  ought  to  have  been  tried  by 
a jury,  &. c. 

Erie  canal.  Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York,  there  is  one  declaring  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a grant  of  100,000,  acres  of 
land  from,  the  Holland  Land  Company,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state,  to  aid  in  completing  the  great 
western  canal.  There  is  another,  authorizing  the  : 
comptroller  to  settle  and  adjust  the  accounts  of  the 


late  gov.  Tompkins*  and  a speedy  settlement  seems 
to  be  expected. 

Oliver  Evans , esq.  of  Philadelphia,  well  known  as 
a mechanist  throughout  the  United  States,  died  at 
New  York,  on  the  15th  inst.  aged  64  years. 

Suicide.  The  most  singular  instance  of  self-destruc- 
tion that  perhaps  ever  was  heard  of,  was  perpetrated 
by  a maniac  in  Philadelphia,  last  week — his  break- 
fast having  been  brought  as  usual,  after  drinking  his 
tea  he  split  the  bowl  in  two,  and  with  the  rough 
edge  of  one  of  the  broken  pieces,  cut  his  arm,  near 
the  shoulder,  until  every  sinew  was  rent,  and  thus 
bled  to  death. 

Thunder  gust.  Avery  remarkable  thunder  gust 
and  gale  of  wind  were  experienced  at  New  York,  on 
Sunday  last.  It  was  so  dark,  that  many  were  obliged 
to  light  candles  at  their  dinner  tables,  at  about  2 
o’clock.  The  rain  soon  fell  in  torrents,  mixed  with 
hail;  the  wind  was  more  violent  than  ever  before  re- 
collected, and  the  sky  seemed  on  fire  with  lightning’. 
In  the  midst  of  this  war  of  elements,  the  fire  bells 
were  rung,  the  cry  came  from  several  directions,  and 
the  people  with  “fire,  fire”  on  their  lips  were  lite- 
rally wading  through  the  streets,  filled  with  water, 
to  find  it.  The  lightningtook  effect  in  five  places, 
and  set  a schooner,  richly  ladened,  and  a rope-walk 
in  flames.  Several  persons  were  knocked  down, 
but  no  one  killed. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  On  Monday  last,  the  ce- 
remony of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  a building  for 
this  institution  was  performed  at  Philadelphia,  at 
12  o’clock. 

Enclosed  in  the  stone  was  deposited  secured  in  a 
leaden  case,  a glass  vase  containing  several  of  the 
gold,  silver  and  copper  coins  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  following  inscriptions  beautifully  printed  on 
vellum  paper: 

On  the  19th  day  of  the  month  April,  in  the  43d 
year  of  the  independence  of  the  U.  S.  of  America^ 
(being  the  year  1819  of  the  Christian  era,) 

This,  the  cornerstone  of  the  BANK  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  laid  by  Langdon  Cheves,  president 
and  Jonathan  Smith,  cashier. 

Attended  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  John  Connelly, 
James  C.  Fisher,  and  Joshua  Lippeneott,  the  build- 
ing-committee, William  Strickland,  architect — Adam 
aiulTlios.  Traquair,  marble  masons — Philip  Justus, 
carpenter — Daniel  Groves  and  Joseph  S.  Walter, 
bricklayers. 

And  a numerous  assemblage  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  vice  president.  An  act  has  passed  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  authorising  the  settlement  cf  Mr. 
T ompkins’  accounts,  aslate  governor  of  that  state, — 
ayes  60,  noes  46.  It  appears  from  this  act  that  a 
balance  is  presumed  to  be  really  owing  to  him, 
for  the  law  authorises  the  treasurer  to  pay  him,  if  a 
balance  should  be  found  in  his  favor!  The  National 
Advocate  says,  that  this  balance  will  not  probably, 
be  less  than  100,000  do.lars!  We  most  heartily  re- 
joice that  this  gentleman, to  whom  our  country  owes 
so  much  for  his  services  in  the  laV  war,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  “utmost  need,”  is,  at  last,  about  to  b«? 
righted. 

The  mint. — From  official  documents,  transmitted 
to  congress  during  the  last  session,  it  appears  that 
the  total  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage 
at  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  from  the  date  ofits 
establishment  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1817,  was 
§14,183,768  36;  and  that  the  amount  of  gold  coins 
made  during  the  year  1818,  was  §242,940;  of  silver, 
§1,070,497  50;  of  copper,  §52,320;  making  a total 
j amount  of  §1,365,687  50 — which,  added  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  coinage  in  former  years*  makes  tlit 
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amount  coined  up  to  the  first  day  of  the  persent 
year,  $15,549,456  06. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  “nett  amount  charge- 
able to  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  institution  to  Dec.  31, 
1818,  including  the  costs  of  lots,  buildings,  and  ma- 
chinery,** was  514,046  dollars. 

The  Congress  frigate  is  at  Annapolis,  to  take  out 
Mr.  Graham  to  Brazil.  The  British  frigate  Forth  has 
also  arrived  there  to  carry  Mr.  Bagot,  the  British  mi- 
nister, home. 

New -Jersey  school  fund.  The  following  statement 
of  the  stock,  and  estimate  of  the  interests  of  the 
school  fund  of  this  state,  is  copied  from  a report  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  23d  of  January  last: 

Amount  yearly 
of  stock,  interest. 


dots.  cts.  dols. 

J200  shares  ofstock  of  Trenton  bank,  cost  36,000  00  2880 

250  do.  of  do.  in  turnpike  from  Newark  to 

Jersey  12*500  1250 

3 per  cent.  United  States  stock  10,043  80  304 

6 per  cent.  United  States  (deferred;  stock  6,583  20  395 

6 per  cent.  do.  stock  purchased  in  1814  1 5,900  900 

40  shares  ofstock  in  the  Cumberland  bank 

cost  2,000  96 

6 percent.  United  States  stock  purcha- 
sed June,  1818  16,224  II  973 

6 per  cent.  do.  do.  purchased  since  Oct.  last  15,000  900 

20  shares  ofstock  in  Newton  bank  1,000  48 


Total  amount  of  stock  114,45121 

Supposed  yearly  interest, dols.  7746 

Deaf  and  dumb.  At  the  institution  in  New  York, 
for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  these  unfortunates 
are  learnt  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  to  articu- 
late, in  an  audible  manner.  A little  girl,  10  years  old, 
recited  “the  creed’*  and  Lord’s  prayer,  a few  days 
since,  in  the  presence  of  several  respectable  persons. 

Louisiana. — The  Louisiana  bank  charter  expires 
on  the  12th  of  March  next,  and  it  is  to  wind  up  its 
concerns — for  which  purpose  only  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity has  been  extended,  by  an  aot  of  the  legisla- 
ture, for  two  years  after  that  date. 

Mississippi. — An  act  was  passed  at  the  late  session 
of  the  legislature,  respecting  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  state.  This  act.  requires  the  importer 
to  register  the  slave  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  and 
to  make  oath  that  such  slave  has  not  been  guilty  of 
any  capital  crime  to  his  knowledge.  A neglect  to 
conform  to  this  act  subjects  the  importer  to  a penal- 
ty of  $500.  Every  slave  brought  into  that  state  for 
sale  is  subject  to  a tax  of  $20;  but  the  citizens  may 
import  slaves  for  their  own  use  free  of  taxation, 
except*  they  be  brought  from  Louisiana  or  Alabama. 
A free  negro  emigrating  to  Mississippi  is  required 
to  give  security  in  the  sum  of  500  dollars  for  his 
good  behavior,  and  in  case  of  inability  to  do  so,  is 
liable  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  for  the  term  of 
twelve  months. 

Negro  stealing.  Sentence  of  death  has  been  pro- 
nounced on  a fellow  in  North  Carolina,  for  negro 
stealing.  If  hanging  is  right — let  him  be  hanged! 

Indians.  The  New  York  Gazette  states  that  the 
ship  Maria  Theresa,  about  to  sail  for  Havre,  has  on 
board  six  men  and  two  girls  of  the  Oneida  tribe  of 
Indians,  accompanied  by  a gentlpman,  as  interpreter. 
Among  the  number  is  a chief,  82  years  of  age.  The 
girls,  one  of  whom  is  very  handsome,  are  both  re- 
lated to  the  chief. 

Those  Indians  who,  sometime  ago,  went  out  to 
England,  to  treat  John  Bull  with  war-dances  and 
peace  dances,  &c.  after  exhibiting  themselves  in 
the  principal  theatres,  returned  a short  time  since, 
for  their  native  woods.  The  present  expedition  is 
probably  for  the  same  purposes  in  France. 

Bribery.  The  late  county  commissioner  of  Phi- 
ladciphra,  has  been  found  guilty,  before  the  su- 


preme court  of  that  state,  of  having  taken  a bribe  td 
give  his  vote  to  a certain  person  as  treasurer  of  the 
county. 

Connecticut.  Two  of  the  late  members  of  con- 
gress, Messrs.  Pitkin  and  Williams,  are  elected 
members  of  the  state  legislature.  All  the  new  mem- 
bers of  congress  are  “toierationists,”  or  republicans. 

Sales  of  bank  notes. — The  following,  from  a New- 
York  price  current  of  the  17th  inst.  may  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  trade: 

New-\ork  city  notes,  with  those  of  several  banks 
in  the  interior,  par;  other  state  banks  in  good  re- 
pute, from  1 to  1^  dis.  Seven  banks  in  New-Jersey, 
at  par;  the  rest  2 per  cent.  dis.  Five  banks  of  Con- 
necticut at  par,  the  rest  at  1 percent,  dis.  Boston 
notes,  1 per  cent,  dis.;  other  banks  of  Massachu- 
setts 1 to  2 per  cent.  dis.  Rhode  Island  banks,  from 
1 to  2 dis.  New-Hampshire  banks,  2 dis.  Philadel- 
phia notes,  par;  county  banks  various,  from  2 to  50 
dis.  Delaware,  4 to  12^  dis.  Baltimore  notes  1^  dis. 
other  Maryland,  from  2^  to  20 — some  not  bought 
at  all.  Virginia,  2 dis.  North-Carolina,  state  bank,  2 
— others  3£.  South  Carolina,  1£.  Georgia  2 to  3. 
Tennessee,  7;  Kentucky,  bank  of  Kentucky,  5 to  7. 
Ohio,  6 to  15;  unchartered,  &c.  25  to  75  dis.  Loui- 
siana, 6 per  cent.  dis.  All  the  banks,  at  less  than  5 
per  cent,  discount,  and  some  of  the  others,  are  un- 
derstood to  pay  specie. 

Brutus , a new  tragedy,  written  by  our  country- 
man, Mr.  Payne,  was  played  the  forty-third  time,  to 
an  overflowing  house,  at  Drury -Lane  theatre,  Lon- 
don,on  the  18th  of  Feb.  It  was  performed  night  after 
night,  in  succession,  with  one  intermission,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kean. 

The  John  Adams.  From  Havanna,  under  date  of 
April  4,  we  learn  that  “the  U.  S.  ship  John  Adams, 
capt.  Wadsworth,  is  here.  She  has  been  at  Jamaica 
and  Campeachy,  and  off  Vera  Cruz,  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  there.  She  will  sail  for  Norfolk  in  a 
few  days;  and  is  only  waiting  an  answer  from  this 
government  to  an  application  for  some  American 
prisoners,  who  are  implicated  in  piratical  charges. *r 

Printers  dues.  The  editor  of  a paper  published  at 
Berwick,  Columbia  co.  Penn,  says— “Subscribers 
that  receive  this  paper,  who,  at  this  season  of  the 
year  may  have  an  opportunity  to  pay  their  subscrip- 
tions in  maple  sugar , will  not  forgetusin  our  turn.” 

The  statement  respecting  the  literary  employ- 
ments of  Mr.  R.  Walsh,  jr.  which  we  copied  into 
our  paper  of  Thursday  last,  from  a Philadelphia 
journal,  would  seem,  from  information  we  have  sub- 
sequently received,  to  be  inaccurate.  Mr.  Walsh  is 
not  engaged  in  a history  of  the  United  States,  but 
merely  in  collecting  materials  for  an  exposition  of 
the  present  character,  condition,  institutions  and  re- 
sources of  the  American  people — to  serve  as  a refu- 
tation of  European  slander.  We  heartily  wish  him 
success  in  this  pursuit,  and  think  he  is  entitled  to  all 
the  information  which  gentlemen  of  observation,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country;  may  be  able  to  com- 
municate. jyatr  int' 

Florida.  A letter  from  an  officer  of  the  United 
States’  army,  dated  “Cantonment,  Montpelier,  ("A. 
T.)  12th  March,  1819,”  says— 

“The  American  troops  evacuated  the  Floridas  on 
the  8th  of  last  month,  much  to  our  regret.  We  were 
relieved  by  450  troops,  white  and  black— the  officers 
and  white  soldiers  were  Europeans,  and  were  both 
gentlemen  and  good  soldiers.  1 have  never  seen 
more  true  harmony  displayed  by  troops  even  of  the 
same  nation  than  existed  between  us  and  the  Spa- 
niards. Pensacola  is  a delightful  place,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  ah  hospitable  a people  as  any  on  the  globe.’4 
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Though  such  great  efforts  were  made  to  dispose 
of  the  documents  needful  to  record  in  the  last  vo- 
lume, in  which  we  were  powerfully  aided  "by  the 
large  supplement  of  12  sheets  which  we  published 
for  it— many  highly  interesting  articles  are  yet  on 
our  files,  to  be  inserted  as  opportunity  offers.  Our 
unalterable  design  is,  that  this  highly  favored  work 
shall,  if  possible,  contain  every  paper  necessary  to 
the  statesman  and  politician,  in  the  broad  meaning 
of  the  terms. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  We  noticed  last  week, 
a reported  order  received  at  Washington  City,  that 
the  branch  bank  there  should  not  any  longerreceive 
the  notes  of  any  of  the  distrietbanks  on  deposite — 
the  report  has  not  been  contradicted:  on  the  con- 
trary, we  learn  that  the  same  rule  has  extended  to 
Richmond,  and  rumor  says  it  is  general  as  to  all  the 
branches  south  and  west  of  Baltimore-.? Well,—  “if  we 
live  long  enough,  we  shall  see  the  end  of  it.” 

The  Virginia  banks  have  branches  in  various  parts 
of  that  state.  Imitating  the  example  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  the  mother  banks  refuse  the  notes 
of  their  offices,  except  in  payment  of  debts  actually 
due,  and  the  offices  refuse  the  notes  of  their  mother 
institutions.  Such  are  the  facts  stated  in  two  letters 
we  have  seen,  and  thus  we  go  on. 


Unwelcome  necessity — arrived . 

Bv  our  late  advices  from  Europe  we  learn — that 
there  was  no  demand  for  our  bread  stuffs,  that  to- 
bacco was  a drug,  and  cotton,  our  great  staple,  sell- 
ing at  1?.  per  Jh.  We  hear,  also,  metaphorically 
speaking’, that  one  of  the  ships  which  just  arrived  at 
N.  York,  was  laden  with  protested  bills  of  exchange, 
from  England,  France,  &c.  partly  caused  by  recent 
bankruptcies  in  those  countries,  but  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  prices  and  small  sale  of  Ameri- 
can produce.  Further,  an  overland  express  had 
been  despatched  from  England  for  India,  to  deliver 
the  order  in  three  months,  forbidding  further  ship- 
ments of  cotton  from  that  quarter;  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  fifty  thousand  weavers  would  be  out  of 
employment  in  Manchester  and  its  neighborhood, 
before  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  last  past. 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  with  the  pulling  and  haul- 
ing that  we  have  about  g’ood  representatives  of  mo- 
ney in  the  United  States,  the  question  comes  home 
to  us — how  are  we  to  pay  for  foreign  goods  imported? 
Some  recommend  that  the  banks  should  suspend 
specie  payments,  that  the  cash  may  be  retained — 
others  would  have  a legal  currency  of  paper — these 
are  worse  than  foolish:  they  are  wicked.  The  only 
remedy  that  we  have  is  economy or,  if  extravagance 
must  still  be  indulged,  if  any  will  have  tilings  not 
useful,  necessary  or  convenient,  that  they  should 
waste  their  money  on  luxuries  manufactured  or 
produced  in  their  own  country:  and,  as  we  imitate 
so  many  of  the  absurdities  got  up  in  the  “mother 
country,”  that  we  should  profit  a little  by  her  expe- 
rience, as  to  things  that  are  essential  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  her  people.  See  “National  Interests,”  page 
169.  “Feeling  as  no  fellow” — it  is  suffering  only 
that  can  carry  us  back  to  that  regular  condition  ot 
things,  which  the  state  of  the  world  requires  of  the 
nations  in  general:  i.e,  a regard  to  the  home  market,. 
and  the  certain  employment  of  domestic  labor , to  the 
You  XVI. — —12, 


exclusion  of  rival  commodities  produced  by  fo- 
reigners. 

These  have  been  our  favorite  subjects  for  several 
years.  The  time  has  arrived  when  what  we  recom- 
mended as  things  of  choice,  have  become  matters 
of  necessity.  We  have  reached  that  point  when  the 
employment  of  half  a dozen  persons,  hitherto  idle, 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  establishment  uk 
a new  bank! 


Florida. 

By  the  late  very  quick  passages  to  and  from  Eng- 
land, we  already  learn  the  manner  which  an  account 
of  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  was  received  in  that 
country.  We  expected  that  it  would  produce  a con- 
siderable sensation  there.  Such  is  the  “ever  watch- 
ful jealousy  of  England,”  that  we  were  charged 
with  some  “ designs  on  the  Ohio,”  a little  while  ago, 
when  the  laying  oil  of  a new  town  was  announced  in 
the  London  papers!!! — but  the  news  respecting  the 
Floridas  is  said  to  have  affected  the  price  of  the 
stocks,  &c.  and  is  regarded  as  an  event  of  great 
political  importance;, 

livery  man,  the  least  acquainted  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  our  country,  must  have  seen  that  the  Fieri - 
das  would  certainly  pass  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States.  They  as  naturally  belong  to  us  as 
the  county  of  Cornwall  does  to  England;  and 
besides,  the  sovereignty  of  them  was  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens— they  had  been  to  us  as  an  enemy’s  country, 
though  we  were  at  peace  with  Spain,  even  since 
the  year  1811,  and,  as  we  always  contended,  ought 
to  have  been  seized  upon  many  years  ug’o. 

That  Florida  is  an  acquisition  of  no  little  conse- 
quence to  the  United  States,  is  undoubtedly  true — 
but  why  Great  Britain  should  be  so  much  alarmed 
at  it,  we  cannot  tell,  except  we  ascribe  toitthat  nar- 
rowness of  disposition  in  these  islanders  which  is 
mortified  at  any  event  that  promotes  the  prosperity' 
of  another  nation,  and  especially'  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  “British  States- 
man” of  the  26th  of  March,  is  interesting  as  shewing 
the  manner  in  which  our  acquisition  is  viewed — we 
shall  be  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  the  British 
government  has  not  interfered  to  prevent  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  at  Madrid. 

“The  cession  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States 
of  which  we  have  the  particulars  and  the  confirma- 
tion yesterday  from  the  American  papers,  is  an 
event  of  great  political  importance  to  Europe  as 
to  the  transatlantic  provinces.  The  acquisition  of 
this  territory,  so  desirable  to  Great  Britain,  by  the 
United  States,  will  confer  incalculable  advantage  s 
upon  our  North  American  rivals.  The  government 
of  America,  like  that  of  Russia,  pursues  a steady  and 
a wily  policy,  profiting  by  the  weakness  and  the 
oversights  of  other  states.  The  manner  too  in 
whicn  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  these  valua- 
ble provinces  have  been  transferred  by  Spain,  after 
all  the  affectation  of  resentment  that  has  been  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  king  Ferdinand  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans  in  Florida,  show  s the  character'  f 
the  Spanish  government  whose  cause  we  have  es- 
poused, w’hilst  it  testifies  with  w’hat  politic  wisdom 
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the  American  executive  have  managed  to  obtain  a 
legal  right  over  the  territory  which  their  arms  had 
conquered.  What  will  our  government  say  to  that 
, of  Spain  now,  in  regard  to  this  important  topic,  when 
our  wise  minister  for  foreign  affairs  comes  to  discuss 
the  puzzling  question  of  national  relations  with  the 
imbecile  government  of  Madrid?  Our  ministers 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  treaty  which 
has  been  negotiating  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  provinces — 
could  the  terms  and  the  fact  of  a treaty  for  the  trans- 
fer of  so  valuable  portion  of  the  American  coast  to 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  be  viewed  with 
indifference  by  persons  charged  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  British,  interests?  It  has  been  evident  that 
Spain  could  not  retain  the  Floridas,  and  that  her 
necessities  would  drive  her  to  sell  them. — This  she 
has  done;  and  America  has  obtained,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  these  provinces,  a solid  power  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  may  be  as  detrimental  to  us  as  benefi- 
cial to  her.  A special  clause  in  the  treaty  states, 
that  all  the  grants  of  land  made  by  the  king  of  Spain 
previous  to  the  1st  January,  1818,  are  to  be  confirm- 
ed. J hese  grants  were  made  to  certain  favorites  of 
king  Ferdinand,  and  their  rights,  at  so  much  per 
acre,  have  been  selling  in  the  United  States  for  many 
months  past,  so  certain  was  the  operation  consider- 
ed. So  satisfactory,  also  is  this  acquisition  consi- 
dered in  America,  that,  as  we  observed  yesterday, 
American  stock  had  risen  20  per  cent.  Mr.  Bagot, 
our  minister  at  Washington,  may  now  return  when 
he  pleases.” 


“Modern  Antiquities” — Banking. 

TUB  OLD  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  charter  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United 
State*  expired  before  the  publication  of  the 
tiegister  was  begun,  and  very  few  of  the  docu- 
ments and  facts  that  belonged  to  the  period 
of  its  termination  have  been  inserted  in  this 
work. 

Accidentally  referring  to  the  files  of  a news- 
paper, published  by  the  present  editor  of  the 
Register  a few  years  ago,  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  some  of  the  articles  inserted  be- 
low, and  it  was  believed  that  a laudable  curi- 
osity might  be  gratified  and  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge extended,  by  selecting  and  republishing 
a sufficiency  of  them  to  shew  the  manner  of 
the  times  at  the  period  alluded  to. 

On  reviewing  them, we  cannot  help  exclaim- 
ing— 

« Tsmpora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  cum  illis.” 

From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Post,  of  Saturday , 
Jan.  26, 1811.  “The  following  are  the  yeas  and  nays, 
on  the  motion  indefinitely  to  postpone  a considera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  as  taken  on  Thursday  evening — 
Those  marked  in  ialzc  [among  the  nays]  are  con- 
sidered as  republicans. — [The  rest  federalists,] 

Teas — Messrs.  L.  J.  Alston,  Anderson,  Bacon, 
Bard,  Barry,  Bassett,  Bibb,  Boyd,  Brown,  Butler, 
Calhoun,  Clieves,  Clay,  Cochran,  Crawford,  Cutis, 
Dawson,  Desha,  Eppes,  Franklin,  Garnett,  Gardner, 
Gholson,  Goodwyn,  Gray,  Holland,  Johnson,  Jones, 
Kenan,  Kennedy,  Love,  Lysle,  Macon,  M’Kim, 
3TKinley.  Vlitchel,  Montgomery,  N.  R.  Moore,  T. 
.Moore,  Morrow,  Mumford,  Newton,  J.  Porter,  P.B. 
Forter,  Rhea,  (Ten.)  Rea,  (Pen.)  Richards,  Ring- 
gold,  Jtoane,  Sage.  Sawyer,  Scaver^  Seybert,  Stnilie, 


j G.  Smith,  S.  Smith.  Southard,  Troup,  Turner,  Van 
j Horn,  Weakly,  White-hill,  Winn,  Witherspoon, 

| Wright. — 65.  Ml  republicans. ) 

Nays. — Allen,  JV.  Alston,  Bigelow,  Blaisdell, 
i Brackenridge,  Campbell,  Chamberlain,  Champion, 

| Chittenden,  Davenport,  Ely,  Emott,  Findley , Fisk, 

; Gardenier,  Garland,  Goldsborough,  Gold,  Hale, 

| Haven,  Hiester,  Helms,  Hubbard,  Hufty,  Hunting- 
! ton,  Jackson,  Jenkins,  Key,  Kniclcerbacker,  Lew- 
is, Livingston,  Matthews,  M‘Bryde,  M‘Kee,  Mil. 
j ler,  Mil  nor,  Mosely,  Newbold.  Nicholson,  Pearson, 
Pickinan,  Pitkin,  Potter,  Quincy,  Randolph , Sam- 
mons, Scudder,  Shaw,  Shejfey,  Smelt , J.  Smith,  Stan- 
ford, Stanley,  Stephenson,  Sturges,  Swoope,  Tag- 
gart, Talknadge,  Thompson,  Vandyke,  Van  Rense- 
laer,  Wheaton,  Wilson. — 64. 

[Majority  one.] 

The  bill  is  of  course  put  to  sleep.” 

It  was  believed  at  the  time,  that  on  a “ plain 
question  as  to  a renewal  of  the  charter,”  there 
was  a majority  of  about  twenty  opposed  to  it. 

And,  though  it  had  been  thus  decided  that 
the  charter  of  the  bank  should  not  be  renewed, 
the  same  paper  of  the  2Sth  of  Jan.  1811,  says, 
that  bills  on  England  were  at  tender  cent,  dis- 
count. 

Among  the  comical  reasons  given  for  the 
non-renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  we  find  the 
following,  copied  as  a “communication  from 
Poul&on’s  Daily  Advertiser.” — [See  E.  Post, 
Jan.  £8,  1811.] 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  public  in  general 
do  not  view  the  conduct  of  our  rulers  with  regard 
to  the  bank  charter,  in  its  true  light.  It  appears  to 
me,  whatever  ostensible  reasons  may  be  given,  that 
the  real  object  is  to  destroy  commerce,  in  imitation 
of  the  ruler  of  France;  and  that  the  measure  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  proposed  non-intercourse  law.  Thus 
they  are  willing  to  ruin  our  country  to  propitiate  a ty~ 
rant.” 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  the  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post,  on  Thursday  Feb.  7, 
1811. 

“On  Tuesday,  a committee  of  the  senate  made  a 
report  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States— the  charter  to  be  continued  for  20  years, 
fi.  e.  forever J — the  capital  to  be  increased  to  15 
millions  (~ to  give  it  more  power  J — a bonus  to  be  paid 
by  the  stockholders  to  wipe  away  the unconslituonali- 
ty  of  it  J — a portion  of  the  directors  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president,  with  the  advice  of  the  senate 
C and  throw  an  immense  and  dangerous  inf  uence  into 
the  hands  of  the  executive.  J The  subject  is  to  be  ta- 
ken up  this  day Mr.  Giles,  unfortunately,  is  sick, 

and  absent — all  the  rest  of  the  senators  are  in  their 
seats. 

This  bill  cannot  pass— — it  Ls  a monster” 

These  were  the  yeas  and  nays  in  the  senate 
on  striking  out  the  first  section,  or  rejecting 
the  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
of  the  United  States — Feb.  20,  1811. 

Teas. — Anderson, Campbell,  Clay,  Cutts,  Galliard, 
German,  Giles,  Gregg,  Franklin,  Lambert,  Leib, 
Matthewson,  Reed,  Robinson,  S.  Smith,  Whiteside^ 
Worthington,-  17. 

Nays. — B yard,  Bradley,  Brent,  Champlin , Con- 
dit,  Crawford,  Dana,  Gilman,  Goodrich,  Horsey, Lloyd, 
Pickering,  Pope,  J.  Smith,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,— 

Federalists  in  italic.  The  vice  president* 
Geo.  Clinton,  voted  in  favor  of  striking  out 
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the  first  section  and  assigned  his  reasons  as 
follows: 

Gextlemex, — As  the  subject,  on  which  I am  cal- 
led upon  to  decide,  has  excited  great  sensibility,  I 
must  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  senate  whilst  I 
briefly  state  the  reasons  which  influence  my  judge- 
ment. 

Permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  question  to  be 
decided  does  not  depend  simply  upon  the  right  of 
congress  to  establish  under  any  modification  a bank, 
but  upon  their  power  to  establish  a national  bank  as 
contemplated  by  this  bill.  In  other  words,  can  they 
create  a body  politic  and  corporate,  not  constituting 
a part  of  the  government,  nor  otherwise  responsible 
to  it  but  by  forfeiture  of  charter,  and  bestow  on  its 
members  privileges,  immunities  and  exemptions 
not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  states  nor  enjoy- 
ed by  the  citizens  generally?  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  congress  may  pass  all  necessary  and  pro- 
per laws  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  spe- 
cifically granted  to  the  government,  or  to  any  de- 
partment or  office  thereof;  but,  in  doing  so,  the 
means  must  be  suited  and  subordinate  to  the  end. 
The  power  to  create  corporations  is  not  expressly 
granted;  it  is  a high  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  in 
its  nature  not  accessorial  or  derivative  by  implica- 
tion, but  primary  and  independent. 

I cannot  believe  that  this  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  will,  in  any  degree,  defeat  the  purpo- ! 
ses  for  which  it  was  formed;  on  the  contrary  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  opposite  exposition  has  an  in- 
evitable tendency  to  consolidation,  and  affords  just 
and  serious  cause  of  alarm. 

In  the  course  of  a long  life  I have  found  that  go- 
vernment is  not  to  be  strengthened  by  an  assump- 
tion of  doubtful  powers,  but  by  a wise  and  energe- 
tic execution  of  those  which  are  incontestible;  the 
former  never  fails  to  produce  suspicion  and  distrust, 
while  the  latter  inspires  respect  and  confidence. 

If,  however,  after  a fair  experiment,  the  powers 
vested  in  the  government  shall  be  found  incompe- 
tent to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  the  constitution  happily  furnishes  the 
means  for  remedying  the  evil  by  amendment,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  such  event  on  an  appeal  to 
th  e patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  community,  it 
will  be  wisely  applied. 

I will  not  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  se- 
nate any  longer  than  to  say,  from  the  best  examina- 
tion I have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  I am  con- 
strained by  a sense  of  duty  to  decide  in  the  affirma- 
tive—that  is,  that  the  first  section  of  the  bill  be 
stricken  out.” 

In  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  23, 
1811,  Mr.  Roberts  offered,  and  Mr.  Lacock 
seconded,  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion: 


WWeheas,  the  Jegislature  of  Pennsylvania  h: 
r-ecentlv  felt  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  toe 
press  their  positive  conviction,  that  the  power  isn 
where  given  to  congress,  either  expressly  or  bv  an 
warrantable  implication, to  grant  charters  of  i'nco 
po  rati  on  , the  franchises  of  which  are  designed  1 
have  effect  or  operation  within  the  jurisdiction* 
any  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  < 
taffied  bem8,  f°r  that  Pul‘P°se  first  bad  and  ol 

lt.hVn«  -vet  doubtful  whether coi 
fv  n 2 n°,  hr  V^ed  to  re-charter  the  comp: 
dflW-k  r °fthe  Unit'd  States  under  some  m* 
a suPP°siti0"  that  because  the  exi 
r ?f  that  corporation  has  hitherto  been  acqu 
esced  in  by  the  state,  a further  acquiescence  in  i 


continuance  may  be  expected.  It  therefore  has  be- 
come necessary  and  proper  for  the  legislature  to 
give  a further  expression  of  their  most  serious  con- 
viction of  the  i ’admissibility  of  the  exercise  of  the 
charter-granting  power  by  congress  within  state  ju- 
risdictions, by  prohibiting  by  law  the  use  or  opera- 
tion of  any  corporate  franchise,  or  power,  by  any 
company  of  persons  within  this  commonwealth,  de- 
rived or  pretended  to  be  derived  from  or  under  any 
law  or  pretended  law,  passe  d by  the  congress  of  the 
U.  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
this  state,  being  for  that  purpose  first  liad  and  ob- 
tained: Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  draft 
and  repoi’t  a bill  prohibiting  by  proper  penalties, 
the  exercise  or  operation  of  every  corporate  power 
within  this  commonwealth,  claimed  by  any  person 
or  persons  under  the  authority  of  any  law  or  pre- 
tended law,  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.” 

From  the  Evening  Post  of  March  2, 1 8 11 . 
“The  friends  of  the  United  States*  bank,  while  its 
charter  was  in  suspense,  so  completely  succeeded 
in  alarming  the  public  mind,  and  in  promoting  a scar- 
city of  money,  that  many  persons  apprehended  the 
most  dreadful  things  from  its  dissolution. 

The  following  statement  of  the  prices  of  bank 
stock  in  this  city,  about  three  -weeks  since , and  at  the 
present  time , is  worth  a volume  of  words: — 

Bank  of  Baltimore — -was  315 — . is  330 

Union  52 — 56 

Mechanics’  13  15 

[The  then  new  banks,  on  which  only  a sma’4. 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  instalments  hail 
been  paid, rose  from  an  average  of  less  than  par 
for  the  sums  paid,  to  i00,  12o,  and  loU  above 
par,  on  such  amounts.] 

|CpIn  the  senate  ol  the  U.  States,  March 

2, 181 1. 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  memorial  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  praying  that  an  act  of  congress 
might  be  passed,  to  continue  the  corporate  pow- 
ers of  the  bank,  for  a further  period,  to  enable  it 
to  settle  such  of  its  concerns  as  may  be  depending 
on  the  3d  of  March.  1811,  respectfully  offers,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  senate,  the  following  re- 
port: 

“That  your  committee  have  duly  weighed  the 
contents  of  the  memorial,  and  deliberately  attended 
to  such  explanations  of  the  views  of  the  memorial- 
ists as  they  have  thought  proper* to  present  through 
their  agents:  That  holding  the  opinion  (nsamajori- 
ty  of  the  committee  do)  that  the  constitution  did 
not  authorise  congress  originally  to  grant  the  char- 
ter, it  follows,  as  a necessary  consequence  of  that 
opinion,  than  an  extension  of  it,  even  under  the  re- 
strictions contemplated  by  the  stockholders,  is 
equally  repugnant  to  the  constitution.  But  if  it 
were  possible  to  surmount  this  fundamental  objec- 
tion, and  if  that  rule  which  forbids,  during  the  same 
session  of  the  senate,  the  re-agitation  of  a proposi- 
tion once  decided,  were  disregarded,  your  commit- 
tee would  still  be  at  a loss  to  find  any  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  prolonging*  the  political  existence  of  the 
corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  its  affairs. 
— For, 

As  it  respects  the  body  itself,  it  is  believed  that 
the  existing  laws,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
trust  proparly  constituted,  afibrd  as  ample  means 
as  a qualified  continuance  of  the  charter  would  for 
the  liquidation  of  its  accounts,  and  the  collection  and 
final  distribution  of  its  funds.  But  should  any  ill* 
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convenience  be  experienced  on  this  subject,  the  ( 
committee  are  persuaded  it  will  be  very  partial,  and 
such  as  the  authorities,  upon  proper  application, 
would  not  fail  to  provide  a competent  remedy  for. 
Again, 

In  relation  to  the  company,  if  the  corporation, 
SfriptSof  its  banking  powers,  were  to  fulfill  bona-fide 
the  duty  of  closing  its  affairs,  your  committee  cannot 
see  that  any  material  advantage  would  be  derived. 
Whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  should  not  so  act,  but 
should  availitself  of  the  temporary  prolongation,  in 
order  to  effect  a more  durable  extension  ef  its  char- 
ter, it  might  in  its  operations  become  a serious 
scourge. 

Your  committee  are  happy  to  say,  that  they  learn, 
from  a satisfactory  source,  that  the  apprehensions 
which  were  indulged,  as  to  the  distress  resulting 
from  a non-renewal  of  the  charter,  are  far  from  be- 
ing realised  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  their  informa- 
tion has  been  confined.  It  was  long  since  obvious, 
that  ofte  vacuum,  in  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
which  was  to  be  produced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
paper  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
filled  by  paper  issuing  from  other  banks.  This  ope- 
ration is  now  actually  going  on:— The  paper  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  returning,  and 
that  of  other  banks  is  taking  its  place.  The  ability 
to  enlarge  their  accommodations  is  proportionately 
enhanced,  and  when  it  shall  be  further  increased  by 
a removal  into  their  vaults  of  those  deposits  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  bank  ofthe  U.  States,  the 
injurious  effects  of  a dissolution  of  the  corporation 
will  be  found  to  consist  in  an  accelerated  disclosure 
of  the  actual  condition  of  those  who  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  credit  of  others,  but  whose  insolvent 
or  tottering  situation,  known  to  the  bank,  has  been 
concealed  from  the  public  at  large. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  present  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists 
ought  not  to  be  granted.” 

|Cj°Ih  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the 
same  day,  and  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Peter 
B.  Porter  made  the  following  report: 

“The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  memo- 
rial of  the  stockholders  ofthe  bank  ofthe  U.  States 
report: 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  the  various 
matters  setforth  in  the  said  memorial,  and  attentive- 
ly listened  to  the  representations  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  said  petitioners. 
The  object  ofthe  memorialists  is,  to  obtain  an  exten- 
sion of  their  corporate  power,  beyond  the  period 
limited  for  the  expiration  of  their  charter,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  piosecute  for  their  debts,  and  to  ar- 
range, liquidate  and  close  the  various  concerns  ofthe 
company. 

'(  he  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a law  of  con- 
gress, granting  the  powers  prayed  for,  would  facili- 
tate the  final  adjustment  of  the  affairs  ofthe  bank, 
altho’  they  do  not  think  such  a law  indisper.sible  to 
that  object.  But  believing,  as  your  committee  do, 
that,  in  granting  the  original  charter  to  the  stock- 
holders, congress  transcended  the  legitimate  powers 
of  the  constitution;  the  same  objection  now  presents 
itself 'to  the  extension  of  any  of  their  corporate  ca- 
pacities. 

If  the  committee  had  time  to  go  into  the  investiga- 
tion, and  to  present  to  the  house  the  various  rea- 
sons which  have  conduced  to  this  opinion,  it  would 
be  more  than  useless  to  divert  its  attention  from  the 
important  concerns  of  the  nation,  at  this  late  period 
of  the  session,,  to  a subject  which  but  a few  days 

,-viM .e  was  ?,o  fully  and  elaborately  discussed. 


They  therefore  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  fol 
lowing — 

Resolved,  That  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  ought 
not  to  be  granted” 

A great  mass  of  similar  articles  might  be 
added,  with  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  se- 
veral members  of  congress,  and  the  poceed- 
ings  in  some  of  the  state  legislatures — but  the 
above  may  suffice  for  a type  of  the  rest. 

Those  who  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
subject,  by  examining  the  preceding  lists  of 
yeasand  nays,  and  comparing  them  with  those 
on  the  establishment  of  the  present  bank,*  as 
well  as  the  recent  p oceedings  respecting  the 
same,  may  find  much  amusement. 


Improved  Patent  Fan. 

From  the  “ American  Farmer ,”  addressed  to  the  editor. 

Sin — I had  the  pleasure,  on  my  arrival  in  town 
this  morning,  of  receiving  your  note,  requesting  a 
description  of  my  improved  fan,  for  your  agricultu- 
ral paper,  and  hasten  to  comply  with  the  same. 

“The  fan  is  double  blasted;  after  the  wheat  pas- 
ses through  the -upper  blast  and  upperriddle,  (near- 
ly as  in  the  old  method)  it  descends  again  into  a se- 
cond riddle  and  second  blast,  unconnected  with  the 
first;  it  then  runs  into  the  sifting  range,  through 
which  it  passes  into  a fine  sieve,  which  lets  all  small 
seeds,  8cc.  out  underneath.  The  dean  wheat  runs 
out  in  front,  while  the  sifting-range  separates  the 
garlic  and  every  thing  larger  than  wheat,  and  throws 
it  out  at  one  side  ofthe  fan.  The  two  riddles,  sift- 
ing range,  and  sieve,  are  kept  in  motion  by  means 
of  a crank  on  the  end  ofthe  axle-tree,  and  the  whole 
machinery  put  in  motion  by  simply  turning  the  han- 
dle ofthe  fan,  which  is  much  easier  than  any  other 
now  in  use.  For  large  establishments,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  fan  can  be  increased,  andalso  the  force 
©fair.” 

In  the  above  description  I have  to  apologise  for 
the  want  of  technical  accuracy;  not  having  my  pa- 
tent with  me  in  town,  it  is  not  so  perfectly  describ- 
ed as  I could  wish;  but  those  who  may  want  fans  of 
this  description,  will,  no  doubt,  be  better  satisfied 
by  seeing  one  in  operation-. 

I beg- leave  to  add,  that,  from  repeated  experi- 
ments made  with  the  small  Fan,  now  exhibited  as  a 
model,  on  Bowley’s  wharf,  thirty  bushelsf  of  wheat 
can  be  cleaned  from  the  chaff  every  hour,  and  the 
power  ofthe  machine  can  be  augmented  to  suit  the 
wish  of  purchasers.  In  the  cleaning  of  barley,  oats, 
rye,  kc.  the  sifting  range  used  for  wheat  is  drawn 
out,  and  the  wheat  riddles  changed  for  coarser  one3 
which  go  with  the  fans.  Flaxseed  and  cloverseed 
are  cleaned  the  same  as  wheat. 

Brought  up  a practical  farmer,  I have  had  to  la- 
ment, in  common  with  others,  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating garlic  and  other  injurious  seeds  from  wheat, 
and  the  incompetency  of  the  machines,  which  T had 
an  opportunity  of. trying,  to  effect  that  object.  This 
led  me  to  reflection  and  experiment,  to  find  a reme- 
dy, and  the  Improve ' Patent  Fan , which  a few  days 
ago!  offered  to  the  notice  ofthe  farmers  and  mil- 
lers, through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,,  is  the 

♦See  Weekly  Register,  vol.  X.  pages  47,  and 
94,  and  vois.  XV,  and  XVI, passim. 

j-Mr.  Wilson  speaks  very  moderately  ofhis  ma- 
chine— he  has  cleaned  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  in  an 
hour,  as  we  are  informed  on  indubitable  authority— 
tlie  power  required  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a com- 
mon lad  of  16  or  17  years  old.  [En.  Reg. 
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result  of  my  labors;  and  I flatter  myself  that  it  will 
be  found,  on  impartial  examination  and  trial,  to  be 
an  important  acquisition  to  the  agricultural  and  mil- 
ling- interest. 

The  mere  act  of  “chaffing  ' can  be  performed  Dy 
ivimunving , the  mode  practised  by  our  ancestors  long 
before  the  invention  of  fans,  and  still  in  use  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  farmers  of  every  country,  but 
the  separation  of  garlic  and  other  noxious  seeds 
from  wheat,  at  the  time  of  chaffing,  was  the  object  I 
had  in  viw;  if  I have  succeeded  in  this,  (as  I confi- 
dently believe  I have)  1 have  no  doubt  but  a gener- 
ous and  enlightened  public  will  patronize  my  ef- 
forts. 

The  gentlemen,  members  of  the  agricultural  so- 
ciety of  Maryland,  are  respecfully  invited  to  exa- 
mine and  prove  my  fan,  and  their  patronage  is  soli- 
cited in  proportion  to  its  utility. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfulh',  vour  obed’t.  serv’t. 

' THOMAS  WILSON. 

(^Orders  sent  to  the  patentee,  Gunpowder,  Bal- 
timore county,  or  left  at  No.  6,  Market  street,  (post 
paid)  will  be  duly  attended  to. 


“The  Belt  Saw'.” 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

The  sa~v  -without  an  end — Of  M.  Touroude. 

This  machine  is  principally  composed  of  a blade- 
plate  of  a saw,  where  the  two  ends  are  united;  or  ra- 
ther, it  is  without  end.  It  embraces  two  circular 
surfaces  (~ plateaux ) turning  upon  their  axes,  and 
placed  at  a distance,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  saw. 

These  surfaces  are  mounted  upon  a frame  in  such 
a manner,  that,  in  giving  them  a rotary  motion,  in 
the  same  direction,  the  saw  plate  is  made  to  cut  the 
wood,  which  is  fixed  upon  a carriage  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

A weight,  proportioned  to  the  hardness  and  thick- 
ness of  the  wood  to  be  cut,  causes  that  to  advance 
against  the  part  of  the  saw,  which  forms  a right  line 
tangent  to  the  two  surfaces  that  it  embraces,  and 
which  causes  it  to  circulate  by  the  friction. 

The  circular  saw  cuts  the  wood  without  interrup- 
tion, asjlong  as  the  surfaces,  which  serve  as  movers, 
are  made  to  turn.  It  performs,  according  to  M.  Tou- 
roude, more  work  than  an  ordinary  saw,  which  cuts 
only  in  descending,  and  ought  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  circular  saw  called  / raises . 

M.  Touroude  has  erected  on  the  principle  of  the 
belt  saw,  a mill  to  cut  -wood  after  a certain  measure , 
which  answered  advantageously  for  cutting  the 
thread  \les  liteaux)  which  composed  the  pipe  of  Ar- 
chimedes’ screw[/e  tuyau  dela  vis  cPArchimede.]  This 
new  mill  cannot  perhaps  replace  that  of  the  old 
ones,  but  it  can  be  usefully  employed,  in  a number 
of  c-rcumstances,  to  cut  wood,  and  to  give  rise  to  a 
combination  of  new  machines  equally  useful.  Bu- 
ledn  de  la  Societe  d*  Encouragement,  Juliet,  1815.) 

Translated  from  the  same  ivorh. 

XEWIY  IXVEXTED  SAW FOR  CUTTINO  YEVEERIXO. 

A Traveller  gives  thefollowing  description  of  this 
invention: 

The  inventor  of  these  saws  is  a Frenchman  nam- 
ed M.  Bninot,  a mechanic,  established  for  a long 
time  past  in  England,  and  who  receives  from  par- 
liament an  annual  pension  of  300  pounds  sterling, 
as  a recompense  for  the  invention  of  different  ma- 
chines which  are  employed  with  much  success  in 
the  ship  yards  at  Portsmouth. 

He  has  succ.  eded  in  sawing  an  inch  thickness  of 
mahogany  into  thirty  slabs,  by  means  of  the  circular 


saw,  moved  by  a steam  maclene;  but  the  medium 
work  of  these  saws  is  about  twelve  slabs  to  the  inch. 

The  only  saw  that  I have  seen  in  motion,  was  en 
feet  in  diamater  and  worked  with  admirable  preci- 
sion. The  wood  to  be  cut  was  placed  vertically 
against  it,  by  means  of  a cog-wheel  which  produced 
a progressive  motion  of  about  3 inches  per  minute. 
This  ingenious  machine  appeared  to  me  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  end.  f Extract  from  the  British  libra- 
ry, March,  1815.  J 


Admirable  Order. 

The  following  is  a curious  order  of  the  day  issued 
bv  Bonaparte , when  first  consul,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  act  of  suicide  committed  by  a horse  grenadier. 

Extract  from  the  orderly  book  of  the  horse  gre- 
nadiers of  the  consular  guard. 

Order  of  the  22 d Floreal , (~ year  10.  ) 

The  grenadier  Grobbjx  has  destroyed  himself  in 
consequence  of  a love  affair.  He  was  otherwise  a 
respectable  man.  This  is  the  second  event  of  the 
kind  which  has  happened  in  the  corps  within  a 
moiv.h. 

The  first  consul  has  directed  that  it  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  guard,  that  a 
soldier  ought  to  know  how  to  subdue  sorrow  and 
the  agitation  of  the  passions;  that  there  is  as  much 
courage  in  enduring*  with  firmness  the  pains  of  the 
heart  as  in  remaining*  steady  under  the  grape-shot 
of  a battery,  -’o  abandon  one’s  self  to  grief  without 
resistance,  to  kill  one’s  self  in  order  to  escape  from  it, 
is  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle  before  one  is  con- 
quered. 

(Signed)  BON  AP  ARTE,  first  consul' 

A true  copy  BESSIERS. 


Colonization  Society. 

Address  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Amei'ican  colo- 
nization society  to  the  public. 

The  period  has  arrived  when  the  American  Colo- 
nization society  is  called  to  increased  activity  and 
extended  operations.  The  attention  of  the  society 
has  hitherto  been  principally  engaged  in  collecting 
and  diffusing  information.  The  information  thus 
collected  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  candid  and  ju- 
dicious enquirer,  that  the  establishment  of  a colony 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  safe  and  practicable, 
andthatit  willbe  of  greatbenefit  both  to  this  coun 
try  and  to  Africa.  We  believe,  likewise,  that  there 
is  a debt  of  justice  and  of  moral  obligation  due  from 
the  people  of  this  country  to  Africans,  an  ! their 
decendants  in  both  continents,  which  can  be  dis- 
charged more  satisfactorily  and  beneficially,  to  each, 
in  this  way,  than  in  any  other.  The  board  of  ma- 
nagers, therefore,  sometime  since,  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  commencing  the  colony  as  soon  as  funds 
could  be  procured,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
made.  The  board  have  since  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paratory measures  for  these  arrangements,  a brief 
statement  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
publ.c.  In  the  number  of  circumstances  which  have 
since  occurred  to  strengthen  their  hands  and  en- 
courage their  hearts,  animate  their  Zealand  quick- 
en their  diligence,  they  gratefully  recognize  the 
smiles  of  Providence  on  their  humble  efforts. 

It  is  already  known  to  the  public,  that  the  mana- 
gers laid  before  congress,  at  the  last  session,  a great 
variety  of  documents,  and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion, relative  to  the  proposed  colony  and  the  slave 
trade,  selections  from  which  have  been  published 
by  that  body,  with  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
society.  T^e  shortness  of  the  session,  and  the  mass- 
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of  other  important  business  before  congress,  did 
not  leave  sufficient  time  for  the  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  colonization.  At  the 
close  of  the  session,  however.  An  important  law  pas- 
sed, entitled  “An  act  in  addition  to  the  acts  prohi- 
biting the  slave  trade.”  This  law  was  zealously 
supported  by  the  friends  of  the  society,  and,  short- 
ly after  its  passage,  a committee  was  appointed  by 
the  board  to  wait  on  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
and  the  heads  of  departments,  to  tender  the  services 
of  the  managers  in  any  way  in  which  they  might  be 
useful  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  From  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  executive,  it  is  probable,  that  there 
will  be  a number  of  captured  negroes  to  be  pro- 
vided for  before  the  end  of  the  year;  and  assurances 
having  been  given  that,  if  the  society  would  pro- 
cure a proper  situation  in  Africa,  the  captured  ne- 
groes should  be  put  under  its  care,  and  be  provided 
for  at  the  public  expense,  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  the  board  could  no  longer  remain  doubtful.  A 
number  of  free  people  of  color,  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  have  already  offered  themselves 
for  the  colony.  To  select  those  best  qualified  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  this  infant  establishment,  the  ma- 
nagers feel  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  its  future 
character  and  prosperity.  To  aid  in  this  and  other 
important  preparatory  measures,  the  board  has  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  William  Meade,  of  Virginia,  agent 
of  the  society.  To  those  who  know  Mr.  Meade, 
the  value  of  his  labors  and  the  importance  of  his 
pastoral  services,  this  appointment  will  be  one  of 
the  highest  pledges  which  the  managers  can  give 
to  the  public  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  of  their  zeal  and  per- 
severance in  their' discharge. 

The  managers  have  entered  upon  these  duties, 
and  engaged  in  these  measures,  with  an  humble 
dependence  upon  Divine  Providence,  and  a firm 
reliance  on  the  justice,  humanity,  and  liberality 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  that  the  necessary  pecu- 
niary aid  will  be  afforded  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  plans.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds, 
and  of  giving  and  procuring  information,  agents 
will  be  sent  to  the  different  cities  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  such  other  places  as  will  be  conve- 
nient. It  is  hoped  that  associations  will  be  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the 
society.  Over  so  widely  extended  a country  much 
must  be  left  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  people. 

We  have,  however,  now  to  make  a more  pressing 
call  for  immediate  relief  and  aid.  A few  days  since, 
the  hon.  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  society,  trans- 
mitted to  the  board  of  managers  an  advertisement 
in  a Georgia  newspaper,  offering  for  sale,  on  the 
4th  of  May  next,  thirty  or  forty  negroes,  who  had 
been  introduced  into  the  state  in  violation  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade.  (1.)  The  law  of  Georgia, 
directing  these  sales,  passed  December  19th,  1817, 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  an- 
nual report  of  the  society,  p.  91,  letter  1.  By  the 
third  section  of  that  law,  it  is  provided,  “That  if,  pre- 
vious to  any  sale  of  any  such  persons  of  color,  the 
society  for  colonizing  the  free  persons  of  color,  with- 
in the  United  States,  will  undertake  to  transport 
them  to  Africa,  or  any  other  foreign  place,  which 
they  may  procure  as  a colony  for  free  persons  of 
color,  at  the  sole  expense  of  said  society,  and  shall 
likewise  pay  to  his  excellency  the  governor  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  state  since  they  have  been 
captured  and  condemned,  his  excellency  the  go- 
vernor is  authorised  andrequested  to  aid  in  promot- 
ing the  benevolent  views  of  said  society  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  may  deem  expedient.’- 


The  board  unanimously  determin  ed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  contained  in  this  law,  and  to 
send  an  agent  to  Georgia  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions, and  to  take  charge  of  these  unhappy  victims 
of  violence  and  fraud,  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
them  to  their  native  soil.  Preparations  are  making, 
with  the  aid  of  the  government,  for  a safe  asylum, 
(2.)  where  they  will  be  provided  for  and  instructed 
till  the  colony  can  be  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Providence  has  thus  enlarged  the  sphere  of  useful- 
ness and  the  field  of  exertion  for  the  society.  The 
managers  are  called  to  a more  active  duty,  and  an 
opportunity  is  thus  given  to  the  public,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  our  operations,  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  those  expressions  of  detestation  so  frequently 
uttered  against  the  slave  trade,  and  of  those  fre- 
quent professions  of  sympathy  for  the  abused  and 
oppressed  Africans.  The  call  is  urgent,  the  oc- 
casion pressing,  the  time  short;  much  is  to  be 
done  in  a few  days,  or  these  unhappy  beings  will  be 
beyond  our  reach.  It  is  supposed  that  about  five 
thousand  dollars  may  be  required  for  this  object; 
and,  as  there  is  not  time  to  make  personal  applica- 
tion to  individuals,  it  is  requested  that  the  auxiliary,, 
societies  and  individuals  favorable  to  this  object, 
will  make  immediate  exertions  to  raise  funds  to  ena- 
ble the  board  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Georgia  law.  Money  collected  for  this  purpose, 
and  donations  for  the  general  object  of  the  society, 
may  be  forwarded  to  David  English , cashier  of  the 
Union  bank  of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia, 
treasurer  of  the  society. 

We  know  that  we  commence  our  operations  and 
make  this  call  at  a time  peculiarly  embarrassing.. 
Times  and  seasons  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
doeth  what  seemeth  to  him  right,  and  can  overrule 
all  to  our  good.  He  who  giveth  for  such  objects, 
but  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  We  have  followed  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  openings  of  Providence.  This; 
time  may  be  selected  to  try  our  faith,  and  test  our 
sincerity.  The  widow’s  mite  was  more  acceptable 
than  the  costly  offerings  of  the  great.  Will  not, 
then,  the  sacrifices  now  made  in  a proper  spirit,  be 
more  acceptable  than  the  offerings  from  the  over- 
flowings of  abundance? 

By  order  of  the  board  of  managers. 

E.  B.  CALDWELL,  Secretary. 
Jno.  Undeuwool1,  Recording  secretary. 

(Note  1.) 

From  the  Georgia  paper. 

SALE  OF  AFRICAN  SLAVES. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  May  next,  in  the  town  o^ 
Milledgeville,  will  be  exposed  to  public  sale,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  between  thirty  and  forty  prime  Af- 
rican slaves,  which  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  state  of  Georgia,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  introduced  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  U.  States.  Indisputable  titles  will  be 
made,  and  prompt  payment  required. 

By  order  of  the  governor. 

CHARLES  WILLIAMSON,  Agent. 

(Note  2.) 

George  W.  P.  Custis , esq.  of  Arlington,  the  grand- 
son of  Mrs.  Washing-ton,  cheerfully  offered  the  use 
of  his  island  near  Cape  Charles,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  accompanied  the  offer  with  a 
refusal  to  accept  any  compensation.  It  is  called 
Smith’s  Island;  and  is  happily  adapted,  and  most  fa- 
vorably located  for  the  purpose;  and  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  president  of  the  United  States  for  the 
captured  Africans,  till  they  can  be  sent  to  Africa. 
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Treasury  Documents 

.Accompanying  the  (us:  animal  report  if  tie  Secretary, 
inserted  in  V 1 XV  page  257. 
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'A  Statement  of  moniet  received  into  the  treasury  from  internal 
duties,  and  other  objects,  during  the  near  1817. 

From  new  internal  duties,  - dolls.  2,(576,8  8 2 77 


CD 

Statement  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  U.  States,  on  ihe  1 it  Oct.  181”. 
Old  six  per  cent.  sWk,(unr<  d.amount)  1,262212  06 
D f erred  do.  do. 

Three  per  cent,  stock 
Louisiana  six  per  cent,  stock 
Six  ptr  cent,  stock  of  1796 
Exchanged  six  per  cent,  stock  of  ’.812 

Six  per  ct.  stock  of  1812—11  mil.  loan, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1813— 16  do. 

7 1-2  do. 

1814— 23  & 3 do. 
1815 

Treasury  note  stock 


Seven  per  cent.  . do. 

Five  per  cent,  stock,  (subscription  to  bank 
of  United  Slates, 


4,067.678  09 
13.465,088  25 
10,291.700 
80,000 

2,669,108  99 

31,835,788  29 

6,206.502  12 
15,522.272  81 
6,836.332  39 
13,011.455  19 
9.505,625  41 
1.0 13,961  13 
8,955,884  09 


7.000,000  00 
68.071.93J  14 

dolls  99,907.721  43 

Treasury  department,  Register’s  office,  Nov.  18.  i8i«, 

JOSEPH  NO U USE.  Register. 

(2) 

Statement  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  U.  States,  on  the  1 stJan.  1818. 
Old  six  per  ct.  slock,  (unredeem.  amount)  7 It. 3 5 70 
Deferred  do.  do.  3,817,674  37 

Three  per  cent,  stock,  do.  13,465.r.K3  25 

Louisiana  6 per  cent.  Jo.  10,29i  .70"  00 

Six  per  cent.  do.  of  1796  80,600  on 

Exchanged  6 per  cent.  do.  of  1812,  2.669  108  99 

, 31,034,957  5 

Six  per  ct.  do.  of  18 12— i l million  loan,  6.206.102  12 
do.  1813—16  do.  15  522.272  81 

do.  7 1-2  do.  6,836,23.  39 

do.  1814— 25  & 3 do.  13, Gi  1.455  19 

do.  J 815  9,505,625  41 

do.  Treasury  note  stock,  1,-65.38  3 >3 

Seven  per  cent.  do.  8.821, 9|8  49 

Five  per  ct.  stock,  subscrip,  to  bank  U.  S.  7.000,000  00 

68,072.389  P4 

....  , Dollars,  A.  99,107,345  9 

A.  Unredeemed  amount, 

1st  January,  1817,  dolls.  115,847,805  48 
Add  tri-asury  note  stock, 
issued  in  1817,  viz: 

Of  6 per  cent 
amount,  A.  1,232,8  7 63 
Of  7 per  cent, 
amount,  B.  197,949  00 

1,430,755  63 

. , 117,233,562  1! 

Dednct  stock 
purchased  in 
1817,  amount 
as  per  state- 
ment A.  ac- 
companying 
report  of  last 
year,  includ- 
ing 3 percent 
nominal  15,548,799  9.9 

Seven  per  ct. 
stock  purchas- 
ed in  the  4th 
q’an’r  of  1817, 
as  per  state- 
ment B 332,984  60 


-15,881,784  50 


new  direct  tax, 
old  internal  revenue 
old  direct  tax, 


1,833,737  04 
1, 213 
450 


Miscellaneous  receipts, viz: 

Postage  of  letters 
Fees  on  letters  patent 
United  States  moiety  of  the  nett  proceeds 
of  prizes  captured 

Nett  proceeds  of  gun-boats,  Ike.  sold  ptr  act 
of  27th  of  February,  1815, 

Cents  and  half  cents  coined  at  the  mint  of 
the  United  States 

Rent  01  the  salt  spring  in  the  Steubenville 
district 

Fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures 
Surplus  proceeds  of  property  sold  for  the 
payment  of  direct  taxes,  of  1315 
Shares  in  the  Geobgia  Mississippi  company 
adjudged  to  the  U.  States 
Proceeds  of  sale  of  a temporary  custom 
house  on  Sullivan’s  island  88  48 

Interest  on  stock  in  the  hank  of  the  U.  S.  202,426  30 


-4,512,286  87 


29.371  91 
4,630 

52,652  26 

2,134  69 

18,834 

76  80 
5 25 

417  17 

1,500  52 

88  48 


-312,187  38 

Treasury  department,  Register’s  office,  Nov.  21,  ^J1*,4’824'475  19 
JOSEPH  NOUUSE.  Register, 


Rcimbursemei  t of  old  6 
per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks 
in  181T,  1,699,430  66 

Temporary  loan*  paid  off  550,000  00 

18.131.215  16 

As  abov* , 00,107,346  < 

Statement  exhibiting  the  total  amount  of  the  six  and  seven  her  cer 
treasury  note  stock  issued,  to  the  31*r  December  18 17 
At  what  office  issued.  siv  «»~. 


Treasury 
Ni/w-Humpshire 
Massachusetts  - 
Uliodo-lslaud 
Connrcticut  - 
New-York  - 
Pcnnsji vania  - 
Delaware  - 
Marjltnd 
Virginia 
Nortli-Carolina 
South-Caroiina 
Georgia 


Six  per  cent. 
31,214  77 

- 61,534  98 
427.718  00 

7,924  0C 

- 336,777  31 

940  00 
30,23 1 97 

- 8,75a  92 
- 281.026  27 
107,..  17  43 


1,293,641  65 

Deduct  so  much  thereof  includ- 
ed in  the  statement  of  the  fund- 
ed debt,  to  1st  January  , 1817,  60,834  02 


Sev.  n per  cent. 
201.057  GO 
121,150  00 
3,037.697  00 
162,405  00 
• 79,499  00 
4,723,559  CO 
699,187  00 

14,761  00 
1,866  00 
1,180  00 
8,C08  00 
3.880  00 

9,054,909  00 
8,356.900  06 


„ . A.  1,232,807  63  B.197,949  0C 

Treasury  department,  Register’s  office,  Nov.  is,  isi8 

JOSEPH  NOUKSE,  Reg\ 
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Statement  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States , on  the  October , 

Deferred  6 per  cent,  stock,  unred.  atnt.  8,519,810  27 

Three  per  cent.  do.  13,454.575  68 

Louisiana,  do.  9,955.990 

Six  per  cent.  do.  of  1796,  80,000 

Exchanged  6 per  cent.  do.  of  1812,  2,669,108  99 

” r 29,679,394  94 


15,522,272  81 
6,836,232  39 
13.011.437  63 
9,505,625  41 

1 3.37,004  99 
8,726.964  49 
7,000,000  00 


Six  per  cent-  do.  of  1812— 11  million  loan, 

do. 

1813-16 

do. 

do. 

Ho.  7 1-2 

do. 

do. 

1814-25  &3 

do. 

do. 

1815 

Treasury  note  stocks: 

of  6 percent,  funded 
of  7 per  cent.  do. 
Five  per  cent  stock, 


-68,146,039  84 


Amount,  30th  September,  1818,  97,825,434  78 
Amount  as  stated  1st  January,  1818,  99,107,346  95 

Add  stock  issued  in  1818,  to  the  date 
of  last  returns: 

68,729  41 
5.  46  00 


Treasury  note  6 per  cent. 

7 percent. 
Three  per  cent,  for  interest  on 
old  registered  debt, 


20  08 


73,795  49 


Deduct  stock  purchased, 

Old  6 per  cent,  unredeem,  amt.  2,973  67 


-99,181,142  44 


Deferred  do. 

Three  per  cent. 
Louisiana, 

Treasury  note  6 per  cent. 
Six  per  cent,  of  1814, 

Stoek  reimbursed, 

Old  6 per  cent. 

Deferred  6 per  cent* 


67,462  34 
10.532  65 
335,800  CO 
107  65 
37  56 


-415,993  87 


1,355,707  66 

As  above,  to'SOth  September,  1818,  97,825,434  78 
Stock  reimbursable  in  the  4th  quarter,  1818. 

On  the  1st  Dec  deferred  6 per  cent.  252,091  63 
22d  October,  Louisiana  4,977,950  00 

— 5.230,041  63 


Estimated  amount  redeemed,  1st  Jan.  1819.  dolls.  92,595.393  15 
Treasury  department,  Register’s  office,  Nov.  18, 1818. 

JOSEPH  NOUUSE,  Register . 
Comparative  statement  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States , be- 
tween the  1st  of  October,  1817,  and  the  1st  October.  1818. 
Amount  of  the  funded  debt  as  stated  on  the  1st  Oct. 

1817,  and  referred  to  in  Estimate  (3)  accompanying 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  dated  tin-  5th  December, 

*j*17,  . dolfs.  99,911,845  41 

Deduct  this  sum  ascertained  by  the  trea- 
sury  settlements  to  have  been  paid  for 
reimbursement  of  the  old  6 per  cent, 
and  deferred  stocks,  to  1st  Qct.  1817, 
more  than  the  amount  estimated, 

, 4,115  Q8 

and  tins  sum  short  stated  in  ac- 
count of  stock  purchased  8 90 

4.123  98 

Amount  of  the  funded  debt  on  the  1st  Oet.  1817,  as  per 
statement,  herewith  9 9,907,721  43 

To  which  add. 

Treasury  note  stock  issued  in  the  4th 
Quarter  of  1817,  6 per  cent.  234,422  10 

7 per  cent.  99,0 1 9 00 

133,441  10 

_ , 100,241,162  53 

Deduct, 

Seven  per  cent,  stoek  purchased  in  the  4th  quarter 
of  1817,  332,984  60 

And  old  6 per  cent*  and  deterred  stocks 
reimbursed,  800,830  98 

* , : 1,133,815  58 

Amount  of  the  funned  debt  on  the  1st  January,  1818, 

as  per  statement  herewith,  99,107,346  95 

To  which  add, 

Stock  issued  in  the  three  first  quarters  of  1818: 
l^asury  note  6 per  cent.  68.729  41 

7 per  cent.  5,046  00 

3 per  cent.  20  08 

73,795  49 


Deduct  sjtock  purch’d  during  samp  periqd,  415,993  87 
Reimbursements  of  old  6 per  etiit.  and 
deferred  stocks,  estimated  at  939.713  79 


99,181,142  44 


1,355,707  66 


Amount  of  the  debt  oh  the  1st  Oct.  1818,  estimated  at  97,825,434  78 


(5) 

A sti'emerit.  of  the  several  denominations  of  treasury  notes  issued, 
showing  the  amount  outstanding  by  estimate , on  the  30 tii  Sep- 
tember, 18t8. 

Treasury  notes  were  issued  under  several  acts  of  congress, 

Of  the  30th  June.  1812,  dolls.  5,000,000 

25th  February,  1813,  5,000,000 

4th  March,  1814,  10,000,000 

26th  December,  do.  8,318,400 

24th  February,  1815,  of  100  dol.  notes,*  4,969,400 
Small  Treasury  notes  3,392,994 

8,362,394 

Total  amount  issued,  dolls.; 36,680,794 
Of  the  above  amount  there  has  been  cancelled  at  the 
treasury,  27,336,240 

Drawn  into  the  treasury  by  warrants,  and  in  a course  of 
st  tilement,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cancelled,  viz: 

In  small  treasury  notes,  3,345,923 

In  notes  including  interest,  5,817,890  61 

Deduct  the  estimated  amount  of 
interest,  377,890  61 

' 5,440,000 

Small  treasury  notes  in  the  several  banks,  viz: 

New-Hampshire,  . 9 

Branch  bank,  Washington,  1,1 : 6 


1,125 

In  the  Auditor’s  office,  in  a course  of  cancelment  for 
6 per  cent,  stock,  issued  at  the  treasury,  14,196  02 
‘ 1,915  97 

81,848  40 
2,446  08 
19,326  31 
42,881  26 
460 
140 

13,619  64 
103,955  60 


1,787,04? 


New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Islaud, 
New- York, 
Maryland, 

Do. 

Virginia 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 


280,788  28 
21  95 


In  the  branch  bank,  Washington, 

280,810  23 

From  which  deduct  the  estimated  amount  of 
interest  included  in  the  above  sum,  20,810  23 

Balance  outstanding  by  estimate,  viz: 

In  small  treasury  notes,  45,946 

other  notes  251,560 


260,000 


As  above,  dolls.  36,680,794 

Treasury  department,  Register’s  office,  Nov.  19,  1818, 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 

(6> 

Statement  of  the  claims  awarded  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  virtue  of  the  act  of  congress,  entitled  “ an  act  supplementary 
to  the  act,  entitled  '■an  act  for  the  indemnification  of  certain  claim- 
ants of  public'  lands,  in  the  Mississippi  territory,”  passed  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1815. 

Awards  in  favor  of  Amount. 

Individuals  claiming  under  Upper  Mississippi  company,  350,000  00 
Tennessee  company  531,423  05 

Georgia  Mississippi  com’y  1,412,134  96 
Georgia  company  1,887,040  95 

Citizens  rights  tl01,547  16 

Total,  4.282,151  12 

[Here  follows  the  names  of  claimants  and  amount  of  each  award.} 


Treasury  Circular. 

Treasury  department , March  26,  1819. 
Sin— -In  order  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  exe- 
cution of  thp  act,  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  sup- 
plementary to  the  collection  laws,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  8th,  13th  and 
21st  sections  thereof,  the  consuls  of  the  U.  States  re- 
siding in  foreign  states,  are  informed  that, 

1st.  In  all  cases  where,  by  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  country  in  which  they  exercise  their  functions, 
they  are  restrained  from  administering  oaths,  the  ve- 
rification required  by  the  8th  section  of  the  act  may 
be  made,  in  the  presence  of  the  resident  consul, 
before  any  magistrate  duly  authorised  to  adminis- 
er  oaths;  and  such  consul  shall  certify  not  only  the 
official  character  of  the  officer,  and  that  the  oath 
was  admi . 'stered  in  his  presence,  but  that  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  administered  is  of  respectable 


* A scertaincd  amount  from  Treasury  settlement, 
tlncluding  625  dollars  issued  to  the  representatives  of  George 
Pearson,,  per  act  of  April,  1818. 
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character,  and  who,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  act,  ought  to  verify  the  said  invoice. 

2d.  Where  merchandise  is  purchased  for  a com- 
mercial house  in  the  U.  States,  by  a partner  residing 
abroad,  the  invoice  ought  to  be  verified  by  such 
partner,  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act. 

3d.  All  cases  embraced  by  the  loth  section  of  the 
act  are  subject  to  the  addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  the 
failure  to  produce  invoices  duly  verified  being,  in 
contemplation  of  the  act,  equivalent  to  merchandise 
fraudulently  invoiced  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  below 
its  appraised  value. 

4th.  Difficulties  have  occurred  under  the  21st 
section  of  the  act  relative  to  discounts.  It  has  been 
represented  to  this  department,  that  the  most  of 
the  discounts  which  appear  on  the  invoices  of  mer- 
chandise, especially  from  England,  are  not  made 
for  prompt  payment,  nor  ultimately  depend  upon 
any  condition  of  that  nature.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
true  price  of  the  merchandise  is  ascertained  only 
by  deducting  the  discounts  from  the  invoice  prices, 
and  that  where  discounts  are  allowed  for  prompt 
payment,  or,  upon  a future  contingency,  they  are 
entered  distinct  from  the  common  discounts,  above 
described.  You  are  therefore  requested  to  state  to 
this  department  the  general  custom  in  this  regard 
within  your  consulate,  «nd,  as  far  as  depends  upon 
you,  to  endeavor  to  have  the  articles  invoiced  at 
their  true  value,  so  that  no  discount  may  appear 
thereon,  except  what  may  be  made  and  allowed  in 
the  payment  made  for  the  same  within  the  term  of 
the  said  section: 

5th.  You  are  requested  to  cause  the  discount  al- 
lowed upon  such  invoices  as  may  be  verified  before 
you  to  be  entered  upon  each  invoice,  and  not  upon 
the  summary  or  recapitulation  of  several  invoices,  as 
is  sometimes  practised.  The  continuation  of  that 
practice  may  be  productive  of  inconvenience  to  the 
parties,  and  is  at  all  times  calculated  to  excite  suspi- 
cions of  unfair  dealing. 

6th.  You  are  lastly  requested  to  furnish  this  de- 
partment with  semi-annual  statements  of  the  arti- 
cles, the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  entered  in  the  ports  within  your  consu- 
late, and  the  foreign  merchandise  which  is  shipped 
therefrom  to  the  United  States  in  American  vessels; 
showing,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  comparative 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports.  Conjectural  esti- 
mates of  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  the  same 
trade,  and  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports, 
laden  on  board  such  vessels,  will  be  acceptable. 

The  introduction  of  useful  plants,  not  before  cul- 
tivated, or  such  as  are  of  superior  quality  to  those 
which  have  been  previously  introduced,  is  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  every  civilized  state,  but 
more  particularly  to  one  recently  organized,  in 
which  the  progress  of  improvements  of  every  kind 
has  not  to  contend  with  ancient  and  deep  rooted 
prejudices.  The  introduction  of  such  inventions, 
the  results  of  the  labor  and  science  of  other  nations, 
is  still  more  important,  especially  to  the  U.  States, 
whose  institutions  secure  to  the  importer  no  exclu- 
sive advantage  from  their  introduction.  Your  atten- 
tion is  respectfully  solicited  to  these  important  sub- 
jects. 

The  collectors  of  the  different  ports  of  the  United 
States  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  you  in  this  in- 
teresting and  beneficent  undertaking,  and  become 
the  distributors  of  the  collections  of  plants  and  seeds 
which  may  be  consigned  by  you  to  their  care.  It 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  distribution,  if  the  articles 
shall  be  sent  directly  to  those  sections  of  the  union 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  their  cul- 
ture. 


At  present,  no  expense  can  be  authorised,  in  re- 
lation to  these  objects.  Should  the  result  of  these 
suggestions  answer  my  expectations,  it  is  possible 
that  the  attention  of  the  national  legislature  may  be 
attracted  to  the  subject,  and  that  some  provision 
may  be  made,  especially  in  relation  to  useful  inven- 
tions. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  verv  respectfully,  sir,  your 
most  obed’t serv’t,  WVf.  FI.  CRAWFOKL). 


National  Interests. 

Address  of  the.  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales. 
No.  III. 

Philadelphia,  April' \2,  1819. 
We  proceed  to  take  a view  of  the  system  of  poli- 
tical economy,  pursued  in  England,  which  lias  ele- 
vated that  country  to  a degree  of  wealth,  power, 
and  influence,  far  beyond  what  her  population  or 
natural  resources  would  entitle  her  to.  Phis  sys- 
tem displays  profound  polic;  and  wisdom,  and  may 
w ith  safety  be  taken  as  a pattern  by  other- nations, 
with  such  variations  as  particular  circumstances  may 
require.  We  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  altogether 
perfect;  nothing  human  ever  deserved  tins  charac- 
ter. Butth.  tit  has  more  excellence  than,  andasUtle 
imperfection  as,  that  of  any  other  nation  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
nearer  any  nation  approximates  to  its  leading  prin- 
ciples, the  more  certain  its  career  to  prosperity.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  hazarding  much  to  aver,  that  no  Iiabon 
ever  did  or  ever  will  arrive  at* that  degree  of  power, 
or  influence,  or  happiness,  of  w hich  it  is  susceptible* 
without  adopting  a large  portion  of  this  system! 
There  are  parts  of  it,  however,  which  are  “more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance:”  we 
mean  those  particularly  that  restrain  personal  liber 
t y. 

The  grand  and  leading  object  of  this  system,  into 
which  all  its  subordinate  regulations  resolve  them- 
selves, is  to.  encourage  domestic  industry,  and  to 
check  and  restrain  whatever  may  injure  ;t.  This 
pervades  the  whole  political  economy  of  the  nation: 
and,  as  industry  has  ever  been,  and,  according  to 
the  fixed  laws  of  our  nature  must  eternally  be,  a 
great  security  to  virtue  and  happiness,  this  is'  among 
the  primary  duties  of  every  legislative  body:  and 
their  neglect  of,  or  inattention  to,  this  duty,  affords 
an  unerring  criterion  of  tlieir  merits  or  demerits. 
To  enable  her  to  effect  this  object,  Great  Britain  is 
unwearied  in  her  efforts — 

I.  To  facilitate  the  importation  of  raw  materials 
for  the  employment  of  her  artisans  and  manufactu- 
rers; 

IT.  To  discourage,  or  wholly  prohibit,  the  expor- 
tation of  raw  materials; 

III  To  exporther  manufactures  in  the  mostfinish- 
ed  form  possible; 

IV.  To  prohibit,  or  heavily  burden  with  duties, 
the  introduction  of  all  manufactured  articles  with 
whicli  her  own  subjects  can  supply  her; 

V.  To  prohibit  the  emigration  of  artists  or  me- 
chanics, and  the  exportation  of  machinery. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  she  has  steadily 
employed  the  powerful  means  of — 

1.  Bounties  on,  or  encouragements  to,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  manufactures; 

2.  Absolute  prohibitions  of  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  certain  articles; 

3.  Such  heavy  duties  as  nearly  amount  to  prohi- 
bition; 

4.  Drawbacks,  on  exportation,  of  the  whole  or 
chief  part  of  the  duties  paid  on  importation. 
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All  great  undertakings,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  extensive  manufactures,  require  heavy  disburse- 
ments previous  to  their  commencing  operations; 
and  in  their  incipient  state  are  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  which  they  too  fre- 
quently fail  of  success  in  all  countries,  and  involve 
the  undertakers  in  ruin.  While  they  are  in  this  pe- 
rilous situation,  the  aid  of  government  is  necessary, 
and  wisdom  commands  to  afford  it.  Small  tempo- 
rary sacrifices  are  abundantly  compensated,  by  im- 
mense permanent  national  advantages.  We  shall 
furnish  noble  instances  of  this  kind,  on  a large  and 
liberal  scale, -worthy  of  a great  nation,  when  we  en- 
ter on  the  discussion  of  the  policy  of  France. 

It  was  by  these  means  that  the  woolen  manufac- 
tures were  first  established  in  England.  Edward 
III.,  a wise  prince,  held  out  great  inducements  to  I 
the  manufacturers  in  that  branch,,  to  remove  from 
Flanders  to  England.  “ Very  great  privileges  -were 
granted,  and  pensions  -were  allowed  them  from  every 
crown , till  they  should  be  able  to  gain  a comfortable  live- 
lihood by  their  ingenuity  and  industry .”* 

Further,  to  favor  and  foster  this  infant  manufac- 
ture, the  exportation  of  wool,  and  the  importation 
of  foreign  cloths  was  prohibited.! 

Such  was  the  degree  of  care  and  attention  unde- 
viatingly  bestowed  on  it,  that  “in  the  short  and  tur- 
bulent reign  pf  Henry  IV.”  who  reigned  but  four- 
teen years,  and  was  almost  constantly  at  war,  “there 
were  no  fewer  than  twelve  acts  of  parliament  made 
for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of  that  manu- 
facture; for  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool  and 
importation  of  cloth;  and  for  guarding  against  frauds 
in  the  fabrication  of  it  at  home.”# 

It  is  obvious  that  the  continuance  of  bounties  be- 
yond the  infancy  of  manufactures,  would  be  oppres- 
sive to  a nation,  and  waste  its  treasures.  And  there- 
fore as  soon  as  they  are  established,  the  English  go 
vernment  has  usually  adopted  a more  effectual 
mode  of  fostering  them,  by  the  total  prohibition  of 
the  rival  articles,  or  by  the  imposition  of  sueh  heavy 
duties  as  nearly  amount  to  prohibition,  and  thus  se- 
curing to  its  own  subjects  the  whole  or  principal 
part  of  the  domestic  market. 

In  the  year  1463,  under  Edward  IV.  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  fostering  domestic  industry  having  be- 
come generally  understood,  the  prohibition  of  im- 
portation, which  had  previously  been  confined  chief- 
ly to  woolens,  was  extended  to  a very  great  variety 
of  articles,  viz. 


Woolen  caps 
Wn.len  cloths 
Laces 
Crosses 
Ribands 
Fringes  of  silk 
Ditto  of  thread 
Laces  of  thread 
Silk  twined 


Dice 

Tennis-ball* 

Points 

Purses 

Globes 

Girdles 


Pattens 

Pack-needle9 

Painted  ware 

Forcers 

Caskets 

Chaffing-balls 


Harness  for  girdles,  ofRings  of  copper,  or  of 
iron,  latten,  steel,  latten  guilt 
tin,  or  alkemine  Chaffing-dishes 


Silk  in  any  wise  em- Any  thing  wrought  ofHauging  candlesticks 
broidered  tanned  leather  Rings  for  curtains 


Laces  of  gold  Any  tanned  furs 

Ditto  of  silk  and  gold  Buskins 
Saddles  Shoes 

Stirrups  Galoches 

All  harness  pertainingCorks 


to  saddles 

Knives 

Spurs 

Daggers 

Bosses  fou,  bridles 

Sword-blades 

Andirons 

Bodkins 

Gridirons 

Shears 

Locks 

Scissors 

Hammers 

Razors 

Pinchers 

Chessmen 

Fire-tongs 

Playingcards 

Dripping-pans 

Combs 

Ladles 
Seummers 
Sacring-bells' 
Counterfeit  basins 
Ewers 
Hat-bruslus 
Wool  cards 
White  wire 
If  detected  in  the 
importation, they  were 
to  be  forfeited,  one 
half  to  the  king,  and 
the  other  to  the  in- 
fo rmer.J 


* Mortimer’s  Elements  of  Commerce,  p.  16. 
f Anderson’s  History  of  Commerce,  I.  401. 

# Henry’s  History  of  Great  Britain,  X.  187. 
$Andcriorfs  History  of  Commerce,  l.  656. 


Under  Charles  the  IL  the  prohibition  was  extend- 
ed to 

Woo  hoards  Cut-work  Bntton* 

Card-wire  Embroidery  Button  or  needle 

Iron  wire  Fringe  work* 

Bone -lace 

J he  list  of  articles  at  present  prohibited  to  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  is  not  quite  so  formida- 
ble as  that  of  Edward  IV.  They  are  as  follows: — 

Brocades  Silk  or  leather  mitsSliapes  for  gloves  0? 

Calicoes  and  gloves  inits 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  Manufactures  of  gold, Silk 
paste  silver,  or  metal  Silk  stockings 

Cocoa  nut  shells  or  Laces  Thread 

_,uisk.s.  Needle-work  Tobacco-stalks  and 

Emdroidery  Plate  snuff-work 

Girdfes  Ribands  Velvet,  and  wire-t 

The  penalties  for  the  importation  of  some  of  those 
articles  are  very  severe.  Besides  the  confiscation 
of  the  goods,  there  is  a forfeiture  of  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling  for  every  offence,  in  the  case  of  lea- 
ther gloves. 

The  most  general  mode,  however,  of  encourag- 
ing domestic  industry  in  Great  Britain,  at  present,  is 
by  the  imposition  of  such  heavy  duties,  as  in  most 
cases  amount  to  prohibition;  or,  if  the  rival  arti- 
cles will  still  admit  of  importation,  they  cannot  from 
the  necessary  advance  of  price,  materially  affect  the 
native  manufacturer.  We  annex  a list  of  some  of 
the  articles,  with  the  amount  of  duties  imposed  on 
them. 

Extracts  from  the  British  tariff  of\3\3. 
Articles  subject  to  duty  of  591.7  s.  6 d.  per  100/.  value. 
Musical  instruments  Steel  not  otherwiseWatches 
Nuts  enumerated  Wicker-ware 

Oil  of  pine  Walkir  g sticks  Silver,  gilt,  or  plated 

Oil  not  particularly  Thread  or  worsted  wire 


enumerated 
Paintings  on  glass 
Pencils 
Pens 

Pomatum 
Stone  pots 


stockings 
Filtering  stone* 
Open  tapes 
Worsted  tapes 
Tapestry  not  of  silk 
Telescopes 


Worsted  yam 
Goods  of  all  kinds,  in 
part  or  wholly  ma- 
nufactured 
Almond  paste 
Baskets 


Colored  paper  print*  Thread  not  otherwiseDressing-boxes 


Sago  powder  enumerated 

Scratcli  brushes  Ticking 

Seeds  not  particularlyTieks 
enmurated  Tinfoil 

Silk-worm  guts  Tooth-powder 

Skates  Toys 

Skins  and  furs  Tubes  for  smoking 

Pieces  of  skins  andTubs 
furs 

Spouts  of  wood 


Snuff-boxes 
Manufactures  of  brass 
Bronze  figures 
Worsted  caps 
Carpets 
Carriages 
Clocks 

Manufactures  of  cop- 
Turnery,  not  other-  per 
vase  enumerated  Copperplates  engrav- 


Chalk 

Copper  in  pigs 
Hoofs  of  cattle 
Homs 
Silk  laces 
Pig  lead 


China-ware 


Statues, except  of  mar-Vases,  except  of  stone  etlj  &c.  &c. 
ble  or  stone  or  marble 

To  31/.  135.  4 d.  per  100/. 

Cast  iron  Lime-stone 

Mineralsnot  otherwisePolishing  stones 
enunaerat  ed  Rag  stones 

Polishing  brushes  Tanners'  waste 

Ships  with  their  tac-Tare 
kle  Touch-stones 

To  79/.  3s.  4 d.  per  100/. 

Earthen-ware  Tobacco-pipes  Shawls 

To  63/.  6s.  8 d.  per  100/. 

Linen  not  being  chequered  or  striped.  Gauzeof  thread 

To  85/.  lOs.  per  100/. 

Cotton  stockings.  Cotton  caps.  Cotton  thread.  Linen  sails. 

To  114/.  per  100/. 

Glass  bottles,  rough  plate  glass,  German  sheet  glass,  glass  manu- 
factures. 

To  142/.  105.  per  100/. 

Leather  fan  mounts  any  way  dressed  luable  part 
Linens  chequered  or  Articles  made  of  lea-  Hides,  or  pieces  of 
striped,  painted  or  tber  hides,  tanned,  taw- 

stained  Articles  whereof  lea-  ed,  or  in  any  way 

Skins  or  furs,  tanned,'  ther  is  the  most  va-  dressed, 
tawed,  curried  or 

Here  an  important  consideration  arises,  that  de- 
mands the  most  sober  and  serious  consideration  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  future  poli- 
cy. An  idea  has  long  been  entertained,  by  many 
well-meaning  people,  that  to  secure  the  home  mar, 

* Postlethwaitc's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  1.975. 
t Pope's  Practical  Abridgment  of  the  Lam  of  Customs  ami  E: r- 
■cise,  Title  28*.  * ” ’ ' 
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ket  to  our  own  manufacturers,  operates  merely  to  | tercsts  of  its  constituents,  so  far  as  respects  domestic 


enable  them  to  prey  on  and  oppress  their  fellow  ci 
tizens,  by  extorting- extravagant  and  exorbitant  pri- 
ces for  their  productions.  And  hence  many  of  our 
planters  and  farmers  have  uniformly  opposed,  in 
congress,  duties  for  the  mere  purpose  of  protecting 
manufactures.  There  are  some  who  have  openly 
avowed,  that  their  sole  view  inlaying  impost  duties, 
is  to  provide  a revenue  for  the  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment. And  a writer  of  considerable  celebrity, 
John  Taylor,  esq.  of  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  in  his 
Arator,  has  devoted  a number  of  chapters  to  prove 
that  every  dollar  given  by  a nation  as  bounty,  or  im- 
posed as  duty,  to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  is 
a dollar  robbed  from  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  and 
planters! 

It  is  a trite  but  indisputable  truth,  that  one  solid* 
well  established  fact,  bearing  upon  any  particular 
point,  will  countervail  a long  train  of  arguments, 
however  plausible,  which  militate  against  that  fact. 
Behold  a case,  which  must  operate  to  open  the  eyes 


industry  in  all  its  various  forms. 

We  might  extend  the  consideration  of  the  won- 
derful excellence  and  immense  advantages  of  the 
British  policy  respecting  manufactures,  trade  and 
commerce,  to  volumes.  The  subject  appears  inex- 
haustible. But  our  limits  forbid  much  detail,  and 
constrain  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  two  points: — 

I.  The  immense  wealth  Great  Britain  acquires 
by  her  system;  and 

II.  The  astonishing  increase  of  power  it  has  secur- 
ed her. 

I.  We  shall,  on  the  first  point,  confine  ourselves 
to  the  four  great  manufactures,  linen,  cottc^i,  woolen 
and  leather,  and  make  no  doubt,  the  statement  will 
astonish  our  fellow  citizens,  and  remove  all  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  high  eulogiums  we  have  ha- 
zarded on  the  British  policy. 

According  to  Colquhoun,  the  proceeds  of  the  cot- 
ton manufactures  are  29,000,000/.;  of  the  woolen, 
26,000,000/.;  of  the  linen,  15,000,000/.;  and  of  the 


of  every  man  accessible  to  conviction.  There  is  j leather,  15,000,000/.;  being,  in  the  whole,  85,000,000/ 
probably  no  country  in  the  > orld,  where  the  system ! sterling:  whereas  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  on- 
of  prohibitions  and  heavy  prohibitory  duties  is  car- : ty  22,000,000/.;  of  which  the  cotton  amounts  to 
ried  farther  than  in  England:  and  yet,  notwithstand- i 6,000,030/.  the  woolen  to  8,000,000/.  the  linen  to 
ing  this  circumstance,  and  the  enormous  burden  of  j 5,000,000/.  and  the  leather  to  5,000,000/.*  Thusse- 
taxation  which  she  sustains,  as  well  as  the  boundless  , curing  again  to  the  nation  of  63,000,000  of  pounds 
extent  of  her  paper  money,  which  must  enhance  the  J stcpling*,  or  above  z7 0,000,000  of  dollars  annually, 
expenses  of  living,  she  is  able  to  meet  in  their  own  1 This  once  solves  the  mystery  of  the  wonderful 
markets,  and  undersell,  a large  proportion  of"  the  “Power  and  resources”  of  Great  Britain,  and  esta- 
manufacturers  of  all  the  other  nations  of  christen-  j blishes  beyond  controversy  tnc  wisdom  ofits  policy; 
dom.  This  mighty  and  never-to-be-controverted  I W^"IC^  *s>  every  respect,  let  us  observe,  the  anti  - 
fact,  sets  the  question  at  rest  forever,  and  establish-  j P°des  of  the  doctrines  of  Aaam  Smith  in  the  Wealth 
i on  the  firmest  basis  the  luminous  maxim  of  Alex- 1 of  Nations. 


ander  Hamilton,  a maxim  that  ought  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  and  affixed  in  a conspicuous  place  in : 


What  stupendous  facts!  What  a lesson  to  the  le- 
gislators of  other  countries,  particularly  the  United 


the  hall  of  congress,  that  powerful  bodv,  on  whose  ! States!  W e possess  the  capacity  of  raising  the  raw 
wisdom  or  errors  depend  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  j material  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  chief  of  the 
u mighty  empire: j four  kinds  above  stated,  to  an  extent  commensurate 

“Though  it  were  true,  that  the  immediate  and  certain 
effect  of  regulations  controlling  the  competition  of  fo- 
reign with  domestic  fabrics , was  an  increase  of  price , 
it  is  universally  true,  that  the  contrary  is  the  ulti- 
mate EFFECT  WITH  EVERY  SUCCESSFUL  MANUFACTURE. 

When  a domestic  manufacture  has  attained  to  perfection , 
and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it  a competent 
number  of  persons,  it  invariauly  becomes  cheater. 

■Being  free  from  the  heavy  charges  which  attend  theim- 
potta.ion  of  foreign  commodities,  it  can  be  afforded 
cheaper,  and  accordingly  seldom  or  never  fails  to  be  sold 
cheaper,  in  process  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  article 
far  which  it  is  a substitute.  The  internal  competition 
which  takes  place,  soon  does  away  every  thing  like  mo- 
nopoly; and  by  degrees  reduces  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle TO  THE  MINIMUM  OF  A REASONABLE  PROFIT  ON 

the  capital  employed.  This  accords  with  the  reason 
of  the  thing , and  with  experience 

The  true  tests  of  the  excellence  or  folly  of  any 
system,  are  its  results  when  carried  fully  into  ope- 
ration. These  confirm  sound  theories,  however  un- 
popular they  may  appear  on  a superficial  view;  and 
set  the  seal  of  reprobation  on  pernicious  ones,  how 
plausible  soever  an  aspect  they  wear  on  paper. 

By  this  touchstone,  let  us  judge  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  England,  and  on  afair  examination,  we  shall 
unhesitatingly  bestow  the  most  unequalled  plaudit 
on  her  parliament,  for  the  admirable  and  incompa- 
rable system  it  has  devised.  We  may  fairly  assert, 
without  the  least  danger  of  contradiction,  that  there 
never  existed  a legislative  body  which  bestowed 
more  attention  on  the  solid,  substantial,  and  vital  in- 


* Hamilton's  works,  1. 212. 


with  the  demand  of  the  whole  world;  and  we  could, 
with  ease,  if  proper  encouragement  were  afforded, 
produce  the  materials  of  the  other  three,  in  suffici- 
ent quantity  for  all  our  purposes. 

II.  The  second  point,  to  which  we  wish  to  turn  the 
attention  of  our  fellow  citizens,  in  order  to  establish 
the  soundness  of  the  system  of  political  economy 
pursued  in  England,  is  the  wonderful  increase  of 
power  it  has  secured  her. 

For  twenty  years  she  was  the  main  support  of  a 
war  of  unexampled  expenditures,  ag’ai list  the  most 
gigantic  combination  of  power,  and  the  most  formid  - • 
able  monarch,  that  Europe  has  beheld  for  a thou- 
sand years.  From  her  resources  alone  it  arose, 
that  he  did  not  arrive  at  universal  empire.  She  not 
only  preserved  herself  from  the  loss  of  her  own  pos- 
sessions, but  conquered  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  her  enemies,  of  great  extent  and  immense  value. 
Her  revenue  for  the  year  1812,  was  above  63,500- 
000/;-£  and  in  the  same  year,  her  expenditure  was 
above  112,000,000/f. 

During  the  whole  of  this  war,  she  was  not  obliged 
to  borrow  money  from  any  nation;  but  made  large 
loans  to  several.  She  subsidized  some  c;  the  first 
rate  monarchs  in  Europe. 

Her  enormous  debt,  which  according  to  Colqu- 
houn, amounted  at  the  close  of  1813  to  above  900- 
000,000/., § is  wholly  owned  by  her  own  subjects, 

•Colquhoun  on  the  wealth,  power  and  resource^ 
of  the  British  empire,  p.  91. 

j-Idem,  258. 

fldem,  261. 

§Page  273.  He  states,  however,  in  this  page,  that 
236,000,000/.  of  this  debt  have  been  redeemed. 
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except  about  17,000,000/.,  purchased  and  owned  by  | 
foi  eigners. 

It  is  no  impeachment  to  the  merits  of  her  system,  j 
that  her  paupers  amount  to  above  1,500,000,  and  her 
poor  tax  to  6,000,000/.  sterling',  equal  to  26,000,000 
of  dollars.*  This  lamentable  feature  in  her  affairs, 
arises  from  the  wasteful  and  ruinous  wars  she  has 
maintained,  which  alone  have  prevented  the  coun- 
try from  being-  an  earthly  paradise. 

Since  the  war,  she  has  been  enabled  to  lay  this 
country  under  heavy  contribution,  so  that  there  is 
an  enormous  debt  due  her,  notwithstanding1  she  has 
possessed  herself  of  a very  large  portion  of  our 
bank  and  other  public  stocks,  which  will  yield  her  a 
great  and  permanent  income,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 

To  her  support  of  domestic  industry  alone,  she 
chiefly  owes  these  capacities  and  advantages,  and 
the  inordinate  power  she  possesses.  Were  she  to 
abandon  her  system,  and  adopt  that  of  Adam  Smith, 
ehe  could  not  fail,  in  a few  years,  to  be  reduced  to  a 
level  with  ^pain  and  Portugal.  All  her  treasures 
would  be  drawn  away  to  the  East  Indies,  France, 
Germany,  &c. 

Trusting  to  the  good  sense  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
for  duly  weighing  the  great  mass  of  important  facts 
presented  to  their  view,  we  shall  close  with  a com- 
parison between  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  that 
of  the  ifnited  States,  on  a few  plain  and  simple 
points: — 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Prohibits  the  .importation  of 
calicoes.  silks,  tlnvaAs,  ribands , 
velvets.  Ike.  even  from  her  owu 
dependencies,  (see  page  3.; 

She  imposes  a duty  of  85  per 
• cent  ad  valorem  on  various  ar- 
ticles of  cotton,  the  production 
of  those  dependencies. 

She  imposes  a duty  of? 9 per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  earthen- 
ware. 

She  imposes  a duty  of  142  1-2 
per  cent  on  leather  manufac- 
tures. 

COMPARISON  CONTIN 13 E D. 

BRITISH  DUTIES.  UNITED  STATES’  DUTIES 

Woolen  cloths,  per  yard,  34s.  2a  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
equa<  to  about  7 dob.  50  cts 

Hats,  per  piece,  34s,  or  7 dols.  30  per  cent. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Prohibit  no  manufactured  ar- 
ticles whatever,  however  great 
the  capacity  of  our  citizens  to 
supply  them. 

They  admit  all  cotton  fabrics,  j 
of  every  denomination,  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies, and  any  other  part  of 
the  globe,  at  27  1-2  per  cent. 

Although  they  could  supply 
themselves  superabundantly 
with  earthenware,  they  admit 
it  at  22  per  cent!!! 

They  admit  leather  manufac- 
tures at  33  per  cent. 


50  cts. 

Glass  bottles,  U4  percent.  20  per  cent. 

Li  tens,  not  chequered  or  16  1-2  per  cent, 
strioed,  63  per  cent. 

Linens,  chequered  or  striped,  16  1-2  percent. 


142  per  cent, 

fhe  annals  of  legislation  and  revenue  cannot  pro- 
duce astonger  contrast  between  the  most  profound 
policy  ahd  its  direct  opposite. 

Thus  we  see  that  Great  Britain,  possessing  ma- 
chinery which  increases  her  powers  of  manufactur- 
ing at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  for  one,  does  not  rely 
on  that  for  the  protection  of  her  domestic  industry; 
but  interposes  the  powerful  shield  of  prohibition 
and  enormous  duties,  to  preserve  them  from  dan- 
ger; while  the  United  States,  which  had,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  a great  number  of  important  and  exten- 
sive manufacturing  establishments,  and  invaluable 
machinery,  erected  and  advantageously  employed 
during  its  continuance,  and  although  blessed  by  a 
bounteous  Heaven  with  a boundless  capacity  for 
such  establishments,  have,  for  want  of  adequate  pro- 
tection, suffered  a large  portion  of  them  to  go  to 
decay,  and  their  proprietors  to  be  involved  in  ruin, 
the  helpless  victims  of  a misplaced  reliance  on  that 


protection. 

The  comparison  might  be  pursued  to  a very  great 
•extent:  but  we  trust  there  is  enough  stated,  to  ena- 
ble our  felloweitizens  to  account  for  the  prostrate  si- 
*Calquii  oiui,  125. 


tuation  of  our  affairs.  No  two  nations  ever  carried 
on  intercourse  on  terms  more  entirely  destitute  of 
reciprocity:  and  hence  our  citizens  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  are  clothed  with  fabrics  manufactured 
in  Ilindostan,  while  thousands  of  use  ul  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  capable  of  furnishing’  superior 
goods,  at  equal  prices,  are  literally  pming  in  wretch- 
edness, in  our  towns  and  cities,  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  many  of  them  driven  to  mendicity,  to 
support  a miserable  existence!  and  while  ourcoun- 
try  is  impoverished,  and  its  wealth  exhausted,  to 
support  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  Indies  and 
every  part  of  Europe.  And  why  (let  us  solemnly 
ask)  does  this  lamentable  state  of  things  exist? 
Because,  in  the  language  of  Adam  >mith,  “foreign 
countries  can  furnish  us  with  commodities  cheaper  than, 
we  ourselves  can  make  them”  and  we  have  thought 
it  “better  to  buy  from  them , with  some  part  of  the  pro - 
duce  of  our  own  industry!” 

Oh  the  subject  of  drawbacks,  we  forbear  to  de- 
scant; as  that  part  of  the  English  system  is  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States: 

Every  prudent  merchant,  farmer,  or  planter, 
commencing’  his  career  of  business,  will  naturally 
enquire  into  the  plans  acted  on  by  those  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits,  before  he  determines  on  his  own. 
Those  dictated  by  wisdom,  tested  by  long  experi- 
ence, and  attended  with  success,  he  will  study  as 
rules  by  which  to  regulate  his  conduct.  Those  ema-, 
nating  from  folly,  sinister  views,  or  empiricism,  he 
will  regard  as  beacons  to  warn  him  to  beware. 

This  conduct,  indisputably  wise  in  private  life,  is 
imperiously  the  duty  of  those  on  whom  rests  the 
high  responsibility  of  regulating  the  career  ofna- 
t;ons,  particularly  in  their  infancy  or  youth.  This 
is  a duty  which  no  enlightened  or  honest  legislature 
will  ever  neglect. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  a calm  and  candid  ob- 
servation of  the  fatal  consequences  of  adopting  the 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  as  well  as  of  the  transcen- 
dent benefits,  public  and  private,  resulting  from  the 
English  system,  which  is  in  undeviating  hostility 
with  that  of  the  doctor,  will  serve  to  display  the 
true  policy  which  this  country  ought  to  pursue,  in 
order  to  fill  the  high  destiny  which  appears  allotted 
to  her  in  the  course  of  human  events;  and  induce 
the  legislature  of  the  union,  to  devote  that  attention 
to  the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  without 
which  the  United  States  can  never  hope  to  be  real- 
ly independent,  or  to  enjoy  that  degree  of  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  which  God  and  nature  have 
placed  within  their  grasp;  and  which  cannot  be  ne- 
glected without  a most  culpable  dereliction  of  our 
duty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  on  whom  the 
folly  or  wisdom  of  our  councils  will  operate  when 
we  are  consigned  to  the  peaceful  grave. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND,  &C. 

London  dates  to  the  16th  March. 

A bank  has  lately  been  discovered  off  the  Shet- 
land islands,  which  is  resorted  to  by  great  numbers 
of  cod-fish.  The  length  of  the  bank  is  about  140 
miles,  the  breadth  from  18  to  25 -depth  of  water 
from  28  to  49  fathoms.  Thirteen  vessels,  of  about  35 
tons,  and  manned  by  6 or  8 hands  each,  caught  so 
many  fish  as  gave  a profit  of  3000/.  One  vessel,  “in 
a tide  or  day,  caught  1200  fish.”  The  adjacent 
shores  of  the  islands  possess  superior  advantages  for 
drying  the  fish. 

Price  of  JJmerican  stocks , at  London  on  the  10th  of 
March— IT . S.  6 per  cents  984-  a 100.  Bank  shares, 
21?.  nominal. 
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A letterfrom  Liverpool  says,  the  import  of  cotton, 
from  the  10th  of  Feb.  to  the  10th  of  March,  was 

27  462  bags 11,979  from  the  United  States,  lu,00<J 

from  the  East  Indies , 4,58o  from  Brazil,  and  903, 
from  other  places.  Prices  again  declining. 

An  express  has  been  sent  from  England  to  Cal- 
cutta, over-land,  with  orders  to  prevent  any  further 
shipments  of  cotton.  The  despatches  are  engaged 
to  be  delivered  in  three  months  from  leaving. 

The  English  merchants  are  likely  to  be  indemni- 
fied by  Russia  for  140  vessels  and  cargoes,  under  neu- 
tral flags  detained  by  Russia  in  1810,  principally 

loaded  with  colonial  produce. 

A dreadful  epedemic  is  spreading  in  Scotland— 90 
persons  died  of  it  in  one  week  at  Dundee. 
v The  British  agricultural  report  for  February  says 
—«By  general  report,  wages  are  Very  low,  and  many 
wretched  laborers,  in  most  parts,  in  a state  of  mendi- 
cancy ” A letter  from  Manchester  says,  50,000 
weavers  will  be  out  of  employ  in  that  town  and 
neighborhood,  if  business  continued  as  it  then  was 
( March  10)  to  the  end  of  April— and  “insurrectiona- 
ry movements”  are  spoken  of.  “500  young  poplars 
have  been  cut  from  a single  plantation  near  Stock- 
port,  as  supposed  for  pike  handles!” 

Price  of  bullion  on  the  llth  of  March;  foreign 
gold  41.  Is.  6d;  new'  doubloons  4/.  2s;  sdver  in  bars, 
standard,  5s.  6d. 

Bv  an  account  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  and 
bank  post  bills  in  circulation  from  the  25th  January, 
1819,  to  the  1st  instant,  it  appears  that  on  the  27th 
January  the  amount  was 27,176,580/.  and  on  the  1st 
March  24, 991,410/.  being  2,185,170/.  less  at  the  lat- 
ter period  than  at  the  former. 

A parish  clerk  in  a chapel  of  Ease  at  Meltham  in 
Yorkshire,  being  ordered  to  advertise  a horse,  de- 
scribed it  as  follows:— Stolen,  or  otherwise  conveyed 
from  Hallam,  near  Bedlam,  a horse  15  hands  high, 
four  white  feet,  and  a black  one.  God  save  the  king, 
with  a pack-saddle  on  his  back.” 

The  latest  accounts  from  Italy  say,  “the  princess 
of  Wales  is  still  at  Pesaro.  Young  Austin,  whom  she 
has  brought  up  from  his  childhood,  is  called  Prince 
by  his  attendants.” 

' London , March  15.  A phenomenon,  which  tends 
to  elu  • idate  the  origin  and  nature  of  funguses,  parti- 
cularly of  that  species  termed  mushroom,  lately 
occurred  to  the  observation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
Having  a cask  of  wine  rather  too  sweet  for  immedi- 
ate use,  he  directed  that  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
cellar,  that  the  saccharine  it  contained  might  be 
'more  perfectly  decomposed  by  age.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  directed  his  butler  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  wine;  when,  on  attempting  to  open  the 
cellar  door,  he  could  not  effect  it  in  consequence  of 
some  powerful  obstacle.  The  door  was  therefore 
cut  down,  when  the  cellar  was  found  to  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  a firm  fungus  vegetable  produc- 
tion, so  firm  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  axe 
for  its  removal.  This  appeared  to  have  grown  from, 
or  have  been  nourished  by,  the  decomposed  parti- 
cles of  the  wine;  the  cask  being  empty  and  carried 
up  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  was  supported  by  the 
surface  of  the  fungus. 

Later — London  papers  of  April  1. 

3 per  cent.  cons.  April  1,  74f  7-8.  The  secret 
committees  about  the  bank  had  not  concluded  their 
investigations  on  the  1st  April. 

Cotton,  at  Liverpool,  April  3, 11£  to  13,  uplands. 
Am.  flour,  30  a 40. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  U.  States  six  per 
cerr.,  stock,  was  put  up  at  auction  in  London  on  the 
1st  inst.  and  withdrawn,  the  highest  bid  being  95. 

Westminster  was  a scene  of  uproar  and  confusion, 


though  the  election  was  over.  The  horse  guards 
had  been  called  out  to  preserve  the  peace. 

A late  London  paper  states,  that  no  less  than  500 
persons,  in  the  parish  of  PotSea,  are  about  to  emi- 
grate to  the  U.  States. 

The  state  of  the  British  navy  is  enquired  into. 
The  establishment  is  considerably  greater  than  usual 
in  peace,  and  many  very  fine  vessels  are  building — 
especially  frigates  of  46  guns. 

In  the  British  house  of  commons  after  a very  in- 
teresting inquiry,  a debate  oil  the  petition  against 
the  Hon.  .Windham  Quin,  a memberfrom  Limerick, 
charging  him  of  bribing;  a resolution  against  him 
was  negatived;  Ayes  73,  Noes  162. 

A letterfrom  Liverpool  says — “The  cession  of  the 
Floridas,  the  news  of  which  was  received  by  the 
Magnet,  has  made  considerable  stir  among  the  po- 
liticians; but  the  public  attention  is  more  particular- 
ly engrossed  by  the  accounts  received  of  the  ap- 
proval of  gen.  Jackson’s  conduct.  Parliament  is 
pledged  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 
Fhe  ministerial  party  have  evinced  a backwardness 
with  regard  to  it,  for  which  reason,  it  is  said,  the  op- 
position are  urging  a discussion.” 

An  Algerine  ambassador  is  at  present  in  London. 
A Persian  minister  was  soon  expected,  having  reach- 
ed Paris.  Latour  Maubourg  is  to  be  the  new  French 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 

late  debate  in  the  house  of  commons  it  was 
stated  by  one  of  the  members  that  there  was  in 
England  and  Wales,  25,000  miles  of  turnpike  road, 
which  originally  cost  upwards  of  seven  millions  of 
money,  and  that  the  annual  expense  of  keeping 
them  in  repair  exceeded  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

A fellow  sold  his  wife  at  public  auction,  on  a late 
market  day,  at  Retford,  in  England,  for  2s.  6d.  She 
was  a good  looking  woman  of  about  20  years  or  age. 

Junius . The  real  author  of  Junius  is  again 
said  to  be  discovered — for  about  the  fortieth  time. 
The  present  claim  is  in  favor  of  a Dr.  Wilmot,  late 
of  Oxford  universitiy. 

Purity  of  parliament. — The  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  West  Briton,  a paper  publish- 
ed at  Truro,  in  the  “free  and  independent  county  of 
Cornwall.” 

“To  gentlemen  of  fortune.  Any  two  gentlemen, 
who  would  wish  to  secure  seats  at  the  next  parlia- 
ment, may  be  accommodated  at  the  borough  of 
Launceston.  There  are  but  fifteen  votes,  majority 
eight.  All  letters,  directed  for  A.  B.  to  be  left  at 
the  Exeter  post  office,  will  be  duly  attended  to. — 
Jan.  24, 1819. 

An  Irish  telescope. — Sir  Frederick  Flood  was  one 
day  observing  to  a friend  that  he  had  a most  excel- 
lent Telescope. — “Do  you  see  yon  church,”  said  he, 
“about  half  a mile  off? — it’s  scarcely  discernable — 
but  when  I look  at  it  through  my  telescope,  it  brings 
it  so  close  that  I can  hear  the  organs  playing.” 

FRAXCE. 

A great  stagnation  of  business  exists  in  France. 
Many  new  aud  heavy  failures  have  occurred. 

Regnar.lt  do  St.  Jean  d’Angely  and  the  duke  of 
Bassano,  have  received  leave  to  return  to  France. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  6th  of  March  contains  a de- 
cree of  the  king  by  which  fifty  nine  new  members 
are  added  to  the  French  chamber  of  peers.  They 
are  of  those  who  were  most  distinguished  in  the  days 
ofNapoleon,  and  are  called  “our  cousjn.”  Among 
them,  are  the  dukes  of  Albufera,  Conegliano,  Eck- 
muhl,  Dantzick,  and  Treviso,  and  count  Jordan,  all 
marshalls  under  Bonaparte.  We  see  also  the  names 
of  Lacepede,  Chaptal,  Cadore,  Latour-Maubourg, 
Rapp,  Potalis,  Lebrun,  &C; 
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This  proceeding'  seems  very  much  to  have  alarm- 
ed the  good  royalists  of  France,  and  not  a little  dis- 
pleased those  of  England,  also.  On  the  8th,  the 
French  chamber  of  peers  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming a scene  of  commotion — it  is  said  that  several 
even  grasped  their  swords!  It  was  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  count  Lamoignon  to  protest  against  the  roy- 
al ordinance — but  the  president  put  an  end  to  his 
speech  by  suddenly  adjourning  the  sitting,  in  the 
middle  of  his  harangue! 

Some  of  the  English  papers  appear  deeply  con- 
cerned on  account  ofthis  thingjof  “calling  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown  its  ancient  enemies, ’’and  asks“why 
are  not  the  manes  of  Ney  and  Labadoyere  propitiat- 
ed by  some  posthumous  atonement?” — they  having 
been  of  the  same  class  of  men  now  cherished,  &c. 
It  is,  probably,  the  great  talents  of  these  men  that 
the  English  do  not  like.  It  is  suspected  that  the 
king  of  France  has  acted  thus  to  strengthen  himself 
and  his  ministry  against  the  ultra  royalists,  who 
would  be  glad  if  the  country  were  to  re  trograde  to 
that  state  of  things  when  Englishmen  always  called 
the  Frenchmen  “slaves.” 

The  following  list  will  shew  the  political  charac- 
ter of  the  new  batch  of  peers  created  by  the  king  of 


France. 

Marshals  of  Bonaparte  6 

Members  of  the  house  of  peers  of  the  100  days  22 
Members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
100  days  3 

Ministers  of  Bonaparte  9 

Lieutenant  generals  of  Bonaparte  3 

Apothecaries  2 

Unknown  peers  6 

Decided  Royalist  1 


The  struggle  between  the  liberales  and  ultras  is 
hastening  to  a crisis— and  one  or  the  other  must  go 
completely  down. 

The  chamber  of  peers  of  France  was  composed  of 
208  members,  not  including  the  sons  of  France,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  chancellor,  president 
of  the  chamber.  The  royal  ordinance,  increases  the 
number  to  270 . 

St.  Jean  d’Angely  who  had  obtained  permission 
to  return  to  France,  arrived  at  Paris  March  10,  and 
died  the  day  after  of  the  gout  in  the  stomach. 

A certain  woman  wished  a second  husband  while 
her  first  was  living.  The  latter  had  been  transported 
for  life,  for  some  offence  against  the  state,  and  was 
civilly  dead.  She  carried  her  case  through  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  at  last  accomplished  her  purpose. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  law  of  France;  at  which  the 
attorney -general  expressed  his  regret. 

The  frontier  towns  of  France,  dismantled  by  the 
allies,  are  preparing  to  be  put  in  a state  of  defence. 

Clerical  venality.  The  French  bishops  have 
thought  fit  to  write  to  his  majesty  a letter,  pressing 
him  to  put  in  execution  the  concordat  concluded  by 
M.  Blacas,  with  the  holy  see,  hut  never  yet  submit- 
ted to  the  approbation  of  the  French  legislature, 
from  a well  grounded  belief,  as  we  have  always 
heard,  that  the  treaty  would  be  there  rejected.  The 
bishops  do  not  pray  the  king  to  layT  the  concordat 
before  the  chambers,  but  they  urge  him  to  enforce 
it  and  act  upon  it,  without  the  consent  of  those 
two  bodies,  by  virtue  of  his  own  supreme  will  and 
absolute  prerogative! — They  tell  him,  in  so  many 
words,  that  as  the  charter  emanated  from  his  own 
supreme  will,  so  his  will  is  its  sole  interpreter;  and, 
in  fact  that  he  may  put  what  meaning  upon  any,  or 
all  of  its  provisions,  that  best  suits  the  royal  pleasure 
and  judgment,  without  the  control  or  interference 
df  any  assembly  whatever!  Paris  paper. 

- JjnTer.  We  have  Paris  dates  of  March  29 — the 


peers  had  chiefly  taken  their  seats,  without  further 
opposition. 

Eighty-two  of  the  present  peers  ofFrance  being 
without  heirs — some  more  new  nobles  are  to  be  made 
to  keep  up  the  important  breed.  There  is  some 
talk  that  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  infir- 
mities, is  to  be  married  again. 

Late  accounts  from  Nismes  represent  that  city  as 
a scene  of  confusion  and  disorder.  No  actual  mur- 
ders had  been  committed,  but  it  was  every  day  ap- 
prehended that  the  butcheries  of  1815,  when  many 
protestants  were  killed,  would  be  repeated.  Some 
priests,  are  doubtless,  at  the  bottom  of  this  business. 
The  protestants  were  prepared  for  to  make  battle, 
if  attacked;  and  resolved  not  to  be  killed  off  unresist- 
ing 

Th£  memoirs  of  count  Las  Cases  have  been  seiz- 
ed at  the  booksellers — unpublished. 

London,  March  25.  We  have  received  the  Paris 
journals  of  last  Sunday.  The  finance  minister  open- 
ed to  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  current  year;  which  he  said  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenditure  without  recurring  to 
fresh  taxes. 

The  total  demands  of  the  public  service  have 
been  already  stated  at  889,210,000  francs — more  than, 
equivalent,  as  we  observed  on  a former  occasion,  to 
37,000,000^.  Of  the  ways  and  means  described  by 
the  minister,  the  following  are  the  principal  items, 
viz. 

Francs. 

Direct  contributions  on  land  tax  393,558,000 

Domains,  registry,  and  stamp  duties  163,566,000 
Forests  17,600,000 

Customs  113,013,000 

Indirect  contributions  including  sale  of 

tobacco  174,834,000 

Post  duties  22,460,000 

Lottery  (“more  necessary  in  its  produce 

than  desirable  in  its  nature,”)  12,500,000 

Salt  5,298,500 

Rentes  not  yet  negsciated,  remaining  in 
the  treasury  from  the  loan  of  last  year, 
the  public havingbeen  already.debited 
with  their  amount  5,180,009 

Deduction  from  salaries,  &c.  11,200,000 


Francs  889,209,000 

On  the  presentation  of  a projet  deloionthe  pre- 
ceding estimates,  a debate  took  place,  which  was 
conducted  so  disorderly,  that  the  president  was  dis- 
respected and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  great  con- 
fusion. 

NAPOLEON  RONAPATtTE. 

The  Austrian  commissioner  who  accompanied  Na1 
poleon  to  St.  Helena,  has  returned  to  Vienna.  Re- 
port says  that  the  exile  is  writing  his  own  life,  and. 
that  permission  has  been  granted  to  his  mother  to 
send  him  two  priests  and  the  plate  and  furniture 
necessary  for  a chapel.  A letter  from  St.  Helena, 
dated  Dec.  23,  1818,  says  “No  person  is  now  seen 
to  speak  to  general  Bertrand,  or  even  to  poor  Ma- 
dame Bertrand,  as  (independent  of  the  proclama- 
tion) sir  Hudson  Lowe  has  officially  prohibited  any 
intercourse  with  them.” 

It  also  gives  a hideous  description  of  the  ne-^- 
house  erecting  for  his  accommodation  [or  tomb], 
says  that  he  has  not  received  the  new  physician  sent 
to  him,  spoken  to  an  Englishman  since  July  last,  or 
been  seen  out  further  than  the  balcony  in  front 
of  his  room. 

SPAIN. 

A German  paper  estimates  the  fortune  of  the 
prince  of  Peace  at  100,000,000  Spanish  dollars,  of 
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which  40,000,000  are  said  to  be  deposited  in  Eng- 
land, and  10,009,000  in  France. 

In  Spain  they  speak  loudly  of  sending  20,000  men, 
in  a body,  to  America — it  is  estimated  that  this  num- 
ber would  require  100,000  tons  of  shipping,  or  300 
vessels. 

Madrid,  Feb.  23.  Nothing  is  talked  of  here  but 
the  marriage  of  our  sovereign.  It  appears  that  the 
choice  is  divided  between  a princess  of  Sardinia  and 
one  of  saxony;  but  the  most  general  opinion  is,  that 
we  shall  have  for  queen,  a daughter  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia; 

ITALY. 

A letter  dated  at  Palermo,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
sa}  s,  “We  have  had  most  dreadful  weather  here 
these  last  fourteen  days,  with  three  heavy  shocks  of 
an  earthquake,  which  has  done  much  mischief  on 
the  south  part  of  the  island,  throwing  down  church- 
es, and  destroying  whole  villages,  v uch  damage 
has  also  taken  place  among  the  shipping.” 

Pompeii  still  furnishes  many  precious  works  of 
antiquity.  A beautiful  bronze  vase,  encrusted  with 
silver,  and  an  admirable  bronze  statue  Of  Apollo,  of 
the  usual  size  cf  a man,  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  the 
family  of  Niobe,  have  lately  been  found. 

eSHMAYT. 

A private  letter  from  Manheim,  dated  the  23d 
Inst,  announces,  that  M.  de  Kotzebue  was  assassinat- 
ed on  that  day  by  a student,  and  that  the  latter  im- 
mediately committed  suicide  with  the  same  poniard 
which  had  been  the  instrument  of  his  crime.  Both 
instantly  expired  on  the  spot — Journal  de  Paris. 

The  states  of  Hanover  have  assembled  again.  A 
reduction  in  the  army,  which  is  to  commence  on  the 
1st  of  May,  has  been  determined  upon.  It  will  fall 
chiefly  on. the  infantry,  which  will  be  reduced  from 
SO  to  20,000  men.  The  military  establishments,  also, 
are  to  cost  two  millions  of  dollars,  instead  of  two 
and  a half. 

The  German  papers  contain  some  accounts  of  the 
universities  of  Germany,  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  are  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  one 
students  in  the  several  universities;  in  Gotting’en  770, 
Halle  500,  Berslau  366,  Heidelburg  363,  Giessen 
241,  Marbourg  197,  Riel  107,  Rostock  160,  Griess- 
wald  55,  Landsfurd  640,  Tubenjen  698,  Berlin  942, 
Leipsic  911,  Jena  634,  Vienna  957,  Prague  880. 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor  has  issued  an  ordinance  by  which 
all  peasants  in  the  empire  are  authorised  to  estab- 
lish manufactories,  a right  which  they  did  not  be- 
fore possess,  but  which  was  limited  to  the  nobility, 
and  to  the  merchants  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

SWEDEN". 

A wonderful  spring  was  lately  discovered  in  Swe- 
den— it  was  revealed  to  a woman  by  an  invisible 
spirit — the  whole  kingdom  w as  astonished  at  the 
cures  performed  by  its  waters!  it  was  consecrated  by 
the  name  of  the  “Miraculous  Fountain,”  on  which 
occasion  many  religious  ceremonies  took  place! — 
By  a careful  analysis,  this  fountain  is  proved  to  af- 
ford nothing  but  good  pure  spring  water!!! 

HAYTI. 

A district  of  this  island,  under  the  sway  of  presi- 
dent Boyer,  called  Gran-de-Ause,  is  in  a state  of  in- 
surrection. King  Henry,  it  is  stated,  lately  received 
a present  ofa  bible  from  a gentleman  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  gave  him  in  return  a draft  for  six  thousand 
dollars,  in  a letter  of  thanks — written  with  his  own 
royal  hand. 

SOUTn  AMERICA. 

A col.  Eyre  has  raised  in  Galway,  Ireland,  two  re- 
giments of  1200  men  each,  for  service  in  New  Grena- 
da, South  America'. 


Accounts  by  way  of  Trinidad,  of  the  15th  of 
March,  announce  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army  over 
the  Arauca,  exceedingly  harrassed  by  gen.  Paezywlio 
had  skilfully  avoided  a general  action,  and  yet  said 
to  have  cut  oft’ 1400  of  Morillo's  force.  Reinforce- 
ments were  marching  to  join  Paez,  and  it  is  now  said 
that  the  royalists  will  be  annihilated,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Venezuela  secured  in  the  present  cam- 
paign! Last  week,  the  reports  were  exactly  the 
contrary. 

The  English  soldiers,  of  whom  as  before  report- 
ed, it  appears  that  3000  have  arrived,  had  not  yet 
been  in  action.  Morillo’s  men  aTe  represented  as 
skeletons,  from  the  hardships  they  have  undergone, 
and  in  their  retreat  they  have  to  cross  400  miles  of 
plains,  harrassed  constantly  by  Paez’s  cavalry,  2500 
men. 

Laguira  is  blockaded  by  Brion  and  Taylor.  The 
former  has  attacked  the  royal  squadron  in  the  bay  of 
Curnana — result  not  known.  Important  events,  may 
be  daily  expected.  Would  that  Venezuela  was  re- 
lieved of  this  exterminating  war!  The  population  of 
the  country  lias  been  reduced  more  than  one  half 
since  the  revolution  began. 

St.  Thomas , March  30.  “By  a vessel  just  arrived 
from  Curracoa,  news  had  been  received  by  a vessel 
arrived  there  from  Carthagena,  that  the  governor  of 
Panama  had  written  to  the  governor  of  Carthagena, 
for  all  the  forces  he  could  muster  for  his  succor,  as 
he  dreaded  an  instant  attack  from  the  independent 
army,  which  after  having  taken  Lima,  was  then  ad- 
vancing rapidly  to  the  northward,  no  doubt  to  atr 
tack  his  post.  It  is  also  stated,  that  of  the  fleet  which 
some  time  ago  had  sailed  from  ^pain  for  Peru,  the 
crew  of  one  vessel  had  mutinied,  and  carried  her  in- 
to Valparaiso,  giving  information  thatthe  rest  of  the 
squadron  were  in  a similar  state.  On  receiving  these 
accounts,  the  government  of Valparaiso  immediate- 
ly despatched  the  same  vessel,  together  with  the 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  then  in  port,  to  intercept 
them,  which  they  accordingly  effected;  and  after 
exchanging  a few  shot,  the  whole  Spanish  fleet 
joined  them.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  Cal- 
lao, under  the  Spanish  flag,  forwarded  the  dispatch- 
es taken  on  board  the  squadron,  to  the  viceroy,  and 
debarked  the  whole  of  their  forces,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  They  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Lima,  and  took  peaceful  pos- 
session of  that  city,  the  government  supposing  them 
o be  friends.”  Philad.  Gar? 

t 


Interesting  Operation. 

FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GAZETTE. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Lewisburg,  Penn,  dated 
March  29,  1819. 

“Agreeably  to  tbv  request,  I will  now  furnish  thee 
with  a statement  of  facts  relative  to  my  patient, 
whose  caso  I mentioned  when  I last  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  thee. 

Elizabeth  ConSor,  aged  24  years,  was  bom  with 
cataracts  in  both  eyes;  in  early  childhood  she  could 
see  a little,  but  never  well  enough  to  avoid  running 
against  objects,  that  Were  net  of  a very  light  color; 
as  she  advanced  in  years,  the  sense  of  vision  gradu- 
ally diminished,  and  at  length  she  become  totally 
blind. 

Being  a very  beautiful  young  woman  and  of  most 
interesting  manners,  she  was  addressed  by  a decent 
young  mechanic,  who  married  her.  About  a year 
afterwards  she  became  a mother.  On  occasion  of 
the  illness  ofher  infant,  I had  an  opportunity  of seeing 
the  mother  for  the  first  time.  Upon  examining  her 
eves,  I recommended  an  operation  to  which  sire 
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cheerfully  consented;  and  on  the  20th  December 
last,  her  left  eye  was  successfully  operated  on.  No 
pain  or  inflammation  succeeded,  and  about  8 days 
afterwards,  I removed  the  dressings,  and  permitted 
her  a limited  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  vision; 
her  raptures  were  indescribable.  Her  newly  ac- 
quired sense  was,  however,  from  want  of  habit,  of 
very  little  service  to  her  for  several  days — she  was 
unable  to  estimate  the  distances  of  objects— and  was 
perpetually  in  fear  of  running  against  every  thing 
she  saw.  On  the  day  of  removing  the  bandage  for 
the  first  time,  I requested  her  to  designate  her  hus- 
band, Who,  with  several  others,  was  present;  this 
she  was  enabled  to  do  by  hearing  him  breathe,  or 
some  slight  noise  that  he  made. 

On  the  27th  Feb.  last,  I performed  the  opera- 
tion on  her  right  eye:  my  success  in  this  case  was 
instantaneous— -the  cataract  was  removed  -whole  out 
of  the  axis  of  vision,  while  that  in  the  left  eye  being 
soft,  was  only  broken  up  and  lacerated  by  the  instru- 
ment, and  dissolved  by  the  aqueous  humor.  No 
pain  or  inflammation  followed  the  last  operation, 
and  she  is  now  visiting  and  receiving  visits  of  her 
friends.  She  can  see  without  glasses  to  thread  a 
needle;  and  so  soon  as  she  gets  a pair  of  suitable 
spectacles,  she  intends  learning'  to  read  and  write. 

If  this  woman,  when  totally  blind,  Avas  an  object  of 
love,  what  must  her  value  be  now  in  the  estimation 
of  her  husband?  I am  very  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  say  her  husband  seems  fully  sensible  of 
the  value  ofhis  wife,  and  very  worthy  of  her  affec- 
tion. 

Thy  sincere  friend,  — : .” 


CHRONICLE. 

Died  on  the  23d  ult.  at  his  residence  near  Balti- 
more, Alexander  C.  Hanson,  esq  a senator  of  the  U. 
States,  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  age. 

, at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  on  the  14th  inst.  lieut. 

Lewis  German,  of  the  U.  S.  navy — a brave  and  meri- 
torious officer.  He  was  in  the  Constitution  when 
she  captured  the  Guerriere  and  Java. 

Maine.  The  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachu- 
setts is  agitated.  It  should  reasonably  take  place, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  happen  before  long. 

The  5th  U.  S.  reg.  of  infantry  is  to  embark  at  De- 
troit for  Green  Bay,  thence  ascend  the  Fox  river  in 
batteaux  to  the  portage — when  the  boats  will  be 
drawn  across  the  portage  [about  one  mile]  and  the 
troops  re-embark  on  the  Ouisconsin,  descend  to  its 
mouth  and  thence  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  the  St. 
Peter’s  river. 

Pensioners.  It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  revo- 
lutionary pensioners,  who  are  now  receiving  their 
semi-annual  dividend  at  the  branch  bank  in  Middle- 
town,  (Con.)  exceeds  1200,  all  residents  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  total  amount  paid  to  them 
exceeds  $120,000  per  annum. 

Gen.  Gaines  intends  to  fix  his  head-quarters  on 
Sullivan’s  island,  for  the  summer  months.  At  a din- 
nergiven  to  the  general  by  the  citizens  of  Savannah, 
the  following  toast  was  given  by  Mr.  Harney. 

“The  defender  of  Fort  Erie — 

By  foes  though  outnumbered,  the  fight  he  maintains: 
While  their  losses  they  mourn,  we  rejoice  in  our 

G AT.XES.” 

The  Ontario  sloop  of  war,  capt.  Biddle,  has  arriv- 
ed at  Annapolis,  lastfrom  Pernambuco,  in  29  days; — 
from  a two  years  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  &c. 

Emigration.  A considerable  number  of  persons 
are  arriving  in  the  United  States — chiefly  from  Eng- 
land. 

Sociability.  .Three  ships  arrived  at  New  York  on 


Sunday  last,  in  21  days  from  Liverpool — they  sailed 
on  the  same  day,  and  continued  in  sight  of  each 
other  nearly  the  whole  of  the  voyage. 

The  new  Russian  minister  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Poletica,  has  arrived  at  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Randolph  is  elected  to  congress,  from 
Virginia. 

Travelling.  The  route  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  has  been  travelled  by  the  “citizens 
line”  of  coaches,  in  8 hours  and  35  minutes — at  the 
rate  of  11^  miles  per  hour! 

Marriage.  A young  lady  near  Philadelphia,  has 
received  a verdict  of  g2,000  against  a scoundrel 
who  promised  her  marriage,  and  seduced  her. 
Another  person  a “preacher  of  a certain  religious 
society,”  has  been  brought  in  for  15,000  dollars  in  a 
similar  case,  we  suppose,  in  North  Carolina— this 
sum  was  regarded  as  the  value  of  half  his  estate.  A 
case  of  mm.  con.  has  also  been  tried  in  that  state,  in 
which  the  amount  of  the  verdict  was  1000  dollars. 
The  plaintiff  had  left  his  wife  in  search  of  employ- 
ment— he  was  absent  but  a few  months,  during  which 
the  defendant,  by  regular  license,  married  the  wo- 
man! 

Sales  of  bank  notes.  Since  our  last,  the  notes  of 
the  banks  south  of  Maryland  have  (depreciated  very 
much,  t hose  ofNorth  and  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia cannot  be  shaved'iw  Baltimore  for  less  than 4 or 
5 percent,  and  those  of  Kentucky  andTennessee  are 
at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  discount!  A pretty  busi- 
ness, truly.  , 

Before  the  circuit  court  of  the  state  of  Kentucky 
at  Bardstown,  was  tried  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
month,  a suit  for  slander,  in  which  Miss  Des  Marsley,* 
alias  Mrs.  Fishley,  was  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Fishley,  of 
Louisville,  defendant.  After  a trial  of  two  days, 
the  jury  being  permitted  to  retire,  brought  in  a ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  and  assessed  the  damages  at 
twenty-seven,  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars.  1 his  is  a 
curious  case,  for  the  partiesjrad  been  married,  and 
the  husband,  the  defendant,  had  in  a few  days  after 
marriage  deserted  his  wife.  However,  the  verdict, 
it  appears,  falls  to  the  ground,  the  judge  having 
decided,  that  the  marriage  being  a legal  one,  a suit 
for  slander  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  wife 
against  the  husband.  J\rat.  Int. 

From  the  London  Statesman  of  March  10. 

On  America’s  rising  greatness. — By  looking  over 
the  newspapers  of  the  three  great  sea-ports  of  Ame- 
rica, any  man  without  being  a statesman,  may  dis- 
cover the  gigantic  growth  of  this  infant  state  in  the 
new  world,  but  if  the  politician  examines  its  treaties 
with  the  different  powers  it  is  connected  with,  he 
cannot  but  discover  its  wise  and  firm  policy.  Nothing 
can  shake  it  in  any  one  respect.  Even  with  Great 
Britain. it  has  so  far  gained  its  point  with  respect  to 
the  great  article  of  the  fisheries,  that  a middle-aged 
man  may  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  Americana 
will  enquire  of  us  what  business  we  have  to  fish  on 
their  shores  and  beds.  In  fact,  our  state  is  attenuat- 
ing by  luxury  and  extravagance,  their’s  is  acquiring 
additional  strength  by  temperance  and  economy. 

Sir  W.  Jones  (’tis  thought  in  the  Muse  Recal’d ) 
says — 

Beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  deep 

A dome  by  viewless  Genii  had  been  rais’d; 

The  walls  of  adamant,  compact  and  steep. 

The  portals  with  slcy-tinctured  gems  emblaz’d 

There  on  a lofty  throne  shall  virtue  stand; 

To  her  the  youth  of  Delaware  shall  kneel. 

And  when  her  smiles  rain  plenty  o’er  the  land. 
Bow,  Tyrants , bow  beneath  th’  avenging  steel. 
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Mitigation  of  Slavery — No.  1. 

One  of  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  discussed  in 
the  present  volume,  was  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  our  slaves — with  a view  to  the  present 
and  future  benefit  of  all  the  parties  interested;  and 
especially  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  well-being  of 
such  persons  of  color  as  may  become  legally  emanci- 
pated. 

This  subject  is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
is  encompassed  with  difficulties  and  most  fruitful  in 
errors  of  opinion;  for  men  judge  differently,  on  mat- 
ters-of  policy,  though  they  may  generally  agree  in 
the  right,  as  they  are  differently  educated.  On  the 
broad  question,  ought  slavery  to  exist ? there  would 
be  very  few  in  the  affirmative:  but,  on  that,  shall  zve 
cause  its  existence  to  cease?  we  should  be  much 
divided— and,  if  it  were  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
the  manner  of  it  would  be  severely  disputed;  and 
many,  perhaps,  hopeless  of  coming  to  a safe  conclu- 
sion about  it,  would  relax  into  the  indifference  of 
necessity  or  despair. 

It  is  the  policy  in  some  sections  of  our  country,  to 
keep  the  free  people  of  color  as  well  as  the  slaves, 
in  the  grossest  ignorance  possible — to  deprive  them, 
as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  capacity  of  reasoning 
and  deny  them  the  means  of  improvement — to  sink 
them  intothebestial  state  of  laboring  machines.  Hence, 
certain  of  the  laws  passed  in  respect  to  persons  of 
color,  are  calculated  to  chill  the  blood  of  those  who 
regard  them  as  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  parts  of  the  union  the 
people  are  clamorous  for  emancipation,  without 
considering  the  consequences  that  must  result  from 
it,  affecting  almost  equally  the  welfare  of  the  eman- 
cipated and  the  safety  of  their  late  masters.  They  say, 
and  say  truly,  that  it  is  wrong  to  hold  slaves:  in  then- 
present  state,  however,  we  hold  the  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  almost  as  wrong,  speaking-  generally,  to 
grant  them  their  freedom,— having  no  hope  of  the 
success  of  the  colonization  scheme,  except  as  to 
the  object  to  which  the  present  attention  of  the  so- 
ciety, as  noticed  in  our  last  Register,  is  direct- 
ed, in  which  every  good  man  must  feel  willing  to 
aid  them.  To  prevent  the  introduction  of  a slave, 
is  tnucli  more  interesting  and  important  than  the  ex- 
port of  a freeman  of  color,  and  much  easier  done. 

We  are  aware  that  the  thing  we  are  now  about  to 
enter  upon  is  exceedingly  delicate.  The.  mere 
mention  of  it  rouses  the  angfy  passions  of  one  party 
almost  to  rage,  and  the  other  responds  in  the  warm 
language  of  an  honest,  but  miscalculating  enthusi- 
asm. Hating  as  we  do — most  solemnly,  sincerely 
and  religiously  hating,  all  sorts  of  slavery— whether 
tire  subjects  of  it  be  white  men,  as  in  Europe,  or 
black  men,  as  in  America;  whether  inflicted  by  prin- 
ces, priests  or  planters,  and  whether  it  affects  that 
liberty  of  person  or  freedom  of  mind,  which  it  pleas- 
ed the  Almighty  to  bestow  upon  man , when  lie 
created  him,— we  may,  notwithstanding,  advance 
some  doctrines  almost  as  unpleasant  to  the  very  ar- 
dent friends  of  emancipation,  as  others  will  prove  to 
the  brutal  slaveholder.  We  are  not  above  advice, 
nor  superior  tft  instruction;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others  which  we  speak  upon,  we  shall  say  just  what 
M e please,  consistent  with  our  own  ideas  of  the 
right  of  the  matter. 

Vcl  XVI. 13, 


We  intend  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  each  of 
the  following  propositions,  and  some  ofthemmav 
be  accompanied  with  considerable  details  and  sta- 
tistical representations  of  facts,  to  elucidate  their 
subject: 

1.  That  slavery  must,  at  some  future  day,  be  abo- 
lished in  the  United  States,  '('here  is  nojnan  who 
believes  that  God  is  just,  or  affects  a veneration 
for  our  republican  institutions,  that  can  bear  the 
assurance  to  his  own  mind,  that  this  blot,  or  curse, 
is  to  remain  as  long  as  our  country  endures. 

2.  That  it  is  true  wisdom  to  exalt  the  minds  of  the 
slaves— to  invest  them  with  correct  ideas  of  the 
moral  duties,  and  encourage  them  in  the  acquire  - 
ment of  a qualified  property. 

o.  On  the  proper  means  of  checking  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  slave-species — Among  others,  by  nar- 
rowing the  extent  of  country  in  which  they  shall 
be  permitted  to  exist,  with  a notice  of  the  late  de- 
bates, & c.  in  congress  about  allowing  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  ?egions  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

4-  That  the  present  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the 
southern  states  should  not  be  extensively  support- 
ed,unless  efficient  provision  is  made  for  separating 
the  free  negroes  from  those  who  are  not— the 
mixture  is  fatal  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
both,  and  at  open  war  with  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  white  population;  and 
must  remain  so,  until  the  practices  recommended 
„ in  the  second  proposition  have  had  operation. 

5.  That  the  states  in  which  slavery  is  not  allowed, 
should  offer  every-  reasonable  facility- and  encou- 
ragement to  free  people  of  color  wishing  to  reside 
therein;  and  adopt  some  measures  to  lessen  the 
prejudices  and  antipathies  of  the  whites,  in  qua- 
lifying the  blacks  to  attain  a respectable  standing 
in  society-. 

The  range  of  discussion  afforded  in  these  propo- 
sitions will,  probably,  embrace  everything  that  v.  e 
desire  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  occupy  as  much 
time  and  room  as  we  can  allow  to  it  now— and  wo 
shall  proceed  with  it  leisurely,  in  the  hope  that 
some  little  good  may  result  from  it. 


Hints  on  Domestic  Manufactures. 

Every  intelligent  man  now  sees,  and  many  begin 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  apply  ing  the  surplus  labor  of 
the  people  of  the  United.States,  to  furnish  commo- 
dities for  their  own  wants.  We  cannot  much  lon- 
ger, be  “ buyers  of  [foreign]  bargains ,”  because  we 
cannot  pay  for  them.  There  is  also  an  increased 
spirit  of  patriotism  among  us,  to  encourage  all  sorts 
of  domestic  manufactures.  The  balance  of  trade 
has  long  been  against  us,  and  nothing  prevented  us 
from  being  as  “hewers  of  wood”  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain,  but  the  great  productive- 
ness of  our  country,  and  the  extraordinary  prices 
which  our  agricultural  commodities  brought  in  fi  . 
reign  parts,  aided  by  the  genius  and  enterprize  of 
our  citizens  in  commercial  pursuits.  But  the  means 
of  keeping  that  balance  within  reasonable  bounds 
no  longer  exist— there  is  so  little  demand  for  oi:r 
products,  that  a saving  voyage  is  how  accounted  ;l 
good  one,  by  our  merchants.  Even  at  the  time  when 
there  was  a foreign  market  for  every  thing  that  vc 
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had  to  spare,  and  our  bread-stuffs,  cotton,  tobacco, 
&c.  were  at  t heir  hig’hest  prices,  a girl  at  Manches- 
ter,  assisted  by  labor-saving  machinery,  gave  as 
much  extra  value  per  annum,  beyond  the  amount  of; 
the  cost  of  her  own  living,  as  two  or  three  men  in  i 
like  manner  produced  in  the  United  States — andj 
now,  when  our  articles  have  lost  from  30  to  50  per  j 
• cent,  of  their  former  comparative  value,  the  labor  of  < 
the  same  girl*  will  equal  in  positive  productiveness, ; 
that  of  six  or  eight  men — f#r  though  the  clear  profits 
of  the  latter  are  so  much  reduced,  tnere  is  no  dimimi- 1 
tion  ©ftiie  quantity  of  labor  required  to  support  their  j 
consumption.  It  is  very  evident  that  a balance  thus  j 
created  must  be  ruinous.  Hence  it  is,  that  most: 
nations  prevent  the  import  of  some  articles  to  en- 
courage their  product  at  homeland  without  which  : 
beggary  would  be  their  portion.  It  has  been  con- 
clusively shewn  that  Great  Britain,  with  all  her  ad-  j 
vantages  and  improvements,  supported  by  an  im- 
mense capita.lv  ested  in  manufactures  and  commerce, 
cannot  throw  open  her  ports  to  receive  foreign 
commodities, because  they  mightbe  imported  cheap - . 
er  than  her  own  people  can  furnish  them — nay,  she 
will  not,  at  this  time,  receive  even  bread-stuffs  from  j 
us,  her  best  customers.  It  is  not  the  nominal  price  ; 
of  a thing  that  establishes  its  value  to  a purchaser:* 
it  is  the  means  that  he  has  in  himself  to  purchase  it — ; 
a man  cannot  give  that  which  he  has  not.  Every; 
healthy  person  has  an  ability  to  labor,  and  this  may  j 
be  exchanged  for  the  product  of  the  labor  of  others, ; 
either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  money— by f 
this,  life  is  sustained  or  its  comforts  enjoyed,  and 
the  latter  are  more  or  less  experienced  according 
to  the  equality  of  value  reciprocally  created  or  pro- 
duced by  such  labor.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  exchange  the  labor  of  six  men  for  the  labor 
of  one  woman,  except  at  a ruinous  loss;  audit  be- 
comes us  to  find  out  some  way  to  forbid  the  ex- 
change altogether,  if  we  cannot  prosecute  it  on  more 
equitable  terms.  “The  freedom  of  trade1’  is  a pretty 
thing  to  talk  about — it  looks  well  upon  paper;  but 
exists  only  in  imagination,  or  by  making  slaves  of 
one  nation  to  pamper  another^ 

In  most  European  countries,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  the  exactions  of  government, 
the  quantity  of  labor  required  of  the  people  is  far 
greater  than  is  compatible  with  their  happiness. 
But  in  the  UnitediStates,  where  the  wants  of  govern- 
ment are  easily  supplied,  the  people,  in  general,  la- 
bor less  than  their  comfort  requires;  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women  and  children  do  little  or 
nothing  because  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  there  are  several  thousand 
persons  idle,  who  are  capable  of  earning  from  one 
to  three  dollars  per  week,  and  who  would  gladly 
work  if  proper  kinds  of  labor  were  accessible  to 
them.  Thus  it.  is  every  where,  because  men  of  ca- 
pital do  not  find  it  an  object  to  vest  their  money  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  on  account  of  the 
foreign  rivalry.  What  would  we  think  of  a farmer, 
having  the  timber  at  hand,  and  the  knowledge  and 
means  at  home  of  making  a harrow, for  instance,  who 
should  put  his  timber  into  a cart  and  carry  it  some 
miles  off,  to  a harrow-maker,  and  wait  there  while 
the  workman  executed  the  job,  which  he  himself 
could  have  done  as  well  at  his  own  house?  He 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a prodigal.  Yet  this  is  the 
principle  upon  which  nations  act  when  they  disre- 
gard their  own  industry  and  depend  upon  others  to 
supply  their  wants;  it  is  a principle  that  must  either 
produce  misery  and  distress,  or  exceedingly  retard 
the  rightful  progress  of  prosperity. 

The  idea  has  been  entertained  by  some  of  our 
agriculturalists,  that  a duty  laid  upon  foreign  manu- 


factures operated  as  a tax  levied  upon  them,  without 
any  countervailing  advantage.  There  never  was  a 
more  silly  notion  than  this.  The  foreign  demand — 
i.  e.  all  that  we  have  to  spare  from  our  own  wants, 
is  of  no  comparison  with  the  demand  of  the  home 
market — so  much  so,  that  the  sudden  transfer  of 
about  300,000  persons  to  the  U.  States  might  con- 
sume all  the  surplus  bread  and  meat*  that  we  have; 
and  the  raising  up  of  manufactures  of  cotton  equal 
to  our  consumption  of  it  in  clothing,  additionally  re- 
quire about  an  half  of  that  which  we  send  abroad.  But 
we  have  said  enough  on  these  subjects,  and  demon- 
strated the  facts  so  often,  that  we  shall  simply  refer 
to  them  now.  However,  letany  notions  be  entertain- 
ed that  may,  we  have  arrived  to  that  point  in  our  af- 
fairs, when  it  is  the  home  market  which  must  be  de- 
pended upon. 

The  essays  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Re- 
custek,  promulgated  by  the  “Philadelphia  society 
for  promoting  domestic  industry,”  leaves  us  little  to 
say  at  tliis  time,  on  the  general  policy  and  peculiar 
advantages  of  encouraging  this  industry; — domes- 
tic manufactures  must  now  be  supported,  because 
we  cannot  pay  for  foreign  products:  economy  is 
forced  upon  us — we  must  live  more  frugally,  or  be- 
come bankrupt.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  it  must 
be  expected  that  the  national  government  will  exa- 
mine the  subject  with  that  attention  which  its  im- 
portance requires— and  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
many  articles  which  we  can  make  at  home.  But  to 
aid  this,  our  manufacturers  have  a very  interesting 
duty  to  perform— they  must  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  and  render  them 
not  only  useful  for  wear,  but  pleasing  to  the  eye^ 
and  be  careful  not  to  extort  unfair  prices  for  them. 
It  was  more  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  reverse  of  what 
is  here  recommended,  that  our  manufacturers  failed 
of  receiving  a reasonable  support  after  the  conclusi- 
on of  the  late  war,  than  to  any  thing  else — many 
were  disgusted  with  the  depreciation  of  quality  and 
advance  of  price.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  will  be  re- 
gulated by  the  demand;  but  tlie  former  has  in  itself 
a principle  that  must  be  attended  to,  if  we  hope  for 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  adequate  to  the 
consumption  of  the  country. 

The  three  following  articles  which  reached  us  at 
about  the  same  time,  may  serve  to  support  the  polir 
cy  we  have  always  advocated.— 

From  the  Augusta  Herald. 

The  distressing  accounts  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  appear  to  have  at  length 
convinced  the  planters,  as  well  as  the  merchants, 
that  the  staple  produce  of  our  state,  has  really  been 
above  its  actual  value. 

More  than  three  thousand  bales  of  cotton  are  stor- 
ed in  this  city,  for  which  23  a 24  cts.  per  lb.  has 
been  refused,  and  which  would  not  now  sell  for  15 
cents. 

Speculations  to  an  immense  amount  have  been 
entered  into,  upon  a mere  hope  of  profit,  and  the 
consequences  must  be  ruinous:  indeed  the  extent 
of  the  evil  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Men,  who 
six  months  ago  were  wealthy,  have  hazarded  their 
fortunes  upon  a speculation  which  has  failed;  al- 

*Tliis  proposition  may  startle  some  who  are  al' 
ways  looking  abroad.  Let  us  allow  to  each  person  lib* 
of  bread,  and  3-41J>  of  meat,  and  take  into  calcula- 
tion the  grain  that  would  be  consumed  by  the  ex- 
tra supply  of  domestic  animals  required  for  them, 
and  then,  if  we  add  the  whole  together,  we  shall  see' 
that  our  boasted  exports  would  prove  inadequate  to 
the  amonnt  of  their  consumption. 
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though  they  are  not  actually  insolvent,  yet  their 
looses,  consequent  upon  the  sudden  decline  of  cot- 
ton, has  swallowed  up  the  profits  of  years  of  indus- 
try. 

The  whole  attention  of  the  planter  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  what  is  the 
consequence?  The  state  of  Georgia  is  obliged  to 
look  to  the  more  northern  states  for  bread  stuff's. — 
Corn,  which  might  be  raised  for  50  cents,  is  import- 
ed from  Massachusetts,  and  carried  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior,  at  an  expense  of  three  to 
four  dollars  per  bushel. 

We  would  advise  every  planter,  to  cultivate  at 
least  as  much  grain  as  will  suffice  for  his  own  use; 
let  this  be  the  ffrst  object  of  his  attention:  this  at- 
tained he  cannot  lose  money;  the  surplus  of  his  labor 
rnay  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, and  is  so  much  clear  gain — but  what  profit 
can  a plantation  afford,  even  if  cotton  were  50  cents 
a pound,  so  long  as  the  whole  product  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  provisions,  for  the  support 
of  his  family  and  working  hands. 

From  JYexo  York  Advocate . 

The  times. — The  pressure  of  the  times  is  now  be- 
ginning to  be  most  seriously  and  dangerously  felt. 
In  New  York,  four  or  five  highly  respectable  and  im- 
portant mercantile  houses  have  stopped  payment, 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  evil  will  be  in- 
creased. The  rage  for  speculation  has  carried  them 
beyond  their  depth,  added  to  which  the  extraordina- 
ry state  of  commerce  in  Europe  affords  no  hope  of 
better  prospects.  Under  such  circumstances,  pru- 
dence should  dictate  to  our  merchants  a cessation  of 
further  hazardous  enterprize;  and  by  a more  judi- 
cious application  of  their  means  at  home,  retrieve 
their  past  losses. 

From  the  Aurora. 

British  dry  goods  on  the  decline — good  neivs  for  the 

American  manufacturer. 

Let  the  American  people  now  turn  to  the  spindle,- 
the  day  is  near  at  hand,  when  the  cotton  planter  will 
earnestly  desire  his  cotton  to  be  sold  in  domestic  mart 
only.  The  price  of  cotton  we  hear,  has  already  fal- 
len to  lOd.  and  lid.  in  England, per. lb.  and  we  may 
expect  to  hear  of  its  being  still  lower— British  dry 
goods  have  also  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the 
raw  material,  at  the  place  of  manufacture — 33  1-3 
to  50  per  cent,  and  will  still  fall— let  the  consumer 
beware  how  he  purchases  goods  at  this  time,  forhe 
will  soon  have  to  buy  domestic  goods  at  a very  low 
rate;  let  the  wholesale  dealers  beware  how  they  buy 
of  British  agents , for  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
them;  the  goods  will  fall  too  much  upon  their  shelves 
to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

The  intention  of  this  communication  is  to  caution 
the  unwary;  we  are  going  to  have  sad  times,  and 
plenty  of  goods  under  the  hammer  at  any  price  they 
will  bring.  Let  the  man  that  can  pay  twenty  shil- 
lings take  care  of  himself. — Tom  Straddle  is  almost 
dismounted,  and  will  soon  accompany  Jack  Manches- 
ter home.  PETEK. 


Banking,  et  cetera. 

Desirable  equality.  The  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry has  lately  dispatched  his  circulars  to  the  west, 
by  which  every  land  office  in  the  United  States  is 
authorised  to  receive  payments  in  such  money  as  is 
in  good  credit  in  the  district.  We  have  no  objection 
to  urge  against  this  arrangement — on  the  contrary, 
we  would  advise  the  officers  of  government  to  re- 
ceive pay  for  the  public  land  in  any  way,  and  as  soon 
as  they  can.  But  we  think  the  Atlantic  states  have 
an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  liberality  of  go- 


vernment, and  to  demand  that  the  collectors  be  in- 
structed to  receive  payment  for  duties  due  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  any  money  which  shall  be  in  good  cre- 
dit in  their  respective  districts. — Petersburg  Intel. 

It  is  said  the  arrangements  for  placing  the  depo- 
sits of  the  United  States  in  the  Farmers’  and  Me- 
chanics’ bank  of  Cincinnati,  have  entirely  failed. 

Ohio  banks.  The  bank  of  Steubenville,  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  bank  at  Steubenville,  and 
the  bank  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Ohio,  have  resumed 
specie  payments.  The  Western  Reserve  bank,  the 
bank  of  Marietta,  the  bank  of  Chillicothe,  and  the 
Lancaster  bank,  are  said  to  “continue  '*  to  pay  specie; 
as  also  the  St.  Clairsville  bank,  which  is  winding  up 
its  concerns. 

Bank  of  the  U.  S.  The  late  orders  of  the  bank  of 
the  U.  S.  to  their  office  at  Washington  City,  to  force 
the  payment  of  debts  lying  over,  does  not  seem  to 
be  well  relished  by  the  good  people  of  the  district 
— and  complaint  is  made  that  Jive  years  have  been 
allowed  to  certain  speculators  to  pay  off  - their  notes. 

Brokers.  There  is  a great  outcry  about  this  very 
accommodating  fraternity  of  shavers,  by  some  of  the 
cankers.  The  banks  made  the  brokers,  and  in  the 
rapid  decrease  of  the  former(  which  we  most  sincere- 
ly pray  for!) — there  will  be  a rapid  diminution  of  sha- 
ing  and  shavers.  But  let  not  bank-makers  grovel  at 
their  “legitimate”  off  spring,  the  brokers! 

Counte-feits.  By  the  amount  received  at  the  office 
of  the  Register,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  at 
least  one  million  of  dollars,  in  counterfeit  five  dol- 
lar notes,  on  the  Marine  bank  of  Baltimore,  are 
spread  through  the  western  country.  We  return 
a number  every  week.  These  notes  are  easily 
detected  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
genuine  bills — but  are  done  well  enough  to  deceive 
strangers.  Some  counterfeit  tens  of  this  bank,  also 
of  the  old  emission,  are  met  with. 

The  police  of  New  York  has  published  an  inter- 
cepted despatch  from  a counterfeiter  to  his  partner 
in  trade,  detailing  the  progress  he  had  made  in  mo- 
ney-making— he  mentions  the  names  of  about  FIF- 
TY banks,  the  plates  for  striking  the  notes  of  which 
he  had  got  engraved,  Stc.  The  story  is  probable 
enough,  for  on  most  of  the  banks  as  stated  by  him, 
we  know  that  counterfeits  are  in  circulation. — The 
business  of  making  and  passing  off  such  bills  is  a re- 
gular affair — thus  one  speculation  begets  another; 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  any  company  of  counterfeit- 
ers have  yet  been  incorporated  under  their  proper 
appellation. 

We  reiterate  what  we  have  said — there  is  no  safe- 
ty to  the  people  in  general,  that  is,  those  not  accus- 
tomed to  handle  and  observe  many  and  different 
bank  notes,  except  in  refusing  to  receive  any  except 
such  as  are  issued  in  their  neighborhood,  or  compos- 
ing its  common  currency. 

Legal  tender!  We  see  that  certificates  to  be  issu- 
ed at  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  for  foreign  coin 
or  bullion  deposited  therein,  are  recommended  as  a 
legal  tender,  by  a writer  in  the  Baltimore  Federal 
Gazette;  who  would  also  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
American  coin,  and  at  once  bless  us  with  a paper 
currency.  He  seems  to  desire  that  payment  of  those 
certificates  in  money,  mightbe  demanded  at  the  eml 
of  “10  or  20  years” — if  it  should  be  convenient,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  re-coip  the  cash  or  coin  the  bul- 
lion! 

Bank  of  England.— Wc  have  received  a devise 
for  a bank  note,  published  in  England  by  Mr.  Hone. 
On  the  left  are  these  words  “specimen  of  a bank 
note — not  to  be  imitated.  Submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  bank  directors  and  the  inspection  of 
the  public.”  Undcf  these  words  is  the  represent  a 
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tion  of  manacles — a rope — a figure  of  Britannia  swal- 
lowing’ human  beings;  and  a prison  window  with 
twelve  heads  looking  through  the  bars.  On  the 
right  are  these  words  “Bank  restriction,”  under 
which  is  a gallows,  on  the  supporters  of  which  are 
written  “ Bank  Post  * with  eight  men  and  three  wo- 
men hanging.  Over  their  heads  are  written,  “[  pro- 
mise to  perform  No. adlib,  during  the  issue  of 

bank  notes  easily  imitated,  and  until  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  or  tlie  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  death.”  the  note  is  signed  “For  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  England.  J'.  Ketch.” 

Franklin  Gazette. 

Kenntcky , The  people  of  this  state  are  reaping 
“the  full  harvest  of  misery,”  by  reason  of  their  banks, 
which  we  mournfully  predicted  a long  time  ago. 
“Warrants,  writs  and  executions”  are  becoming  al- 
most as  common  as  bank  notes  were!  There  will 
be  no  peace  for  the  people  until  the  quantity  of  the 
banks  are  reduced,  and  those  that  may  remain  are 
compelled  to  recollect  that  they  cannot  do  what  they 
please.  The  paper  age  must  pass  away,  and  specu- 
lation must  fail.  At  present,  the  command  of  what 
passes  for  money  is  not  in  those  who  hold  property, 
but  in  such  as  are  directors  of  banks,  or  who  hold 
shares  in  them.  Real  wealth  has  little  to  do  with 
the  circuladon  of  money,  at  this  time,  because  the 
priests  of  Mammon  want  it  for — themselves.  We 
allude  chiefly,  to  the  modern  money -shops.  Many 
of  the  old  banks  are  yet  highly  honorable  and  emi- 
nently useful  institutions. 

In  Virginia.  W e understand  that  the  office  of  the 
bank  of  the  U.  States,  in  this  city,  not  only  refuses 
to  receive  the  notes  of  the  other  offices  of  that  bank, 
(as  has  been  long  known  to  the  public)  but  also  re- 
fuses the  notes  of  the  branches  of  the  Virginia  state 
banks  m every  case,  and  even  in  certain  cases  the 
notes  of  the  mother  bank,  except  in  payment  o f debts. 
It  is  understood  that  this  measure  has  been  adopted 
to  prevent  its  notes  from  being  drawn  out  for  the 
purpose  of  remittances  to  the  noi-thern  towns,  where 
they  are  worth  rather  more  than  the  notes  of  the 
state  banks,  in  consequence  of  being  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  custom  house  bonds;  and  that  this  measure 
is  put  in  force-in  those  cases  only  where  this  inten- 
tion of  money  changing  is  detected  in  the  transac- 
tion.* 

The  two  state  banks  have  also  been  compelled  to 
refuse  the  notes  of  their  own  branches,  except  in 
the  payment  of  debts. — This  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  balances  against  them  on  the 
part  of  the  office  of  the  United  States  bank,  inas- 
much as  it  will  prevent  persons  holding  branch  notes 
from  depositing  them,  and  then  givingchecks  in  fa- 
-v.or  of  that  office.  In  other  words,  those  who  have 
branch  notes,  and  have  no  payments  to  make  in  the 
mother  banks,  will  have  to  resort  to  the  branches, 
i instead  of  depositing  them  in  the  mother  bank,  as 
j^eretofore.  Richmond  Enquirer. 

Bad  times.  The  great  European  houses  having 
agreed  to  loan  the  French  government  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  have  found  themselves  hard  pressed: 
and  in  taking  care  of  themselves,  they  crush  every 
body  else. 

*We  consider  “money  changing-”  as  lawful  a bu- 
siness as  money-making.  Bank  notes  are  as  legally 
things  of  merchandize  as  bales  of  old  rags,  imported 
ti-oin  Jtal  .,  or  collected  throughout  our  own  coun- 
try, and  the  value  of  each  depends  upon  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  commodity  maybe  converted 
into  gold  and  silver,  or  something  that  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  those  metals.  Ed.  Req. 


At  the  same  time?;  the  bank  of  England  has  re 
duced  its  circulation  from  thirty  six  millions  ster- 
ling, to  twenty  seven,  that  is,  they  have  called  in 
about  forty  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  private  bankers  have  at  the  same  time 
been  compelled  to  call  in  about  the  same  amount. 

These  two  causes  account  fully  for  the  great 
scarcity  of  money  in  England,  France  and  Holland 
— and  for  the  fall  of  prices  and  the  want  of  purcha- 
sers for  every  article. 

The  extent  to  which  this  depression  will  go  is  as 
yet  unascertained — nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any 
body  to  foresee  it. — Boston  Weekly  Report. 

A London  paper  of  March  28,  says — “The  Gazette 
of  last  night  contains  a list  of  thirty  bankrupts;  some 
of  the  houses  have  been  established  near  a century,- 
which  is  a melancholy  proof  of  the  present  state  of 
trade  and  commerce.”  The  same  paper  observes 
that  the  stocks  have  fallen  one  and  a half  per  cent, 
in  consequence  of  the  news  of  the  cession  of  the 
Floridas. 


American  Manufactures. 

At  a meeting  of  a number  of  the  citizens  of  Bal- 
timore, held  at  the  Merchants’  coffee-house,  pursu- 
ant to  a public  notice,  on  Tuesday  evening  the  23d 
Feb.  1810: 

Col.  Jas  Mosher  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Leo’d  Matthews  appointed  secretary. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  it  is  expedient  to  es- 
tablish a society  for  the  encouragement  of  American 
* Manufactures  and  Domestic  (Economy . 

The  following  was  proposed  as  the  constitution  of 
the  society,  and  adopted  unanimously: 

CONSTITUTION  of  the  Maryland  Association 
for  the  encouragement  of  \mekican  Manufactures 
and  Domestic  (Economy. 

Article  1. — This  society  shall  hear  the  name  and 
styleof  “The  Maryland  (Economical  Association.” 

Article  2. — Each  person,  on  becoming  a mem- 
ber of  this  society,  shall  subscribe  the  constitution 
thereof,  and  thereby  pledge  himself  to  promote  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  established,  by  giving  a pre- 
ference to  American  manufactures  in  all  cases  where 
they  may  be  used  or  consumed  consistently  with 
true  economy. 

ArticleS.—  All  residents  of  the  U,  States  may  be- 
come members  ofthisassociation,  on  paying  one  dol- 
lar at  the  time  of  subscribing  the  constitution,  and 
one  dollar  annually  thereafter. 

Article  4. — The  affairs  of  the  society  shall  be  ma- 
naged by  a president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  six 
directors,  who  shall  constitute  a board  of  nine  di- 
rectors. 

Article  5. — In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the 
attending  members  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a 
president  pro  tern.  The  president,  or  any  two  di- 
rectors, shall  have  power  to  call  a special  meeting 
of  the  board,  and  a majority  from  time  to  time  may 
fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may  occur. 

Article  6. — The  directors,  or  a majority  of  them, 
shall  organize  their  own  board,  form  rules  and  by- 
laws for  its  government;  and  generally  do  all  mat- 
ters and  things  which  they  may  conceive  will  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  society. 

Article  7. — There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  on 
the  4th  Tuesday  in  February,  for  the  choice  of  a 
president,  tieasurer,  secretarjr,  and  six  directory, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
come  before  them. 

Article  8, — There  shall  be  four  general  stated 
meetings  of  the  society  in  each  year,  to  wit:  On  the 
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4th  Tuesday  of  February,  April,  October  and  De- 
cember. 

Resolved,  That  the  meeting*  now  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  officers,  agreeably  to  the  constitution; 
when  the  following  citizens  were  duly  elected  to 
the  offices  annexed  to  their  names: 

William  Patterson,  President , 

Isaac  Burneston,  Treasurer , 

.Leonard  Matthews,  Secretary , 

James  Mosher, 

J M.  F.  Williams,  j 
AlexM’K,m  t Director$. 

A.  J.  Schwartze,  \ 

John  Hillen,  | 

Luke  Tiernan,  J 

Resolved , That  the  officers  of  this  society  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  an  address  to  the  public,  setting 
forth  the  objects  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary,  and  published  in  all  the 
newspapers  in  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  the  meeting  adjourn  to  the  fourth 
Tuesday  in  April. 

JAMES  MOSHER,  Chairman. 

L.  Matthews,  Secretary. 


In  offering  the  constitution  of  the  “Maryland 
{Economical  Association”  to  the  consideration  of 
the  public,  it  is  requisite  to  say,  that  its  provisions, 
although  patriotic,  do  not  ask  a sacrifice  of  pri- 
vate interest  to  public  welfare;  this  is  secondary, 
and  individual  emolument  the  first  object  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Necessity  is  the  source  of  exertion;  it  has  proved 
so  in  nations  as  well  as  individuals  who  have  be- 
nefitted  by  it.  The  excess  of  population  which  can- 
not be  usefully  employed  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil, 
necessarily  creates  manufacturers.  If  England,  a 
century  since,  had  not  been  compelled  by  necessity 
to  invite  the  distressed  of  other  nations,  her  policy 
might,  and  either  must,  have  placed  her  in  the  ad- 
vantageous situation  she  now  enjoys  as  to  her  ma- 
nufactures. 

We  have  lived  to  see  that  necessity  among  our- 
selves; already  we  are  tributary  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth;  already  do  we  see  the  period  approach, 
when,  if  we  continue  in  the  road  which  we  have  so 
far  pursued,  we  shall  be  ruined;  a fate  doomed  to  a 
people  who  voluntarily  abandon  their  own  resources 
to  the  avidity  of  foreign  nations.  Andean  we  hesitate 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  ages?  Can  we  refrain 
from  using  the  means  which  nature  has  so  plentiful- 
ly placed  within  our  reach?  Shall  we  go  for  our 
* clothing  to  foreign  countries,  when  we  have  the  raw 
materials  of  the  very  best  quality  w ithin  ourselves? 
— Shall  vre  send  them  to  Europe,  to  have  them  re- 
turned again,  under  great  additional  charges,  which 
we  may  save?  Or  have  we  not  skilful  workmen,  to 
convert  these  very  materials  into  the  desired  and 
desirable  fabrics?  Surely  this  ought  not  to  be  the 
case.  Repeatedly  has  it  been  demonstrated  that 
our  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  may  vie  with 
any  foreign  fabrics,  and  at  prices,  too,  much  lower 
than  those  imported,  of  equal  quality.  To  encou- 
rage, then,  these  home  manufactures,  is  the  chief 
aim  of  the  association;  and,  with  these  views,  we  re- 
spectfully call  on  our  fellow-citizens  for  their  sup- 
port and  g-ood  example. 

Those  who  first  recommended  the  association, 
will  be  called  on  in  a few  days,  by  Mr.  Emmerson, 
for  their  signatures,  as  well  as  such  other  citizens  as 
may  think  proper  to  become  members. 

WM.  PATTERSON,  President. 

E.  Matthews,  Secretary. 


National  Interests. 

Address  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

No.  IV. 

Philadelphia,  April  L26th,  1819. 
We  have  presented  to  your  view,  fellow-citizens?, 
a cursory  sketch  of  the  admirable  and  beneficent 
policy  of  Great  Britain,*  on  the  all-important  and 
vital  point  of  fostering  and  protecting  domestic  in- 
dustry— a policy,  we  repeat,  and  wish  steadily  borne 
in  mind,  in  direct  hostility  with  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith,  which  number  among  their  supporters 
so  large  a portion  of  our  citizens. 

We  now  request  your  attention  to  the  policy  of  a 
mighty  empire,  whose  situation  bears  considerable 
analogy  to  th&t  of  this  country. 

Russia,  like  the  United  States,  possesses  territo- 
ries of  most  immoderate  extent,  which  are  very 
slenderly  peopled.  The  cultivation  of  her  vacant 
lands,  according  to  the  captivating  and  plausible 
theories  of  many  of  oiu*  citizens,  might  find  employ- 
ment for  all  her  inhabitants.  And  as  other  nations, 
if  “freedom  of  trade  -vert  restored”  according  to  Adam 
Smith,  “could  furnish  her  with  commodities  cheaper 
than  she  could  manufacture  them,”  she  ought  to  open 
her  ports  to  the  merchandise  of  all  the  world. 

But,  low  as  we  fastidiously  and  unjustly  rate  her 
policy,  she  has  too  much  good  sense  to  adopt  a max- 
im, so  pernicious  in  its  results,  although  so  plausible 
in  its  appearance.  And  let  us  add,  its  plausibility  is 
only  in  appearance.  It  vanishes  on  even  a cursory 
examination. 

Russia  completely  fulfils  the  indispensable  duty 
of  fostering  and  protecting  domestic  industrv,  and 
guarding  it  against  the  destructive  consequences  of 
overwhelming  foreign  competition.  This  is  the 
great  platform  of  her  political  system,  as  it  ought  to 
be  of  all  political  systems:  and  it  is  painful  to  state, 
that  so  far  as  respects  this  cardinal  point,  she  is  at 
least  a century  in  advance  of  the  U.  States.  She  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a revenue,  which,  with  too 
many  statesmen,  appears  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  object  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a tariff.  No.  She  prohibits,  under  penalty 
of  confiscation,  nearly  all  the  articles  with  which  her 
own  subjects  can  supply  her,  unaffected  by  the  ter- 
rors, so  powerfully  felt  in  other  countries,  of  giving 
a monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  her  own  people 
terrors  which  have  probably  cost  the  United  States 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  since  the  war—  ter- 
rors which  the  profound  and  sage  maxim  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  quoted  in  our  last  number,  oug'ht  to 
have  laid  in  the  grave  of  oblivion  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  never  to  rise  again  to  impair  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  or  the  happiness  of  its  citizens. 

The  annexed  list  deserves  the  most  pointed  atten- 
tion, and  ernnot  fail  to  surprise  the  citizens  of  a 
country,  where  unfortunately  nothing  is  prohibited, 
how  great  soever  the  domestic  supply,  and  where 

♦Objections  have  been  made  to  our  statement  of 
the  prosperity  of  England  resulting  from  her  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry.  Those  objections  are 
grounded  on  the  oppression  she  lias  exer  cised  on, 
and  the  abject  state  of,  some  of  her  dependencies! 
This,  we  apprehend,  does  not  in  the  least  militate 
with  our  view,  which  went  +o  prove,  from  indisputa- 
ble facts,  that  the  protection  of  domestic  industrv  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  had  there  produced  as 
great  a mass  of  wealth  and  prosperity  as  had  ever 
existed.  Her  wars,  which  greatly  impair  that  pros- 
perity, and  her  treatment  of  her  dependencies,  have 
■ not  tfie  most  remote  connexion  with  our  theory. 
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there  are  hardly  any  duties  deserving  the  name  of 
prohibitory,  and  very  few  affording  adequate  pro- 
tection. 

Articles  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  Rus- 
sia. 

Anchors  Female  dresses  >nd  Plates 

All  sorts  of  ginger-  fashions  in  general  Powder  boxes  of  all 
bread  Fur  caps  of  every  sorts 

All  kinds  of  dress,  ex*  kind  Paper 

cent  belonging  toForte  pianos  Parchment 

travellers  Fans  Pewter 

Buttcr  Fishing  nets  Pip:  suf  all  sorts 

Beer  of  every  kind  Fringes  of  all  kinds  Pomatum 

Biscuit  of  every  kind  Fire  engines  Pocket  books  of  all 

BUS)S  Fine  black  cloth, and  kinds 

Buttons  coarse  cloth  of  all  Pots 

Bas  reliefs  colors  Pewter  and  pewter 

Brushes  Fire  pumps  of  all  vessels 

Boots  kinds  Paper  hangings 

Baskets  Groupes  of  figures  Plated  metal 

Bombs  Girandoles  Quills 

Bullets  Glasses  for  pictures  Rape  oil 

Bar-iron  Girdles  and  sashes  Ribands  of  order 

Beans  and  peas,  fresh  Grain  spirits  of  every  Rum,  till  January 
er  dried  kind  1819 

Git)  Ribands 

Galloons  Slippers 

Gayters  Spangles  and  links 

Garters  of  all  kinds  Sealing  wax 
Glass,  crystal,  and  o-  Spurs  ** 
ther  lanterns  Silks  and  satins 

sorts  Gold,  silver  lace,  silk,  Statues 

Black  iron,  double  thread,  woolen,  ca-  Small  shot 
and  single,  in  mels  hair  and  cot*  Stove  pipes  of  all 

■wedges,  in  sheets,  ton  laces  sorts 

in  plates  wrought  Gunpowder  Sword  belts  of  all  sorts 

into  vessels,  or  Gold  or  silver  plate  Straw  and  rush  mats 
other  articles  Glassware  Sword,  sabre  and 

Brass  ornaments  Glue  poignard  handles 

wrought,  or  cast,  Galoon  Saltpetre 

gilded  or  otherwise  Gilded  metals  and  Sausages 

Bracketts  spangles  Soap 

Cannon  balls  Grape  wines  infused  Shoes  of  all  sorts 

Candclahras  in  cherries,  pears  Shot 

Chimney  tiles  or  other  fruits  Silver  lace,  wire. 

Columns,  vases,  and  Hydromel  hooks  and  eyes 

every  article  made  Hats  of  every  kind  Stuffs  enriched  with 
of  marble  or  ala-  Hair  for  making  wigs  images  of  saints 
baster  Harpsichords  Stills 

Chocolate  Horse  harness  of  eve-  Tobacco 

Confectionary  of  all  ry  kind  Tobacco  boxes 

kinds  Housings  Tea  of  every  kind 

Cottons,  tissued,  Honey  Teapots 

painted,  printed  or  Horn  combs  Tea  tables 

grey  Hair  powder  Tinsel 

Clothes-brushes  made  Horns  of  elks  and  Thimbles  of  all  kinds 
of  dog-grass  and  stags  Tinsel  beat  out  flat 

rushes  Hinges,  and  other  ar-  Tables 

Crystals  and  glasses  tides  of  iron  ware  Trunks  of  every 
for  lustres  and  gi- Indigo  k'nd, 

randoles  Ink  and  ink  powder  Thread,  down,  cha- 

Cheiftiers,  trictracks,  Inkstands  of  all  kinds  mois,  or  silk  stock- 


Beds  of  all  kinds 
Blank-books 
Bellows 
Basins 

Bolts  for  doors 
Balass  rubies  of  alj 


and  every  other  Isinglass 
kind  of  articles  for  Jewelry 
games 
Cannons 
Coach-whips 
Canary  seed 
Corals  of  all  sorts 
Codec  mills 
Clocks 

Cloth  of  every  kind 
except  cambric 
CoSVe  pots 
Candlesticks 
China 

Cases  of  all  kinds 
Chimney  pieces 
Cards 

Cords  for  fishing 


ings 

Tinselled  Jace 

Lustres  Tinselled  edgings 

Linen  of  all  kinds  red  and  white 
Lamp  wicks  Thread  lace  gilded. 

Looking  glasses  plated  and  tinsel- 

Lucks  of  all  kinds  led 

Lime  Urns 

Lace  and  thread  em-  Utensils  fabricated 
broidered  with  in  large  founderies 

gold  Veiveted  and  tin- 

Linen,  muslin  and  selled,  and  all  kinds 

silk  handkerchiefs  of  tapestry 
Macaroni,  Vessels  of  crystal 

Mushrooms  - Vinegar 

Marks  of  distinction  Vermicelli 
Muslins  Vases 

Mustard  White-smith’s  work 

lines,  and  other  ar-  Meat  of  eyery  kind,  Wooden  furniture 
tides  of  that  sort  smoked,  dried  or  Wax  candles 


Cocks  (for  vessels)  of  salted 

all  sorts  Muffs 

Boor  and  v/indow  Mittens 

cases  Metal  plates  (for 

Down  chimney  backs) 

Dried  or  preserved  Nightcaps 
frui  ts  Nails  of  all  kinds 

Dressed  skins  and  all  Pins 

articles  of  leather  Playing  cards 
Dolls  of  all  kinds  Pewter  milled  and 
Delf  ware  made  into  vessels 

Embroidery  of  every  Pieces  of  iron  not 
kind  beaten  out  nor 

Equipage  of  all  kinds  wrought 

Enamelled  watches 


Woolen  cloths  and 
frizes  of  all  kinds 

Walking  canes  and 
sticks 

Wax,  white  and  yel- 
low 

Wadding 

Wafers 

Woolen  or  silk  cover- 
lids 

Woolen,  thread  or 
cotton  gloves.* 


^Tajriffdes  droits  dedouane  de  L’empire  Russe,  1816,  p.  79. 


An  appalling  reflection  arises  from  the  view  here 
given  of  the  policy  of  Russia;  a reflection  which  we 
would  willingly  suppress,  but  which,  fellow  citizens, 
justice  to  the  subject  forces  us  to  present  to  your 
minds.  We  are  imperiously  led  to  offer  it  from  a 
conviction,  that  to  induce  a patient  to  submit  to  me- 
dicine or  regimen,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  his  disease.  And  in 
the  present  disordered  state  of  our  manufactures, 
trade  and  commerce,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
“hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,”  and' “nought  exter 
nuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice.” 

The  United  States,  as  is  admitted  by  writers  of 
various  nations,  enjoy  the  best  form  of  government 
in  the  world.  It  would  therefore  be  natural  to  pre- 
sume, that  with  such  a government,  and  with  a re- 
presentation, probably  as  freely  and  as  fairly  chosen 
as  any  legislative  body  in  any  age  or  country,  the 
solid  interests  of  its  various  descriptions  of  citizens 
would  be  more  scrupulously  guarded  than  those  of 
any  other  nation.  Yet  we  have  before  us  the  most 
cogent  and  the  most  irresistible  proof  of  the  extreme 
fallacy  of  such  a presumption,  so  far  as  regard^  the 
large  and  important  class  of  citizens  engaged  in 
manufactures,  on  whose  success  and  prosperity  so 
much  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  nations  de- 
pends. This  description  of  citizens*  must  look  with 

*It  is  common,  we  apprehend,  for  some  of  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  southern  states,  to  re-i 
gard  with  disesteem,  or,  to  use  a common  phrase, 
to  look  down  on  manufacturers  as  beneath  them  in 
point  of  respectability.  To  this  source  may  proba- 
bly be  ascribed  the  inflexible  refusal  of  that  protec- 
tion which  was  so  earnestly  solicited  for  the  manu- 
facturing- interest  throughout  the  union.  Tt  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  conceive  of  a greater  absurdity.  We 
touch  this  delicate  subject  freely.  We,  however, 
mean  no  offence,  and  hope  none  will  be  taken. 
Our  object,  we  trust,  will  be  regarded  by  liberal 
minded  men  as  not  only  innocent,  but  laudable. 
It  is  to  correct  a deep  rooted  and  pernicious  preju- 
dice, which  tends  to  produce  jealousy  and  alienation 
between  the  different  members  of  one  family,  who, 
ought  to  cherish  for  each  other  kindly  senti- 
ments of  regard  and  good  will,  and  who  are  so  close- 
ly connected  in  point  of  interest,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  to  suffer  heavily,  without  the  others  be- 
ing deeply  affected.  We  freely  ask,  and  request  a 
candid  reply,  can  there  in  the  eye  of  reason  and 
common  sense  be  found  on  the  most  impartial  scru- 
tiny any  superiority  in  a South  Carolina  or  Virginia 
planter,  surrounded  by  five  hundred  negro  slaves, 
over  a proprietor  of  one  of  the  extensive  factories 
in  Rhode  Island,  in  which  an  equal  number  of  free, 
independent,  and  happy  workmen,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  are  employed?  As  our  object  is  con- 
ciliation, we  forbear  to  assert  any  superiority  on  the 
other  side.  But  in  order  to  afford  a fair  opportunity 
of  deciding  this  important  question  of  the  merits, 
demerits  and  usefulness  of  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  citizen^,  we  state  some  important  facts  which 
bear  forcibly  on  this  subject.  In  the  year  1815, 
there  were  -ivithin  thirty  miles  of  the  town  of  Provi- 


dence 

Cotton  manufactories  140 

Containing  in  actual  operation — spindles,  130,000 
Using  annually- — bales  of  cotton  29,000 

Producing  yards  of  the  kinds  of  cotton 

goods  usually  made  27,840,000 

The  weaving  of  which  at  eight  cents 

per  yard  amounts  to  $2,227,200 

Total  value  of  the  cloth  $6,000,000 

Persons  steadily  employee!  26,000 
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envy  at  the  paternal  and  fostering- care  bestowed  on 
persons  ofthe  same  class  by  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
one  of  the  most  despotic  monarchs  of  Christendom. 
The  contrast  is  immense,  striking1,  and  decisive.— 
It  reflects  honor  on  the  profound  wisdom  and  sound 
policy  of  that  prince — and,  fellow  citizens,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  painful  sensations  in  your  minds,  to  re- 
flect how  the  United  States  sink  on  the  comparison. 

This  is  a most  impressive  point,  and  evinces  how 
short  sig-hted  mankind  are.  It  could  never  have 
entered  into  the  mind  of  Hancock,  Adams,  Frank- 
lin, Washing-ton,  or  any  of  those  illustrious  men, 
who  in  the  field  or  cabinet  achieved  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  country,  that  before  the  lapse  of  half 
a century,  American  citizens  should  be  forced  to 
make  invidious  comparisons  between  their  own  si- 
tuation and  that  of  the  subjects  of  a despotic  empire; 
and  that  the  protection  denied  to  their  industry  is 
liberally  afforded  to  the  subjects  of  Russia. 

In  order  to  render  this  extraordinary  and  almost 
incredible  fact  more  striking,  we  shall,  fellow  citi- 
zens, compare  the  situation  of  a subject  of  Russia 
and  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  engaged,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  former,  we  will  suppose,  embarks  $50,000 
in  that  business.  He  has  no  competition  to  dread 
but  that  of  his  fellow  subjects.  His  paternal  go- 
vernment closes  the  door  against  his  destruction,  by 
shutting  out  all  interference  from  any  other  nation. 
He  has  a large  and  beneficial  market,  and  in  con- 
sequence enriches  himself,  and  adds  to  the  wealth, 
the  strength,  the  power  and  the  resources  of  his 
country. 

What  a chilling  contrast  when  we  regard  the  si- 
tuation of  the  American  engaged  in  the  same  use- 
ful line  of  business.  When  he  has  expended  his 
capital,  established  his  works,  and  entertains  what 
he  has  ground  to  deem  a reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  of  that  reward  to  which  honest  industry 
has  so  fair  a claim,  the  market,  on  the  supply  of 
which  he  formed  all  his  calculations,  is  deluged 
with  rival  articles,  manufactured  in  Europe  of  cot- 
ton raised  in  his  own  country,  or  by  Hindoos,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  thousand  miles,  which  can  be  afford- 
ed at  lower  prices  than  his,  and  which  accordingly 
destroys  his  chances  of  sale.  He  cast  an  iraplor- ! 
ing  eye  to  his  representatives  for  the  same  kind  of  j 
relief  which  England,  France,  and  Russia  afford  j 
their  subjects  and  the  refusal  of  which  is  a manifest 
dereliction  of  duty.  His  representatives,  acting  on 
the  maxims  of  Adam  Smith,  and  disregarding  the 
admonitory  lessons  of  those  mighty  nations,  meet 
him  with  a positive  refusal;  and  he  sinks  a victim  of 

We  may  demand  whether,  throughout  the  world, 
there  is  to  be  found  any  equal  space  devoted  whol- 
ly to  agriculture,  which  furnishes  employment  to 
one  fourth  part  of  the  number  of  individuals,  or  pro- 
duces one-fourth  of  the  amounts  of  wealth  or  happi- 
ness? 

e trust  that  this  brief  view  will  serve  to  remove 
the  film  from  the  eyes  of  those  citizens  who,  for  want 
of  due  consideration,  have  cherished  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  manufactures,  and  manufacturers,  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  truth,  and  so  pregnant 
with  ruinous  consequences. 

“Honor  or  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

“Act  well  your  part:  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

And  the  manufacturer  of  cottons,  woolens,  watch- 
es,  paper,  books,  hats  or  shoes,  who  “acts  well  his 
part”  has  no  reason  tQ  shrink,  and  we  trust  he  never 
will  shrink,  from  a comparison  with  any  of  his  fellow 
men,  whether  merchants,  farmers,  planters  or  men 
of  overgrown  wealth. 


a policy  long  scouted  out  of  all  the  wise  nations  of 
Europe,  and  which  now  only  lingers  in,  and  blights 
and  blasts  the  happiness  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

T.he  subject  is  too  important  not  to  warrant  us 
in  casting  another  slight  glance  at  it,  and  placing 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  that  -of  Russia  in 
stronger  contrast. 

Russia  raises  no  cotton.  All  her  supplies  are 
derived  from  remote  quarters,  and  yet  she  prohi- 
bits  the  importation  of  cotton  fabrics,  of  every  dc- 
sc rip  Jo  a,  except  cambrics,  from  all  nations  what* 
ever,  friends  and  foes  alike,  in  order  to  foster  a 
manufacture  which  does  not  appear  congenial  to 
her. 

The  United  States  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
cotton  manufacture,  being  capable  of  raising  the 
raw  material,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  quanti- 
ties commensurate  with  the  demand  of  the  w hole 
world.  And  yet  cotton  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion (except  those  below  twenty-five  cents  per 
yard,  which  are  dutied  as  at  twenty -five  cents)  arc 
freely  admitted  at  the  very  inefficient  duty  of  twen- 
ty-seven and  a half  per  cent,  in  consequence  of 
which,  great  numbers  of  the  most  promising  es- 
tablishments have  been  destroyed.  The  raw  ma- 
terial is  transported  across  the  Atlantic,  3000  miles, 
at  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  re- 
turned to  us  at  the  rate  of  from  one  dollar  to  five 
dollars— thus  fostering  the  industry  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe,  and  consigning  our  o\\ » work- 
men to  poverty,  and  often  to  mendicity— their  em- 
ployers to  the  long  list  of  bankrupts  which  are  dai- 
ly increasing  in  our  towns  and  cities — and  impo- 
verishing the  nation.  On  this  system  and  its  conse- 
quences we  shall  descant  more  at  large  on  a f ture 
occasion.  For  the  present  we  shall  barely  state 
that  the  policy  of  England  during  the  dark  ages  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.  as  sketched  in  our  last 
number,  was  far  superior  to  ours. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  powerful  and  eloquent 
memorials  were  presented  to  congress  from  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  New  London, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  they  implored  the  aid  of  government,  in  the 
most  respectful  terms.  To  narrow  the  range  of 
objection,  they  bounded  their  requests  generally  to 
a prohibition  of  cotton  manufactures,  except  nan- 
keens, from  the  East  Indies,  andtosuch  an  increase 
of  duties  on  those  from  other  quarters,  as  would 
save  the  revenue  from  injury  by  the  prohibition.— - 
The  memorials  were  filled  with  predictions  of  the 
ruinous  consequences  that  would  result  from  the 
contrary  policy.  Their  simple  request,  enforced 
by  a most  luminous  train  of  reasoning-,  was  unhap- 
pily rejected:  and  it  is  altnos"  demonstrable,  that  to 
this  rejection  a large  portion  of  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  which  at  present  overspread  the 
face  of  the  country  may  be  ascribed.  All  the  gloo- 
my predictions  of  the  memorials  have  unfortunate- 
ly become  history. 

A consideration  of  the  rejection  ofthe  first  prav- 
er  ofthe  memorials,  which  respects  the  prohibition 
of  East  India  cottons,  is  calculated  to  excite  an  equal 
degree  of  regret  and  astonishment.  The  East  In- 
dia trade,  during  the  continuance  of  the  wars  in 
Europe,  when  we  had  markets  in  that  quarter  and 
in  some  of  the  colonies  of  the  belligerents,  for  the 
surplus  of  our  importations  from  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  probably  advantageous,  or  at 
least  not  injurious.  But  as  at  present  earned  on, 
it  is  highly  pernicious,  by  the  exhausting  drain  of 
specie  it  creates.  On  this  strong  ground,  and  more-- 
over  as  the.  coarse  fabrics  from,  that  quarter,  as 
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stated  in  the  memorials,  are  made  of  inferior  mate- 
rials, and  as  we  possess  a boundless  capacity  of  sup- 
ply, every  principal  of  sound  policy,  regard  for  the 
vital  interests  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  para- 
mount claim  on  them  from  so  useful  a body  of  citi- 
zens, for  protection,  ought  to  have  insured  compli- 
ance with  the  request.  To  all  these  considerations 
lio  attention  was  paid. 

Policy  of  F ederick  II.  o f Prussia. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  given  of  the  poli- 
cy of  Russia,  we  invite  attention  to  that  of  Frederick 
II.  Of  his  integrity  and  his  regard  for  the  rights  of 
his  neighbors,  there  may  be  more  than  doubts  en- 
tertained. But  on  his  profound  wisdom  and  saga- 
city as  a statesman  the  world  is  agreed.  A dissent- 
ing voice  is  no  where  heard.  On  these  points  he 
would  stand  comparison  with  any  monarch  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times*  and  would  rise  paramount 
over  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred.  His  system  of 
political  economy  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration,  and  cannotfail  to  shed  strong 
light  on  the  important  subject  we  are  discussing. 

To  the  promotion  of  the  industry  of  his  subjects, 
he  bestowed  the  most  unremitting  attention,  well 
knowing  that  it  was  the  most  certain  means  of  in- 
creasing the  population  of  his  dominions,  and  of 
course  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  his  subjects,  as 
well  as  his  own  power.  From  this  grand  and  para- 
mount object  he  was  never  a moment  diverted  by 
his  ambitious  wars;  and  notwithstanding  the  desola- 
tion they  caused*  he  doubled  the  population  of  his 
paternal  estates  during  his  reign.  'To  foster  and 
protect  arts  and  manufactures,  he  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense;*  and  was  so  completely  success- 
ful that  he  not  only  doubled  and  trebled  the  num- 
ber of  artists  and  manufacturers  in  those  brandies 
already  established,  but  introduced  a great  variety 
formerly  not  practised  by  his  subjects;f  and  thus, 
instead  of  being  tributary  to  other  nations,  as  she 
hadformerly  been,  Prussia  was  enabled  to  exporther 
manufactures  to  an  immense  extent  to  distant  coun- 
tries. f 

The  measures  he  adopted  for  attaining  these 
great  ends,  were  worthy  of  the  high  character  he 
enjoys  as  a statesman.  He  made  large  loans  to 

* “The  king  protects  and  encourages  manufacturers 
in  every  possible  manner , especially  by  advancing  large 
sums  of  money  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  their  ma- 
nufactures, animating  them  by  rewards,  and  establish- 
ing magazines  of  wool  in  all  the  little  towns,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  small  woolen,  manufacturers.” — Hertzberg’s 
discourses  delivered  at  Berlin,  1786,  p.  25. 

j-  “Before  the  comiyencement  of  this  reign,  Prussia, 
had  but  few  silk  manufacturers,  and  those  of  little  im- 
portance. But  the  present  king  has  established  and 
given  liberal  encouragement  to  so  great  a number,  that 
they  employ  more  than  five  thousand  workmen;  and 
the  annual  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  them 
is  two  millions  of  crowns.  In  the  course  of the  last 
year  1,200,250  ells  of  silk  stuffs  have  been  manufac- 
tured at  Berlin,  and  400,000  of  gauze.” — Idem  26. 

“The  cotton  manufacture  alone  employs  nearly 
five  thousand  workmen.” — Idem  25. 

*«Weare  in  possession  of  almost  every  possible 
kind  of  manufacture;  and  we  can,  not  only  exclusive- 
ly supply  the  Prussian  dominions,  but  also  furnish  the 
remote  countries  of  Spain  and,  Italy  with  linen  and 
■woolen  cloths ; and  our  manufactures  go  even  to  China, 
where  some  o f our  Silesian  cloths  are  qonveyed  by  the 
way  of  Russia.  We  export  every  year  linen  cloth 
to  the  amount  of  six  millions  or  crowns,  and  wool- 
en cloths  and  wool  to  the  amount  of  rouii  millions.” 
...  idem  23, 


needy  artists  and  manufacturers,  to  enable  them  to 
establish  their  various  branches  of  business.*  He 
purchased  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  and  fil- 
led magazines  with  them  to  be  sold  at  reasonable 
rates.  He  offered  and  gave  liberal  rewards  to  ar- 
tists and  manufacturers  for  excellence  in  their  vari- 
ous branches.  He  moreover  exempted  them  in  va- 
rious places  from  military  service. f in  a word,  he  de- 
voted all  the  powers  of  his  great  mind,  and  made 
most  liberal  drafts  on  his  treasury  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  mighty  object,  which  has  attracted  so 
small  a share  of  attention  in  this  country  from  those 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  promote  its  success. 

Here  the  calm  and  candid  observer,  who  casts  his 
eye  on  the  system  of  Frederick,  and  contrasts  it  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  cannot  fail  to  feel  the 
same  degree  of  mortification  and  deep  regret,  that 
the  contrast  with  that  of  Russia  produced.  He  will 
behold  on  the  one  side  a grand,  liberal,  and  magna- 
nimous policy,  which  disregarded  expense  in  sow- 
ing prolific  seed,  that  sprouted  forth  abundantly, 
and  repaid  the  cultivator  tenfold,  nay,  a hundred 
fold.f  Loans,  bounties,  premiums  and  important 
immunities,  as  we  have  stated,  were  freely  and  li- 
berally awarded. 

In  the  United  States  the  seed  was  sown  by  indi- 
vidual exertion  and  enterprise.  It  required  but  lit- 
tle care  to  foster  and  make  it  strike  deep  root. 
There  was  no  demand  of  loans — of  bounties — of  pre- 
miums— or  of  immunities.  All  that  was  asked — all 
that  was  necessary,  was  mere  protection  from  fo- 
reign interference — a protection  that  would  have 
cost  the  government  nothing,  and  would  have  en- 
riched the  nation.  It  was  fatally  withheld,  and  a 
large  portion  oftlie  seed  so  plentifully  sown  and  so 
promising  of  a fertile  harvest,  has  perished!  and 
those  who  withheld,  as  well  as  those  who  besought, 
the  protection,  are  now  in  common,  suffering  the 
most  serious  injury  from  that  mistaken  policy. 

*“If  the  king  lias  greatly  increased  population 
by  his  encouragement  of  agriculture,  he  has  advanc- 
ed it  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  by  the  great  number 
of  manufactures  and,  trades  of  all  kinds,  which  he  has 
caused  to  be  established,  or  to  which  he  has  given  en- 
couragement at  Berlin,  at  Potsdam,  and  in  almost  eve- 
ry city  and  town  in  his  dominions .**■ — Hertzberg,23. 

f “It  is  with  a view  to  encourage  trade  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Berlin  and  Potsdam  are  exempted  from 
military  service ,*  and  his  majesty  grants  nearly  the 
same  indulgence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  circles  of 
the  mountains  of  Silesia,  where  the  poor,  but  indus- 
trious and  sober  weavers,  and  who  are  settled  in  a 
narrow  and  barren  district,  carry  on  those  fiourishing 
linen  manufactures , which  produce  us  an  exportation 
of  so  many  millions;  and  to  the  little  city  o f Ilirchberg 
only,  a trade  of  two  millions  of  crorims  annually.  The 
king  has  in  this  district  a canton  for  his  foot-guards, 
btitfrom  his  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  population 
of  the  district,  he  seldom  draws  from  thence  any 
recruits.” — Idem  25. 

4‘fAs  national  industry  forms  the  second  basis  of 
the  felicity  and  power  of  a state,  I shall  endeavor  to 
prove  here,  in  a summary  manner,  thatthe  Prussian 
monarchy  possesses  it  in  an  eminent  degree;  and, 
perhaps,  immediately  after  France,  England,  and 
Holland;  those  powers  which,  for  two  centuries, 
have  had  the  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  manufac- 
tures, of  commerce,  and  of  navigation;  of  which  the 
Prussians  have  had  no  part,  but  since  the  close  ofthe 
last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  make  an  exact  and  general  table 
ofthe  Prussian  manufactures:  I shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine myself  to  giving  a general  idea,  and  some  parti- 
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lar  examples.  We  have  almost  all  the  trades  and 
manufactures  that  can  be  conceived,  as  well  for 
things  of  absolute  necessity,  as  for  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries  of  life.  Some  of  them  have  attained  to 
a great  degree  of  perfection,  as  those  of  woolen 
cloth,  linen,  porcelain,  and  others.  1 he  greater 
part  are  in  a state  of  mediocrity,  and  may  be  brought 
by  degrees  to  perfection,  if 'there  is  continued  to 
be  given  to  them  the  same  attention,  assistance,  and 
support,  which  the  Prussian  government  has  hither- 
to  most  liberally  bestowed;  and  especially  when  to 
these  are  added  the  motives  and  inducements  of 
emulation,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  bring-* 
ing  manufactures  and  works  of  art  to  perfection. 
Our  manufactures  exclusively  supply  all  the  Prussain 
dominions ; and,  with  a very  favorable  rivals  lap,  espe- 
cially for  cloths , linens , and  woolens , Poland,  Russia , 
Germany,  Italy,  and  especially  Spain  and  America. 
In  order  to  afford  a more  strong  and  clear  convic- 
tion, I shall  here  add  a compendious  table  of  the 
principal  trades  and  manufactures,  which  exist  in 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  of  their  produce,  and  of  the 
number  of  traders  and  manufacturers  who  are  em- 
ployed in  them.” — Hertzberg*s  Discourses, p.  101. 

“The  Prussian  dominions  had  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1785,’" 

Produce  of 
Manu-  the  manu- 
factu-  factures  in 

rers.  rix  dollars. 


In  linens  - - 51,000^  . 80,000  9,000,000 

I n cloths  and  wroolen  18,000  I g 58,000  8,000,000 

In  silk  - - - 4,200  fg  6,000  3,000,000 

In  cotton  - - 2,600 J »-3  7,000  1,200,000 

In  leather  ....  4,000  2,000,000 

In  iron,  steel,  copper,  &c.  - - 3,000  2,000,000 

In  tobacco,  of  which  140,000  quin- 
tals are  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try   2,000  1,000,000 

Sugar  - / - - - - 1,000  2,000,000 

Percelain  and  earthen-ware  - 700  200,000 

Paper  „ - - - - 800  200,000 

Tallow  and  soap  - 300  400,000 

Glass,  looking-glasses  - - 200,000 

Manufacturers  in  gold,  silver,  lace, 

embroidery,  &c.  - - 1,000  400,000 

Silesia  madder  - 300,000 

Oil 600  300,000 

Yellow'  amber  - 600  50,000 


165,000  30,250,000 


EXPENSES  OF  FREDERICK  II.  FOR  PROMOTION  OF  MANU- 
FACTURES. anno  1785.-J- 
In  Nezu  March. 


Crowns. 

For  establishtng  a manufactory  of  leather, 

and  for  tanning  at  Landsberg  - - 3,500 

Fora  similar  manufactory  at  Drisen  - - 3,000 

Ditto  ditto  at  Cottbus  - 1,000 

For  erecting  a fulling  mill  at  Drambourg  - 200 

Formcreasing  the  magazines  of  wool  for  the 

manufacturers  of  small  towns  - - 3,000 

In  Pomerania. 

For  enlarging  the  manufactory  ©f  leather  at 

Anclam  -------  3,000 

For  establishing  a manufactory  of  leather  at 

Treptow 1,500 

For  establishing  a manufactory  at  Griffenha- 

gen 1,500 

For  establishing  a manufactory  of  fustians 

and  cottons  at  Frederickshold  - - 1,000 


* Hertzberp-’s  Discourses,  p.  103. 
"^Idem  41, 


For  increasing  the  magazines  of  wool  in  the 

small  towns 4,000 

For  establishing  a manufactory  of  beaver 

stockings  at  Lawenberg  - - - 2,000 

For  establishing  acotton  manufactory  atNew 

Stettin - - 2,400 

For  a magazine  of  cotton  for  the  benefit  of  the 

manufacturers  of  Pomerania  - - 6,000 

East  and  West  Prussia. 

For  repairing  the  damage  occasioned  by  the 
burning  of  woolen  cloths  near  Preusch  Ei- 

lau  - - 3,500 

For  establishing  a manufacture  of  muslin  at 

Koningsburg 1,000 

For  a manufactory  of  leather  at  Preusch  Ei- 

lau 5,000 

Fora  dye  house  at  Gastrow^  - - - 2,600 

For  magazines  of  w ool  in  the  little  towns  of 

West  Prussia 6,00(7 

For  a manufactory  of  press  boards  - - 6,000 

Silesia. 

For  the  establishment  of  forty  weavers  at 

Striegaw  and  in  the  neighborhood  - -17,368 

For  premiums  relative  to  manufactures  - 2,000 

Brandenburgh. 

For  establishing  wmrk  shops  for  carding  wool  1,360 
For  rewards,  intended  for  the  encouragement 

of  spinning  in  the  country  - 2,000 

For  the  erection  of  silk  mills  at  Berlin  - 24,000 

For  purchasing  the  cods  of  silk  worms,  and 
causing  them  to  be  well  spun  ...  10,000 
For  machines  for  carrying  on  the  Manchester 

manufacture 10,000 

ANNO  1786.  In  Bradenburg. 

For  procuring  Spanish  sheep  ...  22,000 
For  increasing  the  magazines  of  wool  - 17,000 

For  improvements  relative  to  the  spinning  of 

wool  4,000 

For  a manufactory  of  woolen  cloths  at  Zinna  3,000 
For  a plantation  of  mulberry  trees  at  Nowawest  2,000 
For  the  purchase  of  cods  of  silk  worms  and 

establishing  a magazine  of  them  - - 20,000 

In  the  New  March. 

For  several  small  manufactures  of  wool  and 
leather,  and  for  fulling  mills  in  Custrin,  Ne- 
wedel,  Falckenburg,  and  Sommerfeldt, 
towns  of  the  New  March  ...  4,021 

In  Pomerania. 

For  increas'ng  the  magazines  of  w'ool  - 6,000 
For  a manufactory  of  cotton  stockings  at 

Gartz . 4,0C0 

For  a manufactory  of  leather  at  Anclam  - 3,000 
For  a manufactory  of  leather  at  Treptow  1,500 
For  a manufactory  of  sail  cloth  at  Rugenwalde  5,000 
For  a manufactory  of  cables  in  the  same  city  4,000 
Fora  manufactory  of  cloth  for  flags  at  Stettin  3,000 
In  East  Prussia. 

For  a manufactory  of  morocco  leather  at  Ko- 

nigsberg 3,000 

For  a manufactory  of  English  earthenware  in 

the  same  city  - 4,000 

For  a manufactory  of  leather  .•  - - 1,000 

For  a manufactory  of  ribands  and  bags  - - 600 

For  a cotton  manufactory  at  Gumbinnen  - 1,000 
In  West  Prussia. 

For  a dye-house  at  Darkhenen  - - 2,600 

For  a dye-house  at  Bromberg  ...  2,600 
For  a manufactory  of  fine  cloth  at  Culm  - 7,200 

In  Silesia. 

Premiums  for  manufacturers  and  for  encou- 
raging and  supporting  weavers  - - 17,000 

260,448 
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Roads  and  Canals. 

INTERESTING  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENT. 

Report  of  the  secretary  of  -war  to  congress. 

Department  of  war,  jaw.  7tu,  1819. 

Sir — Incompliance  with  a resolution  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  4th  of  A pril,  1818,  instruct- 
ing- the  secretary  of  war  to  report  to  that  house,  at 
their  next  session,  “a  plan  for  the  application  of  such 
means  as  are  within  the  power  of  congress  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  and  constructing  such  roads  and 
canals  as  may  deserve  and  require  the  aid  of  go- 
vernment, with  a view  to  military  operations  in  time 
of  war;  the  transportation  of  munitions  of  war;  and 
also  a statement  of  the  works  of  the  nature  above 
mentioned  which  have  been  commenced,  the  pro- 
gress which  hasbeen  made,  and  the  means  and  pros- 
pect of  their  completion;  together  with  such  infor- 
mation as,  in  the  opin' on  of  the  secretary,  shall  be 
material  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  the  resolu- 
tion,” I have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  re- 
port: 

A judicious  system  of  roads  and  canals,  construct- 
ed for  the  convenience  of  commerce  and  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  only,  without  any  reference  to 
military  operations,  is  itself  among  the  most  effici- 
ent means  for  “the  more  complete  defence  of  the 
United  States.”  Without  adverting  to  the  fact,  that 
the  roads  and  canals  which  such  a system  would  re- 
quire are,  with  few  exceptions,  precisely  those 
which  would  be  required  for  the  operations  of  war, 
such  a system,  by  consolidating  our  union,  increas- 
ing our  wealth  and  fiscal  capacity,  would  add  great- 
ly to  our  resources  in  war.  Tt  is  in  a state  of  war 
when  a nation  is  compelled  to  put  all  of  its  resour- 
ces, in  men,  money,  skill,  and  devotion  to  country, 
into  requisition,  that  its  government  realizes,  in  its 
security,  the  beneficial  effects  from  a people  made 
prosperous  and  happy  by  a wise  direction  of  its  re- 
sources in  peace.  But  1 forbear  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject, though  so  interesting,  and  which,  the  farther 
it  is  pursued,  will  the  more  clearly  establish  the  in- 
timate connection  between  the  defence  and  safety 
of  the  country  and  its  improvement  and  prosperity, 
as  I do  not  conceive  that  it  constitutes  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  this  report. 

There  is  no  country  to  which  a good  system  of 
military  roads  and  canals  is  more  indispensable  than 
to  the  United  States.  As  great  as  our  military  ca- 
pacity is,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  our 
people,  yet,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  vast 
extent  of  our  country,  it  is  very  small;  and,  if  so 
great  an  extent  of  territory  renders  it  very  difficult 
to  conquer  us,  as  has  frequently  been  observed, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  renders  it  no  less 
difficult  for  the  government  to  afford  protection  to 
every  portion  of  the  community.  In  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,!  he  difficulty  of  protecting  every  part, 
so  long  as  our  population  bears  so  small  a propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  country,  cannot  be  entire- 
ly overcome;  but  it  may  be  very  greatly  diminished 
by  a good  system  of  military  roads  and  canals.  The 
necessity  of  such  a system  is  still  more  apparent  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  our  po- 
litical maxims  and  institutions.  Opposed  in  princi- 
ple to  a large  standing  army,  our  main  reliance  for 
defence  must  be  on  the  militia,  to  be  called  out  fre- 
quently from  a great  distance,  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  an  actual  invasion.  The  experience  of  the 
date  war  amply  proves,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
internal  improvements,  the  delay,  the  uncertainty, 
the  anxiety,  and  exhausting  effects  of  such  calls. 
The  facts  are  too  recent  to  require  details,  and  the 
impression  too  deep  to  be  soon  forgotten.  As  it  is 


the  part  of  wisdom  to  profit  by  experience,  so  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  a recurrence 
of  a similar  state  of  things,  by  the  application  of  a 
portion  of  our  means  to  the  construction  of  such 
roads  and  canals  as  are  required  “with  a view  to  mi- 
litary operations  in  time  of  war,  the  transportation 
of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  more  complete  defence 
of  the  United  States.” 

In  all  questions  of  military  preparations,  three  of. 
our  frontiers  require  special  attention,  the  eastern 
or  Atlantic  frontier;  the  northern,  or  the  Canadian 
frontier;  and  the  southern,  or  the  frontier  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  west  and  north-west  wc 
are  secure,  except  against  Indian  hostilities;  and 
the  only  military  preparations  required  in  that  quar- 
ter, are  such  as  are  necessary  to  keep  the  Indian 
tribes  in  awe,  and  to  protect  the  frontierfrom  their 
ravages.  All  of  our  great  military  efforts,  growing 
out  of  a war  with  an  European  power,  must,  for  the 
present,  be  directed  towards  our  eastern,  northern, 
or  southern  frontier;  and  the  roads  and  canals  which 
will  enable  the  government  to  concentrate  its  means 
for  defence,  promptly  and  cheaply,  on  the  vulnera- 
ble points  of  either  of  those  frontiers,  are  those 
which,  in  a military  point  of  view,  require  the  aid  of 
government.  I propose  to  consider  each  of  those 
frontiers  separately,  beginning  with  the  Atlantic, 
which,  in  many  respects,  is  the  weakest  and  most 
exposed. 

From  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix  to  that  of  St.  Marys, 
the  two  extremes  of  this  frontier,  is  a distance, 
along  the  line  of  the  coast  and  principal  bays,  with-, 
out  following  their  sinuosities,  of  about  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  miles.  On  this  line,  including 
its  navigable  rivers  and  bays,  are  situated  our  most 
populous  cities,  the  great  depots  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  That  portion  of  it  which 
extends  to  the  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  has,  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  cities  and  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  a sparse  population,  with  a low 
marshy  country,  extending  back  from  100  to  150 
miles.  To  the  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  inclusive, 
it  affords,  every  where,  deep  and  bold  navigable 
bays  and  rivers,  which  readily  admit  vessels  of  any 
size.  Against  a line  so  long,  so  weak,  so  exposed, 
and  presenting  such  strong  motives  for  depreda- 
tions,  hostilities  the  most  harassing  and  exhaust- 
ing may  be  carried  on  by  a naval  power;  and  should 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  ever  be  attempted, 
it  is  probable  that  against  this  frontier,  facing  Eu- 
rope, the  seat  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  the 
principal  efforts  would  be  turned.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  render  it 
as  secure  as  possible.  For  much  of  this  security  we 
ought  to  look  to  a navy,  and  a judipious  and  strong 
system  of  fortifications:  but  not  to  the  neglect  of* 
such  roads  and  canals  as  will  enable  the  government 
to  concentrate,  promptly  and  cheaply,  at  any  point 
which  may  be  menaced,  the  necessary  force  and 
means  fordefence. 

To  resistordinary  hostilities,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  destruction  of  our  towns  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  means,  the  force  ought  to  be  drawn  from 
the  country  lying  between  the  coasts  and  the  sour- 
ces of  the  principal  rivers  which  discharge  through 
it  into  the  ocean;  but,  to  resist  greater  efforts,  aim-* 
ing  at  conquest,  should  it  ever  be  attempted,  the 
force  and  resources  of  the  whole  community  must 
be  brought  into  resistance.  To.  concentrate,  then, 
a sufficient  force,  on  any  point  of  this  frontier  which 
may  be  invaded,  troops  must  be  marched,  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  transported,  either  along  the  line  of 
the  coast  or  from  the  interior  of  the  Atlantic  states, 
to  the  coast,  or,  should  the  invading  force  be  of  such 
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magnitude  as  to  require  it,  from  the  western  states; 
and  the  roads  and  canals  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  this  frontier  are  those  which  will  render  these 
operations  prompt,  certain,  and  economical. 

From  \he  coast  to  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
the  high  land  separating  the  streams  which  enter 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  which  the  principal  Atlantic  rivers  take  their 
rise,  the  distance  may  be  averaged  at  about  250 
miles;  and  the  whole  extent,  from  *he  St  Mary’s  to 
the  St.  Croix,  is  intersected,  at  short  intervals,  by 
large  navigable  rivers  and  the  principal  roads  of  this 
portion  of  ourcountry,  through  which  its  great  com- 
mercial operations  are  carried  on.  These,  aided  by 
the  steam  boats,  now  introduced  on  almost  all  our 
great  rivers,  present  great  facilities  to  collect  the 
militia  from  the  interior,  and  to  transport  the  ne- 
cessary' supplies  and  munitions  of  war. 

Much  undoubtedly  remains  to  be  done  to  perfect 
the  roads  and  improve  the  navigation  of  the  rivers; 
but  this,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
states  and  the  commercial  cities  particularly  inte- 
rested, as  the  appropriate  objects  of  their  care  and 
exertions.  The  attention  of  both  have  recently 
been  much  turned  towards  these  objects,  and  a few 
years  will  probably  add  much  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
course between  the  coast  and  the  interior  of  the  At- 
lantic states.  Very  different  is  the  case  with  the 
great  and  important  line  of  communication,  extend- 
ing along  the  coast,  through  the  Atlantic  states.  No 
object  of  the  kind  is  more  important;  and  there  is 
none  to  which  state  or  individual  capacity  is  more 
inadequate.  It  must  be  perfected  by  the  general 
government,  or  not  perfected  at  all,  at  least  for  ma- 
ny' years.  No  one  or  two  states  have  a sufficient 
interest.  It  is  immediately  beneficial  to  more  than 
half  of  the  states  of  the  union,  and  without  the  aid 
of  the  general  government,  would  require  their  co- 
operation. It  is,  at  all  times,  a most  important  object 
to  the  nation;  and,  in  a war  with  a naval  power,  is 
aflmost  indispensable  to  our  military,  commercial  and 
financial  operations.  It  may,  in  a single  view,  be 
considered  the  great  artery  of  the  country;  and, 
when  the  coasting  trade  is  suspended  by  war,  the 
vast  intercourse  between  the  north  and  south,  which 
annually  requires  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
shipping,  and  which  is  necessary  to  the  commerce, 
the  agriculture  and  manufacture  of  more  than  half 
of  the  union,  seeks  this  channel  of  communication. 
If  it  were  thoroughly  opened  by  land  and  water;  if 
Louisiana  were  connected,  by  a durable  and  well 
finished  road,  with  Maine;  and  Boston  with  Savan- 
nah, by  a well  established  line  of  inland  navigation, 
for  which  so  many  facilities  are  presented,  more 
than  half  of  the  pressure  of  war  would  be  removed. 
A country  so  vast  in  its  means,  and  abounding,  in 
its  various  latitudes,  with  almost  all  the  products  of 
the  globe,  is  a world  of  itself;  and,  with  that  facility 
of  intercourse,  to  perfect  which  the  disposable 
means  of  the  country  is  adequate,  would  flourish 
and  prosper  under  the  pressure  of  a war  with  any 
power.  But,  dropping  this  more  elevated  view, 
and  considering  the  subject  only  as  it  regards  “mi- 
litary operations  in  time  of  war,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  munitions  of  war,”  what  could  contri- 
bute so  much  as  this  communication  to  the  effec- 
tual and  cheap  defence  of  our  Atlantic  frontier? 
Take  the  line  of  inland  navigation  along  the  coast, 
the  whole  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  could  be  com- 
pleted, for  sea  vessels,  by  digging  one  hundred 
miles,  and  at  the  expense  of  $3,000,000,  the  advan- 
tage wliich  an  enemy  with  a naval  force  now  has, 
by  rapidly  moving  along  the  coast,  and  harassing 
apd  exhausting  the  country,  would  be  in  a great 


measure  lost  to  him.  In  fact,  the  capacity  for  rapid 
and  prompt  movements  and  concentration,  would 
be,  to  the  full,  as  much  in  our  power.  We  would 
have,  in  most  of  the  points  of  attack,  a shorter  line 
to  move  over,  in  order  to  concentrate  our  means; 
and,  aided  by  steam  boats,  would  have  the  capacity 
to  pass  it  in  a shorter  time,  and  with  greater  cert:  n- 
ty,  that  what  an  enemy,  even  with  a naval  superiori- 
ty, would  have  to  attack  us.  Suppose  the  fleet  of 
such  an  enemy  should  appear  offtlie  (Japes  of  Dela- 
ware; before  it  could  possibly  approach  and  attack 
Philadelphia,  information,  by  telegraphic  communi- 
cation, might  be  giv  n to  Baltimore  and  New  York, 
and  the  forces  stationed  there  thrown  in  for  its  re- 
lief. T he  same  might  take  place  if  Baltimore  or  New 
York  should  be  invaded;  and,  should  an  attack  be 
made  on  any  of  our  cities,  the  militia  and  regular 
forces,  at  a great  distance  along  the  coast,  could,  in  a 
short  time,  be  thrown  in  for  its  relief.  Bv  this  spec 
dy  communication,  the  regular  forces,  with  the  mi- 
litia of  the  cities  and  their  neighborhood,  would  be 
sufficient  to  repel  ordinary  invasions,  and  would 
either  prevent,  or  greatly  diminish,  the  harassing 
calls  upon  the  militia  of  the  interior.  If  to  these 
considerations  we  add  the  character  of  the  climate 
of  the  southern  position  of  the  Atlantic  frontier,  so 
fatal  to  those  whose  constitutions  are  not  inured  to 
it,  the  value  of  this  system  of  defence,  by  the  regular 
troops  and  the  militia  accustomed  «.o  the  climate, 
will  be  greatly  enhanced.  Should  this  line  of  in- 
land navigation  be  constructed,  to  enjoy  its  benefits 
fully,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  it  against  the  na- 
val operations  of  an  enemy.  It  it  thought  that  this 
may  be  easily  effected,  to  the  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, by  land  and  steam  batteries.  The  bay  is  it- 
self one  of  the  most  important  links  in  this  line  of 
communication;  audits  defence  againt  anav:  1 force 
ought,  if  practicable,  to  be  gendered  complete.  It 
was  carefully  surveyed,  the  last  summer,  by  skilful 
officers,  for  this  purpose  in  part,  and  it  is  expected 
that  their  report  will  throw  much  light  upon  this 
important  subject.  Long  Island  Sound,  another  part 
of  the  line  which  is  exposed,  can  be  fully  defended 
by  a naval  force  only. 

It  remains,  in  relation  to  the  defence  of  the  At- 
lantic frontier,  to  consider  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  it  and  the  western  states,  which  re- 
quire the  aid  of  the  government.  Most  of  the  ob- 
servations made  relative  to  the  increased  strength 
and  capacity  of  the  country  to  bear  up  under  the 
pressure  of  war,  from  the  coastwise  communication, 
are  applicable  in  a high  degree  at  present,  and  arc 
daily  becoming  more  so,  to  those  with  the  western 
states;  and  should  a war  for  conquest  ever  be  wa- 
ged againstus,  an  event  not  probable,  but  not  to  be 
laid  entirely  out  of  view,  the  roads  and  canals  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  communication  with  that  por- 
tion of  ourcountry,  would  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

The  interest  of  commerce,  and  the  spirit  of  rival- 
ry between  the  great  Atlantic  cities,  will  do  much 
to  perfect  the  means  of  intercourse  with  the  west. 
The  most  important  lines  of  communication  appear 
to  be  from  Albany  to  the  lakes;  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Richmond,  to  the  Ohio 
river;  and  from  Charleston  and  Augusta,  to  the  Ten- 
nessee; all  of  which  are  now  commandingthe  atten- 
tion, in  a greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  sections  of 
the  country  immediately  interested.  But  in  such 
great  undertakings,  so  interesting  in  every  point  ot 
view  to  the  whole  union,  and  which  may  ultimately 
become  necessary  to  its  defence,  the  expense  ought 
not  to  fall  wholly  on  the  portions  of  the  country 
more  immediately  interested.  As  the  government 
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lias  a deep  stake  in  them,  and  as  the  system  of  de* 
fence  will  not  be  perfect  without  their  completion, 
it  ought  at  least  to  bear  a proportional  share  of  the 
expense  of  their  construction. 

I proceed  next  to  consider  the  roads  and  canals 
connected  with  the  defence  of  our  northern  frontier. 
That  portion  of  it  which  extends  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Champlain  has  not  heretofore  been  the  scene  of  ex- 
tensive military  operations;  and  I am  not  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country,  to 
venture  an  opinion  whether  we  may  hereafter  be 
called  on  to  make  considerable  military  efforts  in 
that  quarter.  Without,  then,  designatingany  mili- 
tary improvements,  as  connected  with  this  portion 
of  our  northern  frontier,  I would  suggest  the  pro- 
riety,  should  congress  approve  of  the  plan  for  a mi- 
tary  survey  of  the  country  to  be  hereafter  propos- 
ed, to  make  a survey  of  it  the  duty  of  the  engineers 
\vhomaybe  designated  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  defence  of  the  other  part  of  this  line  of 
frontier,  the  most  important  objects  are,  a canal  of 
water  communication  between  Albany  and  Lake 
George,  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  between  Pittsburg 
and  Lake  Erie.  The  two  former  have  been  com- 
menced'by  the  state  of  New  York,  and  will,  when 
completed,  connected  with  the  great  inland  naviga- 
tion along  the  coast,  enable  the  government,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and  in  a short  time,  to  transport 
munitions  of  war,  and  to  concentrate  its  troops  from 
any  portion  of  the  Atlantic  states,  fresh  and  unex- 
hausted by  the  fatigue  of  marching  on  the  inland 
frontier  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  road  com- 
menced, by  order  of  the  executive,  from  Plattsburg 
to  Sackett’s  Harbor,  is  essentially  connected  with 
military  operations  on  this  portion  of  the  northern 
frontier.  A water  communication  from  Pittsburg 
to  Lake  Erie  would  greatly  increase  our  power 
on  the  upper  lakes.  The  Alleghany  river*  hy  its 
main  branch,  is  said  to  be  navigable  within  seven 
miles  of  Lake  Erie,  and  by  French  creek,  within 
sixteen  miles.  Pittsburg  is  the  great  military  de- 
pot of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany, 
and,  if  it  were  connected  by  a canal  with  Lake 
Erie,  would  furnish  military  supplies  with  facility 
to  the  upper  lakes,  as  well  as  to  the  country  water- 
ed by  the  Mississippi.  If  to  these  communications 
we  add  a road  from  Detroit  to  Ohio,  which  has  al- 
ready been  commenced,  and  a canal  from  the  Illi- 
noise  river  to  Lake  Michigan,  which  the  growing 
population  of  the  state  of  Illinois  renders  very  im- 
portant, all  the  facilities  which  would  be  essential 
“to  carry  on  militar}^  operations  in  the  time  of  war, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  munitions  of  war”  for 
the  defence  of  the  western  portion  of  our  northern 
frontier,  would  be  afforded. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  system  of  roads 
and  canals  connected  with  the  defence  of  our  south- 
ern frontier,  or  that  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  the 
defence  of  this  portion  of  our  country,  though  at 
present  weak  of  itself,  nature  has  done  much.  The 
bay  of  Mobile,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Mississip-. 
pi  through  all  of  its  channels,  are  highly  capable  of 
defence.  A military  survey  has  been  made,  and  the 
necessary  fortifications  have  been  commenced,  and 
will  be  in  a few  years  completed.  But  the  real 
strength  of  this  frontier  is  the  Mississippi,  which  is 
no  less  the  cause  of  its  security,  than  that  of  its  com- 
merce and  wealth.  Its  rapid  stream,  aided  by  the 
force  of  steam,  can,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  concen- 
trate at  once  an  irresistible  force.  Made  strong  by 
this  noble  river,  little  remains  to  be  done  by  roads 
and  canals,  for  the  defence  of  our  southern  frontier. 
The  continuation  of  the  road  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  Milledgville  to  New'  Orleans,  and  the 


completion  of  the  road  which  has  already  been  com- 
menced from  Tennessee  river  to  the  same  place, 
with  the  inland  navigation  through  the  canal  of  Ca- 
rondelet,  Lake  Poncharti-ain,  and  the  islands  along 
the  coast  of  Mobile,  covered  against  the  operations 
of  a naval  force,  every  facility  required  for  the  trans- 
portation of  munitions  of  war,  and  movements  and 
concentration  of  troops,  to  protect  this  distant  and 
important  frontier,  would  be  afforded. 

Such  are  the  roads  and  canals  which  military  ope- 
rations in  time  of  war,  the  transportations  of  the  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  the  more  complete  defence  of  the 
U.  States,  require. 

Many  of  the  roads  and  canals  which  have  been 
suggested,  are  no  doubt  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  commerce,  the  manufactures,  the  agriculture, 
and  political  prosperity  of  the  country;  but  are  not, 
for  that  reason,  less  useful  or  necessary  for  military 
purposes.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
our  country,  enjoying  so  many  others,  that,  whether 
we  regard  its  internal  improvements  in  relation  to 
military,  civil,  or  political  purposes,  very  nearly  the 
same  system,  in  all  its  parts,  is  required.  The  road 
or  canal  can  scarcely  be  designated,  which  is  highly 
useful  for  military  operations,  which  is  not  equally- 
required  for  the  industry  or  political  prosperity  of 
the  community.  If  those  roads  or  canals  had  been 
pointed  out,  which  are  necessary  for  military  purr 
poses  onl^,  the  list  would  have  been  small  indeed. 

I have,  therefore,  presented  all,  without  regarding 
the  fact,  that  they  might  be  employedfor  other  uses, 
which,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  necessary  to 
give  economy,  certainty,  and  success  toour  military- 
operations;  and  which,  if  they  had  been  completed 
before  the  late  war,  would,  by  their  saving  in  that 
single  contest,  in  men,  money,  and  reputation,  more 
than  indemnified  the  country  for  the  expense  of  their 
construction.  I have  not  prepared  an  estimate  of 
expenses,  nor  pointed  out  the  particular  routes  for 
the  roads  or  canals  recommended,  as  I conceive  that 
this  can  be  ascertained  with  satisfaction  only  by  able 
and  skilful  engineers,  after  a careful  survey  and  ex- 
amination. 

I would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest,  as  the 
basis  of  the  system,  and  the  first  measure  in  the  “plan 
for  the  application  of  such  means  as  are  in  the  pow- 
er of  congress,”  that  congress  should  direct- such  a 
survey  and  estimate  to  be  made,  and  the  result  to  be 
laid  before  them  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  ex- 
pense would  be  inconsiderable;  for  as  the  army  can 
furnish  able  military  and  topographical  engineers,  it 
would  principally  be  confined  to  the  employment  of 
one  or  more  skilful  civil  engineers,  to  be  associated 
with  them.  By  their  combined  skill,  an  efficient 
system  of  military  roads  and  canals  would  be  pre- 
sented in  detail,  accompanied  with  such  estimates 
of  expenses  as  may  be  relied  on.  Thus,  full  and  sa- 
tisfactory information  would  be  had;  and  though 
some  time  might  be  lost  in  the  commencement  of 
the  system,  it  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
its  assured  efficiency  when  completed. 

For  the  construction  of  the  roads  and  canals, 
which  congress  may  choose  to  direct,  the  army,  ton 
certain  extent,  may  be  brought  in  aid  of  the  monied 
resources  of  the  country.  The  propriety  of  employ- 
ing the  army  on  works  of  public  utility,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Labor  adds  to  its  usefulness  and  health. 
A mere  garrison  life  is  equally  hostile  to  its  vigor  and 
discipline.  Both  officers  and  men  become  the  sub- 
jects of  deleterious  effects.  But  when  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  our  country  is  compared  with  the  extent  of 
our  military  establishments,  and  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  necessity  of  employing  the  soldiers  on 
fortifications,  barracks,  and  roads,  connected  with 
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remote  frontier  posts,  we  ought  not  to  be  sanguine 
in  the  expectation  of  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  ar- 
my in  tbe  construction  of  permanent  military  roads 
and  canals,  at  a distance  from  the  frontiers.  When 
our  military  posts  come  to  be  extended  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  as  far  as  is  contemplated,  the 
military  frontier  of  the  United  States,  not  including 
sinuosities,  and  the  coasts  of  navigable  bays  and 
lakes  opening  into  our  country,  as  was  stated  in  a 
former  report,  will  present  a line  of  more  than  9000 
miles,  and,  including  them,  of  more  than  11,000. 
Thinly  scattered  along  so  extensive  a frontier  it  will 
be  impossible,  1 fear,  without  leaving  some  points 
exposed,  to  collect  any  considerable  bodies  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  to  construct  roads  and  ca- 
nals. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  I would  respect- 
fully suggest  the  propriety  of  making  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  soldiers,  while  regularly  and  con- 
tinually employed  in  constructing  works  of  public 
utility.  The  present  allowance  is  fifteen  cents  a 
day,  which  is  considered  sufficient  in  occasional  fa- 
tigue duty,  such  as  is  now  done  at  most  of  the  posts; 
but  if  systematic  employ,  on  permanent  works, 
should  be  made  the  regular  duty  of  the  soldiers,  who 
can  be  spared  for  that  purpose,  a compensation, 
taking  into  the  estimate  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  medical  attendance  and  pensions  to 
the  deceased  and  disabled  soldiers,  not  much  short 
of  the  wages  of  daily  labor,  ought  to  be  granted  to 
them.  Without  such  provision,  which  is  dictated 
by  justice,  an  increase  of  desertion,  and  difficulty  in 
obtaining  recruits,  ought  to  be  expected.  Among  the 
leading  inducements  to  enlist,  is  the  exemption  from 
labor;  and,  if  the  life  of  a soldier  should  be  equally 
subjected  to  it  as  that  of  other  citizens  in  the  same 
grade,  he  will  prefer,  if  the  wages  are  much  inferior, 
to  labor  for  himself,  to  laboring  for  the  public.  The 
pay  of  a soldier  is  sixty  dollars  per  annum,  and,  if  he 
were  allowed,  when  employed  permanently  on  fa- 
tigue, twenty -five  cents  a day;  and  suppose  him  to 
be  employed 200  days  in  the  year,  his  compensation, 
including  hispay,  wouldbe  150  dollars  per  annum — a 
sum,  it  is  thought,  considerably  short  of  the  average 
wages  of  labor.  If  this  sum  should  be  allowed,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  ought  to  be  paid  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  enlistment.  If  fifteen  cents  a 
day  were  so  reserved,  and  the  soldier  should  be  em- 
ployed one  thousand  days  in  the  five  years  for  which 
he  is  enlisted,  it  would  constitute  a sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  which  ought,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bounty  land,  be  made  to  depend  on  an  honorable 
discharge.  This  would  furnish  an  important  hold 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  soldier,  and  would  be  a power- 
ful check  on  the  great  and  growing  crime  of  deser- 
tion. An  honorable  discharge  is  now  worth  but  lit- 
tle to  the  soldier,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  deser- 
tions are  more  frequent  with  those  enlisted  since 
the  war,  than  those  who  were  then  enlisted,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  bounty  in  land  on  their  honorable 
discharge.  The  latter  patiently  waits  the  expira- 
tion of  liis  term  of  service,  while  the  former  fre- 
quently seizes  the  first  favorable  opportunity  for  de- 
sertion. 

Should  congress  think  proper  to  commence  a sys- 
tem of  roads  and  canals  for  the  “more  complete  de- 
fence of  the  United  States,”  the  disbursements  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  the  purpose  might  be 
made  bv  the  department  of  war,  under  direction  of 
the  president.  Where  incorporate  companies  are 
already  formed,  or  the  road  or  canal  commenced  un- 
der the  superintendance  of  a st  >te,  it  perhaps  would  j 
be  advisable  to  direct  a subscription  on  the  part  of 


the  United  States,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
might  be  thought  proper.  In  other  cases,  and  where 
the  army  cannot  be  made  to  execute  it,  the  work 
ought  to  be  done  by  contract,  under  the  superin- 
tendance and  inspection  of  officers  of  the  engineer 
corps,  to  be  detailed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  thus 
the  government  will  be  able,  it  is  thought,  to  con- 
struct on  terms  at  least  as  fivorable  as  corporate 
companies.  The  system  of  constructing  all  public 
works,  which  admit  of  it,  by  contract,'  would  be  at- 
tended with  important  advantages.  It  has  recently 
been  adopted  in  the  contruction  of  fortifications, 
and  it  is  expected  will  be  attended  with  beneficial 
effects.  The  principal  works  at  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  have  been  contracted  for  on  terms  conside- 
rably under  the  estimates  of  the  engineers.  Such  a 
system,  extended  to  military  roads  and  canals,  com- 
bined with  a careful  inspection  and  superintendance 
by  skilful  engineers,  will  enable  the  government  to 
complete  them  with  economy,  durability,  and  de- 
spatch. 

In  the  view  which  has  been  taken,  I have  thought 
it  improper,  under  the  resolution  of  the  house,  to 
discuss  the  constitutional  question,  or  how  far  the 
system  of  internal  improvements  which  ha.s  been 
presented  may  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  princi- 
ple of  our  government;  and,  therefore,  the  whole  of 
the  arguments  which  are  used,  and  the  measures 
proposed,  must  be  considered  as  depending  on  the 
decision  of  that  question. 

The  only  military  roads  which  have  been  com- 
menced, are  from  Plattsburg  to  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
through  the  Chateaugay  country;  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  crossing 
the  Tennessee  river  nearthe  Muscle  Shoals,  to  Madl- 
sonville,  Louisiana;  and  from  Detroit  to  Fort  Meigs, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes! 

Documents  marked  A.  B.  C.  show  the  progress 
which  have  been  made.  These  roads  have  been 
commenced,  and  thus  far  completed  by  the  labor  of 
the  soldiers,  who,  while  they  are  so  employed,  re- 
ceive fif  teen  cents  per  day,  with  an  extra  allowance 
of  a gill  of  whiskey.  The  labor  of  the  troops  is 
the  only  means  within  the  reach  of  the  department, 
of  completing  these  roads;  and,  as  the  troops  are  so 
employed,  only  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  active 
service,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  with  accuracy, 
when  the  roads  will  be  completed. 

_ r J-  C.  CALHOUN. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Clay , 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

(A.) 

Head-quarters , Brownsville, 

6th  December,  1818. 

Sir — Your  letter,  covering  a copy  of  one  of  the 
11th  of  August,  calling  for  a report  of  the  labor 
performed  on  the  road  leading  from  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor, through  the  Chateaugay  country,  is  before  me, 

Mv  letter  of  the  29th  November,  will  inform  you 
what  has  been  done,  but  I fear  will  not  exhibit  the 
progress  of  this  work  to  the  extent  you  have  expect- 
ed. It  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  state,  in  this 
place,  that  when  the  president,  in  the  autumn  of 
1817,  directed  the  road  in  question  to  be  opened 
and  improved,  I did  not  understand,  that  the  second 
regiment  were  to  be  ordered  from  the  duty  they 
were  then  upon.  This  regiment,  at  the  time  refer- 
ed  to,  were  employed,  enclosing  with  pickets  the 
public  ground  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  that  duty 
occupied  them  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Ex- 
pecting the  troops  at  the  Harbor  would  have  been 
employed  in  completing  the  barracks  at  that  place 
this  year,  they  were  not  put  upon  the  road,  but 
allowed  to  be  engaged  in  improving  the  public 
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grounds  for  gardens;  and,  as  these  grounds  were 
new,  it  required  much  labor  to  put  them  in  good 
condition. 

These  causes,  and  the  reasons  assigned  in  my  let- 
ters from  this  place  and  Plattsburg,  produced  the 
delay  that  has  occurred  in  putting  col.  Brady’s  com- 
mand upon  the  road,  and,  if  your  letter  of  the  11th 
of  August  had  not  been  received  upon  my  return  to 
this  place,  1 fear  that  this  work  would  not  yet  have 
been  commenced. 

I pray  you  to  believe,  that  I regret  the  delay,  and 
I beg  you  to  see  good  cause  for  it  in  the  reasons  I 
have  endeavored  to  assign. 

It  is  due  to  the  command  of  col.  Brady  and  col. 
Atkinson  to  say,  that  they  have  discovered  not  only 
a becoming  cheerfulness  in  obeying  the  orders  re- 
ceived for  perfecting  the  Plattsburgh  and  Sackett’s 
Harbor  road,  but  much  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  and,  if  these  regiments  are  continued  upon 
this  important  work  the  next  season,  more  than 
double  the  length  of  way  will  be  completed,  that 
has  been  passed  the  last  and  the  present  year. 

With  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obe- 
dient ^servant,  JAC.  BROWN. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun , secretary  of  -war. 

(B.) 

HEAD-Q.UARTER.S,  DIVISION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Adjutant  general's  office, 
JS/ashville,  September  19,  1819. 

Sir — On  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  the  Chickasaw 
treaty,  I deem  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  no  re- 
ports have  been  received  as  yet,  of  a particular  cha- 
racter, in  relation  to  the  military  road  now  opening 
from  Columbia,  Tennessee,  to  Madisonville;  but  I 
am  enabled  to  inform  you  officially,  that  fifty  miles 
have  been  completed  by  the  troops  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  road,  making  many  cause  ways  and  bridg- 
es of  the  most  durable  materials;  and  the  detach- 
ment on  this  end  have  progressed  about  forty  miles 
sbuth  of  Tennessee  river,  making  in  like  manner, 
many  bridges  and  causeways. 

It  is  considered,  that  the  most  laborious  part  of  the 
road  has  been  completed;  and,  from  every  informa- 
tion, it  has  been  done  in  the  best  manner.  An  in- 
crease of  men  has  been  recently  afforded  to  the  de- 
tachment south  of  Tennessee  river,  which  will  ena- 
ble it  to  progress  with  much  greater  facility. 

Should  I receive  minute  reports  shortly,  I shall 
communicate  their  contents  without  delay. 

And  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  BUTLER,  Adjutant  general. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun , Secretary  of  vjar. 

(C.) 

Head-o.uarters,  Detroit, 

November  2,  1819. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  report,  that  the  military 
way,  directed  to  be  opened  from  this  place  to  the 
Rapids  of  the  Miami,  has  progressed  as  far  as  the 
Eight  Mile  Creek,  that  is  within  eight  miles  of  the 
Rapids,  making  in  all  a distance  of  seventy  miles. 
The  road  is  truly  a magnificent  one,  being  eighty 
ffeet  wide,  cleared  of  all  the  logs,  and  underbush, 
every  low  place  causewayed,  and  all  creeks  and  ri- 
vers requiring  it,  bridged  in  a substantial  manner. 
The  number  of  causeways  exceeds  sixty,  and  the 
bridges  are  of  considerable  length.  The  one  on 
which  the  troops  are  now  employed,  is  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  constructed  of  strong  oak 
framed  work.  It  was  found  impossible  to  complete 
the  road  to  the  Rapids  this  season,  on  account  of  the 
time  and  labor  required  in  throwing  bridges  over 
the  larger  streams:  it  was  also  deemed  more  es- 
sential to  complete  the  bridges,  than  cut  the  road 


this  season,  to  the  Rapids,  as  the  road  would  be  use. 
less  without  the  means  of  crossing  the  large  streams 

The  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  been  employed 
in  this  service  deserve  much  credit  for  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  they  have  displayed  on  this  occasion. 
The  work  they  have  performed  has  proved  highly 
beneficial,  both  to  the  people  of  the  country  and  of 
the  government.  Besides  greatly  adding  to  the 
defence  and  strength  of  this  frontier,  the  road  has 
been  the  means  of  developing  the  richness  of  the 
public  lands  in  this  territory,  and  greatly  augment- 
ing their  value. 

As  soon  as  major  Anderson,  topographical  engi- 
neer, can  complete  the  survey  of  the  road,  a more  mi- 
nute and  particular  description  of  the  work  will  be 
forwarded. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir, 
your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant. 

ALEX.  MACOMB. 
The  lion.  J.  C.  Calhoun , Secretary  of  ioary  &c.  &c. 


Foreign  Articles. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Partial  supplies  of  silver  is  furnished  to  the  Lou- 
don bankers  by  the  bank  of  England;  and  as  the  va- 
lue of  gold  over  bank  notes  had  fallen,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  some  issues  of  it  might  soon  be  made 
with  ‘‘safety.” 

The  Catholics  in  England  are  said  to  amount  to 
300,000  persons— among  whom,  are  9 peers,  and  1 7 
baronets.  Their  spiritual  government  is  vested 
in  four  superiors,  called  Vicars  Apostolic,  deput- 
ed by  the  pope.  Each  has  his  peculiar  district. 
They  have  about  900  chapels  in  all,  mostly  erected 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  100  of  which  are 
in  Lancashire;  besides  the  private  chapels  of  coun- 
try gentlemen. 

The  British  duke  of  Devonshire,  has  given  $10,009 
for  the  marble  statue  of  Bonaparte’s  mother. 

In  Stockport,  a poor  woman  was  lately  sold,  un- 
der an  execution  for  the  satisfying  of  one  of  those 
extra  church  levies,  so  common  now-a-days;  and  her 
Holy  Bible  was  sold  for  three  shillings,  and  purchased 
by  a gentleman  of  that  town,  as  a curiosity  con- 
nected with  the  civilization  of  the  19th  century. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Roberts,  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  pre^ 
sented  a petition  from  the  corporation  of  London, 
complaining  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  goal  of  New- 
gate, by  the  influx  of  Middlesex  prisoners. — Mr. 
alderman  Wood  stated  that  the  crowded  state  of  the 
gaol  was  such,  that  47  prisoners  who  were  under 
the  sentence  of  death,  were  confined  in  15  cells.  It 
was  a fact  that  sixteen  persons  convicted  of  an  infa- 
mous crime,  were  all  confined  in  one  room. 

Brighton,  March  13. — We  are  assured,  that,  a few 
nights  ago,  the  regent,  in  a merry  mood,  determined 
to  sup  in  the  kitchen  of  the  pavilion.  A scarlet 
cloth  was  thrown  over  the  pavement,  a splendid  re- 
past was  provided,  and  the  good-humored  prince 
sat  down,  with  a select  party  of  his  friends,  and  9pent 
a joyous  hour.  The  whole  of  the  servants  and  par- 
ticularly the  female  part,  were,  of  course,  delighted 
with  this  mark  of  royal  condescension! 

SPAIN. 

The  inquisitor-general  of  Spain,  has  fulminated 
his  anathema  against  a work  recently  introduced  in 
that  country,  entitled  The  coming  of  the  Messiah  in 
his  Majesty  and  Glory,  by  John  Josaphal  Ben  Erza. 
He  orders  all  the  copies  of  this  work  to  be  delivered 
up,  and  prohibits  its  being  in  future,  sold,  kept,  read, 
or  printed,  under  pain  of  the  grand  excommunica- 
tion, and  a fine  of  200  ducats,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  holy  office.  lie  says,  the  book  has  occj\- 
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sioned  much  disorder  and  anxiety  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  the  learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned. 

GERMANY. 

Frankfort , March  21. — There  is  said  to  be  a great 
misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Hesse  Cassel.  The  Prussian  minister  has  quitted 
Cassel  to  return  to  Berlin,  and  the  Hessian  minister 
at  Berlin  is  understood  to  have  been  recalled. 

HAYTi. 

The  account  seems  confirmed,  that  there  is  an  in- 
surrection in  that  part  of  Hayti  under  the  controul 
Of  president  Boyer;  who  had  concentrated  a consi- 
derable force  at  Jeremie,  to  which  place  he  was 
about  to  embark  in  a frigate,  to  commence  active 
operations  against  the  revolted  chief,  whose  name  is 
Gomar. 

MEXICO. 

By  an  official  despatch  from  “col.  Don  Jose  Bara- 
<los,”  who  claims  a victory  over  gen.  Victoria,  we 
learn  that  the  empire  of  Ferdinand  is  not  fully  “re- 
stored” in  Mexico.  The  col  boasts  of  the  cap- 
ture of  “thirty  English  muskets  in  very  tine  order.” 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

McGregor  has  landed,  with  1500  men,  a little  to 
the  windward  of  Porto  Bello — a favorable  position 
to  communicate  with  the  revolutionists  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts.  Another  account  says,  he  had  only 
about  400  soldiers  and  100  seamen;  reinforcements 
being  expected. 

Com.  Joli  has  captured  many  vessels,  prizes  to 
privateers  under  the  Artigas  flag. — The  La  Popa 
privateer  hail  also  been  captured  by  him,  and  was 
expected  to  be  treated  as  a pirate.  Brion  was  cruiz- 
ing to  catch  a pirate,  *'hese  are  Venezuelan  squad- 
rons, and  we  are  much  pleased  to  find  that  they  are 
determined  to  maintain  the  laws  of  civilized  nations. 
They  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Danes  at  St.  Tho- 
mas. 

Margaretta  is  a very  strong  place — 600  English 
troops  lately  arrived  there.  We  have  many  rumors 
of  battles  on  the  main,  but  know  not  how  to  separate 
truth  from  romance. 

We  have  news  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  10th  of 
March,  by  the  arrival  of  W.  G.  D.  Worthington,  esq. 
late  consul  there,  at  New  York.  Mr.  W.  left  Chili 
on  the  29th  of  Jan.  and  made  the  journey  across  the 
country,  computed  at  420  leagues,  in  21  days.  It 
was  reported,  after  he  had  left  Chili,  that  the  U.  S. 
frig*ate  Macedonian  had  arrived  at  Valparaiso. 

Our  president’s  message  on  opening  the  late  ses- 
sion of  congress,  had  been  received.  They  w ere 
disappointed  as  to  an  expected  recognition  of  their 
indepeKdence,  but  do  not  seem  impatient  about  it. 

Chili  is  entirely  freed  of  the  royal  forces — Lord 
Cochrane,  in  command  of  a very  handsome  fleet, 
was  at  Valparaiso,  preparing  an  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Peru,  by  which  it  appears  that  Lima  had 
not  been  taken,  as  reported. 

Lord  Cochrane’s  squadron  put  to  sea  suddenly  on 
the  14th  Jan.  from  Valparaiso,  in  pursuit  of  t*  o Spa- 
nish frigates  that  they  had  information  had  sailed 
from  Lima  for  Panama—  they  were  also  to  make  a 
dash  at  the  harbor  of  Lima.  The  Chilian  and  Bue- 
nos Ayrean  army  under  San  Martin,  about  3500 
strong,  was  to  embark  for  the  siege  of  Lima  as  soon 
as  the  fleet  returned  to  transport  them.  Capt. 
Wooster,  who  commanded  the  O'Higgins  frigate, 
resigned  his  commission  just  previous  to  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet.  The  reason  assigned  for  it  is  this:  lord 
Cochrane  sent  on  board  the  frigate  an  order  for  her 
to  be  ready  for  sea  in  four  hours,  to  which  captain 
Wooster  sent  an  answer  that  it  was  impossible — 
Cochrane  immediately  repeated  his  order,  adding 
that  the  word  impossible  was  not  in  his  vocabulary. 


Upon  which  captain  Wooster  threw  up  his  com- 
mission, and  the  fleet  sailed  without  him.  The 
marine  of  Chili  is  now  wholly  commanded  by  En- 
glishmen. It  was  understood  that  the  British  fri- 
gate Andromache  was  at  Lima,  taking  in  five  millions 
of  dollars,  which  it  was  suspected  that  Cochrane 
would  endeavor  to  intercept,  under  the  pretence 
that  she  was  violating  her  neutral  character.  '1  he 
U.  S.  sloop  Ontario  also  carried  a million,  or  more, 
of  dollars  from  Lima,  which  she  delivered  at  Rio 
Janeiro — when  she  stopped  at  Valparaiso,  and  it 
was  known  that  she  hod  the  money  on  board,  under 
an  apprehension  that  they  would  attempt  to  seize 
it  as  Spanish  property,  capt.  Biddle  suddenly  left 
the  poll.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  details  of  this 
affair,  if  the  report  is  true. 

The  communication  of  Buenos  Ayres  with  the  in- 
terior, was  rendered  very  difficult  by  wandering 
hordes  of  Indians,  called  Montoneros.  Bodies  of 
troops  had  been  marched  against  them,  without  any 
decisive  advantage,  as  they  are  well  mounted  and 
careful  to  avoid  a regular  attack.  A partial  mu- 
tiny took  place  at  Buenos  Ayres,  among  the  mi- 
litia blacks  on  being  harangued  to  much  against 
those  Indians.  The  regular  troops  are  nearly  all 
in  Chili  or  on  the  frontiers  of  Peru,  and  the  milita- 
ry duties  of  the  city  are  performed  by  the  militia. — 
It  was  reported,  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  gen. 
Sun  Martin  to  march  his  troops  to  Buenos  Ayres — 
probably  on  account  of  the  expected  expedition 
from  Cadiz.  It  was  thought  that  San  Martin  would 
be  chosen  supreme  director. 

The  royal  Spanish  general  Ordonnis,  and  32  other 
Spanish  officers,  being  prisoners  at  “the  6 mile  San 
Lui9,”  attempted  to  seize  upon  the  governor  and 
make  their  escape,  by  violence,  though  they  seem 
to  have  been  treated  in  the  most  hospitable  manner. 
They  were  all  put  to  death. 

“ The  congress ,”  on  the  12th  Dec.  last  by  a public 
decree  acknowledged  Chili  “as  a free  state,  sove- 
reign and  independent,  with  all  the  attributes  and 
plenitude  of  power,  which  are  inherent  to  the  great 
and  elevated  character,”  and  in  form  waited  on  the 
chief  deputy  residing  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

(£j-It  is  openly  announced  in  the  Belfast  News 
Letter,  of  Jan.  22,  that  col.  Urslar’s  rifle  regiment, 
of  1000  picked  men,  had  been  completed,  and  that 
the  last  detachment  had  sailed  for  South  America* 
— that  a house  of  the  first  respectability  had  offered 
him  assistance  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  sterling. — 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  sailing  of  400  othe£ 
troops,  from  Hamburg  and  Cruxhaven,  who  are  t<5 
form  a part  of  the  cavalry  under  colonel  Urslar. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a large  handbill,  pub- 
licly posted  up  in  all  parts  of  the  city  of  Dublin: 

1?/  rife  regiment , South  America , army  of  Venezue- 
la and  jYcw  Granada , commanded  by  gen.  Bolivar , su- 
preme chief  of  Venezuela  and  the  Granadas. 

The  most  flattering  encouragement  will  be  given 
to  such  young  men,  of  good  character,  as  shall  be 
found  qualified  for  gen.  Devercaux’s  Irish  legion, 

. about  to  sail  direct  for  the  head  quarters  of  the  su- 
preme chief;  none  but  effective  and  spirited  men 
need  apply;  well  disciplined  soldiers  who  have  the* 
discharges,  will  be  preferred,  and  will  find  this  a 
most  favorable  opportunity  to  improve  their  fortunes 
and  acquire  a handsome  provision  for  themselves  for 

■ life.  Application  to  be  made  to  col.  Meade,  39,  low- 
er Ormond  Quay. 

Ever?  volunteer  will  receive,  viz:  1st.  Four  pence 
i in  the  shilling  more  than  the  British  army,  from 

■ the  day  of  enrolling  their  names.  2d.  V passage 
• to  head  quarters,  with  60  dollars  on  arriving.  3d. 

, 1 lb.  of  beef  or  pork,  1 lb.  of  bread,  lj  lbs.  of  pota. 
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toes,  1 naggin  [a  gill]  of  whiskey  per  day.  4th. . 
Oatmeal  and  batter,  &c.  &c.  on  the  passage.  5th 
A proportionate  share  of  land,  captures,  and  prize 
money.  6th.  200  acres  of  land,  with  eighty  dol- 
lars to  purchase  implements  of  agriculture.  7th. 
A full  discharge  and  leave  to  sell  the  land,  with  a free 
passage  home,  if  required,  after  five  years  service. 
A corporal  to  have  250  acres,  and  a sergeant  300, 
colour  do.  350,  and  so  on  in  proportion . Every  cor- 
poral, well  recommended,  will  be  made  a sergeant, 
every  sergeant,  a colour  serjeant  with  the  strong- 
est assurance  of  promotion  according  to  their  gal- 
lant and  soldier-like  conduct. 

To  sail  on  the  18th  of  April  next,  from  Dublin. 

g^jThe  reflections  arising  out  of  these  facts  are 
curious — the  British  are  playing  a deep  game, 
helping  Ferdinand  on  one  side,  and  opposing  him 
on  the  other. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  reached 
Charleston  on  the  26th  ult.  on  his  southern  tour.  He 
is  every  where  received  with  great  attention  and 
respect,  but  there  is  much  less  pomp  and  parade 
titan  took  place  on  his  eastern  journey. 

The  U.  S.  corvette  John  Adams  has  arrived  at 
Norfolk  from  Havana.  We  have  not  heard  any  parti- 
culars of  her  voyage. 

The  Mediterranean  squadron,  by  late  advices,  all 
well.  Com.  Stewart  had  just  learnt  that  the  Tuni- 
sians had  obliged  some  American  vessels  to  shew 
their  “Mediterranean  passes,”  and  had  left  Messina 
to  tell  them  that  they  must  desist  from  the  proce- 
dure. 

A steam  boat  of  seven  hundred  tons,  has  been 
launched  at  N£w  York. 

East  India  missions.  We  see  that  the  public  be- 
nevolence is  called  upon  at  New  York,  in  support 
of  certain  missionaries  about  to  depart  for  the  East 
Indies — to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Now, 
if  we  had  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  such  functions 
at  home,  this  might  be  well  enough — but  our  own  In- 
dians require  the  attentions  of  the  religious  and  hu- 
mane, in  our,  opinion,  quite  as  much  as  those  in  the 
East. 

J\feiu  York.  The  election  for  members  of  the 
senate  andassembly  ofthis state,  was  held  last  week. 
There  are  three  distinct  political  parties  in  New 
York- — two  calling*  themselves  republican  and  the 
other  federal.  As  far  as  the  returns  are  received, 
that  branch  of  the  republican  party  opposed  to  gov. 
Clinton,  seems  to  have  succeeded — in  the  city,  in 
the  choice  of  assemblymen,  the  average  majority 
against  the  friends  of  the  gov.  was  2,301  votes;  for 
senators,  the  majority  on  the  same  side  was  about 
850  over  the“Clintonian,”  and  500  over  the  federal 
ticket. 

An  arch  bridge , on  a new  Construction,  has  been 
recently  erected  over  Onion  river,  near  Montpel- 
lier, in  Vermont.  It  is  said  to  be  “composed  of  six- 
ty-nine string  pieces,  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  ten 
inches  by  eleven  and  a half  in  size;  together  with 
twelve  thwarts,  or  cross  pieces,  twenty  two  feet 
long,  seven  inches  by  fourteen;  forming  one  entire 
arch  one  hundred  and  ninety-jive  feet  long,  and  twen- 
ty broad;  with  not  a single  mortice , tenon , bolt , or-  ba?ul 
about  it.  The  whole  expense  of  the  bridge  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  dollars.’' 

Died,  lately,  at  Marblehead,  capt.  Nathan  Bart- 
lett, aged  70  - a naval  hero  of  the  revolution,  having 
faithfully  served  as  an  officer  in  several  public  ves- 
sels of  war  from  1776  to  the  latter  end  of  1781.  when 


I he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  South  Carolina  fri- 
gate. 

also,  in  Kent  county,  Maryland,  Thomas  S. 

Smith,  esq.  in  his  89th  year.  He  was  a member  of 
the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  this 
state  in  1776,  and  a member  of  the  council  of  safety 
during  the  revolution. 

also,  in  Massachusetts,  Jonathan  Cogswell, 

esq.  aged  79,  an  officer  of  the  revolution,  a member 
of  the  convention  of  that  state  which  ratified  the 
constitution  ofthe  U.  S.  and  for  several  years  a memj 
ber  of  congress. 

Louisiana.  At  the  late  session  ofthe  legislature, 
the  following  resolution  received  the  sanction  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  approba- 
tion ofthe  governor: 

Resolved , by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  in'  general  assembly  conven- 
ed, That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  required  to 
solicit  from  the  president  ofthe  Unitect  States,  to 
order  that  a sufficient  naval  force  be  stationed  on 
our  coasts,  to  protect  them  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  pirates  which  desolate  them,  and  which 
impede  our  communications  with  Vera  Cruz  and 
other  Spanish  ports  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Rhode-Island.  1'he  general  election  was  held  ill 
this  state  on  the  21st  ult.  and  eventuated  in  the  re- 
election,  without  opposition,  of  the  present  repub- 
lican General  officers.  A majority  of  republicans 
is  also  chosen  for  the  house  of  repersentatives.  Eve- 
ry branch  of  the  government  is  therefore  republi- 
can. 

From  the  Alabama  Courier,  April  9.  A gentleman 
direct  from  the  land  sales  at  Cahaba,  states:  that  in 
consequence  of  a combination  of  the  land  specula- 
tors, the  sales  have  been  postponed.  The  company, 
consisting  of  about  forty,  deposited  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  agreed  not  to  bid  over  two  dol- 
lars per  acre  for  any  land  which  might  be  offered. 
That  two  valuable  townships  were  bid  off  at  that 
price,  when  the  Register  ordered  the  sales  to  be 
postponed.  These  townships  were  then  sold  at 
auction  by  the  company,  and  the  net  profit  arising 
from  the  resale  of  the  land  amounted  to  §1980  to 
each  individual  concerned.  We  presume  that  the 
gentlemen  speculators  formed  their  plans  on  the 
commonly  received  principle,  that  the  public  is  a 
goose,  and  that  while  its  enchanting  plumage  offer- 
ed so  many  temptations  to  pluck  a few  feathers,  no 
other  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  than  that  of 
being  hissed  at ! 

Indians. — By  a report  made  to  the  assembly  of 
New  York,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  Indi- 
ans within  it,  is  4976.  Oneidas,  1031.  The  land 
possessed  by  all  the  Indians,  is  271,323  acres — By 
the  Oneidas,  20,000.  All  the  land  is  estimated  at 
§1,626,000. 

Col.  Trumbull.  By  a letter  received  from  the  duke 
of  Ischia  (the  celebrated  Canova)  we  learn,  that  our 
distinguished  countryman,  Col.  Trumbull,  has  been 
elected  a member  of  the  royal  academy,  at  Naples. 
An  act  of  liberality  honorable  to  our  country  and  to 
the  individual  who  received  it.  N.  Y.  paper. 

A next)  application  of  steam. — We  hear  that  a pa* 
tent  had  been  taken  out  in  the  city  of  Washington 
to  apply  steam,  in  the  place  of  gun-powder,  to  pro- 
pel balls,  Stc.  from  cannon  &c.  We  are  assured 
that  much  confidence  is  reposed  in  this  discovery, 
and  much  expectation  is  excited  as  to  the  effects  to 
be  produced  bythis  new  application  of steam.  Press. 

New  London  April  7.  Sailed,  sloop  Macdonough, 
Colt,  for  New  York.  Went  passenger  the  celebra- 
ted Massachusetts  Hog— girts  7h  feet,  and  weighs 
1100,  on  a visit  to  the  New  York  mammoth  turtle. 
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Domestic  Industry . — The  essays,  published  by  the 
sanction  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  promoting 
domestic  industry,  and  re-publishing  in  the  Regis- 
ter, have  had  the  widest  circulation  of  any  series  of 
papers  that  we  have  met  with  for  years — and  they 
deserve  universal  attention. 


Mitigation  of  Slavery — No.  2. 

PROPOSITION  THE  FIRST. 

“7'hat  slavery  must,  at  some  future  day,  be  abo- 
lished in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  man  who 
believes  that  God  is  just,  or  affects  a veneration 
for  our  republican  institutions,  that  can  bear  the 
assurance  to  his  own  mind,  that  this  blot,  or  curse, 
is  to  remain  as  long  as  our  country  endures.” 
When  we  mentally  survey  the  fair  country  which 
Almighty  Providence  has  given  to  us  to  inhabit, 
and  reflect  upon  the  light  and  knowledge  he  has 
dispensed  that  we  might  ascertain  our  rights  as  men, 
and  esteem  as  we  ought  the  natural  and  moral  ca- 
pacities within  us  to  maintain  a national  indepen- 
dence— there  is  no  transition  of  thought  that  can  be 
less  satisfactory  than  when  our  attention  is  turned 
to  the  condition  of  our  slaves.  This  “land  of  free- 
dom,” “the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations” 
— “triumph  of  reason,”  and  “hope  of  humanity,” 
sinks  in  our  estimation  when  we  remember,  that 
more  than  one  seventh  part  of  the  whole  population  is 
composed  of  miserable  men,  the  property  of  others, 
liable  to  be  disposed  of  like  horses  or  hog's,  except 
in  regard  to  life  and  limb. 

Behold  the  regions  of  the  republic — bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  wonderful 
chain  of  inland  *»eas,  and  on  the  south  washed  b} 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  on  the  west; 
indented  by  numerous  bays,  watered  by  unrivalled 
streams,  diversified  by  lofty  mountains,  fruitful  val-j 
lies,  immense  forests  and  delightful  plains:  fitted  to 
every  constitution  of  the  human  system,  and  pro- 
ductive of  all  that  man  wants  and  most  of  the  good 
things  which  he  enjoys;  darting  to  eminence  and 
approaching  the  political  sun  with  the  daring  flight 
of  an  eagle;  fitted  to  prosper  in  peace,  and  qualified 
to  triumph  in  Avar.  Apparently  destined  by  Heaven 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  world;  to  negociate 
nations  into  justice  and  repose — “a  terror  to  evil 
doers  and  a praise  to  them  that  do  well:”*  to  teem 
with  uncounted  millions  of  intelligent  and  high  spi- 
rited men — and  become  the  grand  depository  of  all 
the  arts  useful  or  ornamentai  to  mankind.  Lo!— im- 

*Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  we  accidentlv 
met  with  the  following  extract  from  a speech  of 
Patrick  Henry , in  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia:— 
“I  venture  to  prophecy  there  are  those  now  liv- 
ing,  who  will  see  this  favored  land  amongst  the 
most  powerful  on  earth — able,  sir,  to  take  care  of 
herself,  without  resorting  to  that  policy  which  is  al- 
ways so  dangerous,  though  sometimes  unavoidable, 
of  calling  in  foreign  aid.  Yes,  sir— they  will  see  her 
great  in  arts  and  in  arms  -►her  golden 'harvests  wav- 
ing over  fields  of  immeasurable  extent -her  com- 
merce penetrating  the  most  distant  seas,  and  her 
cannon  silencing  the  vain  boasts  of  those  who  ticio 
proudly  affect  to  mile  the  tvaves 
V*'4j  XVf. 14. 


provementis  putting  forth  her  powerful  hand — sci 
ence  is  brought  in  aid  of  nature;  capital  is  raised  and 
labor  casts  the  waters  of  the  lakes  through  naviga- 
ble channels  into  the  ocean,  rivers  are  cleared  of 
their  obstructions,  and  artificial  streams  groan 
beneath  the  rich  burthens  of  commerce— the  vast 
interior  is  penetrated  by  shipping;  permanent  roads 
are  constructed,  and  the  shores  of  roaring  torrents 
are  united  by  magnificent  bridges.  “Unconquered 
steam,”  whose  utility  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  brings  the 
most  distant  places  together  by  its  agenev,  aj,d  in- 
troduces uniformity  of  habits  and  manners  bv  the 
facility  which  it  affords  to  friendly  communication* 
the  product  of  our  forest  finds  a readv  passage  to 
the  sea-board  to  meet  the  market  of  the  world?  and 
the  rich  commodities  of  Asia  are  in  common  use  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  ocean. 

Nor  is  our  political  history  less  interesting.  A 
few  years  ago,  and  all  this  vast  country  was  the  ha- 
bitation of  savage  tribes,  thinly  scattered  through 
the  woods,  continually  at  war  with'  each  other,  and 
mainly  depending  upon  the  uncertain  chase  for  sub- 
sistence. As  light  dawned  in  the  old  world,  and 
man  began  to  discern  his  privileges  and  esteem 
his  rights,  a spirit  grew  up  to  maintain  them. 
Kingcraft  and  priestcraft  had  so  long  lorded  it  over 
the  persons  and  consciences  of  men,  that  manv  sup* 
posed  there  was  a “divine  right”  in  them,  as*  to  a1.1 
temporal  and  spiritual  things;  and,  as  the  forme: , 
most  impudently  dared  to  treatits  subjects  as  beasts 
mare  for  its  use — so  the  other,  most  impious!}’,  af. 
fected  a power  to  condemn  to  punishment  after 
death,  for  non-compliance  to  priestly  will  while  liv- 
ing!—Our  forefathers  partially  judged  these  things 
as  they  ought,  and  for  conscience-sake,  prefei  red  fl- 
bertyand  the  woods,  beset  with  savages  and  beasts 
of  prey,  to  oppression  and  the  “flesh  pots”  of  the 
laud  of  their  ancestors.  Determined  to  possess 
the  right  of  managing  their  own  affairs  between 
themselves  and  their  Creator,  according  to  tin* 
convictions  of  their  own  understanding,  thev  left 
all  that  fastens  so  powerfully  on  the  heart  of  man 
as  connected  with  the  idea  home,  and  encountered 
the  penis  of  a then  terrifying  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic, to  meet  with  new  and  untried  difficulties 
and  privations  in  a strange  land,  vet  almost  as  rude 
as  nature  had  left  it.  It  was  this  principle  that  chief- 
ly settled  the  states  east  of  Maryland,  and  partly 
Maryland,  also;  but  those  to  the'south  Were  parti- 
ally planted  under  the  care  of  the  British  govern*, 
ment,  and,  herein,  perhaps,  we  may  discover  the 
principal  cause  of  the  introduction  of  a population 
into  the  latter  which  every  good  man  now  regrets. 
Though  thus  differently  planted,  there  was  one 
subject  on  which  the  people  of  all  the  co'onies  were 
pretty  general  agreed,  when  union  was  necessary 
to  give  force  to  their  will.  Having  brought  with 
them  very  liberal  opinions  of  men  and  things,  and 
enjoying  for  many  years  a great  degree  of  freedom 
of  intellect  and  action,  they  naturally  became  re- 
publicans, ( as  to  themselves J,  and  when  the  time 
arrived  at  which  the  “mother  country*’  thought  it 
an  object  to  oppress  them,  they  resisted  and  un- 
furled the  standard  of  rebellion;  they  succeeded, 
and  courtesy  has  softened  their  opposition  to  the 
royal  will  into  the  term  revolution — such  is  the  vile 
sycophancy  of  man,  who  measures  right  by  power!' 
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The  progress  of  the  struggle  developed  qualities 
in  heroes  and  statesmen  that  astonished  and  con- 
founded the  world.  They  began  the  work  of  pgsi- 
tive  separation  by  a solemn  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  declaring,1 “we  ho  Id  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal , that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  ivith  certain  natu- 
ral and  unalienable  rights , that  among  these  are  life , 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness and  when  their 
independence  was  acknowledged,  they  established 
a constitution  recognizing  the  principles  of  the  de- 
claration, without  once  mentioning  the  word  slave, 
though  slaves  abounded  among  them.  They  had 
been  cursed  by  the  introduction  of  the  proscribed 
r.'ice,  and  were  as-vamed  to  acknowledge  the  neces- 
sity, or  policy,  of  continuing  them  in  a state  of 
bondage!  The  studied  reserve  on  this  subject  is  ho- 
norable to  the  feelings  of  the  convention;  and  to  this 
day,  the  hateful  word  “slave”  is  very  rarely  used  in 
the  laws  enacted  by  congress,  the  representatives  of 
a free  people.  This  shews  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas,  and  manifests  a general  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  slavery;  and  there  certainly  is  a growing 
dizp;,* hi.,.-,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  persons 
of  color,  so  far  as  it  is  thought  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  the  society  in  which  they  are  chiefly 
located. 

These  grateful  digressions  are  made  to  exhibit 
the  beautiful  side  of  the  picture,  and  raise  the  soul 
of  a free  American  into  thankfulness  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  gifts  for  His  unnumbered  benefactions 
and  mercies:  the  reverse  may  be  briefly  stated — 
more  than  a seventh  part  of  our  population  is  com- 
posed of  black  slaves,  and  apparent  necessity  dic- 
tates to  some  of  our  legislatures  the  expediency  of 
degradingthem  into  beings  without  the  capacity  of 
reasoning  or  means  of  improvement! — and,  while 
xte  establish  schools,  erect  colleges  and  found  uni- 
versities for  the  advancement  of  the  whites  in  works 
of  utility  and  virtue,  and  raise  up  the  solemn  tem- 
ple wherein  they  may  oiler  up  the  incense  of  a 
pure  and  contrite  heart  to  the  great  First  Cause, — 
we  inflict  punishment  on  such  as  learn  the  blacks 
to  read,  and  make  it  criminal  in  them  to  assemble 
to  worship  the  Gon  which  is  over  all — to  whom  all 
fnust account!  But  these  matters  may  be  more  par- 
ticularly referred  to  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
second  proposition.  We  shall  close  this  section  of 
our  remarks  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  il- 
lustrious Jefferson — who,  in  liis  notes  on  Virginia, 
says — 

“There  must  doubtless  be  an  unhappy  influence 
on  the  manners  of  our  people  produced  by  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  among’  us.  The  whole  commerce 
between  master  and  slave  is  a perpetual  exercise  of 
the,  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting 
despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submis- 
sions on  the  other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn 
to  imitate  it;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This 
quality  is  the  £erm  of  all  education  in  him.  From 
his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he 
sees  others  do.  If  a parent  could  find  no  motive 
either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  self-love,  for  re- 
straining the  intemperance  of  passion  towards  his 
shave,  it  should  always  be  a sufficient  one  that  his 
child  is  present.  But  generally  it  is  not  sufficient. 
The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the 
lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the 
circle  of  smaller  slaves,  give  a loose  to  the  worst  of 
his  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily 
exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it 
with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a pro- 
digy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  unde- 
praved by  such  circumstances*  An$  with  what  ex- 


ecration should  the  statesman  be  loaded,  who  per- 
mitting one  half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots, 
and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  amor  patriae  of  the  other.  For  if 
a slave  can  have  a country  in  this  world,  it  must  be 
any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  horn 
to  live  and  labor  for  another:  in  which  he  must  lock 
up  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute  as  far  as 
depends  on  his  individual  endeavors  to  the  evanish- 
ment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  misera- 
ble condition  on  the  endless  generations  proceeding 
from  him.  With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their 
industry  also  is  destroyed.  For  in  a warm  climate, 
no  man  will  labor  for  himself  who  can  make  another 
labor  for  him.  This  is  so  true,  that  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  slaves  a very  small  proportion  indeed  are 
ever  seen  to  labor.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a nation 
be  thought  secure  when  we  have  removed  their 
only  firm  basis,  a conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  these  liberties  are  of  the  gift  of  God? 
That  they  arc  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath? 
Indeed,  I tremble  for  my  country  •when  I refect  that 
God  is  just : that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever ; that 
considering  numbers,  nature  and  natural  means 
only,  a revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  ex- 
change of  situation  is  among  possible  events:  that  it 
may  become  probable  by  supernatural  interference! 
The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  * which  can  take  side 
■with  us  in  such  a contest . — But  it  is  impossible  to  be 
temperate  and  to  pursue  this  subject  through  the 
various  considerations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  histoV 
ry  natural  and  civil.  W e must  be  contented  to  hope 
they  will  force  their  way  into  every  one’s  mind.  I 
think  a change  already  preceptible,  since  the  origin 
of  the  present  revolution.  The  spirit  of  the  master 
is  abating,  that  of  the  slave  rising  from  the  dust,  his 
condition  mollifying,  the  way  I hope  preparing, 
under  the  auspices  of  heaven,  for  a total  emancipa- 
tion, and  that  this  is  disposed,  in  the  order  of  events, 
to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  masters,  rather  than 
by  their  extirpation” 

The  following  statements  are  made  to  shew  the 
progressive  and  comparative  increase  of  this  people; 

1790.  1800.  1810. 

White  persons : 3,164,148  4,312,841  5,862,093 

Free  negroes  : : 59,481  110,072  186,446 

Slaves  : : : : 697,178  896,849  1,191,346 


3,921,326  5,319,762  7,239,903 
The  number  of  years  required  for  a duplication 
of  each  class,  according  to  the  ratio  of  increase  from 
1790  to  1810,  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Seybert: 

The  whites  in  22.48  years,  or  22±  yrs.  nearly 

Free  negroes  12.13  12  yrs.  1^  mo. 

Slaves  25.99  26  yrs.  nearly. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty  two  states, 
considering  Alabama  as  one — Twelve  of  these,  east 
of  Maryland  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  non-slave  holding  states,  having  had  at  the 
census  of  1810  only  32,000  slaves  in  all,  and  now 
probably  less  than  half  that  number.  Delaware,  it 
is  true,  partially  sanctions  the  principle  of  slavery, 
but  in  an  ameliorated  form,  and  yvill  certainly  aban- 
don it.  There  are  ten  others,  including  Alabama, 
and  the  projected  state  of  Missouri,  (in  which  it  is 
yet  uncertain  whether  slavery  will  be  allowed  or  not) 
each  containing  many  slaves;  in  all,  in  1810,  nearly 
1,159,000,  and  now  about  1,800,000;  having  multi- 
plied their  numbers,  as  well  by  natural  increase  as 
by  a most  villainous  traffic  carried  on  in  them,  and 
numerous  most  rascally  outrages  on  the  persons  of 
free  blacks  in  the  eastern  section,  by  the  most  in- 
famous men  that  ever  existed — coid-hearted  sco^m* 
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drels,  known  by  the  name  of  kidnappers — generally 
a part  of  the  refuse  population  of  the  section  in 
which  they  practise  their  manstealing;*  and  be- 
sides, many  have  been  imported  from  Africa  and 
the  West-Indies,  contrary  to  law,  smuggled  into  the 
country,  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  human 
flesh:  the  carcase  of  a man  oftentimes  bringing  more 
than  1000  dollars! 

The  following  table  shews  the  population  of  the 
ten  states,  or  the  then  territories  which  now  com- 
pose them,  as  they  stood  in  1790  and  1810: 

1790.  1810. 


Maryland 

Free 
persons. 
. 216,602 

Virginia  . • 

. 454.983 

North  Carolina 

293,179 

South-Carolina 

. 132,979 

Georgia 

. 53,234 

Kentucky  • 

. 61,247 

Tennessee  ~| 

. 33,274 

Mississippi 

Alabama  J 
District  of  Colombia, 

(in- 

eluded  in  Md  & Vp.  17‘  0j. 
Louisiana  > acquired 
Missouri,  Slc.  J since  1790. 


Free 

Slaves. 

persons 

Slaves. 

103,036 

270,044 

* 110,502 

292,627 

582,104 

392,518 

100,572 

386,676 

168,824 

107,044 

218,750 

196,365 

29,264 

M 7,2 15 

105,218 

12,430 

325,950 

80,561 

3,417  - 

217,192 

44,535 

1 

> 23,264 

17,088 

18,623 

5,395 

41,896  34,660 

17,834  3,011 


1,245,638 

648,440 

2,219,553 

1,158,677 

Of  course,  the  other  states  l, 97*1,540 

48,738 

3,799,004 

32,669 

Grand  totah,  3.224.148 

697,178 

is. 
1 « 
° 

1 <o 

1,191,346 

' V" 

> 

' 

> 

3,921,326  7,239,903 


The  population  of  the  southern  section  of  the  U. 
States  consisted  in  1810,  of  2,249,553  free  inhabi- 
tents,  and  1,158,677  slaves.  The  census  of  1820 
will  shrew  of  the  former  about  3, 000,000  freemen, 
and  1,800,000  slaves:  the  high  prices  of  cotton,  Sec. 
within  the  last  few  years,  having  caused  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  for,  with  an  increased  care  of  the 
slave-species. 

Now  let  us  seriously  ask  the  question,  where  is 
this  thing  to  end?  Allow  "only  15  years  more,  and 
the  same  tract  of  country,  if  slavery  is  not  permitted 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  except  with  the  addition  of 
Florida,  by  which  also  there  will  be  an  accession  of 
slaves, will  contain  at  least  three  millions  of  them! — 
a number  equal  to  that  of  several  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  who  have  long  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, a quantity  sufficient  to  constitute  a respecta- 
ble government,  far  superior,  in  this  respect,  to  our 
own  when  the  congress  of  1776  ventured  on  the 
declaration  of  independence.  We  shall  not  calcu- 
late the  consequences,  if  some  great  man  should 
rise  up  among  them  and  invite  them  to  freedom. 
\\  e have  seen  that  the  savages,  whose  known  mode 
of  warfare  is  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  have  re- 
ceived aid  and  comfort,  arms,  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies, from  a foreign  country  which  makes  a parade 
of  its  regard  for  the  blacks— and,  embodied  in  the 
south  and  possessed  of  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  supported  by  the  powerful  fleets  of  a jeal- 
ous nation,  how  shall  they  be  reduced  to  obedience? 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  ever  can  be 
— they  will  exterminate  our  borders  or  have  to  be 
exterminated.  The  feelings  of  at  least  three  fifths 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  enlist- 
ed in  the  controversy,  except  by  the  distresses  of 
of  their  suffering  countrymen.  Jefferson  says,  “the 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  that  can  take  side  with 
us  in  such  a contest.”  Let  those  immediately  inte- 
rested look  a-hea4  to  natural  results,  and  prepare 


*But  we  see  that  a person  convicted  of  negro-steal- 
ing in  North-Carolina,  was  hung  on  the  23d  ult.  A 
powerful  interest  was  made  to  get  him  pardoned; 
but  the  governor  would  not  yield.  May  su,ch  be  the 
fate  of  the  whole  fraternity1/. 


against  them,  Hf.  who  knows  our  heart,  knows 
that  we  would  not  “prophecy”  evil  to  any  portion 
of  our  country,  but  we  feel  seriously  convinced  that 
“God  is  just,”  and  that  this  people  will  one  day 
break  their  chains,  if  they  are  not  voluntarily  loosen- 
ed. What  oceans  of  blood  will  then  be  shed,  what 
horrors  of  horrors  prevail,  which  present  justice 
and  humanity  may  possibly  prevent! 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  offer  a scheme  for 
this  purpose,  in  direct  variance,  however,  to  the  opi- 
nions that  generally  prevail  on  the  subject  in  the 
states  most  deeply  interested.  But  let  us  recollect 
what  France  was  before  her  revolution,  and  what 
she  achieved  in  her  battles  for  liberty;  and,  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  we  ought  to  remember  what 
Spain,  debased  Spain  did,  when  her  people  believed 
they  wer  > striking  for  freedom!  The  servile  popu- 
lation, filled  with  enthusiasm,  annihilated  the  choic- 
est legions  of  imperial  France;  and,  assisted  on  her 
borders  for  along  time  by  a foreign  power,  at  length 
aided  by  that  power,  actually  invaded  the  nation 
that  sacrificed  a million  of  lives  to  subdue  her.  It 
is  not  force  that  will  keep  our  slaves  as  they  aro,  it 
is  gentleness  and  mercy,  supported  by  intelligence, 
that  must  do  it — if  any  thing  cap  do  i:.  But  this  is  a 
subject  which  we  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon— 
yet  there  should  be  an  awakening  of  the  people  to 
the  actual  condition  of  their  affairs.  The  fact  is,  that 
under  present  commercial  prospects  and  the  ex- 
tending cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  East  Indies  to 
supply  the  European  market,  wherein  labor  is  much 
cheaper,  and  the  commodity,  of  course,  lower  than 
slave -labor  can  produce  it  with  us — the  quantity  of! 
blacks  collected  in  the  southern  states  Will  prove  a 
serious  incumbrance  on  the  white  population,  ar.d 
it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  employ  and  maintain 
themto  advantage.  This  isa  matter  Worthy  of  deep 
consideration. 


Law  Intelligence — Banking. 

The  following  singular  case  is  copied  from  a North 
Carolina  paper — the  Wilmington  Recorder. 

The  bank  of , A Superior  court  of 

versus  Claw,  for  the  County  of 

John  , j . 

This  suit  originated  in  the  county  court,  upon  a 
promissory  note,  drawn  in  the  usual  way,  for  the 
sum  of  62  dollars.  The  execution,  protest.  Sec.  was 
proven  indue  bank  form.  'I  he  defendant  failing 
to  establish  his  pleas,  of  course,  as  usual , the  hank 
obtained  judgment.  'I  he  defendant,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law, 
craved  an  appeal  to  the  superior  court,  for  which, 
the  sum  being  small,  he  easily  obtaineebthe  necessa- 
ry security.  lie  was  told  bj'  the  attorney  for  the 
bank  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  appeal;  that  the  ac- 
tion was  brought  upon  a plain  vote  of  hand,  that  the 
bank  must  recover;  and  that  it  would  certainly  de- 
mand the  damages  that  the  law  gave,  as  well  as  the 
interest.  However,  the  defendant  said  he  was  the 
best  judge  of  his  own  business;  and  that  if  he  must 
follow  the  advice  of  a lawyer,  he  preferred  one  that 
was  not  employed  against  him.  So  the  appeal  was 
regularly  broug'htup;  and,  as  the  bank  always  have 
their  own  notary  and  witnesses,  of  course  the  plain- 
tiff was  ready;  and  as  the  defendent  could  make  no 
defence  to  a plain  nr,te  of  hand,  payable  and  nego- 
tiable at  ba?ik,]\e  could  have  no  legal  excuse  to  con- 
tinue the  cause— so  both  parties  were,  or  compelled, 
to  he  ready. 

The  bank's  attorney  informed  the  jury  that  it  wa# 
an  action  upon  a plain  vote  of  hand,  brought  against 
the  defendant,  the  maker,  and  winch  the  bank  had 
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discounted  for  his  profit-  I mean,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  accommodation— and  which  he  had  most  un- 
gratefully neglected  to  take  up,  pay,  and  discharge; 
and  mat  the  bank  was  compelled  to  bring  three  se- 
parate suits  on  this  small  note,  (holding  it  up  to  the 
jury,')  one  against  himself,  and  one  against  each  of 
the  endorsers — and  that  these  suits  were  brought 
in  the  county  court,  and  judgment  obtained;  and 
the  defendant  was  fool  enough  to  appeal  to  this 
court,  where  he  must  inevitably  be  cast;  and  the 
costs  in  the  three  suits  will  amoifntto  more  than  the 
debt;  but,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  bank’s  fault — the 
defendant  has  brought  it  upon  himself. — The  note 
was  proved,  in  due  form,  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
bank,  who  swore  to  the  defendant’s  hand  writing; 

. and  the  jury  was  informed  by  Mr.  Attorney  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  prove  the  protest  and  notice  to 
the  endorsers,  as  the  action  was  brought  against  the 
maker.  The  calculation  was  made,  and  the  jury 
told  that  the  bank  expected  their  verdict  for  g>62 
principal,  §2  for  protest,  and  g5  89  interest — mak- 
ing the  aggregate  sum  of  sixty  nine  dollars  and  eigh- 
ty nine  cents.  \ 

The  defendant  stated,  with  a mournful  counte- 
nance, that  it  was  true  the  bank  had  accommodated 
him  by  lending  him  the  money;  that  the  times  were 
hard;  that  he  thanked  the  bank  for  their  kindness; 
yet  he  did  not  think  it  a very  great  accommodation 
to  be  subjected  to  the  cost  of  three  suits,  when  the 
act  of  assembly  authorises  both  the  drawer  and  en- 
dorsers to  be  included  in  one  writ;  and  he  hoped  to 
make  it  appear,  that,  in  this  case,  the  bankers  have 
not  even  accommodated  their  ownselves.  lie  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a plain  note  ofhand;  that  he  justly 
owed  the  bank  ^69  89 — but  that  the  bank  was  in- 
debted to  him  in  a larger  aim;  and  that,  as  he  had 
entered  the  plea  of  set-off,  he  asked  the  jury  to  find 
the*  issues  in  his  favor.  He  then  took  out  of  his 
breeches  pocket  an  old  leathern  bag,  and  proceed- 
ed deliberately  to  untie  the  string.  The  eyes  of  all 
the  audience  were  upon  him.  At  length  he  hauled 
out  two  small  pieces  of  paper — first  opened  one, 
and  then  the  other.  Here  gentlemen,  is  the  bank?s 
note  for  fifty  dollars;  here  is  another  for  twenty  dol- 
lars— fifty  dollars  and  twenty  dollars  make  seventy 
dollars— and  as  seventy  dollars  is  more  than  sixty- 
nine  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  it  will  follow,  of 
course,  that  the  bank  owes  me  eleven  cents. 

It  was  objected,  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  that  the 
defendant  ought  not  be  allowed  this  offset;  and  not, 
at  any  rate,  unless  he  proved,  that  he  had  the  iden- 
tical notes  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit.  That  if  defendant  could, 
at  any  time  offset  the  notes  of  banks  against  suits 
brought  by  the  banks,  that  any  defendant,  after  put- 
ting off  a suit  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  might 
always,  by  procuring  one  dollar  more  than  the 
debt,  subject  the  bank  to  the  costs  of  two  distinct 
courts. 

His  honor,  after  inspecting  the  notes,  observed  to 
the  jury,  that  it  appeared  from  their  dates,  that  the 
notes  had  been  issued  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit;  and  as  they  were  made  payable  on 
demand,  consequently  they  xhust  have  been  due  at 
the  time  the  action  was  brought;  and  as  the  notes  of 
the  corporation  must  be  viewed  in  the  same  light 
as  the  notes  of  individuals,  that  the  defendant, 
upon  proving  the  hand  writing  of  the  president 
and  cashier,  would  be  entitled  to  a set-off — anc1. 
consequently  the  bank  being  indebted  eleven  cents 
to  the  defendant,  they  must  find  a verdict  for  him. 
The  hand-writing  was  proved;  and  the  jury,  without 
leaving  the  box,  gave  a verdict  for  the  defendant, 
amidst  the  applause  of  a crowded  court. 


N.  B.  The  other  two  suits  were  dismissed;  and 
the  defendant  marched  out  of  court  calculating  the 
costs  of  the  three  suits  in  both  courts. 


Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

GOVERNOR  S SPEECH. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate , and 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

If  I do  not  greatly  mistake,  the  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try have,  at  no  former  period,  displayed  more  exhi- 
lirating  subjects  of  contemplation,  than  at  present. 
The  nations  with  which  we  are  principally  connect- 
ed, appear  to  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  justice 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  United  States.  The 
causes  which  menaced  future  conflicts,  are  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  reason  and  humanity.  In  regions 
which  have  been  but  recently  explored,  new  states 
are  forming,  under  constitutions  founded  on  just 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Rules  for 
preventing  disputes,  and  for  promoting  the  settle- 
ment of  vacant  territories,  have  been  established,  of 
which  the  world  has  afforded  no  former  examples. 
Our  swarming  population  is  rapidly  extending,  unit- 
ed by  the  same  language  and  laws,  and  by  kindred 
ties  of  mutual  affection  and  interest.  In  short,  those 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  future  happiness  and 
grandeur  of  the  American  nation,  which  were  pre- 
sentedby  the  sages  of  the  revolution,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  their  remote  posterity,  have  been  eminently 
realized,  during  a single  age.  As  no  other  people 
have  been  equally  distinguished  by  Divine  favor 
and  protection,  we  are  specially  required  to  mani- 
fest our  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being,  by  a pru- 
dent use  of  the  inestimable  privileges  committed  to 
our  care. 

The  duty  assigned  to  us  in  particular,  is  so  plain, 
that  it  cannot  be  easily  mistaken.  We  are  members 
of  a state,  which  has  long  been  distinguished  as  a 
confederacy  of  freemen.  After  a revision  of  their 
fundamental  institutions,  the  people  have  decreed, 
that  but  few  changes  are  necessary.  Accordingly 
it  has  been  the  principal  object  of  that  constitution, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  observe  and  to  execute,  to 
define  those  privileges,  which  were  truly  the  birth- 
right of  the  people,  and  to  guard  against  either  gra- 
dual or  occasional  invasions  of  their  rights,  by  the 
abuse  of  power,  or  the  unlimited  exercise  of  legis- 
lative discretion.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  constitution  as  a great  secu- 
rity to  the  community.  It  may  now  fie  considered 
is  a point  which  has  been  deliberately  settled,  that 
Connecticut  is  hereafter  to  be  governed  according 
to  a written  constitution,  established  by  the  will  of 
the  people.  Upon  the  power  to  exercise  this 
right,  our  political  liberty  essentially  depends. 
Wherever  it  has  been  acquired,  it  can  never  be 
lost,  without  extreme  negligence  or  culpable 
apathy.  The  constitution  will  be  altered  only  as 
experience  may  indicate  its  imperfections.  This 
power  will  be  manifested  by  the  people  at  large, 
after  mature  discussions  of  the  merits  of  such  pre- 
cise amendments,  as  may  be*presentedto  their  con- 
sideration by  their  representatives.  Of  course,  spe- 
culative propositions  of  a general  nature,  which, 
from  their  uncertainty,  tend  to  inflame  and  mislead 
the  community,  will,  in  respect  to  the  supreme  law 
of  the  state,  be  hereafter  unavailing. 

Besides  appointing  the  judges,  sheriffs  and  other 
officers  necessary  to  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, a number  of  alterations  in  the  existing  laws 
will  be  requisite.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
important  will  be  the  devising  of  proper  regulations, 
as  required  by  the  constitution,  for  ascertaining  the 
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value  and  amount  of  the  school  fund,  and  rendering* 
that  precious  deposite  inalienable  to  any  other  use 
than  the  encouragement  and  support  of  public  and 
common  schools,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state.  As  a proportion  of  the  property 
belonging  to  this  fund  is  vested  in  securities  of  real 
estate,  from  which  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  without 
great  inconvenience  and  loss,  it  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary that  the  office  of  commissioner  should  be  con- 
continued.  The  avails  of  the  fund  may,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  there  appropriat- 
ed for  the  support  of  schools,  asthe  law  may  prescribe; 
but  it  seems  to  be  proper  and  analogous  to  our  other 
regulations,  that  the  accounts  of  the  fund  should  be 
rendered  to,  and  annually  settled  with  the  comptrol- 
ler, in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  accounts, 
and  that  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of' that  officer,  to 
present  to  the  general  assembly,  an  annual  state- 
ment, exhibiting  every  increase,  or  diminution  of, 
the  fund,  with  the  cases  in  which  they  originated. 
It  is  well  known  that  a considerable  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive grants,  sequestrations  and  devises  which 
were  formerly  made  for  the  support  of  schools  and 
religious  instruction,  have  been  dissipated  and  lost, 
and  it  is  only  by  establishing  invariable  rules,  and  by 
constant  vigilance,  that  similar  misfortunes  can  be 
prevented  in  future. 

The  crime  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  by  which 
the  privileges  of  an  elector  become  forfeited,  has 
never  been  defined.  A law  on  this  subject  appears 
to  be  necessary. 

By  our  late  system,  a number  of  duties  and  pow- 
ers are  assigned  to  the  governor,  and  council. 
Among  these,  are  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers of  sewers,  and  of  turnpike  roads,  and  deciding 
pn  the  official  bonds  to  be  given  by  sheriffs:  provi- 
sions on  these  subjects  appear  to  be  required. 

I submit  to  your  consideration,  whether  it  is  not 
expedient  to  prescribe  the  number  of  notaries  pub- 
lic, to  be  commissioned  in  the  different  counties  of 
the  state. 

Several  of  our  ancient  laws  have  become  obsolete, 
or  have  been  annulled  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  this  state;  and  by  the  repeal  or 
amendment  of  various  regulations,  the  statute  law 
has  become  less  definite  and  intelligible  than  is  de- 
sirable. As  great  caution  is,  however,  necessary 
on  this  subject,  I respectfully  invite  you  to  consider 
whether  it  will  not  be  proper  to  appoint  a commit- 
tee to  report  a revised  code,  to  a future  general  as- 
sembly. 

As  the  subject  of  taxation  is  very  important,  I 
have  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty,  to  prepare  a detail- 
ed view  of  my  reflections  on  this  subject. — This 
will  be  submitted  to  your  consideration,  by  a spe- 
cial message. 

After  a long  period  of  calamity,  wise  and  benevo- 
lent men  of  every  country,  appear  to  be  uniting 
their  efforts  in  devising  means  for  diminishing  the 
wants,  and  improving  the  condition  of  mankind. 
Among  the  foremost  m this  honorable  combination, 
the  diff  erent  states  qf  our  union,  are  exerting' an  un- 
precedented activity.  Asthe  situation  and  institu- 
tions of  Connecticut  afford  facilities  for  a more  ac- 
curate application  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  im- 
provements, than  is  practicable  in  states  of  greater 
extent  and  more  recent  establishment,  our  advan- 
ces ought  to  correspond  with  our  advantages.  We 
are  bound  to  hope  that  the  period  is  fast  approach- 
ing,  when  the  rank  and  character  of  communities 
will  be  estimated  by  no  other  rule,  than  by  their 
comparative  attainments  in- moral  excellence,  and 
their  success  in  advancing  the  means  of  social  hap- 
piness. Our  exertions  ought,  therefore,  to  be  di- 


rected to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  the  en  - 
couragemeut  of  industry,  frugality,  and  honesty, 
and  the  promotion  of  concord  among  the  people. 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT. 
General  assembly,  May  session,  A.  D.  1819. 
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Aildress  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 

domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  b idled  States. 

No.  V. 

Philadelphia , A'Tay  3,  1819. 

Thefricndsof  domestic  manufactures  in  this  coun- 
try have  had  to  combat  a host  of  objections  main- 
tained with  great  zeal  and  plausibility,  many  of 
which,  though  utterly  destitute  of  foundation,  have 
had  universal  currency.  We  shall  devote  the  pre- 
sent number  to  obviate  some  of  them. 

I.  The  demoralizing  and  debasing  effects  of  ma- 
nufactu  ri  n g establ  ishments . 

II.  Their  injurious  interference  with  commerce. 

III.  The  high  rate  of  wages  in  the  U.  States. 

IV.  The' great  extent  of  our  vacant  lands,  which 
ought  to  be  settled  previous  to  the  erection  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  on  a large  scale. 

V.  The  extortion  practised,  and  the  extravagant 
prices  chargedby  manufacturers  during  the  war. 

VI.  The  loss  of  revenue  that  would  arise  from 
protecting  or  prohibitory  duties, 

VII.  The  danger  of  encouraging  smuggling  by 
high  duties. 

T.  DEMOUALTZ  VTTOX. 

The  most  specious  and  generally  prevalent  ar- 
gument against  manufacturing  establishments,  is 
grounded  on  their  debasing  and  demoralizing  ef- 
fects. The  honest  feelings  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
humane  and  enlightened  part  of  the  community, 
and  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  remainder, 
have  in  consequence  been  enlisted  and  excited  to 
activity  against  those  establishments.  The  changes 
have  been  rung  times  without  number,  on  the  de- 
pravity, corruption,  and  pauperism  inseparable  from 
large  assemblages  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
collected  in  a small  compass,  inliailing  a pestiferous 
atmosphere,  both  moral  and  physical.  The  most 
captivating  pictures  have  been  drawn,  by  way  of 
contrast,  of  the  purity,  the  innocence,  the  healthi- 
ness, and  the  independence  of  agricultural  employ- 
ments— and  the  whole  has  been  wound  up  by  de- 
precating the  folly  anil  insanity  of  seducing  the  Ar- 
cadian cultivators  of  the  soil  into  the  business  of  ma- 
nufacturing, so  destructive  to  their  health,  their  mo- 
rals, and  their  happiness. 

This  objection,  like  a thousand  other  common 
place  assertions,  has  been  almost  universally  assum- 
ed, and  universally  admitted,  without  demur  or  scru* 
pie.  Even  the  friends  of  manufactures  have  hardly 
dared  to  doubt  its  correctness,  barely  lamenting  it 
as  one  of  the  many  serious  evils  inseparable  from 
society  in  its  present  6tate.  And  had  it  not  been  for 
the  investigations  of  a recent  writer,  it  might  have 
continued  for  another  century  to  lead  mankind 
astray.  Its  reign,  however,  is  over. 

But  even  if  these  views  were  correct  as  regarded 
the  overgrown  manufacturing  establishments  in  Eng- 
land, and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  they  would  be 
inapplicable  here;  asthe  bestfriends  of  manufactures 
| in  this  country  have  hardly  calculated  on  any  thing 
! further  than  Ahe  home  market;  and  in  so  wide  u 
I country  as  this,  if  the  manufacturers  were  degraded 
1 and  oppressed  by  men  of  great  wealth  in  one  dis- 
I trict,  they  would  be  able  to  resort  to  similar  estab- 
I lisuments  in  another,  of  which,  were  manufactures 
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duly  protected,  there  would  be  numbers  in  every 
quarter  of  the  dnion. 

The  most  eminent  statistical  writer  in  Europe,  at 
present,  is  p robably  Colquhoun,  author  of  “ Police  of 
:^Lt rndoii and  various  other  important  works  bear* 
strong-eat  marks  of  profound  research,  deep 
pehetra^nfc,  and  philosophical  enquiry.  This  wri- 
ter has  given  a curious  and  important  table  of  the 
population,  offenders,  and  paupers,  of  every  county  in 
Eng  land,  which  settles  this  important  point  forever 
which  we  annex,  from  which  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal; and.  which  must  remove  the  doubts  of  the 
most  sceptical. 

Comparative  view  of  nearly  an  equal  population  in 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  with  the  same  in  another.* 


, — « 

COUNTIES. 

*T) 

O 

►a 

d 

H 

► 

o 

4 

OFFENDERS. 

»- 

d 

M 

w 

cn 

Middlesex  - 

818,129 

1217 

63,173 

Kent  • 

307,624 

210 

41,632 

Surry  - 

269,043 

199 

36,138 

Essex  - 

226,437 

144 

38,337 

Gloucester,  includ’g  Bristol 

250,809 

141 

36,904 

Warwick  - 

208,190 

160 

30,200 

Norfolk  - 

273,371 

163 

42,707 

Suffolk  - 

210,431 

109 

36,110 

Sussex  - 

159,311 

105 

37,076 

Wilts  - 

185,107 

75 

42,128 

Hampshire 

219,656 

147 

32,581 

Nottingham 

140,350 

74 

9,806 

Leicester  - 

130,081 

47 

19,154 

Derby  - - 

161,142 

39 

13,167 

Dorset  - 

115,319 

38 

15,783 

Berks  - 

109,215 

62 

22,088 

Oxford  - 

109,620 

38 

21,025 

Herts  - 

95,577 

43 

13,349 

Bedford - 

63,393 

20 

7,276 

Huntingdon  ... 

37,568 

15 

4.746 

South  Wales*  six  counties 

288,761 

50 

23,384 

4,381,134 

3096 

586,764 

Yorkshire  - 
Lancashire  - 
Stafford  - 
Devon  - - 

Lincoln  - 

Somerset  - - . - 

Chester  - 
Durham  - - 

Cornwall  - 
Salop  - 
Worcester 
Northampton  - 
Northumberland 
Cumberland  - 
Bucks  - - - 

Cambridge  - 
Hereford  - r 
Monmouth 
Westmoreland  - 
7 Jutland  - 

North  Wales,  six  counties 


858,892 

672,731 

239,153 

343,001 

208,557 

273.750 

191.751 
160,361 
188,269 
167,639 
139,330 
131,757 
157,101 
117,230 
107,444 

89,346 

89,191 

45,582 

41,617 

16,356 

252,785 


[4,491,846 


245 
371 
91 
96 
' 58 
106 

30 

27 
45 
70j 
51 
42 
3. 
is 

33 

40 

31 
20 

6 

4 

28 


1509 


77,661 

46,200 

22,510 

43,674 

18,845 

33,979 

22,152 

15,807 

12,853 

17,306 

18,896 

20,534 

14,304 

8,445 

19,650 

11,294 

11,779 

4,479 

4,615 

1,338 

28,131 


453,952 


■Colquhoun  on  indigence,  p.  272. 


Colquhoun  furnishes  another  table,  of  the  state  of 
pauperism  throughout  England,  which  we  also  an- 
nex— 

Per  cent  on  the 

Comities.  population. 

5 In  Cumberland,  Cornwall, Lancaster 
and  Nottingham,  and  East  Riding  of 
Y orkshire,  the  number  of  paupers  in 

each  100  of  the  population  7 (less  than  1-15) 

3 In  Derby,  Middlesex,  and  Rutland  8 (less  than  1-13) 

4 In  Lincoln,  Northumberland,  Staf- 
ford, and  North  Riding  of  York- 

. ^}*re  . . 9 (above  1-11) 

4 West  Riding  of  York,  Durham, 

Monmouth,  and  Salop  10  1-10 

4 Bedford,  Chester,  Somerset,-  and 
Westmoreland  12  (under  1-8) 

6 Cambridge,  Devon,  Hereford,  Hun- 
tingdon^ Surrv,  and  Worcester  13  (above  1-81 

3 Herts,  Dorset,  Kent  14  (above  1-7) 

4 Gloucester,  Leicester  Southampton 

and  Warwick  15  (above  1-7) 

2 Norfolk  and  Northampton  16  (under  1-6) 

2 Essex  and  Suffolk  17  (above  1-6) 

1 Buckinghamshire  18  (above  1-6) 

1 Oxfordshire  20  - - (1-5) 

1 Berkshire  21  (above  1-5) 

2 Sussex  and  Wiltshire  28  (nearly  1-4) 

12  Counties  in  Wales,  averaging  9(abovel-ll)* 

On  the  first  of  these  tables  Colquhoun  makes  the 
following  pointed  and  decisive  remarks: 

“From  this  comparative  statement,”  it  appears, 
“that,  contrary  to  the  general  received  opinion , the 
numbers  of  paupers  in  the  counties  which  are  chiefly 
agricultural-,  greatly  exceed  those  where  manufactures 
prevail!!!  Thus,  in  Kent  and  Surry,  where  the  ag- 
gregate population  is  576,687,  there  appear  to  be 
77,770  paupers,  while  in  Lancashire,  where  the  po- 
pulation is  672,731  the  paupers  relieved  are  only 
46,200.”f 

He  has  not  compared  the  two  descriptions  of  the 
population  on  the  subject  of  crimes.  But  the  con- 
trast in  this  respect,  it  appears,  is  equally  unfavora- 
ble to  tl;e  agricultural  districts.  However,  as  ma- 
nufactures are  spread  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
as  all  the  counties  partake  to  a certain  degree  of 
the  double  character  of  agriculture  and.  manufac- 
tures, it  is  impossible  to  institute  a general  compa- 
rison. But  it  will  answer  every  valuable  purpose 
of  testing  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  prevailing 
opinions,  that  we  take  a view  of  six  counties,  three 
decidedly  agricultural,  and  three  as  decidedly  ma- 
nufacturing. 


Manufacturing 
counties  - 

POPULATION 

OFFEN- 

DERS 

PAUPERS 

Lancashire 

672,731 

371, 

46,200 

Yofkshire  - 

858,892 

245 

77,661 

Stafford  - - 

239,153 

91 

22,510 

1,770,776 

, 707 

146,371 

Agricultural 

counties 

POPULATION 

OFFEN- 

DERS 

PAUPERS 

Norfolk  - - - 

273,371 

163 

42,707 

Kent  - 

307,624 

210 

41,633 

Surry  - * -yi 

.§■269,043 

199 

36,138 

' 850,038 

572 

120,477 

* Colquhoun  on  indigence,  p.  205. 
-[Idem  273. 
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In  the  three  manufacturing-  counties,  the  offen- 
ders :ivc  only  one  out  of  every  2,51)0;  whereas  in 
the  agricultural,  they  arc  one  out  of  1,600;  where- 
by it  appears  that  the  latter  districts  have  above 
half  as  many  more  criminals  as  the  manufacturing- 
in  proportion  to  their  population.  'I  lus  is  a strong 
and  decisive  fact. 

In  the  three  manufacturing  counties,  the  paupers 
are  only  eight  percent,  of  the  population;  whereas 
in  the  agricultural  they  are  about  fourteen  per 
cent. 

We  are  tempted  to  cast  a fu  rther  glance  on  this 
table,  and  to  call  the  attention  to  a more  striking 
comparison.  Yorkshire  contains  a greater  popula- 
tion than  the  three  specified  agricultural  counties, 
and  yet  has  far  below  half  the  number  of  offenders, 
and  not  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  paupers. 

Population.  Offenders.  Paupers 
Yorkshire,  858,892  2-15  7/, 661 

Norfolk,  Kent  Sc  Surry,  850,038  57 2 120,477 

This  result  may  appear  extraordinary  and  para- 
doxical. But  a very  slight  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject will  remove  all  the  paradox,  and  enable  us  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  existing  state  of  tilings. 
Idleness  is  as  much  the  parent  of  poverty  and  guilt, 
as  industry  is  of  independence  and  virtue.  In  agri- 
cultural districts  there  is  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  labor  of  the  women  and  a still  greater  propor- 
of  that  of  the  younger  people,  wholly  lost.  The 
latter  waste  a great  part  of  their  early  years  in  to- 
tal  idleness.  Hence  arises  a fruitful  source  of  pau- 
perism and  guilt. 

These  statements,  independent  of  their  over- 
whelming bearing  on  the  preseut  question,  may 
have  another  very  important  advantage.  They 
serve  to  display  in  strong  colors,  the  danger  oftrust- 
to  mere  assertions,  unsupported  by  facts.  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  political  economy,  a 
dogma  that  has  been  more  universally  received,  or 
appeared  more  plausible  than  the  one  here  combat- 
ted, which  is  now  unequivocally  proved  to  be  not 
only  not  true  but  the  very  reverse  of  truth. 

II.  IKTERFEREN'CE  WITH  COMMERCE. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem, were  formly  to  be  found  great  numbers  of 
those  citizens,  engaged  in  commerce,  who  appeared 
impressed  with  an  idea  that  in  proportion  as  manu- 
factures are  patronized  and  extended,  in  the  same 
proportion  commerce  must  be  impaired.  Hence 
a degree  of  jealousy  has  been  fostered  among  the 
commercial,  of  the  manufacturing  class  of  our  popula- 
tion, as  if  there  were  a great  hostility  between  their 
respective  interests.  The  most  enlightened  mer- 
chants at  present  are  convinced  of  the  eih’ors  of 
these  views.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prove,  that  they 
rest  on  as  sandy  a foundation  as  the  superior  purity 
and  freedom  from  pauperism  of  the  agricultural 
districts. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  denied,  that  in  every 
community  the  greater  the  variety  of  pursuits,  and 
employments,  the  greater  the  field  for  exertion, 
and  less  danger  of  rivalship,  or  of  any  of  them  being 
too  much  crowded.  Hence  an  obvious  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  so  many  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments as,  Jduring  |the  war,  were  in  “the  full 
tide  of  successful  experiment,”  has  been  to  divert 
the  capital  and  industry  engaged  in  them  to  com- 
mercial pursuits,  whereby  the  latter  are  so  much 
overstocked  as  to  narrow  or  almost  destroy  all 
chance  of  success.  Our^fctiarves,  our  coffee  houses, 
and  the  assignments  in  our  newspapers,  fully  prove 
that  commerce  is  overdone,  an  d that  it  has  unfortu- 
nately become  a most  precarious  profession.  Where - 
were  manufacturers  properly  protected,  com- 


merce would  be  relieved  fi?ora  that  superfluous  pcfr- 
tion  of  citizens  who  pursue  it,  and  who  by  the  t ag  r- 
ness  ot  their  competition  in  the  markets,  domestic 
and  foreign,  destroy  each  other’s  chances  of  suc- 
cess. 

Another  source  of  indemnification  to  commerce 
for  any  disadvantage  it  might  suffer  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  manufactures  would  be  the  trade,  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  raw  materials  which  would  be  import- 
ed from  foreign  countries  for  the  use  of  tnc  manu- 
facturers.* 

An  important  consideration  remains.  The  dimi- 
nution of  our  foreign  trade,  which  isat  all  times  pre- 
carious and  often  ruinous,  would  be  further  compen- 
sated by  the  vast  increase  of  the  coasting  trade,  in 
the  transportation  of  raw  materials  from  the  south- 
ern to  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  of  manu- 
factured articles  from  the  latter  to  the  former** 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  further 
detail,  or  to  exhaust  the  subject.  We  trust  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove,  that  a liberal  patronage  ex- 
tended to  manufactures  would  be  eminently  benefi- 
cial even  to  the  mercantile  part  of  our  citizens,  not 
merely  by  diminishing  the  number  of  competitors 
in  that  department,  but  by  offering  profitable  em- 
ployment to  a portion  of  that  capital  which  has  es- 
caped the  destruction  proceeding  from  the  ruinous 
state  of  our  commerce  since  the  war.  This  system 
moreover,  would  afford  commercial  men  opportuni- 
ties of  providing' for  a part  of  their  children  in  a less 
hazardous  line  of  business  than  commerce. 

Ill  HIGH  WAGES. 

The  high  wages  said  to  be  given  in  this  country 
have  been  used  us  a powerful  argument  against  en- 
couraging manufacturers,  and  have  led  many  of  our 
citizens  to  believe  that  we  would  not  be  capable  of 
manufacturing  extensively  for  perhaps  a century  to 
come.  This  idea  has  maintained  its  ground  against 
the  strong  and  palpable  fact,  that  many  of  our  ma- 
nufactures have  thriven  very  considerably,  notwith- 
standing the  rivalship  of  foreign  competitors.  The 
difference  however  between  the  wages  in  England, 
in  many  branches  of  business,  is  far  less  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed.  But  the  argument  falls  to  the 
ground,  when  we  reflect  that  in  most  of  those 
branches  depending  wholly  on  manual  labor,  out* 
manufacturers  have  met  the  rival  articles  from  Eu- 
rope with  great  success.  Our  hatters,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  coachmakers,  printers,  cabinet  makers, 
tVpe  founders,  curriers,  glovers,  smiths,  and  various 
other  classes,  \fholly  debarred  of  the  advantage  of 
machinery,  have  stood  their  ground  far  better  than 
those  citizens  concerned  in  branches  in  which 
chinerv  is  employed,  cf  whom  a large  portion  have 
been  rained. 

This  is  a very  extraordinary  fact,  and  could  not 
have  entered  into  any  previous  calculation.  The 
endless  variety  of  millseats  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  acknowleged  talents  of  our 
citizens  in  mechanical  pursuits,  would  have  led  to 
form  a conclusion  wholly  different.  It  would  have 
been  believed  that  whatever  we  might  suffer  in  ca- 
ses in  which  manual  labor  alone  was  employed,  we 
should  be  triumphant  wherever  water  power  and 
machinery  could  be  called  into  operation. 

TO  BE  COXT1XUED. 


1 An  intelligent  citizen,  who  has  carefully  examin- 
ed the  entries  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  assures 
us  that  the  tonnage  employed  even  now  in  the  im- 
portation of  raw  materials,  leather,  dye-wood,  iron, 
lead,  See.  Sec.  is  equal  to  that  employed  in  the  im- 
portation of  bale  goods. 
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Treasury  Circular. 

TO  THE  OQLLEWTORS,  XAVAL  OFFICERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Treasury  department 
Comptroller’s  office,  ApcilWth,  1819. 

Sir — I transmit,  herewith,  copies  of  the  following 
acts,  passed  at  the  last  session  erf  congress,  te  which 
your  particular  attention  is  requested. 

1.  An  act,  entitled  “an  act  providing  additional 
penalties  for  false  entries  for  the  benefit  ol 
drawback,  or  bounty  on  exp  citation;55  approv- 
ed the  20fh  of  February,  1819. 

2.  An  act,  entitled  “an  act  regulating  passenger 
ships  and  vessels;55  approved  the  3d  of  March, 
1819. 

3.  An  act,  entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the  duties 
on  certain  wines;55  approved  the  3d  of  March, 
1819. 

4 . An  act,  entitled  “an  act  in  addition  to  ‘an  act 
concerning  tonnage  and  discriminating  duties 
in  certain  cases;55  approved,  3d  March,  1819. 

5.  An  act,  entitled  “an  act  in  addition  to,  and  al- 
teration of  au  act,  entitled  ‘an  act  laying  a duty 
on  imported  salt,  granting  a bounty  on  pickled 
fish  exported,  and  allowances  to  certain  vessels 
employed  in  the  fisheries;55  approved  the  3d  of 
March,  1819. 

6.  An  act,  entitled  “an  act  supplementary  to  the 
acts  concerning  the  coasting  trade;55  approved 
the  2d  of  March,  1819. 

The  provisions  of  the  first  mentioned  law  are  so 
clear  and  explicit  as  to  require  no  elucidation. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  officers  of  the  customs,  by 
the  second  mentioned  law,  to  observe  due  vigilance 
to  detect  vessels  in  talcing  from,  or  conveying  to,  the 
United  States,  a greater  number  of  passengers  than 
is  prescribed  by  the  law. 

In  case  the  number  of  passengers  exceeds  the 
proportion  of  two  passengers  for  every  five  tons  of 
the  vessel,  but  not  by  twenty  passengers,  the  master 
and  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  will  severally  for- 
feit, and  be  liable  only  to  the  payment  of  one  hun- 
I dred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  every  passenger  over  and 
above  the  said  proportion:  but  in  case  the  number 
exceeds  that  proportion  by  twenty  passengers,  be- 
I sides  the  fine  pf  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
/ which  the  master  and  owner  or  owners  will,  in  such 
event,  be  severally  liable  for  every  passenger  be- 
yond the  number  allowed  by  law,  the  vessel  will  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  is  to  be  prosecut- 
ed and  distributed  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
forfeitures  and  penalties  are  recovered  and  distri- 
buted under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  “an 
act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage.55 

The  third  mentioned  act,  which  is  to  go  into  ope- 
ration from  and  after  the  30th  of  June  next,  reduces 
the  duty  heretofore  payable  on  the  non-enumerated 
wines  when  imported  in  bottles  or  cases,  from  se- 
venty to.  thirty  cents  per  gallon;  and  when  imported 
otherwise  than  in  bottles  or  cases,  from  twenty -five 
to  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

It  also  amends  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  the 
20th  of  April,  1818,  supplementary  to  the  collection 
law  of  1799,  so  far  as  to  allow  the  transportation, 
coast-wise,  of  wines  and  distilled  spirits,  from  the 
public  warehouse,  in  one  district , to  those  in  another 
district,  under  such  regulations  as  the  secretary  of 
of  the  treasury  may  prescribe,  ‘without  loss  of  deben- 
ture. 

By  the  fourth  mentioned  act,  the  provisions  apd 
limitations  of  the  act  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  con- 
cerning tonnage  and  discriminating  duties,  in  cer- 
tain cages,  are  to  be  extended  to  the  vessels  of  Prus- 


sia, of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  of  the  city  of  Bre- 
men. 

In  the  circular  letter  from  this  department,  dated 
the  4th  of  August,  1818,  predicated  on  two  procla- 
mations of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  which 
were  issued  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  the  3d  March,  1815,  you  were  instructed  to 
discontinue  charging  discriminating,  or  countervail- 
ing duties  on  the  vessels  of  the  cities  of  Hamburg 
aiid  Bremen,  apd  on  mercandise  imported  in  them, 
ot  Wxe  gro-wth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  those  cities, 
respectively;  and  to  refund  the  difference  between 
countervailing  and  domestic  duties,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  importations  in  those  vessels  from  certain 
specified  periods. 

But  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  act  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1815,  and  the  president’s  proclamations,  is- 
sued in  virtue  of  it,  do  not  extend  the  repeal  of  the 
countervailing  duties,  as  to  merchandise,  further 
than  to  goods  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  respectively; 
whereas,  by  the  act,  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  all 
the  provisions  and  limitations  of  which  are  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  vessels  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  by 
the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  the 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  imposing  discriminating,  or 
countervailing  duties,  are  repealed,  not  only  as  re- 
spects merchandise,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
those  cities,  respectively;  but  also  as  respects  “such 
produce  and  manufactures,  as  can  only  lie,  or  most 
usually  are,  first  shipped  from  them  in  their  respec- 
tive vessels.55 

You  will,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  discontinue  ex- 
acting discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  on  the 
goods  last  alluded  to,  when  imported  in  the  vessels 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  refund  such  as  have 
been  collected  on  such  goods,  since  the  12th  May, 
1815,  as  regards  the  vessels  of  .the  city  of  Bremen, 
and  the  13th  of  November,  1815,  as  regards  the  ves- 
sels of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  being  the  days,  respec- 
tively, on  which  the  reciprocal  measures  adopted  by 
those  cities,  commenced  operating. 

With  respect  to  the  equalization  of  tonnage  du- 
ties on  Prussian  vessels,  and  on  the  merchandise  im- 
ported in  them,  I have  to  observe,  that  the  act  of 
the  20th  of  April,  1818,  concerning  discriminating 
duties,  and  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1819,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  same,  can  be  applied  only  prospectively,  it 
being  understood  that  the  benefits  authorised  to  be 
extended  to  those  vessels  by  the  acts  mentioned,  are 
yet  to  be  reciprocated  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
government,  agreeably  to  promise  made  to  that 
effect. 

When  information  shall  be  received  that  the  reci- 
procal measures  have  been  adopted  by  that  govern- 
ment, you  will  be  advised  thereof. 

In  the  mean  time  you  are  to  charge  alien  duties  on 
Prussian  vessels  and  their  cargoes. 

By  the  fifth  mentioned  act  the  rates  of  the  allow- 
ances hereafter  to  be  granted  to  vessels  qualified, 
agreeably  to  law,  for  carrying  on  the  bank,  and  other 
Codfsheries , are  changed;  but  the  forms  and  regula- 
tions prescribed,  by  pre-existing  laws,  to  obtain 
such  allowances,  are  still  to  be  observed,  with  the 
exception  that  vessels  above  thirty  tons , in  a certain 
event,  specified  in  the  act,  will  now  be  entitled  to  a 
bounty  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  al- 
though they  may  have  been  employed  only  three 
and  a half  months,  at  the  least,  in  the  preceding 
fishing  season. 

The  sixth  mentioned  act,  with  a view  to  the  more 
convenient  regulation  of  the  coasting  trade,  divides 
the  sea  coast  and  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  into  two  great  districts,  and  directs  with  re- 
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spect  to  licensed  vessels  of  twenty  tons  or  upw  ards, 
that,  from  and  after  the  30th  of  June  next,  such  ves- 
sels may  trade  between  the  districts  included  within 
the  two  great  districts,  respectively;  and  between 
a state  in  one,  and  an  adjoining  state  in  another 
great  district,  in  manner,  and  subject  only  to  the 
regulations  that  are  now  required  to  be  observed  by 
such  vessels,  in  trading  from  one  district  to  another, 
in  the  same  state,  or  from  a district  in  one  state,  to  a 
district  in  the  next  adjoining  state;  and  that  when 
trading  from  one  to  another  great  district,  other  than 
between  a state  in  one,  and  an  adjoining  state  in 
another  great  district,  such  vessels  are  to  conform  to 
and  observe  the  regulations  that  are  now  required 
to  be  observed,  in  trading  from  a district  in  one 
state,  to  a district  in  any  other  than  an  adjoining 
state. 

Lest  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  exemptions 
from  the  performance  of  certain  acts  in  certain 
cases,  extend  to  all  goods,  T deem  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  formalities  heretofore  required,  on 
the  transportation  of  goods  coastwise,  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  to  be  thence  exported  with  benefit 
of  drawback,  must  still  be  observed  on  loading  and 
unloading  such  goods  at  the  ports  of  departure  and 
of  arrival,  respectively. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  act  is  applicable 
only  to  licensed  coasting  vessels  of  twenty  tons  or 
upwards,  and  not  to  licensed  coasting  vessels  under 
twenty  tons;  nor  to  registered  vessels,  taking  in 
goods  in  one  district  to  be  delivered  in  another. 

The  two  last  descriptions  of  vessels  are,  therefore, 
still  to  conform  to  the  provisions  and  regulations  of 
the  pre-existing  laws;  as,  also,  all  descriptions  of 
vessels  trading  in  the  districts  not  comprehended  in 
either  of  the  two  great  districts  on  the  sea  coast  and 
navigable  rivers,  between  the  eastern  and  western 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  you,  that  this  new 
regulation  respecting- coasting  vessels,  w ill  increase 
their  facilities  for  smuggling;  which,  however,  may 
be  counteracted  by  proper  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  by  a rigid  observance 
of  the  duties  enjoined  on  them  by  the  18th  section 
of  the  coasting  act  of  the  18th  of  February,  1793. 

From  a number  of  communications,  which  have 
been  made  to  this  department,  by  merchants  and 
officers  of  the  customs,  it  appears  that  a difference 
of  opinion  is  entertained  on  a variety  of  points  in  the 
act  passed  on  the  20th  of  April,  providing  for  the 
deposite  of  wines  and  distilled  spirits,  in  public  ware 
houses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  an  uniformity  of 
practice  under  that  law,  the  present  occasion  is  em- 
braced to  state  the  views  of  this  department,  on  tire 
several  points  on  which  doubts  exist. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  wines  or  distil- 
led spirits,  to  be  entitled  to  drawback,  must  be  de- 
posited in  such  public,  or  other  storehouses,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  importer  and  surveyor, 
&c.  and  on  making  the  deposite,  a bond  is  to  be 
given  without  surety,  for  double  the  amount  of  duties 
on  the  wines,  or  distilled  spirits,  with  condition  for 
the  payment  of  said  duties,  whether  on  wines  or  on 
distilled  spirits,  in  twelve  calendar  months,  from  the 
date  of  such  bond. 

To  obtain  a permit  for  the  removal  of  wines,  or 
distilled  spirits,  it  is  required  that  the  importer  or 
his  assignee,  shall  previously  give  bond,  with  one 
or  more  surety  or  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
collector,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  duties  upon 
the  wines  or  spirits,  in  each  case  to  be  delivered, 
with  condition  for  the  payment  of  the  duties,  at  the 
same  credits,  to  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the 


permit,  as  would  have  been  allowed  on  bonds  for  the 
same  articles  if  they  had  not  been  deposited  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act:  “Provided,  That  the  time 
to  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  upon 
any  wines  or  spirits  so  delivered,  or  for  any  part  of 
such  duties,  shall  not  be  such  as  to  extend  the  credit 
beyond  the  term  of  twelve  calendar  months,  origi- 
nally allowed,  upon  depositing  such  wines  and 
spirits.” 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  importers  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  regulations  they  are  entit- 
led to  tlie  credits  specified  in  the  6th  section  of  the 
act,  from  the  date  of  the  permit,  granted  for  the  removal 
of  the  wines  or  distilled  spirits. 

To  exemplify  the  construction  thus  contended  for, 
it  will  be  supposed,  that  distilled  spirits  imported 
from  any  other  place  than  Europe  and  foreign  placer, 
or  islands,  situated  on  the  eastern  shores  of  America, 
north  of  the  equator,  or  in  its  adjacent  seas,  bays  and 
gulfs,  are  deposited  in  the  public  stores  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1820,  and  a permit  for  their  removal  is  ol  - 
tained  on  the  1st  of  April  following.  By  the  con- 
struction in  question,  the  bonds  to  be  given,  would 
be  payable  on  the  1st  of  December,  1820,  and  1st  of 
February,  and  1st  of  October,  1821:  whereas  the  ori- 
ginal  bond  given  at  the  time  of  the  deposite  of  the 
spirits,  would  have  been  payable  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary 1821,  consequent!}*,  the  credit,  for  a part  of 
the  duties,  would,  by  such  construction,  be  extended 
beyond  the  term  of  twelve  calendar  months,  originally 
allowed. 

, It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  inconsistency  which 
seems  to  exist  between  that  part  of  the  2d  section, 
which  says  that  bonds  are  to  be  given  with  sureties, 
at  the  same  credits,  to  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the 
permit,  as  would  have  been  allowed  on  bonds  for  the 
same  articles  if  they  had  not  been  deposited  wider  the 
provisions  of  the  act;  and  the  restrictive  clause  in  the 
provisio  immediately  following,  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

But  takingthat  provisio  in  connection  with  other 
parts  of  the  act,  and  particularly  the  3d  section  then  - 
of,  in  these  words,  “that  if  the  duties  on  any  wines 
or  spirits,  deposited  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
shall  not  have  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  foregoing  section, 
within  the  term  of  twelve  calendar  months,  from 
the  time  of  their  importation,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  collector  to  cause  so  much  of  the  wines  or  spi- 
rits, as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  sold,  &c.  retaining 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  duties 
which  have  not  been  secured  or  paid,”  the  infer- 
ence appears  to  me  to  be  irresistable,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  that,  in  no  case  of  a de- 
posite of  wines  or  distilled  spirits,  should  the  terms 
of  credit  for  the  duties,  or  any  part  of  the  duties 
thereon,  be  extended  beyond  twelve  calendar 
months,  originally  allowed;  and  such  has  been  tie- 
construction  which  has  heretofore  been  given  to  tin- 
law  by  this  department. 

It  results  that  bonds  given  with  surety  can  be 
made  payable  from  the  date  of  the  permit  only,  in  ths 
case  of  wines  or  other  distilled  spirits  imported 
from  any  foreign  places  or  islands,  situated  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  America,  north  of  the  equator,  &.c. 
and  application  for  their  removal  be  made  at  any 
time  within  three  months  after  their  having  been 
deposited — because  in  such  case  the  bonds,  with 
surety,  may  be  made  payable  at  6 and  9 months, 
from  the  date  of  the  permit,  without  exteliditig  the 
term  of  credit  for  any  part  of  the  duties,  beyond' 
the  twelve  calendar  months,  originally  allowed. 

But  if,  on  such  importations,  application  for  a 
permit  be  not  made  until  more  than  three  months 
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from  the  time  of  the  deposite  of  the  wines  or  distil- 
led spirits  shall  have  elapsed,  the  bonds  cannot  run 
the  usual  time  of  six  and  nine  months  from  the  date 
of  the  permit,  as  in  such  case,  such  time  would  ex- 
tend the  terms  of  credit,  on  a part  of  the  duties, 
beyond  the  twelve  calendar  months  originally  al- 
lowed. 

In  all  cases  of  the  importations  of  wines,  or  dis- 
tilled spirits,  from  any  other  port  or  place,  than  a 
foreign  place,  or  island  situated  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  America,  north  of  the  equator,  Sec.  and  a 
deposite  takes  place,  if  any  time  elapse  after  such 
deposite  before  the  application  for  the  permit  for  a 
removal  be  made,  one  and  sometimes  more  than 
one,  of  the  bonds  cannot  run  the  usual  time,  as  by 
such  course  the  terms  of  credit  for  a part  of  the  du- 
ties would  also  be  extended  beyond  the  twelve  ca- 
lendar months  originally  allowed. 

Under  those  circumstances  I can  only  recom- 
mend that  the  most  favorable  arrangement  be  made 
with  the  importers,  which  the  nature  of  each  case 
will  admit  of,  keeping  in  view  the  general  princi- 
ple that,  in  no  instance  are  the  terms  of  credit  for 
any  part  of  the  duties  on  wines  or  distilled  spirits, 
deposited,  to  be  extended  beyond  the  twelve  ca- 
lendar months  originally  allowed. 

It  will  not  escape  notice  that,  the  effect  of  this 
construction,  will  be  to  restrict  the  terms  of  credit 
on  the  last  instalment  of  the  duties  on  distilled  spi- 
rits deposited,  which  may  be  imported  from  any 
other  place  than  Europe,  and  the  foreign  places  or 
islands,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  America, 
north  of  the  equator,  &c.  to  twelve  months — where- 
as, if  no  deposite*had  taken  place,  the  terms  of  credit 
on  such  instalment,  would,  according  to  the  6th 
section  of  the  act,  have  been  eighteen  months. 

With  a full  knowledge  Of  that  effect,  it  is  not 
perceived  that,  from  the  whole  context  of  the  law, 
which  forcibly  manifests  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  have  been,  to  make  such  restriction,  that 
any  other  construction  than  that  adopted  by  this 
department  can  be  supported. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed,  as  to  the 
terms  of  credit,  to  which  goods  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  are  now  entitled:  I take  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  West  Indies  are  considered  as  be- 
ing comprehended  in  the  foreign  places,  or  islands, 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  America,  north  of 
the  equator,  and  in  its  adjacent  seas,  bays,  and 
gulfs;  and  therefore  goods  imported  from  the  West 
Indu  s,  are  entitled  to  a credit  of  six  and  nine 
months,  with  the  exception  of  salt. 

The  terms  of  credit  on  salt,  are  fixed  at  9 months, 
by  the  act  of  the  29th  July,  1813,  without  regard 
to  the  place  of  importation. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  6th  section  of  the 
act  providing  for  the  deposite  of  wines,  &c.  makes 
no  provision  for  the  terms  of  credit  to  be  allowed 
on  goods  imported  from  Europe.  The  regulations 
in  the  sixty  second  section  of  the  collection  law  of 
1799,  in  relation  to  the  terms  of  credit  on  goods 
thus  imported,  are  therefore  still  to  govern:  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  credit  to  be  allow- 
ed on  wines  and  teas,  imported  from  any  other 
place  than  foreign  places,  or  islands  situated  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  America,  north  of  the  equator,  &c. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  no  part  of 
the  act  providing  for  the  deposite  of  wines,  &c.  be- 
ing considered  applicable  to  the  districts  on  the 
northern  and  northwestern  boundaries  of  the  U.  S. 
the  preceding  observations,  respecting  that  act,  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  being  intended  for  the  col- 
lectors of  those  districts,  who  are  to  be  governed 
by  the  provision  in  the  sixty  second  section  of  the 


collection  law  of  1799,  in  fixing  the  terms  of  credit 
for  the  duties  on  all  goods  imported  into  their  dis- 
tricts, with  the  exception  of  salt,  the  terms  of  cre- 
dit to  be  allowed  on  which  article  has  already  been 
stated. 

It  has  also  been  made  a question,  whether,  in 
case  of  the  importation  of  goods  purchased  for  a 
commercial  house  in  the  United  States,  oy  a partner 
residing  abroad,  the  invoices  are  required  to  be  ve- 
rified, by  such  partner  under  the  8th  section  of  the 
act;  which  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  enclosed  circular  letter  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  the  consuls  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries 

Once  admit  the  principle,  that  the  residence  in 
the  United  States  of  one  or  more  of  the  partners  of 
a commercial  house,  will  exempt  the  partners  resi  - 
ding  abroad,  from  a compliance  with  the  regulation* 
prescribed  in  the  8th  section  of  the  act,  and  you 
place  in  their  hands  the  means  of  defeating,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  object  and  policy  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  in  case  there 
be  no  American  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment,  the 
verification  might  be  made  before  a notary  public, 
or  other  officer  duly  authorised  to  administer  oaths; 
but  the  proviso  in  the  8th  section  will  not  admit  of 
such  a construction.  It  says  “that  if  there  be  no 
consul  of  the  United  States  in  the  country  from 
whence  the  shipment  of  the  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandize is  made,  & c.” 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  proviso,  although 
there  be  no  American  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment , 
yet  if  there  be  such  a consul  in  the  country  in  which 
that  port  is  situated,  the  invoices  must  be  verified 
before  him. 

The  sense  in  which  the  word  country , as  used  in 
the  law,  is  to  be  understood,  is,  that  England  is 
one  country — Ireland  another,  and  Scotland,  &c.  ano- 
ther. 

It  having  been  intimated  to  the  treasury  that,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States,  res  dent  therein,  could  not  administer  oaths, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  circular  com- 
munication already  alluded  to,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing regulation: 

“In  all  cases  where,  bv  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  they  exercise  their  functions,  they 
are  restrained  from  administering  oaths,  the  verifi- 
cation required  by  the  8th  section  of  the  act  may  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  resident  consul,  before 
any  magistrate  duly  authorised  to  administer  oaths; 
and  such  consul  shall  certify  not  only  the  official 
character  of  the  officer,  and  that  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered in  his  presence,  but  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  administered,  is  of  respectable  character,  and 
who,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act, 
ought  to  verify  the  said  invoices.” 

Diff  erent  opinions  have  also  been  entertained  as 
to  the  correct  construction  of  the  thirteenth  section 
of  that  act. 

When  goods  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  are 
imported  into  the  United  States,  the  invoices  of 
which  are  required  to  be  verified  as  before  men- 
tioned, but  are  not  verified,  or  are  verified,  but  not 
in  conformity  with  law,  all  the  packages  are  to  be 
opened,  and  every  article  is  to  be  appraised  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  act. 
The  doubts  expressed  have  been,  whether,  although 
the  appraised  value  may  not  be  greater  than  the in-" 
voice  value;  or  if  greater,  but  may  not  exceed  it  by 
twenty -five  per  centum,  the  addition  of  50  per  cent, 
mentioned  in  the  eleventh  section,  is  to  be  made  to 
the  appraised  value. 

In  one  or  two  cases,  in  which  at  satisfactorily  ap- 
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peared,  that  the  owners  of  the  goods  were  led  into 
an  error  by  a misconstruction  of  the  law  by  a con- 
sul of  the  U.  States,  it  was  considered  reasonable  not 
to  exact  the  penalty  of  fifty  per  centum:  but  in  all 
cases  in  which  an  omission  takes  place  in  the  verifi- 
cation of  invoices  required  to  be  verified,  and  the 
omission  be  ascribable  to  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
you  are  to  add  fifty  per  , entum  to  the  appraised  va- 
lue, the  thirteenth  section  saying  that  goods  admit- 
ted to  entry  for  want  of  the  verification  required  bv 
the  8th  section,  “shall  be  subject  to  the  same  ap- 
praisement and  to  the  same  addition  to  the  apprais- 
ed value  as  are  prescribed  by  the  eleventh  section, 
&c.”  the  construction  given  to  which  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  is,  that  the  failure  to  produce  in- 
voices duly  verified  should,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
be  considered  equivalent  to  the  actot  fraudulently 
invoicing  merchandise  at  twenty -five  per  centum 
below  its  real  value. 

By  the  existing  laws,  copper  rods,  bolts,  spikes  or 
nails,  are  liable  to  a duty  of  four  cents  per  pound; 
and  copper  in  pigs,  bars  or  plates,  suited  to  the 
slieatliing  of  ships,  is  exempted  from  duty. 

What  are  sometimes  termed  round  copper  bars, 
and  are  generally  used  for  the  fastening  of  a vessel, 
are  considered  as  coming  under  the  classification  of 
“copper  rods,  bolts,  &c.”  and  therefore,  liable  to  a 
duty  of  four  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  that  part  of  the  act  of 
the  27th  of  April,  1816,  exempting  from  duty,  “cop- 
per and  brass,  in  pigs,  bars  or  plates,  suited  to  the 
sheathing  of  ships.” 

The  only  rational  construction  which  can  be  giv- 
en to  the  words  “suited  to  the  sheathing  of  ships,” 
is,  that  they  relate  exclusively  to  copper  in  plates, 
or  in  other  words,  sheets. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  copper  in 
plates,  suitedto  the  sheathing  of  ships,  (what  should 
be  so  considered,  was  defined  in  a circular  from  this 
department  of  the  23d  of  January,  1818,)  and  cop- 
per and  brass,  in  pigs  or  bars  only,  are  to  be  ex- 
empted from  duty,  independent  of  old  copper  and 
brass,  fit  only  to  be  re -manufactured. 

It  is  understood  that  but  few  importations  are  made 
of  copper  or  brass,  in  pigs  or  bars. 

The  form  in  which  these  metals  come  in  their 
crude  state  from  the  furnace,  is  called  “pigs.” 

By  the  bars  here  meant,  is  to  be  understood,  a so- 
lid mass  of  copper  or  brass,  somewhat  more  refined 
than  in  the  state  of  pigs,  and  hammered  out  in  an 
oblong,  or  other  form,  and  not  fit  for  use,  until  ma- 
nufactured into  some  other  shape  or  form. 

Articles  manufactured  from  copper,  or  of  which 
copper  is  the  meterial  of  chief  value,  are  subject  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty-five  per  ccntimi,  by 
the  act  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818. 

• All  other  descriptions  of  copper,  except  those  al- 
ready particularly  mentioned,  are  to  be  considered 
as.  a non-enumerated  article,  aud  liable  to  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  offifteeTTpercent. 

I will  instance  a few  of  the  descriptions  of  copper 
which  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a non- 
enumerated  article.  * 

1.  Copper  bottoms,  cut  round,  and  copper  bot- 
toms raised  at  the  edge. 

2.  Copper  in  plates  or  sheet?,  weighingmore  than 

n thirty -four  ounces  per  square  foot,  commonly  I 

called  braziers  copper. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  the  treasury  that  large  j 
contracts  have  been  made  in  Sweden,  by  citizens  of 
the  U.  States,  for  parts  of  anchors;  with  a view  it  is 
supposed,  of  evading  the  payment  of  the  specific 
duty  of  two  cents  per  pound  imposed  on  anchors, 
by  the  act  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818. 


It  is  stated  that  the  stems  are  made  in  one  or  two 
parts,  according  to  the  size  of  the  anchors  for  which 
they  are  intended;  that  the  fluesform  another  part: 
that  the  palms  are  made  into  separate  parts;  and  that 
the  several  parts  are  made  to  fit  exactly,  that  after 
their  importation,  they  require  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  process  ef  welding,  to  form  them  into 
complete  anchors. 

The  object  and  policy  of  the  legislature,  in  lay- 
ing a specific  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  an- 
chors, were  no  doubt,  to  encourage  ourownmami. 
factures  of  this  article. 

It  is  therefore,  considered  notonfy  equitable,  bul 
consistent  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  law, 
that  parts  of  anchors  should  pay  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  anchors. 

By  law,  a duty  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  per 
pair,  is  lard  on  boots.  A question  has  been  made 
whether  laced  boots  orbootees  should  pay  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  boots,  which  has  been  decided  in  the 
negative;  it  being  considered  equitable  that  laced 
boots  or  bootees  should  pay  duty  only  in  proportion 
to  their  comparative  value  with  boots;  and,  upon  tl»a> 
principle,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  they  should  be 
charged  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  percent, 
as  manufactures  of  leather. 

The  present  tariff,  excepts  worsted  and  stuff 
goods,  from  the  payments  of  the  rate  of  duty  impos- 
ed on  other  woolen  goods,  or  of  which  wool  is  the 
material  of  chief  value,  and  not  being  otherwise 
provided  for,  are  considered  a non-enumerated  ar- 
ticle, and  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen  per 
cent. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  importers,  that 
toilenetts  and  valentias,  come  within  the  difiniticn 
of  worsted  and  stuffgoods,  which  construction,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  acceded  toby  the  treasury. 

The  worsted  and  stuff  goods,  contemplated  by 
law,  as  an  exception  to  woolen  manufactures  of  all 
description*  are  such  as  are  called  bembazetts,  cam- 
lets, calimancoes,  ratinetts,  wildbores,  shalloons* 
moreens,  and  the  like)  all  of  which  are  composed 
entirely  of  wool. 

Both,  valentias  and  toilenetts,  are  composed  of 
cotton  and  wool,  and  in  some  there  is  a small  mix- 
ture of  silk;  consequently  they  do  not  come  within 
the  meaning  of  worsted  and  stuff  goods,  contem- 
plated by  law,  but  are,  strictly  speaking-,  woolen 
manufactures,  and  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
twenty  five  per  cent;  their  material  of  chief  value 
being  wool. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  apprise  you,  that  the  li  - 
mitation, in  the  fourth  paragraph,  of  the  first  see 
tionofthe  act  of  the  27th  April,  1816,  as  to  tin 
time  when  the  duty  of  twenty  five  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, should  cease  to  be  chargeable  on  woolen 
goods,  having  been  extended,  by  an  act  passed  on 
the  20th  April,  1818,  to  the  30th  June,  1826,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  will  lie  de 
mandable  on  woolen  manufactures  of  all  descrip- 
tions, or  of  which  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  va- 
lue, excepting  blankets,  woolen  rugs,  and  worsted 
and  stuff  goods,  until  the  said  30th  day  of  June,  1826 

A question  has  a’-o  been  made  as  to  the  duty 
properly  chargeable  on  sad  irons. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  handles  being  made 
of  wrought  iron,  and  being  affixed  to  them  after 
having  been  cast;  and  the  bottoms  and  sides  being 
made  smooth  by  grinding  after  that  operation,  it 
has  been  decided,  that  sad  irons  should  be  consider- 
ed in  the  light  of  manufactures  of  iron,  and  pay  du- 
ty accordingly. 

On  an  importation  of  some  visiting  cards  a ques- 
tion was  made  whether  they  should  pay  dutv  as  a 
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non-enumerated  article;  or  whether  they  should  be 
considered  as  coming1  under  the  classification  of  pa- 
per of  every  description. 

Being1  composed  entirely  of  what  may  properly 
be  denominated  consolidated  paper,  it  has  been  de- 
cided, that  visiting1  cards  are  embraced  by  the  clas- 
sification of  paper  of  every  description,  and  are, 
therefore,  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent. 

Considerable  difficulties  have  occurred  in  settling- 
tile  principles  upon  which  discounts  should  be  al- 
lowed in  the  computation  of  duties. 

It  is  the  practice  in  some  foreign  countries,  but 
particularly  in  England,  to  make  out  the  invoices  in 
certain  fixed,  or  standard  nominal  prices,  and  then 
to  make  discounts  of  different  kinds  from  those  pri- 
ces, ^regulated  by  the  general  state  of  the  market, 
and  the  selling  prices  at  the  time. 

From  the  positive  language  used  in  the  twenty 
first  section  of  the  act  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818, 
supplementary  to  the  collection  law  of  1799,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  treasury,  that  discounts  of  the 
character  alluded  to,  cannot  be  allowed  in  the  com- 
putation of  duties. 

It  is  only  discounts,  which  the  importer  shall  ex- 
pressly state  on  oath  or  affirmation,  were  actually 
and  bona  fide  allowed  to  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  goods  in  payment  made  for  the  same,  before 
their  shipment,  that  can,  according  to  the  terms  of 
that  section,  be  admitted. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  practice 
of  introducing  those  standard  nominal  prices  should 
be  discontinued,  and  that  the  invoices  should  exhi- 
bit the  true  value,  without  any  discount,  exceptauch 
as  may  be  actually  and  bona  fide  allowed  in  payment 
made  for  the  goods. 

To  effect  this  desirable  object,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  the  accompanying  circular,  has  re- 
quested our  consuls  to  use  their  endeavors  to  have 
the  course  contemplated  adopted;  and  has  also  re- 
quested them  to  cause  the  discounts  to  be  made  on 
each  invoice,  and  not  upon  summary  or  recapitula- 
tory statements,  as  has  sometimes  been  practised, 
and  which  has  always  been  discountenanced  by  the 
treasury. 

Before  closing  this  communication  I deem  it  pro- 
per to  advert  to  another  subject  connected  with  the 
invoice.  According  to  the  collection  law  of  1799, 
invoices  were  to  exhibit  the  actual  and  real  cost  of 
the  goods;  but  by  the  supplementary  act  of  20th 
April,  1818,  they  are  to  exhibit  the  true  value  of  the 
goods,  in  the  actual  state  of  manufacture,  at  the 
place  from  which  the  same  were  imported. 

The  difference  here  alluded  to,  will  be  obvious 
from  a comparison  or  the  provisions  of  the  former 
with  the  provisions  of  the  latter  law;  nor  can  the 
object  and  policy  of  the  legislature,  in  making  the 
alteration,  be  misconceived. 

Under  the  old  collection  law,  many  impositions, 
it  is  apprehended,  were  practised  on  the  revenue, 
by  false  invoices,  predicated  on  fictitious  sales,  &c. 
which  impositions  were  the  more  readily  carried 
into  execution,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  in- 
voices were  to  exhibit  the  costs,  and  not  the  value, 
of  the  goods. 

By  a proper  attention  in  ascertaining  the  state  of 
foreign  markets,  and  the  general  prices  given  to  ar- 
ticles, their  true  value  can  always  be  determined, 
and  by  that  means  complete  check  will  be  afforded 
by  the  supplementary  collection  law,  in  detecting 
fraudulent  invoices. 

It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  revenue  alone  which 
will  be  subserved,  by  a careful  and  vigilant  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  of  your  office,  in  this  respect, — 


The  interests  of  the  honest  trader  will  thereby  be 
protected,  which  of  itself,  makes  the  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  will,  I feel  satisfied,  continue  to 
claim  that  attention  from  you  which  it  deserves. 
Respectfully,  JOS.  ANDERSON. 


Naval  Salutes. 

From  the  JVe-w  York  Gazette  of  Jtfay  6. 
Translated  from  the  Ministerial  Gazette  of  Chili,  of 
the  23d  of  January,  1819. 

TheU.  S.  frigate  Ontario,  capt.  Biddle,  having 
left  Valparaiso  suddenly  on  the  31st.  ultimo  which, 
having  excited  various  rumors,  we  now  publish,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  literal  correspondence 
between  the  vice  admiral  of  the  naval  forces  of  Chi- 
li (lord  Cochrane)  and  capt.  Biddle. 

No.  I — Copy  of  a letter  from  lord  Cochrane  to  capt. 

Biddle,  dated  Valparaiso,  Dec.  27,  1818. 

Sir — I have  been  much  flattered  with  the  visit 
with  which  you  have  honored  me,  and  which  I con- 
sider as  an  honor  done  me,  in  consequence  of  the 
station  I hold  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  government  of  Chili.  I cannot  forget 
the  respect  due  to  you,  and  will  call  to  see  you  the 
first  opportunity. 

The  fulfilling  my  duty  to  the  government  I have 
the  honor  to  serve,  is  superior  to  all  personal  consi- 
derations, and  I therefore  beg  permission  to  remind 
you,  that  from  the  length  of  time  you  have  been  in 
public  service,  you  cannot  have  been  left  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  when  vessels  of  war  of  a foreign 
nation  enter  friendly  ports,  it  has  always  been  tlie 
custom  to  give  a public  salute  to  that  flag.  I know 
of  but  one  exception,  which  was,  when  the  Ameri- 
can frigate  Essex  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the  year 
1802,  which  vessel  omitted  to  salute  the  flag  of  lord 
Keith,  who  was  then  the  English  admiral  on  com- 
mand at  that  station.  The  latter  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  the  duty,  of  the  commander  of  the  Essex  to 
fire  the  customary  salute,  or  if  he  refused,  he  should 
leave  the  port  immediately.  Instead  of  saluting, 
the  Essex  left  the  port;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  com. 
Truxtun,  he  not  only  saluted  the  vessel  which  bore 
the  admiral’s  flag,  but,  by  the  order  of  the  same 
commodore,  the  Essex  left  Algeziras  for  Gibraltar, 
and  was  ordered  to  fulfil  the  compliment,  not  only 
for  his  former  omission,  but  for  his  anterior  return. 

Formy  part,  I have  no  personal  sentiments  on  this 
subject;  but  allow  me  to  assure  you  of  my  profound 
respect  for  your  government  and  your  person.  1 
have  the  honor,  &c. 

No.  2 — Capt.  Biddle  to  lgrd  Cochrane,  dated  on 

board  the  Ontario,  before  Valparaiso,  Dec.  28, 

1818. 

Sir — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I have 
the  honor  to  state,  that  the  visit  which  1 made  to 
your  lordship  on  my  arrival,  was  in  the  capacity  of 
an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  as  a mark  of  my  re- 
spect for  the  commanding  officer  of  the  naval  for- 
ces of  the  Chilian  government. 

I know  well  that  when  a vessel  of  war  arrives  in 
aforeign  port,  itis  customary  to  Area  public  salute, 
and  my  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  was  what  in- 
duced me,  when  I entered  this  port  in  January,  to 
give  formal  advice  of  my  arrival  to  the  governor, 
and  notify  him,  that  I would  fire  the  customary  sa- 
lute, if  it  would  be  answered  with  an  equal  number 
of  guns.  My  offer  to  salute  was  not  accepted,  and, 
consequently,  your  lordship  will  see  with  how 
much  propriety  I excuse  myself  from  now  doing  it. 
I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
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No.  3 — From  lord  Cochrane  to  capt.  Biddle,  dated, 
Valparaiso,  Dec.  28, 1818. 

Sin — I have  received  the  letter  with  which  you 
favored  me  in  answer  to  mine  of  yesterday,  and  beg 
permission  to  observe,  that  being  ignorant  of  the 
rules  of  the  American  government  as  respects  the 
number  of  guns  w’ith  which  its  commanders  are  au- 
thorised to  lire,  in  answering  the  salutes  of  foreign 
vessels  of  war  who  enter  their  ports,  if  you  will  give 
me  your  word  of  honor  that  the  American  comman- 
ders uniformly,  without  considering  the  compara- 
tive rank  or  the  locality,  to  answer  with  an  equal 
number  of  guns  the  salutes  of  all  foreign  men  of  war, 
I will  give  new  orders  that  your  salute  shall  be  an- 
swered in  the  same  way.  Moreover,  as  in  all  other 
services  with  which  I have  had  communications,  it  is 
customary  that  the  admiral’s  vessel  should  answer 
w ith  two  guns  less  the  salute  of  the  foreign  vessels 
of  war,  which  do  not  bear  the  insignia  of  a corres- 
ponding rank;  my  instructions,  until  this  moment, 
have  been  conformably  thereto. 

The  alteration  of  the  usual  mode  of  procedure, 
in  similar  circumstances  (as  respects  the  United 
States)  must  be  regulated  by  the  communications 
which  you  made  me  upon  this  subject. 

I have  the  honor,  &c. 

No.  4 — Capt.  Biddle  to  lord  Cochrane,  dated  on 
board  the  Ontario,  Dec.  28, 1818. 

Stk — I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  com- 
munications with  which  your  lordship  honored  me 
this  morning.  The  ob  ject  of  my  former  letter  was 
to  excuse  myself  entirely  from  making  the  salute, 
and  consequently  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  whe- 
ther the  salute  of  the  Ontario  shall  be  answered  with 
an  equal  or  less  number  of  guns.  When  a govern- 
ment vessel  enters  a foreign  port,  the  salute  is  a 
mere  matter  of  courtesy,  and  entirely  arbitrary — it 
is  sometimes  practised  and  at  others  it  is  omitted.  . 

With-respect  to  what  your  lordship  informs  me  re- 
lative to  the  U.  S.  frigate  Essex,  1 beg  leave  to  in- 
form your  lordship,  that  your  statement  is  errone- 
ous; for  com.  Truxtun  never  commanded  a squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean;  and  I am  persuaded  that  my 
friend  captain  Bainbridg'e,  who  commanded  the  Es- 
sex in  1802,  would  not  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
ordered  to  leave  the  port  in  the  manner  you  state. 

I have  the  honor,  &c. 

No.  5 — LordCachrane  to  captain  Biddle,  dated  Val- 
paraiso, same  date. 

Sin — The  letter  with  which  you  favored  me  this 
morning,  and  in  which  you  inform  me  that  your  vi- 
sit was  “in  your  capacity  of  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy, 
and  as  a mark  of  your  respect  for  the  officer  who 
commands  the  naval  forces  of  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment,” you  leave  me  to  understand  that  in  omitting 
the  salute,  you  could  have  no  intention  of  failing  in 
the  respect  you  owe  the  Chilian  flag;  the  more  so, 
when  in  the  sentence  which  follows,  you  plainly  con- 
fess that  you  knew,  “when  a vessel  of  war  entered 
a foreign  port,  it  is  customary  to  fire  a salute;  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  induced 
you,  when  you  entered  this  port  in  Jan.  ultimo,  to 
give  formal  advice  of  your  arrival  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  gave  him  notice  that  you  would  fire  the 
customary  salute,  if  it  would  be  answered  with  an 
equal  number  of  guns.”  Imagine,  then,  my  asto- 
nishment! omreceiving  this  evening, your  written  de- 
claration in  which  you  state,  “that  the  object  of  your 
letter  was  to  excuse  yourself  entirely  from  making 
the  salute,  and  consequently  it  was  not  necessary  to 
know  whether  the  vessel  under  your  command 
should  be  answered  with  an  equal  or  a less  number 
of  guns.” 


This  is  a public  affair;  but  imagine  sir  what  were 
my  personal  feelings,  whei>  1 find  that  you  add,  in 
the  same  letter,  that  “when  a government  vessel 
enters  a foreign  port,  the  salute  is  merely  a matter 
of  courtesy — it  is  entirely  arbitrary — that  it  is  at 
times  practised,  and  at  others  omitted.” 

Conceive,  sir,  I repeat,  what  are  my  particular 
feelings,  when  I compare  your  last  communication 
with  one  of  your  former  ones,  in  which  you  state, 
that  “when  a vessel  of  war  arrives  in  a foreign  port, 
it  was  customary  to  fire  a salute.”  When  I com- 
pare this  with  the  offer  which  you  made  to  the  go- 
vernor on  yourarrival  in  January,  to  make  the  cus- 
tomary salute,  if  it  would  be  answered  with  an  equal 
number  of  guns — when  1 compare  thi3  with  the 
knowledge  I have  (and  which  is  incontrovertible) 
that  in  no  part  of  a civilized  nation,  the  power  which 
is  saluted,  never  answers  with  an  equal  number  of 
guns. 

As  respects  the  affair  at  Gibraltar,  which  I men- 
tioned in  fny  letter,  1 have  not  erred  in  fact,  altho* 
I may,  perhaps,  have  been  mistaken  as  to  particulars 
of  no  importance. 

I plainly  perceive  the  very  unfavorable  predica- 
ment in  which  you  are  placed;  and  you  cannot  feel 
it  more  sensibly  than  I do.  But  this  will  deprive 
me  of  doing  that,  which,  before  the  receipt  of  your 
last  letter  would  have  given  me  great  satisfaction, 
and  that  is,  of  returning  your  visit,  which  l cannot 
now  do  consistently  with  my  feelings,  until  an  ex- 
planation conciliates  the  apparent  contradictions 
which  exist  in  your  public  letters.  Yours,  &c. 

No.  6 — Lord  Cochrane  to  captain  Biddle,  dated  De- 
cember 30. 

In  consequence  of  the  respect  and  consideration 
which,  in  your  first  letter,  you  manifested  for  the 
Chilian  government,  and  the  amicable  intercourse 
which  subsists,  and  which  I hope  will  long  continue 
between  the  United  States  and  this  country,  I have 
to  request  of  you,  in  the  event  of  your  intention 
soon  to  leave  the  port,  to  be  pleased  to  postpone 
your  departure  until  after  the  sailing  of  the  squadron, 
which  is  on  the  point  of  going  to  sea.  Yours,  &c. 
Capt.  Biddle  to  lord  Cochrane,  dated  December  30. 

In  answer  to  your  lordship’s  letter,  I have  the  ho- 
nor to  inform  you,  that  although  I am  anxious  to  put 
to  sea  without  delay,  and  notwithstanding  I had  it  in 
contemplation  to  sail  this  morning;  yet,  as  I am  de- 
sirous to  accede  to  whatever  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  Chilian  government  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  I 
have  determined  to  remain  in  port  during  this  day, 
but  it  will  be  my  indispensable  duty  to  sail  to-mor- 
row, and  I hope  that  the  delay  of  this  day  will  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  views  of  the  Chilian  go- 
vernment; and,  to  speak  the  truth,  as  my  object  is 
to  double  Cape  Horn,  it  seems  to  me  that  my  depar- 
ture cannot  be  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  views 
of  the  squadron.  I have  the  honor,  &c. 


Foreign  Articles. 

CHEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

London  papers  of  April  3. 

Stocks — April  3.  Three  per  cent.  cons.  74^. 

The  agricultural  report  for  March,  states  the  pros- 
pect of  very  abundant  crops. 

Much  anxiety  exists  about  the  bank  report.  It  was 
expected  to  be  presented  soon. 

to  a question  asked  in  the  house  of  commons, how 
far  the  hiring  of  transports  in  England  to  carry  Spa. 
n sh  troops,  was  sanctioned  by  government)1  lord 
Castlereagh  replied,  that  the  parties  engaged  in  it 
acted  on  tlfeir  discretion,  and  at  their  own  peril. 
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The  seizure  of  gen.  Gourgand  in  London,  by  or- 
der ot  lord  Sidmouth,  has  been  introduced  before 
parliament.  By  his  statement  of  facts,  he  was  used 
most  shamefully — but,  audi  alteram. 

A wife  of  a man,  whose  wages  is  10s.  per  week, 
Jias  lately  had  four  children  at  a birth. 

A couple  of  fellows,  countenanced  and  aided  by 
many  distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen!  lately 
met  and  boxed  each  other  almost  to  death,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  Austrian  archduke,  Maximilian, 
now  in  England. 

We  see  two  cases  of  crim.  con.  mentioned  in  one 
paper,  in  which  the  damages  were  each  laid  at 
20,000 1.  The' parties  were  in  high  life — one  of  the 
ladies , the  sister  of  a lord  and  sister  of  the  famous 
Cockburn’s  wife.  But  though  the  jury  in  berth  cases 
were  convinced  of  the  facts  charged,  they  only  found 
damages,  in  one  case,  for  1000/.  and  in  the  other  for 
1500/. 

The  London  Courier , of  the  first  ult.  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  New- York  papers  to  the  10th  March, 
containing  the  report  of  our  senate  on  the  conduct 
of  general  Jackson.  On  this  document,  the  Courier 
observes— 

“These  papers  contain  the  report  of  the  senate 
upon  the  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson,  and  the  Seminole 
war.  We  will  do  it  the  justice  to  say,  that  it  is 
drawn  with  great  perspicuity,  and,  which  cannot  of- 
ten be  said  of  American  writing,  with  considerable 
elegance  of  style.  It  condems,  as  our  readers  already 
know,  the  conduct  of  general  Jackson  with  respect 
both  to  engaginginthe  war  at  all, and  the  savage  con- 
demnation of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  So  did  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  though 
the  house  itself  afterwards  decided,  by  a majority, 
not  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  that  committee.  At 
least,  therefore,  these  recorded  sentiments  of  his 
countrymen  will  remain — while  in  Europe  only  one 
feeling',  a feeling  of  execration,  exists  upon  the  sub- 
ject.” [ Take  the  beam  out  of  thins  own  eye*] 
Newfoundland fisheries — For  a considerable  length 
of  time,  persons  interested  in  the  Newfoundland 
fishery,  have  sent  in  memorials  to  government,  com- 
plaining of  the  unfavorable  state  of  their  trade,  and 
pointing  out  the  impolicy  of  allowing  citizens  of  the 
United  States  any  further  privileges  on  this  subject, 
which,  it  is  stated,  would  totally  tuin  the  Newfound- 
land fishery.  To  these  representations,  ministers,  it 
Is  said,  replied,  that  if,  in  the  commercial  treaty 
which  was  then  about  to  be  arranged  with  Ameripa, 
such  privilege  should  be  granted,  government,  by 
way  of  bounty,  would  allow  3s.  per  quintal  on  all 
fish  cured  at  Newfoundland,  which  would  produce 
about  250,000/.  a year.  The  treaty  having  been  con- 
cluded, a deputation  waited  on  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who,  in  conformity  with  what  was 
before  promised,  agreed  to  allow  the  sum  above- 
mentioned.  Courier. 

Constitutional  question ! — The  . Courier,  of  April  1, 
says — A question  of  considerable  importance  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  house  of  commons  yester- 
day. It  was  whether  the  summons  of  that  house  to  a 
soldier,  supersedes  the  authority  of  his  officers  over 
him.  The  declared  opinion  of  the  house  was  in  the 
affirmative.  This  involves  so  delicate  a principle  of 
constitutional  power,  that  we  will  not  approach  it 
with  any  hasty  or  superficial  enquiry.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  said  that  the  authority  thus  asserted  by  the 
house,  would,  if  pushed  to  its  extreme,  embrace  the 
command  of  the  army;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
also  be  urged,  that  if  an  officer  had  the  right  to  re- 
fuse permission  to  a soldier  to  attend,  then  the  le- 
gislature woqld  be  subservient  to  the  military  autho- 
rity.. The  attendance  of  a soldier  when  summoned 


might  be  secured  by  making  his  officer  Tesponsi 
bio,  as  well  as  himself.  This,  perhaps,  would  be 
preferable  to  releasing  the  former  from  the  autho- 
rity of  his  commander.” 

New  Parliament. — The  following  has  been  pub- 
lished as  an  exact  state  of  the  present  parliament: 


Ministerialists 

398 

Opposition 

- 247 

Doubtful 

...  12 

657 

FRANCE. 

Stocks,  March  30 — 5 per  cents,  65f.  9 5c. 

The  king,  seated  on  lus  throne,  and  surrounded 
by  his  great  folks,  received  the  Persian  ambassador 
in  very  pompous  stile,  on  the  30th  March. 

Paris , JVEareh  28. — M.  Veillon  has  submitted  to 
the  government,  a plan  for  a new  organization  oF 
telegraphs,  by  means  of  which  3000  despatches  per 
day  may  be  transmitted  to  500  correspondents  in 
different  parts  of  France,  and  the  answers  received, 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

In  an  account  of  Bonaparte,  published  in  Sept,  last, 
in  the  London  Courier , and  said  by  that  paper  to  be 
“widely  circulated  at  Paris,”  we  notice  as  most  im- 
portant, the  concluding  paragraph.  “Itis  confident- 
ly affirmed  that  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  in  his  posses- 
sion, THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON,  WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF, 
and  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  persons  have 
copies  of  the  original  manuscript.  It  is  added, 
“that  Lucien  often  receives  intelligence  from  his 
brother,  but  the  channel  of  this  correspondence  is  a 
profound  secret.’*'  Bern.  Press. 

SPAIN. 

Spanish  agents  have  purchased  in  the  French 
ports,  particularly  at  Bordeaux,  a light  squadron, 
consisting  of  two  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and  four  goel- 
ettes,  which  it  is  said  are  to  form  a part  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  an  entire  Spanish 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  fine  frigate  Maria  Isabel- 
la and  several  transports,  with  2000  troops,  from 
Cadiz  for  Lima,  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
patriots  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chilij  except  one  ves- 
sel, we  believe,  which  was  probably  lost  at  sea. 
The  certainty  of  this  has  reached  Spain,  and  excited 
there  a degree  of  alarm  or  terror  rarely  equalled-p 
and  of  the  most  laughable  character.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  get  over  the  “panic”  before  the  unfor- 
tunate news  was  allowed  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
king — and  there  was  a mighty  fuss  about  getting 
ready  some  74’ s to  convoy  another  body  of  troops, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  other 
expedition  against  South  America  will  ever  leave 
most  miserable,  and  justly  miserable,  Spain.  If  any 
does  sail  for  the  Pacific,  it  will  only  augment  the 
strength  of  the  patriots;  and  all  the  men  that  she 
can  send  to  Buenos  Ayfes  would  not  effect  any  thing. 
Indeed,  it  is  believed^'erdinand’s  ministers  are  so 
frightened  at  the  news  above  stated,  as  to  have  en- 
tirely abandoned  tl*e\, project  they  have  so  much 
talked  about  again^th^t  country— which,  however, 
we  always  regarded'  as  nothing.  But  the  king — 
aye,  king  Ferdinand,  is  to  go  to  Cadiz,  to  inspect 
thetroops,  and  see  that  they  are  provided  with  every 
thing  needful  to  put  down  the  “rebels!” 

A convulsion  has  long  been  looked  in  Spain.  We 
trust,  that  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  his  abomina- 
ble priests  is  nearly  at  an  end.  Away  with  the  un- 
grateful and  perfidious! 

It  is  reported  that  W.  D.  Robinson,  esq.  captured 
with  a patriot  party  in  Mexico,  and  sent  to  Cadiz, 
has  been  released  upon  his  parole  of  honor. 
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GERMANY. 

Prussia  and  Hesse  Cassel  appear  to  have 
very  serious  dispute,  and  as  before  noticed, 
respectively  recalled  their  ministers. 

EAST  INDIES. 


congress  opened  their  sessions,  and  the  supreme  di- 
some  rector,  brigadier  general  don  Juan  Martin  de  Puer- 
have  re ydon,  delivered  the  following  address: 

“.Most  sovereign  sir*  - It  is  with  real  pleasure  that 
I this  day  fulfil  my  duty,  felicitating  your  sovereig:  - 


The  British  at.Singhur  are  very  much  elated  at  ty  on  the  opening  of  your  sessions.  The  friends  of 
the  discovery  of  a golden  gad,  which  the  natives  had  the  country  expect  from  them  that  the  vacillation 
concealed  previous  to  the  reduction  of  the  fort — its  on  which  the  state  fluctuates  may  have  a speedy  tcr- 
value  is  very  great,  a sum  equal  to  7000/  sterling  had  mination;  and  its  enemies  dread  to  seethe  day  in 
been  offered  for  it.  The  seizure  of  an  image  in  some  which  the  order  and  the  empire  of  the  laws  are  for- 
cases  is  called  “sacrilege.”  j ever  consolidated:  they  therefore  make  use  of  those 

south  axemca.  | aris  and  exertions  which  despair  inspires  them  with. 

We  have  various  details  from  Venezuela.  They  j in  order  to  prevent  its  ever  appearing  to  us,  or  at 
mention  several  affairs  with  the  royalists,  in  which  i least  to  protract. 

the  patriots  were  successful,  and  present  the  hap- j The  different  means  to  which  they  resort  to  d es- 
piest  prospects  of  their  complete  triumph  in  the  i troy  our  peace  and  liberty,  are  public  and  well 
present  campaign.  Morillo,  hardly  pressed,  has  known  to  your  sovereignty.  Seduction,  deceit, 
declared  martiaflaw,  which  is  considered  as  his  last!  falsehood,  conspiracies  against  the  lives  of  the  first 
resort.  Various  expeditions  of  the  patriots  are  . authorities,  libels  to  tarnish  their  fame,  and  the  most 
spoken  of— two  frigates,  with  troops,  are  said  to  I vile  pasquinades,  are  the  weapons  they  daily  em- 
have  arrived  from  England,  and  ten  other  vessels, ; ploy  to  destroy  that  harmony  in  which  the  united 
dnd  a ship  of  the  line,  were  expected,  w:th  4000 1 provinces  repose. 

troops  in  all!  Arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  abun-j  It  is  afflicting  to  the  least  sensible  heart  to  have 
dant,  and  men  do  not  seem  to  be  wanting.  Thej  recourse  to  proscriptions  and  exiles,  as  often  as  the 
privateers  are  very  successful,  and  the  Danes,  at  .St.  j crimes  of  sedition  require.  Nay,  it  is  against  the 

— ' 11  reputation  cf  the  executive  to  see  him  constantly- 

armed  and  always  punishing  the  turbulent.  Such 
a violent  state  of  things  is  irksome,  perplexing  and 
disheartening,  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  therefore  the  first  and  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity' to  look  for  a remedy  that  may  effectually  anni- 
hilate the  germ  of  the  evils  that  are  observed. 
There  is  no  other  but  the  completion  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  at  present  engrosses  all  your  attention, 
and  the  anxious  expectations  of  the  people. 

When  the  authority  becomes  firmly  constituted, 
and  a law  is  established,  both  for  those  that  command 


Thomas’s,  admit  them,  and  allow  of  a sale  of  their 
prizes. 

There  have  not  been  any  late  conflicts  with  Ar- 
tigas — he  retains  his  possessions  on  the  north  side 
of  the  La  Plata.  A letter  from  Buenos  Ayres  ofthe 
28th  Feb.  giving  an  account  ofthe  late  conspiracy 
ofthe  Spanish  prisoners  at  San  Luis,  &c.  says — “Se- 
ven of  these  assassins  headed  by  a general  officer, 
attacked  the  governor  of  that  town,  by  whom  they 
had  been  treated  as  brothers,  in  his  own  house;  but 
he,  no  wise  daunted  by  their  superior  numbers, 
alone  forced  them  to  retreat,  after  killing  one  with 
his  own  h antis  (a  Spanish  colonel).  Twenty -seven 
of  the  conspirators  were  immediately  tried  and  shot  and  those  that  obey,  then  shall  that  spirit  of  emula- 
is  a list,  viz:  1 brigadier  general; v3  tion,  ambition,  and  rivalry,  which  so  often  caused 

troubles  and  disturbances*  in  the  state,  be  utterly 
destroyed.  The  executive  will  then  have  an  un- 
commissaries.  Here  every  thing*  is  quiet,  aud  little  J erring  rule,  all  the  energy  and  strength  necessary, 
fear  entertained  of  the  Spanish  expedition — and  to  and  will  be  released  from  the  many  snares  which 

disturb  him,  and  engagesthat  attention  whichother 
more  important  business  demands. 

Your  sovereignty  knows  the  disturbed  condition 


— the  following 
colonels,  2 lieutenant  colonels,  6 captains,  1 brevet 
captain,  5 first  lieutenants,  7 sub-lieutenants,  and  2 


quote  the  words  of  a Buenos  Ayres  patriot,  “what 
few  of  them  may  be  spared  by  pestilence  and  fa- 
mine ontbe  seas,  will  meet  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  visited  us  before.”  The  people  here  in  which  I found  the  country  whe*  I had  the  honor 


think  it  very  hard  that  the  United  States  aoes  not 
acknowledge  their  independence,  which  th  y had 
calculated  upon  as  certain — they  ask,  what  North 
America  would  have  done  during  the  revolution,  if 
the  powers  of  Europe  had  remained  unconcerned 
spectators,  without  proffers  of  assistance  or  wishes 
of  success,  by  acknowledgingthem  as  a nation?” 

We  learn  that  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres 
is  indignant  at  piracies  committed  under  their  flag*, 
and  peremptorily  ordered  their  regular  cfficers  to 
seize  upon  any  vessel  sailing  under  it,  whose  com- 
mission is  not  genuine,  or  if  more  than  twelve 
months  old 

Three  of  the  principal  caciques  of  the  Pampas 
indians  came  to  Buenos  Ayres  about  the  first  cf 


to  be  appointed  supreme  director. — Oblivion  of 
former  conduct,  acts  ofbcneficence,  and  other  con- 
ciliatory measures,  produced  for  some  time  the  most 
salutary  effects.  Order  revived,  and  its  advantages 
were  every  where  experienced.  But  some  mali- 
cious ungovernable  minds  soon  become  discontent- 
ed, and  1 was  obliged  to  repress  them.  The  same 
intentions  were  repeated,  and  I was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  the  like  measures. 
The  agents  of  disorder  have  not  ceased  to  appear 
from  that  time;  and  I could  not  omit  to  persecute 
and  take  them  away,  considering  it  as  the  first  duty 
of  my  charge. 

Such  a train  of  sad  and  painful  events  has  render- 
ed me  the  object  of  the  enmity,  hatred  and  ven- 


March,  to  inform  the  supreme  director  that  they  j geance  of  men  who,  otherwise,  might  be  useful  to 
had  made  a prisoner  of  a cacique  named  Corripil,  j the  cause  of  our  liberty.  This  likewise  demands 
and  woidd  put  him  to  death  as  a enemy  of  liberty — the  most  efficacious  and  speedy  remedy.  I could 
but  the  director  advised  that,  after  a suitable  ad- 1 present  it  in  this  very  act  by  requesting  my  dismis- 
monition,  he  should  be  dismissed,  hoping  that  the  ; sal;  but  I do  not  deem  it  expedient  or  convenient  for 
TBagnanimous  act  would  secure  his  friendship.  The 
“well  know  cacique  Quintana,”  promised  the  di- 
rector 1000  men  and  3000  horses,  if  the  Spanish  ex- 
pedition should  arrive. 

Legislature  of  Rio  de  la  Plata—  from  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Gazette  of  Feb.  25-  This  day  the  sovereign 


the  credit  of  the  state  abroad,  or  its  direction  at 
home.  The  constitution  will  afford  this  powerful, 
natural,  and  pacific  measure. 

Another  man,  without  the  personal  compromises 


*The  congress  is  so.calle.l. 
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without  fear  of  his  justice  being1  mistaken  for  ma- 
lignity, and  his  rectitude,  for  personality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards,  our  implacable 


m which  I find  myself,  will  neutralize  those  exalted  j absent  from  the  scat  of  government,  we  should  wait 
’io™  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause; -their  return  before  we  harbor  an  idea  of  the  verity 

and  with  the  book  of  the  law  in  his  hands,  he  will,  of  the  things  stated. 

check  and  punish  the  evil,  (should  they  appear)  1 Great  news  for  speculators'  The  legislature  of  the 
. „ 1 , i-.  u ma.  new  state  of  Illinois,  has  manifested  a degree  of  wis- 

dom and  discretion  that  will  long  astonish  the  world! 
They  have  authorised  the  establishment  of  a bank, 
enemies  are  with  tYiei7u\mo7t  efforts,  preparing  at  1 with  a capital  of four  millions  of  dollars,  tiro  of  which 
Cadiz  a strong  expedition  to  subdue  us.  My  soul  I are  to  be  subscribed  for  on  behalf  of  the  state,  winch 
tills  me  that  we  are  invincible.  However,  it  is  ne- 1 has  hardly  ten  cents  in  its  treasury;  and  the  govern- 
cessarv  to  make  no  common  preparation,  and  such  f ov  the  state  is  the  president  of  the  bank!  But, 
shall  augment  the  glorious  opinion  we  have  ac- 1 as  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  people 
(mired  The  measures  must  be  commensurate  to  1 enough  in  this  new  state  to  put  down  their  names  for 
T ; , ’ ( snch  an  amount,  it  has  been  considerately  provided 

The"! provinces  must  now  assume  a most  warlike  i that  the  bank  shall  go  into  operation  when  fifteen 
appearance;  for  which  purpose  they  ought  to  have  ! thousand  dollars,  or  almost  an™  hundred  and  sixty- 
at  their  head  a chief  more  inured  to  the  field,  and  ^xth  part  of  Us  capital  shall  be  paid  in!  -And  it  is 
possessed  more  military  knowledge,  than  I have 


been  able  to  acquire.  I speak,  sir,  with  that  since- 
rity which  the  interests  of  our  salvation  demands 
from  me. 

On  giving  us  the  constitution,  your  sovereignty- 
must  likewise  give  to  us  such  a person  as  our  si- 
tuation requires.  All  these  objects  claim  the  ut- 
most speed;  and  I entreat  you  to  redouble  your  ef- 
forts and  attention  to  these  important  matters. 

Finishing  them,  you  will  fulfil  the  desires  of  the 
people  of  these  united  provinces,  and  receive  their 
gratitude,  by  so  many  titles  due  to  you.  For  my  part 
I will  then  descend  from  this  post  of  bitterness,  and 
show  the  nation  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  obey,  but 
very  difficult.to  command.” 

It  appears  from  another  paper,  that  the  discus- 
sions on  the  projecthf  a constitution  continued,  and 
that  congress  were  busily  employed  in  the  framing 
of  it. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  president.  A Charleston  paper  of  the  3d  inst. 
speaking  of  the  departure  of  the  president,  says, 
“In  passing  up  Meeting  street,  he  bowed  to  the  la- 
dies on  each  side,  who  crowded  the  doors  and  win- 
dows to  take  a farewell-view.”  Indeed! this 

is  “glorious  news!”  In  Europe,  where  a king  so  of- 
ten forgets  that  he  is  a^enJfemow,  this  might  pass  for 
something  rare*,  but  we  do  not  think  it  astonishing, 
that  a president  of  the  United  States  should  behave 
with  common  civility  to  his  fellow -citizens  and  espe- 
cially to  ladies,  assembled  to  compliment  him  with 
their  best  wishes. 

The  Ontario  sloop  of  war  has  left  Annapolis,  and 

proceeded  to  Norfolk the  Congress  frigate,  with 

Mr.  Graham  and  family,  for  Brazil,  and  the  British 
frigate  Forth,  with  Mr.  Bagot,  &c.  for  England,  have 
also  left  the  roads. 

In  a preceding  page,  under  the  head  of  “Naval 
Salutes,”  a curious  correspondence  between  capt 
Biddle  and  lord  Cochrane,  is  inserted.  We  regret 
that  there  was  any  occasion  for  such  a correspond- 
ence—-the  patriots  of  South  America,  in  their  own 
harbors,  at  any  rate,  should  treated  with  every  de- 
gree of  courtesy  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  our 
flag.  There  is  also,  something  said  about  the  trans- 
portation of  a large  sum  of  money,  and  several  per- 
sons from  Lima,  to  Rio  Janeiro,  via  Valparaiso;  and 
a rumor  is  abroad,  as  if  capt.  B.  had  departed  from 
the  latter  with  what  the  English  sailors  call  “French 
leave” — nay,  that  the  Ontario  was  pursued  by  the 
Chilian  squadron,  and  escaped  by  superior  sailing! — 
We  cannot  believe  this — Capt.  Biddle  has,  no  doubt, 
made  a report  of  all  things  interesting  in  his  cruise 
to  the  navy  department;  but  as  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  the  secretary  are  at  present  both 


further  ordained  that  this  bank  shall  not  issue  notes 
to  a greater  amount  than  eight  millions!  When  we 
first  heard  ofthis,  we  supposed  it  was  a piece  of  le- 
gislative fun,  but  now  find  it  to  be  a “true  joke.” 

There  are  several  other  banks  in  Illinois!—  one  at 
Shawaneetown,  and  another  at  a place  called  Ed- 
wardsville;  the  latter  has  a nominal  capital  of  §300- 
000,  of.  which  §210, 260  were  subscribed  in  Kentucky 
— in  which  state  there  are  not  banks  enough  for  the 
people  to  vest  their  spare  money  in!! — the  stock 
paid  in  was  only  §30,000. 

The  bank  of  St.  Louis , about  Which  many  odd  sto- 
ries have  been  circulated,  is  said  to  have  resumed 
the  payment  of  its  notes. 

Counterfeiting  goes  on  prosperously,  and  presents 
itself  in  so  many  forms  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  guard  against  it.  We  can  hardly  take  up  a news- 
paper without  seeiqg  some  fresh  evidence  of  the 
prostration  of  morals  caused  by  the  paper  system. 

In  this  respect,  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  have  a decided  preference.  Their  execution 
is  so  complete,  in  engraving  and  paper,  as  to  put 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  common  counterfeiters,  at  _ 
least,  if  any  are  able  to  imitate  them  with  a reasona- 
ble prospect  of  success.  We  have  heard,  however, 
that  the  denomination  of  a few  of  them  has  been 
changed.  This,  we  presume,  might  have  been  ef- 
ficiently guarded  against  in  forming  the  vignettes. 

La  Irresistible.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  crew 
of  this  vessel,  while  she  was  lying  in  Margaretta, 
rose  upon  their  officers  and  made  their  escape,  to 
do  business  on  their  own  account.  Glutted  with 
plunder,  or  weary  of  piracy,  they  brought  the  priva- 
teer into  the  Chesapeake  bay  about  a week  since, 
and,  anchoring  offNew  Point  Comfort,  they  all  land- 
ed, except  one  or  two  persons,  to  make  their 
escape.  The  revenue  cutter  was  despatched  down 
the  bay,  and  has  returned  with  the  Irresistible  and 
22  of  the  mutineers  in  irons,  who  were  seized  on 
the  neighboring  shore.  It  is  expected  that  many 
more  will  be  arrested  at  Norfolk,  &c. 

Since  their  departure  from  Margaretta,  these  un- 
fortunate men  seem  to  have  acted  the  part  of 
complete  pirates.  Among  the  vessels  robbed  by 
them,  we  learn  was  the  Superior,  of  Baltimore, 
hence  to  New  Orleans,  with  passengers,  several  of 
them  ladies,  who  were  treated  most  rudely.  It  is 
also  said  that  they  plundered  a French  and  an  Eng- 
lish ship.  It  is  reported  that  they  had  a large  as- 
sortment of  articles,  among  them  female  dresses, 
&c.  to  dispose  of  to  the  people  near  New  Point 
Comfort,  which  they  offered  at  very  cheap  rates. 

More  of  it.  A large  schooner,  carrying  14  or  16 
guns,  was  recently  seen  off'  South  Hampton  Beach, 
Long  Island,  thought  to  be  engaged  in  the  honora- 
ble business  of  smuggling  ashore  the  property 
which  she  had  plundered  at  sea. 
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OQ^An  extra  half-sheet  accompanies  the  present 
number.  It  concludes  the  documents  respecting 
the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  and  contains  several  other  ar- 
ticles; and  is  designed  to  succeed  the  first  number 
of  the  present  volume,  fillingup  the  space  that  was 
left  for  it. 


C all  of  congress.  We  have  had  a variety  of  ru- 
mors about  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress— but  there  seems  to  be  no  probability  of  its 
taking  place,  nor  perhaps,  is  it  really  desirable  on 
account  of  either  matter  which  different  parties  de- 
sire should  be  considered. 

The  object  of  some,  probably  the  first  who  started 
conversation  on  the  subject,  is,  that  congress  at  an 
extra  session  might  legislate  us  into  a paper  cur- 
rency— a something,  any  thing,  to  relieve  the  banks 
of  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  paying  their  debts, 
by  which  they  may  make  larger  dividends,  8tc. 
as  well  as  get  up  anew  speculation. 

A call  is  advocated  by  others,  t]iat  efficient  aid 
may  be  promptly  extended  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  our  imports  to  that  of  our  exports,  and  thereby 
sustain  domestic  industry.  Indeed,  a petition  for 
the  purpose  has  been  published  at  Philadelphia, 
which  we  have  inserted  in  page  219. 

As  to  the  former — if  congress  never  shall  meet 
until  it  meets  to  make  paper  money  in  a time  of 
peace,  we  hope  that  it  never  will  meet  at  all!  If 
the  question  were  left  to  us  to  have  a king — illustri- 
ous as  the  prince  regent  of  England,  or  as  i vise  and 
magnanimous  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  or  a legal  ten- 
der in  paper  money,  controuled  by  the  government, 
we  should  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  preferring  the 
flesh  to  the  paper.  We  are  less  afraid  of  the  sword 
of  a kingfhan  the  razor  of  avarice.  Corruption 
will  be  consummated,  when  any  men  or  set  of  men 
have  the  disposition  of  the  circulating  medium  of 
our  country.  It  is  bad  enough  as  things  are  now. 
But  a most  salutary  purgation  is  taking  place-per- 
dition to  the  speculators  who  would  stop  its  course! 
At  the  instant  of  writing  this  article,  we  saw  a lot 
of  Spanish  dollars  sold  for  two  per  cent,  premium — 
they  are  fairly  a matter  of  traffic,  and  were  disposed 
of  as  high  as  this  before  the  idea  was  entertained 
that  a bank  would  stop  payment;  when,  to  say  that 
a man  was  “as  good  as  the  bank”  had  a sense  and 
meaning,  lately  lost  by  the  multiplication  of  rag- 
shops,  but  now  reverting  again.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on;  when  two  hundred  banks  in  the  U. 
States  have  ceased  to  do  business,  and  we  have  only 
one  in  the  space  which  has  held  four  of  them, 
money  will  be  four  times  as  plenty  as  it  is  at  this 
time,  by  its  certainty  of  value  and  rapidity  of  circu- 
lation— for  it  on  this  last  that  which  is  called  the 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  money  mainly  depends.  Sa- 
crifices must  be  made,  and  the  people  will  suffer 
much, —but  who  expects  to  get  well  of  a raging 
fever  without  taking  physic!  And  what  would  we 
think  of  a physician  if,  when  the  fever  was  at  such 
an  height  that  the  patient’s  eye-balls  seemed  rea- 
dy to  start  of  his  head,  he  should  pour  down  his 
throat  a gallon  of  4th  proof  brandy?  We  have  been 
delirious  with  speculation „•  the  system  of  things  must 
be  reduced  that  we  may  recover  our  reason. 

The  writer  of  this  feels  the  pressure  of  the  times 
as  much  as  any  man  engaged  in  a regular  business. 
Vox,  XVI. 15. 


Ilia, most  reasonable  calculations  about  money-mat- 
ters for  the  last  six  months,  have  failed — the  sum 
now  due  him  beyond  the  amount  which  he  rightfully 
expected  could  be  owing  at  this ‘"’•me,  would  render 
him  completely  independent — but  instead  of  that, 
he  wants  money  like  lvis  neighbors,  and  has  a full 
share  of  the  general  income  niehcy.  Still,  he  says, 
let  reformation  go  on,  that  economy  may  be  forced 
upon  us,  the  “days  of  leather  breeches”  come  into 
fashion,  and  a hardy,  high-souled  yeomanry  take  the 
place  of  petty  shopkeepers  and  retailers,  and  spe- 
culators and  manufacturers  of  paper-money.  Wd 
shall  then  be  careful  how  we  get  in  debt — arid  cal- 
culate that  if  we  do  we  must  pay,  -without  borrowing. 
If  it  were  only  fashionable,  we  might  live  quite  as 
well  as  we  now  do  at  less  than  50  per  cent,  cf  the 
present  cost  of  it.  Fashion  alone,  costs  more  than 
necessity — perhaps,  even  more  than  convenience. 

And  in  respect  to  the  latter — we  are  truly  sorry 
to  differ  with  the  “Philadelphia  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  national  industry”  in  any  respect.  We 
sincerely  approve  their  motives  and  entertain  . a 
most  exalted  opinion  of  their  judgment  anti  discre- 
tion'— yet,  we  differ  with  them,  and  hope  that  con- 
gress will  not  be  called  for  the  reasons  set  forth  bv 
them.  We  are  well  assured  that  there  will  be  a ter- 
rible smashing  among  the  people — extensive  bank- 
ruptcies among  the  merchants,*  and  great  sacrifices 
of  the  hard-earned  property  of  the  farmers  anti  plan- 
ters. Again,  we  say,  let  it  go  on — “seeing  is  believ- 
ing, but  feeling  has  no  fellow.”  A large  portion  of 
the  power  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  as  re- 
presented in  congress,  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
domestic  manufactures — any  degree  of  encourage- 
ment afforded  to  them  is  considered  as  a tax  upon 
agriculture,  and  some  of  our  merchants  are  also  ex» 
ceedingly  hostile  to  them — we  are  satisfactorily  as- 
sured that  some  of  the  directors  of  the  great  money- 
making machine,  have  declared  their  determination 
not  to  grant  accommodations  to  manufacturers,  be- 
cause they  “would  put  down  the  importation  of 
British  goods.”f  Roth  of  thehostile classes  are  uboot 
to  become  our  friends,  by  the  argument  of  feeling; 
and  truth  will  be  demonstrated  to  them  with  greater 
clearness  than  Euclid  ever  managed  a problem,  pro- 
vided we  suffer  things  to  take  their  natural  course. 
Before  the  meeting  of  congress  in  December,  the 
price  of  a barrel  of  Hour  will,  probably,  be  down  to 
five  dollars,  of  a pound  of  cotton  to  15  or  20  cents 


^Numerous  alarming  failures  have  already  taken 
place  in  all  our  principal  cities,  and  among  them 
are  some  of  the  oldest,  and  what  were  thought  the 
most  solid  houses,  in  America,  and  many  others  must 
go.  There  is  no  remedy — but  the  re-action  is  hard 
to  be  borne.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  wherever  there  is 
one  bank  that  attempts  to  pay  its  debts,  there  must 
be  great  distress,  but  in  those  places  where  there 
are  two  or  more — Godhelp  the  people!  The  curse  of 
borrowing— of  suifering“paper  to  do  our  business,” 
is  falling*  heavily  upon  us.  But  it  must  be  so;  and  to 
prevent  a greater  evil,  the  raising  up  of  a monied 
aristocracy,  perhaps,  it  is  well. 

yThe  editor  sincerely  regrets  that  he  has  not  the 
liberty  to  give  the  names  of  two  persons  who  mao- 
this  declaration.  If  the  thing  rested  upon  himsr’fl' 
he  would  do  it. 
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toboccO,  &c.  in  proportion,  and  the  fact  will  be 
shewn  that  our  exports  will  have  produced  in  the 
present  year  the  enormous  amount  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  less  than  usual;— Mm  will  the  agri- 
culturalist value  the  home  market  as  he  ought,  and 
the  importer  of  British  drygoods,  not  able  to  pay 
for  them  for  want  of  ready-money  purchasers,  quit 
the  practice.  When  pur  opponents  are  thus  con- 
vinced, they  will  believe  what  we  have  always  told 
them,  and  deliberately  go  along  with  us  into  a regu- 
lar system  of  laws  to  support  domestic  industry.  A 
case  exactly  in  point  occurred  in  Baltimore  several 
years  ago:  The  streets  of  this  city  are  first  paved 
under  the  superintendence  of  commissioners,  but  at 
the  request  of  a majority , and  cost  of  the  holders  of 
property  on  them.  The  commissioners  wereteazed 
to  pave  a certain  street — some  of  the  people  said, 
((come  and  look  at  it — we  are  knee-deep  in  mud,  a 
horse  can  hardly  draw  an  empty  cart  through  it;  we 
beseech  you  to  do  something  for  us.” — But  the  ma- 
jority was  wanting,  and  the  commissioners  could  not 
act;  but  they  consoled  the  applicants  by  saying,— 
“when  the  mud  is  deep  enough , you  will  be  attended  to.” 
So  it  went  on,  until  sometimes  it  was  almost  impass- 
able— the  majority  then  consented,  the  street  was 
paved,  and  it  was  soon  made,  and  continues  to  be, 
as  clean  a street  as  any  in  the  city.  Let  the  mud  get 
deep  enough! 

Bank:  or  the  united  states.  It.  has  been  intimat- 
ed that  Mr.  Cheves,  president  of  the  bank  of  the 
(T.  S.  in  a late  visit  to  Washington,  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  a suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
bank — in  consequence  of  which  the  following  ap- 
peared in  the  Aurora  of  Saturday  last — 

«We  are  authorised  by  unquestionable  authority 
to  sav,  Mr.  Cheves,  president  of  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  made  no  application  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  any  other  person 
whomsoever,  to  prevail  on  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  to  authorise  the  bank  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  his 
decided  opinion,  that  specie  payments  ought  to  be 
maintained:  and  can  without  difficulty  be  maintain- 
ed by  the  bank.” 

Another  report  is  in  circulation,  perhaps  with  no 
better,  authority  than  the  preceding,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  ilie  bank  had  advised  a postponement  of 
the  payment  on  account  of  the  Louisiana  stock, 
Which  istcMake  place  in  October  next — and  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  peremptorily  rejected  it. 

A third  report  is,  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Cheves' 
visit  to  Washington  was  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  pay  the 
debentures  of  the  United  States  with  the  notes  of 
any  of  the  branches  of  the  bank.  This  would  seem 
teasonable,  because  the  bank  is  compelled  to  re- 
ceive such  notes  in  payment  of  duties.  But,  all  pay- 
ments made  by  the  United  States  are  considered 
as  being  made  in  lawful  coin,  and  the  bank  fairly 
suffers  this  inconvenience  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  public  deposites. 

It  is  certain  that  much  twisting  and  turning  is  go-' 
ing  on;  whether  for  good  or  evil,  time  will  develope. 
A severe  set  has  been  made  at  the  state  banks,  ge- 
nerally, and  the  bank  of  the  tT.  S.  is  powerfully  re- 
straining the  issue  of  its  own  notes.  This  will  af- 
fect its  dividends,  and  compel  fhe  local  banks  that 
cohtinue  to  pay  their  debts,  to  reduce  their’s, 
and  probably  3 nit  up  many  of  them.  To  which, 
however,  if  it  were  rightly  done,  we?  have  no  sort  of 
abjection.  - . \ ' 

Treasury  arrangement.  A letter'  to  the  editor 
of  the  Register  informs, that  “the  expected  arrange- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati  banks  with  the  treasury  of 


the  U.  S.  has  failed,  through  the  unreasonable  obsti- 
nacy of  the  secretary — who  demanded  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  draughts  of  the  government. 
A most  unmerciful  departure  from  the  modem 
principle  of  banking,  the  essence  of  which  is  a blind 
Confidence  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of the  rag  ba- 
rons.” Some  arrangement,  however,  has  been 
effected  with  the  bank  of  Steubenville,  which,  per- 
haps, has  not  thought  it  “unreasonable”  to  give  the 
requisite  security,'  and  its  notes  are  considered  as 
“land  office  money.” 

Counterfeit  notes  of  §100  on  the  Louisiana  bank, 
are  extensively  circulated.  They  are  so  well  done 
that  the  bank  will  not  issue  any  more  notes  of  that 
denomination,  and  the  public  are  advised  not  to  give, 
currency  to  them. 

We  have  cautioned  our  friends  in  the  western 
country,  several  times,  against  counterfeit  bills,  5’s 
and  10’s,  on  the  Marine  bank  of  Baltimore — yet 
nearly  half  of  ourremittances  beyond  the  mountains 
is  in  such  stuff.  This  bank  has  very  few  notes  out* 
and  the  people  westward  may  rest  assured  that 
ninety -nine  in  a hundred,  at  least,  of  those  that  they 
meet  with,  are  forgeries. 

State  sovereignties. — The  Natchez  Press  says: 
“We  hope  to  find  room  in  our  next  paper  for  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  in 
the  case  of  M’CullOh,  (cashier  of  the  branch  of  the 
U.  S.  bank  in  Baltimore,)  vs.  the  state  of  Maryland, 
in  which,  in  our  humt>le  opinion,  the  last  vestige  of 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  individual 
states  composing  our  national  confederacy,  is  obli- 
terated at  one  fell  sweep.  But  we  know  not  that  it 
matters  much,  for  our  privileges  as  a people  have 
been  of  late  so  frittered  away,  that  we  may  as  well 
inter,  at  once,  the  form  of  a constitution  of  which  the 
spirit  has  been  murdered.  In  truth,  the  idea  of  any 
country's  long  remaining  free,  that  tolerates  incor- 
porated banks,  in  any  guise,  or  under  any  auspice^ 
is  altogether  delusive.” 

CESSION  OF  CUBA. 

A late  southern  mail  brought  us  a report  of  the 
cession  of  the  island  of  Cuba  to  Great  Britain.  In 
addition  to  the  paragraph  below  on  that  subject 
from  a Savannah  paper,  the  Charleston  Courier 
states,  that  letters  received  there  (Charleston)  from 
Havana  also  gives  a strong  color  of  probability  to 
the  transaction.  One  lettersays,  that  implicit  faith 
was  put  in  the  rumor  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
it  originated  from  a letter  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  St,  James,  to  his  friend  in  Havana. 

From  the  Savannah  Republican  of  the  8th  inst. 

We  have  seen  a gentleman  just  arrived  from  Ha- 
vana, in  the  Post  Boy,  who  states  that  admiral  Pop- 
ham  was  at  that  place  with  three  74’s  and  two  fri- 
gates— that  he  was  making  arrangements  with  the 
governor  for  the  transfer  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  which 
it  was  reported  had  been  ceded  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  it  was  said  would  be  given  up  at  the 
expiration  of  nine  months.  Our  informant  further 
states  that  it  was  talked  of  generally  in  Havana,  and 
believed  by  many,  that  a cession  of  Cuba  to  Eng- 
land had  absolutely  taken  place— that  private  let- 
ters from  Jamaica  tended  to  confirm  the  report;  yet, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  did  not  appear  to 
be  inclined  to  change  their  yoke,  but  were  warmly 
disposed  to  declare  themselves  independent. 

We  consider  this  report  wholly  unfounded. 
The  British  admiral,  we  believe,  has  arrived  at  Ha- 
vana with  the  commissioners  who  were  to  do  cer- 
tain things  under  the  treaty  with  Spain  respecting 
the  slave  trade.  It  c.n  hardly  be  expected  that  Fer- 
dinand has  ceded  Cuba  to  Great  Britain,  until  we 
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hear  that  he  and  his  ministers  are  prepared  to  leave 
Madrid,  to  enjoy  the  spoil  of  their  country  in  a fo- 
reign land — for,  Mexico  excepted,  this  island  is  the 
most  valuable  possession  of  Spain,  and  as  the  key  to 
the  rest  she  claims  in  America,  of  incalculable  im- 
portance.— En.  Reg. 


Mitigation  of  Slavery — No.  3. 

o *> 

PROr09ITIOX  THE  SECOND. 

“Yhat  it  is  true  wisdom  to  exalt  the  minds  of  the 
slaves — to  invest  them  with  correct  ideas  of  the 
moral  duties,  and  encourage  them  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  a qualified  property.” 

It  is  most  expedient — perhaps,  we  ought  to  say  it 
is  indispensably  necessary,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  those  of  the  states 
south  of  Pennsylvania,  should  look  fairly  at  the  pros- 
pect before  them  as  connected  with  the  business  of 
negro  slavery,  and  calculate  its  consequences.  When 
“heaven’s  artillery”  is  playing  over  oud  heads,  and 
man  humbled  into  a sense  of  his  own  insignificance, 
acknowledges  Truth,  the  closing  of  his  eyes  to 
avoid  the  glare  of  the  lightning  has  no  effect  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  shaft:  but  the  more 
prudent  guard  against  its  destructive  power  through 
the  means  which  philosophy  has  afforded  for  the 
purpose.  Nor  is  there  any  possible  good  that  can 
come  of  our  retiring  from  a solemn  consideration  of 
the  question,  when  and  in  what  manner  are  the 
slaves  to  receive  emancipation? — an  event  that  we 
look  upon  as  certain  as  that  man  must  die,  though 
when  and  how  is  unknown  to  any  of  us.  We  ap- 
prehend that  no  reflecting-  person  doubts  one  of 
these  more  than  the  other;  but  in  respect  to  both 
we  too  much  desire  “a  more  convenient  season”  to 
give  them  that  consideration  which  their  great  im- 
portance demands.  We  are  not  disposed  to  fix  the 
time  when  this  mighty  event  must  take  place,  by  vio- 
lence, if  means  are  not  used  to  give  it  a safe  direc- 
tion, while  the  power  to  adopt  them  remains:  but 
wc  think  that  if  slavery  increases  for  25  or  30  years 
more,  at  the  rate  that  it  has  done  in  like  numbers  of 
years  past, the  period  is  as  long  as  can  be  allowedto; 
its  existence,  inits  present  form  and  pressure.  If  so, 
all  will  agree  that  the  time  is  short  enough  to  effect 
such  reformations  and  establish  such  improvements 
rn  our  policy  as  may  ward  off  the  blow,  and  relieve 
us  of  an  otherwise  inevitable  war — a war  which  of 
all  the  wars  of  modern  times,  must  be  the  most  pro- 
digal of  human  misery.  Nor  is  it  useful  to  discuss 
the  principle  of  slavery,  for  every  man’s  reason  is 
convicted  of  its  wrong,  and  no  one  advocates  it  ex- 
cept from  a regard  for  his  slaves  as  property,  or  in 
a supposed  necessity,  that  as  slavery  exists  it  must 
remain  so;  considering  also,  that  the  blacks  are  not 
qualified  to  provide  for  themselves  as  they  ought  to 
be,  before  they  are  emancipated:  and,  by  our  pre- 
judices and  antipathies,  so  powerfully  obstructed  in 
their  march  to  a respectable  rank  in  society,  if  to 
be  attained  by  them  in  general.  There  is  a vast 
distinction,  and  we  wish  to  express  ourselves  freely 
upon  the  subject,  between  those  who  hold  slaves 
and  such  as  traffic  in  them.  Among  the  former,  we 
know  that  there  are  some  of  the  most  amiable  men 
in  the  world,  bountifully  invested  with  every  good 
quality  that  prevails  in  the  heart  of  man,  who  de- 
precate the  evil  and  deplore  the  necessity  of  its  du- 
ration, and  would  gladly  embrace  any  suitable  plan 
that  could  be  devised  to  accomplish  the  liberation 
of  their  blacks,  without  ruin  to  themselves  and  the 
objects  of  their  solicitude.  But  the  other  is  a cold 
calculating  villain,  which  language  has  no  terms  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  describe  in  his  true  colors — an 


enemy  of  the  human  race , without  any  claim  on  socie- 
ty but  for  a gibbet.*  And,  when  we  see  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil  caused  by  the  importation  of  slaves, 
though  the  punishment  of  death  is  insufficient  for  the 
wretch  whose  avarice  increases  it,  yet  we  hope  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  our  laws  will  consider  it  as  the 
highest  offence  which  can  be  oommitted,  that  of 
treason  excepted: — murder  is  a virtue  compared 
with  it,  for  murder  is  inseparable  frotnthe  pursuit  of 
this  business,  in  addition  to  the  future  disadvantage 
and  distress  that  must  flow  from  it.  It  is  true,  if 
there  were  no  purchasers  there  would  not  be  any 
importers  of  slaves — still,  there  is  a distinction  be- 
tween them,  as  between  wilful  nfurder  and  man- 
slaughter. The  truth  is,  that  the  condition  of  our 
southern  brethren,  in  general,  is  very  delicate  and 
difficult,  and  rather  challenges  our  sympathy  than 
provokes  invective,  if  we  judge  them  as  we  ought. 
Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature, — the 
common  foundation  of  the  actions  of  men;  and  the 
citizens  of  those  statesin  which  there  are  few  or  m> 
slaves,  cannot  accurately  estimate  the  real  or  sup- 
posed necessity  ofullthe  local  laws  enacted  respect- 
ing slaves;  without  which  we  must  consider  many  of 
them  as  being  unreasonably  severely,  if  not  wanton- 
ly barbarous.  We  are  not  about  to  justify  any  of 
these  laws — there  are  some  of  them  that  the  writer 
of  this  would  Iwive  refused  to  sign,  if  the  want  of  his 
signature  could  have  prevented  their  operation,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  having  his  right  hand  chopped 
oft';  yet  he  can  feel  charity  for  other  men,  as  good 
as  he  pretends  to  be,  who  judge  such  matters  dif- 
ferently, through  education  and  manners,  and  can 
appreciate  better  than  he  can,  what  is  called  the  ex- 
pediency  of  them.  But  let  us  all  endeavor  to  disco- 
ver some  course  of  policy  that  may  redeem  us  of  the 
evil,  with  a due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  slave — preparing  the  latter  for  an  eman- 
cipated state.  To  give  him  freedom  at  once,  in  his 
present  lack  of  understanding,  would  be  worse  than 
“throwing  pearls  before  swine, ”f  and  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  of  all  pai’ties,  that  the  freed 
negroes  should  not  be  extensively  mixed  with  those 
to  whom  liberation  is  denied.  We  have  abundant 
proof  of  this  melancholy  truth  in  Baltimore — the 
free  blacks  among  us  are  less  honest  and  correct, 
less  industrious  and  not  so  much  to  be  depended 
upon,  in  any  respect,  as  the  well-treated  slaves;  and 
they  are  generally,  less  happy.  Besides,  their  hous- 
es are  shelters  for  the  disaff  ected  and  bad,  and  too 
frequently  the  depository  of  stolen  goods,  and  scenes 
of  the  lowest  debauchery.  We  speak  en  masse— 
but  with  great  pleasure  bear  a contrary  testimony 
in  favor  of  several  individuals  that  we  happen  to 
know,  who  are  ornaments  to  the  class  of  day-labo- 
rers. There  are  many  good  reasons  why  this  state 
of things  should  exist  among freednegrOes,  andes- 
pecially  so  if  associating  with  slaves.  Having  so  16ng 
labored  for  the  benefit  of  others,  without  the  hope 
of  a reward  to  render  toil  pleasant,  they  commonly 
consider  labor  as  an  oppression,  and  rarely*  if  ever* 
indulge  in  those  dreams  of  future  independence 
which  commonly  lightens  the  white  man’s  weary 
way,  and  supports  him  in  severest  drudgery  and 
keenest  privation:  work  is  to  them  the  enenty,  al- 
ways to  be  avoided,  if  possible;  for  the  idea  of  ac- 
quiring property,  real  or  personal,  beyond  their  im- 

*We  lately  noticed  the  execution  of  a person  in 
North  Carolina  for  negro  stealing — another  is  to  be 
hung  on  the  28th  inst.  for  the  same  crime,  in  South 
Carolina. 

■(■When  we  speak  thus,  we  always  refer  to" the 
comnum  field  slaves  of  the  south* 
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mediate  wants,  rarely  crosses  their  mind — and  they 
will  make  a thousand  shifts  rather  than  seek  em- 
ployment, unless  pinched  by  instant  necessity;  not 
getting  it  at  the  moment  vhey  want  it,  they  lay 
hold  of  any  thing  within  their  reach,  the  property 
of  others,  to  satisfy  their  wants,  or  indulge  some  sen- 
sual gratification,  unless  restrained  by  the  fear  of 
detection  and  punishment.  This  conduct  in  the  free 
blacks  exceedingly  slackens  the  zeal  of  the  friends 
of  emancipation,  and  is  the  source  of  great  triumph 
to  those  who  totally  reject  the  expediency  of  it.  It 
is  easily  accounted  for— ninety-nine  men  out  of  a 
hundred,  give  higher  importance  to  things  as  they 
are,  than  to  what  they  may  be— without  much  re- 
flecting upon  what  produced  them,  or  what  may  be 
produced  by  them.  The  education*  of  the  white 
people  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  black. 
When  the  poorest  whiteman  [in  the  United  States] 
has  a male  child  born,  he  receives  and  encourages 
the  hope  in  his  bosom,  that  his  son  will  arrive  at  a 
better  situation  than  that  in  which  he  himself  is; — 
he  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when 
this  child,  taught  some  useful  trade  or  profession, 
may  rise  to  respectability,  and  redeem  the  condition 
of  his  parents  from  a portion,  at  least,  of  the  oblo- 
quy and  disrespect  that  then  is  attached  to  them, 
and  be  blessed  with  all  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
infant  is  educated  on  this  high  and  honorable  princi- 
ple, and  at  three  years  old  he  has  some  idea  thathe 
will  be  a man — some  pride  of  himself,  some  faint 
impressions  of dignity  of  character , which  never  can 
be  wholly  eradicated  from  his  heart.  If  it  hap- 
pens (which  is  not  often  the  case  with  a native 
American)  that  the  father  cannot  read  and  write,  or 
has  felt  the  want  of  a knowledge  of  other  branches 
of  learning,  the  parent  already  begins  to  laydown 
some  scheme,  or  indulge  some  hope,  for  the  future 
instruction  of  his  son,  and  delights  himself  with  a 
prospect  of  the  advantages  which  he  will  derive 
from  it.  There  are  few  persons  of  the  description 
stated,  in  the  United  States — however  depraved  they 
themselves  may  be,  how'ever  deeply  sunk  in  misery 
and  wretchedness,  and  however  inattentive  they 
may  generally  appear  to  the  interests  of  their 
children,  who  ^re  totally  careless  of  their  education, 
and  without  trusting  that  they  will  be  better 
off  than  their  parents  have  been.  Who  can  calcu- 
late the  moral  force  of  this  inestimable  persuasion 
of  the  human  heart,  and  measure  its  effect  upon  the 
infant  mind?  We  cannot  either  calculate  or  measure 
the  power  of  these  things,  though  every  man  who 
considers  them  for  a moment,  may  satisfy  himself  of 
the  magnitude  of  their  strength,  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  moral  and  social  virtues.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  us  consider  the  state  of  the  common 
negro  slave,  the  qualities  of  whose  mind  yet  fills 
that  of  the  freed  black.  When  he  has  a child  born, 
if  he  reflects  upon  the  subject  at  all,  as  to  the  future 
destination  or  fate  of  his  son,  the  general  idea  strikes 
him,  that  he  will  always  remain  as  he  himself  is — a 
slave;  subjectedto  abject  obedience,consignedto  in- 
cessant labor,  and  without  a hope  of  reward; — nor 
•has  he  the  consolation  to  believe  that  any  good  pro- 
perties in  his  child  can  in  any  wise  alleviate  his  own 
burthens,  or  afford  him  comfort  in  his  old  age.  He 
cannot  anticipate  any  thing  but  misery  from  the 
birth — no  thing  that  is  pleasant  can  light  the  path 
of  his  infant  to  manhood; — and  tire  whole  amount  of 
the  education  which  the  child  receives,  is  to  shrink 


* We  use  the  word  “education”  in  what  we  consi- 
der its  original  sense — “the  bringing  up  of  children 
and  youth:'''  the  teaching  of  them,  we  understand  to 
mean  instruction  in  literature,  trade  or  mystery,  &c. 


from  the  eye  of  the  master  and  submit  to  his  will 
with  reverence,  to  avoid  punishment — the  notion 
that  he  is  become  a man  is  never  entertained  by 
him;  there  is  nothing  to  excite  emulation  or  stir  up 
a praise-worthy  ambition.  Even  when. the  father,  di- 
rected  by  the  master,  takes  his  offspring  to  the  field, 
(if  still  permitted  to  reside  in  his  parents’  cabin) — 
and  puts  an  instrument  of  agriculture  into  his  hands, 
he  teaches  him  only  so  to  use  it  as  to  spare  his  back 
from  the  lash— he  cannot  tell  him  to  use  it  skilfully 
because  he  must  earn  his  future  living  by  it,  for  the 
father  has  no  idea  of  earning  any  thing;  the  sole  and 
whole  object  o£attention,isto  do  so  much  inacertaiix 
manner  and  certain  time  as  will  excuse  him  of  lazi- 
ness. Emulation  is  checked  as  the  common  enemy 
of  the  gang;  for  if  one,  by  superior  activity,  excels 
the  rest,  all  are  made  to  suffer  on  account  of  that 
activity, — and  he  who  exerts  it  must  abandon  it,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  being  charged  with  a high  crime, 
a kind  of  treason,  against-  his  own  parents,  compa- 
nions and  fellow  slaves.  Further,  and  what  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  in  a consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter, admit  that  the  child  had  what  we  call  a strong 
natural  mind, thathe  had  organized  tohimself  a habit 
of  thinking,  and  the  result  was  that  he  shewed  an 
uncommon  aptitude  to  reason  on  any  subject  pre- 
sented to  him; — he  would  be  generally  regardedas  a 
dangerous  character' and  treated  with  greater  severi- 
ty on  account  of  it;  closely  watched,  frequently 
chided  and  punished,  and  probably,  be  separated 
from  his  friends: — or,  if  the  master  should  be  a hu- 
mane man,  regardful'of  merit,  he  might  take  such  a 
slave  from  the  field  for  a house  servant,  and  thus  ab- 
stractlhis  intelligence  from  the  common  stock  of  the 
numerous  class.  Under  such  views  of  the  condition 
of  our  slaves  and  of  slavery,  is  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  blacks  should  be  invested  with  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  social  duties  or  moral  virtues — that 
they  can  have  tolerable  notions  about  property,  that 
great,  we  had  almost  said,  sole  stimulant  to  honest  in- 
dustry? The 'whole  study  of  the  slave,  is  to  live  along 
as  easily  as  he  can,  justto  do  his  task  in  tasktime;  he 
cannot  care  about  “getting  done  soon”  that  he 
may  enjoy  a relaxation  from  toil,  because  his  task  is 
regulated  by  hours,  and  if  he  does  it  easily  a heavier 
one  will  certainly  be  imposed  on  him,  and  he  will 
also  injure  and  additionally  oppress  his  fellow-la-' 
borers.  With  such  an  education,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  habits,  we  may  as  easily  expect  t® 
hear  of  a white  man  learning  Greek  and  Latin 
without  books,  or  any  one  to  converse  with  him 
about  such  languages,  as  to  hope  that  negroes  can 
reach  the  standards  of  propriety  which  wehave  fixed 
for  our  conduct  and  established  for  theirs. . It  is  true, 
many  of  them  kinw  the  general  difference  between 
right  and  wrong— the  policy  of  their  masters  with 
the  force  of  discipline,  has  taught  them  that  they 
should  not  steal;  and  so  far  they  have  a notion  of  pro- 
perty without  being  able  to  solve  its  mystery;  darkly 
enquiring  how  it  is  that  all  the  good  things  which 
they  raise,  and  all  the  surplus  food  that  they  culti- 
vate, is  locked-up  from  them.  Still,  he  told  them  it 
was  wrong  to  steal,  and  the  impression  that  it  was  so 
has  been  made  upon  their  backs,  and  they  have  felt 
that  the  master  thought  so.  Yet  there  was  not  any 
moral  force  that  induced  them  to  refrain  from  it; 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  detection  caused  them  to  be 
honest. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  combined  operation  of 
these  and  many  other  things  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, on  the  benighted  mind  of  a negro,  that  he 
cannot  shake  them  off,  though  emancipated,  but  by 
the  exertion  ef  virtues  that  would  exalt  a white  man 
to  a high  rank  in  society.  He  has  every  thing  to 
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learn — even  to  learn  to  think.  And  further,  how  can 
we  expect  chastity  in  the  females,  violated  by  ruffian 
hast,  or  seeking  in  it  the  solitary  enjoyment  which 
their  situation  affords  them?  We  . have  reduced 
them  as  far  as  we  can  to  the  state  of  brute *,  and  yet 
demand  of  them  an  observance  of  the  great  princi- 
ples which  we  expect  to  find  in  men.'  '1  he  education 
that  we  give  them  is  of  the  character  which  we  give 
to  our  horses,  and  not  much  more-^but  who  would 
expect  a horse  to  reason? 

The  facts  here  adduced  and  suggestions  present- 
ed, which  we  think  must  prove  satisfactory  to  every 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  them, 
furnish  an  excuse,  if  they  cannot  justify,  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  freed  negroes — whose  chief  errors 
are  of  our  own  creation,  or  at  least  permitted  by  our 
neglect  of  them  in  their  youth. 

But  this  is  the  debased  condition  in  which*the  le- 
gislatures of  some  of  the  states  would  place  the  peo- 
ple of  color,  especially  the  slaves.  It  Ls  an  offence 
against  the  law  to  teach  them  to  read;  they  are  pu- 
nishable if  assembling  for  religious  worship;  and  one 
state  has  passed  a law  forbidding  their  emancipation 
and  respecting  those  who  have  been  emancipated, 
which  nothing  buta  wild  despair  could  have  prompt- 
ed— clearly  unconstitutional,  and  certainly  repug- 
nant to  every  principle  of  equity  or  justice,  in  be- 
ing retrospective.  On  this,  however,  we  shad  have 
something  more  to  say  hereafter.  W e are  agreed 
on  the  general  policy  of  separating  the  freed  ne- 
groes from  the  slaves;  but  the  manner  jn  which  it  is 
proposed  to  be  done  by  the  law  alluded  to,  cannot 
be  supported,  except  in  a positive  belief  that  the 
personal  safety  of  the  whites — their  very  lives,  were 
in  imminent  danger,  which  we  do  not  believe  is 
now  the  case,  and  we  hope,  most  earnestly  hope, 
that  it  never  may  be. 

Yet  it  is  this  want  of  moral  force  over  the  blacks, 
and  sole  dependence  on  a terrible  despotism;  this 
disregard  of  property,  which  they  have  not  any  idea 
Of— that  will  cause  the  emancipation  of  the  wretch- 
ed race  by  violence,  or  cause  their  annihilation 
by  the  sword,  if  the  system  regarding  them  be 

persisted  in. They  now  have  nothing  but  life 

worth  regarding,  and  that  is  hardly  worth  the  pos- 
session of,  in  the  assurance  that  it  cannot  be  chang- 
ed for  the  better — they  are  destitute  also  of  hope 
for  their  posterity,  and  we  dare  not  say  that  they 
will  not  stand  justified  before  God  for  “seeking 
their  long  lost  liberty  through  blood  and  slaughter.’* 
Let  any  man  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  tell 
us  why  he  would  oppose  their  march  to  emancipa- 
tion, except  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation, 
and  declare  that  the  blacks  have  not  a right  to  act 
up  to  this  universal  principle  as  well  as  white  peo- 
ple. It  belongs  to  them  as  well  as  to  us — and  no 
man  will  hazard  hisrep-  itation  as  an  intelligent  be- 
ing, to  aver  the  contrary.  We  are  ashamed  of  the 
thing  -we  practise — we  use  it  like  certain  Indians  do 
the  devil  when  they  pray  to  him — there  is  no  attri- 
bute of  Heaven  that  takes  part  w ith  us,  and  we  knoiv 
it.  And  in  the  contest  that  must  come  and  -will  come , 
if  the  present  policy  is  pursued,  there  will  be  a heap 
of  horrors  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen:  tracts 
of  country  equal  in  extent  to  European  kingdoms, 
will  be  fattened  by  the  blood  of  men,  and  the  vio- 
lated and  mangled  carcases  of  women  and  children, 
white  and  black- the  aged  mother,  blushing  virgin 
and  tender  infant,  will  be  strewed  over  the  laird. 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  believe  this  calamity 
probable?  We  believe  that  every  reflecting  per- 
son expects  it— “some  day!” 

In  this  fearful  emergency,  a powerful  effort  should 
be  made  to  erect  3 moral  force  in  the  minds  of  the 


negroes — to  give  them  somethingto  be  grateful  for, 
to  restrain  them  by  a silent  monitor  within,  more 
.productive  of  obedience  than  the  fear  of  theswotd 
— for  it  is  ever-present.  * 

We  shall  continue  the  subject  and  offer  a scheme 
this  purpose — not  original  with  us,  but  one  that  has 
been  practised  by  an  individual,  to  great  advantage 
in  the  West  Indies — the  object  of  which  is  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  the  slave,  and  make  him  feel  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  master — attaching  him 
to  the  soil,  but  grantingto  him  certain  privileges  by 
which  he  may  feel  some  degree  of  freedom,  and  be- 
come qualified  to  enjoy  the  boon  as  he  ought,  if 
ever  possessed  by  him. 

q^/*A  Savannah  paper  of  May  10,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing asan  “alarming”  piece  of  intelligence — 

Letters  from  Augusta,  by  the  last  mail,  mention, 
that  there  was  a contemplated  plan,  laid  by  the 
blacks  of  that  place  and  its  vicinity,  to  destroy  the  t 
city — they  were  to  assemble  at  Beach  Island,  and 
proceedfrom  thence  to  Augusta,  setfire  to  the  p.ace, 
and  destroy  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Alexander  Itui- 
sel,  not  answering  when  hailed,  was  shot  by  one  of 
the  guards  posted  on  the  occasion,  and  expired  in 
two  hours  after  receiving  the  wound. 

(J^A  negro  named  Coot,  or  Coco,  was  tried  as 
being  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  sentenced 
to  be  executed  a few  days  after.  Five  others  were 
to  be  tried  the  next  day.  Coot  appears  to  have  ar- 
ranged a pretty  extensive  plan  of  operations,  and  if 
he  had  got  under  way,  would  have  caused  much  ha- 
voc of  persons  and  property.  During  his  trial  he 
maintained  a “bold  and  impudent  effrontery,”  and 
not  a muscle  moved  when  the  verdict  was  pro- 
nounced against  him. 


Jnterary  Notices. 

Worcester’s  gazetteers. — The  public  have  with- 
in a short  time  been  favored,  by  J.  E.  Worcester,  A. 
M.  of  vjassachusetts,  with  an  extensive  work  in  two 
neat,  but  heavy  volumes,  entitled  The  Universal 
Gazetteer.  A work  like  this,  executed  with  intelli- 
gence, industry,  and  care,  was  much  wanted;  and 
we  are  happy  to  express  our  conviction  that  Mr. 
Worcester  has  united  these  qualities  in  a very  re- 
markable manner,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
from  an  examination  of  a number  of  his  articles,  the 
amount  of  which,  relating  to  the  United  States  only, 
is  about  8000  -in  the  whole,  90,000;  many  thousand 
more,  we  are  told,  than  in  any  other  work  of  the 
kind:  in  which  we  observe  a careful  searching  after 
truth — though  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a com- 
pilation like  this  should  be  free  from  errors.  It  is 
sufficient  that  every  accessible  source  of  informa- 
tion has  been  consulted  to  avoid  them,  and  that  the 
facts  advanced  are  liberally  exhibited  as  they  appear 
to  exist.  The  work  is  neatly  executed,  and  in  even- 
way,  in  our  opinion,  far  preferable  to  any  other 
that  we  have  seen. 

From  the  Universal  Gazetteer,  Mr.  Worcester  has 
abstracted  a Gazetteer  of  the  United  States , with  an 
enlargement  of  the  principal  articles.  We  have  ex- 
amined many  of  these  about  which  we  had  some 
personal  knowledge,  and  find  them  more  correct 
1 ban  is  ususal.  This  is  also  a very  neat  8vo.  volume, 
of  about  400  heavy  pages,  at  the  moderate  pr;ce  of 
5^2.50  in  boards,  and  contains  a greater  mass  of  in 
formation  respecting  our  country  than  any  book 
which  has  come  under  our  observation,  as  to  things 
expected  to  be  contained  in  a work  of  the  kind. 

We  hope  that  the  industrious  editor  of  these  books 
will  be  liberally  requited  by  a discriminating  public 
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for  the  fidelity  and  zeal  he  ha*,  manifested  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  know  ledge. 

Declaration*  of  ixd'epexdexCe.  We  are  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  Mr.  Binr^’  long  expected  plate  of 
ijie  Declaration  of  Independence,  withfac  similies  of 
the  names  of  the  signers,  is  nearly  ready  for  deli- 
^trv,  being  expected  to  be  publishedbefore  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  event.  Frpm  the  time,  labor  and 
expense  bestowed  on  this  work,  and  the  character 
of  the  artists  employed,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
paper,  &c.  \ye  have  good  reason  to  hope  that,  whilst 
it  may  servp  to  warm  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  or 
embellish  the  parlours  of  the  opulent,  it  will  also 
stand  as  a test  of  excellence  in  the  various  arts  at  its 
period,  and  give  to  posterity  a correct  idea  of  their 
perfection  at  this  time.  The  disbursements  on  ac- 
count of  this  plate  have  been  enormous;  for  the 
bfest  talents  have  been  engaged  upon  it  at  such  pri- 
ces as  the  best  talents  deserve. 

Dr.  ReeseIs  New  Encyclopedia.  The  proprie- 
tors of  this  publication,  Murray,  Fairipan,  & Co.  an- 
nounce that  the  79th  No-  is  now  refidy  for  delivery, 
apd  that  the  last  number  is  daily  expected  to  com- 
plete the  mighty  work.  These  gentlemen  became 
proprietors  at  the  40th  No.  and  since  then  have  ex- 
pended nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  it! 
— The  promised  engravings  of  Washington , Frank- 
lin, Penn,  Rittenhouse  and  Rush,  will  be  delivered 
with  the  last  number. 

Dr.  Robixson’s  map.  From  the  Franklin  Gazette . 
We  are  informed  from  a respectable  and  authen- 
tic source  that  the  map  of  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and 
the  Missouri  territory,  including  also  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  JRabama  territory,  Fast  and  West  Flori- 
da, See.  which  has  been  long  and  anxiously  looked 
for,  is  now  read  to  be  delivered  to  its  subscribers. 
This  important  and  desirable  work  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Dr,  John  H.  Robinson,  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Philosophical  society  of  America,  and  a briga- 
dier general  in  the  republican  armies  of  Mexico. 
The  information  on  which  the  author  founds  his 
publication,  is  derived  from  bis  own  knowledge  of 
the  country  in  his  several  voyages  there  between 
the  years  1806  and  1817,  and  from  a number  of  ma- 
nuscript maps  now  in  possession,  drawn  by  order  of 
the  vice  roy  of  Mexico,  and  the  captain  general  of 
the  internal  provinces.  The  map  is  replete  with 
historical  as  well  as  geographical  information,  and 
dqvelopes  an  extensive,  and  it  is  believed,  a correct 
view  of  all  that  rich  and  productive  country,  which 
the  selfish,  if  not  the  blind  policy  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  has  studiously  concealed  from  the  know- 
ledge of  its  own  subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Sketch  es,  fragments,  and  unfinished  su- 
perficial and  incorrect  accounts  have  been  given  of 
the  country  surrounding  and  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  of  that  particularly  extending  be- 
yond the  boundary  line  between  the  vice  royalty 
and  the  internal  provinces;  but  none  have  been  pub- 
lished bearing  that  character  of  authenticity  deriva- 
ble only  from  personal  observation,  practicable  ex- 
perience, and  actual  survey.  We  congratulate  the 
public  upon  the  appearance  of  a work,  the  value 
of  which  is  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  armies,  and  his  majesty 
the  congress  of  Mexico.* 

The  late  cession  of  a vast  territory  to  the  United 
States  being  apprehended  in  this  publication,  ren- 
ders it  still  more  interesting  and  useful  to  our  citi- 
zens; its  general  merits  and  faithful  delineation  must 
make  it  popular  abroad.  Dr.  Robinson  is,  we  are 
informed,  preparing  a narrative,  descriptive  of  the 

*The  title  by  which  that  body  is  always  addressed. 


customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  its  productions,  &c.  and  a general  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  as  an  appen- 
dage to  his  truly  excellent  map. 


Insolvent  Laws. 

FROM  THE  X.  T.  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  a gentleman  of  the 
bar,  with  the  following  general  statement  of  the 
principle  decided  by  the  supreme  court,  on  the  in- 
solvent cases  pending  before  that  court: 

In  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  now  in  session 
in  this  city,  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  given  yes- 
terday by  Mr.  chief  justice  Spencer  on  the  subject 
of  our  insolvent  laws. 

The  late  decision  on  this  subject  at  Washington 
had  given  birth  to  sundry  legal  proceedings,  involv- 
ing the  validity  of  insolvents’  discharges, and  a varie- 
ty of  cases  were  accordingly  presented  to  the  court. 
The  majority  of  the  cases,  it  was  observed  by  the 
chief  justice,  resolved  themselves  into  three  clas- 
ses— 

1.  Application  for  leave  to  issue  writs  scire  facias 
to  revive  old  judgments,  docketted  previously  to 
the  passage  of  the  laws,  under  which  the  insol- 
vents had  obtained  their  discharges. 

(The  effect  of  which  would  be  to  reinstate  the  judg- 
ments in  their  original  force,  and  to  confirm  their 
lien  upon  all  the  real  estate,  owned  by  the  insol- 
vents at  any  time  subsequently  to  the_  entry  of 
such  judgments,  in  whose  ever  hands  the  same 
might  be.) 

2.  Applications  to  set  aside  executions,  issued  on 
judgments  that  had  been  a longtime  dormant, 
but  which  were  obtained  on  contracts  made  pre- 
viously to  the  passage  ofthe  law,  under  which  the 
insolvents  had  obtained  his  discharge.— (The 
law  of  1811  was  more  particularly  in  view  in  this 
class  of  cases.) 

3>  Application  to  set  aside  executions,  which  had 
been  issued  on  judgments  obtained  on  contracts 
made  since  the  passage  of  the  present  insolvent 
law  in  1813,  under  which  discharges  had  been 
obtained. 

The  importance  of  the  questions  were  so  great 
that  the  court  stated  they  should  hold  the  cases 
comprised  in  the  two  first  classes  under  advisement 
until  the  next  term  ofthe  court. 

On  the  last  class  of  cases  the  court  decided  that 
the  executions  must  be  set  aside  with  costs,  leaving  it 
to  the  plaintiffs  to  bring  actions  of  debt  on  the  judg- 
ments if  they  think  proper. 

The  binding  authority  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  question  presented  for  their 
decision  was  distinctly  recognized.  It  was  held, 
however,  thatneitherof  the  cases  before  that  court, 
presented  the  point  on  which  this  3d  class  of  cases 
turned.  In  one,  the  contract  was  made  before  the 
passage  of  the  law;  in  the  other  the  contract  was 
made  by  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  laws  of  that  state,  and  that  the  al- 
lowing a law  of  New  Orleans  to  discharge  the  debt, 
might  therefore  be  held  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
the  contract. 

The  court  did  not  admit  the  force  of  the  distinc- 
tion as  taken  by  the  U.  States  judges,  between  the 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  and  altering  or 
taking  away  the  remedy  for  enforcing  them.  And  they! 
considered  themselves  as  having  the  same  right  to 
analyze  the  reasoning,  and  to  dissent  from  the  opi- 
nions of  the  United  States  judges,  on  all  the  topics 
not  necessarily  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
cise  case  before  them,  that  they  had  to  analyze  and 
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dissent  from  the  olritudieca  of  their  own  predeces- 
sors. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  court  arrived  was, 
that  a discharge  obtained  under  our  state  laws , would 
operate  as  a bar  to  a chum  upon  a contract  made  in  this 
state , subsequently  to  the  passage  of  the  law , inasmuch, 
as  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  reference 
to  such  law,  and  the  possibility  of  a discharge  of  the 
debt  without  a full  payment  of  the  money  to  have  been 
at  the  time  within  the  contemplation  of  the  creditor. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  given  at  much 
length,  and  will  soon  be  published.  The  above- 
sketch  does  not  aim  at  giving  the  exact  phraseology 
of  the  court,  but  the  general  outline  is  believed  to 
be  correct. 


National  Interests. 


When  the  cause,  not  of  the  maufacturers  alone, 
as  was  erroneously  supposed,  but  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, which  was  deeply  involved  in  the  question,  was 
powerfully  pWded  before  congress,  the  southern 
planters  were  ^admonished  to  secure  themselves  a 
grand  home  market,  independent  of  the  caprice  of 
foreign  nations.  They  were  prophetically  warned 
of  the  ruinous  consequences  that  must  inevitably 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  contrary  system. 
Trusting  to  a continuance  of  the  very  favorable  mar- 
kets they  then  enjoyed,  in  which  they  could  antici- 
pate no  change,  the  petitions  and  memorials  were 
rejected.  Hut  the  delusion  is  past  and  gone.  The 
age  of  sober  reflection  has  arrived.  And  we  trust 
it  is  impossible  for  thof*  whose  votes  prevented 
such  adequate  protection  to  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures as  would*  have  secured  an  unfailing  and  in- 
creasing home  market,  to  look  back  on  those  votes 


Address  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 

domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United.  States. 

No.  V. 

CONCLUDED. 

IV.  VACANT  LANDS. 

Among  the  most  formidable  objections  advanced 
against  the  protection  of  national  industry  in  the 
form  of  manufactures,  the  extent  of  our  vacant  lands 
holds  no  mean  place.  Many  members  of  congress, 
and  others,  when  they  are  told  of  the  decline  of  ma- 
nufactures— the  bankruptcy  of  the  manufacturers — 
and  the  suff  erings  of  the  workmen,  with  great  gra- 
vity advise  the  sufferers  “to  go  back,”  and  cultivate 
the  soil  in  the  wilderness,  where  there  is  ample 
field  for  their  industry.  This  is  prescribed  as  a 
sovereign  and  infallible  remedy  for  all  their  evils. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  this  idea,  and 
its  use  is  so  general,  we  had  almost  said,  so  univer- 
sal, that  it  requires  to  be  dilated  on  at  some  length. 
We  shall  consider  it  under  two  points  of  view — 

I.  Are  manufacturers,  in  general,  capable  of  cul- 
tivating vacant  lands? 

It  requires  but  a moment’s  reflection  to  be  satis- 
fied that  the  mass  of  persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures are  wholly  unfit  for  agricultural  employments; 
more  particularly  clearing  and  cultivating  those 
vacant  lands  to  which  they  are  directed  to  resort, 
as  a terrestrial  paradise.  A man  who  has  spent  the 
prime  of  his  life  in  making  watches,  cabinet  ware, 
hats  or  shoes,  or  weaving  cloth,  would  be  nearly  as 
much  out  of  his  element  at  agricultural  labor,  as  a 
farmer  would  be  in  a watchmaker’s  or  hatter’s  work- 
shop, 

II.  Suppose  the  thousands  of  manufacturers  now 
out  of  employment,  and  those  who  are  likely,  from 
the  present  stagnation  of  manufactures,  trade  and 
commerce,  to  be  discharged,  were  to  apply  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  is  there  any  chance  of  a mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  of  their  productions'1 

This  is  a vital  question,  and  demands  the  most  se- 
rious and  sober  consideration. 

Its  decision  must  affect  the  character  of  the  past 
political  economy  of  our  government,  and  clearly  de- 
monstrate the  future  course  pointed  out  to  this  ris- 
ing empire  by  sound  political  wisdom. 

In  consequence  of  having  an  over  proportion  of 
our  population  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
foreign  markets  are  almost  constantly  glutted  with 
our  staple  articles,  which  are  frequently  purchased 
at  a distance  of  three  thousand  miles  at  a far  lower 
rate  than  in  our  seaport  towns.  And  hence  the 
most  ruinous  losses  are  sustained  by  our  merchants, 
of  whom  a large  proportion  are  almost  every  year 
Wotted  from  the  map  of  the  commercial  world. 


withoutthe  most  heartfelt  regret  at  the  course  they 
pursued,  not  merely  as  it  has  effected  their  own  in- 
terests, but  for  the  deleterious  effects  it  has  produc- 
ed, and  is  likely  to  continue  to  produce,  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

At  the  time  those  votes  were  given,  which  signed 
and  sealed  the  destruction  of  a large  portion  of  the 
cotton  manufacturers  in  the  middle  states,  cotton 
was  thirty  cents  per  pound,  ft  was  not  necessary 
for  congress  to  have  adopted  the  policy  of  Russia 
or  France,  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  ail 
cotton  manufactures— nor  that  of  Great  Britain, 
which  imposes  a duty  of  8 51.  per  cent,  on  them. 
Had  they  barely  prohibited  the  low-priced  articles, 
and  laid  an  adequate  protecting  duty  on  all  other 
descriptions,  cotton  wool  would  probably  have  never 
fallen  below  that  price.  So  large,  and  so  constantly 
increasing,  a portion  of  it  would  be  consumed  In 
this  country,  that  it  could  not  be  materially  affected 
by  the  fluctuation  of  foreign  markets,  ft  now  sells 
at  eighteen  or  twenty  cents*  and  it  is  not  easy  to  cal- 
culate howlong  it  will  remain  at  that  rate.  The  va- 
lue of  the  estates  of  the  southern  planters  is  thus  re- 
duced one  third.  Dearly,  therefore,  do  they  expi- 
ate their  rejection  of  the  earnest  prayers  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  who,  as  we  have  stated,  were  actual- 
ly, as  is  now  in  full  proof,  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  at  least  as  much  that  of  the  cotton 
planters  as  of  any  other  portion  of  our  citizens. 

The  depreciation  of  the  price  of  the  twj>  other 
great  staples  of  the  country,  tobacco  and  flour,  is  at 
least  as  ruinous  as  that  of  cotton. 

The  reduction  of  the  value  of  estates  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  cotton  planters.  Real  estate 
generally,  throughout  the  union,  has  suffered  a vast 
depreciation.  In  many  places  it  has  fallen  one- 
fourth — in  others  one-third,  and  in  some  even  one- 
half. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  low  tariff  proceeded 
solely  from  the  southern  planters.  This  would  be 
contrary  to  the  historical  fact.  Members  from  every 
state  in  the  union,  except  three,  voted  for  the  ex- 
isting rates.  But  of  all  the  members  from  the  five 
southern  states,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  only  five  voted  against 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  cotton  goods  to  twen- 
ty-five per  cent.* 


*li>  order  to  present  a correct  view  of  this  inte- 
resting subject,  we  annex  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  on  the  second  of  April, 
1816,  to  amend  the  report  <?f  the  committee  on  the 
i bill  to  regulate  the  duties  on  imports,  by  striking 
I out  thirty  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods,  proposed  by  that 
committee,  and  substituting  twenty  five : 


£16 
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In  order  to  test  more  fully  the  correctness  of  the 
prevailing’  idea  we  here  combat,  we  will  suppose  it 
carried  generally  into  operation,  and  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  persons  at  present  employed  in 
manufactures,  had  “gone  back”  and  were  “cultivat- 
ing our  vacant  lands.”  The  obvious  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  quantity  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  and  our  demands  for  manu- 
factured goods  from  abroad,  would  both  have  been 
greatly  increased.  Of  course  the  prices  of  the  for- 
mer would  have  been  still  more  ruinously  reduced, 
e nd  the  nation  still  more  drained  than  it  is,  of  a cir- 
culating medium.  It  does  met  require  much  skill  to 
calculate  what  ruinous  consequences^sucli  a system 
of  policy  would  have  produced. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
wish,  fellow-citizens,  to  present  it  in  another  point 
of  view.  Suppose  10,000  agricultural  citizens  set- 
tled in  the  interior  of  any  of  the  western  states,  and 
acting  on  the  maxim  of  Adam  Smith,  that  is,  “buy- 
ing where  they  cun  purchase  the  cheapest” — of 
course  in  Europe  and  in  the  East  Indies,  at  a dis- 
tance of  from  three  to  fen  thousand  miles,  subject  to 
all  the  variety  of  charges  incidental  to  such  a com- 
merce— and  then  transmitting  their  surplus  produc- 
tions tl}ree  thousand  miles,  subject  to  similar  charges; 
what  a state  of  dependence  and  poverty  this  policy 
ijr  calculated  to  produce!  Yet  it  is  to  a certain  ex- 
tent the  situation  of  a large  portion  of  the  interior 
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of  the  United  States.  And  h ?nee  the  general  de- 
pression, the  stagnation  of  business,  the  drain  of 
the  circulating  medium,  and  the  consequent  depre- 
ciation of  their  bank  paper. 

Of  this  policy  the  state  of  Ohio  has  long  been,  and 
all  the  other  western  states  are  gradually  becoming, 
melancholy  victims.  It  can  never  be  sufficiehtly 
regretted,  that  with  a boundless  capacity  of  supply- 
ing themselves  with  nearly  every  thing  they  require, 
a very  large  proportion  of  their  clothing  and  other  ar- 
ticles should  be  drawn  from  Europe,  and  that  the 
produce  of  their  industry  should  depend  for  its  value 
on  the  state  of  the  markets  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe! 

Let  us  exhibit  a brighter  picture,  on  which  the 
mind  can  dwell  with  delight;  a picture,  ‘ which  a 
correct  tariff  could  not  have  failed  to  produce,  and 
which,  we  trust,  the  wisdom  of  congress  will  eve 
long  produce.  Let  us  suppose  that  these  ten  thou- 
sand citizens  had  linen,  cotton,  woolen,  and  leather 
manufactures  adequate  to  their  wants  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  that  instead  of  sending 
their  flour  and  tobacco  to  New  Orleans  and  thence 
to  Liverpool,  the  former  at  four  or  five  dollars  per 
barrel,  and  of  course  purchasing  a coat  with  six  or 
eight  barrels  of  flour;  they  had  a market  for  their 
flour  at  home,  and  could  purchase  a coat  for  three 
or  four  barrels  of  flour,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
for  other  other  articles.  What  a contrast!  what  a 
a lesson  does  this  superficial  view  furnish  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States— and  what  a strong  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  it  pronounces  on  Adam 
Smith’s  theory! 

V.  EXTORTION  DURTNO  THE  WAR. 

This  stands  on  nearly  the  same  ground  of  error  as 
the  preceding  objections.  Daring  that  period,  the 
wages  of  labor  were  high  —the  expenses  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
tured articles,  very  exorbitant — and  those  raw  ma- 
terials were  sold  at  very  high  rates.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  enhance  the  price  of  goods 
of  every  description.  Moreover,  the  heavy  dis- 
bursements for  the  purchase  of  millseats  and  erect- 
ing machinery,  required  extraordinary  profits. — 
And,  finally,  the  disorders  and  irregularities  of  a 
state  of  warfare,  forbid  men  of  sound  minds  from 
grounding  any  general  inferences  on  the  occur- 
rences of  such  a period. 

But  suppose  all  the  charges  of  this  class  were  ju- 
dicially proved;  with  what  propriety,  we  boldly,  but 
respectfully  ask,  could  a planter  who  raised  cotton 
for  10  a 15  cents,  and  sold  it  at  30,  and  who  would 
without  scruple  have  sold  it  at  75  or  100 — or  a mer- 
chant who  buys  flour  at  ten  dollars,  carries  it  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  people  are  in  a state  of  star- 
vation, and  there,  taking  advantage  of  their  distress, 
sells  at  30,  40,  or  50  dollars — with  what  propriety, 
we  say,  can  they  reproach  the  manufacturer  for  hav- 
ing sold  cloth  which  cost  him  eight  or  nine  dollars, 
at  twelve  or  thirteen?  The  application  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  beam  and  the  mote,  was  not  confined  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Its  les- 
sons are  as  necessary  now  as  they  were  1800  years 
ago. 

On  this  point  we  once  more  refer  to  the  luminous 
maxim  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  contained  in  our 
third  number,  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  refuta- 
tion, and  which  points  out  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued,  with  the  hand  of  a master.* 


*“ Though  it  were  true,  that  the  immediate  and 
certain  effect  of  regulations  controlling  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  with  domestic  fabrics,  was  an  in- 
crease of  price,  it  is  universally  true,  that  the  contra - 
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This  maxim  has  received  the  strongest  corrobo- 
ration from  the  practical  experience  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  within  the  knowledge  of  almost  eve- 
ry individual  in  it.  There  is  probably  not  a single 
article  manufactured  here,  which  is  not  sold  at  a fair 
price.  This  can  never  fail  to  be  the  case,  in  a coun- 
try where  there  is  so  much  capital,  and  so  much  indus- 
try, at  all  times  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  ; ursnit 
which  affords  a reasonable  prospect  of  remunera- 
tion. In  fact,  die  competition  is,  in  very  many  cases, 
carried  so  far,  that  prices  are  reduced  too  low  and 
in  consequence  many  of  die  competitors  are  ru- 
ined. 

But  facts  speak  louder  than  words.  For  years 
the  agriculturalists  have  been  led  astray  by  ground- 
less accusations  of  the  extortions  of  manufacturers, 
which  have  been  an  unceasing  source  of  declama- 
tion, a.  d been  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  argu- 
men'  against  complying  with  the  requests  of  this 
class  of  citizens.  During  this  whole  time,  the  farm- 
ers and  planters  have  been  realizing  the  most  exor- 
bitant profits;  amassing  large  and  independent  for- 
tunes; and  exhibiting  a degree  of  prosperity  rarely 
exceeded.*  On  the  contrary,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
‘'extortionate ” manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics,  victims  of  a pernicious  policy,  have  been 
mined,  and  a large  portien  of  the  remainder  are 
barely  able  to  struggle  along  in  hopes  of  a change 
in  the  policy  of  the  country. 

VI.  LOSS  OF  REVENUE. 

The  solicitude  to  avoid  imparingthe  revenue,  by 
p inhibiting  the  importation  of  any  articles,  or  by 
such  high  protecting  duties  as  might  operate  to  di- 
minish importation,  has  been  openly  avowed  in  con- 
gress among  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  prayers 
of  the  manufacturers  for  protection! 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  in  the  enlightened 
nineteenth  century,  it  should  be  necessary  to  com- 
bat such  a prejudice! 

Let  ys  calmly  examine  this  objection,  and  see  on 
what  ground  it  rests.  Let  us  suppose  the  annual 
amount  of  our  importations  of  cotton  fabrics,  to  be 
15,000,000  of  dollars;  and  that  by  adequate  protec- 
tion, they  could  be  manufactured  among  ourselves, 
and  this  large  sum  retained  in  the  country;  can  it  be 
admitted  for  a moment  that  the  question  of  manu- 
facturing or  importing  should  be  decided  by  the 
operation  on  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  country  ? or 
that  a government  whose  paramount  duty  it  is  to 
protect  the  interests  and  to  promote  the  prosperi- 
ry  is  the  ultimate  effect  -with  every  successful  manufac- 
ture. When  a domestic  manufacture  has  attained 
to  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
it  a competent  number  of  persons,  it  invariably  be- 
comes cheaper.  Being1  free  from  the  heavy  charges 
which  attend  the  importation  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties, it  can  be  afforded  cheaper,  and  accordingly  sel- 
dom or  never  fails  to  be  sold  cheaper,  in  process  of 
time,  than  was  the  foreign  article  for  which  it  is  a 
substitute.  The  internal  competition  which  takes 
place,  soon  does  away  every  thing  like  monopoly; 
and  by  degrees  reduces  the  price  of  the  article  to  the 
minimum  of  a reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  employed. 
This  accords  with  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  with 
experience.” — Hamilton's  Works,  x ol.i.p.  212. 

*The  ruin  resulting  from  the  excessive  quanti- 
ties of  our  produce,  with  which  foreign  markets  are 
so  frequently  overstocked,  has  hitherto  scarcely 
touched  the  farmers  or  planters.  They  have  almost 
universally  sold  their  produce  at  high"  rates.  The 
ruin,  as  already  stated,  has  fallen  on  the  merchants. 
The  farmers  and  planters,  however,  now  begin  to 
participate  largely  in  the  pernicious  effects  of  this 
system. 


ty  of  a nation,  should  for  a moment  prefer  to  have 
its  wealth,  to  such  an  extent,  drained  away  for  the 
benefit  of  a foreign  country,  merely  because  it  could 
draw  a portion  of  the  amount  to  the  cotters  of  the 
state!  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  simplify  the  busi- 
ness, can  it  be  reconcilable  to  sound  policy,  to  send 
15,0jo,dCK)  of  dollars  to  India  and  China,  or  else- 
where, to  support  the  industry,  tnc  manufactures, 
and  the  agriculture  of  those  countries,  instead  of 
retaining  it  at  home  for  the  ad\»ntaa  c ■ : our  own 
citizens,  merely  because  the  i y could  raise 
three  or  four  millions  out  »>*•'  c!r , thus  pur- 
chased! Whatever  pica  ' . it  c r-  sys- 
tem in  countries  whose  in..  1.0  ...lj  i|.’  .d  enor- 

mous expenses  require  paramount  ’’  ei»  ■ 10  rais- 
ing alarge  revenue,  it  is  wholly  inv.phrabie  hi  die 
United  States,  whose  debts  and  expenses  are  com- 
paratively light,  and  whose  means  of  discharging 
them  are  so  abundant. 

Any  diminution  of  revenue  resulting  from  the  im- 
position of  the  duties  necessary  to  protect  national 
industry,  would  only  aff  ect  tne  question  of  the  du- 
ration of  tiie  debt  itself,  that  is,  whether  it  should 
be  paid  off’  in  a greater  or  less  period  of  time!  It 
is,  in  a word,  a question  whether  the  nation  shall 
pay  off  die  debt,  for  instance,  in  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and  during  that  period  feel  all  the  distress,  embar- 
rassment and  poverty  which  have  never  failed  and 
never  can  fail  to  result  from  the  neglect  of  protect- 
ing national  industry — or  take  twenty -five  or  thirty 
years  to  pay  it  off,  and  in  the  mean  time  enjoy  all 
the  bounties,  the  blessings,  the  happiness' which 
heaven  has  placed  within  ourreach!  We  trust  there 
never  will  be  any  hesitation,  in  future,  on  the 
choice! 

But  we  feel  persuaded,  that  even  confining  our 
views  to  the  mere  secondary  object  of  revenue,  and 
utterly  disregarding  all  higher  concerns,  the  low 
tariff  has  been  impolitic,  which  will  appear  manifest 
from  the  following  consideration. 

It  has  encouraged  extravagant  importations,  for 
a few  years,  whereby  the  revenue  has,  it  is  true, 
gained  in  proportion  as  the  country  has  been  im- 
poverished. But  diat  impoverishment,  and  the  ruin 
that  spreads  far  and  wide,  must  necessarily  produce 
a diminution  of  future  importations  proportioned  to 
the  past  excess,  and  has  further  produced  the  la- 
mentable consequence  of  a diminution  of  the  pow- 
er of  paying  taxes. 

The  utter  impolicy  of  depending  almost  wholly 
on  the  impost  for  a revenue,  was  so  striking  during 
the  last  war,  and  reduced  the  country  to  such  a de- 
plorable state  in  point  of  resources  and  finances,  that 
sound  wisdom  enters  a fnost  solemn  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  such  a system.  It  brought  the 
United  States  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  On 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  the  utmost 
energies  of  the  nation  ought  to  have  been  called  in- 
to immediate  operation,  the  grand  source  of  reve- 
nue was  at  once  cut  off,  and  invaluable  time  was 
wasted  in  preparing  a substitute.  This  must  be  the 
case  in  all  future  wars,  from  which  the  experience 
of  all  mankind  forbids  us  to  hope  for  an  exemption. 
Whereas,  if  manufactures  were  duly  protected 
they  would  bear,  and  the  manufacturers  would 
cheerfully  pay,  moderate  duties,  which  in  time  of 
war  might  be  enlarged  as  circumstances  would  re- 
quire. England,  the  most  commercial  nation  in  the 
world,  derives  only  one  fifth  part  of  her  revenues 
from  customs.  In  1793,  her  revenue  was  above 
sixty-three  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  of  which  the 
customs  yielded  not  quite  twelve.* 

* Colquhoun  on  power  ana  resources  ol  UrJT. ' lFtT- 
tain,  p.  258. 
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The  customs  of  the  United  States  for  the  years 
180r  and  1808,  were  above  thirty-two  millions; 
whereas,  in  1814,  they  were  not  six  millions;  thus 
this  source  of  revenue,  like  a false  friend,  deserted 
the  nation  completely  in  the  hour  of  need;  and  like 
a deceitful  friend,  whose  falsehood  is  fully  proved, 
ought  never  to  be  implicitly  veliedon  again, 

VII.  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SMUGGLING. 

The  refusal  of  adequate  duties  for  the  protection 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  has  been 
defended,  among  other  reasons,  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  affording  encouragement  to  smuggling. 
This  plea  will  not  stand  scrutiny.  It  is  a remarka- 
ble fact,  that  the  duties  are  higher  on  a variety  of 
articles,  not  at  present,  nor  likely  to  be,  raised  or 
manufactured  in  this  country,  than  on  those  which 
interfere  with  or  destroy  our  national  industry. 

In  order  to  enable  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  form  a 
correct  idea  on  this  subject,  and  to  appreciate  the 
incorrectness  of  the  plea,  we  annex  a table  of  duties 
on  sundry  articles  of  both  descriptions. 


ARTICLES. 

Prices.* 

Specific; 

duty 

k’te  ofd’ty 
per  cent. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Imperial  tea,  per  lb. 

65  a 67 

50 

80 

Hyson  do.  do. 

38£a  40 

28 

70  a 80 

Souchong  do.  do.  . . 

Madeira  wine,  per  gal- 

20  a 35 

25 

70  a 125 

Ion  ...... 

260 

100 

40 

Sherry  do.  do.  . 

100  a 112 

60 

55  a 60 

Cinnamon,  per  lb. 

40 

25 

60 

Cloves  do.  . . • 

Cotton  fabrics  of  every 
description  . . . 

Woolen  manufactures 
On  all  articles  manu-^ 
factured  of  brass,  | 
steel,  pewter,  lead,  j 
or  tin,  brass  wire,  1 
cutlery,  pins,  nee-  ) 
dies,  buttons,  earth- 
en ware,  pottery, 
porcelain, china, &c. 

J &c. 

45  a 50 

25 

50  a 52 
25 
25 
25 

20 

It  is  painful  to  us  to  state,  but  regard  to  truth, 
and  to  the  dearest  interests  of  our  country,  oblige 
us  to  state,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  tariff  of 
any  country  has  ever  exhibited  more  impolitic  fea- 
tures than  are  to  be  seen  in  the  above  abstract.  If 
the  apprehension  fcf  encouraging  smuggling  had  in- 
fluenced the  rates  of  duties  on  cottons  and  woolens, 
and  on  the  variety  of  articles  above  enumerated, 
which  are  rated  at  only  twenty  per  cent,  ought  it 
not  to  have  prevented  the  imposition  of  eighty  per 
cent,  on  teas?  fifty  per  cent,  on  wines,  sixty  per  cent, 
on  cinnamon,  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  cloves?  The 
want  of  sufficient  protection  of  the  national  indus- 
try, which  is  so  conspicuous  throughout  the  tariff, 
cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  apprehension 
of  promoting  smuggling,  which  plea  must  be  aban- 
doned forever.  The  utterly  inadequate  duty  on 
woolen  goods  sealed  the  condemnation  and  destruc- 
tion of  more  than  half  the  merino  sheep,  which  cost 
such  immense  sums  to  our  citizens,  and  which  were 
beyond  price,  and  ought  to  have  been  cherished  as 
“the  apple  of  the  eye” 

Had  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  been 
protected  by  the  lowest  rates  of  duties  on  the  seven 
first  articles,  in  the  above  list,  the  United  States 
would  probably  have  saved  100,000,009  of  dollars 

*At  the  places  of  exportation,  respectively. 


since  the  war,  and  would  now  exhibit  a most  envia- 
ble spectacle  of  prosperity.  It  rends  the  heart  of 
every  citizen  possessed  of  public  spirit  to  behold 
the  melancholy  and  appalling  contrast  that  at  pre- 
sent pervades  the  nation. 

The  United  States  possess  a capacity  of  raising, 
and  water  power  and  mechanical  skill  to  manufac- 
ture cc*  on,  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  de- 
mand probably  of  the  whole  'vorid.  And  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  by  adequate  encouragement, 
in  a few  years  this  nation  might  have  fully  supplied 
itself  with  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  to  the 
utmost  extent  ofits  wants;  and  yet,  wonderful  to  tell, 
two-thirds  of  our  cotton  fabrics  are  brought  from 
three  to  ten  thousand  miles  distance — and  seven- 
eighths  of  our  woolens,  three  thousand* 

We  wish  it  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood* 
that  though  these  addresses  appear  to  advocate  ex* 
clusively  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  yet  it  is 
in  appearance  only.  Our  views  embrace  the  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  nation,  on  the  most  extended 
scale.  We  scorn  all  partial  views:  and  are  convinc- 
ed that  if  every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
was  in  a prosperous  situation,  still  sound  policy  re- 
quires a radical  revision  of  the  tariff,  in  order  to  ar  - 
rest the  impoverishing  drain  of  specie,  resulting 
from  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  and  from  the 
pernicious  intercourse  with  India.  The  motive  to 
our  addresses  is  a clear  and  decided  conviction  that 
this  nation  can  never  be  great,  happy,  or  respecta- 
ble, while  “it  buys  more  than  it  sells,”  as  it  has  done 
ever  since  the  war;  while  its  treasures  are  lavished 
at  a distance  of  ten  thousand  miles  to  purchase  fa- 
brics, with  which  it  could  abundantly  supply  itself; 
while  it  exports  raw  materials  at  thirty  cents  a 
pound,  and  receives  the  articles  manufactured  of 
them  from  one  dollar  to  six  or  eight;*  and  while  we 
suffer  our  machinery  to  go  to  ruin,  consign  ourma- 
nufacturers  to  poverty,  and  furnish  employment  to 

*Two  pieces  of  cambric,  each  containing  twelve 
yards,  weighed,  the  one  two  pounds  one-eighth— * 
the  other,  two  pounds  one-fourth.  The  first  is  sold 
at  one  dollar,  and  the  other  at  sixty -two  and  a half- 
cents  per  yard.  And  there  are  much  finer  and  high- 
er priced  cambrics  than  either — some  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cents.  Thus  the  cotton,  which  we  sell  raw  from 
thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  is  returned  to  us, 
manufactured,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  dollars  to  se- 
ven or  eight — an  advance  of  from  six  hundred  to 
about  eighteen  hundred  per  cent. 

We  submit  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the  rea- 
der, a calculation  which  cannot  fail  to  astonish  him, 
In  1816  we  exported  to  Great  Britain  about  fifty 
millions  of  pounds  of  cotton,  which,  at  thirty  cents, 
amounted  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Suppose 
that  we  received  only  fifteen  millions  of  this  manu- 
factured into  muslins  and  cambrics,  at  an  average 
value  of  thirty -three  cents  per  yard,  it  would  amount 
to  about  two  dollars  per  pound.  For  the  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  pounds  we  of  course  paid  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  amounting  to  double  the  value  of  the  whole 
raw  material  exported,  exclusive  of  the  remaining 
thirty -five  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton.  What  an 
appalling  view  of  the  policy  of  a nation  which  has 
had  the  experience  of  all  the  world  to  guide  its  ca- 
reer! Is  it  wonderful,  after  reflecting  on  this  and  so 
many  analogous  features  of  qur  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  that  with  advantages  equal  at 
least  to  those  of  any  nation  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  we  should  be  surrounded  by  embarrassments 
and  difficulties,  and  that  bankruptcy  should  staye  us 
in  the  face! 
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the  machinery  and  manufacturers  of  other  countries. 

We  shall  conclude  this  address  with  a new  view 
of  tliis  subject  which  will  appear  paradoxical,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  we  hope  will  not  be  rejected 
without  due  consideration. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  such  ad- 
ditional protection  to  the  national  industry,  as  would 
have  considerably  diminished  our  importations, 
would  not  only  have  rescued  this  country  from  its 
present  distress  and  embarrassment,  and  in*ired  it 
a high  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  but,  ex- 
traordinary as  it  may  appear,  would  have  proved  ad- 
vantageous even  to  Great  Britain. 

The  value  of  a market,  it  cannot  be  denied,  de- 
pends not  on  the  quantity  of  goods  sold,  but  on  the 
quantity  paid  for.  And  as  there  appears  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  present  paralysis  of  the  national 
industry,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  country, 
have  chiefly  arisen  from  the  want  of  adequate  pro- 
tection to  our  manufactures,  by  which  many  of  them 
have  received  a severe,  and  some  a daadly  stroke; 
and,  moreover,  as  this  impoverishment  has  reduced 
many  of  our  importers  to  bankruptcy,  and  incapaci- 
tated a considerable  proportion  of  the  remainder 
from  discharging  their  engagements  at  present; 
whereby  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  experience 
not  only  very  great  temporary  disappointments  and 
difficulties,  but  will  ultimately  suffer  immense  loss- 
es; it  eonclusively  follows,  that  our  position,  howe- 
ver paradoxical  it  may  appear,  is  perfectly  tenable. 

The  injurious  operation  of  an  inadequate  tariff, 
has  been,  moreover,  greatly  aided  by  a system  pur- 
sued in  Great  Britain,  which  may  deserve  explana- 
tion. 

That  her  policy  on  the  subject  of  manufactures, 
trade  and  commerce  is  generally  very  profound,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  enfoi'cement.  Yet  we  are 
persuaded  that  she  has  in  the  case  of  this  country 
very  much  mistaken  her  true  interest. 

That  the  United  States  were  her  best  customer, 
is  beyond  doubt — and  had  the  trade  with  us  been 
conducted  with  care  and  caution,  she  would  have 
derived  vastly  more  benefit  than  she  has  done,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  do. 

Our  importers  order  full  as  many  goods  as  suit  the 
consumption  of  the  country,  and  in  general  rather 
a superabundance.  Had  the  supplies  for  this  mar- 
ket been  confined  to  goods  thus  ordered,  the  im- 
porters might  have  prospered,  and  the  debts  been 
paid  with  tolerable  punctuality.  But  it  too  frequent- 
ly happens  that  after  an  order  is  received  from  this 
country,  and  filled,  two  or  three  similar  assort- 
ments are  made  up,  shipped,  consigned  to  an  agent 
here,  and  sacrificed  at  vendue,  at  very  reduced  pri- 
ces. The  market  is  thus  immoderately  glutted,  the 
prices  of  goods  greatly  reduced,  the  fair  trader 
deeply  injured,  and  sometimes  absolutely  ruined, 
by  those  who  receive  his  orders. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  heavy  loss  sustained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  goods  sent  on  consignment,  im- 
mense losses  arise  from  the  failure  of  those  whose 
prospects  in  business  are  destroyed  by  this  over- 
trading. 

It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  British 
merchants  would  receive  nearly  as  large  returns  for 
two-thirds,  perhaps  for  one  half  of  the  goods  they 
export  to  this  country  as  they  do  for  the  whole.  By 
the  policy  at  present  pursued,  they  absolutely  ruin 
their  most  valuable  customers,  anddestroy  their  best 
market:  and,  the  recent  accounts  from  England 
prove  that  many  of  them  ruin  themselves.  The  nu- 
merous bankruptcies  in  that  country,  it  appears,  are 
greatly  owing  to  the  failure  of  remittances  from 
hence. 


N.  B.  In  the  list  of  articles  prohibited  in  Russia; 
as  stated  in  our  last  number,  we  have — “Cottons, 
tissued,  painted,  printed  or  grey.”  T he  words  in 
the  original  are — “Cotonades,  tissues,  avec  or  ou 
argent,  peintes,  imprimees  ou  perse*.”  Perse,  in 
Boyer’s  Dictionary,  is  rendered  bluish  grey , which 
latter  signification  we  adopted.  But  we  have  just 
seen  a translation  of  the  Russian  tariff,  in  which  the 
line  is  expressed — “Cotton  goods,  wrought  of  cotton 
intermixed  with  gold  or  silver,  also  dyed,  printed, 
or  chintz.”  It  is  therefore  probable  that  we  erred  in 
our  translation. 

No.  VI. 

Philadelphia , May  15,  1819. 

The  society  for  the  promotion  of  national  indus- 
try, impressed  with  a belief  that  the  calamitous 
situation  of  our  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade 
and  commerce — the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
— the  exhausting  drain  of  specie-  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  prices  of  real  estate,  and  of  the  grand 
staples  of  our  country,  require  the  exercise  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  to 
apply  an  early  and  efficient  remedy,  hope  it  will 
not  be  regarded  as  an  undue  interference,  that  they 
venture  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  throughout  the  union,  the  following 
form  of  a respectful  application  to  the  president, 
for  an  early  call  of  congress.  Should  the  measure 
be  found  necessary,  it  is  of  little  consequence  with 
whom  it  originates: — should  the  contrary  opinion 
prevail,  the  motive  cannot  fail,  with  all  good  men, 
to  apologize  for  the  suggestion. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  Sta'es. 

Sir — The  subscribers  with  all  due  respect,  sub- 
mit toyourmostseriousconsideration,  the  following 
reasons  on  which  they  venture  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  convening  an  exti-a  session  ofcongess. 

Our  agricultural  productions,  the  great  staples  of 
our  country,  on  which  wc  relied  to  pay  for  our  enor- 
mous importations,  and  which,  even  at  their  highest 
rates,  would  have  been  inadequate  for  that  purpose, 
are  either  excluded  from  foreign  markets,  or  re- 
duced in  price  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  without  any 
probability  of  a favorable  change. 

Our  markets  are  deluged  with  merchandise  from 
foreign  nations,  while  thousands  of  our  citizens, 
able  and  willing  to  work,  and  capable  of  furnishing 
similar  articles,  are  unable  to  procure  employment; 
our  manufacturing  establishmerts  are  generally  in 
a languishing  condition,  and  many  of  them,  in  which 
immense  sums  have  been  invested,  wholly  abandon- 
ed, whereby  their  proprietors,  who  placed  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  government,  are  ruined. 

Our  commerce  is  almost  equally  prostrate,  anti 
the  capital  of  the  country  engaged  in  that  useful 
branch,  reduced  since  the  war  at  least  one  third, 
probably  one  half. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  consequence  of  excessive 
importations,  has  been,  and  continues,  most  ruinous- 
ly against  us,  whereby,  after  having  remitted  an  im- 
mense amount  of  our  government  and  bank  stock  in 
payment  which  subjects  the  nation  to  a heavy  an- 
nual permanent  tax—  we  have  been,  and  are  alarm- 
ingly drained  of  our  circulating  medium,, in  conse- 
quence of  which  our  monied  institutions  are  imp<»- 
verished  and  crippled  in  their  operations;  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  trade  and  commerce  paralized; 
and  all  classes  of  our  citizens  more  or  less  injuriously 
affected  in  their  pursuits. 

Real  estate  has  depreciated  throughout  the  union 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  -five  percent;  and  in  many  cases 
from  fifty  to  sixty. 
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The  subscribers  are  impressed  with  a conviction, 
that  for  all  these  alarming-  evils  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  but  a reduction  of  the  amount  of  our  imports 
within  that  of  our  exports;  it  being-  undeniably  true, 
that  nations,  like  individuals,  which  buy  more  than 
they  sell,  or,  in  other  -words,  expend  beyond  their 
income,  must  be  reduced. to  bankruptcy. 

To  depend  on  this  salutary  effect  being-  produced 
by  the  restoration  of  that  spirit  of  economy  which 
results  from  general  distress,  or  from  the  forbear- 
ance of  our  merchants  to  import,  is  to  allow  a vio- 
lent fever  to  rage  in  the  body  politic,  and  exhaust 
itself  on  the  national  strength,  without  the  applica- 
tion of  any  remedy  to  arrest  its  destructive  career. 

Even  if  ©ur  own  merchants  were  to  reduce  their 
importations  within  those  bounds  which  our  means 
of  payment  wouldrequire,  this  would  afford  no  se- 
curity; as  our  markets  would  probably  continue  to 
be,  as  they  have  been,  inundated  with  goods  con- 
signed by  foreign  merchants,  which  would  perpe- 
tuate the  calamitous  situation  into  which  our  coun- 
try is  plunged. 

A radical  remedy  to  this  evil  can  only  be  applied 
by  the  legislature  of  the  United*States,  in  such  a re- 
vision and  regulation  of  the  tariff,  as  shall  reduce 
our  importations,  and  effectually  protect  national 
industry. 

In  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia, and  most  other  countries  in  Europe,  national  in- 
dustry is  adequately  protected  by  prohibitions  and 
heavy  duties,  whereas,  while  many  of  our  agricul- 
tural productions  and  almost  all  our  manufactures 
'are  excluded  from'  nearly  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  our  markets  are  open  to  these  of  all  other 
nations,  under  duties,  affording  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient protection;  a case  probably  without  example 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

We  therefore  respectfully  pray  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  convene  congress,  as  early  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 


Foreign  Articles. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

London  p.  per s of  April  9. 

British  stocks,  April  8 — 3 per  cent,  consols.  74|; 
do.  on  account,  T4j;  4 per  cents  92  8-4;  5 percents 
105  5-8. 

East  India  cottons  have  fallen  from  1^  to  l^d. 
from  their  late  reduced  prices.  Prime  boweds  13| 
to  14^d.  India,  from  5 to  S^-d. 

The  sum  demanded  in  England  for  the  services 
of  the  year, will  probably  be  66,000,0001  which  sup- 
posing the  population  of  the  united  kingdom  to 
be  15,000,000,  and  the  number  of  houses  6,000,000, 
produces  a taxation  of  41.  10s.  upon  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  and  of  221.  upon  every  house- 
keeper.— And,atthe  same  rate  in  the  United  States, 
would  produce  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum!  Well  might  we  expect  that 
the  laboring  poor  would  go  supperless  to  bed,  if 
such  a sum  were  exacted  of  us.  Besides  this,  Eng- 
land has  her  poor  rates,  priests’  rates , and  many 
other  local  taxes  like  ourselves.  The  support  of 
the  poor  and  the  priests  of  the  established  church, 
amounts  to  more  than  all  the  money  collected  in 
the  United  "tates  for  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ments, including  all  the  city  and  county  taxes,  and 
rates  of  all  sorts,  together  with  the  voluntary  gifts 
of  the  people  to  ministers  of  the  gospel! 

In  the  Courier,  of  the  7th  of  April,  we  have  a 
statement  of  the  British  revenue,  up  to  the  5th  of 
Arff-ii,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  increase 
for  the  last  year  is  2,963,1157. 


The  population  of  London  in  1811,  was  1,039,000 
souls,  and  by  estimate  21 2,000  strangers  are  con- 
stantly in  that  metropolis,  making  the  whole  num- 
ber 1£  millions  of  souls. 

The  Courier  of  the  5th  states,  that  it  was  reported 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  agreed  to 
allow  a bounty  of  3s.  per  quintal  on  all  fish  cured  at 
Newfoundland.  On  enquiry,  it  turned  out  that  no 
such  expectation  has  ever  been  held  out  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
Mr.  C.  Hutcffinson  gave  notice,  that  on  the  7th  of 
May,  he  should  offer  a resolution  for  the  repeal  of 
the  alien  act. 

There  must  be  great  joy  in  England,  for  the  Ger- 
man woman,  married  to  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
has  been  delivered  of  a baby -master  for  John  Bull,  at 
Hanover.  The  duchess  of  Clarence,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  had  a daughter,  which  died  just  after  its 
birth.  TheduchessofKenthassetofffrom  Germany 
for  England,  and  the  account  says  that  she  also  is 
“so  far  advanced  in  pregnancy”  as  to  he  compelled 
to  travel  slowly!  1 1'  hat  stuff  is  this  royalty ! 

Eighty  one  persons  have  been  dismissed  from 
employ  at  the  custom  house  in  Ixmdon,  for  taking 
certain  fees  illegally. 

Great  numbers  of  woolen  and  cotton  weavers  are 
said  to  be  out  of  employ  in  England,  on  account  of 
the  diminished  demand  for  articles  of  their  manu- 
facture, aud  fears  are  entertained  for  the  public 
peace. 

In  the  rolls  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1446,  is  a petition 
from  the  commons  of  two  counties  in  England,  stat- 
ing that  the  number  of  attomies  had  lately  increased 
from  six  or  eight  to  twenty  four,  whereby  tlie  peace 
of  these  counties  had  been  greatly  interrupted  by 
suits.  The  commons  therefore  petition,  that  it  may 
be  ordained  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  six 
common  attorneys  for  Norfolk,  the  same  number 
for  Suffolk,  and  two  for  the  city  of  Norwich.  Any 
other  person  acting  as  an  attorney  to  forfeit  twenty 
shillings! 

In  the  space  of  14  months,  the  duke  of  Atholl  has 
planted  the  enormous  quantity  of  five  millions  six 
hundred  thousand  trees.  ' 

We  believe  we  have  neticed  the  removal  of  the 
colossal  head  of  Memnon , from  its  position  near 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  to  London,  where  it  is  deposited 
in  the  British  museum.  We  have  an  interesting 
account  of  this  great  undertaking  of  Mr.  Belzoni,  an 
Italian  traveller,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Salt,  the 
British  consul  general  in  Egypt.  The  labor  may 
be  estimated  from  the  simple  fact,  that  this  astonish* 
ing  piece  of  sculpture  weights  about  twelve  tons. 

The  clerks  employed  in  the  bank  of  England  are 
said  to  amount  to  eleven  hundred,  being  about  50 
more  than  are  at  present  occupied  in  all  the  pub- 
lic offices  at  Washington. 

The  British  parliament,  previous  to  adjournment 
on  the  8th,  for  the  Easter  recess,  passed  a bill  for 
restraining  cash  payments  at  the  bank  of  Ireland, 
which  afterwards  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
committee  of  secrecy  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  bank  of'England,  with  reference  to  the  expe- 
diency of  resuming  cash  payments  at  the  period 
fixed  by  law,  reported,  on  the  5th,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  deliberating  on  the  subject,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  make  a report  at  an  early  day  after  the 
recess.  Believing  that  they  shall  be  able  to  fix  a 
period  for  the  final  removal  of  the  present  restric- 
tion on  the  bank,  which  would  be  delayed  by  a con- 
tinuance of  the  drain  of  the  treasure  from  the  bank, 
an  account  of  its  engagement  to  pay  all  notes  of  an 
earlier  date  than  Jan.  1,  1817,  and  small  notes  unde? 
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51 . the  committee  recommend  that  a bill  be  forth- 
with passed,  restraining-  all  such  payments  in  gold 
coin,  until  their  report  shall  be  received  and  acted 
upon! 

London,  Feb.  10. 

Bank  of  England. — Printed  copies  of  the  various 
accounts  respecting  this  establishment,  moved  for 
and  ordered  in  the  house  of  commons,  since  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  were  issued.  They  are  16 
In  number.  The  following  is  a brief  abstract  of  their 
contents: — 

1.  An  account  of  the  total  weekly  amount  of  bank 
notes  and  the  bank  post  bills  in  circulation,  from 
the  30th  of  Dec.  1817,  to  the  25th  of  Jan.  1819: — 
On  the  20th  of  January  1818,  30,622,350/.  July  21, 
1818,  29,433,460/;  Jan.  19,  1819,  27,983,880/. 

An  account  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  on 
Saturday  nights  in  each  week,  from  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1818,  to  the  25th  of  Jan.  1819,  distinguishing  the 
value  of  the  notes: — 

On  24th  Jan.  On  23d  Jan. 
1818.  1819. 

Notes  51  and  upward  £20, 187,770  £17,523,240 

Bank  post  bills  1,819,020  1,758,670 

Notes  under  5/.  6,593,060  7,628,480 

3.  An  account  of  the  weekly  amount  of  bank  notes 
m circulation,  of  the  value  of  51.  and  less. 

1st  week  of  1st  week  of 
1818.  1819. 

Notes  of  51  £3,069,090  £2,954,860 

Notes  of  2/.  and  1/.  7,410,220  7,402,230 

4.  An  account  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  cir- 
culation on  the  7th  and  12th  of  each  month,  offers 
nothing  in  point  of  difference  with  the  preceding 
accounts,  deserving  of  notice. 

5.  An  account  of  the  highest  and  lowest  aggre- 
gate amount  of  bank  notes  of  every  kind,  at  any  one 
time  in  circulation: — 

Highest  aggregate  am.  was  on  13th  Jan. 

1818  £30,945,880 

Lowest  aggregate  am.  was  on  6th  Jan. 

1819.  24,610,850 

6.  An  account  of  the  number  of  forged  notes, 
which  have  been  detected  by  the  bank  of  England, 
from  the  10th  April,  1818,  to  the  28th  of  Jan.  1819: 

Notes  of  £1 21,561 

2 - ----  775 

5 - - - - - . 670 

10 77 

20 19 

Above  20 1 

Totol  number  23,103 

7.  Number  of  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  is- 
sued from  the  bank,  to  the  latest  periods: — 

Sovereigns  3,799,869 

Half  sovereigns  1,410,390 

8.  Aggregate  amount  of  guineas,  half  guineas, 
and  seven  shilling  pieces,  issued  from  the  bank  of 
England,  since  the  5th  Jan.  1816 — 701,418/.  19s. 
Total  number  cannot  be  ascertained. 

9.  An  account  of  the  market  prices  of  standard 
gold  and  silver,  with  the  courses  of  exchange,  from 
1st  Jan.  1818,  to  25th  Jan.  1819: 


On  Jan.  23, 

On  Jan.  22, 

1818. 

1819. 

Gold,  in  bars 

Z4  1 0 

14  3 0 

Portugal  gold  coin 

4 10 

4 3 0 

Silver,  in  bars 

0 5 3| 

0 5 5| 

Spanish  dollars 

0 5 4 

0 5 6 

Exchange,  Hamburgh,  2$ 

34  2 

33  8 

————Lisbon 

58} 

58 

Paris,  3 days  sight 

24  20 

23  50 

Pari^  2 Usance 

24  40 

23  80 

10.  A statement  of  the  balances  of  cash  in  the 
handsofthe  bank  on  account  of  the  different  branch- 
es of  public  revenue,  (post  office  excepted.)  Ave- 
rage balance,  453,788/. 

11.  A similar  statement  of  the  balances  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank,  belonging  to  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  government  (postmaster  general’s 
excepted,)  includingthe  balances  of  the  accountant 
general  of  the  court  of  chartcery.  Average  amount 
1,457,679./ 

12.  Postmaster  general’s  account.  Average  ba- 
lance in  hand,  27,205/. 

13.  Account  of  unclaimed  dividends  and  lottery 
prizes.  Average  amount  not  advanced  by  govern- 
ment in  pursuance  of  acts  of  parliament,  but  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  766,952/. 

14.  Account  of  all  public  balances  not  particu- 
larly specified  iu  the  preceding  accounts: — Aggre- 
gate amount  457,622/. 

15.  An  account  of  allowances  by  the  public  to  the 
bank: — Total  annual  amount,  6,898/.  3s.  5d. 

16.  State  of  advances  by  the  bank  to  government 

on  land  and  malt,  exchequer  bills,  and  all  other  se- 
curities:  At  the  4th  July,  1818, 12,595,307/.  13: . 

Ilf/;  at  5th  January,  1819,  7,871,301/.  9s.  11  d. 

This  account  is  exclusive  of  all  exchequer  bill-* 
and  Irish  treasury  bills  purchased  by  the  bank, 
whether  advertised  to  be  paid  off  or  not. 

London , April  9 — A proclamation  notifies  the  de- 
livery to  the  bank  of  England  (from  the  mint)  a 
coinage  of  crown  pieces,  which  are  to  pass  for  5s. 
It  is  said  that  a new  coinage  of  guineas  is  to  be  issued, 
which  are  only  of  the  actual  value  of  seventeen  shii 
lings. 

FRANCE. 

French  stocks  on  the  4th  April — 5 p«r  cents  66. 
95c. 

Marshal  Brune  has  been  assassinated  in  France. 
The  king  has  given  orders  to  institute  proceedings 
against  the, assassins. 

A London  paper  says,  that  Eugene  Beauharnois 
has  recently  been  at  Paris,  and  was  introduced,  in 
tog.  to  Louis  XVIII, 

The  king  of  France  has  reduced  the  number  of  the 
councillors  of  war  to  fourteen.  Among  these  are 
such  as  have  longest  held  their  office.  The  others 
are  to  retire  on  a pension. 

Parisian  theatres. — The  following  account  isgiven 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  receipts  of  the  theatres,  and 
other  places  gf  public  amusement,  at  Paris,  for 


1818— 

fr.  c. 

Academie  Royal  de  Musique 

598,622  40 

Theati’e-Francais 

654,729  5 

Opera  Comique 

704,975  70 

Odeon-Favart 

273,116  90 

Bousses 

63,394 

Vandeville 

540,473  25 

Varietes 

495,581  35 

Gaietes- 

400,112  90 

Ambigu 

413,814  96 

Forte-Saint-Martin 

451,839  40 

Cirque  Olympique 

222,099  10 

Bals  de  POpera 

27,948 

Bals  de  l’Odeon 

4,107 

Tivoli 

94,386  5 

Jardin  Beaujon 

68,075  25 

Ruggierri 

4,251  25 

Total 

5,017,526  56 

This  amount  does  not  include  the  Montagnes, 
Belleville,  LLlliputienncss,  &c.  One  tenth  of  the  re- 
ceipts is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  indigent, 
and  this  tenth  is  estimated  at  nearly  588,0u0fr  or 
about  24,500/. 


/ 
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From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  following"  is  an  abstract  ot  the  report  of  Mr. 
Lafitte,  lately  presented  to  the  French  legislative 
chambers,  on  the  state  and  transactions  of  the  bank 
of  France.  ...  T 

The  most  interesting*  topic  introduced  by  M.  .La- 
fitte, from  its  relation  to  the  general  principles  of 
currency  and  commerce,  is  that  of  the  limitation  or 
extension  of  discounts,  as  connected  wi  hthe  state 
of  the  exchanges,  and  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
precious  metals.  About  the  month  ol  July,  1818, 
the  reserve  of  specie  in  possession  of  the  bank 
amounted  to  117,000,000  francs,  or  upwards  of 
4,800,0001.  sterling;  the  rentes  were  very  near  80; 
trade  experienced  no  embarrassments;  the  surplus 
capital  of  the  merchants,  with  that  of  the  treasury, 
for  which  there  was  no  immediate  occasion,  went 
to  seek  employment  in  the  funds’  The  preceding 
loan,  however,  of  14,600,000  franCs,  had  not  yet 
been  entirely  paid  up;  while  a new  loan  of  24,000- 
000  of  rentes  was  on  the  point  of  being  opened,  and 
an  emission  of  16,000,000  more  was  to  take  place, 
both  on  account  of  contributions  payable  to  foreign 
powers.  These  two  sums,  in  rentes,  amounting  to 
40,000,000  represented  a capital  of  500,000,000 
francs  (upwards  of  20,000,0001.  sterling,)  all  paya- 
ble to  foreigners  within  one  year,  by  the  exporta- 
tion either  of  French  produce,  or  of  gold  and  silver. 
At  this  crisis  other  loans  were  set  on  foot  in  Austria, 
Kussia,  Naples  and  Prussia.— This  extensive  and  si- 
multaneous operation  of  borrowing,  produced  a 
universal  want  of  money.  From  1st  July  to  8th  Oc- 
tober, the  specie  in  the  bank  was  reduced  from  117 
to  59,000,000  francs  (2,450,0001.)  little  more  than 
half  its  former  quantity. 

Stockjobbing  of  the  wildest  nature,  and  earned,^ 
principally  by  foreigners,  to  an  immense  amount, 
joined  its  mischievous  influence  to  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  causes. 

By  the  15th  of  October,  the  diminution  of  cash  in 
hand,  and  the  hourly  application  for  discounts,  were 
such  as  to  decide  the  bank  directors  against  taking 
any  bills  which  had  more  than  60  days  to  run. 

The  bank  preferred  a limitation  in  the  course  of 
the  bills  to  be  discounted,  to  a diminution  of  their 
actual  amount;  and  M.  Lafitte  asserts,  that  the  di- 
rectors never  had  recourse  to  the  latter  expedient. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  only  bills  of  a certain 
date  were  admitted,  the  total  value  of  those  present- 
ed for  discount  would  be  in  fact  reduced. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  the  reserve  of  specie  had 
fallen  to  37,000,000  and  the  sums  payable  on  de- 
mand had  risen  to  165,000,000.  The  solicitations 
for  discount  remained  the  same,  and  the  demand  of 
specie  did  not  diminish.- — The  bank  began  to  appre- 
hend a run  upon  it  for  the  payment  of  bank  notes  in 
cash.  At  the  lowest  point,  the  specie  in  hand  fell 
to  34,000,000.  The  bank  notes  amounted  to  108,000,- 
000,  and  the  accounts  current  might  absorb  55,000,- 
000,  which  establishes  the  proportion  of  a fourth  to 
a fifth  between  the  specie  in  possession  and  the 
notes  payable  on  demand. 

The  bank  directors  then  resolved  unanimously  to 
limit  their  discounts  to  bills  not  exceeding  45  days- 
to  run.  The  bank  has  been  reproached  for  this  de- 
termination; but  it  was  placed  in  the  alarming  alter- 
native, of  a suspension  of  cash  payments  or  a refu- 
sal of  discounts  altogether,  or  an  ill  timed  and  diffi- 
cult sale  of  rentes  and  shares  of  bank  stock. — “The 
non-payment  of  their  notes  could  never  be  thought 
of.  There  was  no  sacrifice  which  it  was  not  their 
duty  to  make  to  ensure,  in  every  possible  circum- 
stance, the  payment  of  their  notes  in  cash.’'  Of  the 
two  other  expedients,  a sale  of  rentes  or  bank  stock, 


if  to  a small  amount,  would  have  been  useless;  if  at- 
tempted on  a large  scale,  would  have  been  either 
mischievous  or  impracticable;  by  shortening  the 
period  of  its  discounts,  the  bank  avoided  all  danger, 
and  secured  every  possible  advantage. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  contraction 
of  its  issues  ivas,  a full  exchange  with  foreign  cowi- 
tiies,  and  a reflux  of  specie  into  France.  Thence 
followed  a resumption  of  the  discounts  at  60,  and  af- 
terwards at  90  days;  and  an  augmentation  of  the 
cash  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  from  34,000,000  to 
a sum  which  removes  every  shadow  of  apprehen- 
sion or  uneasiness  for  the  future. 

This  latter  circumstance  is  described  with  great 
simplicity  and  clearness  in  the  official  document. 
While  the  issues  of  the  bank  were  unrestrained  by 
fears  for  its  own  safety,  the  exchanges  were  ad- 
verse to  France.  The  bank  with  a breath,  reduc- 
ed its  issues,  by  limiting  the  description  of  bills 
which  it  would  receive;  and  at  once  the  exchanges 
became  so  favorable,  that  the  flying  coin  retra- 
ced its  footsteps,  and  replenished  the  country  from 
which  too  large  a quantity  of  paper  had  driven  it. 
The  bank  of  France,  therefore,  l;as  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  preci- 
ous metals  is  a contingency  over  which  it  can  exer-- 
cisea  powerful  influence  and  control. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Dr.  Stokoe,  who  succeeded  Dr.  O’Meara  as  phy- 
sician to  Napoleon,  was  dismissed  by  sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  because  he  would  not  prostrate  his  honora- 
ble functions  into  those  of  a mean  retailer  of  every 
thing  that  occurred  in  the  family  under  his  charge  , 
though  he  was  willing  to  pledge  his  honor  that  if 
any  thing  came  to  his  knowledge  by  which  his  alle- 
giance to  his  king  or  country  could  be  comproinitted 
by  his  secrecy,  he  would  reveal  it.  On  his  return 
to  London  he  was  examined  by  the  ministers,  and 
the  honorable  result  has  been  that  he  is  immediately 
to  resume  his  station. 

SPAIN. 

Late  accounts  from  Spain  speak  largely  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Pacific— it  was  expected  to  depart 
within  a month.  The  “grand  expedition,”  pro- 
ceeds “slowly” — it  is  thought  it  may  set  out  in  Au- 
gust or  September  next! 

Ferdinand  it  is  reported,  has  refused  to  fulfil  so 
much  of  the  will  of  his  late  father  as  ordered  the 
payment  of  his  debts. 

Another  edict  of  the  inquisition,  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  certain  books,  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  be  published. 

Paris  papers  contain  a report,  that  the  marriage 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  was  to  be  announced  at  Mad- 
rid on  the  11th  of  April. 

GERMANY. 

The  Persian  ambassador,  in  passing  through  Vi- 
enna, on  his  way  to  England,  presented  the  empe. 
ror  of  Austria,  with  several  new  poems,  one  of  which 
consists  of  14,000  stanzas. 

We  have  the  particulars  of  the  assassination  of 
M.  de  Kotzebue.  There  seems  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  death  was  caused  by  his  opposition  to 
the  progress  of  liberal  opinions,  assisted  probably, 
by  the  recollection,  as  recently  mentioned,  that  he 
had  acted  as  a spy  over  his  countrymen,  in  the  pay 
of  Russia.  A young  man,  a student  at  Wurtzburg, 
named  Sand  or  Sanders,  entered  Kotzebue’s  apart- 
ment, attacked  him  relative  to  his  opinions  and  con- 
duct, and  proposed  to  fight  him  in  a duel.  K.  de- 
clined the  other  then  stabbed  him  four  times  with 
a poinard,  and  he  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  daugh- 
ter, who  rushed  into  the  room.  The  assassin  then 
went  into  the  street,  raised  his  clasped  hands  to 
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heaven,  and  triumphantly  exclaiming'  hvat  1 eitto-  j 
niaf  stabbed  himself  in  several  places,  but  not  mor- 
tally,  and  it  was  thought  might  recover.  A billet 
was  found  upon  him  containing  these  words,  “sen- 
tence of  death  of  Augustus  de  Kotzebue,  executed 
23rd  March,  1819,”  hence  they  suppose  that  the 
author  of  the  crime  w as  the  agent  of  some  secret  so- 
ciety. The  day  after  the  affair,  the  assassin  spoke 
a little,  and  declared  with  a very  composed  air  that 
lie  was*  not  sorry  for  what  he  had  done— but  that  he 
had  no  accomplices,  lie  died  next  day. 

As  Kotzebue  lias  made  a considerable  noise  in  the 
world,  the  following  account  of  hiin,in  a letter  from 
Frankfort,  dated  Jan.  13,  1819,  more  than  two 
months  before  he  was  assassinated,  may  be  properly 
inserted.— “Kotzebue  will  soon  leave  Manheim,  and 
return  to  Russia.  He  has  lost  his  character  so  much 
by  having  degraded  himself  to  be  a spy  upon  his 
own  countrymen  for  Russia,  that  his  departure  is 
viewed  by  the  Germans  with  pleasure.  Some  time 
back  he  resided  at  Weimar,  where  lie  was  employ- 
ed as  chief  of  a system  of  espionage  upon  all  Ger- 
many. The  information  which  he  thus  collected 
was  formed  into  reports,  which  he  wrote  in  French, 
and  gave  to  a German  to  copy,  having  first  taken 
care  to  ascertain  that  he  did  not  understand  that 
language.  This  continued  for  some  time,  until  the 
editor  of  the  Opposition  Journal  of  Weimar  went 
in  by  chance  to  the  apartment  of  the  copyist  (with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,)  whom  he  found  very  bu- 
sily employed.  Admiring  the  beauty  of  the  writing, 
he  took  up  one  of  the  letters,  and  perceived  what 
the  subject  was.  Pretending  ignorance  however, 
he  asked  what  was  the  nature  of  the  contents?  The 
copyist  replied,  that  he  could  not  give  him  the 
information  he  desired,  as  he  did  not  understand 
French,  that  they  were  written  by  M.  Kotzebue, 
who  for  a long  time  had  employed  him  to  copy 
them.  The  editor  then  requested  him  to  send  him 
in  future  all  letters  which  he  received  from  M. 
Kotzebue,  which  he  complied  with.  Upon  perusal 
they  were  found  to  contain  secret  reports  of  espion- 
age upon  Germany,  and  were  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing communicated  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  himself. 
In  order  to  put  a stop  to  this  practice,  and  to  mani- 
fest to  the  world  the  honorable  nature  ofM.  Kotze- 
bue’s employment,  the  editor  published  them.  Kot- 
zebue, enraged,  commenced  an  action  against  him 
in  which,  however,  he  was  cast;  and  was  condemned 
to  pay  a fine  of  600  Louis  and  publicly  to  beg  par- 
don in  the  German  papers.  Such  is  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  man  who  has  so  long  deceived  the 
world.” 

SWEDEN. 

The  king  of  Sweden  has  issued  a rescript  for 
opening  a loan  of  600,000  specie  crowns,  to  be  lent 
in  small  shares,  and  at  moderate  interest,  to  his 
Norwegian  subjects. 

PRUSSIA. 

Accounts  from  Berlin  of  Merch  13th,  says,  “Our 
hank  has  just  been  been  declared  to  oe  an  institu- 
tion independent  of  the  states,  as  it  originally  was. 
Pts  paper  is  nearly  at  par  value,  though  it  gives  only 
two  per  cent.” 

The  German  papers,  state,  that  count  Humboldt 
is  preparingthe  details  of  a new  representative  con- 
stitution for  Prussia. 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  number  of  the  British  military  forces,  serving 
in  Ind=a,  at  the  date  of  the  last  despatches,  was 
213,454! 

SOUTH  A3IE1UCA. 

In  a London  January  paper,  [says  the  Democratic 
Bsess]  we  notice  the  following  short  but  important 


paragraph:  “Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 

freedom  of  the  provinces  of  South  America,  to  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  formed  from 
tliis  fact,  that  nearly  every  ship  now  loading  in  the 
London  docks,  is  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres.” 


CHRONICLE. 

The  president  of  the  U.  S.  arrived  at  Savannah, 

! on  Saturday  evening  the  8th  inst.  he  was  very  hand- 
somely received,  and  to  partake  of  a public  din 
ner  there  on  the  Tuesday  following,  dining  on  Moit,- 
day  with  the  corporation. 

Within  live  days,  the  steam  boat  Virginia  made 
four  passages  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  hav- 
ing run  880  miles  in  86  hours. 

The  United  States  steam  boat  “Western  Engi- 
neer,” started  from  Pittsburg  on  the  5th  inst.  on  her 
voyage  for  exploring  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  Col.  Morgan,  of  the  rifle 
regiment,  who  has  been  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  expedition,  lias  left  St.  Louis 
to  assume  it. 

The  Ontario  lias  arrived  at  New  York  from  An- 
napolis. 

Bank  of  the  U.  S.  Mr.  John  White  has  been  ap- 
pointed cashier  of  the  branch  of  the  bank  of  the 
U.  S.  at  Baltimore,  vice  Mr.  J.  W.  McCulloh,  re- 
moved. The  manner  of  this  thing  appears  to  be  as 
strange  as  the  appointment  is  unpopular.  But — 
“its  none  of  our  business,”  as  the  managers  in  it 
w ill  say.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  removal  was 
astonishing — and  the  effect  of  the  conduct  which  i 
is  supposed  to  indicate,  is  fearfully  anticipated  by 
mercantile  men  in  Baltimore;  among  whom,  as  in 
other  cities,  the  chain  of  connection  is  so  intimate 
that  what  operates  upon  a part  is  felt  by  the  whole, 

J\I'jine.  A w riter  in  the  Eastern  Argus  notices 
that  the  following  war  vessels  have  been  built  at 
Kitterv,  in  the  district  of  Maine — Ranger,  28  g’uns, 
America,  74;  Portsmouth,  28;  Crescent,  36;  Con- 
gress 36;  Washington  74. 

Genei'al  Stark.  The  old  veteran  still  lives — he  is 
said  to  have  “lucid  intervals  in  which  his  mind  has 
self-possession — the  same  strength,  the  same  apo- 
thegm, the  same  original  energy  is  about  him.”  He 
appears  to  receive  every  grateful  attention  fromhia 
descendants  that  it  is  possible  to  confer  upon  him. 

Louisiana  stock. — Fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  ba- 
lance due  on  this  stock  will  be  paid  to  the  holders 
on  the  21st  of  October  next;  and  no  interest  will  be 
paid  on  that  portion  beyond  that  day. 

“Boston  Host.”  A great  caucus  wras  held  at  Con-: 
cert  Hall,  in  Boston,  on  Sunday  the  9th  inst.  where- 
at it  wras  agreed  to  send  forti-five  representatives 
to  the  general  assembly.  A Philadelphia  paper  es- 
timates that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  same 
rate  of  representation,  might  elect  sixteen  hundred 
and  ser<enty-fu>o  members;  and  their  pay  for  the  usual 
time  which  the  legislature  of  that  state  is  in  session, 
at  four  dollars  per  day,  would  amount  to  802,560 
dollars! 

Frenchrefugees.  M.  Terry,  attached  to  the  French 
legation,  gives  notice  that  a French  man-of-war  will 
arrive  at  New  York  the  last  of  June  next,  to  carry  to 
France  such  refugees  from  St.  Domingo  as  are  dis- 
posed to  retyrn  to  their  native  country.  “As  this 
fevor  has  been  requested  only  tp  alleviate  honorable 
misfortunes,  it  is  to  turn  only  to  the  advantage  of” 
the  unfortunate.” 

Indian  murders.  Two  men,  George  Bishop  and 
John  Wood,  trapping  for  muskrat  on  the  Carrying 
or  Portage  River,  says  a letter  from  Huron  county, 
O,  were  recently  murdered  by  a party  of  Indians 
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and  shockingly  mangled.  Certain  Ottawas  who  re- 1 The  ship  Voltaire,  Bowen,  which  arrived  at  Phi^ 
6ide  near  Fort  Meigs,  were  suspected.  The  Indians  » ladelphia  on  Monday  last,  from  Lisbon,  brought  one 
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were  much  alarmed  and  on  the  alert  to  discover  the 
criminals. 

New  York . The  Evening  Post  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  political  results, of  the  late  general  elec- 
tion in  that  state.  In  the  house  of  representatives, 
“republicans”  43,  federalists  43,  “Clintonians”  34. 

“It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  federa- 
lists elected  in  the  counties  of  Schoharie,  Cayuga, 
and  Gennessee,  were. elected  in  coalition  with  Clin- 
tonians, and,  perhaps,  may  therefore  beset  down 
as  such.  The  federalists  elected  in  Schenectady 
may,  for  a similar  reason,  be  given  to  the  republican 
party.  The  result  would  then  be — 50  republicans, 
39  federalists,  and  37  Clintonians.  The  senate  con- 
sists of  19  republicans,  12  Clintonians,  and  1 federa- 
list.— The  whole  number  of  republicans  in  both 
houses  is  therefore  69,  of  federalists  40,  and  of  Clin- 
tonians 49;  and  the  republican  majority  over  the 
Clintonians  20.” 

The  Albany  Register  gives  the  following  estimate 
— 46  republicans,  39  federalists  and  41  “Tamma- 
nies.” The  Clintonians  and  the  anti-Clintonians 
each  claim  for  themselves  the  exclusive  designation 
of  “republicans.” 

The  whole  number  of  members  in  the  house  of 
assembly  is  126 — “without  reference  to  political 
tenets,”  the  editor  of  the  Register  says,  that  there 
will  be. a totaliof  75  in- “favor  ofthe  administration.” 
— But  the  other  party  denies  it,  and  in  such  a curi- 
ous triangular  war  we  cannot  discern  who  is  right. 

Virginia  elections — for  congress,  William  L.  Ball’ 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  William  A.  Burwell,  John  Floyd* 
Roberts.  Gannett,  James  Johnson,  Wm,  McCoy, 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  Hugh  Nelson,  Thomas  Newton, 
James  Pindall,  James  Pleasants,  Ballard  Smith, 
Alexander  Smyth,  George  F.  Strother  and  John 
Tyler  are  re-elected.  Mark  Alexander,  is  chosen 
in  place  of  Thomas  M.  Nelsoivdeclined;  Severn  E. 
Parker,  in  place  of  Burwell  Bassett,  do;  John  Ran- 
dolph, in  place  of  Archibald  Austin,  do;  George 
'Fucker  in  place  of  W.  J.  Lewis,  do;  Jared  Williams 
in  place  of  Henry  St.  Geo.  Tucker,  do;  James  Jones 
in  opposition  to  gen.  Pegram,  late  member,  and  T. 
Van  Swearingen  in  opposition  to  Edward  Colston 
do. 

Mediterranean  squadron.  Our  officers  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, having'  no  fighting  to  do  with  the  Alge- 
rines, &c.  are  amusing  themselves  with  the  British 
at  Gibraltar.  The  following  is  from  a New  York  pa- 
per of  the  19th.  inst. — 

We  learn  by  the  arrival  of  the  brig  Fame,  from 
Gibraltar,  that  the  plague  had  nearly  subsided  at 
Algiers,  and  was  abating  at  Morocco.  Two  duels 
had  been  fought  on  the  neutral  ground  at  Gibraltar. 
.Capt.  Johnson,  ofthe  British  64  th  regiment,  had  in- 
sulted capt.  Taylor,  of  the  schooner  Penguin,  of  New 
York.  Capt.  T.  challenged  Johnson,  who  declined 
in  consequence  of  his  rank. — J'he  purser  of  the  fri- 
gate" United  States  had  also  been  insulted  by  capt. 
Johnson,  but  the  sailing  of  the  frigate  prevented  a 
meeting. — These  circumstances  being  made  known 
onboard  the  U.  S.  ship  Erie,  Mr.  Bourne,  the  purser, 
challenged  Johnson,  and  Doctor  Montgomery,  of  the 
Erie,  sent  a challenge  to  the  reg’t.  This  was  accept 
ed  by  capt.  Trip,  who  fought  Montgomery  on  the  1st 
of  April.  Trip  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  was 
considered  dangerous.  Purser  Bourne  and  John 
son  met — Bourne  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  John 
son  had  two  balls  passed  through  his  hat.  On  the 
governor’s  arrival  from  St.  Roche,  he  issued  an  or- 
der that  no  officer  should  leave  the  garrison. 


hundred  and fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  specie,  for  her 
owner,  Stephen  Girard,  esq 

Excellent.  A Spanish  brig,  which  lately  sailed 
from  Charleston,  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  said  to 
have  been  captured  when  three  days  out  of  the 
port,  by  the  patriot  privateer  La  Fortuna  and  sent 
to  Margaretta,  where,  as  she  no  doubt  has  a good 
set  of  Spanish papers,  she  will  certainly  be  condemn- 
ed. 

Etiquette!  The  usually  grave  character  of  our  pa  - 
per  requires  occasional  relief,  and  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  laughed  at. 

It  is  intimated,  (says  the  Providence  Patriot)  that 
some  difficulty  existed,  on  points  of  etiquette,  be- 
tween the  governor  of  South  Carolina  and  the  city 
authorities  of  Charleston,  when  the  president  ap- 
proached that  city.  Noticing  this  circumstance, 
the  Boston  Centinel  gives  the  following  statement 
of  a somevvhat  similar  occurrence  among  the  notional  . 
folks  of  Boston. 

“It  will  be  recollected  by  many,  that  an  alterca- 
tion occurred  when  president  Washington  visited 
Boston,  in  1790,  between  the  governor  of  the  state 
(Hancock)  and  the  committee  of  the  town,  of  which 
the  selectmen  formed  a part.  The  governor,  on 
this  occasion,  claimed  the  honor  of  first  seeing  the 
president,  and  bidding  him  welcome  to  the  metro- 
polis of  the  state  over  which  he  presided.  The  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  contended, 
that  the  chief  ofthe  nation  was  then  about  to  visit 
Boston,  and  that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
fathers  and  authorities  of  the  town,  to  receive  him, 
and  escort  him  to  the  lodgings  they  had  prepared 
for  him;  and  that,  if  the  governor  had  intended  to 
bid  him  welcome  to  the  state,  he  ought  to  have  at- 
tended at  the  frontier  to  have  done  it.  The  contro- 
versy continued  some  time  after  the  president  ar- 
rived at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  town;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  he  had  enquired  of  his  secretary, 
(major  Jackson)  if  “there  was  not  another  avenue  to 
the  town,”  that  the  municipal  authorities  gave  way.” 

Newspaper  stealing.  Gentlemen  often  complain 
that  they  do  not  get  their  papers.  The  carriers, 
no  doubt,  are  sometimes  neglectful,  and  they  may 
be  mis-sent  or  fairly  lost  in  the  mail;  but  in  nine 
out  of  ten  cases,  the  reason  why  a subscriber  does 
not  get  his  paper  is — that  some  person  has  just  tak- 
en the  liberty  to  borrow  it!  A paper  stealer  has  been 
prosecuted  for  this  in  New  York,  and  made  to  smart 
pretty  severely  for  it. 

Indiana.  An  association  is  formed  in  Indiana,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a steam  boat  to  ply  on  the 
waters  of  White  River.  The  burthe  n of  the  boat  is 
to  be  75  tons,  and  it  is  to  be  built  at  Bono. 

Alabama.  A steam  boat  called  Tensa,  has  just 
beenlaunched  at  Blakeley,  to  ply  in  the  Tombigbee, 
Alabama,  and  Coosa  rivers,  and  expressly  fitted  for 
their  navigation. 

Lake  Michigan.  The  Missouri  papers  informs 
us  that  an  accurate  survey,  recently  made  by  the 
proper  authorities,  makes  the  distance  from  the 
south  end  of  lake  Michigan  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  miles  east  from  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  distance  heretofore  comput- 
ed. The  breadth  of  the  state  of  Illinois  is  of  course 
narrowed  nearly  an  hundred  miles  within  the  com- 
monly received  estimation  of  its  dimensions.  This 
survey,  which  is  said  to  he  forwarded  to  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  will  afford  an  accurate  criterion  for 
the  adjustment  of  our  maps,  which,  it  would  appear 
| are  at  present  all  incurred  in  that  respect, 
t Nat.  I?it 
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Treaty  with  Spain.  From  several  speculations 
in  our  own  newspapers,  and  the  general  opposition 
to  the  cession  manifested  in  England,  an  opinion 
pretty  extensively  prevails  that  the  late  treaty  with 
Spain  for  the  transfer  ef  the  Floridas,  and  the  con- 
sequent settlement  of  certain  claims  of  our  mer- 
chants against  the  Spanish  government,  may  not  be 
ratified  by  Ferdinand.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
pared for  it,  by  privately  selling,  or  secretly  giving 
away  to  some  of  his  favorites,  nearly  8,0U0,000  acres 
of  the  public  lands  of  that  country,  about  which  it 
is  “hinted”  Mr.  Adams  called  upon  don  Onis  for  an 
explanation,  and  that  the  latter  evaded  the  subject 
“by  remarking  that  a barg'ain  was  a bargain — that 
the  treaty,  was  intended  to  cover  all  sales  previous 
to  its  date,”  &c.*  If  this  be  true,  and  it  has  been 
frequently  stated  to  be  so,  there  , is  yet  something 
to  negotiate  about,  and.  twenty  years  more  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  Spain  to  the  point  of  rightful 
adjustment! — Some  of  our  citizens  too,  are  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  south-western  boundary,  and  desire 
to  possess  the  country  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  as  laid 
down  in  Mellish’s  map;  which  would  give  us  the 
whole  province  of  I exas,  and  a great  extent  of  coast 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  the  good  dispositions  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment we  have  no  sort  of  reliance — we  have  nothing 
to  hope  for  from  its  love  of  justice  or  sense  of  honor: 
and,  with  things  thusjconditioned,  we  have  much  to 
apprehend  from  the  secret  opposition  of  the  British 
to  the  transfer.  They  consider  this  country,  in  our 
possession,  as  dangerous  to  their  West  India  colo- 
nies; and,  if  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  Spain , as  a 
fruitful  means  of  annoyance  to  us,  on  our  weakest 
side,  in  another  war.  They  give  us  great  credit 
for  the  ingenuiy  with  whicli  we  managed  the  nego- 
tiation, andmany  of  their  newspapers  pretty  plain- 
ly insinuate  that  we  cheated  Spain  into  the  treaty! 
The  impudence  of  such  a tides  are  equalled  only 
by  their  want  of  candor,  nay,  of  plain  truth.  Spain 
owes  much  money  to  our  merchants  for  acknoivledg - 
ed  spoliations  on  our  commerce — the  United  States 
agrees  to  pay  five  millions  on  account  of  the  claims 
of  these  merchants,  and  retire  from  a demand  for 
further  indemnities,  if  Spain  will  cede  a country 
worse  than  useless  to  her,  and  which,  having'  for- 
feited its  character  as  being  neutral,  ought  to  have 
been  taken  possession  of  by  us  long  ago,  upon  eve- 
ry principle  of  right,  reason  and  law.  The  omission 
to  do  it,  was  among  the  greatest  political  sins  of 
the  last  administration.  But,  why  should  the  Bri- 
tish so  much  oppose  the  cession  of  the  Floridas — 
what  forlorn  hope  can  they  entertain  that  it  will 
not  belong  to  us?  There  cannot  be  any;  it  will  just 
as  naturally  come  into  our  possession  as  the  waters 
©f  the  Mississippi  seek  the  sea;  and  any  thing  done 
to  obstruct  the  operation  will  be  as  useless,  in  the 
end,  as  an  attempt  to  arrest  and  turn  back  the 
course  of  that  mighty  stream.  We  believe  this  is 

* An  editorial  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
rather  invalidates  these  “hints.”  It  admits  of  great 
cessions  of  land;  many  of  them  to  American  mer- 
chants and  “speculators,”  saying  how  ever,  that 
“nearly  all  these  grants  are  utterly  void”— and  sup- 
poses that  Mr.  Adams  and  don  Onis  have  not  had 
any  correspondence  in  respect  to  these  matters. 
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the  universal  conclusion  in  the  United  States  and 
that  we  have,  or  at  least  must  soon  acquire,  the  abi- 
lity to  maintain  our  pretensions  to  Florida,  as  being 
just  in  themselves  as  well  us  necessary  to  rjghtful 
convenience  and  legitimate  safety,  no  one  can  deny, 
and  Great  Britain  as  w ell  as  Spain,  will  find  more 
advantage  in  courting  our  friendship  than  in  pro- 
voking our  enmity.  We  9eek  “honest  peace  with 
all  nations,”— but  it  is  proper  that  we  should  stand 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves;  and  for  this  purpose 
are  erecting  fortifications  and  building  vessels  of 
war.  Hinc  ilia:  lachryme . 

Separation  of  Maine.  The  election  for  reprer 
sentatives  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  has 
very  much  turned  upon  the  oft  repeated  project  of 
separating  the  district  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts 
proper,  that  it  may  become  an  independent  state. 

We  have  now  before  us  what  appears  to  be 
a complete  list  of  the  representatives  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  elected  in  Maine — tlie  summa- 
ry is  thus  given — “Separatists” — in  York  county  17; 
Cumberland 22;  Lincoln  15;  Kennebec34;  Hancock 
5;  Oxford  12;  omerset4;  Penobscot  2;  Washington 
3 — total  “separatists”  114.  ftJVon  separatists ” — in 
York  4;  Cumberland  4;  Lincoln  4;  Oxford  1— totai 
“non  separatists,”  13.  \\  hole  representation  127. 

Judging  from  these  returns,  there  must  have  been 
a great  change,  indeed,  in  the  minds  of  the  poe- 
ple  since  the  question  was  put  to  vote  in  1816  the 
particulars  of  w hich,  and  the  chief  proceedings  in 
the  case  may  be  se.en  by  referring  to  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  vols.  of  the  Rhgtster.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  separation  may  be  effected,  for  we 
think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  generally,  as  well  as  for  the  United 
States  at  large.  The  district,  every  body  knows,  is 
separated  from  Massachusetts  proper  bv  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire;  it  naturally  then  should  be  a state 
of  itself— it  contains  about  40,000  square  miles,  (old 
Massachusetts  has  only  about  6250)  being  almost  as 
large  as  New  York,  though  a large  portion  of  the 
land  is  not  perhaps  inhabitable,  or  will  not  come  into 
request  while  better  may  be  had  elsewhere:  yet  a 
great  deal  is  excellent  or  susceptible  of  the  highest 
improvement,  and  the  climate  will  be  mollified  as 
the  country  is  opened  and  cleared  to  the  sun.  The 
population  in  1810,  amounted  to  228,705,  about  half 
the  number  of  that  of  Massachusetts  proper;  more 
than  there  were  in  either  Delaware,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire  or  Vermont,  and  nearly  equal  to 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  or  Connec- 
ticut; and  though  the  population  of  Maine  may  not 
have  increased  since  then  so  rapidly,  perhaps,*  as  in 
some  of  these  states,  it  is  probable  that  the  district 
will  maintain  a ratio  equal  to  the  common  increase  df 
all  of  them;  certainly,  not  fall  short  of  300,000  inha- 
bitants at  the  next  census,  and  have  a 10th  or  an 
11th  class  in  the  rank  of  states,  as  to  population. 
See  some  curious  tables  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  VI.* 
page  185. 

The  separation,  however,  seems  to  be  opposed  by 
the  ruling  party  in  Massachusetts,  for  reasons  un- 
known to  us,  except  in  the  belief  that  they  suppose 
it  would  operate  as  a diminution  of  their’power  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  deprive  them  of 
what  is  a sort  of  a colony,  or  depemdency  upon  them. 
These  considerations  ought  not  to  have  weight;  thev 
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are  unworthy  of  any  man  pretending  to  the  charac-j 
terof  a republican,  and  also  false  as  to  their  expect- 1 
ed  operation:  for  if  the  eastern  states  can  have  anj 
interest  distinct  from  the  interests  of  the  middle, 
south  or  west  (which,  however,  we  deny)  these  in- 
terests must  be  promoted  by  the  acquisition  of  pow- 
er in  the  most  stable  branch  of  the  general  govern- 
ment- for  the  interests  of  Maine  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  differ  from  those  of  Massachusetts;  and 
besides,  the  common  feeling  which  belongs  to  the 
people  of  both  sections,  from  having  so  long  been 
governed  by  a common  head,  will  not  be  easily  era- 
dicated, and  continue  to  have  a powerful  effect,  for 
many  years. 

Cut  off,  as  Maine  is,  from  the  seat  of  her  own  go- 
vernment by  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  the  local 
power  to  enforce  the  laws  and  defend  herself,  istco 
feebly  felt,  for  the  good  of  the  nation  at  large,  as  we 
had  woful  experience  of  in  the  kite  war.  Border- 
ed on  two  sides  by  the  British  dominions,  and  with 
an  extensive  and  very  accessible  maritime  frontier, 
it  is  essential  that  she  should  have  a government  di- 
rectly interested  in  her  welfare  and  defence,  and  di- 
rectly responsible  to,  or  according  with,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts will  speedily  pass  a liberal  act  to  autho- 
rise the  separation  of  Maine,  that  it  may  become  a 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  state— if  the  peo- 
ple desire  it. 


The  “Mohawk  Indians.” 

Some  time  ago,  the  editor  of  the  Register  took  the 
liberty  to  ask  president  Arams,  if  he  could  oblige 
him  by  furnishing  a list  of  the  names  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  destroyed  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor, 
previous  to  the  revolution.  The  following  is  his 
reply;  and  its  publication  may  probably  put  us  in 
possession  of  the  information  which  we  seek  to  re- 
cord: 

Quincy , May  10/A,  1819. 

Mu.  Niles,— Tn  one  of  your  letters,  you  ask  me 
whether  T can  give  the  names  of  the  Mohawks,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  noyade  of  the  tea  in  Boston 
harbor?  1 now  tell  you  in  truth, and  upon  honor, 
that  I know  not,  and  never  knew  the  names  of  any 
one  of  them.  During  the  week  of  that  transaction, 

X was  employed  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a 
barrister  of  law,  in  the  court  of  judicature,  in  the 
town  and  county  of  Plymouth — when  I returned  to 
Boston  the  deed  was  done.  I never  enquired  who 
did  it — whenever  any  person  discovered  an  in- 
clination to  give  me  a history  of  it,  as  many  did,  1 
constantly  stopped  him  short— and  said,  say  not  a 
word  to  me  on  that  subject — name  .not  to  me  one 
person  concerned  in  it.  My  reason  forthis  caution 
was,  that  l expected  every  day  an  indictment  against 
the  authors  of  it, wad  that  I should  be  called  upon, 
to  defend  them  in  a Court  of  justice;  and  I was  de- 
termined that  no  judge,  or  juror— attorney  general 
or  solicitor  general,  should  have  it  in  his  power  to 
compel  me  to  testify  as  a \yitness  to  any  fact  relative 
to  the  transaction;  and  to  this  day  I know  not  the 
name  of  one  man  concerned  in  it.  .Within  two  years 
past  a gentleman,  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  on  a visit 
he  was  pleased  to  make  me,  blurted  out  the  name  of 
one  gentleman  who,  he  said,  told  him  thathe  was  one 
of  the  “Mohawks”— but  this  name  I will  not  commit 
to  writing.  You  may  depend  upon  it  they  were  no 
ordinary  Mohawks. 

The  profound  secrecy  in  which  they  have  held 
their  names,  and  the  totad  abs^ine^ce  from  plunder, 


are  proofs  of  the  characters  of  the  men.  I believer 
they  would  have  tarred  ami  feathered  any  one  of 
their  number  who  should  have  been  detected  in 
pocketing  a pound  of  Hyson. 


Religious  Liberty. 

We  are  politely  favored  with  the  following  sketch- 
es of  Sir.  H.  M.  Bracken-ridge's  excellent  speech 
in  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
at  the  late  session  of  the  general  assembly,  when 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  committee  to  extend 
to  the  Jews  the  same  privileges  that  are  enjoy* 
ed  by  Christians,  commonly  called , the  “Jew 
bill,”  was  under  consideration;  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  laying  it  before  our  readers,  as  honor- 
able to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  delegate  from 
Baltimore.  It  is  not  a mere  argument  in  favor  of 
the  rights  claimed;  but  abounds  with  allusions 
and  facts  of  much  general  interest,  even  if  sepa- 
rated from  the  question  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker.— Could  I,  fora  moment, suppose  it 
possible  for  the  bill  on  your  table  to  lessen,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  attachment  we  all  profess 
for  our  holy  religion,  or  could  l bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve, that  even  innocent  and  harmless  prejudices, 
are  treated  with  insult  by  bringing  it  forward,  I 
should  not  be  among  its  advocates.  But,  sir,  I feel 
a firm  conviction,  that  there  is  no  room  foruny  sucii 
apprehensions.  The  known  private,  and  public 
worth,  as  well  as  the  firm  and  fixed  religious  princi- 
ples, of  the  gentleman  with  whom  the  bill  origi- 
nated, and  who  has  supported  it,  in  a manner  so  be- 
coming the  American  statesman  and  Christian,  pre- 
clude the  idea.  He  has  successfully  proved  to  my 
mind,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  faith  we  profess, 
which  enjoins  it  on  us  to  hold  to  the  principle  en- 
grafted in  the  constitution,  although  contrary  to  the 
progressive  wisdom  of  the  political  world.  To  this 
test,  I will  endeavor  to  bring  the  question;  1 will 
endeavor  to  shew',  that  the  constitution,  as  it  stands, 
is  entirely  contrary  to  all  sound  anil  received  politic 
cal  notions  of  the  present  day;  as  may  be  gathered, 
without  the  least  danger  of  mistake,  from  the  opi- 
nions publicly  avowed,  of  all  enlightened  statesmen, 
not  only  of  America,  but  throughout  the  world;  as 
well  as  from  the  unequivocal  sanction  of  the  high- 
est and  most  respectable  politicalbodies  of  this  coun- 
try. The  subject,  although  of  the  most  fruitful  na- 
ture, properly  resolves  itself  into  three  questions. 
Are  the  Jews  entitled  to  be  placed  on  a footing  with 
other  citizens?  Is  there  any  powerful  reason,  or 
state  policy,  compelling  us  to  make  an  exception 
unfavorable  to  them?  Is  there  any  thing  incompa- 
tible with  the  respect  we  owe  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, in  allowing  them  a participation  in  civil  offices 
or  employments? 

To  go  back  sir,  to  first  principles,  (and  in  examining 
institutions  founded  upon  them  we  must  often  do  so} 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  have  duties  to  perform 
to  our  Creator,  as  well  as  to  society,  and  unless  the  ob- 
ligation attending  on  these  duties  be  clearly  under- 
stood, we  shall  wander  without  end,  in  a maze  of  po- 
litical error.  It  is  unquestionably  the  right  of  so- 
ciety to  compel  every  one,  who  enjoys  its  protec- 
tion, to  conform  to  its  ordinances  and  law's.  It  is  its 
right  so  to  constrain  his  actions  as  to  conduce  to  the 
general  happiness  and  prosperity.  But  after  hav- 
ing exercised  this  controul  over  his  actions,  the  tem- 
poral power  must  stop;  when  it  ventures  beyond 
thi9,  it  opens  the  door  to  oppression,  persecution 
and  cruelty,such  as  thehistory  of  theworldfurnishes 
too  many  melancholy  examples.  Opinion,  w'hen 
merely  suchj  when  urging  to  no  act  inconsistent  with- 
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the  laws  and  peace  of  society,  should  be  encounter- 
ed only  by  opinion;  the  interposition  of  the  tempo- 
ral arm,  no  matter  How  mildly,  is  improper.  For  it 
is  not  the  degTee,  or  kind  of  compulsion  resorted 
to,  which  renders  it  improper,  but  the  interposing 
at  all.  If,  as  members  of  society,  we  have  duties  to 
perform,  and  which  it  is  proper  for  the  temporal  arm 
to  enforce;  we  have,  as  rational  creatures,  other  du- 
ties of  a much  higher  nature  towards  our  Creator, 
of  which  he  alone  is  the  judge,  and  for  their  fulfil- 
ment or  neglect,  c&n  punish  or  reward;  Religion, 
therefore,  merely  as  such,  is  a matter  entirely  be- 
tween man  and  his  God.  It  must  be  left  to  each 
one,  as  he  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits  or  de- 
merits, to  entertain  that  belief,  or  oiler  that  worship, 
he  thinks  most  acceptable;  or  should  his  fellow  en- 
deavor to  dissuade  him  from  what  he  considers  error, 
let  it  be  by  appealing  to  his  reason,  not  by  resort- 
ing to  coercion — a coercion  that  can  only  affect  the 
outward  actions,  and  prove  the  existence  of  greater 
bodily  strength  in  its  author.  He  that  is  thus  con- 
*ince*d,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  still.  The  body 
may  be  bound  in  chains,  it  may  be  imprisoned  and 
enslaved,  it  may  yield  to  the  assassin’s  dagger,  hut 
the  immortal  mind  is  beyond  the  controul  of  earthly 
power.  Upon  this  truth  (and  on  no  other  can  they 
safely  rest)  are  built  the  rights  of  conscience,  so  little 
understood  in  most  countries,  not  so  well,  I am  sorry 
to  say,  in  the  state  of  Maryland  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  perfectly  so  under  the  constitution  of  the  union; 
a constitution,  that  has  justly  conferred  upon  our 
country  the  character  of  the  land  of  freedom  and 
toleration. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  no  force , or  coercion, 
is  resorted  to  by  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  pro- 
duce a conformity  of  belief;  that  each  one  is  se- 
cure in  his  civil  rights,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
mode  of  faith;  that  no  one  can  be  molested  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinion;  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  complain  of  oeing  excluded  from  office,  if 
he  does  not  conform  to  the  prevailing  religious  sen- 
timents of  the  country.  Sir,  I contend,  that  in  con- 
formity to  the  reasons  I have  advanced,  evert/  citi- 
zen is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship; 
that  the  religious  opinion  of  no  one  can  be  justly 
visited  upon  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
the  immediate  effect  or  the  consequence  of  that 
opinion.  If  in  consequence  of  my  religious  belief, 
I am  subjected  to  disqualifications,  while  in  other 
respects  cn  a perfect  equality  with  my  fellow  citi- 
zens; while  there  exists  no  reasons  founded  upon 
the  well-being  of  society,  to  exclude  me  from  these 
common  benefits,  I cannot  but  consider  myself  a 
persecuted  mah.  The  persecution  is  slight  I own, 
but  still  it  is  persecution.  It  is  not  indeed  the  fag- 
got, or  the  wheel,  but  it  is  applied  for  the  same  rea'- 
son;  it  is  because  my  opinions  are  not  conformable 
to  those  of  the  more  numerous,  or  more  powerf  ul. 
An  odious  exclusion  from  any  of  the  benefits  com- 
mon to  my  fellow-citizens  is  a persecution,  less  in 
degree,  but  of  a nature  equally  unjustifiable  as  that 
whose  instruments  are  chains  and  torture.  In  this 
country  where  all  can  aspire  to  offices  of  honor  and 
emolument,  to  be  excluded  from  them,  is  by  no 
means  a negative  punishment.  1 do  not  pretend  to 
the  merit  of  originality  in  expressing  these  senti- 
ments. They  are  those  of  every  American  states- 
man; there  is  scarcely  a distinguished  man  of  our 
country  Who  has  not  in  some  mode  or  other  given 
them  his  approbation.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the 
received  and  established  political  doctrines  of  our 
country.  They  are  inculcated  in  our  youthful  minds; 
they  are  considered  as  inseparably  interwoven  in 
the  texture  of  our  govevrypent;  every  American 


who  aspires  to  the  character  of  liberality  in  matters 
of  opinion,  and  to  a just  knowledge  of  our  insti- 
tutions, must  subscribe  to  the  proposition,  that  reli- 
gion is  a matter  between  man  and  his  God,  that  the 
temporal  arm  should  be  interposed  to  direct  the  ac- 
tions  of  men,  and  not  their  thoughts.  1 will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  some  passages  from  different  au- 
thors of  this  country  who  have  expressed  these 
ideas  in  language  much  stronger  than  mine:  [here 
Mr.  Brackenridge  read  several  passages  from  Mr. 
Madison’s  celebrated  memorial  on  the  test  Jaws  of 
Virginia,  and  also  from  judge  Tucker’s  notes  on 
Blackstone.*]  I do  not  think  I should  venture  too 
fur  in  saying,  that  a j nst  criterion  might  be  formed  of 
the  progress  of  any  one  in  those  political  principles* 
that  may  be  considered  peculiarly  American,  by  the 
willingness  or  unwillingness  with  which  he  yields 
assent  to  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Madison,  This  re- 
port had,  in  its  day,  to  encounter  some  enemies,  it  is 
true;  it  appeared  at  a moment  when  we  were  es- 
caping from  the  political  errors  of  owr  education; 
it  was  then  the  efforts  of  a bold  spirit,  boldly  de- 
claring the  truth  to  his  countrymen.  That  truth  has 
triumphed  over  bigotry  and  prejudice;  it  has  planted 
its  victorious  standard  on  that  noble  monument,  the 
federal  constitution —-it  has  prevailed  in  every  state, 
unless  indeed  its  enemy,  driven  from  every  member 
of  the  confederacy,  should  hare  found  a last  intrench - 
merit  in  the  constitution  of  , Maryland ; which  God  for- 
bid.. 

1 have  thus  far  considered  rather  what  ought  to 
be  the  right  of  the  citizen,  than  what  it  really  is,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  charter  of  his  liberties.  And 
here  l do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  could  this  ques- 
tion be  brought  before  some  tribunal  competent  to 
d *.cide,  I would  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  right 
which  this  bill  professes  to  give  is  already  secured 
by  our  great  national  compact,  I would  boldly  con- 
tend, that  the  state  of  Maryland  has  deprived,  and 
still  continues  to  deprive,  American  citizens  of  their 
just  political  rights.  If  we  cannotfind  it  in  the  express 
letter  of  the  instrument,  can  we  hesitate  for  a mo- 
ment in  declaring,  that  it  has  at  least  virtually  vo 
pealed  every  state  law,  or  constitution,  whose  ten- 
dency is  to  infringe  the  rights  of  conscience?  Look 
at  the  words  of  that  section  which  relates  to  this 
subject.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  applies  only  to 
officers  of  the  general  government;  but  mark  the 
consequences  in  practice.  The  matt  who  cannot 
hold  the  most  trifling  office  in  the  state  of  Maryland, 
maybe  chosen  to  preside  over  its  destinies,  as  a inem- 
ber  of  the  confederacy,  he  may  command  your  ar- 
mies and  lead  you  to  batLle,  against  the  enemy 
who  dares  to  invade  your  shores;  yet  he  cannot 
be  an  ensign,  or  lieutenant  of  a company.  lie 
may  sit  upon  the  bench,  ar.d  in  the  federal  courts 
be  called  to  decide  upon  the  fortune,  or  the  life  of 
the  citizen  of  Maryland;  yet  he  cannot  be  a justice 
of  the  peace-,  to  decide  the  most  trifling  controver- 
sy. He  may  t?e  a juror  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  the  fortunes 
and  liberties  of  the  first  among  you,  and  yet  he  can- 
not sit  in  the  same  box,  to  deal  out  the  measure  of 
justice  to  the  pilfering  slave.  He  may  be  marshal  of 
the  district,  and  in  that  capacity  entrusted  with  the 
most  important  concerns,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  disqualified  from  performing  the  duties  of  a con- 
stable! Cam  it  be  possible  that  a discrepancy  so  mon- 
strous between  the  general  and  state  governments 
should  not  have  been  perceived,  when  every  part  of 
the  system  was  so  admirably  attuned  to  move  in 
unison  and  harmony?  This  clashing  of  general  and 

| *See  Niles’  Register,  Vol.  12,  p.  295. 
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state  constitutions,  could  notbuthave  been  foreseen. 
Tile  history  of  the  American  colonies,  free  as  they 
were  from  intolerance,  when  compared  to  the 
dreadful  persecutions  which  prevailed  in  Europe, 
were  unfortunately  not  entirely  exempt  from  that 
cursed  distemper,  which  has  done  more  injury  to 
the  cause  of  religion  than  its  enemies  ever  could! 
Pei*secutions  on  account  of  religious  opinions 
we  must  all  know,  with  regret,  are  recorded 
ia  the  histories  of  this  country,  which  now  as- 
sumes to  itself  the  proud  title  of  the  asylum  of  the 
persecuted.  In  some  of  these  states  it  is  well  known 
that  various  denominations  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, were  persecuted  even  unto  death.  It  is  true, 
the  mists  of  error  had  begun  to  be  dispelled  by  the 
piorious  light  of  our  revolution;  the  framers  of  con- 
stitutions at  that  epocha,  believed  it  wise  and  just, 
that  all  sects  and  denominations  of  the  Christian 
faith,  should  be  put  upon  a perfect  equality  in  their 
political  rights.  This  appears  to  us,  at  this  day,  no 
groat  effort  of  liberality;  every  American  who  has 
been  educated  since  that  period,  is  satisfied  in  his 
judgment,  that  the  measure  was  wise.  But,  are  we 
certain  that  the  enlightened  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion at  that  day,  had  not  prejudices  to  encounter — 
bad  no  bigotry  to  contend  with?  The  probability 
is,  they  led  the  way  to  this  salutary  reform;  and  by 
the  force  of  reason,  and  the  weight  of  their  charac- 
ter, triumphed  over  their  opponents.  But  the  re- 
formers of  abuses  in  society  have  generally  been 
compelled  to  compromise  with  error.  Their  en- 
lightened minds  generally  outrun  the  time  and 
country  in  which  they  live.  Something  was  left  to 
be  done  by  themselves,  or  their  successors,  at  a fu- 
ture period;  that  period  arrived  when  the  sages  of 
our  country  were  entrusted  with  the  sublime  and 
awful  duty  of  framing,  for  this  great  nation,  a gene- 
ral government,  that  would  secure  its  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness.  An  eulogium  upon  the  men 
who  composed  that  body,  and  the  work  of  their 
hands,  is  unnecessary;  it  is  written  in  the  heart  of 
every  American;  and  next  to  the  gifts  of  Divine 
Providence,  it  constitutes  the  greatest  blessings  he 
enjoys.  In  this  instrument,  the  finishing  hand  was 
put  to  the  work  which  was  already  nearly  com- 
pleted; force  and  opinion  are  finally  separated  -the 
Union  of  church  and  state,  which  had  given  birth  to 
so  many  monsters,  was  dissolved  forever.  The  ci- 
tizen was  declared  responsible  only  for  bis  actions; 
for  his  religion  he  was  left  to  account  to  his  God. — 
Independently  of  the  reasoning  that  guided  them 
on  this  occasion,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  they  had  in 
view  the  evils  experienced  in  our  own  country  from 
religious  persecution,  which,  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, had  not  unfrequently  disturbed  the  mutual 
peace  and  good  will  of  different  provinces.  To 
put  a stop,  therefore,  to  the  recurrence  of  the  like 
evils  in  future,  it  was  intended  to  secure  personal 
rights,  amongst  the  most  precious  of  which,  are 
those  of  conscience,  to  every  citizen  in  the  union. 
Every  man  who  has  read  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, must  perceive,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  arti- 
. cles  of  confederation  between  independent  states, 
but  that  it  is  a compact  entered  into  by  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  states  with  each  other , in  their  individual 
capacity.  The  constitution  is  therefore  a protec- 
tion to  all  and  each.’  The  rights  of  conscience,  are 
unalienable,  and  imprescriptible;  in  the  nature  of 
thing's,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  surrender  them. 
The°onfy  office  of  the  laws  or  constitution,  is  to  pro- 
tect and  save  them  from  violation.  Is  it  in  the 
power  of  the  state  government  to  encroach  upon 
• fiat  which  has  been  thus  sacredly  guarded?  Sir,  l 
< :o  contend,  that  the  constitution  of.  the  U.  States 


has  guaranteed  to  every  American  citizen  the  right 
of  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  he  deems  most 
acceptable  to  him,  and  that  this  right  is  violated 
whenever  the  citizen  is  made  to  fed  the  consequences 
of  his  opinions,  either  by  direct  bodily  infictions,  or  try 
disqualifications. 

But,  sir,  even  admitting  that  the  constitutional 
right  is  not  clear,  at  least  it  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that  the  rejection  of  the  test,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  furnishes  the  strongest 
reasons  why  it  should  be  expunged  from  that  of  Ma- 
ryland. In  order  to  obviate,  the  glaring  contradic- 
tion between  the  general  and  state  government, 
every  rational  mind  must  admit  that  uhe  bill  ought 
to  pass.  Is  there  no  respect  due  to  the  opinions  of 
the  enlightened  statesmen  who  framed  the  federal 
compact?  I know,  sir,  to  err  is  human,  but,  if  I must 
err,  let  it  be  • with  men  like  these . 

And,  let  me  ask,  what  is  this  test?  what  does  it 
purpose  to  accomplish?  It  purposes  to  do  to  hat  cart 
be  done  by  Omniscience  alone.  It  purposes  to  discover 
the  inward  thoughts  of  man;  to  lay  open  to  vie  w the 
workings  of  his  mind.  It  is  intended  to  discover 
who  is  the  Christian,  and  who  is  not.  I will  appeal 
to  any  man  of  common  experience  to  answer  me 
candidly,  whether  he  really  expects  in  this  mode 
to  discover  the  true  sentiments  and  opinions  of  any 
one?  The  Atheist,  if  there  be  such;  and  the  Deist 
would  laugh  at  this  mode  of  detecting  their  errors — 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  what  they  con- 
sider an  idle./oTvn.  The  Jew,  and  tlie  infidel,  unless 
governed  by  an  abstract  love  of  truth,  can  be  placed 
under  no  constraint  by  a test,  which  if  they  abuse, 
no  earthly  power  can  call  them  to  account.  Is  it 
necessary  to  the  Christian?  Is  he  the  better  Chris- 
tian for  avowing  his  belief,  before  he  can  be  allowed 
to  possess  some  temporal  benefit?  No,  sir;  to  him 
such  a test  is  useless;  to  others  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less— it  makes  hypocrites;  and  I believe  it  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  casuistry  to  say,  that  the  sin  of 
this  hypocrisy  must  rest  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
are  the  authors  of  the  temptation.  If  any  one  can 
seriously  flatter  himself  that  the  test  can  have  a ra- 
tional object,  it  must  be  as  a mode  of  propogating 
the  faith  among  those  unbelievers,  whose  love  of 
truth  will  not  permit  them  to  be  guilty  of  decep- 
tion. To  these,  it  holds  out  the  re-ward  of  offices  and 
dignities  f a*-  their  conversion;  or  denounces  the  pu- 
nishment of  partial  degradation,  in  the  common  be- 
nefits of  citizenships,  while  they  persist  in  their  un- 
belief Can  it  be  possible,  sir,  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age  and  country,  we  have  not  renounced 
the  impious  practice  of  propogating  religion  by  the 
sword?  Or  can  it  be  regarded  as  any  thing,  else, 

hen  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  are  resorted 
to  as  the  means  of  establishing  religious’  opinions? 
No  one  can  seriously  contend,  that  such  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  framers  of  our  constitution.  The  very 
section  on  which  our  test  is  founded,  proves  to  us, 
that  there  was  a struggle  in  the  minds  of  those  en- 
lightened men,  between  their  own  opinions  and  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  prejudice  of  the  day. 
They  could  not  but  have  seen,  that  having  once  se- 
vered the  union  between  church  and  state,  to  re- 
quire a religious  test  for  political  purposes,  was 
worse  than  absurdity.  Even  English  writers  ad- 
mit, that,  in  England,  the  religious  test  is  founded 
upon  this  union,  and  on  nothing  else.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  England  the  struggle  between  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  was  a struggle  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country;  the  test  was,  therefore,  rather  a 
mode  of  enlisting  partisans  in  politics,  than  used  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  religious  sentiments. 
YVe  have  adopted  it,  as  we  have  many  other  things 
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from  England,  without  sufficiently  examining  its  ap- 
plication under  a different  order  of  things.  I hope 
it  will  be  renounced,  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
have  renounced  many  other  errors,  derived  from 
the  same  source.  Let  us  substitute  the  only  real 
test  of  the  qualifications  for  public  office;  that  of 
public  and  private  worth,  character  or  reputation. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  sir,  as  contending  that 
there  may  not  exist  sound  reason  and  policy  for  with- 
holding from  certain  classes  of  citizens,  or  people, 
the  rights  or  benefits  of  citizenship,  in  their  utmost 
latitude.  The  existence  of  slavery  amongst  us  has 
given  rise  to  certain  ideas  and  policy  which  I am 
not  disposed  to  controvert,  With  respect  to  the 
naturalized  citizens,  there  are  reasons  of  state  for  not 
laying  open  to  them  the  whole  career  of  public  of- 
fices, so  fully  sanctioned  by  our  laws  and  received 
opinions,  that  it  w ould  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
call  them  in  question.  But  I have  vet  seen  no  reason 
of  state,  nor  has  any  been  suggested,  why  the  natu- 
ralized Jew  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  with  any  other  naturalized  citizen;  or  wliy 
u native  Jew  should  be  cast  in  a lower  grade  than 
even  the  naturalized  foreigner  of  any  country  on  the 
.globe.  Is  it  because  there  is  something  inherent  in 
the  race,  which  necessarily  renders  the  Jew  a less 
valuable  citizen?  Then,  sir,  we  ought  to  form  a 
graduated  scale  for  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
and  regulate  the  term  of  their  admission,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  privileges,  according  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  their  national  character.  We  should  in 
like  manner  classify  our  own  citizens,  and  not  be 
regulated  by  individual  merit.  To  some  we  should 
give  ten  votes,  to  some  five,  to  some  one,  and  to 
others  none  at  all!  No,  sir,  such  a discrimination  is 
impracticable.  The  citizen  of  Jewish  origin,  whe- 
ther  naturalized  or  native,  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  ofcitizenship  that  may  be  claimed,  un- 
derlike circumstances,  by  an  Englishman,  a French- 
man or  a Spaniard. 

But,  sir,  is  there  really  this  inferiority  in  the  Jew- 
ish race  or  character?  The  sacred  book  on  which 
we  ground  our  faith,  teaches  that  they  are  not  an 
inferior  people.  Else,  wherefore  should  they  be 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  the  favored  depositories 
of  the  sacred  law  and  holy  prophecies?  Do  we  for- 
get that  to  them  we  are  not  only  indebted  for  these, 
but  even  for  the  blessings  of  Christianity?  Its  author 
was  a Jew,  his  apostles  were  Jews.  On  the  contra- 
ry, there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  as  a race, 
they  are  the  first  among  men.  If  a portion  of  this 
race  were  unwilling , or  unable  to  believe,  we  are  told 
it  -was  permitted  by  Providence  for  purposes  greater 
than  -we  can  comprehend.  That  their  descendants, 
eighteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  should  still  per- 
severe in  the  doctrines  of  their  forefathers,  we  are 
taught  to  look  upon  as  a miracle { but  we  are  also 
taught,  that  the  same  people  will  believe  at  last,  and 
be  restored  to  divine  favor.  Their  nature  then  has 
iiot  changed,  although  they  labor  under  the  displea- 
sure of  our  commou  Father.  This  displeasure  has 
scattered  them  through  the  world,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  persecutions  of  the  wicked.  Those 
persecutions,  it  is  true,  according*  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  things,  has  had,  in  many  countries,  a 
most  unhappy  influence  on  their  character.  Is  it 
not  natural,  that  when  surrounded  by  bitter  enemies 
— their  remorseless  oppressors  and  persecutors, 
that  they  should  feel  indignation  and  resentment? 
Can  we  expect  them  to  shew  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, when  a mark  of  opprobiurn  is  set  upon  them? 
Can  we  expect  from  them  universal  benevolence, 
when  they  are  universally  scorned?  Can  we  expect 

see  them  engaged  in  saber  and  industrious  call- 


ings, where  they  are  forbidden  to  be  owners  of 
the  soil,  or  to  exercise  the  common  mechanic  arts? 
Can  we  expect  them  to  love  their  Gentile  neighbors 
when  their  name  is  used  as  a by-word — when  those 
neighbors  teach  their  children  to  scolFat  their  mise- 
ries? If  the  Jew  be  such  as  his  enemies  represent 
him,  those  enemies  have  made  him  so.  That  this 
should  be,  I own,  is  the  will  Heaven;  but  when  God 
afflicts  his  children,  the  instruments  of  his  -wrath  are 
often  his  enemies  also. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Jewish  religious  doc- 
trines which  disqualify  the  Jew  from  discharging 
the  duties,  and  fulfilling  all  the  obligations  of  a citi- 
zen of  Maryland?  Sir,  I boldly  assert  that  there  is 
not;  and  I defy  any  one  to  point  it  out.  I should  be 
the  last  to  deny  that  a belief  in  a future  state  of  re. 
■wards  and  punishments  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  all  ci- 
vil government-  And  has  the  Jew  no  religion  to 
inforce  the  performance  of  his  moral  duties,  by 
sanctions  beyond  the  grave?  Yes,  sir,  he  has.  He 
worships  the  same  God  that  we  do,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  the  law  which  as  es- 
pecially given  to  them,  we  profess  to  obey;  and  ex- 
cepting that  which  was  imprinted  on  the  conscience 
by  the  Creator,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  world 
had  no  other.  We  are  taught,  as  Chnstians,  that  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  book  must  stand  or  fall  toge- 
ther; that  the  religion  of  the  Jew  is  consequently  a 
part  of  ours.  We  are  told  that  the  Author  of  our 
religion,  came  not  to  govern  the  earth,  but  to  unbar 
for  us  the  gates  of  Heaven.  Can  the  Jew,  therefore, 
be  said  t®  have  no  religion  which  renders  him  ac* 
countable  hereafter?  He  has.  In  his  youth  he  is 
taught  the  same  precepts  for  the  government  of 
life  that  we  are;  in  his  infancy  he  is  taught  to  lisp 
the  same  prayer  of  universal  morality  and  benevo- 
lence,that  the  Christian  mother  teaches  to  her  child. 
He  believes  in  the  coming  of  a Messiah,  with  great 
power  and  glory,  to  judge  the  earth;  this  is  our  be- 
lief also.  We  shall,  on  that  day,  all  be  Christians. 
That  the  Jews  will  ultimately  be  converted  is  a 
part  of  our  belief.  Why  then  this  intolerant,  perse- 
cuting spirit  towards tpe  Jews?  Is  there  any  danger 
that  there  will  be  a want  of  persecutors?  Is  there 
any  danger  that  in  ceasing  to  be  persecuted,  and 
therefore  ceasing  to  be  a peculiar  people,  they  will 
no  longer  be  the  living  miracle  they  now  exhibit? 
Then  the  will  of  heaven  will  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is 
with  reluctance  I have  followed  this  train  of  thought 
even  thus  far.  It  is  my  wish  to  steur  clear  of  any- 
thing like  theological  discussion,  and  to  consider 
the  present  question  as  purely  po  itical. 

Were  it  necessary  for  the  support  of  this  bill,  I 
could  undertake  to  vindicate  the  Jewish  character 
from  the  imputations  so  commonly  alleged  against 
it.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  thoy  are  good 
or  bad;  for  if  this  be  the  criterion  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  extend 
the  same  principle  to  other  classes  of  society.  I 
will  ask  those  Christians  who  hear  me,  candidly 
and  dispassionately,  to  examine  their  own  minds, 
and  to  say  how  much  of  their  opinions,  with  respect 
to  the  Jews,  is  the  offspring  of  pre  judice  and  edu- 
cation? Most  of  us  have  been  taught,  from  earliest 
infancy,  to  entertain  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
them.  The  books  we  read,  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare  himself  has  been  instrumental  in  fixing  this 
unchristian  hatred  to  a portion  of  our  fellow  men. 
A modern  dramatist, (I  rejoice  to  say  it  for  the  honor 
of  Christianity)  ventured  to  be  their  advocate,  and 
what  is  more,  with  success.  Wchave  seen,  sir,  that 
in  the  same  country,  in  proportion  as  true  Christia- 
nity, in  proportion  as  science  and  civilization  have 
advanced,  the  condition  of  the  Jew  has  been  imerr 
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cd;  while  his  character  has  uniformly  risen  to  the 
level  of  that  condition.  Will  any  one  seriously  com- 
pare the  Jews  of  England,  at  the  present  day,  with 
the  same  people  a few  centuries  back,  when  they 
were  degraded  and  oppressed  by  the  kings  of  that 
country?  Will  they  bear  a comparison  with  the  Jews 
of  Portugal  or  Turkey?  To  come  nearer  home,  I will 
ask,  whether  the  American  Jew  is  distinguished 
by  those  characteristics  so  invidiously  assigned 
to  him  by  his  enemies?  Sir,  I have  had  the  honor  of 
being  acquainted  with  a number  of  American  Jews, 
and  1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I have  found 
the  same  proportion  of  estimable  individuals  as  in 
any  other  class.  None,  sir,  are  more  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  our  com- 
mon country;  the  myre  so,  as  it  is  the  only  one  on 
«°arth  they  are  permitted  to  call  theirs.  None  have 
more  gallantly  and  devotedly  espoused  its  cause, 
both  in  the  late  and  revolutionary  war;  none  feel  a 
livelier  sense  vof  gratitude  and  affection  for  the 
Biildand  liberal  institutions  of  this  country,  which 
not  only  allows  them  publicly  and  freely  the  en- 
joyment and  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  also,  with 
the  exception  of  Maryland,  has  done  away  all  odi- 
ous political  and  civil  discriminations.  In  the  city 
which  I have  the  honor  to  represent, there  are  Jew- 
ish families  who, in  point  of  respectability  and  worth, 
are  inferior  to  none;  who  are  known  only  as  differ- 
ing from  the  Christian  in  their  religious  tenets;  who 
are  educated  in  the  same  schools  with  our  youth, 
and  like  them,  glory  in  being  Americans  and  freemen. 
Have  we  had  any  cause  thus  far  to  repent  of  our 
liberality — rather  of  our  justice?  Sir,  I abhor  intole- 
rance; and  yet,  I can  scarcely  regard  tolerance  as  a 
virtue.  W hat!  has  weak  and  erring  man  a right  to 
give  permission  to  his  fellow  creature  to  offer  his 
adorations  to  the  Supreme  Being?  Did  I not  feel 
myself  some  how  restrained  from  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject, I could  show  tjiat  the  idea  of  such  permission , 
or  toleration,  is  impiety!  But  I content  myself  with 
calling  your  attention  to  what  has  been  the  effects, 
in  tlris  country,  of  leaving  religion  to  be  taughtfrom 
the  pulpit,  or  instilled  by  early  education.  Is  there 
less  genuine  religion  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other?  For  if  the  interference  of  government  be  ne- 
cessary to  support  it,  such  ought  to  be  the  natural 
consequence.  Sir,  I believe  there  is  more.  And  I 
believe,  that  if  the  success  of  true  religion  were  the 
only  end  in  view,  other  nations  would  follow  our 
example.  I believe  that  in  no  countries  are  there 
more  atheists  and  deists,  than  in  those  where  but 
one  religion  is  permitted.  All  men  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  religious,  and  provided  they  can  find 
one  which  meet?  the  approbation  of  their  judg- 
ments, they  will  embrace  it.  The  man  who  cannot 
subscribe  to  all  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  may 
yet  be  a protestant;  the  protestant  may  be  a church- 
man, the  presbyterian  a quaker  or  a methodist,  ac- 
cording to  his  belief.  The  inquisition  allows  him 
but  one  choice,  and  lie  must  be  either  what  is  thus 
allowed,  or  nothing.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of 
this  legislature  to  guard  and  preserve  the  faith  free 
from  schism  and  innovation ; otherwise,  we  have  been 
extremely  remiss  in  this  important  branch  of  our 
duties.  I do  not  recollect  a single  act  of  assembly, 
passed  for  this  purpose,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  government,  and  I hope  none  ever  will.  The 
propagation  of  error  has  never  been  prevented  by 
force,  but  force  has  sometimes  given  permanence 
to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  ephemeral. 

Were  we  about  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity,  the  true  mode  would  be  to  treat 
. them  with  kindness,  and  to  allow  them  a full  parti- 
cipation in  every  thing  gu?  country  affords.  When 


men  are  proscribed  for  their  opinions,  those  opini- 
ons become  dear  to  them;  like  the  traveller  in  the 
storm,  they  draw  the  mantle  closer  about  them;  but 
on  the  return  of  the  warm  and  genial  sun,  they  cast 
it  carelessly  away.  Some  reasons  haye  been  urged 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  whose  force  I must 
own  myself  unable  to  comprehend.  We  are  told, 
that  it  will  hold  out  inducements  to  the  Jews  to  mi- 
grate to  this  country  from  abroad.  Without  stop- 
ping to  enquire  whether  this  would  be  an  evil,  I 
shall  simply  reply  that  this  inducement  already  ex- 
ists. If  it  can  seriously  be  supposed,  that  the  pros  - 
pect of  obtaining  offices  would  invite  the  Jews  to 
this  country,  lias  not  this  invitation  been  already 
given  by  the  constitution  of  the  union,  as  well  as  of 
the  neighboring  s.tates?  It  has  been  objected  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  this  country 
is  but  small;  that  to  alter  the  constitution  for  these, 
would  be  carrying  liberality  too  far.  Sir,  I think 
very  differently  on  this  subject,  If  but  one  Ameri- 
can citizen  be  deprived  of  his  just  rights,  and  it  be 
in  our  power  to  redress  them,  it  is  our  duty  to  dp 
so,  either  by  our  own  act,  or  by  devising  other  suit- 
able means.  It  has  been  repeated  that  there  is  no 
intolerance  in  withholding  from  the  Jews  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  citizenship.  It  is  asked  are  they 
not  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion? 
Are  they  not  permitted  to  hold  property,  and  to 
pursue  the  occupations  in  life  most  agreeable  to 
them,  excepting  only  the  profession  of  the  law? 
Are  they  not  permitted  to  vote  at  elections,  and 
thus  allowed  a voice  in  the  formation  of  the  laws?  I 
own,  sir,  that  this  is  true,  but  why  allow  them  even 
these  privileges?  Suppose  them  allowed  but  one  less 
than  they  at  present  enjoy;  for  instance  the  right  to 
vote,  and  that  application  were  now  made  in  their  fa- 
vor; would  not  the  same  arguments  he  urged  in  op- 
position to  the  granting  that  request,  that  we  have 
heard  on  this  occasion,  that  an  attempt  is  made  to 
procure  for  them  the  enjoyment  of  every  privilege? 
To  go  still  further,  suppose  them  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  Jews  of  England,  and  an  attempt 
were  made  to  extend  to  them  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, would  not  the  same  arguments  in  opposition 
still  be  urged?  Pursuing  this  train  of  thought  where 
would  it  end?  Sir,  it  would  end  in  consigning  the 
Jews  to  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition.  The  self- 
same arguments  that  have  been  arrayed  this  day, 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  your  table,  have 
been  heard  from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  engag'cd 
in  preparing  the  racks,  the  chains,  the  fires,  for  the 
persecuted  Jew.  They  are  unworthy  of  an  Ameri- 
can, and  ought  to  be  abhorred  by  him,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  are  the  constant  theme 
of  those  who  perpetrate  the  most  horrid  crimes  in 
thp  name  of  religion — of  those  “whose  banner  is 
stolen  from  the  altar  of  God,  and  whose  forces  a,re 
congregated  from  the  abysses  of  hell.” 

There  is  one  thing  which  ought  to  teach  us  cha- 
rity to  ali  who  w orship  God  in  a manner  different 
from  us;  that  in  countries  under  the  government  of 
the  inquisition,  those  grangers  who  profess  the  pro- 
testant religion  are  regarded  in  the  same  light  as; 
the  Jews;  they  are  even  known  by  the  same  name, 
and  but  for  the  fear  of  the  governments  to  which 
they  belong,  would  be  treated  with  the  same  cruel- 
ty and  opprobium.  As  far  as  epithets  can  shew  the 
extent  of  this  bigotry  and  prejudice,  the  unfortu- 
nate heretics  are  in  a situation  little  better  than  the 
unfortunate  Jews.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. If  man  errs  in  his  belief  is  there  no  judge? 
There  is,  and  that  Judge  has  emphatically  declared 
to  men, '“judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.”  I wish  to 
be  distinctly  understood,  as  having  119  yrtention 
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express  an  unfavorable  idea  of  any  particular  deno- 
mination. 1 speak  only  of  the  abuses  committed  in 
the  name  of  Christianity, and  those  abuses  have  rare- 
ly failed  to  be  practised,  whenever  there  is  an  ex- 
elusive  religion  maintained  by  coercion  of  any  kind. 

If  we  look  abroad,  we  will  find  that  the  persecut- 
ing1 spirit  is  not  the  inseparable  attendant  of  Catho- 
licism; and  the  history  of  our  own  country  proves, 
that  protestants  may  sometimes  be  intolerant. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I own  I have  heard  it  with 
some  surprise,  that  the  subject  proposed  to  be  re- 
medied by  the  bill  is  of  a nature  purely  abstract; 
that  no  serious  cause  of  complaint  exists.  It  is  true, 
air,  that  there  lias  been  no  deputation  from  those 
people  to  solicit  personally,  or  to  make  known  their 
wishes  with  respect  to  this  bill.  Far  from  being 
construed  unfavorably  for  them,  there  is  a delicacy 
in  thus  declining  to  weary  you  with  importunities, 
which  deserves  to  be  admired.  But  can  any  one 
fora  moment  suppose,  that  a native  American  citi 
zen,  whatever  his  religion  may  be,  can  be  insensi 
ble  to  the  enjoyment  of  privileges,  so  highly  prized 
by  all  his  countrymen?  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  be 
insensible  to  the  indignity  of  being  placed  in  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  rights?  No  sir;  although  the  Jews 
are  silent  on  this  occasion,  they  are  far  from  being 
insensible.  They  look  to  the  decision  of  this  house 
with  the  deepest  interest,  as  one,  that  will  restore 
them  to  their  just  rank  under  the  constitution,  that 
they  are  so  fuUy  entitled  to  claim,  by  every  reason 
of  sound  policy,  as  well  as  by  the  constitution  of  the 
union.  It  is  but  a few  days  since  I read  an  account 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  Baltimore,  of  a public 
examination  at  the  principal  seminary  of  learning 
in  that  place.  To  the  son  of  a Jew,  little  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  awarded  the  first  prize, 
in  every  branch  of  education;  and  to  crown  all,  he 
was  declared  to  have  surpassed  his  companions  in 
good  conduct  and  morality,  as.  he  had  in  superior 
endowments  of  mind!  I own  I feel  a mortification 
when  I reflect  that  the  talents,  learning,  and  meri- 
torious deportment  of  this  youth,  can  lead  him  to 
none  of  the  offices  and  honors  of  his  native  state. 
— That  he  cannot  apply  himself  to  the  profession  of 
the  law',  or  aspire  to  a rank  in  the  volunteer  compa- 
ny in  which  he  may  have  signalized  his  valoi\  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  this  youth,  or  his  parents,  to  feel  no  morti- 
fication at  the  existence  of  a distinction  so  invidious? 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  praising  the 
liberality  of  our  institutions,  will  with  difficulty  be- 
lieve this  fact.  The  feeling  I have  for  the  honor  of 
my  country,  for  the  character  of  this  state,  is  a much 
more  powerful  motive  for  me,  in  voting  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  than  the  mere  desire  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  Jews.  I would  not  have  it  said,  that  we 
resorted,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  power  and 
coercion  in  matters  of  opinion,  whether  religious  or 
political.  No  circumstance  lias  tended  s«  much  to 
raise  our  character  among  enlightened  men  abroad, 
as  our  supposed  exemption  from  this  spirit  of  illi- 
berality.  By  the  adjoining  states  this  praise  is  just- 
ly merited;  and  so  inseparably  did  1 suppose  the 
principle  connected  with  our  political  institutions, 
that  when  Maryland  was  first  mentioned  to  me  as  an 
exception,  it  excited  my  astonishment,  for  I believ- 
ed the  principle  universal  in  our  country.  I hope 
for  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  state 
of  Maryland,  the  billon  your  table  will  pass. 

I c.efy  any  one  to  produce  the  dictum,  or  opinion, 
of  any  American  statesman,  whose  opinion  is  worth 
citing,  in  favor  of  a re’igious  test  for  political  pur- 
poses; or  the  example  of  any  state  which  has  with- 


chusetts)  it  is  true,  there  is  a test;  but  even  this,  is 
only  applicable  to  a few  of  the  higher  offices;  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  instance  ofastate  having  reject- 
ed a formal  attempt  to  do  it  away.  In  every  consti- 
tution formed  since  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
test  has  been  rejected;  and  by  some  it  is  even  pro- 
vided that  none  shall  ever  be  required.  Jews  have 
been  employed  oath  under  the  state  and  general 
goveramenls,  in  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and 
honor.  In  North  Carolina,  a memorable  instance  is 
on  record,  of  an  attempt  to  expel  Mr.  Henry,  a Jew, 
from  the  legislature  of  that  state,  of  which  he  was 
a member.  The  speech  delivered  bv  him  on  that 
occasion,  I hold  in  my  hand,  published  in  a collec- 
tion, called  the  American  Orator;  a book  given  to 
your  children  at  school,  and  containing  those  prin- 
ciples of  republican  truth  you  wish  to  see  earliest 
implanted  in  their  minds.  1 will  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  some  passages  from  it.  [Here  Mr.  Brac- 
kenridge  read  a part  of  he  speech].  Mr.  Henry 
prevailed,  and  it  is  a part  of  our  education  as  Ame- 
ricans to  love  and  cherish  the  sentiments  uttered  by 
him  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  same  book,  we  have  at  least  ten  speeches 
all  upon  this  subject,  from  the  most  celebrated  ora- 
tors of  Great  Britain.  The  names  of  Chatham,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Grattan  and  Erskine,  are  given  to  us  as 
the  champions  of  universal  - toleration;  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  catholic,  and  the  dissenter,  they  speak 
with  the  irresistable  energy  of  truth;  they  teach  11s 
to  detest  the  unnatural  union  of  church  and  state, 
and  to  abominate  the  interference  of  earthly  pow- 
er  in  matters  of  religion.  W:'y  put  this  hook  into 
the  hands  of  your  children,  if  it  be  not  to  instil  into 
their  minds  the  sentiments  that  American  citizens 
ought  to  entertain?  Where  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  struggle  of  the  catholic  and  the  dissen- 
ter, for  the  liberty  of  conscience  in  England,  in 
which  we  all  so.  sincerely  sympathize,  and  the  effort 
now  made  tq  procure  the  Same  tiling  in  this  state  for 
the  persecuted  Jews?  Is  not  the  proscription  the 
same  in  both  instances!*  Do  they  not  both  nit.  I ) i the 
same  right  to  oiler  their  adorations  to  tire  Devy, 
free  from  the  animadversions  tf  government?  The 
case  is  the  same — it  cannot  be  distingm  I. 

Some  remarks  have  fallen  from  gentlemen  that, 
in  my  mind,  go  further  to  prove  the  weaknes  of  the 
opposition  to  the  bill,  than  even  the  arguments  hat 
maybe  urged  in  its  support.  From  wii;t  other 
cause  could  itbe  seriously  asserted,  that  if  this  bill 
passes  we  may  have  ir.fi  dels  and  Turks  in  office— 
we  mav  have  the  processions  of  the  Juggernaut 
crushing  to  death  its  wretched  victims  In  the  public 
highways!  1 will  ask  whether  any  thing  of  the  kind 
has  yet  taken  place  in  any  part  of  this  country? 
Would  not  these  acts  be  in  violation  of  tli  laws, 
and  the  public  peace  and  tranquility?  I ha-  p never 
contended  that  where  opinions  manifest  themselves 
in  acts,  detrimental  to  the  peace  of  society,  that 
those  acts  ought  not  to  be  punished.  But.  I say, 
that  as  long  as  l keep  my  thoughts  to  myself,  or  their 
manifestation  neither  violates  the  laws  nor  does  any 
injury  to  my  neighbor,  no  one  has  a right  to  molest 
me  for  them.  This  is  the  right  I claim  as  an  Ame- 
rican citizen;  and  1 proclaim  it  persecution,  when 
any  one  forcibly  interrupts  the  free  enjoyment  of 
my  opinions,  whether  they  be  in  matters  of  religion, 
j politics  orscicncc;  provided  I so  use  them,  as  neither 
to  insult  nor  injure  my  neighbors,  nor  violate  the. 
j laws  of  the  land.  Where  the  matter  is  a mere  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  I hold  my  right  unquestionable 
to  differ  from  any  other  man,  or  from  all  mankind, 


held  from  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  religion  j be  the  subject  what  it  may.  As  to  the  Turk,  or  the 
In  one  of  the  states  (Mussa- 1 infidel,  I scarcely  know  liow  to  reply,  we  never  had 
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more  than  two  or  three  Turks  in  this  country:  I 
cannot  be  brought  to  believe,  that  there  is  so  much 
danger  of  the  people  electing  a Turk  to  the  legis- 
lature, as  to  require  to  be  especially  guarded 
against  by  the  constitution.  If  by  the  term  infidels, 
be  meant  such  individuals  amongst  us  as  deny  the 
sacred  scriptures  altogether.  I assert  that  no  test 
can  be  effectual  with  respect  to  them,  but  a know- 
ledge of  their  opinion  and  habits  of  life,  amongst 
their  neighbors  and  acquaintance.  The  constitution- 
al test  places  it  in  their  power  to  acquit  or  condemn 
themselves  at  pleasure;  there  can  therefore  be  no 
greater  absurdity  than  to  subject  them  to  such  a 
trial.  Nay,  its  effects  would  be  worse:  for  suppose 
the  case  of  one  whose  misfortune  should  be  to  dis- 
believe, yet  under  the  influence  of  honor  and  truth, 
deriyed  from  early  education,  a practical  Christian 
unknown  to  himself,  such  a man  would  decline  the 
test:  ar.d  although  I might  not  be  disposed  to  dispute 
if  any  one  should  deny  this  to  be  an  evil, yet  who  will 
not  agree  with  me  in  saying,that  it  is  an  abomination, 
that  the  infidel,  who  has  no  regard  to  truth  and  ho- 
nor, should  be  furnished  with  a mask  of  religion  to 
wear  in  the  prospect  of  gain?  If  a man  swear  falsely, 
as  a witness,  his  falsehood  can  be  proved  by  wit- 
nesses; but  in  this  instance,  what  witness  but  Omni- 
science can  convict  him?  To  the  charge  of  having 
abused  the  test,  he  can  allege  that  his  belief  has 
been  shaken  since,  or  that  he  is  now  convinced. 
The  test  is  therefore  useless  for  temporal  purposes. 
If  by  the  term  infidel,  be  meant  the  unconverted 
aborigines  of  this  country,  or  the  East  Indians  and 
Chinese,  I must  reply  again,  that  the  possibility  of 
their  being  elected-to  any  offices  in  this  country,  is 
too  remote  to  require  any  constitutional  provision. 
But,  sir,  this  bill  is  not  intended  for  the  relief  of  infi- 
delsor  Turks:  it  is  intended  specifically  in  behalf  of 
the  Jews;  aqd  I must  confess,  that  I labor  under  la- 
mentable ignorance  if  I am  wrong  in  thinking  that 
the  Jewish  religion  is  not  to  be  placed  on  a footing 
with  that  of  the  Turk,  or  idolater!  It  has  beenimpres- 
sed  upon  my  mind, that  the  Jewish  religion  is  divine, 
that  we  should  believe  in  the  books  of  the  old 
Testament,  as  well  as  they,  although  we  believe 
■more  than  they  do.  We  concur  in  the  belief  of  what 
constitutes  the  base  and  foundation  of  Christianity; 
take  away  that  foundation,  and  where  is  the  super- 
structure? And  why  should  we  quarrel  with  them, 
if.they  should,  persevere  in  continuing  their  abode 
in  the  darker  apartments  below,  while  we  ascend 
to  the  more  lofty  parts  of  the  dwelling,  where  we 
can  breath  a freer  air,  and  be  surrounded  by  a pu- 
rer light? 

I am  sensible  that  I have  trespassed  much  on  the 
patience  of  this  house,  on  a subject  in  which  the 
character  of  this  state  may  appear  more  deeply  in- 
volved than  its  int-.  rests;  but  1 feel  on  that  occasion 
as  I would  for  myself;  the  character  of  justice  and 
liberality  is  far  dearer  to  me,  than  the  preservation 
of  property:  and  I see  no  reason  why  a state  ought 
not  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  motive. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  question 
has  been  put,  bv  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  that  1 
feel  myself  constrained  to  notice — though,  I confess, 
with  reluctance.  It  lias  been  stated  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  is  incompatible  with  the  respect  we  owe 
to  the  Christ  ian  religion;  that  this  is  a Christian  land 
— ‘.hat  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  be  legally 
avowed  and  acknowledged;  that  its  support  will  be 
-weakened  by  abolishing  the  test.  Sir,  1 can  see  no 
disrespect  offered  to  any  system  of  religion,  when 
the  government  simply  declares,  that  every  man  may 
enjoy  his  own,  provided  he  discharges  his  social  duties ; 
and  that  its  only  foundation  must  be  the  zeal, 


affection  and  faith  of  those  who  profess  it.  I firmly 
believe  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Christian  religion,  to 
suppose  that  it  stands  in  need  of  the  temporal  arm 
for  its  support.  It  has  flourished  in  despite  of  tem- 
poral power:  by  the  interference  of  temporal  power 
alone,  in  its  behalf,  lias  its  progress  ever  been  re- 
tarded, or  its  principles  perverted. 

But  this  is  a Christian  land,  and  we  are  Christians! 

I rejoice  that  it  is  so;  and  I hope  we  will  show  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  name,  by  acting  with  Christian 
spirit.  The  Great  Author  of  our  religion  teaches 
us  charity  and  forbearance  to  the  errors  and  frail- 
ties of  ourfellow-men.  He  promised  to  hisfollowers, 
not  worldly  benefits,  but  crowns  of  glory  in  heaven; 
lie  emphatically  declared,  that  his  kingdom  -was  not 
of  this  world.  Far  from  inculcating  unkindness  and 
resentment  to  those  of  the  Jews  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  him,  he  even  forgave  those  among  them 
who  were  his  persecutors  and  enemies.  Do  we  find 
any  injunction  bequeathed  to  his  followers,  to  pur- 
sue his  enemies  with  vengeance?  No — his  last  words 
was  a prayer  for  their  forgiveness.  But  this  is  a 
Christian  land!  I would  ask  how  did  it  become  so? 
Perhaps  we  violated  no  principle  of  justice,  with  re- 
spect to  the  unfortunate  heathen,  whom  we  found 
here  in  possession  of  the  soil;  but  let  us  cast  our 
eyes  to  the  south,  and  view  the  conquests  of  Cortez 
and  Pizzarro;  they  too  are  Christian  lands!  and  how 
did  they  become  so  ? I can  fancy  to  myself  the 
wretched  Guatimozin,  stretched  on  burning  coals* 
for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  suspected  of  vn- 
revealed  treasures,  and  hear  him  rebuke  bis  less  pati- 
ent companion  in  misery,  by  the  simple,  but  heroic 
question,  “am  I on  a bed  of  roses?”  No,  sir;  the  soil 
we  inhabit  yields  its  fruits  to  the  just  as  well  as  the 
unjust:  the  sun  sheds  his  glorious  beams  equally  on 
all.  Perhaps  the  meaning  of  those  gentlemen,  who 
have  so  earnestly  pressed  this  part  of  the  subject, 
is,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  being  Christians,  it  is,  therefore,  a Christian 
land.  For  the  same  reason,  sir,  it  might  be  a Catho- 
lic, Episcopal,  or  Presbyterian  land!  In  looking  at 
the  constitutions,  I find  that  our  political  compacts 
are  not  entered  into  as  Christians,  but  as  men.  In 
looking  back  to  our  struggle  for  independence,  I 
find  that  we  contended  for  the  unalienable  rights  oj 
man,  and  not  for  Christianity.  If  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, of  our  being  for  the  greater  part  Chris- 
tians, would  entitle  us  to  proscribe  other  religions, 
the  same  reason  will  entitle  any  of  the  sects  of  Chris- 
tianity to  proscribe  the  rest. 

If  we  may  venture  to  assign  a cause  why  the  dis- 
covery of  America  was  permitted,  I know  ol  none 
more  rational,  than  that  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  to 
open  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  eveiy  nation. 
In  my  mind,  it  excites  the  most  pleasing  reflections 
to  behold  even  the  Jew,  to  whom  the  world  is  dark 
and  cheerless,  exulting  in  finding  a home  in  this 
land — in  discovering  here  one  sunny  spot  at  last! 
In  perusing  an  elegant  pamphlet,  lately  published 
in  New- York,  from  the  pen  of  an  American  Jew,  I 
rejoice  to  find  myself  the  citizen  of  a country  whose 
benevQlent  conduct  has  merited  such  an  eulogium. 
“I.e4-  us  turn,  then,”  says  he,  “from  Europe,  and 
her  errors  of  opinion  on  points  of  faith,  to  contem- 
plate a more  noble  prospect.  Oun  country,  the 
bright  example  of  universal  tolerance,  of  liberality, 
true  religion,  and  good  faith.  In  the  formation  and 
arrangement  of  our  civil  code,  the  sages  and  patri- 
ots, whose  collected  wisdom  adopted  them,  closed 
the  doors  upon  that  great  evil  which  has  shaken  the 
old  world  to  its  centre.  They  proclaimed  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  left  the  errors  of  the  heart  to  be 
judged  at  that  tribunal,  whose  rights  should  never 
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have  been  usurped.  Here  no  inequality  of  privi- 
leges, no  asperity  of  opinion,  no  invidious  distinc- 
tions exist;  dignity  is  blended  with  equality;  justice 
administered  impartially;  merit  alone  has  a fixed 
value;  and  each  man  is  stimulated  by  the  same  laud- 
able ambition — an  ambition  of  doing  his  duty,  and 
meriting  the  good  will  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Until 
the  Jews  can  recover  their  ancient  rights  and  domi- 
nions, and  take  their  rank  among  the  governments 
of  the  earth,  this  is  their  chosen  country;  here 
they  can  rest  with  the  persecuted  from  every  clime, 
secure  in  their  persons  and  property,  protected 
from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  participating  of 
equal  rights  and  immunities.” 

Sir,  I have  done.  I trust  I have  satisfied  every 
member  of  this  house,  of  the  justice  of  the  positions 
1 have  undertaken  to  maintain.  I hope  we  shall  no 
longer  persevere  in  withholding  from  the  Jews  pri- 
vileges to  which  they  are  constitutionally  entitled. 
The  attempt  to  prove  that  there  exists  weighty  rea- 
sons of  state  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  these 
privileges,  appears  to  me  futile.  We  run  no  risk 
in  following  the  example  of  the  enlightened  fram- 
ers of  the  federal  compact,  with  the  great  Washing- 
ton at  their  head.  Let  us  boldly  pursue,  at  once,  the 
only  course  that  can  save  us  from  innumerable  er- 
rors: that  is,  to  sever,  at  once,  the  unnatural  union 
between  power  and  opinion — between  politics  and 
rclig'ion.  Let  us  “give  unto  Caesar  those  things  that 
art  Cxsar’s,  and  unto  God  those  things  that  are 
God’s.” 


Colonization  Society. 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation society  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  from  their  agent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mead, 
relative  to  a most  interesting  subject,  to  which  they 
some  time  since  solicited  the  public  attention. — 
They  return  their  warmest  thanks  to  those  from 
whose  benevolence  they  have  received  contribu- 
tions; and  they  hope  that,  although  a considerable 
sum  is  still  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  their  ob- 
ject, their  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  will  be  effectual. 

(^Contributors  will  please  to  send  their  names 
and  sums  to  David  English,  esq.  treasurer. 

Milledgeville , May  4th , 1819. 

Mr  dear  sir— -This  day,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  day  of  bondage  and  sorrow  to  the  poor  Africans 
on  whose  account  I was  sent  to  this  place,  has  been 
turned  into  a day  of  liberty  and  joy  to  them.  At 
least,  I confidently  hope  that  the  arrangements  we 
have  made  will  eventuate  thus  happily,  and  that, 
before  the  year  is  ended,  they  will  see  their  native 
land  and  all  which  they  love  most  on  earth.  The 
governor  Ins  postponed  the  sale,  and  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  seeking  among  the  humane  and 
generous  of  this  southern  country,  the  means  of 
their  redemption.  I enter  upon  this  task  to-mor- 
row, by  convening  the  citizens  of  this  place  to  form 
an  auxiliary  society.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
recover  those  poor  creatures  into  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain individuals  who  were  concerned  either  in  their 
first  capture,  or  in  their  purchase  and  introduction 
into  this  state — but  there  is,  I hope,  nothing  to  fear 
from  this  combination  of  avarice  and  oppression 
against  the  elaims  of  justice  and  humanity.  I arriv- 
ed hereon  Saturday  evening,  and  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing walked  out  to  their  little  encampment  in  the 
vicinity  ofthe  town  to  see  them.  As  I approached 
their  habitation  I found  them  gathered  round  a good 
•old  man,  into  whose  care  they  had  been  given,  and 


who  was  telling  them  that  some  good  people  had 
sent  me  to  prevent  their  sale,  and  carry  them  back 
to  Africa.  I wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  to 
have  witnessed  their  joy;  they  crowded  around  me 
and  by  turns  took  hold  of  my  hands,  and  in  broken 
English  expressed  their  gratitude.  They  at  first 
(as  the  old  man  told  me)  would  scarcely  believe  it; 
they  bad  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  before,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  they  should  doubt  it.  Even  the 
next  day  one  of  them  said  to  him,  “white  people 
never  send  negroes  back  to  Africa;  1 never  see  my 
children  again.”  The  old  man  who  had  gained 
their  confidence,  asked  them  if  he  ever  told  them  a 
lie,  and  this  seemed  to  encourage  their  faith.  A 
very  strong  attachment  has  grown  up  between  them 
and  him,  and  I have  seen  them  shed  tears  while 
speaking  to  them  about  leaving  him.  He  asked 
one,  who  seemed  more  overjoyed  than  the  rest  at 
the  thought  of  going,  “if  he  wanted  to  leave  old 
Daniel,  (for  that  is  his  name,)  who  had  taken 
such  good  care  of  him,  and  given  him  so  much  good 
messes?”  The  poor  fellow  hung  his  head  as  if  con- 
victed of  ingratitude,  and  then  said  “he  did  not  want 
to  leave  him,  but  wanted  home  better;”  and  promis- 
ed that  “if  he  would  go  to  Africa  he  would  serve 
him  two,  three  years,  and  give  him  too  much  good 
things.”  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  a few  moments 
were  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  they  were  the 
children  of  the  same  God  with  ourselves,  having  the 
same  affections,  and  capable  ofthe  same  enjoyments. 
On  their  countenance  1 could  see  written  these  me- 
morable words:  “Am  I not  a man  and  a brother?” 
Some  of  them  so  strikingly  resemble  some  of  our 
American  negroes,  that  1 could  have  sworn  1 had 
seen  them  before,  had  I met  them  in  any  other  place 
or  under  different  circumstances.  Some  of  them 
have  very  sensible  and  amiable  countenances,  while 
others  are  vacant  and  unmeaning.  They  were 
captured  in  two  parcels  from  Angola  and  Fowah, 
and  brought  „ together  at  the  Rio  Pangos,  from 
whence  they  were  shipped.  I learned  the  history 
of  each  one,  and  discovered  that,  so  far  from  all 
being  taken  in  war  and  sold,  instead  of  being  killed, 
as  the  advocates  of  the  slave  trade  maintain,  not 
one  of  these  were  prisoners  of  war,  but  most  of  them 
seized  by  wretches  hired  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
fields,  on  the  road,  or  sleeping  in  their  houses.  They 
express,  by  word,  and  the  dismal  contortion  of  their 
facts,  the  greatest  horror  at  their  treatment  during 
the  passage.  Every  morning  many  were  taken 
out  ofthe  hold  dead,  and  thrown  (as  they  say)  to  be 
messes  for  the  fish,  and  the  rest  could  scarcely 
live  for  the  horrid  smell  of  the  ship.  It  was  in  this 
cargo,  or  the  one  seized  a short  time  before,  and 
brought  into  Savannah,  while  off  our  coast,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  the  flesh 
from  their  own  arms,  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  Jn 
conversing  with  such  of  them  as  had  learned  to 
speak  the  English  tolerably  well,  I found  that  they 
had  been  to  Sierra  Leone  and  Sherbro,  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  those  places.  Many  of  them 
had  seen  Kissell,  and  said  he  was  a good  man;  and, 
when  I mentioned  the  name  of  Paul  Cuffee,  half  u 
dozen  at  least  cried  out  yes!  yes!  They  seemed  to 
know  and  appreciate  his  character.  One  ofthe  boys 
in  the  parcel  can  write  Arabic;  and,  I am  told,  in 
the  other  parcel  which  were  sold,  there  were  seve- 
ral who  must  have  been  great  men  in  their  country, 
and  who  had  made  considerable  proficiency  in  such 
learning  as  might  he  acquired  by  intercourse  with 
the  northern  part  of  Africa.  One  of  them  asked 
with  great  concern,  if  we  would  not  send  back  tho‘e 
who  were  sold  last  year,  and  seemed  distressed  a*, 
being  told  that  it  would  be  impossible.  A gentle 
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man,  who  was  present  at  their  sale,  describes  their 
parting'  to  their  several  masters  as  a most  afflicting 
scene.  When  they  bid  each  other  farewell,  never 
expecting  to  meet  again,  they  wept  most  bitterly, 
and  plainly  proved  that  the  feelings  of  nature  were 
as  strong  in  them  as  in  any  others.  This  is  a dread- 
ful subject  to  write  about,  my  dear  friend,  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  give  you  such  a detail:  we  must  know 
the  extent  of  the  eVil  before  we  can  apply  a reme- 
dy. 

The  Africans  whose  release  we  are  seeking  w ill 
be  left  under  the  care  of  the  same  good  old  man  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  whom  I cannot  mention  too 
often  with  too  much  commendation.  God  seems  to 
have  raised  him  up  to  be  the  friend  of  these  unfor- 
tunate race  of  beings;  he  is  never  as  happy  as  when 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  ever  look  up  to  him 
as  their  best  friend.  He  is  universally  beloved  in 
this  place.  You  cannot  mention  his  name,  but  each 
one  exclaims,  ‘Daniel  is  the  best  man  in  the  world, 
and  the  fittest  person  to  manage  these  poor  cap- 
tives.* So  much  is  he  devoted  to  this  cause,  and  so 
generous  in  his  nature,/ that,  though  very  poor,  he 
said  he  would  give  fifty  dollars  of  his  wages  to  the 
society.  He  will  conduct  them  to  the  ship,  whene- 
ver they  go  on  to  Smith’s  Island,  if  they  be  ordered 
there;  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  them 
willing  to  follow  any  other  person,  for  they  confide 
in  no  other. 

I have  now  given  you  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion about  the  special  object  of  my  mission  to 
this  place.  On  Friday,  I set  out  for  Augusta,  where 
I shall  spend  several  days,  thence  to  Savannah, 
Beaufort,  Charleston,  Georgetown,  Wilmington* 
and  so  on  to  Virginia.  It  will  be  sometime  in  July 
before  I reach  home,  even  without  any  unexpected 
delay. 

With  sincerity,  I remain  your  friend, 

WILLIAM  MEAD. 

E.  B.  Caldwele,  esq. 

Secretary  American  colonization  society. 


Meteorological  Notices. 

The  intelligent  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  land  office  department  of  the  United  States,  Jo- 
siah  Meigs,  esq.  has  recently  favored  the  public  with 
many  interesting  remarks  on  the  “distribution  of 
caloric.”  The  following  are  some  of  them,  which 
we  insert  to  gratify  a laudable  curiosity,  as  well  as 
for  their  preservation  in  this  w ork. 

Distribution  of  caloric — July  1818. 


Mean  for  the  month. 
Detroit  73  80 

Wooster  77  99 

Zanesville  78  04 

Chillicotlie  78  53 

St.  Louis  82  19 


Mean  for  the  month. 


Jeffersonville 

Cincinnati 

Augusta 

Milledgeville 

Savannah 


81  40 
78  87 
83  68 
87  04 
85  08 


Difference  of  latitude  between  Detroit  and  Savan- 
nah, 10°  25’. 

Do.  of  longitude  between  Savannah  and  St. 

Louis  8°  26\  J • M. 


Distribution  of  caloric  for  the  year  1818, /rom  Detroit 
to  Natchez . 

Mean  annual 
temperature, 

Detroit,  lat.  42  25  N.  long.  5 55  W.  of  capitol.  47  42 


Wooster,  0. 40  49 

4 50 

50  80 

Zanesville  39  59 

5 07 

52  71 

Chillicothe  39  18 

5 55 

53  87 

Cincinnati  39  06 

7 31 

54.81 

Natchez  31  34 

13  06 

64  00 

(Tj*Tfte  geographic  positions  of  Detroit , Cincin- 


nati, and  Natchez,  are  believed  to  be  very  nearlv  cor- 
rect. 

Comparison  of  Savannah  and  Ouachitta,  for  January, 
1819. 

Difference  of  latitudes  0°  20* 


longitudes 

11°  12* 

Savannah 

Ouachitta. 

Meanitemperature 

52  66 

62  79 

Highest 

75  00 

72  00 

Least 

28  00 

38  00 

Winds.  E.  Semicircle 

37 

3 

s.&s.w. 

9 

67 

Clear 

49 

56 

Cloudy 

29 

17 

Frost 

3 

0 

J.  Brt,  esq.  of  Ouachitta,  communicates  the  fol- 
lowing:—“This  month  has  been  uncommonly  wrarm 
— vegetation  has  made  considerable  progress.  Oats 
sown  December  26,  are  this  day  (the  30th)  eight 
inches  high,  and  begin  to  set.  Peach  trees  begin  to 
blossom — Weeping  Willows  in  leaf.  Peas  sowrn  in 
the  garden,  December  10,  are  in  blossom.  Great 
multitudes  of  w ild  pigeons  passed  until  the  3d  of  the 
month;  none  have  been  seen  since.  Bears  have 
been  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jiux 
Bceujfs  and  in  the  overflow , about  lat.  33° — very  few* 
elsewhere:  they  are  now  travelling  fast  northwest- 
wardly. Sap  rising  in  the  Grape-Vines;  they  weep 
when  pruned.  The  wind  seldom  begins  to  blow 
before  8 or  9,  A.  M.  and  it  is  generally  calm  an  hour 
before  sun-set.” 

The  preceding  remarks  lead  to  a knowledge  of 
the  climate  of  the  vast  vale  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
S.  and  S.  W,  winds  at  Ouachitta,  come  from  the 
Guff,  bearing  the  temperature  of  the  stream;  their 
influence  is  sensibly  felt  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio , &c.  These  genial  winds,  passing  over 
very  ‘fertile  soils,  cause  that  luxuriance  and  gran- 
deur of  vegetable  products  which  is  rarely  seen  iix 
the  Atlantic  states. 

General  land  office,  April26, 1319. 

Mr.  Dry's  report  from  Ouachitta,  for  February* 
Mean  temperature  for  the  month,  58,  57. 

Highest  do.  78,  on  the  23d  day. 

Least  do.  29,  22d  day. 

Ouachitta,  in  lat.  31?  45’  North. 

long.  14°  45*  West  of  the  capitol. 

“During  this  month  vegetation  was  rapid  untij 
the  13th,  when  it  wras  slightly  checked.  The  white 
frost  on  the  22d  and  23d,  did  no  injury  to  the  peach 
and  pear  trees,  then  in  blossom.  The  apple  trees 
now  (28th)  begin  to  blossom;  the  peaches  are  form- 
ed; green  peas  fit  for  the  table  in  a few  days.  In  the 
beginningof  the  month,  the  asparagus  appeared  on 
the  table:  it  now  abounds.  The  forest  trees  are  all 
putting  out  their  buds,  sassafras  in  bloom.  The 
sycamore,  f Platanus  Occidental is  Linn.J  has  small 
leaves.  The  Plane  fAcer  campestris  Linn.)  has 
already  lost  its  flowers.  The  wild  gee9e,  (Anser 
Canadensis  ) have  passed.  Swallows,  f Hirando ) 
of  three  kinds,  arrive  in  great  numbers. 

Distribution  of  caloric — April,  1819. 
Montreal.  Lat.  45  38,  long.  3 26,  E.  of  the  capitol. 
Chillicothe,  (O.)  lat,  39  18,  long.  5 55,  W.  of  do. 
Montreal.  Mean  temperature,  April,  44  00 


Highest  67  00 

Lowest  31  00 

Chillicothe.  Mean  temperature  57  23 

Highest  78  00 

Lowest  30  00 


f^j-April  22— the  river  St.  Lawrence  was  fast  bound 
with  ice  at  Quebec. 
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The  limit  of  organized  life  on  our  globe  is  very 
small,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  planet. 

The  line  of  peipetual  congelation  is  a cltn'e  of  pe- 
culiar character:  at  the  equator,  its  height,  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  nearly  three  miles— in  the 
lat.  45  deg.  it  is  less  than  a mile  and  a half.  Its  height 
diminishes  as  the  latitude  increases,  and  at  the  equi- 
noctial periods  it  vanishes  before  it  reaches  either 
pole.  The  points  of  the  contact  of  this  curve  ad- 
vance to  or  recede  from  the  poles  as  the  sun  de- 
clines north  or  south  of  the  equator;  therefore,  a 
very  small  portion  only  of  the  globe  is  within  the 
region  of  perpetual  frost.  The  whole  of  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions  enjoy  the  influence  of  a por- 
tion of  caloric  once  a year.  The  summits  of  Chim- 
borazo, Popocatepetl, Mont  Blanc , the  moun- 

tains of  Thibet,  8tc.  &c.  are  alone  condemned,  by  the 
present  constitution  of  the  globe,  to  perpetual  frost 
and  sterility. 

The  inferior  limit  of  organized  life  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  superior.  Virgil,  in  describ- 
ing the  oak,  says  “quantum  vertice  ad  auras — tentum 
radiee  adTartara  tendit /”  but  Virgil  belonged  to  a 
privileged  order-  he  was  a poet  and  not,  quo  ad  hoc, 
a philosopher.  The  number  and- the  variety  of  or- 
ganized living  beings  increase  as  we  approach  the 
equator.  Much  valuable  information  of  the  mete- 
orology of  our  country  may  be  obtained  by  proper 
exertions.  It  is  not  merely  a subject  of  curiosity — 
it  is  highly  useful.  The  scientific  expedition  to  the 
■west,  under  maj.  Long,  is  honorable  to  our  govern-  j 
ment  and  country.  The  registers  of  land  offices,  | 
and  several  other  respectable  gentlemen,  have  com-  \ 
municated  to  the  writer  valuable  information  on  the  \ 
meteorology  of  the  United  States  and  territories, ! 
and  he  wishes  the  continuance  and  the  increase  of 
such  communications.  JOSIAH  MEIGS. 


Foreign  Articles. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AXD  IRELAND. 

One  of  the  largest  factories  at  Leeds  has  recently 
been  shut  up,  and  several  hundred  hands  in  conse- 
quence turned  out  of  employ.  The  proprietor  is 
about  to  remove  to  the  United  States,  to  resume  his 
business  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Superstition. — After  the  execution  of  two  persons 
at  Maidstone,  a number  of  persons  came  under  the 
gallows  to  be  cured  of  Wens,  by  having  the  part, 
rubbed  by  the  hand  of  the  deceased! 

The  Bank. — Mr.  Peal  stated  in  parliament  that  the 
bank,  by  paying  oft’ its  notes  under  SI.  had  experi- 
enced a drain  of{4,500,000/.  in  gold,  and  since  Jan. 
1819,  of  700,000/.  more— in  all  5,200,000.  But  lord 
Castlereagh  said,  that  within  eighteen  months,  the 
bank  had  paid  in  gold  the  enormous  amount  cf 
9,000,000/.  To  guard  against  this,  the  bank  is  “re- 
stricted,” and  a depreciated  coin  is  coming  into  cir- 
culation— 06  shillings  are  made  out  of  the  same 
weight  of  metal  which  heretofore  was  put  in  62, 
and  the  silver  is,  besides,  less  valuable.  The  new 
j gold  coin  is  15  per  cent,  worse  than  old  guineas,  the 
nominal  value  of  one  being  compared  with  that  of 
the  other. 

Revekii v imports  and  exports. — From  the  Lon- 
don Courier,  of  April  7 — We  communicated  to  the 
public  yesterday,  a general  view  of  the  quarter’s 
j revenue,  which  we  stated  to  be  higher  by  above 
■ 240,000/.  than  the  revenue  of  the  corresponding 
quarter,  which  was  above  730,000/.  higher  than  the 
quarter  of  1817,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement: — 

Produce  of  the  revenue,  exclusive  of  property,  or 
unappropriated  war  duties,  in  the  April  quarters 
of the  years 

1817.  1818.  1819. 


We  add  the  following  from  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, relating  to  a part  of  our  country  about  to  be- 
come h'ghly  interesting  to  us. 

J.  J.  Astor,  esq.  has  kindly  permitted  an  examina- 
tion of  a journal  kept  at  Jlstoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  nver,  by  an  officer  of  his  ship,  the  Beaver. 
It  is  regretted  that  a thermometer  was  not  employ- 
ed. From  an  examination  of  the  journal,  from 
March,  1811,  to  March,  1812,  the  following  results 
have  been  formed,  which  afford  a tolerable  idea  of 
the  meteorology  of  that  position. 


Cloudy 

116 

Rain 

122 

Clear 

164 

Fresh  gales  and  squally 

18 

Snow 

4 

Hail 

5 

Thunder  and  lightning 

3 

Frost,  hail,  ice 

8 

The  winds  were  principally  from  the  W.  and  S. 
W.  In  May,  1811,  they  planted  a garden  with  a va- 
riety of  seeds,  and  sowed  clover,  timothy,  and 
other  grass  seeds.  A turnip  taken  from  the  garden 
December  20,  weig’hed  15£  pounds,  and  was  33  in- 
ches in  circumference.  Radishes  succeeded  well. 
The  officers  and  seamen  kept  the  4th  of  July  in  a 
proper  manner.  They  had  salmon  through  the 
summer,  chiefly  furnished  by  the  Indians,  who  were, 
ui  general,  friendly.  Some  of  the  salmon  weighed 
45  lbs.  each.  Astoria  is  in  lattitude  46°  15’.  Its 
mild  temperature  depends  on  the  general  winds 
passing  oyer  a large  extent  of  ocean.  In  the  middle 
latitudes  in  both  hemispheres,  the  prevalent  winds 
are  from  the  western  semicircle,  and  the  western 
shores  of  the  two  continents  are  warmer  t han  the 
eastern.  Liverpool,  in  latitude  53°,  is  warmer  than 
Boston  in  latitude  42 * z. 


9,510,211/.  10,246,207/.  10,481,316/. 

In  the  war  duties  continued,  there  is,  under  the 
head  of  excise,  an  increase  in  this  quarter  beyond 
the  corresponding  quarter  last  year,  viz.  from 
897,203/.  to  936,494/.  The  increase  in  the  annual 
duties  to  pay  off'  bills  is  very  large  indeed,  from 
18,466/.  their  amount  in  the  quarter  ending  6'th 
April,  1818,  to  26,837/.  in  the  quarter  ending  the 
5th  April,  1819. 

The  amount  of  the  Irish  revenue  for  the  quarter 
is  not  yet  known.  The  year’s  revenue  presents  an 
increase  of  above  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
beyond  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Total  revenue  for  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1818, 
47,247,651/. 

Total  revenue  for  the  year,  ending  5th  April,  1819, 
49,056 ,563/. 

Last  night  was  presented  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons the  abstract  of  the  net  produce  of  the  revenue 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  years  ending  5th  April,  18  \ 8, 
and  5th  April,  1819,  together  with  the  income  and 
charge  of  the  consolidated  fund.  This  abstract  ena- 
bles us  to  add  some  details  to  the  above  gratifying 
general  statement. 

The  total  consolidated  fund  for  the  year,  viz.  cdh 
April,  is  42,235,726/. 

The  fund  for  the  year  before  was  only  30,598,191/. 

Though  in  this  last  quartet,  as  compared  w ith  the 
corresponding  one  last  year,  there  is  a decrease  of 
less  than  100,000/. 

In  the  annual  dates  to  pay  oif  hills,  the  excess  is 
from  13,466/.  in  the  quarter,  ending  Ay  r;’,  1818,  to 
516,837/.  in  the  present,  quarter. 

in  the  present  quarter  there  are  no  arrears  of  pro- 
perty tax;  and  the  receipt  of  arrears  for  the  whole 
year  is  not  more  than  227,000/ — whereas,  last  year  it 
was  above  one  million  and  a half. 
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In  the  customs  for  the  quarter  there  is  an  increase 
of  115,686/. — in  the  excise  an  increase  of  226,073/. 
— in  the  post  office  an  increase  of  19,000/— in  stamps 
130,000/.  which  deducted  from  the  increase,  leaves 
an  increase  in  the  quarter  of  232,709/.  The  increase 
in  the  year  is  2,963,115/. 

The  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  cor- 
responding quarter  last  year,  8,827,741/.  The  charge 
on  the  present  quarter  is  increased  to  9,770,000/. 
leaving  a deficiency  of  148,300/.  Had  the  charge 
remained  the  same  this  quarter  as  it  was  the  corres- 
ponding one,  the  excess  of  income  beyond  the 
charge  would  have  been  above  seven  hundred  and 
mntey  thousand  pounds. 

If  we  transfer  our  attention  from  our  financial  to 
our  commercial  situation,  we  shall  find  the  same 
cauise  for  satisfaction  andcongratulation.  In  the  ex- 
port of  our  produce  and  manufactures,  the  excess  of 
the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1819,  is  above  five  millions 
beyond  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1818,  and  nearly 
six  millions  beyond  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1817! 

The  ithports  are  above  six  millions  higher  than 
the  year  before,  and  above  ten  millions  higher  than 
during  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1817,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  accounts: 

An  . account  of  the  total  real  or  declared  value  of 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  united  king- 
dom, exported  from  Great  Britain  during  each  of 
the  three  years  ending  5th  Jan.  1819. 

1817.  1818.  1819. 

12,955,256/.  43,626,253/.  48,903,760/ 

Total  official  value  of  foreign  and  commercial  mer- 
chandise exported  from  Great  Britain  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

1817.  1818.  1819. 

- 14,545,864/.  11,534,516/.  12,287,174/.  * 

An  account  of  the  total  value  of  all  articles  imported 
into  Great  Britain  during  each  of  the  three  last 
years  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1819,  as  calculated  at 
the  official  rates  of  valuation. 

Foregnand  } 1817.  1818.  1819. 

colonial  C 26,406,634/.  29,962,913/.  25,880,983 

merchandise  3 
Produce  of  A 

Ireland  and  C 3,698,931/.  4,002,318/.  4,276,651 
Isle  of  Man  j 

^hrtpoiS  }30’135’585^  33,954,23!/.  40,150,634 
Such  is  the  financial  and  commercial  statement  we 
submit  to  the  country;  and  we  think  we  may  ask, 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption, whether  it  is  not  a statement  that  will  af- 
ford general  satisfaction?  Tf  the  mercantile  world 
have  been  pausing  for  the  last  two  months,  during 
the  important  deliberations  of  the  bank  committee: 
if,  with  the  prudence  and  caution  of  British  mer- 
chants, they  have  been  checking,  for  that  period, 
their  spirit  ofenter  prize  and  adventure,  we  trust, 
after  the  statement  we  have  published,  they  will 
again  go  forth,  like  giants  refreshed,  to  their  accus- 
tomed vocation  of  collecting  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  the  treasures  of  each  climate  and  country, 
in  return  for  the  manufactures  and  skill,  and  indus- 
try of  this  great  nation — as  unrivaled  in  the  arts  of 
peace  as  in  the  brilliant  achievements  and  glories 
of  war  . 

Law  case. — In  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  doc- 
tor’s commons,  April  6 — The  Hercules — piracy. — Sir 
Wm.  Scott  gave  judgment  this  day  on  the  above 
important  question,  as  regards  not  only  prizes  taken 
by  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  South  American  In- 
dependents, but  as  extends  to  goods  and  merchan- 
dise, the  proceeds  of  such  captures,  being  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  The  learned  judge 


observed,  this  was  an  application  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  claiming  on  behalf  of  certain 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain,  certain  monies,  alleged 
to  be  the  proceeds  of  goods  piratically  taken  on  the 
high  seas  by  the  ship  Hercules,  Brown,  master,  pray- 
ing this  court  to  grant  a warrant  to  arrest  such  pro- 
perty as  in  a case  of  piracy.  Another  claim  is  put 
in  by  certain  Spanish  subjects  praying  restitution, 
in  consequence  of  an  appeal  from  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  by  the  vice  admiralty  court  of  An  - 
tigua, from  which  sentence  and  proceeding  this 
court  had  dismissed  the  parties;  and  but  for  the  ob- 
jections now  taken,  restitution  would  have  foil  wed. 
There  was  no  authority  proceeding  from  the  crown 
of  Spain  which  could,  in  this  case,  resist  the  claims 
set  up  by  those  Spanish  subjects  themselves,  as  to 
the  validity  of  their  claim.  It  was  enough  that  these 
monies  were  not  proved  to  have  been  the  proceeds 
of  Spanish  property  so  taken — that  was  the  objec- 
tion of  the  claimants,  and  if  the  cOurthad  sufficient 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  such  enquiry.  After  an 
elaborate  judgment,  the  court  decreed  the  warrant 
of  arrest  to  pass. 

FRANCE. 

Gold  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000/  sterling,  is  said 
to  have  been  coined  at  the  French  mint  in  the 
sixteen  months  preceding  the  1st  of  January  last. 
We  suspect  there  is  a mistake  in  the  amount  above 
given.  But  the  coinage  has  been  very  large.  The 
gold  was  chiefly  drained  from  England. 

Trade  of  Marseilles  in  1818.  Arrivals — 7,516  ves- 
sels, the  whole  tonnage  of  which  measured  901,920 
tons,  and  were  navigated  by  75,100  seamen.  De- 
partures -8,737  vessels,  tonnage  1,048,320  tons,  na- 
vigated by  87,860  seamen. 

Crimes  and  punishments  in  France.  The  Gazette 
de  France  gives  the  following  statement  of  persons, 
tried,  convicted,  Sec.  in  Fi*ance,  during  the  years 
1813, 1814,  1815, 1816  and  1817:— 


Tried,  - 
Acquitted, 

Convicted, 

SENTENCES. 

Death,  (it  is  not  stated} 
how  many  of  these  C 
were  executed,)  3 
Compulsory  labor  for  life 
Deportation,  - 
Compulsory  labor  for  ^ 
a limited  term,  3 
Compulsory  labor  and  7 
branding,  5 

Solitary  imprisonment, 
Solitary  imprisonment") 
and  branding,  5 

Pillory,  - 
Banishment,  - 
Civil  degradation, 
Imprisonment  and  fine, 

DISTINCTIONS  OF  CRIMES 

Against  the  public,  - 
Against  individuals,  - 
Against  property,  ? 


1813; 

1814 

1815|. 

1816 

1817 

80421 

2699 

5485 

2083 

6551 1 
2175. 

9890 

3083 

14,084 

4759 

5343 

3402 

4376 

6807 

9325 

307 

183 

256 

414 

563 

346 

247 

326 

458 

49  4 

57 

50 

1401 

867 

1080 

1534 

2611 

184 

96 

96 

110 

174 

1916 

1198 

1511 

2217 

2770 

40 

23 

36 

35 

69 

6 

1 

3 

8 

4 

7 

5 

55 

66 

10 

3 

1 

2 

O 

1133 

780 

1014 

1906 

2576 

191 

174 

319 

546 

516 

1130 

902 

1206 

i 158911555 

4523 

2831 

3111 

1472217114 

SPAIN. 


A second  band  of  conspirators,  arrested  at  Valen- 
cia, have  been  hung1. 

A frigate  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Cadiz  from  Ve- 
ra Cruz  with  a large  amount  of  specie — the  whole 
given  out  to  be  private  property. 
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A hot  impressment  of  seamen  has  taken  place 
in  the  Spanish  ports  to  man  the  vessels  intended  for 
the  “grand  expedition.”  The  success  of  it  maybe 
judged  from  the  fact  stated,  that  no  less  than  six 
different  commanders  had  been  ordered  to  the  San 
Telmo  74,  who  had  all  refused  to  act,  under  a con- 
viction  that  their  own  men  could  not  be  trusted! — 
And,  in  the  face  of  these  mighty  preparations,  the 
patriot  privateers  are  every  now  and  then  overhaul- 
ing and  capturing  vessels  in  the  very  bay  of  Cadiz! 

GKIIMANY. 

During  the  last  year,  there  have  entered  the  port 
of  Lubec  957  vessels,  viz,  487  Danish,  151  Swedish, 
74  Russian, 42  Dutch,  30  Mecklenburg, 24  Prussian,  2 
Bremen,  1 Hamburg,  &c.  The  number  of  clear- 
ances was  9 75. 

hcssia. 

We  have  a report,  via  Canton,  that  a Russian  fri- 
gate had  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  islands,  which 
had  been  on  the  coast  of  California.  I he  captain 
of  the  frigate  reported  that  that  country  had  been 
ceded  to  Russia. 

Commerce  of  Petersburg.  The  following  is  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  city  of  St. 
Petersburg,  for  the  year  1818: 

Rubles,  or  about 

Ain't  of  imports  151,997,149  §33,959,344 

Ain't  of  exports,  98,983,875  22,767,291 

This  business  was  transacted  by  133  principal 
houses  and  sundry  captains  and  supercargoes -but 
the  chief  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a 
few  extensive  establishments. — The  imports  of  the 
house  of  Stieglitz  & Co.  amounted  to  more  than  21 
millions  of  rubles. 

EAST  indies. 

We  have  a table  shewing  the  amount  of  cotton 
exported  from  Calcutta  for  a whole  year,  ending 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1818.  The  total  was  295,558 
bales— 120,067  more  than  was  exported  the  preced- 
ing, and  the  exports  of  the  last  has  been  much 
greater  still.  Of  the  quantity  stated  in  the  table, 
85,289  bales  went  to  China;  161,593  to  England; 
20,355  to  France;  250  to  Holland;  16,385  to  North 
America;  5,863  to  the  Isle  of  France;  1,663  to  Den- 
mark; 4,592  to  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  641  to  Por- 
tugal. 

At  our  last  accounts,  opposition  to  the  British  had 
nearly  ceased  in  Ceylon,  and  they  were  extending 
their  empire  in  every  direction  in  the  east. 

WEST  INDIES. 

It  is  now  said  that  admiral  Popham  only  touched 
at  Havana,  with  one  frigate,  instead  of  being  in  the 
port  with  three  74’s  and  two  frigates.  So  the 
whole  story  of  the  cession  of  Cuba  is  as  true — as  we 
thought  it  was. 

MEXICO. 

Norfolk,  May  24. — The  following  facts  we  believe 
are  unknown  in  this  country;  their  authenticity, 
however,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  At  the  capture  of 
general  Mina,  near  Mexico,  about  75  of  our  country- 
men were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  were  lieut.  Lar- 
kin, of  Virginia,  and  lieut.  Hutchinson.  The  fate  of 
Mina  is  well  known,  though  the  patriot  general, 
second  in  command,  offered  42  Spanish  commission- 
ed officers,  then  in  his  power,  for  Mina’s  release, 
amongst  whom  were  two  lieutenant  colonels.  “If,” 
said  Apadoaca,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  “you  had 
forty  thousand  to  give  in  exchange,  I would  not 
spare  general  Mina.” — He  was  accordingly  shot, — 
and  so  were  the  42  Spanish  officers  in  retaliation. 
In  the  progress  of  this  fit  of  vengeance,  our  two 
countrymen,  Larkin  and  Hutchinson,  were  for- 
mally and  publicly  shot,  the  rest  were  confined  in 
a damp  and  dismal  dungeon,  to  which  the  black  hole 


of  Calcutta  would  have  been  comfortable;  of  these 
45  perished  in  afewdaysof  pestilential  air!  The  re- 
mainder were  transported  to  another  dungeon  only 
to  prolong  their  sufferings,  of  whom  four  were  af- 
terwards sent  to  Spain,  and  are  now  on  the  coast 
of  Burbary, — they  are  believed  to  be  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  the  whole  party! 

CANADA. 

From  the  National  Advocate. — It  appears  that  the 
British  are  not  without  their  troubles  in  Canada,  and 
they  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  vexatious 
disputes  with  their  colonies,  that  they  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  advancing  their  own  interest,  by 
liberating  them  all,  which,  in  the  end,  would  release 
the  mother  country  from  expensive  and  useless  dis- 
putes. In  Upper  Canada,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gour- 
lay  gave  much  trouble  to  the  British  authorities, 
and  has  sowed  the  seeds  of  discontent  too  deeply 
| to  be  readily  destroyed.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  go- 
vernor, the  duke  of  Richmond,  has  (as  usual  with 
all  governors  of  that  colony)  quarrelled  and  scolded 
the  assembly  about  voting  supplies,  the  old  cause  of 
all  disputes  in  colonies,  and  he  uses  the  following 
language  in  his  speech: — 

“I  came  to  this  province  to  take  the  government 
of  his  majesty’s  dominions  in  North  America,  with 
a sincere  desire  of  carrying  into  practice  the  inten- 
tions and  liberal  views  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  to  promote  by  every  practicable  mea- 
sure, their  general  prosperity,  to  improve  their  na- 
tural resources,  and  the  individual  happiness  of  his 
majesty’s  people. 

“A  reasonable  hope  and  expectation  was  enter- 
tained by  me,  in  accepting  this  command,  that  I 
should  meet  in  those  pursuits  with  the  cheerful  sup- 
port of  every  well  informed  person,  who  could  ap- 
preciate in  his  own  mind  my  motives,  in  undertaking 
the  charge. 

“With  these  impressions  on  my  mind,  and  with 
full  confidence  in  your  zeal,  your  loyalt  -,  and  your 
local  knowledge  of  the  public  and  private  interests 
of  the  country,  I met  you  on  yout*  legislative  duties, 
and  have  most  patiently  attended  to  your  proceed- 
ings during  a long  session,  which  I am  now  to  close 
by  prorogation. 

“You  gentlemen  of  the  legislative  council,  have 
not  disappointed  my  hopes,  and  I beg  to  return  you 
my  thanks  for  the  zeal  and  alacrity  you  have  shown 
in  all  that  more  immediately  belongs  to  your  body. 

“It  is  with  much  concern  I feel  myself  compelled 
to  say,  that  I cannot  express  to  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  assembly,  the  same  satisfaction,  nor  my  appro- 
bation of  the  general  result  of  your  labors,  (at  the 
expense  of  so  much  valuable  time)  and  of  the  pub- 
lic principles  upon  which  they  rest,  as  recorded  on 
your  journals.” 

In  the  organization  of  a provincial  government  in 
Lower  Canada,  the  British  cabinet  were  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  more  rights  and  privileges  to 
the  Canadians,  than  any  other  branch  of  his  majes- 
ty’s colonists.  This  arose  from  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  Canada,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  ad- 
joining the  United  States,  whose  example  were 
tempting  to  the  Canadians.  Controlling*  a people 
of  foreign  origin,  habits  and  language,  and  who  main- 
tained, with  rigor,  a religion  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished church,  the  British  government  found  it  ne- 
necessary  to  give  to  Canada  a certain  portion  of  ad- 
ditional rights  not  usually  enjoyed  in  provinces,  and 
the  famous  Quebec  bill  passed  by  parliament,  gua- 
ranteed to  them  these  privileges  in  perpetuity. 
They  have  a provincial  parliament,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  members  and  electors  do  not  essentially 
differ  from  those  in  the  United  States.  The  legisla- 
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tive  council,  answering  to  the  character  of  our  se-  J 
nate,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  but  the  as-  i 
sembly  is  controlled  by  the  people,  { here  is  j 
a majority  of  this  branch  composed  of  illiterate  < 
and  bigotted  members,  as  would  naturally  be  ex-  j 
pected  from  a people,  who,  like  the  generality  of 
the  Canadian  peasants,  are  ignorant  and  suspicious. 
Many  of  the  members  cannot  sign  their  names!  Pri- 
or to  the  late  war,  the  British  government  sustain- 
ed the  military  and  civil  expense  of  the  colony  at  a 
great  cost,  but  when  war  was  declared,  the  simple 
and  good  natured  Canadians,  in  a spirit  of  loyalty 
for  the  independence  of  their  country  against  the  Ame- 
rican tyrants , in  order  to' show  their  devotion  to  their 
gracious  king,  voted  supplies  with  great  liberality, 
and  made  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  ci- 
vil government.  Having*  thus  unlocked  their  cof- 
fers, and  exhibited  their  resources,  and  their  capa- 
bility to  sustain,  by  taxation,  the  expenses  of  the 
colony,  honest  John  Bull  has  continued  to  draw  upon 
them,  until  the  Canadians  began  to  think,  that  as 
war  had  terminated,  so  should  their  supplies,  and 
that,  in  future,  the  English  should  maintain  them- 
selves, and  accordingly  they  have  stopped  their  ap- 
propriations, and  the  duke  has  given  them  a sound 
scolding,  in  the  true  regal  style.  It  will  be  always 
thus  in  colonial  governments:  jealousies,  disputes 
and  trquble,  will  exist;  and  if  the  colonists  are  suffi- 
ciently strong,  they'will  endeavor  to  be  indepen- 
dent. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  and  suite,  ar- 
rived  at  Augusta,  Geo.  on  Saturday  the  15th  inst 
and  was  very  handsomely  received  by  the  civil  and 
military  authorities.  He  attended  a ball,  given  in 
honor  of  his  presence,  on  Monday  evening;  and  was 
to  leave  the  place  on  Tuesday  for  Nashville,  [T.] 
taking  Washington,  Lexington,  and  Athens  in  his 
way.  His  route  from  Nashville  will  be  regulated  by 
circumstances. 

Bank  of  the  United  States . John  Donnel,  esq.  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  branch  at  Baltimore 
vice  James  A.  Buchanan,  esq.  resigned. 

Flour,  superfine,  has  been  sold  in  Baltimore,  for 
five  dollars  per  barrel. 

The  frigate  United  Stales  has  arrived  at  Norfolk 
from  the  Mediterranean.  She  brings  nothing  new. 

The  N.  York  Gazette  of  the  19th,  inst.  states  that 
upwards  of  100  sail  of  vessels  arrived  from  sea  on 
that  and  the  previous  day,  with  full  cargoes. 

William  JD.  Robinson,  so  long  confined  by  the 
Spaniards,  has  been  released  by  them,  or  has  made 
his  escape. 

Philipps , the  singer,  has  lately  taken  his  farewell 
benefit  at  the  New  York  theatre.  Within  eighteen 
months,  besides  his  salary,  &c.  he  has  received  six 
benefits  in  that  city,  the  aggregate  produce  of  which 
amounted  to  9900  dollars,  including  expenses. 

J\I.  de  Neuville,  the  French  minister,  is  about  to 
return  home.  The  citizens  of  Washington  gave  to 
him  and  his  lady  a splendid  ball,  &c.  last  week. 
The  grand  French  national  air  of  Henri  Quatre  was 
struck  up  by  the  band  on  his  entrance,  “and  the  first 
dance  was  to  the  tune  of  the  -white  cockade  and  pea- 
cock's feather,  which  owed  its  birth  Jo  the  alliance 
between  France  and  America  in  the  revolution,”  as 
the  account  says. 

“In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  and  Madame 
Neuville’s  health  being  drunk,  he  returned  thanks  in 
an  elegant  and  affecting  speech,  in  which  he  said  (as 
nearly  as  can  be  recollected) — That,  if  it  even  were 
permitted  him  to  speak  in  hia  native  language,  it 


would  be  impossible  to  find  words  adequate  to  the 
occasion;  much  less  in  a language  which  he  so  imper- 
fectly spoke,  could  he  hope  to  convey  the  strong 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  sensibility  with  which 
Madame  de  N.  and  himself  were  penetrated  at  this 
last  mark  of  friendship  and  esteem.  Three  years 
ago,  said  he,  I arrived  in  this  country,  the  minister 
of  France,  t en  years  before,  I reached  these  hap- 
py shores  a wandering  exile.  In  both  situations, 
whether  as  an  exile  or  as  minister,  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  I have  never  ceased  to  receive  the 
sympathy  and  friendship  of  the  American  people. 

In  this  land,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
home  of  the  exile,  this  land  where  the  hand  of  chari- 
ty is  extended  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  every 
clime;  this  land  cannot  but  be  under  the  peculiar 
care  of  Divine  Providence.  And,  if  any  country 
ever  deserved  to  be  free  and  happy,  it  was  surely 
this.  He  hoped,  he  wished,  he  might  soon  return 
among  us.  But,  whether  he  did  or  did  not,  the 
grateful  recollection  of  this  moment  would  never 
be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  Madame  de  N.  and 
himself.” 

Died,  on  the  10th  ult.  in  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y. 
col.  Adam  Comstock , in  his  80th  year.  He  was 
“officer  of  the  day”  when  the  signal  victory  was 
achieved  at  Red  Bank,  and  alternately  in  command 
at  Mud  Fort,  on  the  Delaware — a colonel  in  the 
“continental  line.”  He  filled  many  civil  offices 
since  the  revolution;  and  to  the  laurel  of  the  hero 
in  war,  gloriously  added  the  well  merited  olive  of 
the  statesman  in  peace. 

-At  New  Orleans,  on  the  18  th  March  last  Rich- 
ard Claiborne,  esq.  aged  67  years — a soldier  of  the 
revolution,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Guildford,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
manding general  in  orders. 

In  Portsmouth,  N.  II.  of  ttie  dropsy,  Mrs.  Pol- 
ly Blazdell—She  had  been  tapped,  since  Nov.  1805,- 
more  than  tiuo  hundred  times,  and  more  than  eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  gallons  of  -water,  equal  to  ele* 
ven  hogsheads,  drawn  from  her. 

In  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dinah,  a negro  woman,  in 

the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  year  of  her  age. 

Married,  on  the  3d  inst.  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Prescott,  esq.  Cohoesville,  near  Waterford,  (N.  Y.) 
by  the  rev.  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  of  La 
Balme,  (France,)  to  Miss  Eliza  C.  Boardman , of 
Whitesborough,  (N.  Y.)  both  deaf  and  dumb*  Mr. 
Clerc  is  one  of  the  principal  instructors  in  the  asy- 
lum for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford,  (Con.)  and 
Miss  Boardman  a pupil  in  that  institution. 

Anew  York  paper  says— A caravan,  consisting  of 
eleven  covered  waggons,  drawn  by  two,  three,  of 
four  horses  each,  two  coachees,  a number  of  outrid- 
ing horses,  and  about  120  persons,  composing  the 
expedition  under  captains  Blackman  and  Allen,  fof 
the  state  of  Illinois,  crossed  the  Powles  Hook  ferry 
yesterday,  on  its  way  to  the  west.  These  two  gentle- 
men having  been  for  a number  of  years  engaged  as 
ship-masters  in  the  China  trade,  and  made  handsome 
fortunes,  have  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  the  Illinois,  and  have  commenced  the 
forming  of  a settlement  there  on  their  extensive 
purchase.  The  present  caravan  form  the  first  divi- 
sion. In  the  autumn  the  second  division , which  is  to 
complete  the  establishment,  will  advance. 

In  the  company  which  passed  here  yesterday, 
there  were  farmers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wheel- 
wrights, masons,  coopers,  &c.  &c.  with  their  fami- 
lies, mostly  natives  of  the  “northern  hive.”  All 
their  equipments  were  in  fine  order,  and  the  emi- 
grants in  fine  spirits.  If  the  population  of  that 
fertile  state  is  to  be  formed  of  such  materials,  we 
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shall  soon  find  lll.nois  taking  rank  along  side  of  the  I tomb  and  examined,  when  they  found  it  to  be  true 


— so  tUat  no  one  need  doubt  its  correctness. 

Hail  storm.  The  following  from  a Columbia,  S. 
C.  paper,  of  May  4,  is  so  remarkable  as  to  require 
a record:  “A  hail  storm,  perhaps  the  most  de- 

structive ever  known  in  this  state,  passed  through 
Fairfield  district,  on  Sunday  evening  the  25th  ult'. 
destroying  the  crops  of  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat,  in 
its  progress,  and  in  some  places  throwing  down  and 
unroofing  houses,  and  tearing  up  abundance  of  the 
stoutest  trees  of  the  Forest  by  the  root6,  the  hails 
was  very  large,  and  fell  in  such  quantities,  that  when 
our  informant,  who  was  one  of  the  sufferers,  left 
home  on  Thursday  last,  the  fourth  day  after  the 
storm,  the  hail  still  lay  on  the  ground  in  many  place?, 
six  or  eight  inches  thick;  the  fruit  and  leaves  were 
entirely  beaten  off  the  trees,  and  the  limbs  of  the 
trees  m many  places  almost  literally  pealed  with  the 
violence  of  the  hail.  In  short,  it  is  said  that  where - 
ever  it  passed  in  its  greatest  violence,  not  a vestige 
of  the  growing  crop  of  corn  and  cotton  remains. 

“Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  same  cloud  passed  through  that  part  of 
Richland  district  which  joins  Kershaw  district,  be- 
tween Columbia  and  Camden  where  its  destructive 
effects  exceeded  what  is  above  described;  that  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  it  actually  killed  pigs  of 
considerable  size,  and  a number  of  fowls  and  tur- 
keys; the  hail  being  as  large  as  liens’  eggs;  and  that 
on  Friday  last,  waggon  loads  of  them  were  still  ly- 
ing on  the  ground — that  the  rain  also  fell  in  such 


very  respectable  state  of  Ohio. 

Emigration.  A vessel  has  arrived  at  New  York 
from  Havre,  in  France , bringing  158  passengers, 
principally  English  mechanics,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  directly  from  England  to  the 
United  States— 500  more  were  expected  at  Havre 
for  the  same  destination. 

The  arrival  of  passengers  from  Europe  gives  us 
about  the  amount  of  15  or  1800  a week.  No  less 
than  600,  Irish,  were  at  St.  Andrews,  and  are  com- 
ing in  small  parlies  to  different  ports  of  the  U.  S. 

A great  number  is  looked  for. 

The  next  president.  We  believe  that  some  cu- 
rious manoeuvring  is  going  on  to  affect  the  next 
election  of  ffie  president  of  the  United  States— but 
it  is  not  in  our  walk  to  say  much  about  it. 

JSmHval  depot.  The  engineers  have  arrived  at  New- 
bury N7  Y.  to  survey  the  proposed  site  for  a naval 
depot  on  the  Hudson.  They  are  also  to  examine 
the  Highlands,  and  “determine  (says  the  account) 
what  fortifications  are  necessary  to  protect  the  pass 
of  this  American  Gibraltar-” 

Incorporations.  Several  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  for  acts  to 
incorporate  manufacturing  companies— one  of  them 
with  a capital  of  §200,000.  We  wish  those  compa- 
nies established,  with  all  the  success  in  them  that 
the  members  desire— but  not  by  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

Shameful  speculation.  A gentleman,  direct  from 
the  land  sales,  at  the  Catawaba,  Alabama,  states,  j torrents,  that  it  swept  away  all  the  loose  soil,  where 
that  in  consequence  of  a combination  of  land  specu- i the  land  was  not  perfectly  level:  the  gentleman 
lators,  the  sales  have  been  postponed.  The  cornpa-  ; from  whom  we  derived  our  information,  had  a beau- 
«v,  consisting  of  about  forty,  deposited  one  thou-  tiful  field  of  wheat,  not  a stalk  of  which  could  be 

after  the  storm.” 

JYeio  York.  The  annual  census  of  the  humane 

been 


s.ind  dollars  each  and  agreed  not  to  bid  over  §2  per  seen 
acre  for  any  land  which  might  be  offered.  That  two  JYi 
valuable  townships  were  bid  off  at  that  price,  when  and  criminal  institutions  in  this  city,  has  just 
the  registers  ordered  the  9ales  to  be  postponed,  published.  ’I  he  results  are — 


Thuse  townships  were  then  sold  at  auction  by  the 
company,  and  the  net  profit  arising  from  the  re- 
sale of  the  land  amounted  1980  dollars  to  each  indi- 
vidual concerned.  We  presume  that  the  gentle- 
men speculators  formed  their  plans  on  the  common- 
ly received  principle,  that  the  public  is  a goose,  and 
that  while  its  enchanting  plumage  offered  so  many 
temptations  to  pluck  a few  feathers,  no  other  dan- 
ger was  to  be  apprehended  than  that  of  being  his- 
sed at. 

Prediction!  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  tells  us,  that 
col.  George  Morgan,  of  Morganza,  predicted  thi,  ty- 
f vc  years  ago  that  he  should  live  to  see  the  day  when 
a mail  would  cross  the  niountans  once  in  two  weeks! 
He  has  iived  to  see  it  pass  his  door  three  times  a 
week. 

The  sea  serpent!  A farce,  so  called,  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  Charleston,  has  been  performed  in 
ttie  theatre  of  that  city.  Never  was  there  a more 
complete  farce  than  the  poor  horse  mack ar el  afford- 
ed! 

“Power  of  sympathy .”  Extract  of  a letter  from 
Peter  Eagle,  esq.  postmaster,  Barboursviile,  Ken- 
tucky, lo  the  editors  of  the  Keutucky  Gazette,  dated 
12th' of  April,  1819: 

“About  the  1st  of  January  last,  a woman  of  color 
stabbed  a man,  by  the  name  of  Stephen  W.  Lewis, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hardin,  near  this  place,  so  that  j 


orphan  asylum 

133 

City  alms  house 

* 

1493 

Hospital 

241 

Debtors’  prison 

382 

Bridewell 

102 

Penitentiary 

334 

State  prison 

617 

Total 

3302 

Last  year 

3021 

Increase 

281 

Rhode  Island.  The  Pi ovidence  Patriot  states  it 
as  a singular  fact,  that  for  the  last  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years,  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  has  been  held  by  six  persons 
only.  Weston  Clarke  was  chosen  in  May,  1692,  and 
held  the  office  till  May,  1714,  when  Richard  Ward 
was  chosen.  He  held  it  till  May,  1733,  when  James 
Martin  was  chosen.  He  continued  in  office  until 
his  death,  when,  February,  1746,  Thomas  Ward 
was  chosen.  He  held  it  till  his  death,  when,  De- 
cember, 1760,  Hairy  Ward  was  chosen.  He  also 
held  it  till  his  death,  when,  December,  1797,  Samit* 
cl  Eddy  was  chosen,  who  lias  faithfully  discharged 
all  its  important  duties  to  the  present  time. 

Dispatch  of  business. — The  legislature  of  Rhode 


he  died.  Mrs.  Hardin  was  in  a state  of  pregnancy.  I Island  met  at  Newport  on  Wednesday  the  5th  inst. 
A few  days  ago  she  was  delivered  of  a female  child,  j elected  their  officers,  read  over  the  returns,  and 
that  by  all  appearance  was  stabbed  indie  same  . counted  the  votes  for  governor,  &c.  &c.  OnThurs- 
part — its  bowels  came  out  like  that  of  the  person  day,  gov.  Knight  and  other  general  officers  elect, 
killed— and  the  child  died  and  was  buried  at  this 'were  sworn  into  office.  Both  houses,  on  Friday, 
place.  The  citizens  here,  in  order  to  know  the  cer-  ( ballotted  forcivil  appointments  throughout  the  state* 
tainty  of  the  affair,  had  the  child  taken  from  the  .public  notaries,  justices  of  peace,  &c.  &c.  Same 
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day  the  house  of  representatives  unanimously  pas- 
sed a vote  of  thanks  to  Samuel  Eddy,  their  late 
secretary,  for  the  distinguished  talents  and  fidelity 
with  which,  for  more  than  twenty-one  years,  he  had 
discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  said  office.  The 
legislature  then  adjourned,  having  been  in  session 
•nearly  three  days. 

■ AJleetof  steam  boats — 4 in  number,  lately  left 
Shippingport  for  the  Missouri  & Upper  Mississippi. 

A coachmaker*  s experiments. — The  inventor  of 
some  improvements  in  coaches  in  England — has 
found  an  advantage  in  hanging  the  carriage,  and 
: placing  the  baggage,  low,  and  mentions  the  follow- 
ing experiments. 

“The  patentee  suspended  34  lbs.  to  a line,  which, 
passing  over  a pull)",  moved  a stage  coach  which 
weighed  17  cwt.  Seven  half-hundred  weights  were 
then  placed  on  the  roof,  when  it  required  25  lb. 
more  to  move  it.  The  seven  half-hundred  weights 
were  then  placed  down  in  the  boot,  when  it  requir- 
ed only  14  lb.  thereby  proving,  that  to  place  the 
weight  nearer  on  a level  with  the  line  of  draft  is  a 
saving  of  labor  to  the  horse  of  11  lb.  in  every  25  of 
draft.— If  a person  was  to  fix  a pound  weight  at  the 
top  of  a ten  foot  rod,  and  run  with  it  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  in  the  hour,  this  would  show  how  much 
more  labor  it  required  than  if  brought  down  on  a 
• level  with  the  hand.” 

Mobile.  When  it  is  recollected  that  Mobile  was 
not  taken  possession  of,  until  April,  1813,  and  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  counti-y  on  which  our 
town  must  depend  for  support,  was  owned  by  the 
Indians,  until  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  in  fact,  the  improvement  of  the 
Alabama  territory  ought  not  to  be  dated  fui’ther 
back  than  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1816,  or  the 
beginning  of  1817;  the  following  statement  (for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  collector  of  this  port) 
will  demonstrate  that  no  part  of  the  United  States 
has  advanced  with  the  same  rapidity  as  this  terri- 
tory. 

Entered  at  the  custom  house  Mobile,  1817: 

Brigs  14 

Ships  1 

Schooners  158 

Sloops  p 36-209 

46  of  which  were  from  the  Atlantic  states. — Clear- 
ed, 152. 

Entered  at  the  same  port,  1818; 

Schooners  208  Galliot  1 

Sloops  44  Steamboat  1 

Brigs  19  Ketch  1 

Pettiaugers  3 Keel  boats  8 — 280 

73  of  which  were  from  the  Atlantic  ports. 

Cleared  during  the  same  time,  including  barges 
and  keel  boats  360 

The  amount  of  importations'?  this  year  probably 
exceeded  3,000,000  dollars. 

Registered  Tonnage  owned  in  the  district,  31s£  Decem- 
ber, 1818  ' 538 

Enrolled  and  licensed  739 

Licensed  under  20  tons  939 

Total  tons  2216 

The  amount  of  tonnage  has  more  than  doubled 
the  last  year. — Mobile  Gazette. 

Prairie  du  Chteit.  St.  Louis , March  10.  The 
following  advertisement,  with  the  subjoined  re- 
marks, were  handed  to  us  by  a friend  for  publication. 

“Three  hundred  barrels  of  fine  bolted  flour,  manu- 
factured at  Prairie  du  Cliien,  by  a water  mill,  can  be 
yearly  furnished,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  by 
the  sub  crib  er.  JOS.  ROLETTE. 

Prairie  du  Cliien,  Dec.  1,  1818.” 


Prarie  du  Chien  is  a village  of  3 or  4 hundred 
souls,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ouisconsin  and  the 
Mississippi,  about  500  miles  above  St.  Louis.  It 
took  its  origin  about  a century  ago,  under  cover  of 
the  military  post  which  the  Freeh  government  had 
established  at  that  place.  The  aborigines  were  the 
stock  from  which  the  inhabitants  grew,  and  at  pre- 
sent it  may  be  assumed  as  a fact,  that  the  entire  na- 
tive population  of  the  village  is  of  Indian  descent. 

Mexico  and  South  America  present  the  spectacle 
of  Indian  families  and  their  descendants  living  in 
towns  and  villages,  among  white  people,  and  prac- 
tising the  arts  of  civilized  life — and  so  does  St.  Lou- 
is, and  every  other  town  and  village  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, which  owes  its  origin  to  the  settlement  of  the 
French. 

Reverting  to  Prairie  du  Chies,  a question  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  comparative  depopulation  of  that 
village,  (for  it  was  once  four  times  more  populous 
than  at  present)  the  answer  to  which  may  sol  ve  the 
difficulty  of  civilizing  Indians.  In  the  war  of  1756, 
it  had  a population  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
souls;  at  present,  about  three  or  four  hundred.  The 
French  were  then  their  masters;  the  Americans 
now;  and  a tnultitude  of  deserted  and  mouldering 
habitations  attest  the  fact  of  this  depopulation,,  on  a 
spot  which  is  formed  by  nature  to  be  prolific  Of  life 
and  of  health!  These  are  the  facts;  and  the  friends 
of  an  unfortunate  race  should  enquire  for  the  cause 
which  has  driven  into  the  woods,  at  the  approach  of 
the  American  eagle,  the  same  people  who  had  quit 
the  forest  to  come  and  cluster  themselves  under  the 
walls  of  a French  fort. 

Prairie  du  Chien  is  at  present  the  site  of  an 
American  post.  Col.  Chambers  and  maj.  Morgan, 
of  the  rifle,  under  the  auspices  of  gen.  Smith,  had 
the  male  inhabitants  formed  into  a company  of  mili- 
tia. The  offer  to  furnish  300  barrels  of  flour  annu- 
ally to  the  American  troops,  is  a proof  that  the  har- 
mony of  the  village  has  been  consulted  . by  those 
officers,  and  that  its  condition  is  improving.  No 
doubt,  with  proper  encouragement,  it  will  soon 
furnish  the  annual  supplies  to  the  fort  at  the  Prairie 
and  the  one  which  is  about  to  be  established  at  the 
fills  of  St.  Anthony.  The  posts  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri may  in  like  manner  derive  their  supplies  from 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  Mandans  have  fur- 
nished corn  for  forty  years  to  the  forts  and  factories 
of  the  British  fur  companies  on  the  river  Assiniboin 
and  the  lake  Winipec.  Doubtless  they  will  do  the 
same  to  the  American  forts  in  their  neighborhood 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  if  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  avoid  hostilities  at  the  outset,  and 
to  gain  their  friendship  by  the  mildness  and  gene- 
rosity of  our  conduct. 

Law  Intelligence.  In  the  district  court  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  May  18th,  1819. 

Robert  Hicks,  A - p , 

7 Before  Barnes  and 

The  Rev.  Richard  Allen,  Justices, 

. . j.  , / 1 and  a special  Jury, 

(both  persons  of  color.  J J 

This  was  an  action  brought  against  the  defendant 
to  recover  damages  for  having  slandered  the  plain- 
tiff in  a sermon  preached  iu  Bethel  church,  by 
charging  the  plaintiff  with  having  kidnapped  his 
brethern  of  color. 

The  defendant  contended,  that  he  had  heard  the 
report;  that  he  had  mentioned  it  in  the  way  of  con- 
cern in  the  course  of  the  exercise  of  his  religious 
duty,  and  without  malice;  and  therefore  that  he  was 
justified. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  two  hundred  dollar,*? 
damages. 

Rule  for  a new  trial. 
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j^The  editor  of  the  Register  regrets  that  some  j 
matters  of  moment,  with  a needful  relaxation  from 
business,  have  caused  his  absence  from  home  at  this  t 
particular  time — but  he  hopes  that,  as  he  is  seldom  | 
from  his  post,  even  for  half  a day,  any  imperfections 
that  may  exist  in  the  last  or  present  number  will  be 
excused  by  his  generous  friends,  in  the  belief,  that 
"with  more  vigor,  the  customary  routines  of  this 
work  w 11  be  henceforth  resumed  and  continued. 
He  intended  to  have  returned  in  time  to  prepare 
and  arrange  the  present  sheet,  but  circumstances  of 
considerable  interest  to  him,  and  of  some  also,  per- 
haps, to  his  readers  in  general,  have  prevented  it. 

The  times — at  Baltimore,  8tc.  The  editor’s  ab- 
sence from  the  city,  when  the  last  Register  was 
published,  prevented  a notice  of  certain  occurren- 
ces connected  with  banking,  which  caused  a great 
excitement  in  Baltimore;  and  lias  made  no  little  stir 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  which  we  have 
heard  that  the  accounts  had  been  received:  and  as 
the  editor  has  not  yet  returned  home,  his  narrative 
of  facts  must  be  divested  of  those  particulars  which 
some  might  desire  to  have,  or  the  nature  of  the  case 
seem  to  require.  Things  were  bad  enough,  no 
doubt;  but  if  the  half  ofwhatissaid  and  believed  in 
the  city  [Philadelphia]  wherein  this  is  written,  were 
true,— nay,  if  it  could  be  true,  we  should  have  a co- 
mically distressing  tale  of  it,  indeed. 

A brief  retrospect  seems  necessary-  Everyone 
who  thought  about  the  condition  in  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  placed  by  the  excess  of  the  paper 
system,  the  rage  for  British  goods  and  neglect  of 
government  to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  with 
the  decline  of  the  shipping  interest  and  commerce 
generally,— was  positive  that  a time  of  unprecedent- 
ed pressure  in  money  matters  must  take  place.  We 
told  the  people  this,  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
and  recommended  economy  and  the  consumption  of 
home  productions.  Some  laughed  at  our  lugubri- 
ous tales  as  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast;  others  ac- 
knowledged their  truth, — but  not  feeling  their 
effect,  jogged  on  in  their  old  way — a few  agreed 
with  us  inextenso , and  provided,  as  far  as  they  could, 
against  the  evils  which  they  knew  must  come, — 
just  as  certainly  as  that  explosion  will  follow  the  ap- 
plication of  a coal  of  fire  lo  a cask  of  gunpowder. 

For  several  months  past  the  pressure  grew  hea- 
vier and  heavier.  Great  sacrifices  of  property,  of 
every  description,  took  place,  and  many  large  mer- 
cantile houses  as  well  as  honest  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, (dealing  with  banks  and  running  in  debt) 
failed.  So  extensive  were  these  among  the  mer- 
chants of  the  cities  east  of  Baltimore,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  disreputable  to  stop  payment  for  less  than 
100,000  dollars— the  fashionable  amount  was  from 
2 to  300,000;  and  the  tip-top  quality,  the  support  of 
whose  families  had  cost  them  from  8 to  12,000  dol- 
lars a year,  were  honored  with  an  amount  of  debts 
exceeding  500,000,  and  nearly  as  much  as  a million 
of  dollars.  The  prodigality  and  waste  of  some  of 
these  were  almost  beyond  belief — we  have  heard 
that  the  furniture  of  a single  parlour  possessed  (we 
Cannot  say  belonging)  to  one  of  them,  cost  40,000 
dollars.  So  it  was  in  all  the  great  cities  — dash,  dash, 
dash — venders  of  tapes  and  bobbins  transformed 


I into  persons  of  high  blood , and  the  sons  of  respecta- 
ble citizens  converted  into  knaves  o frank — through 
j speculation,  and  the  facilities  of  the  abominable  pa- 
per system. 

For  several  months  past  there  1 ad  been  a gradu- 
al lopping  off  of  those  putridities  of  the  social  body 
in  the  eastern  cities,  while  in  Baltimore  there  were 
very  few  failures,  and  all  were  astonished  at  it,  the 
fact  being  knov^i  that  many  of  our  citizens  had  spe- 
culated very  deeply,  and  suffered  a full  proportion 
of  the  general  disadvantages  oftrade,  Stc.  But  so 
it  was  that,  of  good  will  or  of  necessity,  they  helped 
or  stood  by  one  another,  and  parried  the  blow  aimed 
at  them.  It  was  beliered,  however,  that  many  could, 
not  do  otherwise  than  fail,  while  a hope  was  enter- 
tained that  others,  by  winding  up  their  own  affairs, 
might  avoid  absolute  bankruptcy,  if  their  accustom- 
ed facilities  were  not  too  suddenly  withdrawn. 
Among  these  were  many  honest  and  honorable  men, 
who  bad,  nevertheless,  been  too  weak  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  making  great  fortunes  suddenly,  or 
else  implicated  in  business  with  those  whohadvield- 
edto  such  temptations.  Every  thing,  however,  look- 
ed very  gloomy — the  banks,  in  self-defence,  retired 
their  accommodations  as  much  as  they  could,  and  the 
excessive  demand  for  it,  made  good  bank  paper, 
passing  as  money,  extremely  scarce.  In  this  state 
ofthings,  Mr.  McCulloh  was  suddenly  dismissed  from 
the  casliiership  of  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  Baltimore,  and  the  alarm  became  gene- 
ral. Without  diving  into  the  right  or  reason  of  this 
proceeding,  or  noticing  any  of  the  numerous  and 
extravagant  reports  connected  with  it,  the  state  of 
any  society  iflust  be  considered  as  excessively  bad 
.when  it  can  be  so  much  affected  by  the  removal  of 
a single  man  from  office.  But  this  removal  was  re- 
garded as  an  index  of  the  course  which  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  meant  to  pursue — as  shewing  a 
determination,  at  every  hazard,  and  at  any  cost,  to 
retire  the  extensive  facilities  or  accommodations 
theretofore  granted,  and  its  feeling  penetrated  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Several  great  houses 
stopped  payment,  and  it  was  openly  said  that  many 
othersmust  fail;  confidence  was  lost  and  those  who 
had  money  would  not  part  with  it.  Every  thing  was 
at  an  awful  stand,  and  most  persons  in  exten- 
sive businesses  seemed  as  if  half  stupified  with  ap- 
prehended danger:  the  alarm  was  increased  by  the 
sudden  resignation  of  Mr.  Higginbothom,  cashier 
of  the  Union  bank,  a bank  with  a very  strong  capi- 
tal, always  regarded,  and  it  still  is  so,  as  one  of  the 
safest  in  the  United  States.  This  resignation  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  last  week.  The  editor  left 
Baltimore  the  next  day — but  he  understands  that 
while  this  state  of  confusion  existed  the  branch 
bank  made  a demand  upon  the  City  bank  on  Fri- 
day which  it  could  not  meet  in  specie — the  report 
soon  spread  abroad,  and  a multitude  collected  to 
demand  payment  of  its  notes.  The  doors  were  shut, 
and  this,  probably,  increased  the  crowd  and  added' 
to  the  clamor;  Mr.  Sterett,  the  cashier,  resigned, 
and  on  Saturday,  notice  was  given  that  the 'bank 
would  pay  specie  for  its  notes  under  §5,  and  many 
persons  came  forward  and  declared  in  the  public 
papers  that  they  would  receive  its  bills  at  their  no- 
minal value  in  exchange  for  any  commodities  which. 
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they  had  to  sell,  without  any  advance  of  price,  &c. 
Whi'  e the  City  bank  was  thus  beset,  the  Mechanics’ 
bank  was  in  like  manner  besieged  on  Friday — the 
run  continued  until  Saturday  about  12  o’clock;  but 
every  demand  being  promptly  and  liberally  met, 
the  people  retired  from  “the  unprofitable  contest,” 
and  applications  for  specie,  either  at  this  bank,  or 
at  the  City  bank  hadnearly  ceased.  Very  consider- 
able demands  were  made  upon  some  other  bank3; 
but  the  run  was  soon  stopped  by  a free  payment  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  confidence  in  the  Balti- 
more banks  was  more  generally  restored  than  could 
have  been  expected,  according  to  our  last  advices 
at  the  moment  of  writing  this  article.  If  any  thing 
Should  reach  the  editor  before  his  return  home, 
which  he  deems  important  for  the  people  to  know, 
in  time  to  prepare  and  remit  it  for  this  paper,  it  shall 
be  added  in  a postscript. 

Postscript.  We  have  nothing  to  add,  needful  to 
be  known  at  this  time,  except  to  say,  that  the  run 
upon  the  banks  appears  to  have  subsided, and  things 
to  have  resumed  their  regular  course,  as  heretofore. 
There  has  been  some  very  “foul  play”  in  this  bu- 
siness which  the  editor,  at  a distance  from  home, 
cannot  clearly  understand;  but  if  it  shall  bethought 
useful  to  justice,  a history  of  the  transactions  shall 
be  published  next  week,  regardless  of  any  person 
or  institution  concerned  in  creating  an  unnecessary 
excitement  at  a period  w hen  the  coolest  judgment 
of  the  people  was  required  to  meet  the  severest 
emergency  that  Baltimore  ever  experienced — but 
through  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  she  will  pa3S  with 
honor,  as  when  she  met  other  enemies  in  arms. 

General  remarks.  So  far  as  the  editor  is  at  pre- 
sent informed,  he  will  gladly  receive  from  his  friends 
at  a distance  the  bills  of  either  of  the  Baltimore 
banks  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  him.  They  all 
are  institutions  of  several  years  standing,  were  bot- 
tomed upon  good  capitals,  and,  in  general,  have 
been  as  prudently  conducted  as  any  in  the  United 
-States.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they 
are  as  solvent  as  those  of  any  other  city.  Nor  will 
the  local  banks  suffer  more  by  the  stoppages  of  our 
merchants,  than  the  banks  of  other  places  have 
done,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  capitals. 
Take  out  those  who  speculated  in  the  stock  of  the 
bank  ofthe  U.  States,  the  losses  by  whom  will  chiefly 
fall  upon  that  bank, and  the  failures  in  Baltimore  have 
been,  or  will  be,  of  less  comparative  amount  per- 
haps, than  others  of  the  same  class  in  any  of  our 
cities  or  large  towns.  The  distress  of  dealing  men 
is  general,  and  pretty  equally  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and  it  must  be  so,  for  like  causes  will  pro- 
duce like  effects  every  where.  We  speak  thus  of 
Baltimore,  not  because  it  is  the  place  of  our  home; 
but  because  we  verily  believe  what  we  say — assur- 
ing our  readers,  if  the  assurance  is  required,  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  Register  has  been  con- 
ducted for  nearly  eight  years, — that  we  could  not 
disgrace  its  pages  by  a wilful  untruth,  or  express 
an  opinion  in  it  which  we  did  not  believe  correct, 
to  save  all  the  banks  in  the  world  from  instant  anni- 
hilation. 

Many  incidents  like  those  which  have  happened 
in  Baltimore  must  and  will  take  place  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  help 
for  it— it  is  the  natural  operation  of  things  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  this  work,  and 
was  to  be  expected  with  certainty.  We  have  been 
inundated  with  paper  money — we  have  compared 
it  to  a harlot  exposing  her  beauties  to  tempt  the 
people  to  sin.  They  imprudently  borrowed  when 
this  sort  of  money  was  cheap,  and  must  now  return 


it,  when  it  is  dear.  Its  plenty  raised  all  sorts  of 
property  far  above  its  legitimate  value,  and  led  to 
a degree  of  general  extravagance  in  living,  such  as, 
perhaps,  never  existed  in  any  country  before -its 
scarcity  will  depress  property  so  much,  that  many 
who  owe  one  third  of  what  they  agreed  to  give  a 
little  while  ago  for  certain  houses  or  lands,  must  sa- 
crince  the  two  thirds  to  pay  the  balance  yet  due. 
Ibis  is  dreadful,  and  will  break  down  many  an  ho- 
nest heart.  But  it  is  the  very  principle  of  things 
to  seek  their  level — almost  every  excitement  of  the 
human  system  is  succeeded  by  a correspondent  de- 
pression. And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  the  Unit- 
ed states?  Such  has  been  the  -wisdom  of  our  policy, 
that  we  have  purchased  of  foreigners  from  20  to  30 
millions  more  than  they  purchased  of  us— and  now 
the  price  of  every  thing  that  we  have  to  sell  is  re- 
duced 50  per  cent,  on  an  average— and  foreign 
goods  too,  are  sacrificed  for  less  than  the  half  of 
their  cost.  In  the  mean  time,  domestic  industry  is 
paralized,  and  the  interests  of  those  on  whom  we 
should  rely  for  safety,  are  prostrate.  We  allude  to 
the  manufacturers  and  others  who  create  and  sus- 
tain the  home  market,  -which  is  the  only  market 
that  can  be  relied  upon.  And  it  is  just  as  reasonable 
to  expect  that  there  will  not  be  great  distress  in 
such  a state  of  tilings,  as  to  affect  to  believe  that 
man  may  forever  escape  disease  or  death.  This  is 
not  anew  doctrine — we  have  preached  itfor  years, 
and  at  length  it  seems  we  are  about  to  be  believed, 
by  the  misery  which  our  want  of  political  and  do- 
mestic economy  has  caused  to  fall  so  heavily  upon 

The  distress  throughout  the  United  States  will 
be  general.  Hundreds  of  those  who  were  consider- 
ed as  our  greatest  merchants,  must  become  bank- 
rupts, and  the  British  traders  may  be  expected  to 
lose  from  five  to  ten  millions  by  them,  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  besides  the  sacrifice  on  vast  quantities  of 
goods  which  they  have  shipped  “to  order”  in  the 
spirit  of  rash  adventure,  or  with  a view  to  destroy 
our  home  manufactures.  But  let  us  be  encouraged 

ive  are  able  to  bear  this  trial , and  good-will  come  out 
of  it.  The  editor  told  a most  respectable  gentle- 
man, at  the  head  of  one  ofthe  banking  institutions 
of  Baltimore,  who  spoke  to  him  about  his  [the  edi- 
tor’s]  prophecies,  he  would  again  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  the  -worst , though  close  at  hand,  had  not 
jnet  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  that  then  we 
should  have  better  times,  for  honest  men  -would  get 
into  fashion, — and  that  our  solidly  bottomed  charter- 
ed companies  would  seek  to  do  business  with  plain, 
economical  and  productive  men,  instead  of  specu- 
lating madmen  and  visionary  schemers.  The  lat- 
ter classes,  in  many  cases,  allied  to,  or  acting  the 
part  of  precious  scoundrels,  have  had  their  day  of 
honor,  in  the  vulgar  estimation;  it  is  time  that  the 
others  should  have  theirs — and  Mr.  Jack-plane's 
daughter  have  as  much  respect  in  the  ball-room,  if 
it  pleases  her  father  to  let  her  go  there,  as  Mr.  JVote- 
maker’s  or  Mr.  Land-dealer’s.  Again  we  say,  let  the 
productive  people,  the  men  and  women  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life,  be  encouraged— 
the  day  is  near  when  they  will  triumph  over  the 
wretched  races  of  various  gamblers, — who,  com- 
manding a large  portion  ofthe  circulating  medium, 
have  despised  those  who  gave  to  that  medium  its 
degree  of  currency  or  value,  beyond  that  of  old 
rags.  And  this  people,  the  sinews  of  every  country, 
the  true  patriots  of  every  land,  will  interpose  and 
effectually  resist  oppression  on  well-conducted  bank& 
orwell-disposed  individuals,  let  it  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may;  and  command  that  deference  in  the 
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Inational  and  state  legislature?,  which  the  pride  of 
fictitious  wealth  or  pomp  of  temporary  prosperity 
has  so  much  denied  them  for  twenty  years  past. 
The  purgation  now  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  the 
tJnited  states  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity— our  soul  is  in  travail  with  the  sufferings  of 
honest  men,  and  we  fell  also  for  those  who  have 
Speculated  without  designing  fraud,  (and  some  such 
there  are) — yet  we  are  quite  willing  to  bear  our 
portion  of  the  disadvantages  and  trials  which  must 
attend  the  progress  of  the  people  of  this  republic 
from  political  folly  and  domestic  extravagance*  to 
an  enlightened  policy  and  wholesome  economy — 
which  will  preserve  a proper  equality,  and  endear 
the  liberties  of  our  country  to  all  its  citizeneas  the 
common  patrimony  of  their  children* 


Exports  of  the  United  States* 

lx  Iter  from  the.  secretary  of  the  treasury , transmitting 
statements  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  ending  30th  September,  1818. 

Treasury  repartment,  jan.  1,  1819. 
Sin— I have  the  honor  to  transmit  a statement  of 
the  exports  of  the  United  States*  during  the  year 
endingthe  30th  September,  1818,  amounting  in  va- 
lue, in  articles  of 

Domestic  produce  or  manufacture,  §73, 854, 437 
Foreign  do,  do*  19,426,696 


§93,281,133 

Which  articles  appear  to  have  been  exported  to 
the  following  countries,  viz. 

To  the  northern  countries  of 

Europe,  §1,5^4,259  1,081,424 

The  dominions  of  the 

Netherlands  4,192,766  3,022,711 
Great  Britain  44,425,552  2,292,280 
Trance  10,666,798  3,283,791 

Spain  4,589,661  2,967,252 

Portugal  2,650,019  248,158 

«-*  The  ttanse  Towns  & ports 
„ of  Germany  2,260,027  1,073,491 

To  all  others,  3,515,355  4,915,589 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS — continued. 


§73,854,437  19,426,696 

I have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  sir, 
vour  obedient  servant, 

Wll.  H.  CRAWFORD, 

The  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 

statement  of  exports, 

The  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  Stales , 
commencing  the  1st  of  October , 1817,  and  ending 
the  1 st  of  September , 1818* 


Speaies  of  Merchandise. 


Fish,  dried  or  smoked  , 
pickled  » 

Do. 

Oil,  spermaceti  , 

whale  and  other  fish 
Whalebone  . 

Spermaceti  candles 
Wood,  staves  and  heading 
shingles  . . 

hoops  and  poles 
boards  and  plank 
h wn  timber  . 
lumber  of  all  kinds 
masts  and  spars 
oak  bark,  ami  other  dye 
all  manufactures  of , 


quintals 

barrelr 

kegs 

gallons 

pounds 

M 


tons 

dollars 


Quantity.  Value. 


308,717 
35,119 
7,100 
208.467 
986, 25* 
9.300 
305,142 
25,566 
66,342 
2,905 
91,78s 
86,492 


1,030,510 

303,155 

14,200 

156,350 

493,126 

1,581 
137,314 
766  980 
199'.026 
63,yl0 
1,285.034 
125,706 
107,167 
30,196 
202,310 
193^74 


Tobacco,  manufactured 
Stemmed  * 
stems 

Leather  . 

Lead 

Maple  sugar 
Bricks  * . 

Spirits,  from  grain 
Linseed  oil  . 

Spirits  of  turpentine  * 

Canvass  and  sail  cloth 
Cables  and  cordage  . 

Cants,  wool  and  cotton 
Iron,  bar  * * 

nails  . • 

castings  . 

all  tuHoufactiires  of  iron* 
iron  and  steel  . * 

Spirits,  from  molasses 
Sugar,  refined  . . 

I Chocolate  • 

1 Gunpowder  * 

Coppt  r and  brass,  and  copper  manu- 
factured 

j M-die'innl  drugs  . 
j Wool,  merino  . 
i Buckwheat 

Merchandise,  and  all  othef  artieh 
not  en u mera ted— manufactured 
raw  produce 

Total  ralne  of  the  foregoing  statement,  dolls 


Species  of  Merchandise. 

Quantity. 

Naval  stores,  tar 

barrel* 

66,654 

pitch 

4 

6,49a 

rosin 

• 

— 

5,8  54 

turpentine  . 

— 

102.577 

Ashes,  pot 

• 

« 

tom 

6,400 

pearl 

a. 

2,137 

Skins  and  Furs 

• 

dollars 

• - 

Ginseng  . • 

pounds 

542,91" 

Beef  . 

• 

• 

barrels 

30,87 1 

Pork  . • 

— 

17.553 

Hants  and  bacon 

• 

• 

pounds 

602  274 

Tallow 

0 

— 

15,080 

Butter  . » 

• 

• 

— 

655.547 

Cheese  • ♦ 

• 

5 16.097 

Lard  . • 

• 

• 

— 

1,363.66.1 

Hides  . • 

4 

No.  of 

3,397 

Horned  cattle  » 

• 

• 

— 

4,715 

HorSes  • A 

— 

2,577 

Mules  . 

4 

4s 

— 

217 

Sheep  • • 

— 

9,770 

Hugs  • • 

4 

• 

— 

524 

Poultry  * • 

dozens 

1,1 12 

Wheat  . 

* 

• 

bushels 

196,808 

Indian  com  * 

— 

1,675.19 

Rye  • * 

• 

• 

— • 

47,96 1 

Oats  • • 

6 

■— 

/ 5,20  5 

Barley  • • 

• 

• 

13,076 

Beans 

— 

13,673 

Peas 

• 

ST 

-*• 

22,760 

Potatoes  • •. 

— 

160,13> 

Apples  . • 

• 

6 

barrtls 

68,776 

Flour  . • 

1,157.697 

Meal,  rye 

0 

— 

107,335 

Indian  • 

— 

120,029 

buckwheat 

• 

• 

— 

30 

Bran  *nd  shorts  . 

bushels 

610 

Ship  stuff 

« 

• 

cwu 

2.111 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 

* 

barrels 

116.725 

Do.  do. 

• 

• 

kv£S 

60,709 

Rice  • • 

tierces 

8*.l8l 

Indigo  . • 

• 

• 

pounds 

70( 

Cotton,  sea  island  . 

— 

6,157,335 

other  . 

• 

• 

— 

86,013.843 

Tobacco  . « 

hhds 

84.337 

Flaxseed  • 

• 

• 

bushels 

270,841 

Flax 

pounds 

400 

Hops  . 

• 

• 

474,396 

Mustard  * - 

*— 

1.488 

Wax 

j 

i 

— 

184,435 

Household  furniture 

dollars 

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

• 

— 

. . 

Hats 

— 

. . 

Saddlery  . 

• 

— 

. . 

Beer,  porter  and  cider,  in  casks  . 

gallons 

i i9,ogo 

bottle* 

— 

10,. -3t. 

Boots  * • 

pairs 

918 

Shoes,  silk 

« 

• 

— 

316 

leather  » 

— 

32.567 

Candies,  tallow 

• 

• 

pounds 

899,437 

wax 

— 

5,355 

Soap  . 

• 

• 

3,178,457 

Starch  . 

— 

4.478 

Snuff  * 

• 

• 

5,51 3 

M 

gallons 


puces 

cw  t. 

dozens 

tons 

pounds 

dollars 


gallons 

pounds 


dollars 

pounds 

bushels 

dollars 


1,486,240 
*,383.029 
4,364,303 
227.J2C 
281,163 
52  901 
204 
126.44 
10,191 
5,23 

6,10: 

68 

2 

213,573 


200.94* 
5 8.993 
9,234 
606,243 


00,436 


166.615 
19.494 
17.862 

3.33.371 
9*2,000 
363, 2°9 
808,411 
871.414 

479.371 
403,7 1® 
102.3S7 

1.810 

131.1  0 
64,332 

245.459 
6.794 
760,310 
264,003 
14.477 
29.3  lO 
. ,8  82 
3.336 

393.616 
1,675.190 

47  961 
33,090 
12.391 
27.341 
39.830 
64,054 
154  746 
1,576.970 
502,343 
660,2 1 5 
263 
220 
14.777 

441.1  69 
50,99(5 

3,262,607 
7oO 
3.809,828 
27.524,430 
9,867,429 
468,725 
60 

175,527 
997 
55,330 
99,134 
36,360 
23,749 
11,740 
29,775 
25,590 
6,425 
313 
32,567 
179,887 
2.678 
317.8  8 
537 
2.315 

371.560 
207.454 
174,  ->75 

56,88<v 
22,493 
5,290 
2,053 
88,5  0 
12.739 
3.248 
60 
62,301 
1.022 
3,234 
21,355 
14,903 

33,425 
169.616 
1 7-18 
8.309 

151.561 

33.57ft 

26.887 

30,467 

40 

333,487 
302,1  OH 

73,454,  ,J  7 
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Statement  of  exports,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  foreign  coun- 


Species  of  mercbandi 


Value  of  goods  free  of  duty 

at  71-2  per  cent. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
1-3  do. 


■\fines,  Madeira 


galls, 


Burgundy,  Champaign  See 
Sherry  and  Sr.  Lucar 
Claret, fec.in  battles  or  ca 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  fee. 

Teneriffe,  Fayal,  fee. 
all  other 

Spirits,  from  grain 

from  other  materials 
Molasses 

Beer,  ale,  & porter  in  bottlei 
otherwise 

Oil,  foreign  fishing,  whale,  fee 
olive,  in  casks 
Teas,  bohea  ’bs- 

souchong  and  other  black  — 
imperial,  gunpowder,  fee.  — 
hyson  and  young  hyson  — 
hyson  skin  & other  green  — 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Sugar,  brown  , “ 

white,  clayed,  or  powder  d — 
loaf 

Almonds 

Fruits,  prunes  and  plums 
tigs  . , , 

raisins,  in  jars  and  boxes  — 
all  other  — 

Candles,  tallow  — 

wax  or  spermaceti  - 
Cheese  _ 

Soap 
Tallow 
Spices,  mace 

nutmegs 

cinnamon 

cloves 

pepper 

pimento 

Chinese  cassia  — 

Tobacco, maned,  other  than  sn  tt  — 
SnutF  _ 

Indigo 
Cotton 
Gunpowder 

Glue  “ 

Quicksilver 
l'amts,  ochre,  dry 
in  oil 

white  and  red  lead  u- 

w tilling  and  Paris  white  — 
Lead,  pigs,  bars,  and  sheet  — 

manufactures  ofi  and  shot  — 
Cordage,  cables,  and  tarred  — 
u marred  and  yam  — 

Cord’ge,twine,packihread&  seins  — 

Copper  feeoin’sition.  n’is&sptkes  — 
Iron  & steel  wire,notabove  no.  18  — 
above  do.  — 

Iron,  nails 
spikes 

bar*  and  bolts,  rolled  ctot. 

otherwise  — 

anchors 

castings 

sheet,  rod,  and  hoop  — 

Steel  - 

Alum  “* 

Salt  bush 

Coal  ■ “ 

Fish,  foreign  caught  and  dried  qmt'l. 
Glass,  black  quart  bottles  grace, 
window,  not  above  8 incites 
by  10  100  sq.ft 

not  above  10  in.  by  12  — 
above  do.  — - 

Boots  . pairs, 

Shoes  and  slippers,  silk  — 

leather,  tor  men,  fee 


Cigars 

Cards,  playing 
Buck,  Russia 
ravens 
Holland 

Russia  sheetings,  brown 
white 

Lions 


Total  value  of  the  foregoing  dojis. 


M, 

pucks 


No.  of 


quantity  or  value.  / 

EutTdio,  Not 

diawback 

entitled. 

f.  - 

1,790,035 

106,869 

24,281 

1,722,233 

528.480 

6*2,054 

116;614 

2,489,78 1 

319,848 

94,517 

55,682 

257,465 

111,389 

>.  11.0.10 

1,630 

1,131 

210 

4,310 

400 

7,196 

1,346 

3,121 

426 

31.629 

4,466 

253,852 

32,764 

20,125 

5,671 

99,985 

17,684 

10 ,83C 

648 

4,745 

241 

130 

1,939 

13,208 

186 

17,551 

5,463 

. 22,987 

1,249 

592,021 

8,133 

118,405 

1,399 

523,301 

22,073 

530,174 

12,197 

5,809,38c 

286,449 

713,215 

76,151 

17,23  l'55S 

930.471 

3,341,868 

553,307 

70-1 

. . 

47,793 

1,348 

6,538 

520 

50,867 

4,875 

17,406 

9,103 

3,658 

1,154 

52,184 

• - 

• 

717 

13 ! 866 

6,839 

78,819 

5,500 

323,422 

9.503 

297 

' 106 

600 

602 

7,797 

5,328 

19,812 

37 

2,701.388 

121,077 

23.323 

25,228 

127,725 

96.585 

2,399 

23,280 

6,478 

8,507 

324,677 

44,952 

9,370,904 

709,919  1 

75,731 

196,503 

658 

238 

- - 

18,264 

106,595 

4,980 

224 

1,500 

21,293 

10,929 

102,845 

. - 

1,302,739 

33,679 

27,440 

5,636 

155,809 

- . 

1,122 

. . 

4,996 

520 

- . 

1,851 

- . 

3,696 

19,031 

1,707 

288,103 

22,109 

39,975 

- . 

6,8(53 

589 

9,032 

296 

472 

85 

158 

. . 

2,325 

984 

1,617 

688 

- - 

14 

23.186 

4,5*0 

1,050 

64 

- - 

90 

591 

190 

355 

20 

276 

114 

• • 

49 

515 

_ . 

504 

756 

1,414 

296 

2,321 

194 

- - 

1,284 

492 

170 

794 

87 

6 

. . 

240 

. . 

10 

} 

15,628,097 . 

1,793,55.  9 

Total. 


A SUMMARY  of  the  value  and  destination  of  the  exports  of  the  V* 


49,141 


2(5,809 

4,822 

52,184 

717 

141,705 

84,319 

332,925 

403 

1,202 

13,125 

19,849 

2,822,465 

48,551 

224,310 

25.679 

14,985 

369,629 

.0,080,814 

272,234 

896 

18,264 

111,575 

1,724 

32,222 

102,845 

1,341,418 

33,075 

155,809 

1,122 

5,516 

1,85! 

3,696 

20,738 

310,212 

39.975 

7,452 

9,328 

557 

158 

3,309 

2,305 

14 

27.736 

1,114 

90 


Whither  exported. 

Domestic  Foreign 
produce,  produce- 

Russia  .... 

87.138, 

353,881 

Sweden  - • * 

Swedish  West  Indies  • 

110,658 

278,846; 

6,513 

69,2*9 

i Denmark  and  Norway 
, Danish  West  Indies 

94,034 

983,583 

94,158 

557,573 

! Holland  ... 

. Dutch  W.  Indies  and  Am.  colonies 
. Dutch  East  Indies 

3,501,920  2,764,943 
637,283:  '208,643 
53,563;  49,135 

['England,  Man,  and  Berwick 
^Scotland 

li  Ireland,  .... 
(Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark,  & Aldernay 
(Gibraltar  ... 

'[British  West  Indies  f - 
. j East  Indies 

It  Newfoundland,  and  British  fisheries 
j!  British  American  colonies 

30,944,698 

3,896.226 

2,230.573 

10,112 

1,357,599 

3,488,653 

92,813 

49,178 

2,355,700 

1,162,737 
. 62,676 

j 13,841 

’ 760,702 
15,374 
. 274,779 

! 2,171 

jlThe  Hanse  Towns  & ports  in  Ger’y. 

2,260,027:1,073,491 

, French  European  ports  on  Atlantic 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean 
W.  Indiesand  Am. colonies 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius 

8,414,543  2,651,702 
304,902  694.875 
1,895,108  456,095 

52,245  21,119 

Spanish  European  ports  on  Atlantic 
o ri  tiie  Mediterranean 
T<  neriffe,  and  the  other  Canaries 
Floridas 

Honduras.  Campeachy,  & Musquitn 

Shore 

Spanish  VY.  Indies,  fe  Am.  colonies 

521,635  84,326 

77,763  10,299 

194,715.  57,311 

129,733  j 35,874 

134,044!  398,978 
3,53 1,769  ’2,330,464 

[Portugal 

Madeira  .... 
Fayal, ami  the  other  Azores  •, 

Cape  de  Verd  islands  - 

Coast  of  Brazil  fe  other  Am.  colonies 

1,323,837 
486,186 
25,605 
57,249 
75  7,1  2 

! 7,642 

f 10,172 
! 13,449 

18.699 
i 198,196 

Hayti  .... 

94,298;  36,253 

Italy  and  Malta  - • - 

101,173  1,037,304 

Tricst  & other  Austrian  ports  in  the 
j Adriatic 

23,859 

469,849 

! Turkey,  Levant, Egypt, Mocha,  Aden 

25,582  i 

| 200,705 

China  .... 

432,504 

[l, 326, 194 

Asia,  generally 

85,754 

| 536,708 

West  Indies,  generally 

2,147,826 

439,192 

Europe  do. 

394,794 

329,06 

Africa  do. 

117,713 

88,244 

South  Seas  ... 

4,648 

42,234 

North  West  coast  of  America  • 

87,204 

416,906 

Total— dollars, 

~~7 

781 


lift 

5 8 jpl 

£.1-5 


441, 0t9 


465,316 


1,729,345 


46,717,832 

3,333,518 

14,490,589 


7,556,918 


2,898,177 

130,551 

1,138,477 

493,708 

226,287 

1,758,698 

622,462 

2,587,018 

723,794 

200,957 

46,882 

504,110 

93,281.133 


SUMMARY  of  the  value  of  expos  ts from  each  state. 
STATES.  .Domestic! Foreign.  <' 


»tai. 


New  Hampshire  - 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  island  - 
Connecticut 
New  York  - 
N ;W  Jersey 
375 i Pennsylvania  * 

390 1 Delaware  - 
Maryland 

* District  of  Columbia 
Virginia 

North  Carolina  - 
South  Carolina 
G prgia  - , - 

Louisiana 
Mississippi 

Michigan  territory  - 


49 

515 

660 

1,710 

2,515 

1,584 

662 

881 

6 

240 

10 

1 


• 9 : ,420,096 


Total— dollars, 


Geogetowa 

Alexandria 


114,2331  16,415)  130.648 

240.C69  - - i , 24", 069 

5,693,646  6,299,510..  11,998,156 
534,288!  493,003!  1, 027,291 

574,500  3,0641  577.564 

12,982,564!  4,8S9.697‘l7.87:.,26l 
25,  >57*  - - j 25,957 

5.045,9011  3',  713.50]  8,759,402 
37,181  1.344'  31,525 

4,945  322;  2,625.412  7,570,734 
1,264,73 .1  138,7171  1,403,451 

6, 94-, 4 4j  74.832’  7,016,246 
- - ! 948,253 

256. 664  111, 440, 962 
155,i.45  ,V  ,132,096 
747,399. 12.924, 309 
12,093  j 96, '<57 

- . 6.-, 352 


948,253) 
11,184,2981 
10.977,. 5l| 
12,l76,91i  i 
8 4,764  r 
85 .352j 


73,854.437  19  42  , 096  93 .281,133 


66,79 1) 
1,197,940) 


2.  ' 00  91,749 

717,113]  1,311,657 
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A SUMMARY  STATEMENT 
f the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  growth,  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  United  States , dining  the  yeai 
ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1818. 


THE  SEA 


2,187,00 


r b dru«l  fish  or  co<l-fi»hf  ry 

pickled  fish  or  over  fishery 
(herring,  shad,  salmon, 
mackarel)  * _ 

whale  (common)  oil  6t  bone 
spermaceti  oil  and  candles 

THE  FOREST  S,^1.000 

Skins  and  furs  ■ 

Ginseng  * 

Product  of  wood 

lumber,  (boards,  staves,  shingles 

Loop,  and  poles  hewn  timber 

masts  and  spars,  &c.) 

oak  bark,  and  other  dye  - 

naval  stores, (tar  .pitch  rosin, 

turpentine)  * * 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl* 

AGRICULTURE  62.897,000 

Product  of  animals 

beef, tallow,  hides,  live  cattle 
butter  and  cln-.ese 

pork  (pickled)  bacon,  lard,  live 
hogs 

horse*  and  mules  * 
sheep 

wool  of  sheep 


Vegetahle  food 

wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit 
Indian  corn  and  meal 
rye  and  meal 
rice 

all  other,  (oats,  pulse,  pota' 
toes,  apples)  • 

Tobacco  ■ 

•Cotton  * * * 

All  other  agricultural  products 
Iiuligo  * 

flaxseed 
inapte  sugar 
hops  - 
wax  - 

various  items,  (poultry ,mus 
tard,&c.)  • 

MANUFACTURES  2,439,001 


2,598,000 

202,000 

537,000 

l,275.0u0 


Domestic  materials 

soap  and  tallow  candles 
leather, boots,  shoes,  saddlery 
hats  - 

grain,  (spirits, beer& starch) 
wood,  (including  coaches  & 
other  carriages) 
cordage  and  canvass  - 
iron 

various  items,  (snuff,  wax, 
candles,  tobacco,  lead,  lin- 
seed oil  &e.) 

Soreign  materials 

spirits  from  molasses 
sugar  refiued- 
chocolate  * 
gunpowder  - 
brass  and  copper 
medicinal  drugs 


UNCERTAIN 


640.000 


Articles  not  distinguished  in  returns 
manufactured 
raw  produce  « • 

Total— dollar* 


495.000 

294.000 


1,081,000 

317.000 

789.000 


808,000 

271,000 


4.612,000 


648,000 
195,000, 

| 843,000 


754.000 

280.000 1 
29,000j 
30,000 


; 1,093,000 


12.463.000 

2.335.000 

640.000 

3.263.000 

347.000 


1.000 

469.000 

5.000 

178.000 
55,000 

4.000 


498.000 

198.000 

24.000 

146.000 

328.000 
(62,000 

73.000 


800,000 


170,000 
15,000 
2,000 
1.:  2,000 

34.000 

27.000 


2,039,000 


338.000 

302.000 


2,187,000 


5,691,000 


1,936,000 


19.048.000 

9.867.000 
31,33;, 000 


712,000 


2,439,000 


640,000 

73,854,437 


STAEMENT  OF  THE  DUTIES 

Collected  on  the  importation  of  articles,  -which  were  c fterioards  re- 
exported,  without  being  entitled  to  dran-back. 

Species  of  Merchandise. 

Amount 
of  duty. 

Goods  paying  duties  ad  valorem, 

DOLLS.  CTS 

at  7$  per  cent.  - i 

i 1,821  07 

15  - - - - 

I 79,272 

20 

23,323  80 

25  . 

79,962 

30 

16,704  60 

83  1-3  - 

37,129  66 

Wines,  Madeira  - 

1,630 

Burg’dy,  Champ’n,  Rhenish, &.C. 

210 

Sherry  and  St.  Lucar  - 

240 

Claret,  &c.  in  bottles  or  cases  - 

942  20 

Lisbon,  Oporto,  &c. 

213 

Tcneriffe,  Fayal,  &c. 

1,786  40 

All  other  - 

8,191 

Spirits,  from  grain  .... 

3,062  35 

other  materials  - 

9,018  84 

Molasses 

32  40 

Beer,  ale  and  porter,  in  bottles 

36  15 

otherwise  - 

193  90 

Oil,  foreign  fishing,  whale  and  other  fish! 

27  90 

olive,  in  casks  - 

1,365  75 

Teas,  Bohea  - 

162  37 

souchong  and  other  black 

2,558  57 

imperial,  gunpowder,  &c. 

825  41 

hyson  and  young  h . son  - - j 

10,595  04 

hyson  skin  and  other  green  - 

4.025  01 

Coffee 

14,322  45 

Cocoa 

1,523  02 

Sugar,  brown 

27,914  13 

white,  clayed  or  powdered  - 

22,132  21 

Almonds 

41  44 

Fruits,  prunes  and  plums 

15  60 

fig's 

146  25 

raisins,  in  jars  and  boxes 

282  09 

. all  other 

23  28 

Candles,  wax  or  spermaceti  - 

43  02 

Cheese  - 

615  51 

Soap 

165 

Tallow 

95  03 

Spices,  mace 

106 

nutmegs  .... 

361  20 

cinnamon  - 

1,332 

cloves 

9 25 

pepper  - 

9,686  16 

pimento  - 

1,513  68 

Chinese  cassia  ... 

5,795  10 

Gea  Island  cotton  is  valued  at  59  cents  per  lb. 
Upland  do.  32  do- 


Tobacco,  manufactured,  other  than  snuff 

and  segars 

Snuff  - 

Indigo  ... 

Cotton  - 
Gunpowder 
Glue  ... 

Quicksilver 
Paints,  ochre,  dry  - 

in  oil  - 

white  and  red  lead 

Lead,  pigs,  bar  and  sheet  - - - 

manufactures  of,  and  shot 
Cordage,  twine,  packthread,  and  seines 
Copper. and  composition,  nails  and  spikes 
Iron  and  steel  wire,  not  above  No.  18, 
above  do. 

Iron,  nails  < 

anchors 

in  bars  and  bolts,  rolled  - 

hammered 
sheet,  rod  and  hoop 


2,328 
1,020  84 
6,742  80 
21,297  30 
15,720  24 
11  90 
2,191  68 
49  80 
22 

327  87 
386  79 
112  72 
22 

74  04 
184  80 
15o  6o 
663  27 
130  50 
883  50 
133  20 
2,460 


$46 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  DUTIES — continued. 


Species  of  Merchandise. 

Amount 
of  duty. 

DOLES,  CTS 

Steel  ------  - - 

688 

Alum 

14 

Sait 

1,137  50 

Coal  - - * - - 

3 20 

Fish,  foreign  caught,  dried  - - • 

90 

Glass,  black  quart  bottles 

273  60 

window,  not  above  8 inches  by  10 

50 

do.  10  do.  12 

478  50 

Shoes,  silk  - 

46  80 

leather  for  men,  &c. 

74 

Segars  ^ 

485 

Cards,  playing  - * 

475  20 

Total,  - - dolls. 

Treasury  Department, 

428.184  52 

Register's  Office , Dec.  31s/,  1818. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 

Captain  Biddle  and  Lord  Cochrane. 

FROM  THE  POLITICAL  REGISTER. 

The  following-  letter  from  captain  James  Biddle, 
of  the  United  States*  ship  Ontario,  to  his  friend  com. 
Bainbridge,  as  being  the  correct  statement  of  a 
transaction,  in  all  its  relations,  highly  interesting  to 
our  country,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every 
person  of  American  feeling - and,  as  vindicating  the 
rules  and  character  of  our  naval  service,  we  trust 
it  will  obtain  the  decided  approbation  of  the  depart- 
ment; 

United  States  ship  Ontario , 

New- York,  May  19,1819. 

To  Com.  Bainbridge , Boston. 

Mr  dear  sir — You  have  seen  that  during  my  late 
cruise,  I had  a correspondence  with  lord  Cochrane, 
upon  the  subject  of  a salute,  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  a ship  formerly  under  your  command. — 
The  transaction  is  one  to  which  more  importance 
has  been  attached  than  it  merits;  and  as  this  unne- 
cessary importance  has  arisen  from  misconception, 
permit  me  to  relate  to  you  all  the  facts,  together 
with  my  view  of  the  subject. 

When  I was  first  on  my  way  to  Chili,  I often  re- 
flected upon  the  propriety  of  my  saluting  a flag 
which  was  not  recognized  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  I was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not 
strictly  proper;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  I deem- 
ed it  advisable;  and,  therefore,  upon  anchoring  at 
Valparaiso,  in  January,  18J8, 1 acquainted  the  go- 
vernor, that  I would  salute,  if  an  equal  number  of 
guns  would  be  returned.  The  governor  informed 
me  that  some  troops  were  stationed  a few  leagues 
from  town,  and  that  they  might  be  putin  motion  in 
consequence  of  any  unexpected  firing  at  the  fort; 
that  he  would  send  off  tp  acquaint  the  military  offi- 
cer with  my  arrival,  and  that  on  the  fallowing  morn- 
ing he  would  notify  to  me  when  he  was  prepared  to 
return  my  salute,  which  he  would  dp,  gun  for  gun. 
During  the  whole  of  the  following  day  1 was  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  salute,  and  expected  every  mo- 
ment a message  from  the  governor.  No  message, 
however,  did  come;  no  salute  \vas  fired;  nor  was  any 
satisfactory  explanation  ever  made  to  me  on  the 
subject,  The  very  least,  therefore,  I could  do  was 
not  to  salute  the  fort  at  any  subsequent  visit.  Still, 
however,  I would  pot  omit  any  mark  of  personal  ci- 
vility to  the  Chilian  officers;  and,  therefore,  when 
general  San  Martin  visited  my  ship,  I saluted  him 
with  fifteen  guns, -and  I saluted  the  supreme  direc- 


tor with  a like  number  of  guns,  upon  his  making  a 
similar  visit. 

1 returned  from  the  Columbia  river  to  Chili,  with 
the  same  determination  not  to  salute  where  my  own 
offer  had  once  been  neglected;  but  still  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  government  wherever 
this  point  of  honor  was  not  concerned.  With  this 
disposition,  on  my  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  I paid  a vi- 
sit to  the  governor  Don  Luisde  la  Cruz,  and  also  to 
lord  Cochrane,  who  during  my  absence  had  obtained 
command  of  the  Chilian  squadron.  Soon  after  visit- 
ing lord  Cochrane,  I received  a letter  from  him,  in 
which  he  beggedto  remind  me,  (for  the  length  of  my 
services  he  said  must  have  made  me  aware  of  the  fact) 
that  ships  of  war,  when  arriving  in  a friendly  port, 
had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  saluting  publicly;  that 
there  was  only  one  exception  within  his  remem- 
brance, which  was  the  American  frigate  Essex,  at 
Gibraltar,  in  1800;  she  abstained  from  saluting  the 
flag  of  lord  Keith,  the  British  admiral;  and  lord 
Keith  felt  it  his  duty  to  require  the  salute,  or  on  re- 
fusal, that  the  Essex  should  forthwith  quit  the  port, 
which  latter  alternative  was  embraced.  The  style 
ofthis  letter  was  equally  unexpected  and  offensive. 
From  a desire  to  conciliate,  I had  overcome  my 
feelings  at  the  neglect  of  my  own  offer  to  salute. — 

I had  pven  paid  the  first  visit  to  lord  Cochrane,  per- 
sonally a stranger  to  me.  Instead  of  receiving  a re- 
turn of  my  visit  from  that  officer,  the  first  notice  of 
it  from  him  was  a complaint  of  my  not  having  first 
saluted  him,  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  if  I 
did  not  comply,  I should  be  expelled  the  port,  as  the 
Essex  bad  once  been  for  a similar  neglect. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  arrogance  of  this 
pretension;  but  I determined  not  to  suffer  it  to  influ-* 
encemygood  disposition  towards  the  government 
of  Chili.  In  my  answer  to  lord  Cochrane,  therefore, 

I stated  that  I was  aware  it  was  usual,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a vessel  of  war  at  a foreign  port  to  salute  pub-* 
licly;  that  it  was  my  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
which  had  induced  me,  upon  arriving  at  Valparaiso, 
Ip  the  preceding  January,  to  acquaint  the  then  go- 
vernor with  my  arrival,  and  to  inform  him  I would 
fire  the  customary  salute  if  an  equal  number  of  guns 
would  be  returned;  and  that  as  my  offer  to  salute 
was  not  accepted  then,  he  would  perceive  the  pro- 
priety of  my  declining  to  salute  now.  In  a few 
hours  I received  a second  letter  from  lord  Cochrane, 
saying  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  if  I would  give  my  word  of  honor  that  it  was  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  American  commanders  in 
chief,  without,  regard  to  comparative  rank  or  locality, 
to  answer  with  an  equal  number  of  guns  the  salute 
of  all  foreign  ships  of  war,  “he  -would  give  fresh  orders 
for  my  salute  being  so  returned;”  but  that  as  the  prac- 
tice of  all  other  services  with  which  he  had  had  any 
communication,  was  to  return  from  a flag  ship  two 
guns  less  to  the  salutes  of  ships  of  war  not  bearing 
a flag  of  corresponding  rank,  his  instructions  hither- 
to had  been  to  that  effect;  and  that  an  alteration  of 
the  customary  mode  of  proceeding,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  United  States,  “must  be  regulated  by  the 
communication  I might  make  on  the  subject”  The 
offensive  style  of  his  first  letter  I had  not  consider- 
ed necessary  to  notice  ip  my  answer.  Therefore 
had  only  replied  that  I declined  saluting,  and  as- 
signed my  reasons  for  it;  reasons  which  were  obli- 
gatory upon  me,  and  ought  to  have  been  satisfacto- 
ry to  him.  My  letter  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
and  as  lord  Cochrane’s  second  communication  still 
implied  the  necessity  of  my  saluting,  it  was  neces- 
sary not  only  to  repeat  my  intention  not  to  salute 
at  all,  but  to  give  him  to  understand  that  I woul<$ 
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not  suffer  myself  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  port.— 
My  answer,  therefore,  was,  that  as  I declined  salut- 
ing1 altogether,  it  was  not  necessary  to  enquire  whe- 
ther a salute  from  a ship  under  my  command  should 
he  answered  by  an  equal  or  less  number  of  guns; 
that  a salute  from  a national  vessel,  upon  arriving  at 
a foreign  Dort,  was  u matter  of  courtesy  only;  tliat 
it  was  entirely  optional;  that  it  was  sometimes  prac- 
tised, it  was  oftentimes  omitted;  that  in  respect  to 
what  he  mentioned  of  the  Essex,  [thought  he  must 
be  misinformed,  since  1 was  persuaded  that  my 
friend,  captain  Bainbridge,  who  commanded  the 
Essex  in  1802,  would  not  have  permitted  himself  to 
be  ordered  out  of  port  in  the  manner  he  had  stated.* 
This  produced  from  lord  Cochrane  a third  letter, 
wherein  he  says,  that  my  first  letter,  in  which  l stat- 
ed that  my  visit  to  him  was  in  my  capacity  of  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  and  \vas  intended  as  an 
evidence  of  respect  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
naval  forces  of  Chili,  had  induced  him  to  conceive 
there  could  be  no  intention  of  disrespect  to  the  flag 
of  Chili,  in  the  omission  of  a salute,  and  the  more  so, 
as  the  very  next  sentence  in  tliat  letter  very  can- 
didly stated  that  1 was  aware  it  was  usual  on  the  ar- 
rival of  a vessel  of  war  at  a foreign  port,  to  salute 
publicly,  and  that  it  was  my  know  ledge  of  this  cir- 
cumstance that  had  induced  me,  upon  arriving  at  the 
port  in  January  last,  to  acquaint  the  governor  1 
would  pay  the  customary  salute  if  an  equal  number 
of  guns  would  be  returned;  he  requires  me  to  judge 
then  his  astonishment  on  receiving  my  written  de- 
claration, that  my  letter  was  intended  to  decline  sa- 
luting altogether,  and  that  therefore  it  w as  not  ne- 
cessary to  enquire  whether  a salute  from  the  ship 
under  my  command  should  be  answ  ered  by  an  equal 
or  a less  number  of  guns.  This  he  says  is  a public 
matter.  B t he  desires  me  to  judge  of  his  private 
sentiments,  wrhen  he  finds  me  add,  that  a salute  from 
a national  vessel,  upon  arriving  at  a foreign  port,  is 
a matter  of  courtesy  only;  that  it  is  sometimes  prac- 
tised, it  is  oftentimes  omitted;  he  says  it  is  incon- 
testable, that  in  no  port  of  a civilized  nation,  are 
an  equal  number  of  guns  returned  by  the  power 
who  may  be  saluted;  that  as  to  the  incident  notic- 
ed in  this  letter,  he  has  not  erred  in  fact,  though  he 
may  have  committed  a mistake  in  incidental  tri- 
fles; that  he  plainly  perceives  the  awkward  circum- 
stances in  which  I am  placed;  that  I myself  could 
not  regret  them  more  than  he  did;  that  it  w ould  de- 
prive him  of  what,  previous  to  receiving  my  last  let- 


ter, he  should  have  deemed  a pleasure,  namely, 
of  paying  his  respects  to  me,  which  now  consistent- 
ly he  could  not  do,  without  such  an  explanation  as 
shall  reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction  of  my 
public  letters. 

As  to  lord  Cochrane’s  private  sentiments,  I hud 
as  little  to  do  with  them  as  I had  to  do  with  h\s pri- 
vate character ; with  respect  to  the  mode  of  all  civi- 
lized nations  of  returning  a salute,  it  was  not  the 
question  between  us,  since,  from  the  first,  I declin- 
ed sail  ting  at  all;  and  his  regret  at  the  awkw  ard 
circumstances  in  which  he  perceives  so  plainly  I 
am  placed,  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  vulgar. 

Lord  Cochrane  affects  to  think  he  has  convicted 
me  of  contradiction.  It  will,  I think,  be  perceived 
he  liasnot  dome  so.  I repeat,  that  .t  is  usual  to  salute, 
but  as  a matter  of  courtesy;  that  it  is  entirely  op- 
tional with  the  man-of-war.  Since  there  is  no  pow- 
er in  a government  to  compel  a foreign  man-of-w  ar 
to  salute;  that  a salute  is  sometimes  practised,  that 
it  is  oftentimes  omitted.  The  opinion  advanced  by 
lord  Cochrane,  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  flag  of  the 
port  for  a foreign  man-of-war  to  omit  to  salute,  is 
perfectly  absurd;  nor  would  any  officer,  conscious 
he  himself  merited  any  respect  from  others,  or  who 
knew  the  respect  he  owed  himself,  ever  make  a 
disturbance  upon  such  a matter.  Equally  absurd  is 
it  to  suppose  that  a government  has  a right  to  order 
a foreign  man-of-war  out  of  port  for  omitting  to  sa- 
lute. 

Lord  Cochrane  speaks  of  the  practice  of  all  ser- 
vices with  which  he  has  had  communication,  and 
says  he  is  not  acquainted  w ith  the  regulations  of 
the  government  of  the  United  states;  but  the  very 
circumstance,  that  a government  has  a right  to  regu- 
late its  own  mode  of  answering  salutes,  makes  it 
manifest  that  It  cannot  be  obligatory  upon  a man-of- 
war  to  salute;  that  it  must  be  optional  with  her  to 
salute  or  not,' as  she  sees  lit. 

I considered  the  letter  of  lord  Cochrane,  as  so  vul- 
gar and  indecorous,  that  I could  not  answer  it  to 
him;  and,  therefore,  I w rote  to  the  supreme  direc- 
tor, to  acquaint  him,  that,  upon  mv  arrival,  I had  vi- 
sited the  governor  and  the  officer  commanding  the 
naval  forces,  and  that  both  visits  were  intended  as 
ceremonies  of  respect  towards  the  public  functiona- 
ries of  Chili;  that  on  the  following  day,  the  govern- 
or had  visited  me  on  board,  and  I recognized  in  his 
frank  deportment  and  prompt  return  of  my  visit,  a 
disposition  corresponding  with  that  which  I had  uni- 
formly manifested  in  my  several  visits  to  the  porf; 


'he  following  extract  of  a letter  from  commo-*.  that,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  lord  Cochrane 


dore  Bainbridge  to  captain  Biddle,  will  prove  how 
totally  without  foundation  is  the  story  of  lord  Coch- 
rane:— 


towards  me,  1 felt  a delicacy  in  commenting  upon 
it  to  him;  and,  with  respect  to  my  own  conduct 
tow  ards  lord  Cochrane,  I did  not  deem  it  n Pessary  or 


“On  my  anchoring  at  Gibraltar,  in  1802,  where 
admiral  sir  James  Saumarez,  and  not  lord  Keith, 
was  the  commanding  naval  officer,  I did  not  salute  the 
admiral’s  flag,  because  it  had  been  saluted  in  sight 
of  the  Essex  a short  time  previous,  by  the  frigate 
Boston,  captain  M’Neil,  my  senior  in  rank.  And  as  the 
admiral  did  not  offer  to  the  ship  under  my  command, 
the  usual  ceremony  to  ships  of  war,  on  entering  a 
friendly  port,  no  acquaintance  took  place  between  us 
during  my  idien  stay  at  Gibraltar.  But  on  my  re- 
turn again  to  the  rock,  admiral  sir  James  Saumarez 
sent  on  board  the  Essex,  and  offered  the  customary 
civilities.  1 then  waited  on  him,  and  a friendly  in- 
tercourse followed;  but  no  salute  was  given  by  the 
Essex  to  his  flag,  nor  is  there  the  least  shadow  of 
truth  in  my  being  required  to  salute  any  admiral’s 
flag  at  Gibraltar,  or  on  non-compliance  thereof  to 
leave  the  port.  Such  a demand  I should  have  con- 
sidered absurd  in  the  extreme.” 


proper  to  discuss  it;  that  these  were  matters  for  com- 
munication with  my  own  government;  and  that  the 
object  of  my  letter,  was  to  assure  him,  that  upon 
my  arrival,  my  conduct  had  been  respectful  towards 
the  officers  with  whom  I had  communicated,  and 
that  I trusted  he  would  not  readily  be  persuaded  to 
believe  1 had  been  wanting  in  these  respects  to- 
wards the  officers  of  the  government  of  Chili. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  pavul  forecs  had 
nowr  informed  me,  that  he  would  not  return  my  offi- 
cial visit,  and  had  endeavored  to  dragoon  me  into 
saluting.  It  was,  therefore,  proper,  as  the  flag  had 
not  been  treated  wuth  proper  respect,  that  I should 
not  remain  in  Valparaiso  longer  than  was  indispen- 
sable.— This  consideration,  and  this  alone,  deter- 
; mined  me  to  relinquish  my  intended  journey  to  St. 
Jago,  to  take  on  board  the  supplies  necessary  for 
the  continuance  of  my  voyage;  and  to  sail  w ithout 
delay.  Being  ready  to  sail  on  the  30th  of  Decern- 
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her  and  about  to  get  under  weigh,  I received  a let- 
ter from  lord  Cochrane,  saying  that  in  consequence 
of  the  friendly  disposition  I had  professed- to  wards 
the  government  of  Chili,  and  the  ties  of  amity  which 
he  trusted  would  long  subsist  between  the  U.  States 
imd  that  state,  he  had  to  request  of  me,  as  the  offi- 
cer commanding  a ship  of  war  in  that  port,  that  I 
would  abstain  from  proceeding  to  sea,  until  the 
squadron  which  was  under  sailing  orders  should 
have  weighed,  I answered,  that  to  enable  me  to  say, 
whether  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  comply  with 
liis  request,  I desired  he  would  inform  me  at  wiiat 
hour  the  squadron  would  actually  sail,  He  replied, 
that  part  of  the  squadron  would  weigh  immediately, 
and  the  remainder  as  soon  as  practicable;  not  being 
later  than  the  next  evening  before  dark.  I wrote 
to  him,  that  although  it  was  important  to  me  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea  without  delay,  and  I was  anxious  to  have 
sailed  that  morning,  yet  from  the  desire  I felt  to 
meet  the  wishes  or  the  government  of  Chili,  as  far 
as  was  in  my  power,  I had  concluded  to  remain  in 
port  that  day,  but  that  it  would  be  my  indispensable 
duty  to  sail  the  next  day,  and  proceed  upon  my  fur- 
ther destination,  that  I hoped  the  delay  of  a day 
would  be  sufficient;  and,  indeed,  as  my  destination 
was  round  Cape  Horn,  my  sailing  would  not,  I should 
think,  in  any  manner  affect  the  views  of  the  squad- 
ron. _ . 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  just  as  I received 
lord  Cochrane’s  first  letter,  requesting  me  to  remain 
in  port,  the  frigate  San  Martin  slipt  her  cable,  and 
{good  out  in  the  offing;  the  Chacabuco  sloop  of  war, 
also  stood  out.  The  San  Martin  anchored  several 
miles  out — the  Chacabuco  returned  at  night,  and 
anchored  so  close  to  us,  that  I expected  the  two 
ships  would  get  foul.  In  the  morning,  the  Chaca- 
buco again  got  under  weigh,  to  stand  out;  and  the 
San  Martin  was  also  under  weigh.  These  manoeu- 
vres, and  the  character  of  lord  Cochrane,  induced 
me  to  believe,  that  there  was  a design  to  intimidate 
tis  from  sailing;  or  to  attack  us,  if  we  attempted  to 
go  to  sea.  I did  not  choose  to  be  driven  from  my 
purpose  by  either  of  these  intentions.  In  the  morn- 
ing, therefore,  at  10  o’clock,  having  cleared  ship 
for  action,  I weighed  and  stood  out  for  sea,  passing 
near  the  San  Martin  and  the  Chacabuco.  They 
offered  no  molestation;  but,  soon  after  returned  into 
port. 

The  conduct  of  these  ships  satisfied  me  that  lord 
Cochrane  had  no  intention  to  endeavor  to  detain  me 
by  force.— 1 had  informed  him  the  preceding  day,  of 
my  determination  to  sail — and  did  sail  accordingly. 
Yet  his  own  frigate,  the  Maria  Isabella,  made  no 
movements,  nor  did  the  frigate  Lautaro,  although  I 
got  under  weigh  from  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  both,  under  a ligljt  breeze.  In  fact,  the  pub- 
lication in  the  Chili  Gazette,  seems  conclusive  on 
that  subject.  It  states,  that  as  the  sudden  depar- 
ture of  the  Ontario,  from  Valparaiso,  had  excited 
various  rumors,  the  literal  correspondence  between 
the  admiral  and  cantain  Riddle  is  published  for  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  The  rumors  there  were  probably 
as  absurd  as  they  have  been  here — and  to  put  an 
end  to  them,  it  is  published  that  difficulties  had  oc- 
curred between  lord  Corfu  ane  and  myself  about  a 
salute— and  that  afterwards,  lord  Cochrane  had  re- 
quested me  to  remain  in  port,  which  T had  declined 
doing,  and  had  sailed.  My  own  belief  is,  that  the 
object  of  his  movements  was  to  overawe  us  by  the 
force  of  his  squadron,  and  induce  us  to  remain  from 
the  fear  of  being  attacked. 

In  thus  leaving  Valparaiso,  I violated  no  duty, 
whatever,  to  the  government  of  Chili.  Lord  Coch- 
rane had  no  right  to  detain  an  American  man  of 


war  until  his  ships  could  he  ready  for  sea.  In  point 
of  fact,  they  did  not  sail  until  two  weeks  after  my 
departure.  Was  I bound  to  delay  executing  the 
orders  of  mv  government,  by  wasting  that  much 
time  at  Valparaiso?  My  destination  too,  was  in  a 
course  directly  opposite  to  that  of  his  squadron. 
How  then  could  my  sailing  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  projects  of  his  squadron.  An  instance 
much  stronger  than  this  had  occurred  in  the  previ- 
ous December  at  Lima.  Just  as  the  Spanish  expe- 
dition was  about  sailing  against  Chili,  an  English 
frigate  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lima  for  the 
same  place.  The  government  of  Lima  requested 
her  commander  to  defer  his  sailing.  This  he  re- 
fused, because  he  had  not  been  treated  with  proper 
respect  in  the  port.  Yet,  although  the  frigate  would 
obviously  carry,  and  did  actually  carry  to  Chili  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  expedition  preparing  against 
it,  yet  the  government  of  Lima  made  no  effort  to 
detain  her  by  force. 

With  regard  to  personal  civility,  so  far  from  re- 
pelling advances  from  lord  Cochrane.it  will  be  seen, 
that  I rather  waved  than  insisted  on  rigid  rules  of 
ceremony.  My  own  opinion  of  the  usage  on  such 
occasions,  founded  on  more  than  nineteen  years  ex- 
perience in  the  navy,  is  this:  on  anchoring  in  a fore  ign 
port  where  there  are  men-of-war,  the  man-of-war  of 
the  port  sends  an  officer  on  board  with  a message 
of  civility,  and  offers  of  assistance,  &c.  The  com- 
mander of  the  foreign  ship  then  makes  a visit,  which 
is  returned  by  the  commander  of  the  man-of-war  of 
the  port— and  an  intercourse  is  thus  opened,  which 
is  improved  or  not,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
the  parties.  Although  this  is  the  most  usual  course, 
yetitis  not  always  pursued,  either  from  inadvertence, 
or  from  an  opinion  that  these  matters  are  in  them- 
selves of  small  importance,  or  from  a difference  of 
sentiment  as  to  its  propriety.  Sometimes  a man-of- 
war,  upon  her  arrival,  sends  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  man-of-war  of  the  port  an  offer  to  salute,  on 
condition  of  receiving  gun  for  gun;  but  this  course  is 
not  frequent,  nor  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  cor- 
rect, though  it  is  notin  any  way  exceptionable. 

Up  to  the  date  of  my  sailing  from  the  United 
States,  you  know,  we  never  had  any  regulations 
about  salutes  in  the  navy.  But  to  confirm  my  opi- 
nion on  this  subject,  I can  state,  that  immediately  on 
my  arrival  at  Rio  Janeiro,  an  officer  came  on  board, 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Portuguese  admiral, 
and  the  offer  of  any  assistance  l might  want.  When 
beating  into  Callao,  the  Spanish  commodore  sent 
his  first  lieutenant  on  board  before  I had  anchored, 
with  compliments  of  congratulation  on  my  arrival, 
and  offers  of  assistance.  In  this  deportment,  I re- 
cognised the  character  of  officers  and  of  gentlemen. 
To  both  of  them  T paid  a visit  the  day  following,  and 
my  visit  was  in  due  course  returned.  To  neither  of 
them  did  I pay  the  compliment  of  firing  a salute, 
though  at  both  places  I saluted  the  forts,  previously 
ascertaining  that  it  would  be  returned  gun  for  gun. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  lord  Cochrane  nei- 
ther visited  me  himself,  nor  did  he  send  on  board 
any  message  of  civility,  Although  I was  not  un- 
mindful that  the  advances  towards  an  intercourse, 
between  us  should  properly  come  from  him,  yet  I 
waved  th's  consideration,  as  not  being  very  impor- 
tant, and  I paid  a visit  to  lord  Cochrane.  Did  he  re- 
turn my  visit?  No;  but  in  two  hours  after,  I received 
his  letter,  reminding  me  of  a part  of  my  duty,  which 
he  thought,  I had  been  long  enough  in  the  navy  to 
know,  and  insinuating,  that  if  T did  not  fire  a salute, 
he  would  turn  me  out  of  the  port.  Had  lord  Coch- 
rane returned  my  visit,  and  in  the  manner  of  a gen- 
tleman requested  of  me  to  salute,  lie  might  perhaps 
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-have  obtained  by  civility  what  he  certainly  could 
not  have  extorted;  for  I trust,  I shall  ever  continue 
so  much  like  yourself,  and  the  rest  of  my  brother  of- 
ficers, as  not  to  be  dragooned  by  lord  Cochrane  or 
by  any  other  lord,  or  by  any  other  man,  into  a con- 
duct which  might  bring  down  reproach  upon  our 
flag.  In  fact,  had  I been  undecided  about  saluting, 
the  very  letter  of  lord  Cochrane,  calling  upon  me  in 
such  a style  fora  salute,  would  have  determined  me 
to  refuse  it. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  a motive  of  lord  Coch- 
rane’s conduct,  that  there  were  on  board  the  Onta- 
rio, passengers  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  also 
a million  of  dollars.  The  whole  sum  on  board  was 
two  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars,  received  at 
Tima,  of  which  §15,000  were  for  Archibald  Gracie 
and  Sons,  of  New  York;  §15,000  for  Mr.  Astor,  of 
New  York;  S11,000  for  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Boston;  and 
the  remainder  was  shipped  by  individuals  in  Lima, 
and  consigned  to  individuals  in  Rio  Janeiro.  This 
circumstance  could  have  furnished  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint, as  it  is  customary  for  our  ships  of  war,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  nations,  to  do  so.  It  is  sanctioned 
by  our  laws,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its  pro- 
priety. During  my  cruize  in  the  Pacific,  two  Eng- 
lish men-of-war  touched  at  Valparaiso,  having  spe- 
cie on  board,  which  they  were  conveying  from  Lima 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  nor  was  any  dissatisfaction  ever  ex- 
pressed on  that  account. 

With  regard  to  the  passengers  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  they  were  two  merchants,  one  lady,  and 
one  officer.  To  these  two  last,  I had  consented  to 
give  a passage,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  vice 
king  of  Peru.  I did  so,  because  the  vice  king  had 
yielded  to  my  earnest  solicitation  for  the  release  of 
two  American  ships,  the  Beaver  and  the  Canton,  and 
because  he  had,  as  a personal  favor  to  myself,  re- 
stored to  liberty  many  of  our  unfortunate  country- 
men, whom  I found  in  the  prisons  of  Lima,  for  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  arms  against  the  royalists.  Not  to 
have  granted  so  slight  a request,  in  return  for  such 
signal  favors  to  my  fellow  citizens,  I should  have 
deemed  a total  want  of  feeling  and  generosity;  nor 
could  I ever  have  anticipated,  that  whilst  I was  sub- 
jecting myself  to  the  inconvenience  of  having 
strangers  on  board  my  ship,  as  a return  for  benefits 
conferred  on  my  countrymen,  I was  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  reproaches  against  me. 

The  circumstance  of  having  a Spanish  officer  on 
boai’dmy  ship,  and  the  special  reasons  which  indu- 
ced me  to  receive  him,  are  stated  in  my  detailed  re- 
port of  the  cruise  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
made  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  the  U.  States. 

In  maintaining  the  intercourse  which  mv  duty  re- 
quired with  the  conflicting  parties  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, it  was  difficult  to  avoid  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
one  or  both  of  them.  Knowing  the  popular  senti- 
ments of  this  country,  and  seeing  many  of  our  citi- 
zens actually  engaged  in  hostilities  against  them, 
the  royalists  were  particularly  disposed  to  consider 
us  as  inimical  to  them. 

A conduct  at  once  respectful  and  conciliatory  to- 
ward them  was  due  to  the  neutrality  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  was  no  less  essential  to  enable  myself  to 
act  with  effect  in  procuring  the  release  of  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  royal  government.  To  tliisconductl  owe 
the  success  which  attended  my  endeavors  to  serve 
my  country. 

Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

And  obedient  servant, 

T.  PIDDLE. 


From  the  Bos  on  Daily  Advertiser^  . May  25. 

We  understand  that  the  allusion  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  lord  Cochrane  w.th  capt.  Bid  . e,  to 
the  case  of  a neglce*  to  salute  ti;e  admind’-  .<■£  by 
the  frigate  Essex  on  entering  the  harbor  oi  G. oral- 
tar  in  1802,  is  grossly  incorrect,  and  that  the  British 
admiral  on  that  occasion,  so  far  from  requiring  that 
the  salute  should  be  afterwards  paid  by  cr.pt.  Cam- 
bridge, in  very  handsome  terms  acknowledged  that 
under  the  circumstances  none  was  due. 

Some  of  the  southern  papers  hove  shown  a strong 
disposition  to  censure  some  pans  of  the  conduct  of 
capt.  Biddle  during  Ins  lau  arduous  expedition. 
The  public  are  hardly  qualified  to  judge  of  Ins  con- 
duct, before  knowing  any  thingofit.  Whethertiie 
official  report  of  his  cruise  will  be  laid  before  the 
public,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but,  when  it 
is,  it  will  probably  be  as  satisfactory  to  them,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  to  the  government.  It  is  known 
that  capt.  Biddle  was  instrumental  in  saving  much 
property  of  some  of  our  citizens;  and  gentlemen 
concerned  in  the  trade  to  those  remote  seas,  feel 
under  strong  obligations  to  him,  for  his  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  public  duties.  In  proof  of  which, 
we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  correspon- 
dence; a copy  of  which  we  have  procured  for  pub- 
lication: 

Boston , May  10,  1819. 

Dear  Sir — We  have  been  informed  by  letters  from 
capt.  Crary,  and  Mr.  Higginson,  master  and  super- 
cargo of  our  ship  Levant,  that  at  the  time  of  her 
arrival  off  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  a Spanish  squadron  to  impede  her  entry 
into  that  place,  and  that  the  endeavor  to  restrain 
her  would  probably  have  succeeded,  but  for  the 
prompt  and  voluntary  protection  afforded  by  the 
United  States’  ship  Ontario,  under  your  command. 

Permit  us  to  add  to  the  expression  of  our  respect 
and  esteem  for  your  public  and  private  character, 
our  warmest  acknowledgements  for  this  gallant  and 
disinterested  exercise  of  what  you  have  been  pleas- 
ed to  consider  as  an  official  duty  towards  the  com- 
merce of  our  country,  and  at  the  same  tune  to  offer 
you  our  congratulations  on  the  successful  result  of 
the  many  exertions  you  have  made,  during,  your 
late  arduous  expedition,  to  fulfil  the  object  "of  a 
mission  so  wisely  conceived  and  so  happily  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  We 
are,  with  respect,  sir,  your  obedient  humble  ser- 
vants, JAMES  8c  THO.  H.  PERKINS. 

James  Biddle , esq. 

United  States’  ship  Ontario, 

New  York,  May  20,  1819. 

Gentlemen — T had  the  pleasure  to  receive  yes- 
terday- your  obliging  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  address- 
ed to  me  at  Philadelphia.  The  assistance  I render- 
ed to  your  ship,  the  Levant,  when  in  danger  of  cap- 
ture off  Valparaiso,  it  was  my  duty  to  render.  It 
was  a duty  which  I performed  with  great  cheerful- 
ness, as  during  my  late  cruise,  my  endeavors  were 
constant  and  zealous  to  afford  to"  the  persons  and 
property  of  my  countrymen,  ail  the  protection 
which  the  presence  of  a public  vessel  of  the  United 
States  was  capable  of  affording. 

I am  very  sensible  to  your  kind  and  flattering  ex- 
pressions; particularly  at  this  moment,  when  my 
character  is  assailed  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  for 
a conduct  which  I had  trusted  would  not  have  in- 
curred any  public  reproach;  for,  however  much  my 
wishes  were  on  the  side  of  the  patriots  of  South 
America,  I felt  it  incumbent  upon  me,  in  my  official 
conduct,  not  to  comp  remit,  in  my  intercourse  with 
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them,  the  reputation  of  the  flag  under  which  1 
serve. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obe’t  servant,  J.  BIDDLE. 

Messrs.  James  & Tho.  H.  Perkins,  Boston. 

Letter  from  J\Ir.  Aslo to  capt  Biddle. 

JVew  York , May  5th , 1819. 

Sir — I congratulate  you  on  your  safe  return  from 
the  long  and  perilous  voyage  which  you  have  just 
performed,  and  in  which  you  have  rendered  the 
most  important  services  to  your  country,  by  having 
rescued  and  protected  an  immense  property  be- 
longing to  your  fellow  citizens,  of  whom  I am  one, 
as  appears  by  a letter  from  the  captain  of  the  ship 
'Beaver,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

“In  this  business  1 disclaim  all  other  merit,  than 
that  of  having  committed  no  act  which  could  give 
them  even  the  shadow  of  ca«se  for  the  confiscation 
of  the  property.  To  the  presence  of  capt.  Biddle, 
and  his  representations  of  the  sensation  excited  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  capture  of  the  Beaver  and 
Canton,  are  we  indebted  for  the  reversal  of  the  de- 
cree.” 

I request  you  to  accept  my  sincere  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  exertions  which  ytrn  have  made  in  the 
case  above  alluded  to. 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
JOHN  J ACOB  ASTOR. 

To  James  Biddle,  esq. 

Commander  United  States’  ship  Ontario. 

National  Interests. 

Address  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 

domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

No.  VII. 

Philadelphia , May  20,  1819. 

On  almost  every  subject  of  investigation,  fellow 
citizens,  there  are  certain  hacknied  phrases,  which 
pass  current  as  oracular;  are  received  with  hardly 
any  investigation;  and  are  nevertheless  frequently 
extremely  fallacious.  There  is  hardly  any  science 
that  has  been  distorted  and  disfigured  so  much  in 
this  respect  as  that  of  political  economy,  on  which  so 
much  of  human  happiness  depends. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  number,  to  consider 
a maxim  of  this  description,  fraught  with  destruc- 
tion to  any  nation  by  which  it  is  adopted;  but  which 
is  implicitly  believed  in  by  a large  portion  of  our 
citizens,  and  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
legislature  of  the  union. 

The  specious  maxim  is,  that 

“TRADE  WILL  REGULATE  ITSELF,'’ 

which,  in  all  probability,  led  to  that  refusal  of  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  national  industry,  which  has 
overspread  the  nation  with  distress — lowered  the 
price  of  some  of  our  chief  staples,  by  depriving  them 
of  a domestic  market — bankrupted  so  many  of  our 
merchants  and  traders — deprived  thousands  of  our 
citizens  of  employment — and,  in  a word,  reduced 
us  from  the  most  towering  prospects  to  a most  ca- 
lamitous reverse. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  a vital  part  of 
Adam  Smith’s  doctrine--indeed,  the  basis  on  which 
he  has  raised  his  great  superstructure;  and  that  we 
have  already  animadverted  on  it  incidentally.  But 
its  immense  influence  on  the  fate  of  nations,  and  its 
most  destructive  tendency,  demand  a more  minute 
investigation,  to  which  we  now  solicit  your  atten- 
tion. 

How  far  its  advocates  deem  it  proper  to  have  it 
carried,  we  are  not  quite  certain.  In  its  strict  ac- 
ceptation, it  means  a total  exclusion  of  every  kind 


of  regulation  of  commerce,  so  that  the  intercourse 
between  nations  should  be  as  free  as  between  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  tbe  same  empire.  In  fact,  if  it 
does  not  mean  this,  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  it 
can  mean;  for  if  a government  enacts  any  regula- 
tion whatever,  it  cannot  with  truth  or  justice  be 
said,  that  “trade  regulates  itself*1  We  shall, therefore, 
consider  it  in  this  point  of  view,  ’ he  result,  howe- 
ver, would  not  be  materially  affected  by  any  modi- 
fication or  restriction  of  its  provisions,  short  of  ef- 
fectual protection  of  national  industry.  This  would, 
as  the  case  might  be,  only  accelerate  or  procrasti- 
nate the  final  catastrophe,  to  which  it  infallibly 
leads. 

This  maxim  ought  to  have  been  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, centuries  since,  by  the  consideration  that  no 
trading  or  commercial  nation  has  ever  prospered 
without  “ regulation  of  trade;**  that  those  nations 
which  have  devoted  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
to  its  regulation,  have  been  the  most  prosperous; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  neglected,  just 
in  the  same  proportion  have  nations  gone  to  decay. 
The  cases  of  England,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
offer  powerful  illustrations  of  these  positions.  But 
we  shall  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  defence* 
We  shall  trace  the  operation  of  the  maxim  in  its 
full  extent. 

It  presents  itself  to  the  mind  in  a two-fold  point  of 
light— 

I.  Supposing  it  adopted  only  by  a portion  of  the 
commercial  world,  what  would  be  its  effects  on 
those  nations  wherein  it  was  carried  into  operation? 

And  II.  Supposing  it  to  prevail  all  over  the  earth, 
how  would  it  affect  the  industry  and  happiness  of 
mankind  generally? 

To  form  an  accurate  idea  on  this  or  any  other 
subject,  the  safest  and  best  mode  is  to  state  the  case 
on  a small  scale,  which  the  mind  can  readily  em- 
brace without  distraction,  and  thence  to  argue  to 
the  widest  range  to  which  the  subject  extends. 

We  will  therefore  here  confine  our  view  to  two 
nations,  France  and  Spain,  and  suppose  that  in  the 
latter  country  the  maxim  we  combat  is  carried  into 
full  operation,  and  that  trade  is  allowed  “to  regulate 
itself** — but  that  in  the  former,  it  is  “regulated” 
by  the  government,  for  the  protection  and  encou- 
ragement of  national  industry,  after  the  example  of 
Great  Britain,  and  indeed  almost  every  country  in 
Christendom. 

In  order  to  do  the  maxim  justice,  we  will  assume, 
that  both  nations  are  on  a perfect  equality  in  everty- 
other  respect  than  the  “ regulation  of  trade.**  We 
will  further  assume  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rivalry  between  them,  each  nation  possesses  a 
circulating  medium  of 20,000, 000  of  dollars,  and  ha9 
200,000  people  employed  in  the  cotton,  and  as  many 
in  the  woolen  manufacture,  who  produce  annually 
four  millions  of  yards  of  each  kind  of  goods,  which 
is  exactly  adequate  to  their  consumption.  To  sim- 
plify the  discussion,  we  confine  ourselves  to  those 
two  branches.  But  the  reasoning  will  equally  apply 
to  every  species  of  manufactures. 

4,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods,  say  a 

50  cents $2,000,000 

4,000,000  ditto  of  woolen  a 6 dollars  24,000,000 


$26,000,000 


On  which  they  realize  a profit  of  twelve 
and  a half  per  cent  ...  $3,250,000 
To  the  French  manufacturers,  according  to  our 
hypothesis,  the  home  market  is  secured.  All  fo- 
reign competion  is  effectually  cut  off.  They  have 
therefore  every  encouragement  to  extend  and  im- 
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prove  their  fabrics;  and  in  the  first  year,  having  a 
surplus  on  hand,  they  export,  we  will  suppose, 
400,000  yards  of  each  kind  to  Spain.  This  opera- 
xirtn  produces  the  treble  effect  of  lowering  the  price 
of  the  Spanish  goods  by  the  competition;  circum- 
scribing their  sale;  and  depriving  about  40,000  peo- 
ple of  employment. 

It  being  our  determination  to  afford  as  little  room 
for  objection,  as  possible,  we  will  suppose  the  re- 
duction of  price  to  be  only  seven  and  a half  per  cent, 
which  is  far  less  than  is  usually  produced  in  such 
cases.*  Let  us  see  the  Situation  of  the  parties  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year. 

The  French  manufac- 
turers gain  in  their 
domestic  market,  as 
before  dolls.  3,250,000 

And  on  400,000  yards 
of  each  kind,  sold  in 
Spain,  amounting  to 
2,600,000  dollars,  at 
iptreem.  - - 130,000 

dolls.  3,380,000 

This  is  the  operation  in  the  very  first  year,  pro- 
ducing a diff  erence  at  once  of  about  2,300,000  dol- 
lars of  actual  profit  against  the  infatuated  nation 
which  allows  “ trade  to  regulate  itself, and,  accord- 
ing to  Adam  Smith,  buys  where  “ goods  can  be  had 
the  cheapest .”  The  second  year  commences  with 
increased  energy  on  the  pari  of  the  French,  and 
dismay  and  discouragement  on  that  of  the  Spanish 
manufacturers.  The  former  double  their  exporta- 
tions, and  send  800,000  yards  into  the  rival  markets, 
amounting  to  g 5,200,000,  of  which  we  trace  the 
operation. 

Second  year. 

Whereas  the  sales  of 


Whereas,  the  Spa- 
nish manufacturers, 
whose  sales  are  re- 
duced to  3,600,000 
yards  of  each  kind, 
which  eostJ3, 400,000 
dollars,  gain  at  5 per 
cent.  dolls.  1,170,000+ 


It  is,  we  trust,  needless,  to  pursue  the  calculation 
any  further.  You  can  readily,  fellow  citizens,  per- 
ceive that  the  contest  must  soon  come  to  a close. 
The  Spanish  manufacturers,  oppressed, impoverish- 
ed, and  dispirited,  would  be  soon  driven  from  the 
market,  which  would  be  monopolized  by  the  more 
sagacious  nation,  which,  we  repeat,  had  the  good 
sense  to  “ regulate  trade Their  immense  gains 
would  be  at  the  expense,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
the  nation,  which  was  deluded  by  the  specious  max- 
im, to  “let  trade  regulate  itself The  successful  ri- 
vals would  soon  indemnify  themselves  for  the  tem- 
porary reduction  of  price,  by  a proportionate  ad- 
vance in  future. 

Let  us  compare  the  result  of  the  four  years’  ope- 
rations on  the  two  nations: — 

France.  S/>ain. 

Firsi  year’s  profit  dolls. 3. 380, 000  First  yean  profit  dulls.  1,170,000 
Goods  sold  in  Spain  2,600.000  Second  year’s  - 1,040,003 

Second  j ear's  profit  3,51o,000  Third  year’s  - 010,000 


French  profit  as  be* 
fore,  on  the  home 
market  dd  Is.  3,250,000 

And  on  800,000  yards 
of each  kind  sold  in 
Spain,  amounting  to 
54200,000  dollars,  at 
5 per  cent.  - * 260,000 


the  Spaniards  are  re- 
duced to  3,200,000 
yards  of  each  kind, 
ainountingto  20,800,- 
000  dollars, on  which 
they  gain  at  5 per 
cent.  dolls.  1,040,000 


Goods  sold  in  Spain 
Third  year’s  profit 
Goods  sold  in  Spain 
Fourth  year’s  profit 
Si 


Goods  suid  in  ! 


pain 


3,5in,oo0 

5.200.000 

3.640.000 

7.800.000 

3.770.000 
10,300,000 


Fourth  year’s 


780,000 
dolls.  3,900,000 


dolls.  40,400,090 
Six  hundred  thousand  people 
industriously  employed, support- 
ing themselves  in  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  adding  to  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  the  na- 
tion.* 


dolls.  3,510,000 

Third  Year. 

French  profit  as  be- 
fore, on  the  home 
market  dolls.  3,250,000 
They  increase  their 
exportation  to  1,200= 

0C0  yards  of  each 
kind,  amounting  to 
7,800,000  dollars,  at 
5 per  cent.  - 390,000 


The  Spaniards  find 
their  sales  diminish- 
ed to  2,800,000  yards, 
amounting  to  18- 
200,000,  whereon 
they  realize  a profit 
of  5 per  cent,  dolls.  910,000 


dolls.  3,640,000 

Fourth  Year, 

French  profit  at  home,  The  Spanish  manufac- 


as  before 
They  increase 
exportation  to  1,600- 
000  yards  of  each 
kind,  amounting  to 
10,400,000  dollars, 
at  5 per  cent,  afiords 
a gain  of 


dolls.  3,250,000 
their 


turers  are  reduced 
to  2,400,000  yards  of 
each  kind,  amount- 
ing to  15,600.000  dol- 
lars, on  which,  at  5 
per  cent  .they  gain 


Four  hundred  thousand  pe«v 
pie  gradually  thrown  idle— 
dragging  ori  a wretched  exist- 
ence in  mendicity,  or  looking  !n 
vain  for  thos e^coltateral  branch, 
ex"  which  sound  so  harmonious 
ly  in  Adam  Smith,  hut  which 
are  no  where  to  be  found. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  calculations  of  the 
effects  of  this  plausible  but  destructive  system  to 
the  manufacturers  alone.  The  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  it,  if  extended  no  farther  than  to  this 
class  of  citizens,  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  libe- 
ral minded  men — those  worthy  to  legislate  for  this 
rising  empire,  to  abandon  the  maxim.  But  those 
consequences,  how  deplorable  soever,  are  but  as 
“mere  dust  in  the  balance”  compared  with  its  general 
effects  on  tlje  wealth,  strength,  resources,  power, 
and  happiness  of  any  devoted  nation  which  enlisrs 
itself  under  the  banners  of  Adam  Smith.  We  will 
slightly  sketch  a few  of  them, 

In  the  first  year  France  sells  to  Spain 


to  the  amount  of 
In  the  second 
In  the  third  - 
In  the  fourth 


g2, 600,000 

- 5,200,000 
7,800,000 

- 10,400,000 


26,000,000 

This  is  a debt  which,  in  the  first  place,  drains  all 
the  metallic  medium,  as  far  as  the  merchants  can 
collect  it;  and  next  all  the  evidences  of  public  debt, 
or  whatever  valuable  articles  can  be  had.  And  still 
a heavy  and  oppressive  debt  is  accruing  from  year 
to  year  afterwards! 

i The  result  is  easily  seen.  A prosperous  nation 
by  this  simple  process  is  in  four  years  reduced  to  a 
'most  abject,  impoverished,  and  dependent  state. 

! Its  wealth  is  drained  away  to  support  a foreign  na~ 
•Instances  have  recently  occurred  of  domestic  tion.  Every  species  of  industry  is  paralized.  Ships 
goods  being  reduced  at  once,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twen-  i rot  at  the  wharves.  Trade  languishes.  Merchants 
ty  per  cent,  in  our  markets,  in  consequence  of  great , and  traders,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  become  bank- 


520,000 

dolls.  3,770,000 


quantities  of  similar  articles  suddenly  introduced 
from  Europe. 

fThis  view  of  the  effect  of  the  rivalry  has,  we  ap 


rupts.  Artisans,  mechanics  and  laboring  people, 
who  had  largely  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  are  transformed  into  mendicants,  or  driven 


prehend,  almost  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  our  to  desperate  courses  to  prolong  their  existence;  and 

political  economists.  When  the  prices  of  our  mu-  — - 

nufactures  are  reduced  in  the  home  market  by  fo-  j *It  is  obvious  that  by  the  transfer  of  the  manufac- 
reign  competition,  the  reduction  is  on  the  -whole -we  tures  from  Spain  to  France,  for  every  workman  re- 
ader for  sale.  Whereas  the  reduction  to  the  rival  ducedto  idleness  in  the  former  country,  there  would 
nation  is  only  on  such  part  of  her’s  as  she  exports  to  be  one  additional  employed  in  the  latter.  We 
11s.  The  contest  is  therefore  earned  on  at  an  im- , have,  therefore,  in  the  text  assumed  600,000,  as  the 
aiense  inequality.  | average  number  in  France. 
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desolation  extends  itself  over  the  face  of  the  land. 

Tliis,  fellow  citizens,  is  very  nearly  our  present 
case.  It  is  true,  we  have  not  absolutely  lee  “ trade 
regulate  itself,”  by  a total  absence  of  ail  duties.  I lie 
necessities  of  the  treasury,  which  by  many  members 
of  congress  were  freely  admitted  to  be  the  leading1, 
and  bv  some  to  be  the  only  object  of  a tariff,*  for- 
bade the  adoption  of  the  maxim  in  its  fullest  extent: 
and  therefore  our  imported  merchandise  pays  duty. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  where  the  tariff  of  one  nation 
is  so  wholly  inefficient,  that  she  can  be  completely 
^undersold  in  her  own  markets  by  another,  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  at  present,  the  ul- 
timate effect  is  actually  the  same,  as  if  “ trade  -were 
allowed  to  regulate  itself.”  The  duties  imposed  by 
our  tariff  have  merely  delayed,  not  averted,  the 
work  of  destruction.  But  that  it  is  as  sure  in  its 
operation,  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  by 
the  desolation  and  ruin  that  pervade  so  many  inva- 
luable manufacturing-  establishments  throughout 
the  union,  on  which  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended,  and  whose  full,  as  we  have  so  often  re- 
peated, and  must  re-echo  in  the  ears  of  those  who 
alone  have  - he  power  of  applying  a remedy,  involv- 
ed the  ruin  of  the  citizens  engaged  in  them. 

The  most  cursory  reader  must  perceive,  and  no 
one  possessed  of  candor  can  deny,  that  we  have  gi- 
ven the  advocates  of  the  maxim,  “let  trade  regulate 
itself  ” far  more  advantage  in  the  argument  than 
was  necessary,  or  proper.  When  we  stated  the  re- 
duction ofprice  at  seven  and  a half  per  cent,  and  a 
gradual  increase  of  exportation  from  France  to 
Spain,  of  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  original- 
ly manufactured  there,  we  did  our  cause  manifest 
injustice.  We  might  have  assumed  at  once  a re- 
duction of  price  not  of  seven  and  a half  per  cent, 
but  of  ten  or  more — and  an  exportation  of  double 
the  amount,  which,  combined,  would  produce  the 
immediate  ruin  of  the  Spanish  manufacturers,  of 
whose  fabrics  a large  proportion  vvould-remain  on  j 
hand,  and  the  residue  be  sold  at  or  below  cost. — 
This  is  and  has  ever  been  the  uniform  operation  of 
the  system  of  letting  “ trade  regulate  itself” 

A physician  who  found  his  patient  in  a raging  fe- 
ver, and  let  the  disorder  take  its  course,  or  “regu- 
late itself”  would  be  deservedly  reprobated  as  un- 
worthy of  his  profession.  But  his  conduct  would 
not  be  more  irrational  than  that  of  a statesman, 
who  saw  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade  and 
commerce  of  his  country  going  to  decay,  and  let 
them  “regulate  themselves  ” Government  is  institu- 
ted to  guard  the  interests  of  the  nation  confided  to 
its  care:  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is 
no  longer  estimable  than  as  it  fulfils  this  sacred 
duty.  It  was  painful  to  us  to  state  in  a former  ad- 
dress—it  is,  equally  painful  to  us  to  repeat — but  we 
must  repeat  the  appalling  truth  in  the  ears  of  the 
nation,  that  our  manufacturers,  a large  and  impor- 
tant class,  embracing  some  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  community,  must,  with  mixed  sen- 
sations of  regret  and  envy,  regard  the  situation  of 
the  manufacturers  of  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
most  other  countries  in  Europe,  who  enjoy  that 
protection'from  despotic  governments  which  the 
former  sought  in  vain  from  their  fellow-citizens  and 

*We  have  already  stated  that  col.  John  Taylor, 
a popular  writer  in  Virginia,  has  taken  the  broad 
ground,  that  every  dollar  imposed  as  duty  on  foreign 
merchandise,  is  a dollar  robbed  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  agriculturists!  This  maxim,  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  selfish  passions  of  one  class  of 
citizens  against  another,  has  unfortunately  had  too 
many  proselytes  in  and  out  of  congress. 


representatives,  who  are  now  themselves  involved 
in  the  general  distress  resulting  from  the  want  of 
that  protection. 

We  refer  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  plain,  but 
impressive  lesson  afforded  bv  the  fable  of  the  belly 
and  the  members.  The  latter  starved  the  former 
to  deatli — and  perished  victims  of  their  own  folly. 
W e need  not  pursue  it  in  detail.  It  is  on  the  mind 
of  almost  every  individual  in  the  country,  young  and 
old.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  fears, 
that  posterity  will  pronounce  our  policy  to  be  a full 
exemplification  of  the  soundness  of  its  moral,  and 
of  our  destitution  of  those  broad  and  liberal  views, 
that  regard  with  “equal  eye”  all  descriptions  of  so- 
ciety. 

It  will  probably  be  objected  by  those  whose  in- 
terests or  prejudices  enlist  them  in  hostility  to  our 
views,  that  all  we  have  here  submitted  to  you,  fel- 
low citizens,  is  merely  theory;  that  however  plau- 
sible, it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  regulation  of  the 
political  economy  of  a great  nation;  that  Adam 
Smith  being  the  oracle  of  that  science,  no  theory 
opposed  to  his  should  be  received,  at  least  without 
the  support  of  strong,  and  well  established  facts. 

Well,  we  meet  them,  and  are  fairly  at  issue,  on 
this  ground — and  are  willing  to  stand  or  fall  as  we 
furnish  this  support  to  our  theory.  We  offer  an 
historical  case  which  exemplifies  the  tremendous 
consequences  of  a system  exactly  similar  to  ours  in 
its  features  and  operation — which  blighted  and 
blasted  the  happiness  of  a prosperous  nation — and 
which  pronounces  an  eternal  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith. 

In  the  year  1681  the  Portuguese  established  the 
woolen  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  by 
absolute  prohibitions,  excluded  the  woolen  cloths  of 
all  other  nations. — In  consequence  they  enjoyed  a 
' high  degree  of  prosperity  for  above  twenty  years, 
and  had  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favor  univer- 
; sally.  Fatally  for  them,  in  1703,  the  British  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Methuen,  induced  them  to  enter  into  a 
treaty,  called  by  his  name,  which  stipulated  that  the 
king  of  Portugal  should  never  prohibit  British  wool- 
en manufactures,  provided  port  wines  were  admit- 
ted into  Great  Britain  at  two  thirds  of  the  duty  paid 
on  those  of  France.  The  agriculturists  of  Portugal 
deluded  themselves  into  the  opinion,  that  they 
should  derive  a double  benefit  from  this  regulation; 
secure  a market  for  their  wines,  and  buy  their 
cloths  at  reduced  prices;  that  is,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  Adam  Smith,  buy  where  “ they  could  be 
had  the  cheapest”  But  they  were  soon  awakened 
out  of  this  “ day  dream”  The  flourishing  manufac- 
ture was  destroyed — the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  drained  away — and  the  nation  precipitated 
from  the  most  flourishing  state  of  prosperity  to  that 
pitiable  situation  of  poverty  and  debasement,  which 
holds  her  up  to  other  nations  as  a beacon  to  shun  the 
rocks  whereon  she  shipwrecked  her  resources  and 
her  happiness,  and  on  which  our  political  bark  is  at 
present  striking  with  violence.* 

* These  admonitory  facts  evince  the  unsoundness 
of  the  theory  of  col.  Taylor,  as  well  as  of  the  mem. 
j bers  of  congress,  who  are  his  disciples  and  the  zeal- 
ous partizans  of  his  doctrine.  Regardless  of  the 
ruinous  consequences  to  their  fellow  citizens  who 
had  embarked  millions  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, they  fondly  persuaded  themselves  that  by 
reducing  the  duties  as  low  as  possible,  consistently 
with  the  necessity  of  providing  a revenue,  which, 
we  repeat,  was  their  paramount  object,  they  were 
consulting  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists,  who 
would  thereby  be  enabled  to  purchase  foreign  rr.er- 
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The  important  lesson  held  out  by  this  case  of  Por- 
tugal-its  close  affinity  to  our  situation— and  the 
hope  of  its  eradicating  prejudices  destructive  to  the 
strength,  happiness  and  independence  of  our  coun- 
trv,  induce  us  to  give  our  authorities  at  full  length. 
They  are  derived  from  two  works  of  high  charac- 
ter, “the  British  Merchant,”  written  by  a society  of 
the  most  eminent  merchants  in  England,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne;  and  “Anderson  on  the  means 
of  exciting  a spirit  of  National  Industry.”  j 

“In  the  year  1681,  one  fourteen,  an  Irishman,  a 
servant  in  the  family  of  the  then  queen  of  England, 
afterwards  queen  dowager,  carried  over  several 
clothiers  and  bay-makers  into  Portugal,  where  they 
presently  set  up  the  manufactures,  both  of  cloth 
and  bays,  particularly  at  Port  Alegre,  and  Covillhau. 

“It  was  soon  found  that  the  staple  of  their  wool 
Was  too  short  for  bays;  therefore  their  bay-makers 
were  dismissed. 

“But  they  proceeded  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth; 
and  soon  brought  it  to  such  perfection,  that  in  1684, 
either  in  .lune  or  July,  upon  the  Conde  d’Ereicera’s 
project  to  increase  their  exportations,  and  lessen 
the  consumption  of  foreign  manufactures,  as  well  as 
to  encourage  their  own,  the  king  of  Portugal  made 
a sumptuary  law  to  restrain  several  excesses  in  the 
kingdom;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  -woolen  cloths  was  pi  ohibited. 

“Upon  this  the  foreign  merchants  in  that  country 
made  several  remonstrances;  but  could  by  no  means 
obtain  that  the  prohibition  should  be  set  aside:  yet 
they  gained  a year’s  time  to  bring  in.  those  that 
were  on  the  way,  but  were  obliged  to  resliip  what- 
ever should  arrive  after  the  time  limited. 

“The  Portuguese  soon  became  so  expert  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloths,  that  they  sent  home 
our  English  clothiers  in  a distressed  condition,  and 
the  renegadoes  were  forced  for  some  time  to  beg 
their  bread.”* 

“But  the  Portuguese  went  on  successfully:  their 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloths  increased  to  that  de- 
gree, that  both  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  wholly- 
supplied  from  their  own  fabrics;  and  the  materials 
of  this  manufacture  were  their  own  and  Spanish 
wool,  and  no  other. 

“To  make  ourselves.some  amends,  and  to  evade 
the  ill  consequences  of  this  prohibition  of  our  wool- 
en cloths,  we  introduced  into  Portugal  in  their 
stead  cloth-serges  and  cioth -druggets;  against 
which  their  fabric  of  cloth,  which  was  then  but  in  its 
infancy,  would  have  been  as  unable  to  contend,  us 
against  a free  importation  of  our  w-oolen  cloths.  '1 1 here - 
fore,  that  there  own  cloth  might  have  no  such  thing  as 
a rival  in  their  own  country,  they  proceeded  to  prohibit 
foreign  cloth-serges  and  cloth-druggets.  This  hap- 
pened about  one  year  after  the  first  prohibition. ”f 
chandise  at  low  prices,  and  whose  produce  they  be- 
lieved always  certain  of  finding  such  an  advantage- 
ous market  and  high  prices  in  Europe,  that  they 
might  disregard  the  home  market!  Fatal  delusion! 
Miserable  anticipations!  Narrow,  mole-eyed  policy! 
Utter  disregard  of  the  sound  systems  and  experi- 
ence of  all  wise  cations,  and  ofthe  warning  example 
of  all  unwise  ones!  They  are  now  broad  awake 
from  those  deceptions  “day  dreams.”  Their  flour, 
excluded  from  the  European  markets,  has  fallen 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent;  their  cotton  has 
suffered  an  equal  depreciation;  and  their  tobacco 
become  a worthless  drug,  which  in  the  English  mar- 
kets will  hardly  command  any  price!  If  virtue  in- 
sures its  own  reward,  illiberal  policy  never  fails  to 
Carry  its  own  punishment. 

* British  Merchant,  vol.  iii.  p.  7ff. 
fldem,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 


“Our  gain  by  the  treaty,  and  so  vast  an  enlarge- 
ment of  our  exporations  to  Portugal,  is,  that  we 
have  saved  vast  sums  of  money,  which  otherwise 
might  have  gone  out  of  the  nation  to  pay  our  ar- 
mies in  Portugal  and  other  countries;  and  have  great- 
ly added  to  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom ; that  the  ba- 
lance annually  due  from  Portugal  has  subsisted  great 
numbers  of  our  people,  employed  in  making  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  ofthe  balance. 

“ The  product  of  the  lands  is  a considerable  part  of 
every  manufacture;  the  balance  therefore  due  from  Por- 
tugal has  paid  great  sums  for  the  product  of  our  lands; 
and  our  vents  are  nothing  else  but  the  value  paid  for 
the  product  of  the  lands;  and  consequently  all  that  part 
of  the  Portugal  balance  which  has  been  paid  for  the 
product  of  the  lands,  is  so  much  added  to  the  rents  of  the 
kingdom.  Yet  this  is  not  the  whole  prof  t the  landed  in- 
terests has  received  from  this  balauce.  The  people 
that  have  been  subsisted  by  that  great  over-balance 
of  manufactures  might  otherwise  have  come  veiy 
great  numbers  of  them  upon  the  parish;  itisagam 
to  the  landed  interests  to  be  saved  from  this  charge  , 
Our  gain  then  by  our  Portugal  treaty  and  our  excess 
of  exportations  on  that  account,  is  a vast  increase  of  the 
nation's  treasure,  the  employment  and  subsistence  of 
great  numbers  of  manufacturing  people,  an  augmenta- 
tion of  our  rents,  and  the  saving  the  landed  interest  from 
the  charge  of  maintaining  such  numbers  of  poor,  as 
have  subsisted  themselves  by  the  excess  of  exportation.”* 

“The  stipulation  of  the  king  of  Portugal  in  this 
treaty,  has  helped  us  to  so  prodigious  a vent  for  our 
woolen  manufactures  in  that  country,  as  has  abundant- 
ly made  up  the  loss  of  that  balance  we  heretofore 
received  from  Spain.”+ 

Previous  to  the  Methuen  treaty,  Portugal  coins 
were  so  rare  in  England,  that  they  were  almost  re- 
garded as  medals.  "Whereas,  after  that  treaty  had 
taken  effect,  there  was  an  annual  balance  in  favor 
of  England,  of  one  million  sterling,  or  4,444,000  dollars. 
Portugal  v?as  drained,  as  the  United  States  are  now, 
first  of  her  silver,  and  then  of  her  gold,  so  that  she 
had  ((very  little  left  for  her  necessary  occasions.”  This 
balance  fully  accounts  for  her  impoverishment,  and 
at  that  period  was  an  immense  sum,  as  will  appear 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  in  favor  of  England  with  all  the  world 
was  then  only  /.2, 000, 000 — and  her  whole  exports 
only  1.7, COO, 000.  i In  consequence  of  this  new  ar- 
rangement, the  coins  of  Portugal  flowed  into  Great 
Britain  so  abundantly,  that  they  not  only  enabled 
her  to  pay  her  armies  abroad  with  them — but  form- 
ed a considerable  portion  of  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  nation — and  the  chief  part  of  the  bullion  melt- 
ed and  coined  in  her  mint. 

“During  the  twenty  years  prohibition,  the  Portu- 
guese succeeded  so  well  in  their  woolen  manufac- 
tures, that  we  brought  thence  no  gold  or  silver;  but  af- 
ter the  taking  off  that  prohibition,  we  brought  away  so 
much  of  their  silver,  as  to  leave  them  very  little  for  their 
necessary  occasions;  and  then  -we  began  to  bring  away 
their  gold.”  { 

“From  that  treaty’s  taking  place,  the  balance  of 
trade  began  to  take  place:  and  the  year  1703,  was 
the  first  year  we  began  to  bring  off  the  silver  of  that 
nation ,”(| 

“The  intent  of  the  treaty  was,  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  our  woolen  cloths  in  Portugal;  and 
has  it  not  been  increased  by  means  of  this  treaty? 

* British  Merchant,  p.  254. 

-j-ldem  iii.  p.  38, 
jldem  ii.  p.  110. 

§Idem  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 

|jldem  ii.  p.  25- 
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had  we  any  balance  before  from  Portugal , and  do  we 
Hot  now  gain  every  year  a million  by  '.hat  treaty?”* 
“We  never  before  the  treaty  had  any  armies  to  I 
pay  in  Portugal,  yet  we  brought  none  of  their  coin  to 
our  mint;  not  such  a thing  as  a Portugal  piece  was  seen 
in  England;  or  if  it  was,  it  was  almost  as  great  a curi- 
osity as  our  medals.”* 

I «‘Our  exports  to  portugal  since  that  treaty  have 
amounted  to  /.l, 300, 000,  per  annum,  and  perhaps  to 
a much  greater  sum/’t 

“The  payment  of  our  armies,  the  coinage  in  the  mint , 
the  quantities  of  Portugal  coin  still  current  in  the  coun- 
try, are  so  many  demonstrations  that  we  have  ex- 
ported vast  quantities  of  woolen  manufactures  and 
other  goods  and  merchandises  to  that  kingdom.'’^ 
The  analogy  between  the  case  of  Portugal  and 
that  of  the  United  States  is  strong  and  striking. — < 
The  important  woolen  manufacture  was  established 
and  brought  to  such  perfection  in  four  years  in  the 
former  country,  as  not  only-to  supply  its  own  con- 
sumption but  that  of  its  colonies.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  it  was  completely  destroyed. 

“ thus  did  Portugal,  by  the  spirited  exertion  of 
one  able  minister,  (the  Conde  d’Ereicera,)  gain  in  a 
few  years  a perfect  knowledge  in  a principal  branch 
of  the  woolen  manufacture;  which  they  might  have 
possessed,  to  the  infinite  emolument  of  the  poor 
subjects  of  his  faithful  majesty  till  this  hour,  had  not 
the  nation , by  the  death  of  that  patriotic  nobleman , lost 
her  best  counsellor,  and  been  over-reached  by  the  more 
able  British  minister  JMr.  JMethuen.”  |j 

“Thus  in  four  years  did  their  woolen  manufactures 
attain  to  such  pe  fection,  as  to  enable  them  to  dispense 
•with  foreign  cloths  entirely t 

i “Mr.  Methuen’s  (treaty,  1703,)  by  taking  off  the 
prohibition  of  British  cloths,  and  by  providing,  that 
neither  these,  nor  any  of  the  British  woolen  manu- 
factures in  Portugal,  should  hereafter  be  prohibit- 
ed, was  the  immediate  ruin  of  all  the  fabrics  in  that 
country.”** 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  total  de- 
struction of  this  flourishing  manufacture,  could  not 
have  taken  place  so  rapidly  unless  the  English  wool- 
en fabrics  were  admitted  duty  free.  This  would  be 
an  egregious  error.  The  stipulation  of  the  Me- 
thuen treaty  was,  that  they  should  notbe  prohibited, 
nor  be  subject  to  a higher  duty  than  before  the  pro- 
hibition had  taken  place.  This  was  twenty  three 
per  cent,  which,  like  so  many  of  the  duties  in  the 
United  States,  was  found  utterly  inadequate  to  pre- 
serve the  manufacture  from  destruction. 

“The  duties  of  importation,  before  the  prohibi- 
tions, had  the  name  oftwenty  three  per  cent.  But 
the  goods  were  undervalued;  those  duties  of  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  were  not  above  twelve  per  cent,  of  their 
real  value.  To  such  low  duties  has  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal obliged  himself  with  respect  to  the  several 
sorts  of  woolen  manufactures,  which  stood  before 
prohibited  in  that  country. 

We  invite  your  attention,  fellow  citizens,  to  the 
striking  similarity  between  the  case  of  Portugal,  as 
stated  above,  and  that  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
country,  the  woolen  manufacture  and  that  of  cot- 
ton were  established  and  rose  to  maturity  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  warfare:  and  had  the  war 

*British  Merchant,  p.  33. 

-fldem  253. 

$Idem  20. 

SIdem  257. 

||  Anderson  on  National  Industry,  p.  267. 
tldern,  p.  266. 

***British  Merchant,  ijj,  p,  76, 

•j-fldem,  p.  37. 


continued  two  or  three  years  more,  they  would  pro* 
bably  have  attained  to  such  maturity  and  taken  such 
deep  root,  as  to  defy  foreign  competition.  But  the 
four  years  of  peace  have  crushed  a large  portion  of 
both  descriptions.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants in  Baltimore  writes  us — “I  am  sorry  to  say. 
that  our  cotton  manufactures  are  likely  to  fall 
through,  unless  more  eflectually  protected — Eng- 
lish cotton  goods  have  been  selling  at  about  half 
the  cost  and  charges.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  impossible  for  home  manufactures  to  stand  the 
competition.”  A merchant  in  New  York  likewise 
writes  “The  manufactures  (of  cotton  particularly) 
will  require  all  the  aid  they  can  get  from  congress, 
next  session,  to  sustain  themselves.  The  enormous 
imports  of  foreign  goods  have  so  affected  the  price,  ' 
that  the  cost  cannot  be  obtained.” 

The  preceding  view  of  the  enviable  state  of  pros- 
perity, and  the  rapid  and  lamentable  downfall,  of 
Portugal,  demands  the  most  pointed  attention  of 
every  friend  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  It  is 
like  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall — the  “mene,tekely 
upharsin ” — the  warning  to  flee  the  road  that  is  lead- 
ing us  to  a similar  state.  Let  these  facts  be  care- 
fully compared  with  the  theory  laid  down  in  the 
commencement  of  this  address,  and  they  will  afford 
the  most  irresistable  proof  ofits  soundness,  as  well 
as  the  utter  impolicy  that  has  prevailed  in  the  regu- 
lation of  our  tariff,  which  has  done  this  country 
more  injury  in  four  years  of  peace,  than  she  suffered 
in  both  her  wars.  At  the  close  of  the  last,  she  com- 
menced her  career  under  as  favorable  auspices  as 
any  nation  in  the  world— a high  caracter  at  home 
and  abroad — her  merchants  wealthy  and  prosperous 
—her  manufactures  flourishing— -her  people  all  em- 
ployed— her  staples  of  immense  value — But  good 
heavens!  what  a deplorable  contrast  she  exhibits  at 
present!  who  can  reflect  on  it  without  agony!  Her 
character  impaired  by  the  impracticability  of  pay- 
ing her  debts — her  merchants,  one  after  another, 
daily  swallowed  up  in  bankruptcy— her  manufactures 
prostrate — thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  her 
people  unemployed — her  staples  sunk  in  value  pro- 
bably more  than  20,000,000  dollars  per  annum — and 
no  prospect  of  relief  at  hand.  If  Adam  Smith’s 
work  consisted  of  twenty  volumes  instead  of  two — 
and  if  the  commentaries  on  it  had  extended  to  one 
hundred,  were  the  whole  thrown  into  one  scale,  and 
this  simple  statement  in  the  other,  the  former  would 
kick  the  beam. 

We  conjure  yoti,  fellow  citizens,  by  your  regard 
for  our  common  country— by  the  duty  you  owe  your-, 
selves,  your  wives  and  your  children— by  the  me- 
mory of  your  Washington,  Franklin,  Hancock,  and 
Adams — by  the  desire  you  must  feel  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  depreciation  of  the  grand  staples  of 
your  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  your 
manufactures,  trade  and  commerce — all  victims  of 
a pernicious  policy;  by  the  claim  posterity  has  on 
you  to  make  a good  use  of  the  immense  advantages 
you  possess — by  that  liberty  on  which  you  so  just- 
ly pride  yourselves,  but  which  loses  its  value,  if  ac- 
companied by  beggary  and  ruin— in  a word,  by  all 
you  hold  near  or  dear  on  earth — weigh  well  the 
subject  of  this  address.  Examine  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  aspects.  And  should  it  satisfactorily  es- 
tablish, as  we  trust  it  will,  the  danger  of  the  course 
you  are  pursuing,  arouse  from  the  fatal  lethargy  in 
which  you  are  enthralled— ‘-and,  as  congress  alone 
has  the  power  of  applying  a remedy,  petition  the 
president  to  call  an  extra  session,  and  memorialize 
your  representatives  to  change  their  system — to 
follow  the  maxims  of  all  the  wise  nations  of  anciertt. 
and  modern  times— to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
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the  distresses  of  the  nation-  and  to  save  from  the  | It  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  the  effects  on 
ortex  of  bankruptcy  those  who  have  escaped  the  ] human  happiness  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
lvaires  of  the  storm  which  threatens  to  blast  all  our  j universal  adoption  by  all  nations,  of  the  maxim. 


ravages  of  the  stor 
hopes  of  happiness,  and  to  reduce  us  to  the  same 


trade  will  reflate  itself”  as  such  a state  of  things 


state  of  prostration 


and  decriptitude  as  Spain  and  | has  never  existed  and  can  never  be  supposed  to 


1’oitiigal,  who,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  have  not 
made  a worse  use  of  the  bounties  of  heaven  than  the 
United  States! 

The  immense  importance  of  the  case  of  Portugal, 
induces  us  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  our  fellow  ci- 
tizens two  comparisons  of  her  conduct  with  ours— 
in  the  one,  the  soundness  of  her  policy  places  us  in 
the  back  ground  an  entire  century  in  point  of  poli- 
tical wisdom— in  the  other,  her  impolicy  and  her 
consequent  sufferings  and  distress  are  the  counter- 
part of  the  system  we  have  pursued,  and  the  calami- 
ties under  which  we  writhe. 


exist.  Rut  in  order  to  evince  the  utter  fallacy  of 
the  maxim,  evea  under  its  most  favourable  aspect, 
we  shall  discuss  it  at  a future  day.  Our  limits  forbid 
any  further  detail  at  present.  We  say  the  “wiosf 
favorable  aspect;”  because  if  the  maxim  could  pos- 
sibly ever  be  salutary  or  even  safe,  it  must  be  when 
in  universal  operation. 


Striking1  contrast. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Nothing  whatever  prohibited 
and  utterly  inadequate  protec- 


theferv ! ! and  in  order  to  “601/ 
■where  goods  could  be  had  c/ieaj. 

....  1 1 <T» 


PORTUG  \L. 

“The  Portuguese  set  up  a fa- 
bric of  their  own,  and  proceeded 
in  it  with  very  good  success,  af- 
ter the  prohibition  of  ours  and  all 
foreign  coloured  cl 0 th.  NV e had 
then  nothing  left  against  their 
cloths, hut  to  introduce  our  cloth 
•erges  and  cloth  druggets,  into 
that  country.  They  quickly 
found  that  these  gave  some  in- 
terruption to  their  manufac- 
tures, and  therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded also  to  prohibit  foreign 
serges  and  druggets."* 


Striking  likeness. 

PORTUGAL.  the  UNITED  STATES 


“Before  the  treaty  our  wool- 
en cloths,  cloth  serges,  and  cloth 
druggets  were  prohibited  in  Por- 
tugal. They  had  set  up  fabrics 
there  for  making  cloth,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  very  good  success: 
and  we  might  justly  apprehtnd 
they  would  have  gone  on  to 
erect  other  fabrics,  til  l at  last 
they  had  sprved  themselves  with 
every  species  of  woolen  manu- 
factures. The  treaty  takes  off 
all  prohibitions. and  obliges  Por- 
tugal to  admit  forever  all  our 
woolen  manufactures.  Their 
own  fabrics  by  this  were  present- 
ly ruined.  And  we  exported 
f.  100,000  value  in  the  single  ar 


The  following  picture  of  the  state  of  the  western 
country,  is  taken  from  the  Frankfort  Argus,  and 
evinces  the  insanity  of  not  making  some  prompt 
and  decisive  effort  to  relieve  the  nation  from  its 
disastrous  situation. 

“Never  within  the  recollection  of  our  oldest  citi- 
zens has  the  aspect  of  times,  as  it  respects  proper- 
ty and  money,  been  so  alarming.  Already  has  pro- 
perty been  sacrificed  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  counties,  for  less  than  half 
tion  afforded  to  the  great  and  j its  value.  We  have  but  little  money  in  circulation, 
leading  manufactures  of  cot- 1 and  that  little  is  daily  diminishing  by  the  universal 
» calls of the  banks’  Neither  lands,  negroes,  or  any 

other  article  can  be  sold  for  half  their  value  in  cash, 

while  executions,  to  the  amount  of  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  are  hanging  over  the  heads  of  our 
citizens.  What  can  bk  bone?  In  a few  months  no 
debt  can  be  paid,  no  money  will  be  in  circulation  to 
answer  the  ordinary  purposes  of  human  life.  War- 
rants, writs,  and  executions  will  be  more  abundant 
than  bank  notes:  and  the  country  will  present  a scene 
of  scuffling  for  the  poor  remnants  of  individual  for- 
tunes which  the  world  has  not  witnessed.” 


During  the  war,  cotton,  wool  - 
en,  end  other  kinds  of  goods 
were  not  prohibited— but  there 
were  few  imported.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  set  up 
fabrics  for  making  cloth,  both 
woolen  and  cotton,  and,  had  the 
war  continued,  or  had  they 
received  protection  after  it  was 
concluded,  they  would  have 
gone  on  to  erect  other  fabrics, 
till  they  had  served  themselves 
with  every  species  of  manufac- 


Foreign  Articles. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

London  dates  of  April  19. 

Parliament  adjourned  on  the  8th  April,  for  a fort- 
night. 

There  was  a talk  of  the  bank  of  England  resum- 
....J.  or°L.ToUAT;  j ifi?  specie  payment9--after  a while.  A bank  at 

ed  our  ports  to  foreign  rner-  Sheerness  has  stopped  payment  of — even  in  paper 


chandise,  under  duties  utterly 
inadequate  for  protection, 
whereby  a large  portion  of  our 


The  manufacturing  districts  are  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed. At  Leicester,  within  10  days,  it  is'  said 


tide ’of  cloths,  the  very  year  af-  fabrics  were  wholly  ruined— and,  j that  5000  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employ— 


ter  the  treaty. ”t 


! though  the  pnee  of  cotton  was  expected  to  decline  fur- 


uThe  court  seas  pestered  with 
metnonstrances  from  their  manu- 
facturers when  the  prohibition 
was  taken  off, \ pursuant  to  Mr. 
Methuen's  treaty . But  the  thing 
was  past.  The  treaty  was  rati- 
fied. and  THEIR  LOOMS 
IVERE  ALL  RUINED  And 
yet  there  was  no  tendency  to  a 
revolt,  although  so  many  peo- 
ple wer*  deprived  of  their  em- 
ployment in  that  country  by 
taking  oil  the  prohibition.’^ 
‘•The  balance  was  so  very 
great,  that  notwithstanding  we 
paid  subsidies  to  the  king  of 
Potiugal,  and  paid  for  troops, 
there  were  also  va«*  supplies  of 
our  armies  in  Valencia  and  Ca- 
talonia, yet  still  the  overbalance 
lay  so  much  against  them  that 
there  was  ten,  twelve,  and  fif- 
teen per  cent  ditfer.-nce  be- 
tween the  exchange  and  the  in. 
Jrinsic  value  of  the  money.”} 


and  woolens  exported  to  this 
country. 


* British  Merchant , vol.  iii.  p.  35. 
fldem  vol.  iii.  p.253. 
ildem  p.  75.  §/t/em  p.  91‘. 


I thev!  i here  have  been  some  heavy  failures. 

The  London  newspapers  advertise  no  less  than 
fuhy  intreated ibr ad«pi8Repro-  Mee*  shiPs  to  take  °,lt  passengers  to  America, 
tection,  when  the  war  was  dos-  whose  tonnage  amount  to  8200  tons ; and  the  Belfast 

* — papers  nearly  as  many  more — By  the  returns  of  the 

latter  port,  it  appears  that  about  11,000  persons 
emigrated  to  America  from  thence  last  season, 
amongst  whom  were  upwards  of  seven  hundred fami- 
lies. 

The  Circassian  girl  which  the  Persian  ambassador 
was  bringing  as  a present  to  the  prince  regent,  was 
very  closely  guarded.  What  will  the  prince  do  with 
her?  Can  he  keep  her  as  a slave? 

London , April  10.  Numerous  emigrations  are 
now  taking  place  from  Yorkshire,  chiefly  for  the  U. 
Slates— but  a considerable  number  have  also  recent- 
ly gone  to  South  America,  and  many  others  are 
preparing  to  follow  them.  The  mischief  of  these 
expatriations  is  increased  by  the  emigrations  allud- 
ed to,  being  not  composed  merely  of  poor  distres- 
sed artisans,  who  are  in  quest  of  food  and  employ- 
ment, but  chiefly  of  persons  possessed  of  property, 
sufficient  to  render  them  comfortable  in  their  own* 
country. 


ed.  They  refused  it— and  dis- 
tress and  ruin  of  the  manufac- 
ture* and  tlx-  impoverishment  of 
tlie  nation  followed. 


The  balance  cf  trade  i9  »o 
great,  that  notwithstanding  we 
have  shipped  immense  quanti- 
ties of  produce  at  high  prices— 
and  remitted  about  20,000,000 
dollars  of  government  and  bank 
•took,  we  are  still  heavily  in 
debt,  and  unable  to  pay. 
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FRANCE. 

A late  London  paper  speaks  in  very  unfriendly 
terms  of  France  for  her  efforts  to  assume  a military 
rank,  and  on  account  of  the  seizures  of  British  goods, 
only  for  attempting  to  smuggle  them  into  the  coun- 
try. 

AFRICA. 

The  slave  trade  is  still  very  brisk — chiefly  to  sup- 
ply the  Spanish  colonies.  t he  British  cruisers  cap- 
ture many  slave  ships  and  send  them  to  Sierra  Le- 
on. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  an  arrival  at  Baltimore  on  the  1st  inst.  from 
Porto  Bello,  we  learn,  “that  gen.  MacGregor  made 
his  appearance  off' the  harbor  of  Porto  Bello  on  th* 
7tn  of  April.  On  the  8th  he  landed  his  forces, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  men,  and  on 
the  day  following  entered  and  took  possession  of  the 
place.  He  remained  in  possession  twenty-one  days 
without  succeeding  in  gaining  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants over  to  his  standard.  The  depredations  and 
robberies  of  his  party  on  the  private  property,  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  houses  and 
fly  to  the  mountains  for  refuge.  At  the  last  of  April, 
general  Hore  (royalist)  entered  Porto  Bello  at  six  in 
the  morning,  and  surprised  MacGregor  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  asleep.  MacGregor  and  five  or 
six  of  his  men  escaped  with  difficulty  by  leaping 
from  a window  twenty  feet  high  and  swimming  on 
board  of  one  of  his  vessels. 

Five  hundred  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  Pana- 
ma. There  were  60  men  killed,  and  40  wounded, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  officers.  Strag- 
glers were  daily  brought  in  from  the  neighboring 
mountains.  The  royalists  lost  two  men  killed  and 
four  wounded. 

We  learn  by  way  of  New  York  that,  “a  gentleman 
direct  from  Angostura,  which  he  left  on  the  3d  inst. 
informs  that  Bolivar  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arauca  with  about  4000  men,  including  a division  of 
900  Englishmen.— Morillo  was  on  the  opposite  side 
with  6000.  A brilliant  affair  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  April,  between  the  cavalry  of  the  patriot  general 
Paez,  and  a part  of  Morillo's  force,  in  which  the  roy- 
alists lost  500  men. 


CHRONICLE. 

Col  To-wson,  we  are  sorry  to  be  informed,  has  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  army. 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  bank  of  Cincinnati 
has  effected  the  contemplated  arrangement  with 
the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  and  is  now  paying  specie 
for  its  notes.  By  the  late  arrangements  in  Ohio,  the 
bills  of  several  banks  are  now  received  in  payment 
for  lands. 

'L’he  8ciota  (Ohio)  Gazette,  of  May  14,  says:  “On 
Friday  morning  last  two  waggons,  loaded  with  spe- 
cie, from  the  branch  of  the  U.  States’  bank  in  this 
place,  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Philadelphia. 
The  amount  of  specie  which  has  thus  left  our  state, 
is  estimated  at  from  120,000  to  g 140,000.” 

At  asaw  mill  one  mile  east  of  Chadd’s  ford,  across 
the  Brandywine,  Del.  and  about  the  middle  of  last 
March,  as  a man  was  sawing  a large  poplar  log  he 
wa^  surprised  in  hearing  the  saw  strike  against  some- 
thing very  unusual,  that  obliged  him  to  stop  the  mill; 
upon  examination,  it  proved  to  be  a cannon  ball,  of 
four  pounds  weight,  completely  grown  over,  so  as 
to  leave  no  mark.  It  appears  evident,  from  every 
circumstance,  that  this  ball  was  discharged  from 
the  American  battery  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  Sept.  12,  1777,  as  the  tree  in  which  it 
was  found  grew  just  back  of  the  ground  where  the 


British  soldiers  were  encamped.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  is  more  than  forty  one  years,  that  it  has 
lain  perfectly  harmless,  though  we  cannot  say  what, 
damage  it  may  have  done  in  its  passage  from  the  gun 
to  the  tree.--  Village  Record. 

The  steam  boat  Richmond,  on  the  Janie’s  River? 
lately  made  an  excursion  to  City  Point,  at  the  rate 
of  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 

U.  S.  bank  stock — 90  offered  for  a small  parcel, 
in  Philadelphia- -92 £ asked:  No  sales.  U.  S.  6 per 
cent,  stocks,  lu2  a 103,  sales. 

American  artists.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Tappan, 
engravers,  from  Newburyport,  passed  through  New 
London  on  Monday,  on  their  way  to  London,  where 
they  are  to  be  employed  in  engraving  for  the  bank 
of  England.  Mr.  Bagot,  we  understand,  has  paid 
them  in  advance  5000/.  and  if  they  succeed  in  their 
business,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  they  will 
also  receive  100,000/  in  addition.  Mr.  Fairman,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  also  attached  to  the  company. 

This  tribute  of  respect  to  the  genius  of  our  coun- 
trymen is  certainly  gratifying. 

Naval  expedition.  It  is  stated  that  the  U.  S.  ships 
John  Adams  and  Ontario,  with  the  brig  Enterprize, 
the  whole  under  command  of  com.  Perry,  are  to  be 
immediately  prepared  for  a cruise  in  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

Charleston , May  22.  We  are  informed  that  the 
application  of  capt.  Biackler,  of  his  B.  M.  ship  Lee^ 
to  our  government,  for  the  British  seamen  who  join-' 
ed  the  crew  of  the  piratical  ship  Louisa,  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  has  been  unsuccessful — Their  surren- 
der was  refused  probably  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  equally  as  amenable  to  fhe  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  They  will  be 
tried  at  a special  session  of  the  circuit  court,  to  be 
holden  in  this  city  on  the  first  day  of  June  next.. 

Missouri.  A letter  dated  at  Franklin,  Howard 
county,  Missouri,  states,  that  the  land  sales  which 
took  place  lately  produced  about  seven  millions  to 
the'  government — the  average  price  per  acre,  Jive 
dollars. — The  population  of  this  county,  according 
a late  census,  amounts  to  8000  souls. — The  crowd  of 
emigrants  and  purchasers  at  the  sales,  was  wholly 
unexpected  and  unexampled.  Keel  boats  already 
descend  the  Missouri  with  produce,  froxn’Frankliii 
to  New  Orleans. 

Progress  of  Improvement. — As  evidences  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  society  extend  themselves  into  the  remotest  set- 
tlements of  an  enterprizing  people,  it  is  worth)'  of 
notice  that  stages  for  passengers  already  run  thrice 
a week  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Charles  in  Missouri; 
twice  a week  from  St.  Louis  to  Edwardsville,  and 
once  a week  to  Kaskaskias,  in  Illinois;  and  that  they 
are  about  to  be  established  from  St.  Louis  to  Vin- 
cennes, and  from  St.  Louis  to  Franklin,  two  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  Missouri  river. — Nat.  Int. 

From  a French  paper.  A hatmaker,  of  Cassel, 
named  Maulich,  has  discovered  a method  of  manu- 
facturing felt,  so  as  to  make  it  impenetrable  to  the' 
stroke  of  a sabre,  in  the  hands  of  the  strongest  cui- 
rasser,  and  even  to  a musket  ball.  This  fact  has 
been  proved  by  numerous  trials.  He  offered  to 
discover  thji  secret  to  our  government  for  a suita- 
ble recompense,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  A 
report  of  this  invention,  however,  reached  Peters- 
b.urgh,  and  Mr.  Maulich  was  invited  to  present  him- 
self to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  Russian  generals  being  satisfied  with  the  truth 
of  his  assertions,  be  has  been  invited  to  establish  in" 
Russia  a manufactory  of  this  felt,  upon  the  most  li- 
beral terns. 
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(j^The  editor,  during  his  late  absence  from  home, 
devoted  a part  of  his  time  to  a walk  up  the  Brandy- 
ivine , in  Delaware,  an  account  of  which  and  of  the 
manufactories  on  that  beautiful  stream,  is  in  a state 
of  preparation:  and  it  is  believed  that,  from  the  mi- 
nute enquiries  and  memorandums  made  on  the  spot, 
an  exposition  will  he  offered  of  considerable  inte- 
rest to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  series  of  essays  on  the  “mitigation  of  slavery,” 
is  intended  to  be  resumed  next  week. 

J\fore  Ilian  verified,  and  too  soon. — A little  while 
ago,  we  said  that  before  the  next  meeting  of  con- 
gress, flour  would  be  sold  at  $5  per  barrel , and  cot- 
ton at  15  cents  per  lb.  Both  of  these  articles  are 
already  below  the  minimum  we  expected.  Flour 
has  been  sold  at  $4.75  in  Baltimore,  and  cotton  at 
12  cents,  in  South-Carolina.  But  these  can  hardly 
as  yet  be  considered  fair  prices. 

United  States’  bank  stock  issaidto  have  been  sold 
at  Philadelphia  for  94  dollars,  and  at  Boston  for  93. 


The  past — the  present, and  the  future. 

For  several  years,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  rioting  on  expedients.  If  a community 
i wanted  money,  it  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
a bank — if  an  individual  desired  it,  he  was  only 
required  to  sign  his  name  to  a piece  of  paper, 
provided  always,  the  bank-makers  thought  he  whs 
able  to  meet  the  obligation.  Millions  on  millions 
were  daily  passed  from  one  hand  to  another,  with- 
out much  reality  in  them,  save  in  anticipated  facili- 
ties;— those  worth  a thousand  dollars  fearlessly  sign- 
ed for  tens  of  thousands,  and  others  worth  ten 
thousand  put  down  their  names  for  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Paper— credit — a directorship  or  a 
eashiership  in  a bank,  or  a father,  brother,  cousin  or 
friend,  who  was  adirectoror  a cashier,  was  the  test 
of  respectability!  Sign  away,  was  the  word — and  it 
was  generally  calculated  that  one  debt  mig]it  be 
paid  by  the  creation  of  another!  The  people  were 
wild — they  acted  as  if  a day  of  reckoning  never 
would  come.  They  bought  plantations  and  country 
seats;  built  stately  houses  and  furnished  them  in  the 
most  costly  manner;  had  their  coaches  and  coach- 
men, feasts  and  tea-parties; — despising' industry  and 
economy,  and  indulging  themselves  in  all  sorts  of 
extravagance.  Money,  so  called,  was  obtained  so 
easily  that  few  felt  the  value  of  it,  and  we  seldom 
encountered  the  disagreeable  idea  that  it  was  not 
our  own!  Every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  ma?iage- 
ment — by  “financiering”  as  Jacob  Baker  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  “millions”  which  he  had  passed  through 
his  hands — or,  in  plain  English,  by  “causing  one 
rag  to  do  the  business  of  another  rag.”  Thousands 
.were  striving  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  wheel— to 
lead  the  fashion,  or  rival  its  prodigalities,  The 
country  had  the;  appearance  of  the  highest  prospe- 
rity. The  old  comfortable  farm  house  was  convert- 
ed into  a kitchen  for  a new  mansion,  and  palaces 
took  the  place  of  cottages.  In  the  cities,  every  thing 
was  pell  mell — reason  seemed  turned  topsy  turvey: 
fifteen  dollars  a yard  for  cloth  fora  coat,  nine  hun- 
dred ora  thousand  dollars  for  a shawl;  eight  or  ten 
dollars  for  a gallon  of  wine,  and  fifty  for  a bonnet; 
town  houses — country  houses — stile  — all  op  papeA. 
The  sober  and  discreet  were  thrown  aside  as  vulgar 
Vot  XVI lg. 


folks — creatures  without  spirit;  mere  animals-  but 
necessary  drudges,  producing  something  to  keep 
the  system  a-going.  Arbitrary  distinctions  were 
raised  in  society — the  borrower  of  $100,000  was  a 
gentleman  of  rank;  the  farmer  and  mechanic  -worth 
10,000  was  nothing:  a nobility  was  fixing  itself  upon 
us.  The  president  of  abank,  (if  bankrupt  so  much 
the  better!)  possessed  a mansion  more  elegant  than 
that  of  many  German  princes — and  I am  told  that 
one  merchant  who  lately  failed  to  the  eastward,  yet 
lives  in  a house  for  which,  and  its  furniture,  he  was 
offered  $200,000  in  real  money,  and  refused  it* 
Suchfis  a faint  picture  of  the  past.  The  people, 
thus  placed  on  end,  like  idle  boys  put  up  bricks  in 
a row,  looked  very  promising;  but  they  were  out  of 
their  natural  order,  and  stood  upon  a sandy  founda- 
tion. Paper  alone,  could  not  any  longer  do  the 
business  for  them — discounts  and  interests,  with  the 
shaving'  of  banknotes  and  their  own  notes,  had  eaten 
up  the  substance  which  they  possessed  before  the 
rage  for  signing  their  names  operated  upon  them— 
and  one  is  knocking  down  another  at  such  a rate 
as  never  was  heard  of  before.  Scenes  of  speculation 
are  revealed,  and  revealing,  that  sober  people  had 
no  idea  of  Their  eifect  penetrates  through  all 
classes  of  society — the  day-laborer  feels  it,  and  suf- 
fers, because  Mr.  Highfycr  could  sign  his  name 
prettily, and  thereby  cause  his  paper  to  pass  through 
some  of  the  banks!  The  farmer  who  improved  his 
plantation  by  building  a costly  dwelling,  on  credit, 
is  compelled  to  sell  both  farm  and  dwelling  to  pay 
the  debts  incurred  in  erecting  the  house! — a pipe 
of  wine  or  a cashmere  shawl,  compels  some  mer- 
chants to  stop  payment!  1 have  heard  of  one  man 
who  failed  for  more  than  $500,000,  whose  private 
wine  vault,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  his  bankrupt- 
cy, was  estimated  to  have  cost  him  $7000.  * his  is 

said  to  have  happened  in  the  sober  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. National  industry  has  been  paralized,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  against  us  makes  a mighty 
amount.  It  is  true,  that  John  BullwxW  suffer  se- 
verely by  the  latter;  but  in  accomplishing  the  form- 
er he  will  be  a gainer  in  the  end.  Our  manufacto- 
ries must  very  generally  stop,  unless  aid  is  afforded 
them  at  the  next  session  of  congress — and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  productive  classes  will  be  thrown 
into  the  useless  and  consuming.  Money  is  scarce, 
because  so  much  of  its  representative  has  been  spent 
on  things  that  cannot  now  be  converted  into  it — it 
wants  circulation,  because  confidence  is  lost,  and 
those  who  have  it  know  not  how  to  part  with  it  safe- 
ly. The  banks,  resolved  to  pay  their  debts,  cannot 
discount,  because- few  debts  are  paid  to  them,  — if 
they  can  stand  as  they  are,  they  will  do  very  -well. 
No  demand  for  cotton,  tobacco  or  bread  stuffs 
abroad,  except  at  such  prices  as  we  cannot  afford  to 
raise  them  at,  in  the  present  manners  of  the  times-. 
We  have  a full  view  of  these  manners  in  the  conduct 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States — apparently  using 
its  vast  power,  through  the  government  deposit s, 
on  the  pretext  of  being  compelled  to  pay  about 
$2,600,000  on  the  Louisiana  loan,  to  prostrate,  not 
only  the  whole  body  of  speculators  in  its  own  stock, 
but  needlessly  to  embarrass  the  good  state  banks. 


gular  customers.  — I say  “needlessly,”  because  this 
bank  is  now  in  the  act  of  expending  almost  as  madia. 
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money  in  useless  heaps  of  brick  and  stone,  except 
on  account  of  the  employment  which  its  disburse- 
ment ail  ords.  This  is  just  like  a man  who  has  not 
market-money  enough,  and  yet  gives  a dollar  to  see 
a play.  We  have  heretofore  said  that  fashion,  or 
pride,  wastes  more  than  convenience  wants.  We 
are  now  about  to  pay  for  the  “whistle.”  A season 
of  unparalleled  distress  is  arriving;  the  -worst  will 
soon  be  upon  us,  and  then— things  will  mend.  What 
ought  the  people  to  do  for  future  safety? 

Speculators  have  had  their  day,  and  the  end  is 
exactly  what  we  long  ago  predicted — such  as  every 
reflecting  man  saw  it  would  be.  Now  is  the  time  that* 
honest  men  should  combine,  to  force  and  sustain  a 
most  wholesome  purgation.  The  war  of  rags  against 
property  has  had  its  turn,  or  is  now  raging,  and  will 
yet  rage  severely.  It  must  have  its  course — there 
is  no  help  for  it,  and  any  protraction  of  its  con- 
summation will  only  increase  the  difficulties  heaped 
upon  us,  through  our  own  foolish  acts  or  the  suffer- 
ance of  folly  in  others.  Any  relief  afforded  by  the 
issue  of  anew  kind  of  paper  money,  will  only  tempt 
new  speculations,  and  raise  up  a new  race  of  game- 
sters, to  inflict  new  calamities,  and  perish  like  their 
predecessors.  I am  aware  that  on  account  of  this 
sentiment,  as  well  as  for  others  which  I have  lately 
advanced,  there,  are  some  who  may  think  me  cold  to 
the  miseries  of  my  fellow  citizens.  Heaven  knows 
lam  not — though  many  persons  have  failed  and  will 
become  bankrupts,  for  whom,  as  individuals,  I have 
no  sort  of  commisseration,  because  they  would  have 
monopolized  every  thing,  and  did  unjustly  prey  upon 
I’rodu ctivk  ixbustjit,  there  are  others  so  situated 
with  whom  I would  freely  divide  my  last  loaf  of 
bread,  because  they  are  only  unfortunate;  and  1 
will  literally  divide  that  loaf  rather  than  by  any 
kind  of  quackery,  levy  a double  tax  upon  my  fu- 
ture subsistence.  What  do  we  think  of  a person 
who  accidentally  or  through  carelessness,  getting 
half-drunk,  renders  himself  wholly  so,  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  disgrace  and  misery  belonging  to 
a half-drunken  condition?  Yet  this  is  exactly  the 
policy  which  many  interested  persons  would  per- 
suade' us  to,  by  urging  a suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  tile  banks,  or  in  issuing  a new  paper  me - 
c Hum.  I suffer  in  common  with  others — nearly  the 
most  delightful  hope  that  I ever  entertained,  and 
which  it  was  fully  believed  would  have  been  real- 
ized, has  been  blasted  by  winding-up  of  the  paper 
system  — but  industry  and  perseverance  may  yet  ac- 
complish it,  and  I will  not  grant  any  thing  to  de- 
spair. Let  every  one  hold  to  such  resolutions,  sup- 
porting them  by  economy,  and  we  shall  yet  acquire 
a solid,  honest  independence.  The  trial  is  a hard 
one;  but  the  just  must  suffer  with  the  unjust— — 
it  is  even  so  that  the  tempest  descends  from  above. 

It  is  freely  admitted,  that  the  banks,  en  masse, 
cannot  pay  their  debts:  but  there  are  enough  who 
can  pay  them,  to  afford  us  a criterion  of  value  that 
will  not  deceive  us.  Others,  whose  discounts  have 
been  monopolized  by  their  presidents,  directors, 
and  cashiers,  and  half-dozens  of  favorites,  will  go  by 
the  board — and  they  ought  to  go.  The  first  should 
be  protected,  and  the  latter  destroyed.  The  peo- 
ple can  do  much  in  respect  to  either;  and  though 
the  business  of  banks  is  so  much  a secret  to  the  pub- 
lic, there  are  certain  indications  which  may  lead  to 
tolerably  correct  conclusions.  When  we  know  that 
a bank  is  accustomed  to  loan  small  sums  of  money, 
in  preference,  to  productive  men — when  we  see  that 
the  president,  directors  and  cashier  live  plainly, 
like  common  citizens,  not  blinding  us  with  the  dust 
of  their  carriage  wheels,  nor  astounding  us  with  the 
cost  of  their  houses,  furniture  and  plate,  &c.  unless 


they  are  known  to  be  men  of  real  wealth,  acquired 

by  known  means wc  may  generally  conclude 

that  such  a bank,  in  times  like  these,  is  as  a public 
blessing,  and  we  should  rally  round  it — regarding  it 
as  a test  whereby  the  worth  of  labor  and  property 
is  to  be  ascertained.  We  should  give  its  notes  all 
the  currency  in  our  power,  “keep  them  out,”  as  the 
phrase  is,  as  long  as  possible,  and  frown  indignantly 
upon  any  one  who  may  run  upon  it  unnecessarily 
for  specie.  But  on  the  contrary,  when  the  reverse 
of  these  things  exits,  it  is  a good  index  that  the  bank 
is  a public  nuisance,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  to  pay 
its  debts,  become  bankrupt  and  close  its  concerns. 
We  have  too  many  banks  by  at  least  one  half,  and 
there  is  no  other  way  than  this  of  getting  clear  of 
them.  When  two  hundred  in  the  U.  S.  are  dissolved 
the  rest  will  be  able  to  give  us  a wholesome  curren- 
cy, in  sufficient  quantities,  and  we  shall  hardly  find 
knots  of  managers  whose  discounts  and  over  drawings 
amount  to  more  than  the  capital  of  their  institutions; 
as  now  is  the  case  perhaps,  in  many  instances.  We 
shall  have  fewer  “rag  barons” — but  ease  and  com- 
fort will  be  diffused  through  society;  and  economy, 
superadded  to  the  terror  of  speculation,  secure  the 
future  happiness  of  the  people. 

Let  us  then  resist  every  succedaneum  that  may 
give  rise  to  fresh  gamblings  in  papef.  It  is  the  la- 
boring people  who  at  last  must  pay  the  losses  made 
by  them.  They  should  resolve  to  bear  with,  and 
forbear,  for  a few  months,  and  firmly  meet  the  ad- 
versities of  the  times,  rather  than  saddle  subse- 
quentproductiveness as  triumphant  seatsfornew  ma- 
rauders. All  that  we  have  suffered  or  are  now  suf- 
fering, will  have  to  be  suffered  again — if  we  yield 
one  inch  to  the  monopolizers,  'the  instant  that 
bank  notes  are  no  longer  the  representatives  of  spe- 
cie, we  shall  have  a new  bank  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  It  is  cash  payments,  only,  that  can  defend 
the  people  from  swindling  banks  and  bankers. 


Banks  and  Banking* 

The  Citt  Baxk.  The  bills  of  this  bank  are  no 
longer  considered  “current  money”  in  Baltimore, 
though  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  an  ultimate  abi- 
lity in  the  institution  to  retire  the  whole  that  are  ill 
circulation.  This  is,  however,  sorry  consolation  in 
times  like  the  present,  wherein  few  persons  m bu- 
siness have  funds  provided  for  a week  a-head.  The 
annual  election  came  on  on  Monday  last.  Several 
of  the  old  directors  were  left  out — and  it  is  suppos- 
ed  that  a rigid  scrutiny  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
will  be  made,  to  be  laid  before  a general  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  directed  by  the  board  to  be 
held  on  the  5th  of  next  month:  at  which  it  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  a proposition  will  be 
made  to  close  the  affairs  of  the  institution;  which, 
for  the  sake  of  the  public,  as  well  as  those  immedi- 
ately concerned,  we  hope  will  be  agreed  to. 

A list  of  persons,  10  or  11  in  number,  has  been 
very  freely  circulated  through  Baltimore,  who  are 
said  to  have  obtained  discounts  at  this  bank  to  an 
amount  exceeding  550,000  dollars,  and  it  is  intimat- 
ed, that  certain  of  these  had  also  overdrawn  up- 
wards of  150, 000  more!  We  are  assured  that  this 
statement  is  incorrect,  in  regard  to  several  indivi- 
duals named;  but  it  appears  to  be  universally 
agreed,  that  the  facilities  afforded  to  a few  were  of 
an  enormous  extent.  There  are  some  wonderful 
stories  told  about  several  persons  concerned  in  the 
management  of  this  institution,  and  a contradicto- 
ry, and  to  us  an  incomprehensible  tale,  about  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  specie  claimed  by  one  of  the 
tellers,  But  when  rumor  is  busy,  trutfn  is  hardly 
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discovered,  and  we  shall  wait  for  the  statement  that  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  stockholders — which  it  is 
hoped,  will  gives  us  a view  of  the  whole  ground — 
all  who  are  creditors  of  the  bank  have  a right  to 
demand  it. 

Having  in  our  last  paper  stated  our  willingness 
to  receive  the  bills  of  this  bank,  in  payment  of  debts 
due  for  the  Weekly  Register,  as  we  were  then  in- 
formed— it  is  needful  tor  us  now  to  say.  that  said 
notes  will  be  taken  from  our  sHbscrioers  in  the 
country,  for  two  weeks  after  this  notice  shall  have 
had  time  to  reach  their  respective  residences.  If  it  is 
concluded  to  receive  them  after  that  period,  the 
fact  shall  be  stated  in  a future  publication.  We 
caution  the  people  however,  against  a new  specula- 
tion arising  from  the  failure  of  the  City  bank — we 
learn  that  some  of  its  notes  have  been  sent  off’ to  dis- 
tant places,  to  be  disposed  of  as  par  paper,  to  unin- 
formed farmers  and  others. 

g^A  man  easily  believes  what  he  wishes.  The 
business  of  the  City  bank  has  given  confidence  to 
certain  reports  in  Philadelphia , as  false  as  they  are 
Ungenerous — and  the  much  magnified  acts  of  indivi- 
duals are  charitably  charged  to  a community,  who 
would  be  as  indignant  on  account  of  them,  if  the  re- 
ports were  true,  as  the  “moral  people’''  of  that  city 
would  make  us  believe  that  they  are.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  cannot  find  enough  to  censure  in  our- 
selves— if  -we  took  at  home. 

Ralti  more  banks.  All  out  banks  pay  specie  for 
their  bills  to  any  amount,  except  the  City  bank, 
Which  redeems  only  its  notes  for  less  than  §5,  at 
present.*  W'e  are  also  warranted  instating,  that 
neither  of  them  has  any  intention  of  stopping  specie 
payments,  even  to  “brokers,”  as  in  North  Carolina. 
Jt  is  understood,  that  some  of  them  are  on  as  good  a 
footing  as  any  banks  can  easily  be — and’  in  cases 
where  such  institutions  have  been  fairly  conduct- 
ed, it  is  a duty  which  the  people,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, owe  to  themselves,  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, to  rally  round  and  support  them.  W'e  most 
ardently  desire  that  the  “paper  system”  should  be 
retired  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of, 
until  we  get  it  within  due  bounds;  but  to  destroy  it 
altogether,  is  an  act  of  suicide.  W’e  always  regret 
to  hear  of  the  failure  of  a bank;  but  rejoice  when 
we  learn  that  any  one  has  resolved  to  close  its  con- 
cerns and  dissolve  its  incorporation.  It  is  a serious 
fact,  that  the  multiplication  of  banks  makes  what 
is  called  money  more  scarce;  and  We  are  confident 
that  if  three  fourths  of  these  now  existing  were 
withdrawn,  we  should  not  feel  half  the  difficulty  that 
at  this  time  presses  upon  us;  and  the/mver  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  to  operate  on  the  local 
banks,  would  be  exceedingly  lessened. 

Baltimore  Iiank  notes.  From  the  Philadelphia 
Freeman’s  Journal,  addressed  to  the  editors— 

Gentlemen—  Having  occasion  to  visit  Baltimore, 
^frotn  which  place  I have  just  returned),  I was  asto- 
nished to  find  the  notes  of  the  City  bank  REFUS- 
£1)  there  in  all  directions,  and  the  other  banks  consi- 
dered very  suspicious • which,  from  the  reports  of 
confidence  being  fully  restored  as  announced  in  our 
papers,  I had  no  reason  to  expect,  and  was  conse- 
quently much  surprized. 

* Without  designing  a peculiar  distinction,  we 
venture  to  say,  that  the  two  oldest  banks  in  this  city, 
the  bank  of  Maryland  and  bank  of  Baltimore,  are 
as  able,  if  not  more  able,  to  pay  their  debts  than  any 
banks  of  discount  and  deposite  in  the  world.  We 
believe,  that  they  can  pay  a dollar  in  specie  for  every 
dollar  of  their  notes  in  circulation,  if  all  wojre  pre- 
sented jn  one  day. 


Deeming  it  of  importance  to  acquaint  our  traders 
ofthetalue  of  this  paper,  and  to  caution  lium 
against  receiving  it,  I respectfully  offer  this  for 
publication.  M. 

Proclamation!  Whereas,  by  the  preceding 
statement  it  appears  that  the  notes  of  the  City  bank 
of  Baltimore  are  “refused”  in  all  directions,  and 
that  those  of  all  the  rest  cf  the  banks  “are  consider* 
ed  very  suspicious, ” be  it  known  that  I,  Hezekiah 
JViles,  proprietor,  editor,  publisher  and  printer  of 
the  Weekly  Register,  moved  thereunto  by  a re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  my  numerous  friends  and 
subscribers  in  all  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States,  will  condescend , out  of  my  own  great 
magnanimity,  to  receive,  at  this  time,  the  notes  even 
of  the  City  bank,  from  distant  persons,  and  of  all  per- 
sons whatsoever  those  ofthebanks  considered  “very 
suspicious”  to  the  amount  of  tu-enty-five  housand dol- 
lars, which  is  about  the  sum  of  money  now  due  to 
me  on  account  efthis  work.  And,  I have  further  to 
make  known,  that  hundreds  of  merchants  and  tra- 
ders in  Baltimore,  will  in  like  manner  condescend  to 
accept  of  their  country  customers,  said  notes  to  the 
amount  of  a few  millions  more,  than  the  whole  in 
circulation,  at  home  and  abroad ! ! ! 

“Done”  at  my  printing-house  in  Baltimore,  this 
12th  day  of  June,  1819. 

(Signed)  II.  NILES* 

fPitness  present, 

S.  B.  chief  clerk. 

(j^Butjto  be  serious.  The  incessant  endeavors' 
of  too  many  persons  in  Philadelphia  to  injure  Balti- 
more, shews  a want  of  liberality,  or  a malignant 
envy,  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  reprehend  in  se- 
verest terms.  That  we  have  greatly  sinned,  we 
humbly  acknowledge — that,  in  about  15  years  we 
have  had  two  mobs,  and  were  lately  in  possession  of 
too  many  speculators,  too  many  sheer  privateersmen; 
charged  also,  with  having  some  dealers  in  the  fiesh 
of  men , how  truly,  as  to  the  latter,  we  cannot*  say. 
But  is  Philadelphia  guiltless3*  No — no;  but  we  do 
not  “note  down”  her  sins,  and  trumpet  them  to  the 
world,  in  ingenious  deformity,  to  blacken  her  cha- 
racter. JVe  are  not  jealous  of  Philadelphia . Though 
she  is  our  superior  iu  population  and  capital,  we  ex- 
ceed her  in  the  amount  of  our  tonnage,  and  believe 
that,  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  this  city,  so 
happily  situated  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  man- 
ufactures, will  soon  have  a population  and  capital 
superior  to  hers.  As  yet,  we  labor  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a newly-ccfflected  people.  Our 
manners  are  not  fixed,  as  in  the  elder  cities.  Not 
one  inhabitant  in  twenty,  over  21  years  of  age,  was 
probably  born  here— -forty  years  ago,  and  Baltimore 
was  a village;  many  persons  are  living  who  recol- 
lect the  building  of  the  first  sea-vessel  here, — who 
have  seen  cornfields  and  native  forests  in  what  is 
the  thickest  built  parts  of  the  city.  We  have 
about  65,000  inhabitants.  If  the  morals  or  man- 
ners of  our  people  are  worse  than  those  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, Christian  chanty  could  easily  fin.d  excus- 
es for  us,  if  commercial  jealousy  permitted  the  in- 
fluence of  this  highest  attribute  of  All  Goodness. 
But  it  has  pleased  Providence,  that  the  Susquehan- 
nah  sholild  empty  into  the  great  bay  on  whose  wa- 
ters we  are  located,  that  some  of  the  richest  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  should  be  nearer  to  us  than  they  are 
to  Philadelphia,  that  the  mighty  western  streamsare 
at  a less  in  distance  from  this  city  than  from  her- 

- . . — — — ■ - 

*We  are  satisfied  that  a part  of  her  cap:tal  hag 
been  employed  in  these  things;  but  her  people  a sp 
more  modest  that  some  have  been  here. 
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and  hence  it  is,  that  whenever  we  talk  of  making  a 
fOad,  building  a bridge,  or  digging  a canal,  “Mob 
town”  is  at  once  cast  into  our  teeth.  If  Philadel- 
phia were  the  most  “moral  and  religious”  place  in 
the  world,  instead  of  envying  her,  we  would  thank 
her  for  the  example,  and  try  to  imitate  it.  Instead 
of  causing  her  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
works,  to  abound  with  miserable  Jeremiads  about 
our  enterprise,  let  her  excel  it!  We  never  complain 
if  she  makes  good  roads  or  builds  magnificent 
bridges — we  never  commit  her  errors  or  sins  to  me- 
mory, to  associate  them,  at  all  times,  with  the  men- 
tion of  her  name;  but  might  catalogue  the  crimes  of 
individuals  there  to  a considerable  extent,  if  we 
pleased;  but  we  despise  it:  we  would  rather  justify 
than  condemn  her — all  feel  for  her  as  a sister,  and 
many  regard  her  with  filial  affection.  Let  this  War 
of  hard  words  and  harsh  conduct  have  an  end. 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  are  as 
honest  as  those  of  Philadelphia — and  a considera- 
ble number  of  our  merchants  as  solvent  as  any  that 
’ she  has.  Our  banks,  generally,  quite  as  able  to 
pay  their  debts,  as  her  own  are,  notwithstanding 
our  sufferings  in  credit  through  the  prodigality  of  a 
few — the  sources  of  the  chief  of  which  might  proba- 
bly be  traced  to  Philadelphians , if  it  were  worth 
"while to  doit:  and, let  Philadelphia  remember, that 
the  valor  of  Baltimore  during  the  late  war,  perhaps, 
sayedher  from  a conflagration  like  Washington,  or 
a submission  like  that  of  Alexandria — as  -was felt  and 
acknowledged  at  the  time. 

The  truth  is,  that  unless  Baltimore  is  persecuted , 
she  will  easily  weather  the  storm.  Even  the  “City 
bank,”  though  the  stockholders  have  been  much 
abused  by  those  they  confided  in,  will  pay  its  debts 
— its  bills  are  pretty  general  taken  in  our  stores, 
at  the  ordinary  prices  for  goods,  if  their  whole 
amount  is  laid  out,  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
debts  due  to  the  institution  exceed  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation,  as  three  is  to  one.  “Every 
body”  will  notfail  in  this  city — there  is  much  real 
wealth  amongst  us.  We  could  give  a dozen  or  two 
of  names,  that  even  Philadelphia  would  be  bothered 
to  match,  on  this  score.  All  we  ask  is,  tobe  treated 
fairly.  We  have  not  deserved  persecution  of  our 
country;  but  supported  it,  on  all  occasions  of  its  ut- 
most need,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power.  We 
never  despaired  of  the  republic — nordo  we  despair 
of  a wholesome  reformation  of  abuses.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  demand  a liberal  spirit  in  our  countrymen: 
the  same  liberality  that  we  have  extended  to  all 
men:  we  ask  nothiijgmore. 

(£j*The  common  reputation  of  the  Baltimore 
banks,  at  home , may  be  pretty  well  ascertained  from 
the  following  rates  of  exchange: 

'Neyo  Hampshire,  Massachusetts , Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  notes,  generally,  at  two  per  cent, 
discount.  New  York  city , and  such  of  that  state, 
and  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey , as  deposite  in 
the  city  banks,  par  to  j percent,  premium;  country 
notes,  3 a 5,  dis.  many  not  taken  at  all.  Phila- 
delphia notes,  same  as  New  York;  country  notes 
not  depositable  in-  Philadelphia,  from  2§  to  75 
per  cent.  dis.  Maryland country  notes  various;  but 
all  under  par  except  those  of  the  banks  which  de- 
posite in  Baltimore.  .District  of  Columbia  paper,  the 
best,  at  K dis.  The  old  banks  of  Virginia , at  3 a.  4; 
bank  of  the  Valley  from  4 to  5.  North  Carolina , 
from  12  to  15;  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  10  to  12.' 
W estern — Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana, 
the  best  not  less  tliali  10,  generally  15  to  20— if  re- 
ceived at  any  rate. 

A late  wise  law  of  our  legislature  forbids  the  pur- 
chase of  Maryland  bank  notes:  ’ Hence,  when  the 


brokers  do  deal  in  them,  they  charge  enormously 
for  the  risk  of  violating  it.  If  City  bank  notes  could 
be  openly  bought  and  sold,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  discount  upon  them  would  exceed  1$  or  2 per 
cent,  in  exchange  for  those  of  the  specie-paying 
banks. 

Spanish  dollars  bear  a premium  of  1 a percent, 
when  sold  for  our  bank  notes.  Very  nearly,  if  not 
quite  the  same  premium  is  paid  forthem  at  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York. 

A meeting  of  delegates  from  the  state  bank  of 
North  Carolina , the  Cape  Fear  bank,  and  the  bank 
of  Newbern,  was  lately  held  at  Fayetteville  “to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  country 
as  it  affects  the  business  of  the  banks,  and  to  report 
whether  any  measures  are  proper  on  the  part  of 
the  banks.” 

The  report  speaks  about  brokers  and  runs'  upon 
the  banks — the  difficulty  of  collecting  their  debts, 
&c.  and  recommends  that  the  banks  shall  “refuse  to 
pay  specie'to  brokers  and  others  who  they  believe 
have  obtained  their  notes  by  purchase,  at  a discount, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specie.” 

It  appears  however,  that  these  banks  in  some 
cases,  have  given  draughts  on  New  York,  &c.  for 
large  amounts  of  their  notes,  even  to  “bi-okers;” 
and  that  they  pay  off,  or  satisfy,  all  their  notes  re- 
ceived in  what  they  consider  a regular  trade. 

The  Augusta  (Geo.)  Bridge  bank  company,  has 
stopped  payment.  But  its  credit  seems  to  be  good 
at  home,  and  a belief  is  entertained  that  it  will 
speedily  pay  off  its  debts.  Interest,  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent,  will  be  paid  to  those  holding  its  notes,  and 
such  as  had  deposits  in  it,  are  invited  to  call  and 
receive  payment. 

The  directors  of  the  Belmont  bank,  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  O.  have  resolved  to  close  the  concerns  of  the 
institution. 

; The  Greencastle  bank , Pa.  has  suspended  its  ope» 
ration  until  the  31st  of  July  next. 

The  U.  S.  branch  bank  at  Lexington.  The  direc- 
tors in  this  branch  have  been  increased  from  eight 
to  thirteen — Mr.  Samuel  Wilkins  has  been  cho- 
sen president,  vice  Mr.  James  Morrison,  resigned, 
and  only  four  of  the  old  directors  were  permitted 
to  remain.  It  is  understood  that  these  changes 
shew  a determination  in  the  mother  bank,  to  col- 
lect the  debts  due  at  this  branch;  but  it  is  intimated 
that  any  considerable  portion  of  them  cannot  be 
paid  in  for  several  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Romulus  Riggs,  of  Georgetown,  Col.  has  as- 
sured the  public,  in  a very  pompous  expose,  ((done  at 
his  exchange  and  banking  house, ” that  the  district 
banks, .named  by  him,  pay  specie  on  demand.  He 
enumerates  all,  we  believe,  except  the  Mechanics* 
bank,  and  Franklin  bank,  both  of  Alexandria. 

“ Land  office  money.”  This  is  a great  thing  in  the 
west  and  south.  The  payments  into  the  treasury  on 
account  of  public  lands  for  the  quarter  last  past,  are 
said  to  amount  to  1,100,000  dollars.  Several  local 
banks  designated  to  receive  such  payments,  are  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  various  sorts  of  money  which  they 
will  take. 

A public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Franklin  coun- 
ty, Ky.  has  been  held  in  a church  at  Frankfort,  “to 
I take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the 
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country,”  ancl  devise  means  to  avert  “impending1 
distress.”  The  resolutions  are  long  and  well  drawn 
up— the  banks  are  justly  considered  as  having  in  a 
great  degree,  contributed  o bring  on  and  aggravate 
the  present  distress;  but  a sudden  reduction  of  their 
discounts  is  deprecated,  because  “property  is  no 
longer  convertible  into  money,”  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  they  should  immediately  suspend  spe- 
cie payments!  The  14th  resolution  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words — “ Resolved , That j a prudent  and  rigid 
economy  ought  to  be  observed;  the  consumption 
of  foreign  articles  of  luxury  and  manufactures  dimi- 
nished; home  manufactures  encouraged,  the  annual 
expenditures  of  individuals  lessened,  so  as  to  enable 
them  by  industry  and  frugality  to  pay  oft'  old  arrear- 
ages without  accumulating  new  debts.” 

Herein  is  the  only  safe  remedies  for  the  evils  of  the 
times. 

At  a meeting  of  committees  of  the  bank  of  Ken- 
tucky,— of the  offices  of  discount  and  deposite  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  at  Lexington  and  Louis- 
ville— of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  bank  of  Lex- 
ington, and  the  Commercial  bank  of  Louisville,  con- 
vened at  Frankfort,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1819,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country,  and  of  devising  some  plan  for 
the  relief  of  the  people — It  was  agreed  that  consi- 
derable relief  might  be  afforded  by  said  banks  with- 
out suspending  specie  payments — they  further 
agreed  to  act  together  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
state  banks  are  pledged  to  continue  the  payment  of 
their  notes  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  whole  state  is  in  considerable  commotion. 
The  gross  amount  of  debts  due  the  banks  is  estimat- 
ed at  ten  millions  of  dollars — 5 to  the  bank  of  Ken- 
tucky, 3 to  the  branches  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  S. 
and  2 to  the  “Independent  banks.”  Several  coun- 
ty meetings  have  been  held;  their  general  purpose 
is, — 1,  a suspension  of  specie  payments;  2,  more  pa- 
per money;  3,  an  extra  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
to  passsome  laws  on  the  emergency.  What  did 
we  tell  the  people  of  Kentucky  when  they  littered 
their  banks,  and  were  so  anxious  to  introduce  the 
offices  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States?  But  things  do  not 
seem  so  very  bad  yet.  The  “Union”  printed  at 
Washington,  Kv.  tells  us  that  one  negro  man,  at  a 
public  sale,  brought  625  dollars,  another  725;  a wo- 
man and  child  750,  and  so  on. 

A petition  is  circulating  in  Somersett  county,  Ma- 
ryland, requesting  the  governor  to  call  an  extra 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  because  the  products  of 
agriculture  are  of  a reduced  value,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  the  industrious  classes  involved  in  debts, 
which,  although  possessed  of  property,  they  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  pay — thanks  to  the  bankrupt  bank  of 
Somersett.  The  people  had  better  associate  to  as- 
sist each  other  for  the  present,  and  solemnly  re- 
solve to  hold  any  one  as  infamous  who  shall  at- 
tempt to  establish  another  bank  in  their  county,  or 
to  revive  the  present  prostrate  establishment.  It 
has  nearly  eaten  up  the  “productive  classes,”  or 
driven  them  away. 

Paper  currency.  The  following  article,  extract- 
ed from  the  P iladelphia  Daily  Advertiser,  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration: 

Mr.  Poulson — The  last  number  of  the  F.dinburg 
Review,  No.  61,  for  December,  1818,  has  30  pages 
on  the  subject  of  paper  currency,  at  this  time  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  our  community,  harassed  as 
we  are  with  want  of  money,  and  speculative  as  we 
are  in  bank  paperand  bank  loans. -I  hope,  by  this 
notice,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  wise  men  to  the 


reading  and  study  of  the  subject.  The  whole  rea- 
soning there  (as  the  concluding  paragraph  shows) 
refers  all  the  rise  and  fall  of  our  property,  and  the 
scarcity  or  access  of  money  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  our 
bank  issues.  I subjoin  the  following  extract,  in 
hopes  that  it  may  awaken  the  attention  of  our  nu- 
merous bank  directors  to  further  enquiry  into  the 
subject. 

“While  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  directors  of  the 
bank  of  England  to  increase  or  diminish  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  at  their  pleasure,  no  person 
can  form  any  probable  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
property  at  any  period  but  a little  remote.  The  es- 
tate that  is  purchased  to-day,  and  reckoned  a good 
bargain,  may,  by  the  bank’s  limiting  its  discounts  or 
withdrawing  its  notes  from  circulation, be  rendered 
in  a very  short  time,  not  worth  half  the  sum  paid  for 
it;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  directors  were  more 
liberal  in  granting  discounts,  and  increasedthe  num<* 
ber  of  their  notes  in  circulation,  either  by  lending 
to  the  state  or  to  individuals,  the  estate  might  spue* 
dily  become  worth  double  the  money;  that  is  worth 
double  the  paper  it  had  been  sold  for.  This  artifi- 
cial and  unnatural  system,  renders  the  money  value 
of  all  the  property  in  the  empire  dependent  on  the 
views  and  opinions,  the  whims  and  caprices  of  twen- 
ty-four individuals!  It  is  tlieir  fiat  alone  which  makes 
one  transaction  good  and  another  bad.  They  hold 
the  scale  of  value,  and  changepts  graduation  as  they 
judge  proper. 

Nothing  but  rendering  bank  notes  exchangeable 
for  cash  or  bullion  can  possibly  restore  the  curren- 
cy to  a sound  state.  Every  other  scheme  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  most  desired  object  will  be 
found  completely  delusive  and  ineffectual,” 

“Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  any  country,  whether  gold,  copper,  leath- 
er, salt,  couries  or  paper,  and  however  destitute  it 
may  be  of  intrinsic  value,  it  is  yet  possible,  by  suffi- 
ciently limiting  its  quantity,  to  raise  its  value  in  ex- 
change to  any  conceivable  extent.” 

Thus, sir,  the  arguments  are,  that  if  we  will  dimi- 
nish the  prices  of  our  commodities,  we  must  dimi- 
nish the  issue  of  paper,  and  to  raise  them  and  pro- 
duce an  artificial  and  ruinous  value,  we  have  only 
to  increase  the  issue  of  paper;  the  remedy  against 
any  such  abuse  from  banks  is,  that  they  shall  all  be 
constrained,  always  to  be  liable  to  make  all  their 
payments  when  required  in  specie. — But  let  our 
commercial  men  read  the  book  for  themselves. 

From  the  Richmond  Evquirei'  of  May  28,  It  is  ge- 
nerally understood  that  the  U.  P.  office  in  this  city 
has  called  on  the  state  banks  to  pay  up  their  balan- 
ces about  20  per  cent,  a week,  till  paid;  then  to  set- 
tle up  weekly,  or  at  some  short  period.*  This  is  by 
trders  from  head  quarters.  It  is  time,  then,  to  aid 
our  state  institutions  But  how?  Easily — Let  such 
as  have  deposits  in  the  U.  S.  bank  withdraw  their 
deposits  and  put  them  into  the  state  banks.  Let 
those  who  have  notes  to  take,  make  them  payable 
in  the  state  hanks.  Why?  Because  but  few  notes 
of  the  U.  S.  bank  are  in  circulation;  deposited  notes 
must,  therefore,  be  paid  in  state  paper — which  is 
equal  to  drawing  so  much  specie  from  the  state 
banks  and  putting  it  into  the  U.  S.  bank.  The 
merchants  of  New  York  rally  around  their  state 
banks;  and  shall  not  -use? 

Scarcity  of  cash.  One  cause  (says  the  Kaleide « 

*We  believe  that  the  Baltimore  banks  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  practice  of  settling  up  weekly 

E».  Reg 
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scope ) of  the  many  complaints  on  this  subject,  may 
he  found  out,  perhaps,  by  perusing1  the  following 
anecdote. 

Before  banks  were  known  in  New  England,  or 
ere  paper  money  of  any  kind  was  in  vogue,  there 
-was  in  Connecticut,  a cry  of  “hard  times;”  “no  mo- 
ney to  be  got;”  “let’s  petition  the  governor  and  le- 
gislature to  make  paper  money.”  One  of  the 
greatest  advocates  for  this  scheme,  called  on  the 
governor,  when  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

Governor.  Well,  friend,  what  is  your  business 
with  me? 

Jonathan.  Why,  may  it  please  your  honor’s  ex- 
cellency, the  times  are  hard,  and  money  scarce,  and 
some  on  us  talk  o’  petitioning  to  have  paper  money 
made,  so  that  everybody  may  have  enough  on’t. 

GOv.  But  friend,  there  is  considerable  money  in 
the  province  now;  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which 
you  know,  is  of  more  solid  value  than  any  paper 
whatever.  Among  others,  I have  a small  sum  on 
’ii&nd,  and  if  you  are  in  want,  and  have  any  thing  va- 
luable to  sell,  I will  be  a purchaser,  at  a fair  price, 
and  relieve  you  from  your  embarrassment. 

Jon.  O deai%  your  hoaor.  I’ve  nothing  to  sell  and 
scarce  any  thing  to  keep 

Gov.  Well,  you  look  strong  and  healthy,  and  I 
presume  are  willing  to  work  for  a living.  I will 
give  you  employment  and  pay  you  in  solid  coin. 

Jon.  I work  sometimes,  but  I really  can’t  say 1 1 
tike  it. 

Gov.  Very  well.  Then  supposing  government 
should  make  ever  so  much  money,  and  you  have 
neither  property  nor  labor  to  give  in  exchange  for 
it,  you  would  have  no  way  of  procaring  it,  but  by 
borrowing  or  stealing. 

Jon.  By  Jingo , Mr.Governor,  now  I come  to  think 
on’t,  I guess  you're  above  half  right. 


“Give  us  the  names,  Sir!?> 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Weekly  Register,  page 
99,  Oct.  10,  1818,  we  published  a pretty  warm  ar- 
ticle under  this  head,  that  the  people  might  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  desiring  also,  that  it  should  be  rer 
quired  of  all  banks  to  publish  such  lists  annually, 
&c.  for  the  reasons  then  stated.  The  committee 
of  congress  raised  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  had  this  thing  under  consideration  and  pro- 
cured a list.  By  some  means , this  list  was  not  print- 
ed in  time  to  be  laid  before  congress.  Indeed,  we 
believe  it  was  completed  only  about  two  months 
ago,  and  its  intended  effect  was  thus  lost.  When 
on  the  22d  ult.  we  concluded  the  ‘‘bank  docu- 
ments,” it  had  not  reached  us — but  we  have  since, 
received  it,  and  should  have  published  an  abstract 
of  it,  but  because  it  might  appear  like  trampling 
-Upon  men  ‘when  they  -were  down.  It  is  possible  that  we 
shall  yet  give  this  abstract  as  a memento  mori  to  spe-? 
culators,  designating  those  who  shall  have  failed  in 
business,  in  consequence  of  their  wild  proceedings. 
This  explanation  is  necessary  to  satisfy  numerous  en- 
quiries that  are  made  of  us  for  the  list;  assuring  all 
interested,  that  we  feel  no  delicacy  about  the  matter, 
as  some  may  suppose,  except  that  which  is  due  to 
our  self-respect,  for  the  reason  just  above  stated. 


Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

In  assuming  the  several  stations  which  have  been 
.'assigned  to  us  by  the  suffrages  of  our  fellow  citizens, 


we  are  led  to  recognize  the  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  conferring  on  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth,  the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty, 
of  general  health,  of  good  order,  and  of  a free  go- 
vernment. Feeling,  as  I presume  we  all  do,  a just 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  trusts  committed  tp 
our  care,  and  of  the  obligations  we  are  under,  to  see 
not  only  that  the  republic  receive  no  detriment,  but 
that  its  best  interests  are  promoted,  we  may  safely 
engage  in  the  discharge  of  our  respective  duties. 

Our  constitution  is  virtually  and  essentially  in  the 
hands  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  people.  This  is  not 
merely  the  language  of  our  constitution:  It  is  a doc- 
trine that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  republicanism. 
And  the  conservation  of  our  liberties,  as  defined  in 
our  great  social  compact,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  But 
man  is  born  neither  wise  nor  good. — Knowledge 
and  virtue  result  from  instruction,  and  discipline 
and  effort.  The  senses  of  the  human  kind  early 
and  eagerly  seek  their  appropriate  objects  of  gra- 
tification. The  passions,  easily  excited  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  are  prone  to,  and  grow  stronger 
with  excessive  indulgence;  while  the  powers  of  rea- 
son, necessarily  associated  with  experience  in  their 
progress  to  maturity,  are  slow  and  late  in  being 
fully  developed. — Hence  the  danger  of  habits  be- 
ing formed  injurious  to  society  and  destructive  of 
individual  happiness. — Hence  the  usefulness  and 
importance  of  early  tuition;  and  hence  likewise  the 
interest  which  the  public  lias  in  providing  means 
for  cultivating  the  minds  and  forming  the  manners 
of  youth.  Agreeably  to  these  sentiments,  the  con- 
stitution enjoins  it  as  a duty  on  the  legislature  and 
magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  the  common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools,  in 
the  towns.  Should  the  existing  laws  be  found  insuf- 
ficient to  provide  for  the  primary  education  of 
children,  especially  of  destitute  orphans,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  necessitous,  pre-requisite 
to  their  admission  into  grammar  schools,  the  defici- 
ency has  strong  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  Our  venerated  forefathers  rendered 
their  memories  imperishable  by  their  care  and  so- 
licitude in  the  cause  of  learning;  and  experience,  in- 
stead of  discrediting  their  literary  institutions,  lias 
served  to  heighten  their  value. 

In  casting  our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic,  which  for 
instruction  may  be  admissible,  we  see  exhibited  in 
the  most  disgusting  forms,  the  deplorable  effects  of 
ignorance  and  vice.— Pauperism,  in  some  of  the  Eu- 
ro ean  states,  we  are  informed,  has  become  so  ex- 
tensive and  overwhelming,  as  to  occasion  in  many 
corporations, an  enormous  and  almost  insupportable 
demand  upon  individual  income,  for  the  main«« 
tenance  of  the  poor.  Crimes,  in  the  same  states,  al- 
most without  number,  and  of  every  grade  of  turpi- 
tude, are  at  the  same  time  disturbing  the  repose  of 
private  life,  menacing  the  public  peace,  and  mock- 
ing the  most  severe  expressions  of  public  ven- 
geance. 

On  the  subject  of  punishment,  however,  most  of 
the  governments  in  Christendom  have  come  to  a 
pause.  The  frequent  repetition  of  crimes,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  most  appalling  and  sanguinary  punish- 
ments, has  shaken  a confidence  in  their  efficacy, 
which  custom  and  prejudice  had  so  long  and  obsti- 
nately maintained.  And  the  practicability  of  pre- 
venting crimes,  and  reforming  offenders  by  the 
force  of  early  education,  and  the  influence  of  moral 
and  religious  motives,  is  gaining  credibility  and  ad- 
vocates. 

Although  Massachusetts  has  been  distinguished 
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efforts  to  rear  her  children  to  habits'  with  you  in  any  measures  calculated  to  lighten  the 
efulncss,  and  virtue,  we  have  too!  evilsof suffering  humanity,  or  to  promote  the  gene- 
□ regret  the  existence  of  vice,  until  ral  prosperity  and  happiness  o<  the  commonwealtU. 


for  her  zealous 
of  order,  of  usefulncs 

much  reason  to  regret  ___  , 

the  perpetration  of  crime.  But,  on  due  examina- 
lion,  it  will  be  generally  found,  that  the  latter  have 
been  committed  by  those  who  were  not  natives,  or 
if  natives,  by  such  as  had  neglected,  or  been  denied 
the  advantages  of  early  training  and  instruction.  It 
is  believed,  that  the  idea  of  producing  a virtuous 
and  happy  state  of  society,  by  the  influence  of  early 
education  and  discipline,  on  the  great  body  ot  the 
people,  has  never  been  so  distinctly  conceived,  nor 
urged  with  so  much  force  and  effect,  as  in  this 
country.  But  changes  await  us;  and  we  shall  do 
well  to  endeavor  to  catch  a portion  of  that  spirit  of 
prudence  and  foresight  for  which  our  ancestors  were 
distinguished,  by  adapting  the  means  of  literary 
improvement,  to  the  state  of  society,  and  detecting 
the  bearings  of  present  circumstances  on  the  inte- 
rests of  future  times.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect, that,  among  other  causes,  an  increase  of  our 
population,  of  our  commerce,  and  of  large  manufac- 
turing establishments,  will,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
multiply  the  causes  of  moral  deterioration.  If  there 
be  just  ground  for  these  apprehensions,  additional 
measures  of  precaution  cannot  be  too  speedily  de- 
vised. 

On  this  occasion  T would  present  to  your  notice 
the  great  penitentiary  of  the  commonwealth  at 
Charlestown.  I have  been  recently  furnished  with 
a summary,  but  very  satisfactory,  report  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  that  institution.  It  must  be  gra 
tifying  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  me,  to  receive  as- 
surances of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary, 1818,  for  classifying  the  convicts,  and  ether 
purposes,  on  their  temper  and  behaviour.  Besides 
the  prevalence  of  good  order,  the  expense  of  the 
institution  has  become  less  onerous  to  the  state. 
The  mild  treatment  observed  towards  the  unhappy 
convicts,  in  that  prison,  their  wholesome  sustenance, 
the  great  attention  paid  to  their  health  and  cleanli- 
ness, the  means  furnished  to  the  younger  part  of 
them  for  being  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  all 
of  them  for  religious  worship, and  moral  instruction, 
seem  to  be  well  calculated  to  operate  on  ingenuous 
minds,  and  lead  them  to  permanent  reformation. 
The  report  of  the  directors  will  be  laid  before  you 
by  the  secretary. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  the  board  of  visitors 
of  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  examined  the 
condition  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Charles- 1 
town. 

to  state,  that  an  inspection  of  that  establishment  af- 
forded the  visitors  the  most  entire  satisfaction.  The 


JOHN  BROOKS. 


Hasten,  June  1,  1819. 


National  Interests. 

/IdflT'ens  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  Waited  States. 

No.  VIM. 

Philadelphia,  J\Iay27,  1819. 
When  we  first  ventured,  fellow  citizens,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  subject  of  political  economy, 
we  were  influenced  to  adopt  that  measure,  by  the 
calamitous  situation  of  our  affairs,  public  and  private. 
Agriculture  had  received  a deep  wound  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  prices  of  its  staple  articles  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent. — real  estate  was  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion — navigation  and  commerce 
were  languishing — manufactures  were  prostrated 
by  an  inordinate  influx  of  foreign  commodities,  cal- 
culated to  excite  a spirit  of  luxury  and  extravagance 
in  our  citizens — the  narrow,  illiberal  and  selfish 
maxims,  “to  buy  where  good#  could  be  had  cheap- 
est” and  “not  to  tax  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few,”  had  produced  a system  whereby  the 
wealth  of  our  nation  was  converted  into  a means  of 
fostering  and  encouraging  the  industry  of  a distant 
hemisphere,  and  supporting  foreign  governments, 
while  our  own  citizens  were  turned  adrift  for  want 
of  employment,  and  many  of  them  reduced  to  men- 
dicity, and  our  country  impoverished — we  were  in- 
volved in  heavier  debts  than  ever  before,  with  di- 
minished means  of  payment — and  the  character  of 
our  country,  from  the  inability  of  her  merchants  to 
pay  their  debts,  and  their  frequent  bankruptcy,  was 
greatly  impaired  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  a 
word,  under  whatever  aspect  our  affairs  were  view- 
ed, they  presented  the  most  serious  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness and  apprehension. 

We  looked  around  for  the  causes  which,  in  the 
short  space  of  four  years,  without  war,  famine,  pes- 
tilence, or  failure  of  any  of  the  bounties  of  heaven, 
have  reduced  to  this  state,  from  the  pinnacle  of  re- 
putation and  happiness—  a people  justly  celebrated 
for  their  enterprise,  their  industry,  their  mechani- 
cal skill,  their  wealth,  and  enjoying,  in  the  highest 
degree,  every  gift  of  heaven,  in  soil,  climate,  and 
extent  of  territory. 


Several  causes,  we  found,  had  combined  to  pro- 
And  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  j duce  this  calamitous  result.  The  prosperity  of  the 

" country  had  engendered  a spirit  of  extravagance— 
and  the  inordinate  spirit  of  banking,  carried  in  many 
local  situation  and  general  arrangements  of  it,  ap-|  cases  to  a culpable  excess,  had  done  much  mischief, 
pear  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  nature  and  exi-|  But  the  great  paramount  evil,  in  comparison  with 
gencies  of  such  an  institution.  The  manner  in  * which  all  the  rest  sink  into  insignificance,  is  the 
which  theTwo  buildings  designed  for  the  accommo-i  immoderate  extent  of  our  importations,  whereby 
dation  of  the  insane,  one  for  males,  and  the  other!  we  are  involved  in  debts,  for  which  Our  produce,  at 
for  females,  are  constructed,  is  judiciously  contriv-j  the  highest  prices,  would  have  been  inadequate 
ed  to  insure  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  afflicted  j to  pay:  and  their  great  recent  reduction,  of  course, 
patients.  And  the  concerns  of  the  establishment  i increases  our  disabilities.  The  evils  arising  from 
generally  are  so  administered,  as  to  fulfil  the  bene-  > other  sources  would  have  gradually  cured  them- 
volent  intentions  of  the  legislature  in  founding  an  I selves — or  involved  in  ruin  only  the  deluded  par- 
institution  so  interesting  to  humanity,  in  modes  the  ; ties.  Whereas  the  loss  of  our  industry,  the  drain 
most  simple,  economical  and  efficacious.  It  may  be;  of  our  specie,  and  the  consequent  impoverish- 
satisfactory  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  know  that  the  j ment  of  our  country,  affect  all  classes  of  citi- 
consulting  and  visiting  physicians,  comprising  some  zens,  the  economical  and  the  extravagant  the  la- 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession  in  the  state,  borer,  the  artisan,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  as  well 
have  examined  the  institution,  and  given  it  their  un-  j as  the  land  owner,  the  manufacturer,  the  trader,  and 
qualified  praise,  as  affording  the  best  hopes  of  alle-j  the  merchant. 

viation  and  cure  for  the  afflicted  subjects  of  mental , On  the  most  mature  consideration  we  have  given 
disease.  I cordially  recommend  the  institution  to  the  subject,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  only  radical 
your  fostering  care;  and  shall  cheerfully  concur!  remedy  of  those  evils  is  to  limit  the  importation  of 
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such  articles  as  we  can  manufacture  ourselves,  and 
thus  foster  our  domestic  industry.  Other  measures 
may  be  adopted  to  co-operate  and  aid  in  this  great 
work.  Hut  without  the  grand  restorative,  of  “buying 
less  than  • we  sell which  a proper  tariff  alone  can 
effect,  they  will  operate  as  mere  palliatives  of  an 
evil  whose  immense  extent  and  magnitude  require 
prompt  and  decisive  remedies.  All  our  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  convince  our  fellow  citizens 
of  this  truth,  so  important  to  their  virtue,  their  hap- 
piness, their  independence. 

We  are,  like  Other  men,  liable  to  error.  We  may 
have  viewed  the  subject  through  an  incorrect  me- 
dium. But  we  declare,  as  we  can  with  truth,  that 
should  we  be  mistaken— should  any  man  or  body  of 
men  devise  a better  plan,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the 
discovery,  abandon  our  present  views,  and  support 
theirs  with  all  our  ardor.  We  contend  not  for  vic- 
tory. That  is  no  object  in  the  discussion  of  such  a 
momentous  question,  involving  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  millions.  We  contend  for  the  happiness 
of  our  citizens— and  for  the  honor  and  prosperity 
of  our  beloved  country, 

A document  has  just  reached  us,  which  does  ho- 
nor to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer,  as  well  as 
to  the  respectable  bodyof  citizens  by  whom  it  was 
adopted,  and  which  deserves  the  serious  attention 
of  our  citizens  throughout  the  union.  It  is  the  pre- 
sentment of  a late  grand  jury  of  Newcastle  county, 
which  points  out  with  infallible  certainty  the  road 
to  prosperity.  We  warmly  recommend  associations 
throughout  the  country  to  carry  its  salutary  objects 
into  operation,  and  thus  arrest  the  impoverishment 
of  our  citizens,  Should  they  be  general— should 
the  plan  proposed  be  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  the 
tariff  be  properly  modified — the  thick  clouds 
that  environ  our  horizon,  will  disappear^-the  sun  of 
prosperity  will  again  shine  onus— we  shall  recover 
from  our  disastrous  situation — and  only  remember 
our  sufferings  to  warn  us  to  avoid  the  fatal  source,  a 
false  and  mistaken  policy,  from  whence  they  burst 
forth  onus  with  destructive  violence. 

Delaware  claims  the  high  honor  of  having  first 
adopted  the  federal  constitution . It  will  be  another 
just  cause  of  pride,  that  she  has  taken  the  lead  on 
this  occasion,  more  particularly  should  the  sound 
views  she  has  given  of  the  causes  of  our  distresses 
and  the  excellent  remedies  she  has  prescribed,  lead 
to  their  radical  cure. 

Grand  inquest  of  Newcastle  county,  state  of  Delaware, 

The  grand  jury  of  Newcastle  county,  beg  leave 
to  represent— That  they  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  distressed  and  calamitous  situation  of  the  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  state;  that  in  their  opinion  these  evils  have 
arisen  from  — 

h A failure  of  crops; 

II.  An  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  the  result 
of  excessive  importations  of  foreign  goods  exceed- 
ing, to  an  immense  amount,  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports; 

III.  Thus  draining  the  state  of  its  specie,  and  cir- 
culating medium. 

IV.  Depressing  the  value  of  real  estate;  and 

V.  Increasing  poverty  and  distress.. 

The  only  practical  remedies  for  these  evils,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  grand  jury,  are  — 

I.  A regular  and  strict  ecpnomy  in  the  expenses 
of  the  people. 

IT.  A retrenchment  in  the  use  pf  imported  goods, 
and  foreignluxuries. 

III.  A steady  attention  to  the'improvement  of  our 
agricultural  products. 

' IV.  (Yj^Jnd  the  encouragement  of  a market  at 


home , by  fostering  and  protecting  domestic  manufa 
tures. 

To  a serious  consideration  of  this  important  sub- 
ject, the  grand  jury  would  most  earnestly  invite 
the  attention  of  the- citizens,  more  especially  of  this 
county. 

Unanimously  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

ARCHD.  ALEXANDER,  Foreman. 

Attest,  S.  H.  BLACK,  Clerk  of  G.  J . 

1 9th  May , 1819. 

N.  B.  The  failure  of  crops,  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing document,  has  not  prevailed  in  other  parts  of 
United  States — but  the  distress  is  equally  felt  else- 
where. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  society  for  the  promotion  of  National  Indus- 
try, being  informed  that  exceptions  have  been  made 
to  the  statement  of  the  list  of  prohibited  articles, 
in  the  Russian  tariff,  published  in  their  address  No. 
4,  in  consequence  of  the  article  “Tea”  being  in- 
cluded, beg  leave  to  state,  that  this  article  forms  an 
item  among  the  “Merchandises  prohibees  a Pen- 
tree,”  in  the  edition  of  the  tariff’  published  at  Pe- 
tersburg, anno  1816,  under  the  title  of  “Tariff  des 
droits  de  dounane  de  V empire  Russe,”  signed  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  himself,  and  which  is  now  in 
operation.  The  words  of  the  prohibition  are,  “The 
de  toute  sortee  entree.”* 

But  they  have  learnt,  since  the  publication  of  that 
address,  that  an  arrangement  exists  between  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  empires,  whereby,  “Teas”  are 
admitted  into  the  former  from  the  latter,  “by  land.” 
This  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  tariff;  and  they  could 
not  divine  by  intuition  that  such  a regulation  was  in 
existence. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  objection  of  this 
ground  by  no  means  warrants  the  importance  at- 
tempted to  be  attached  to  it,  and  does  not  affect  the 
question  before  the  public.  The  object  of  the  so- 
ciety was  to  place  in  strong  light  the  paternal  and 
exemplary  care  bestowed  by  the  Russian  monarch  an 
the  interests  of  and  protection  afforded  to,  his  manu- 
facturing subjects , so  signally  displayed  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  almost  every  article  of  which  domestic 
supplies  can  be  procured,  and  to  contrast  his  policy 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  where  no  article  what- 
ever is  prohibited,  how  abundant  soever  the  domestic 
supply — and  where  teas  are  dutied  at  from  70  to 
80,  and  wines  at  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  while-silks 
and  linens  are  admitted  at  fifteen — pottery,  earth- 
enware, and  all  articles  manufactured  of  brass,  steel, 
pewter,  lead  or  tin,  at  20,  and  cottons  and  woolens 
at  25  per  centum.  To  this  striking  contrast,  pub- 
lic attention  is  invited. — The  low  imports  on  cot- 
tons, wooleus,  &c.  were  defended  on  the  ground  of 
the  danger  of  smuggling,  in  the  event  of  imposing 
higher  duties.  But,  as  already  more  than  once  ob- 
served, surely  teas  and  silks  are  as  easily  smuggled 
as  muslins,  calicoes  pr  woolens,  and  when  the  dan- 
ger of  smuggling  tea  under  a duty  of  80  per  cent, 
(souchong  is  about  f25)  was  disregarded  it  requires 
no  small  degree  of  credulity  to  believe  that  this 
consideration  had  any  sort  of  influence  in  fixing  the 
impost  so  low  as  we  have  stated,  on  pottery,  cottons, 
woolens  and  so  many  other  articles  imported  under 
duties  inadequate  to  protect  national  industry;  wifi  cl  l 
has  been  the  leading  cause  of  the  impoverishment 
of  our  country. 

The  society  request  a candid  and  free  communi- 
cation of,  and  liberal  indulgence  extended  to,  any 
eriors  that  may  be  found  in  their  addresses, 

A prompt  attention  shall  be  paid  to  such  commu- 
nications.   , 

* Tariff',  page  98, 
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Regulation  of  Coins. 

IMPORTANT  REPORT. 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES— JANUARY  26. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  en- 
quire whether  it  be  expedient  to  make  any 
amendment  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  coins 
of  the  United  States,  and  foreign  coins,  made  the 
[ following  report: 

That  the  laws  of  the  United  States  make  all  gold 
and  silver  coins  issued  from  their  mint,  and  Spanish 
dollars,  and  the  parts  of  such  dollars,  a legal  tender 
for  the  payment  of  debts.  1 he  gold  coins  of  Great 
Britain,  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  and  the  dominions 
of  Spain,  and  the  crowns  and  five  franc  pieces  of 
France,  are  also  declared  to  be  a tender,  by  an  act 
passed  on  the  29th  of  April,  1816.  These  coins, 
excepting  the  five  franc  pieces,  had  been  made  le- 
gal by  two  earlier  acts,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
expire,  and  their  renewal,  with  slight  modifications, 
must  be  attributed,  not  to  a dhregard  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  the  use  of  coins  so  various  and 
unequal  in  their  purity  must  produce,  but  to  the 
exigencies  of  a country  endeavoring  suddenly  to 
recover  a specie  circulation.  The  act  of  1816  was 
accordingly  past  but  for  three  years,  and  will  expire 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1819;  after  which,  noforeign 
coin  but  the  Spanish  dollar  will,  under  our  present 
law's,  pass  current  as  money  within  the  United 
States.  The  act  for  establishing  a mint  was  passed 
in  April,  1792,  and  it  was  then  expected  that  fo- 
reign coins,  including  the  Spanish  dollar,  might  be 
disused  after  three  years.  But,  neither  an  examina- 
tion of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  currency  of 
American  and  foreign  coins,  nor  the  observations  of 
the  effects  which  they  have  as  yet  produced,  will 
justify  us  in  expecting  that  a continual  reliance  upon 
them  will  enable  us  to  dispense  at  any  time  with  fo- 
reign coins. 

The  gold  or  silver  bullion  carried  to  the  mint  by 
individuals  is  coined;  if  it  be  of  stjfndard  fineness, 
w ithout  charge  or  seigneurage, and  if  it  be  belowT  the 
standard,  the  expense  of  refining  it  only  is  paid  by 
them . All  foreign  gol  d and  silver  coins  received  by 
the  treasury,  must  be  “coined  anew,  previously  to 
their  being  issued  in  circulation.’'  These  are  the 
only  provisions  which  the  law- has  made  for  supply- 
ing the  mint  with  gold  and  silver;  and  the  last  pro- 
vision is  without  effect,  since  banks  have  become 
the  only  depositories  of  public  money. 

The  silver  which  is  most  frequently  brought  into 
the  United  States,  in  the  common  course  of  com- 
mercial business,  is  the  Spanish  dollar.  But  indivi- 
duals have  no  inducement  of  interest  to  send  this 
coin  to  the  mint.  Within  the  United  States  it  has 
an  equal  value  with  the  American  dollar,  and  in 
many  foreign  countries  a much  higher  value.  The 
mint,  however,  has  been  employed  in  converting 
Spanish  into  American  dollars;  but  it  has  been  em- 
ployed by  banks,  not  individuals.  The  American 
dollar  and  half  dollar,  have  been  found  not  unfit  for 
exportation,  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has 
made  large  importations  of  the  five  franc  pieces  of 
France,  which  it  prefers,  because  it  supposes  them 
less  likely  to  be  exported  than  other  coins. 

The  legal  value  of  the  American  and  foreign 
coins  which  are  current  in  the  United  States,  is  so 
nearly  proportioned  in  each  to  the  pure  metal 
which  it  contains,  that,  where  a remittance  is  to  be 
made  in  specie,  the  foreign  and  national  coin  will  be 
sent  to  many  countries  almost  indifferently,  except 
that  coin  of  the  nation  to  which  the  remittance  is  to 
be  made  will  be  preferred,  whenever  it  can  be  pro- 
cured. On  the  other  hand,  if  a remittance  ip  specie 


is  to  be  made  to  the  United  States,  the  coins  of  half 
of  Europe  serve  the  purposes  of  money  here  as  well 
as  oifr  own.  This  variety  of  current  coin  results,  in- 
deed, from  a temporary  law;  but  while  the  dollar  of 
Spain,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  are  of  exactly 
the  same  value  within  the  United  States,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  value  in  many  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries to  which  our  remittances  of  specie  take  place, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  mer- 
chant should  not  often  make  them  indiff  erently  the 
subjects  of  exportation. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  in  Canton,  and  many 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Spanish  dollar  is  valued 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  United  States,  or  than 
any  other  coin,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pure  , 
silver  which  it  contains.  In  many  parts  of  the  East  V 
Indies,  indeed,  no  other  coin  is  current.  But,  in.'*' 
such  as  have  mints  of  their  own,  as  in  the  British  V 
possessions,  our  coins  are  estimated  at  their  real 
value,  or  nearly  so.  The  annual  exportation  ofsil-' 
ver  from  Canton  to  British  India,  is  known  to  be 
very  large,  and  this  circumstance  can  hardlv  fail  to  : 
raise  the  price  of  American  silver,  even  in  Canton,  " 
slowly  as  customs  and  opinions  change  there;  at  any  :‘ 
rate,  we  cannot  calculate  on  the  preference  of  Spa- 
nish dollars  leading  exclusive^  to  their  exporta-  * 
tion;  while  of  the  articles  which  we  import  from 
the  East  Indies,  including  China,  nearly  one  half  is 
drawnfrorn  countries  in  which  our  coins  are  all  va-  ' 
lued  nearly  in  the  just  proportion  of  their  purity  ‘ 
and  weight;  and  such  was  the  proportion  in  our  im-  * 
portations,  at  least  during  the  year  1817. 

The  equal  proportion  between  the  legal  and  in- 
trinsic  value  of  American  and  foreign  coins,  which 
tends  to  produce  their  indiscriminate  exportation, 
has  also  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  their  use  in 
manufactures.  The  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  pure  silver  in  the  American  and  f»pan:sh  dollars, 
is  not  such  as  to  form  any  obstacle  to  the  employ, 
ment  of  the  former,  by  the  manufacturer  of  plate. 
Fortunately,  however,  an  objection  to  it  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  quality  of  the  alloy,  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  be  worked.  As  to  our 
gold  coins,  they  are  employed  with  as  much  advan-  ' 
tage  by  the  manufacturer  as  any  foreign  coins,  and 
with  more  advantage  than  some*  of  those  which  are 
made  current  by  law.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  annually  employed  in  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  now  an  inconsiderable  one. 

To  preserve  the  coins  which  are  issued  from  the 
mint  from  being  melted  and  exported,  the  laws  must 
give  them  some  advantages  in  interal  commerce 
over  foreign  coins  of  equal  purity  and  weight.  In 
respect  to  the  gold  coinage  of  the  U.  States,  the 
mint  depends  for  its  supply  of  bullion  upon  banks  or 
individuals,  as  it  does  in  the  coinage  of  silver.  But 
there  is  a difficulty  in  the  operations  of  the  mint, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  coinage  of  gold.  The  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  to  silver  is  fixed  by  our  law  at  1 to 
15,  which  is  much  below  the  relative  value  which  is 
assigned  to  it  in  all  those  countries  from  which  we 
might  have  expected  to  procure  it.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  legal  value  of  gold  is  to  that  of  silver 
as  1 to  16;  and  in  that  •olony  of  Spain  with  which 
our  intercourse  is  most  frequent  and  valuable, 
(Cuba)  its  price  in  commerce  is  at  least  17  for  one. 
Hence,  we  are  not  only  precluded  in  the  common 
course  of  trade  from  obtaining  gold  from  these  rich 
sources  of  supply,  but  the  little  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  country  from  other  quarters,  is  drawnfrorn 
us  by  the  higher  estimate  which  is  there  placed 
upon  iL  In  France,  the  legal  value  of  gold  is  to 
that  of  s lvcr  nearly  as  1 to  15  1-2.  In  most  parts  of 
Italy,  it  is  somewhat  higher.  In  England,  silvcs 
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coin  is  only  current  in  small  sums;  but  if  a specie 
circulation  shall  be  restored  in  that  country  on  the 
basis  of  its  present  mint  regulations,  the  relative  va- 
lue of  gold  to  silver  will  be  about  1 for  15  1-5.  The 
exaction  of  a seigneurage  on  its  silver  coins  makes 
the  comparison  less  easy;  but  the  merchant  who 
shall  carry  bullion  to  the  English  mint,  will  obtain 
very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  current  money  for 
one  ounce  of  pure  gold  or  15  1-5  of  pure  silver.— 
In  Holland,  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  es- 
timated (if  there  have  been  no  recent  changes  in 
respect  to  it)  at  1 to  about  14  3-4.  In  Germany, 
and  the  north  of  Europe,  the  value  may  be  stated 
as  rather  below  an  average  of  1 to  15.  The  West 
Indies,  which  are  probably  our  mosv  considerable 
bullion  market,  estimate  gold  in  proportion  to  silver 
very  little,  if  at  all,  below  are  average  of  1 to  16.— 
And  this  is  done,  although  some  of  the  most  consi- 
derable colonies  belong  to  powers  whose  laws  as- 
sign to  gold  a lower  relative  value  in  their  European 
dominions.  This  estimate,  which  was  forced  upon 
many  of  the  colonies  by  the  necessity  of  giving  for 
gold  the  price  which  it  commanded  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  particularly  in  the  countries  which 
formed  the  great  sources  of  their  supply,  seems  to 
indicate  the  fair  proportion  between  the  metals  in 
the  West  Indies,  since  it  is  believed  to  have  been, 
in  most  instances,  confirmed  by  the  colonial  laws, 
rather  than  introduced  by  them.  The  difference 
established  by  custom  in  the  U.  States,  between 
coined  gold  and  silver,  before  the  establishment  of 
the  present  government,  seemes  to  have  been  near- 
ly as  1 to  15  6-10.  The  difference  proposed  by  con- 
gress, in  their  resolution  of  the  8th  of  August,  1786, 
was  nearly  1 to  15  1-4;  and  the  reduction  in  the  valu- 
ation of  gold,  by  the  act  of  April  12tli,  1792,  to  the 
proportion  of  1 to  15,  may  be  attributed  to  the  belief, 
which  was  expressed  in  the  report  on  which  that 
act  was  founded,  “that  the  highest  actual  propor- 
tion in  any  part  of  Europe,  very  little,  if  at  all,  ex- 
ceeded 1 to  15;  andtliatthe  average  proportion  i*as 
probably  not  more  than  1 to  14  8-10.’*  The  difficul- 
ty of  obtaining  correct  information  upon  points  of 
this  kind,  makes  it  not  improbable,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  error  as  to  the  state  of  the  mint 
•regulations  of  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  report — 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  principle  which  seems  to 
be  assumed  in  it,  that  the  valuation  of  gold  in  this 
country  should  be  higher  than  in  Europe,  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  valuation 
of  1 to  15  is  too  low. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  contract  made  not  long  since,  between  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  and  Messrs.  Baring  and 
Iteid,  for  the  supply  of  specie.  Under  this  contract, 
gold  and  silver  were  to  be  furnished,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, in  equal  amounts,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can relative  valuation  of  one  to  fifteen.  Upwards  of 
2,000,000  of  dollars  of  silver  have  been  accordingly 
supplied  but  not  an  ounce  of  gold. 

As  the  committee  entertain  no  doubt  that  gold  is 
estimated  below  its  fair  relative  value,  in  compari- 
son to  silver,  by  the  present  regulations  of  the  mint; 
and  as  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  form- 
ed a material  part  of  our  money  circulation  for  the 
last  26  years,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing, that  its  valuation  shall  be  raised,  so  as  to  make 
It  bear  a juster  proportion  to  its  price  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  But  the  smallest  change  which  is 
likely  to  secure  this  object,  (a  just  proportion  of 
gold  coins  in  our  circulation)  is  that  which  the  com- 
mittee prefer;  and  they  believe  it  sufficient  to  re- 
store gold  to  its  original  valuation  in  this  country, 
of  1 to  15  6-10. 


But  although  the  mint  regulations  may  affect  the 
proportion  of  American  and  foreign,  or  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  in  the  country,  it  seems  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  they  can  reduce  the  general  amount  of- 
specie  below  the  quantity  which  our  business  really 
requires.  And  yet,  there  is  no  complaint  more  ge- 
nerally made,  than  that  of  a wrant  of  specie,  in  any 
shape. 

What,  then,  are  the  ciroumstances,  which  pro- 
duce this  acknowledged  difficulty  of  retaining  gold 
and  silver  coin  in  this  country?  We  are  told  of  the 
immense  amount  of  our  foreign  importations,  and 
it  is  plain  enough,  that  if  we  do  not  import  from 
other  countries,  we  should  not  export  silver  or  any 
thing  else.  But  we  retain,  and  employ  in  our  ser- 
vice, among  all  the  articles  which  we  produce,  and 
all  we  traffic  in,  whatever  suits  our  wants,  conve- 
nience, or  taste.  Warehouses  enlarge,  and  shops 
multiply,  to  the  measure  of  the  augmented  demand; 
and  even  gold  and  silver,  in  every  shape  but  that  of 
money,  are  imported  from  abroad,  or  manufactured 
at  home,  and  lose  their  migratory  character  whene- 
ver they  become  plate,  and  cannot  be  exported 
without  loss.  The  want  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
cannot,  therefore,  proceed  from  an  inability  on  our 
part  to  buy,  or  in  other  countries  to  supply  our 
wants. 

There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  commerce? 
wliich  seems  obviously  connected  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  specie,  and  which  must  be  admitted  to 
exert  a strong  disturbing  power  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  our  currency.  —The  trade  of  the  East  Indies 
has,  in  all  ages,  carded  to  those  countries  the  silver 
of  every  part  of  the  world  which  consumed  their 
produce,  and  the  United  States  have  a very  large 
share  of  this  trade  The  whole  amount  of  our  cur- 
rent coin  is  not  probably  more  than  double  that 
which  has  been  exported  in  a single  year  to  India, 
including  China  in  the  general  term.  Will  not  an 
exportation  as  great  as  this,  go  far  to  account  for 
the  deficiency  of  silver  in  our  circulation?  And  yet, 
a direct  trade  with  India,  if  it  encourage  a lower 
consumption  of  her  produce,  gives  us  that  pro- 
duce at  a much  lower  rate;  if  it  carry  from  the 
country  a great  amount  of  specie,  probably  adds 
by  an  equal  sum  to  our  sales  in  foreign  markets. 
The  annual  ‘exports  in  American  vessels  from  the 
United  States,  and  all  other  places,  to  China  and 
the  East  Indies,  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  more 
than  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  our  sales  of  East  Indian  articles  in 
Europe,  exceed  that  amount.  The  value  of  mer- 
chandise from  China  and  India,  annually  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  is  probably  equal  to  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  consumption  of 
East  Indian  articles  by  the  United  States,  is  paid  for 
by  the  mere  profits  of  the  trade.  A branch  of  in- 
dustry in  which  three  thousand  men  (for  tills  is 
about  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  India  trade)  add 
$5,000, 000  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  country, 
would  be  worthy  of  protection  even  if  it  were  not 
connected  with  considerations  of  naval  defence. 
These  views  may  make  us  doubt  whether  the  India 
trade  tends  to  diminish  the  average  quantity  of  sil- 
ver in  the  United  States.  Its  effect  in  the  nations 
which  have  engaged  in  it  before  ourselves,  has  been, 
generally,  to  increase  their  specie  circulation  as 
well  as  their  naval  strength.  And  it  seems  reason- 
able that  it  should  have  done  so.  No  man  supposes 
that  Holland,  by  supplying  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
spices,  left  her  own  wants  unsupplied.  Nobody  ap- 
prehends that  our  market  must  be  destitute  of  teas, 
because  we  export  millions  of  pounds  annually,  and 
why  should  the  dealers  in  silver,  rather  than  in 
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apices  or  teas,  make  no  provision  for  the  home  de- 
mand? When  Genoa,  Venice,  Portugal,  Holland, 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  East  India  articles, 
and  had  no  paper  circulation,  they  were  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  silver  of  Europe.  hen  the  states  of 
America  had  no  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  but  a full 
paper  circulation,  they  were  destitute  of  silvei. 
Whenever  the  trade  has  existed  without  the  p .per, 
3pccic  has  been  abundant,  and  scarce  always  where 
the  paper  has  existed,  either  with  or  without  the 
trade.  We  must  conclude  that  when  the  precious 
metals  become  scarce,  while  the  price  of  foreign 
and  domestic  productions  continues  high,  their  scar- 
city results  not  from  the  country  being  unable  to 
procure  or  retain  them,  but  from  its  choosing'  to  em- 
ploy a substitute  for  their  use. 

While,  however,  the  India  trade  has  probably  no 
tendency  in  itself  to  lessen  the  average  amount  oi 
specie  employed  in  the  country,  it  produces,  under 
the  present  mint  and  bank  system  of  the  U.  States, 
the  most  inconvenient  effect  on  the  currency.  The 
general  demand  of  the  commercial  world  for  the 
material  of  which  we  make  our  money,  is  useful  by 
giving  stability  to  its  value.  But  if  a state  of 
things  be  supposed  in  which  one  country  has  a con- 
stant demand  for  this  money,  taking  from  us  no- 
thing else,  while  we  are  obliged  to  keep  up  our 
quantity  of  importations  from  other  states,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a demand  and  supply  like  this,  instead 
•f  making  our  circulation  equable,  or  proportioned 
to  our  wants,  must  produce  that  very  instability 
in  the  value  of  money  which  the  precious  metals 
are  employed  to  remove.  Undoubtedly  a nation, 
like  an  individual,  if  it  owe  a debt  must  pay  it;  and 
if  it  have  no  other  means  of  payment,  must  even 
*xport  its  coin  for  the  purpose.  But,  although  this 
exportation  cannot  be  prevented,  when  a general 
balance  exists  against  the  nation,  it  is  still  true,  that 
the  coin  or  money  of  the  country  should  not  be  the 
object  of  regular  remittance  in  any  foreign  trade. 
Nor  is  it  so  with  any  cemmercial  nation  but  the  U. 
States. 

But  the  inconvenience  of  making  the  coin  or  mo- 
ney of  the  state  the  object  of  regular  remittance 
in  a foreign  trade,  is  greatly  enhanced  in  a country 
■which,  like  the  United  States,  has  a mixed  circula- 
tion of  specie  and  of  the  paper  of  banks  of  discount. 

While  these  banks  remove  a large  portion  of  coin, 
whose  place  they  supply  by  their  notes  and  credits, 
they  give  a new  character  to  that  which  remains. — 
Their  obligation  to  pay  specie  upon  demand,  makes 
it  the  most  important  office  of  the  precious  metals, 
to  regulate  and  restrain  the  issue,  and  to  support  the 
credit  of  bank  paper. 

A prosperous  condition  of  trade,  an  abundance  of 
native  products,  and  a foreign  demand  for  them, 
which  requires  a large  circulation,  produce  an  in- 
creased issue  of  paper  on  the  part  of  the  banks. 
This  very  prosperity  is  the  incentive  to  a trade  to 
India,  which  not  only  abstracts  very  largely  from 
the  silver  coin  of  the  country,  but  obliges  the  banks 
to  withdraw  a still  larger  amount  of  their  paper. 
Under  this  system,  indeed,  the  importation  of  what 
the  laws  make  current  coin,  is  encouraged,  as  well 
as  its  exportation;  but  the  quantity  of  our  money 
and  its  value  fluctuate  with  the  seasons  and  the 
winds.  The  banks  are  obliged  to  contract  their 
discounts,  not  only  by  a general  or  durable  state  of 
exchange,  but  from  temporary  causes,  and  from  the 
condition  of  a particular  trade  . 

But  the  India  trade,  under  the  present  system  of 
our  coins,  produces  another  and,  ultimately  per- 
haps, a worse  effect  upon  the  operations  of  the 
banks,  We  have  spoken  of  the  inconveniences 


which  that  trade  must  cause,  if  the  banks  which 
issue  paper  would  redeem  it  by  specie  whenever 
it  is  presented.  On  this  supposition  the  merchant 
will  make  no  effort  to  prepare  the  bullion  or  the 
Spanish  dollars  which  he  wants  for  the  India  mar- 
ket: the  hank  collects  them  without  charge;  he  will 
draw  from  that  reservoir,  and  avoid  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  the  double  operation.  But  the  banks  do 
not  always  pay  specie  promptly  and  willingly  when 
it  is  required  for  the  India  trade.  Their  resistance 
indeed  must  be  often  ineffectual,  although  it  costs 
something  to  the  merchant  and  gives  some  profit  to 
the  broker.  But  if  a combination  of  banks  can 
close  their  vaults  whenever  the  public  interest  may 
seem  to  require  it,  the  best  limitation  upon  the  is- 
sue of  paper  is  destroyed,  and  the  stability  of  our 
currency,  and  the  execution  of  contracts,  have 
no  higher  security  than  the  public  spirit  and 
disinterestedness  of  their  directors.  While  our 
coins  are  such  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  merchant 
habitually  to  remit  to  India,  the  apology  for  evading 
their  engagements  will  be  sometimes  made  by  the 
banks  and  encouraged  by  the  people. 

Whether  we  are  to  have  banks  or  not,  however, the 
principles  which  would  proscribe  the  India  trade, 
are  incompatible  with  fairand  wise  legislation;  but  it 
is  desirable  thattheregulationsof  the  mint  should  be 
such  as  may  prevent  that  trade  from  alternately 
filling  and  draining  the  circulation  of  the  country; 
such  as  shall  not  encourage  the  merchant  to  make 
its  coins  the  regular  subjects  of  foreign  exportation. 

The  inconveniences  which  have  been  attributed 
to  our  present  system  of  coins,  would  in  a great 
measure  be  removed,  if  gold  should  be  made  the 
only  legal  tender  for  all  debts  above  a moderate 
amount.  In  favor  of  such  a provision,  it  may  justly 
be  said  that  there  has  been  less  variation  for  some 
centuries  in  the  value  of  gold  than  of  silver,  and 
that  it  would  avoid  the  embarrassments  which  are 
inseparable  from  a mixed  circulation  of  both  metals. 
The  balances  of  payments  between  different  states 
would  be  settled  with  more  ease  than  if  our  coins 
were  principally  silver,  and  the  traveller  would  be 
relieved  from  the  loss  and  imposition  which  he  fre- 
quently suffers  when  he  carries  with  him  bank  notes, 
the  value  of  which  must  vary  with  the  course  of 
trade,  because  their  transmission  cannot  extinguish 
a debt,  though  it  may  change  its  form  and  its  par- 
ties. But,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  a 
circulation,  consisting  principally  of  gold,  we  have 
been  two  long  accustomed  to  consider  silver  as  the 
principal  measure  of  value  to  make  it  prudent,  or, 
indeed,  practicable,  to  supersede  its  office.  To  at- 
tempt by  law  to  prevent  the  currency,  or  to  decry 
the  value  of  a metal  which  the  public  consider  as  the 
standard  of  value,  would  be  much  more  futile  than 
the  enterprize  of  giving  legal  value  to  a substance 
intrinsically  destitute  of  it.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  countries  in  which  the  use  of  silver,  in  large 
payments,  has  been  abolished,  and  gold  substituted, 
but  it  is  believed  that  in  those  instances,  law  has  on- 
ly confirmed  the  change  which  has  been  made  by 
custom. 

We  may  conclude,  that,  in  any  amendment  which 
may  be  made  to  the  laws  respecting  the  coins  of 
the  United  States,  those  of  silver  must  continue  to 
be  a tender  in  payment  of  all  debts. 

An  advantage  may  be  afforded  to  American  sil- 
ver coins  in  internal  commerce  over  foreign  coins 
of  equal  purity  and  weight,  cither  by  assigning  a 
diminished  value  to  foreign  coin,  and  particularly 
to  Spanish  dollars,  or  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the 
American  dollar. 

The  first  is  impracticable.  The  Spanish  dollar, 
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whatever  our  laws  maybe,  will  be  received  by  the 
banks  and  the  people. 

In  all  civilized  countries  (except  China,  in  which 
there  is  no  mint)  it  has  been  considered  as  the  office 
of  the  government  to  ascertain  by  its  stamp,  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  metals  which  are  used 
as  money.  In  some  countries,  and  these  the  most 
enlightened  and  liberal,  the  state  exacts  no  duty 
upon  this  stamp  or  coinage,  so  that  the  individual 
receives  from  the  mint,  in  coin,  the  exact  quantity 
of  pure  metal  which  he  has  deposited  in  bullion. 
This  is  the  case  in  France,  in  Britain,  in  respect  to 
her  gold  coins,  and  it  was  so  until  recently  in  re- 
spect to  her  silver,  and  in  the  United  States.  In 
France  and  Great  Britain,  however,  no  foreign  coin 
is  allowed  to  be  current.  Under  this  system,  the 
merchant  is  encouraged  to  carry  to  the  mint  what- 
ever bullion  he  receives;  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
tryns  increased  or  diminished  without  artificial 
impediments,  as  the  state  of  its  trade  may  require, 
and  the  value  of  the  coin  is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  general  value  of  the  metal  in  the  commercial 
world.  It  is  believed  that,  both  in  France  and 
England,  however,  it  is  made  penal  to  export  or 
melt  the  coin. 

Upon  the  first  establishment  of  a mint  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  question  of  a seigneurage  upon  the 
coin  was  necessarily  presented  to  the  legislature. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  report  on  the 
establishment  of  a mint,  urges  the  propriety  of 
commencing  our  coinage  without  a seigneurage,  or 
with  a small  one.  “It  will  be  better  to  increase  it 
hereafter,”  lie  says,  “if  this  shall  be  found  expedi- 
ent,than  to  recede  from  too  considerable  a differ- 
ence.” 

A seigneurage  in  the  United  States  will  produce 
the  effect  which  results  in  other  countries,  from  fo- 
reign coins  not  being  allowed  to  be  current.  It  will 
cause  the  national  coin  to  be  more  valuable  at  home 
than  abroad.  It  w ill  prevent  its  being  melted  or  ex- 
ported while  other  coin  can  be  procured,  and  may 
thus  effect,  in  some  degree,  by  an  application  to  the 
interests  of  the  citizen,  an  object  which  the  penal 
provisions  of  other  states  have  been  very  unsuccess- 
ful in  attaining.  It  will  indirectly  exclude  foreign 
coin  from  circulation,  and  thus  make  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  coin  which  we  employ  more  uni- 
form. It  must  be  considered,  however,  as  princi- 
pally recommended  by  the  character  and  amount 
of  our  trade  to  India,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  this  trade  had  been  scarcely  opened  at  the  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  report. 

If  a small  seigneurage  be  imposed  upon  the  silver 
coin  of  the  United  States,  and  no  other  foreign 
coin  but  the  Spanish  dollar  be  allowed  to  be  current, 
it  is  probable  that  silver,  from  the  same  countries 
and  to  the  same  amount,  would  be  sent  to  the  mint 
as  if  there  were  no  seigneurage.  Without  a seig- 
neurage it  would  be  sent  only  when  it  was  wanted 
for  the  circulation  of  the  country;  and  it  would  be 
as  valuable  to  the  individual,  for  this  purpose,  after 
the  duty  was  deducted,  as  if  there  were  none.  The 
mint  would  not,  in  this  case,  receive  Spanish  dol- 
lars, and  it  does  not  now.  The  banks  would  have 
an  obvious  interest  in  converting  all  their  coin  into 
that  which  would  be  least  liable  to  exportation. 
The  India  merchant,  unable  after  a short  time  to 
collect  his  cargo  to  advantage  from  the  circulating 
money  of  the  country,  would  prepare  his  silver  for 
India,  as  he  does  his  muslins  for  Europe.  Neither 
this  regulation,  however,  or  any  other,  will  retain  in 
the  country  a quantity  of  coin  disproportioned  to 
the  amount  of  property  which  it  is  employed  in  ex- 
changing. It  will  not  prevent  the  perpetual  banish- 


ment of  the  precious  metals,  if  a paper  not  conver- 
tible into  specie  is  supported  by  Jaw  or  public  opi- 
nion. It  may  indeed  well  be  questioned  whether  a 
sound  circulation  can  be  obtained  with  an  amount 
of  bank  paper  as  large  as  we  had,  even  at  periods 
subsequent  to  the  late  war,  and  whether  the  amount 
can  be  permanently  diminished  unless  the  present 
bank  capital  of  the  country  be  reduced.  But  these 
questions  do  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  laws  “which 
regulate  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  foreign 
coins.” 

In  a fair  exposition  of  the  effects  of  a seigneurage 
upon  coins,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  where  it  is  ex- 
acted, coin  will  be  generally,  but  not  always,  more 
valuable  than  its  weight  in  bullion,.  While,  then, 
it  is  believed  that,  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
tend  to  make  the  value  of  our  money  move  uniform, 
it  is  not  denied  that  an  opposite  result  may  some** 
times,  and,  where  the  seigneurage  is  higli  enough 
to  make  it  a resource  of  government,  may  often  be 
produced  by  it. 

A nation  which  employs  both  gold  and  silver  as 
its  legal  money  has  an  additional  inducement  to 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  for  establishing 
a seigneurage  on  one  or  bo^h  metals.  The  relative 
value  of  these  continually  changes;  and  a small 
change,  which,  without  a seigneurage,  would  make 
it  the  interest  of  the  merchant  to  export  the  one 
and  import  the  other,  will  not  produce  that  effect 
if  there  be  a seigneurage  upon  the  undervalued 
metal. 

The  reasons  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  a 
seigneurage  upon  silver  have  not  the  same  force  in 
respect  to  our  gold  coins.  There  is  no  country  to 
which  gold  is  the  regular  object  of  remittance  from 
the  United  States;  and  a differen.ee  of  valuation  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  give  to  the  gold  coin  of 
the  United  States  an  advantage,  in  internal  com- 
merce, over  other  coin,  because  it  is  not  impracti- 
cable.to  exclude  foreign  gold  directly  from  general 
circulation. 

The  committee  submit  to  the  house  the  following 
provisions: 

1.  That  14  85-100  grains  of  pure  silver  shall  be 
deducted,  as  a seigneurage  out  of  every  amount  of 
371  25-100  grains  of  such  silver  deposited  for  coin- 
age at  the  mint,  so  as  to  make  the  dollar  of  the  U. 
States  contain  356  40-100  of  pure  silver,  or  399  36- 
100  of  standard,  silver;  and  that  the  smaller  coins 
shall  contain  proportional  quantities  of  such  silver. 

2.  That  the  eagle  shall  contain  237  98-100  grains 
of  pure  gold,  and  259  61-100  of  standard  gold,  and 
the  smaller  coins  proportional  quantities. 

3.  That  the  provision  of  the  present  law,  making 
parts  of  dollars  less  than  halves  a tender  in  payment 
of  debts,  shall  be  limited  so  as  to  apply  only  to  debt$ 
below  five  dollars. 

4.  That  an  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  enab- 
ling the  mint  to  coin  a greater  number  of  pieces 
than  it  now  can. 

5.  That  the  act  making  certain  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coins  a tender  shall  be  continued  for  18 
months,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  silver  coins. 

Any  plan  which  may  be  proposed  for  supplying 
the  United  States  with  coins  of  their  own  would 
probably  be  liable  to  considerable  difficulties;  but 
the  inconveniences  of  the  present  system  are  not 
slight.  An  annual  exportation  of  the  current  mo- 
ney of  the  country,  to  an  amount  much  greater  than 
our  own  mint  can  supply,  perhaps  half  as  great  as 
our  circulation  employs;  an  irregular  importation 
from  other  countries  to  repair  the  loss;  the  use  of 
I foreign  money  so  various  that  our  current  coins  are 
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Dow  of  at  least  seven  different  standards;  a provision  ! 
for  a national  mint,  which  was  expected,  after  three  j 
years,  to  dispense  with  foreign  coins,  and  which,  i 
after  twenty-six  years,  has  left  the  great  mass  ot  our  j 
coins  still  foreign;  these  circumstances  seem  to  j 
show  that  some  change  is  necessary.  1 he  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  must  determine  what  that  change 
shall  be. 


Obligation  of  Contracts. 

.Yew-Vork,  June  3.  The  late  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  winch  prohibits  states 
from  passing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, has  already  given  rise  to  discussions,  relative 
to  its  extent  and  meaning,  of  considerable  impor- 
tance One  point  has  been  recently  decided  by  the 
mavor  of  this  city,  which  will  be  regarded  by  the 
friends  of  justice,  humanity,  and  freedom,  with  no 
little  interest. 

A man  from  Alabama,  on  the  2d  of  November  last, 
purchased  a colored  woman  in  New  Jersey,  with  a 
view  to  carry  her  to  that  territory.  At  that  time 
the  laws  of  that  state  permitted  the  transportation 
of  slaves  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  5th 
of  November,  a law  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
prohibiting  their  removal  from  the  state.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  purchaser  carried  this  woman  into 
Pennsylvania,  probably  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  New -Jersey,  and  afterwards  brought  her  to 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  her 
from  hence  to  Alabama  as  a slave.  Upon  application 
to  judge  Livingston,  he  gave  the  purch?ser  a certi- 
ficate of  his  claim  to  her  service,  under  which  he 
contended  he  had  an  indisputable  right  to  remove 
her.  She  was  brought  by  habeas  corpus  before  the 
mayor,  who  decided,  without  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  woman,  that  such  a certificate  was  not  con- 
clusive on  the  personal  liberty  of  a citizen.  The 
act  of  congress  on  that  subject,  he  considered  as  ap- 
plicable to  -whites , as  well  as  to  blacks:  and  if  the  idea 
of  its  being  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  removal  were 
to  be  allowed,  the  personal  liberty  of  the  most  re- 
spectable persons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  meanest, 
might  be  endangered— The  certificate  was  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  facts  it  contained,  but  not  con- 
clusive. 

It”  was  then  contended,  that,  as  the  purchaser  of 
the  woman  had  acquired  the  title  to  her  under  the 
former  law  of  New  Jersey,  which  authorised  her  re- 
moval, the  law  of  November  5th,  being  made  subse- 
quently, impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract  by 
depriving  him  of  the  power  of  removing  her.  The 
reasoning  of  the  court  on  this  point  is  conclusive. — 
The  law  that  impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
must  operate  on  the  contract.  The  only  contract 
here  is  the  contract  of  sale  between  the  original 
master  and  Raburgh  the  purchaser.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  contract  that  Raburgh  should  have  the  right 
to  transport  the  slave.  The  bill  of  sale  has  its  full 
effect,  that  is  to  transfer  to  Raburgh  all  right  of  the 
original  owner,  subject  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  owner,  to  all  the  regulations  and  restrictions 
which  the  legislature  might  apply  to  that  species  of 
property.  The  right  to  transport  was  not  acquired 
under  the  contract,  but  under  the  law.  A repeal, 
or  alteration  of  the  law,  therefore  cannot  impair  or 
• affect  the  contract. 

By  this  decision,  one  miserable  creature  was  re- 
deemed from  thraldom,  and  set  at  liberty  in  a com- 
ipunity  where  the  laws  will  hereafter  protect  her. 
It  would  have  been  a curious  result  from  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  if  the  constitution  of  the  United 


States  could  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. — 
By  the  law  of  New-Jersey  at  the  time  the  woman 
was  sold,  the  owner  had  a right  tt>  transport  her. 
By  the  law  of  November  5th,  that  right  was  taken 
a.way.  Had  the  woman  remained  the  property  of 
her  former  owner  until  the  latter  law  took  effect, 
he  could  not  have  transported  her.  It  would  be- 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  sale  could  have  placet.!  da 
burgh  in  a better  situation,  in  this  respect  than  the 
man  stood  in  from  whom  he  purchased.— Daily -id- 
vertiser. 


Foreign  Articles. 

6 it F. AT  B1UTA1X  AND  IRELAND. 

London  dates  of  -May  1. 

Cotton — upland  11  1-2  to  13;  ,sc*a  island,  2 to  5s. 
Flour  32  to  36.?.  James  river  tobacco  3^  to  7$.' 
The  markets  are  very  dull. 

The  prince  regent  was  ill,  but  approaching  to 
a convalescent  state. 

>The  duke  of  York  lately  tumbled  down  and  broke 
his  arm. 

There  is  a rumor  about  divorcing  the  regent  from 
his  wife — an  extra  courier  has  been  sent  to  Italy, 
supposed  to  have  some  relation  to  the  subject. 

The  ambassador  from  Persia  has  reached  London, 
and  his  Circassian  is  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any 
female  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Lord  Castlereagh  has  sent  an  extra  courier  to 
Italy  with  despatches. 

Expresses  reached  London  on  the  28th  of  April, 
announcing  the  revival  of  trade  in  Rotterdam,  and 
the  demand  for  colonial  produce  in  Germany. 

It  appears  by  the  finance  report  of  England,  that 
the  amount  of  excess  in  favor  of  last  year,  is 
3,662,371  pounds. 

A new  loan  has  been  subscribed  for  the  British 
government,  by  the  London  bankers. 

A house  lately  failed  at  Manchester  for  250,000/. 
sterling — and  was  not  expected  to  pay  10  per  cent, 
to  its  creditors. 

American  stocks. — 3 per  cents.  62  to  63 — New 
6 do.  97  to  98^.  U.  S.  bank  shares  23/ 10?  to  24/. 

Consols,  April  28,  7i  to  72.  French  bank  stock, 
April  24, 1510f 

Leeds  papers  notice  the  decrease  of  upwards  of 
240,000  pieces  of  cloth  in  the  manufactories  in  York- 
shire, during  the  last  year. 

Considerable  shipments  of  cotton  are  made  to  the 
continent,  and  the  progress  of  manufactures  there 
is  lamented  in  England. 

It  is  expected  that  the  report  about  the  bank  will 
not  be  favorable  to  specie  payments. 

A lad,  16  years  old,  has  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  issuing  two  counterfeit  1/  bank  notes. 

The  emigration  from  England  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing greater  this  season  than  at  any  former  period. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  families  and  in- 
dividuals, who  have  emigrated  from  the  port  of  Bel- 
fast to  America,  during  the  last  three  years.  Those 
who  landed  in  the  British  settlements  are  included. 

2,143  individuals,  239  families,  to  Jan.  5,  1817 

2,811  do.  314  do.  1818 

5,601  do.  727  do.  1719 

It  is  publicly  mentioned  in  the  Dublin  papers  that 
gen.  D’Evereaux’s  legion,  for  the  service  of  the 
patriots  of  South  America,  is  nearly  complete — al- 
most wholly  composed  of  veterans. 

The  total  reduction  of  the  British  armyaince  the 
peace  is  about  56,000  men. — 70,000  yet  remain  in 
service. 

The  royal  yatch  which  in  1688,  carried  William 
III,  from  Holland  to  England,  is  now  a New  Castlr 
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collier,  and  is  called  the  Betsey  Caines.  She  is  of  con- 
sequence 131  years  old,  and  might  afford  a fruitful 
and  profitable  subject  of  enquiry  as  to  the  causes  of 
her  durability. 

The  expense  for  the  last  three  years,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  convicts  t£  New  South  Wales  and  its 
dependencies,  and  the  establishments  there,  was 
In  1816  216,2914  8s.  Zj  d. 

1817  232,585  9 6^ 

1818  178,939  19  4£ 

The  whote  expense  for  the  last  year,  not  yet 

known. 

From  a document  recently  presented  to  parlia- 
ment, it  appears  that  from  the  year  1805  to  1818, 
both  inclusive,  the  number  who  had  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  them  in  England  and  Wales  was 
8430,  of  which  1045  were  executed. 

Return  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  imported  mto 
England,  during  the  years  1817  and  1818. 

Quarters  Bushels 

Wheat  in  1817  534,565  3 

1818  1,280,380  2 

Cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 


Flour  1817  1,078,133  1 4 

1818  575,596  3 25 

Remarkable  birth.  On  Saturday,  May  1,  Mrs  Shoe, 
wife  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Shoe,  Shoe  maker,  of  Dover, 


England,  was  safely  delivered  of  a pair  or  Shoes. 

France. 

There  is  a design  to  remove  the  obstructions  of 
the  Seine,  so  as  to  make  Paris  an  entrepot. 

Two  brothers  lately  fought  a duel  at  Paris,  with- 
out seconds.  One  of  them  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

A London  paper  informs  us  that  the  king  of 
France  took  the  sacrament  on  Easter  Sunday  by 
proxy!!!  The  state  of  his  health  is  such  as  to  make 
his  speedy  demise  probable,  and  great  events  are 
expected  to  follow  it. 

Tobacco  monopoly — A letter  from  Havre,  of  the 
26th  of  April,  to  a respectable  house  in  this  city, 
states,  that,  “The  motion  for  doing  away  the  to- 
bacco monopoly  has  been  rejected;  so  our  present 
system  will  continue  till  1826.  Shipments  of  that 
article  must  therefore  continue  dangerous  in  the 


extreme.” 


JV.  Y.  Mer . Adv. 


Cashmere  shatvls. — Five  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  of  the  animals  producing  the  Cashmere  wool, 
or  Goats  of  the  Thibet , have;safely  reached  the  port 
of  Marseilles.  The  circumstance  was  announced 
at  Paris  on  the  21th  of  April,  by  a telegraphic  dis- 
patch. The  enterprise  for  procuring  this  breed, 
which  was  planned  by  Mr.Ternuar,  has  been  attend- 
ed with  great  difficulty,  but  is  at  length  crowned 
with  success.  It  is  calculated  that  these  animals 
will  thrive  in  France  as  well  as  in  their  native  land. 
They  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  common  goat, 
but  are  without  the  smell. 

Tin  mines  in  France.— In  the  mountains  of  Blond, 
(Hatue  Vienne)  which  had  not  been  heretofore  exa- 
mined, tin  mines  have  been  discovered,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  vein  ascertained.  Till  this  time,  no  tin 
mines  have  been  wrought  in  France. 

Ancient  proofs  of  nobility  in  France.  In  a plea  to 
prove  the  nobility  of  Perrette  Bureau,  married  to 
Jean  le  Gras,  in  1446,  it  was  urged,  that  on  her  wed- 
ding day  she  was  carried  to  church  in  a wheel-bar- 
row, with  a faggot  of  thorns  and  juniper,  as  ancient- 
ly used  to  he  done  to  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen; 
that  ceremony  never  being  practised  for  those  who 
were  not  noble  and  well  born! 

SPAIN. 


Advices  from  Barcelona,  of  the  28th  of  March, 
state,  that  “judgment  has  been  pronounced  on  twen- 
ty-two officers  comprised  in  the  conspiracy  of  gene- 


ral Lacy.  Seventeen  of  the  officers  incarcerate^ 
in  the  fortress  of  Mont  Jony  are  condemned  t® 
death,  and  it  is  thought  that  Ferdinand  will  not 
change  the  fatal  sentence  in  favor  of  these  unfortu- 
nate men,  covered  with  wounds  received  in  defence 
of  his  oause.” 

English  newspapers  and  those  of  the  Nether-* 
lands,  are  strictly  forbidden  in  Spain;  and  only  three 
of  those  published  in  France  are  permitted. 

i he  court  of  Madrid  is  evidently  in  great  con- 
sternation— said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  detection 
of  a formidable  plot  among  the  officers  and  soldiers 
collected  at  Cadiz,  to  embark  for  South  America,4 
The  disturbances  at  Valencia  had  not  yet  termi- 
nated. 

GERMANY. 

The  assassination  of  Kotzebue  is  now  attributed 
to  a conspiracy  of  young  men,  students  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Erlangen,  because  he  had  attacked  the 
licentiousness  that  prevailed  at  such  institutions-* 
They  are  said  to  have  cast  lots  to  designate  the  per- 
son who  should  kill  him. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  population  of  Germany 
increases  at  the  rate  45Q,000  yearly.  The  pre- 
sent population  of  the  Danish  states  is  estimated  at 
1,862,  000;  namely,  Demark,  1,100,000,  Duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  680,000,  Duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg  30,000,  Faroe  Isles,  &c.  52,000. 

At  Munich,  the  chamber  of  deputies  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  proposition  for  establishing  a 
tribunal  of  honor,  for  the  prevention  of  duels. 

Several  Swiss  families.  Anabaptists,  amounting  t# 
about  sixty  persons,  are  to  embark  immediately  at 
Havre  for  America. 

We  have  various  rumors  of  an  intended  assassi- 
nation of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  his  late  tour 
through  his  Italian  possessions. 

The  bank  of  Hamburg,  having  received  twenty 
per  cent,  which  is  all  that  it  is  expected  will  be  re- 
covered, of  its  dividend  of  the  700  millions  levied 
on  France  for  spoliations,  has  recommenced  busi- 
business.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  funds  deposited 
in  this  institution,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  Car- 
ried off  by  the  French  in  1813. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  government  is  fitting  out  two  expe- 
ditions for  scientific  researches  in  remote  seas.  Each 
is  to  consist  of  two  ships;  one  of  them  is  designed  td 
make  discoveries  towards  the  north  pole. 

The  bell  recently  cast  at  Moscow,  to  replace  that 
which  uras  formerly  in  the  tower  of  Juan  Weliki  in 
that  city,  weighs  7000  poods,  or  252,000  lbs  English- 
The  clapper  weighs  120  poods. 

An  ukase  has  been  issued  by  which  the  silver  ru- 
ble is  rated  at  the  custom  house  as  equal  to  thre6r 
paper  rubles,  69  copecs. 

EGYPT. 

The  grand  canal,  which  is  now  making  1ft  EgypV 
from  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  is  stated  to  be  near- 
ly completed.  Upwards  of  40,000  men  are  employ- 
ed in  this  great  work. 

WEST  INDIES. 

We  have  a list  of  prisoners  at  Havana,  said  to 
be  American  citizens,  22  in  number,  captured  un- 
der the  patriot  flag.  The  whole  amount  of  such 
prisoners,  of  all  nations,  is  reported  at  about  100. 
Several  have  been  sent  to  Spain. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  have  a detailed  account  of  the  proceedings- 
of  “the  sovereign  national  congress”  of  Venezuela, 
at  its  installation,  and  the  speech  of  the  “supreme 
chief'  Bolivar,  on  the  occasion . It  is  interesting  to 
history,  and  shall  probably  have  a place  in  our  next. 

No  important  news- has  been  received  from  SeutU 
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America  since  our  last.  But  the  report  of  the  dis- 
comfiture of  McGregor  appears  to  be  believed. — 
The  Spanish  official  account  of  it  is  received. 

The  following  address  of  Morillo  to  the  British  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  “now  serving  with  the  insur- 
gents,” has  been  recently  published  in  a Philadel- 
phia paper: 

“The  government  of  H.  C.  M.  and  I,  in  particular, 
3m  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  II.  B. 
M’s.  subjects  have  been  seduced  in  England  by 
Mendez  and  other  traitors  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
their  fate  with  those  who  call  themselves  indepen- 
dents of  South  America. 

It  is  represented  by  those  revolutionary  agents 
that  there  exists  a well  established  republican  go- 
vernment, laws,  armies  and  populations  who  have 
submitted  to  such  republic,  ami  in  fact  all  that  may 
constitute  a nation. — Under  such  allurements  many 
may  have  left  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  this  country,  of  knowing 
ike  supreme  chief,  and  of  obtaining  as  a reward  for 
their  services,  properties,  fortunes  and  honor:  but 
“how  miserably  have  they  been  deceived.” 

Englishmen.  I’o  you  I address  myself  who  are 
already  acquainted  with  that  famous  personage 
whom  you, mo  doubt  ^while  in  England)  compared 
to  a Washington  at  least,  but  now,  having  seen  the 
hero  of  this  despicable  republic,  his  troops,  his  ge- 
nerals, and  wiseacres  who  compose  his  government, 
you  must  be  convinced  of  having  been  most  shame- 
fully imposed  upon.  You  are  serving  under  the 
command  of  a man  in  every  respect  insignificant, 
and  have  joined  an  hord  of  banditti,  who  are  famed 
for  the  exercise  of  the  most  barbarous  cruelties, 
which  are  so  averse  to  your  national  character  that 
you  must  abhor  them. 

He  who  retains  the  least  spark  of  honor  and  jus- 
tice cannot  remain  united  with  such  a band  of  'rag- 
gamuffins,  who  are  abhorred  by  the  very  country 
that  gave  them  birth,  whose  soil  they  have  sullied 
with  crimes  of  all  descriptions The  people  of  Ve- 

nezuela only  wish  for  peace,  and  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  those  monsters. 

I know  that  many  of  those  misled  Englishmen 
and  foreigners  are  prevented  from  separating  them- 
selves from  this  unjust  cause  for  want  of  means.  I 
therefore  offer  and  guarantee  to  those  who  may 
present  themselves  to  the  army  under  my  command, 
personal  security.  They  will  either  be  admitted 
ihto  the  service  of  H.  C.  M.  or  be  sent  free  to  the 
country  of  their  own  choice. 

The  friendship  which  reign9  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Spanish  monarchy,  as  well  as  my  affec- 
tion to  the  British  nation,  induces  me  to  this  step, 
which  I hope  may  prove  serviceable  and  accepta- 
ble to  military  men  worthy  of  a better  fate,  some  of 
whom  may  have  known  me  in  Spain  in  the  division 
of  the  brave  gen.  Hill. 

This  offer  of  security  tendered  to  you  by  a Spa- 
nish general  who  fought  at  your  side  for  the  liberty 
Of  Europe,  I trust  you  will  consider  as  sincere  and 
inviolable. 

The  general  in  chief  of  the  king’s  army  in  Vene- 
zuela, p.  MORILLO.” 

Head-quarters  of  Achagus,  March  26,  1819. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  grand  jury  of  Newcastle  county,  Del.  at  the 
late  term,  instead  of  fining  new  members  a bottle  of 
wine,  as  heretofore,  taxed  them  one  dollar  each,  j 
Which  was  appropriated  to  the  education  of  a Che-  j 
*okee  Indian.  The  money,  $12,  has  been  sent  to 
tUfc  Cherokee  school  established  at  Brainerd, 


In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  the  father,  son,  and 
grandson  of  the  Will}  s family,  held  the  office  of  se»- 
cretary,  by  the  annual  election  of  the  people  for  nine-, 
ty-eight  years. 

Massachusetts.  At  the  late  election,  79,885  legal 
votes  were  returned — of  these,  gov.  Brooks  had 
42,875;  Mr.  Crowninshield  35,271 — scattering  1739. 
The  senate  consists  of  42  federalists  and  18  repub- 
licans, and  there  is  a considerable  majority  of  the 
former  in  the  house  of  representativ  s. 

Many  petitions  for  the  separation  of  Maine  have 
been  received  and  referred  -and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  objects  of  the  petitioners  will  be  obtained. 

11  ye.  A stalk  of  rye  was  lately  pulled  near  West 
Chester,  I’a.  which  measured  eight  feet  two  inches. 

Specie — 120,000  dollars  arrived  at  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  inst. 
from  the  western  country. 

The  steam  ship  Savannah  has  been  spoken  on  her 
passage  to  Liverpool — all  well. 

The  number  of  sheep  intlie  state  of  New  York,  are 
estimated  at  a million  and  a half— the  number  of 
neat  cattle  at  a million,  and  the  number  of  horses  at 
half  a milion. 

New  York , City.  The  total  city  disbursements 
for  the  year  just  ended  amounted  to  about  $620,000. 
The  penitentiary,  alms  house  and  Bridewell,  cost 
105,000;  opening  and  improving  streets,  126,000; 
docks  and  slips  65,000;  interest  paid  on  money  bor- 
rowed 36,000,  &c.  The  amount  is  swelled  by  a par- 
tial payment  on  account  of  the  city  debt,  and  by  an 
exchange  of  the  qualities  of  certain  monies  owing. 
Of  the  receipts,  201,000  were  for  taxes  of  1818; 
124,000  for  assessments  on  streets;  112,000  for  sales 
of  lands  and  interest,  &c.  The  sinking  fund  is  in 
prosperous  operation,  and  $133,000  raised  for  it  and 
by  it,  are  invested;--?  the  city  stocks. 

Travelling.  By  the  respective  lines  of  steam 
boats  and  stages,  a person  may  now  travel  from 
Norfolk  to  Albany,  a distance  of  560  miles,  in  75 
hours!  A party  of  five  travelled  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  and  back  again  to  New  York,  on  the 
24th  ult.  After  dining  in  Philadelphia,  they  start  - 
ed to  taketh^ir  tea  in  New  York! — The  passages  to 
and  fro  are  made  in  about  eight  hours  each,  whether 
wholly  b v land,  or  by  land  and  water.  If  any  one 
had  predicted  this  30  years  ago— 

Strange  proceeding.  A New  Yrork  paper  publish- 
es the  fact,  that  at  the  late  election  for  a grand  mas- 
ter of  masons  inthe  state  of  New  York,  gov.  Clinton 
received  144  votes,  and  vice  president  Tompkins 
103,  for  that  office! 

American  artists.  The  story  that  Messrs  Perkins, 
Fairman,  &c.  were  about  to  proceed  to  England,  to 
engrave  the  notes  of  the  bank,  is  positively  pro- 
nounced to  be  false. 

Rufus  King , esq.  it  is  believed,  will  receive  al- 
most an  unanimous  support  in  the  legislature  to  re- 
present New  York  in  the  senate  of  the  U.  S. 

Patriotic  associations.  We  perceive  by  the  Dela- 
ware papers,  that  associations  are  form’ing  in  that 
state  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures.—At  a large  meeting  of  citizens,  held  at  New. 
castle  on  the  18th  ult.  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

11  e solve il.  As  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  the 
present  condition  of  this  state  calls  for  some  plan, 
or  system  of  conduct,  tending  to  effect  retrench- 
ment, in  cur  domestic  expenses — to  encourage  our 
own  industry-  and  to  husband  our  resources, 
j fiesolved,  l hat  the  best,  and  surest  means  of  at- 
j taming  these  important  ends  are,  a temporarv  dis- 
continuance of  the  use  of  imported  merchandfse,  a* 
l far  as  may  he  found  practicable  and  convenient-*- 
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and  of  imported  vinous  and  ardent  spirits;  and  in 
lieu  thereof  to  encourage  the  use  and  consumption 
of  the  products  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  own 
state. 

Resolved,  That  a committee,  to  consist  of  nine  per- 
sons, be  appointed,  to  devise  and  prepare  a plan  of 
government  for  such  an  association;  and  to  collect 
such  facts  and  information  as  may  serve  to  shew  the 
utility  and  practicability  of  the  plan;  and  to  make  re- 
port at  tjie  next  meeting. 

The  -whale fishery.-- The  following  is  the  amount 
of  shipping  owned  in  the  Island  of  Nantucket  and 
port  of  New  Bedford,  and  employed  exclusively 
in  the  whale  fishery,  (up  to  the  1st  of  March  last,) 
Nantucket,  57  ships  15551  tons 
7 brigs  1065—16616 
N.  Bedford.  26  ships  7274 

11  brigs,  2107— 9381— 25997 
In  addition  to  this  number,  three  ships  are  now 
on  the  stocks,  intended  for  whalemen. 

Pardons.  The  Harrisburg  Chronicle  gives  us  a 
list  of  all  the  pardons  granted  in  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  year  1799  to  the  19th  of  May,  ult. — they  stand 
thus — 

By  gov.  McKean  in  9 years  1180 

— Snyder,  ditto  1016 

— Findley,  in  one  year  and  about  5 mo.  208 

2404 

Rascals.  A gang  of  most  desperate  villains,  con- 
veniently served  by  a.  justice  of  the  peace , exists  in 
Philadelphia,  to  steal  away  men;  and  in  some  at 
tempts  have  succeeded.  In  such  cases,  those  in- 
terested ought  deliberately  to  resolve  to  put  their 
oppressors  to  death,  the  first  opportunity.  Any 
means  of  doing  it  are  lawful — if  to  take  life  is  lawful. 

The  St.  Louis  Enquirer  renews  the  case  of  ten 
American  citizens,  who,  with  an  adventure  of  mer- 
chandize to  Santa  Fee,  were  captured  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1812,  robbed  of  their  property,  and  dis- 
tributed in  different  prisons,  where,  if  living,  they 
have  remained  ever  since.  Their  case,  and  that  of 
several  other  of  our  citizens,  robbed  and  abused 
by  the  Spaniards,  seems  to  require  the  care  of  the 
government.  If  such  usage  be  just  towards  Ame- 
rican traders,  what  must  we  think  of  the  conduct  of 
Spain — respecting Nicholls,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambris 
ter? 

Sugar  and  molasses'  A western  paper  mentions 
that  a gentleman  from  Indiana,  is  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  a patent 
for  a mode  of  converting  wheat  into  brown  sugar, 
and  Indian  corn  into  molasses! 

Ohio.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  a conven- 
tion  is  to  be  called  in  this  state,  to  amend  its  constitu- 
tion. It  has  been  hinted,  that  the  object  of  some 
was  to  damage  it,  by  admitting  the  principle  of  sla- 
very into  it.  We  are  happy  to  see  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  congress,  and  the  constitution  as  growing 
out  of  it,  that  the  constitution  cannot  be  changed 
in  this  respect— the  provision  respecting  slavery 
being  Unalterable. 

Died,  on  Tuesday  last,  James  Houston,  esq.  judge 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  Maryland. 

We  have  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  the  Hornet  at 
Cadiz,  with  Mr.  Forsyth,  our  minister  to  Spain — all 
well.  It  is  said  they  wished  to  search  his  baggage, 
and  that  he  resisted  it  in  an  American-like  manner. 
But  the  governor  healed  the  procedure  by  every 
apology  that  he  could  make.  The  ship  saluted  the 
city  with  21  guns,  which  were  duly  returned.  Mr. 
F.  was  immediately  to  proceed  to  Madrid  under  an 
escort  of  cavalry. 

The  United  States  ship  of  war  John  Adams,  com. 


O.  H;  Perry,  has  sailed  for  St.  Thomas,  on  a cruise. 

The  -whale fishery  appears  to  be  prosperous  in  the 
Pacific.  Ships  arrived  at  Nantucket  report  many 
vessels  engaged  it  it. 

Piracies,  frequently  accompanied  by  murder,  are 
frequent  in  the  West  India  seas — and  patnots  also 
deal  in  slaves.  We  are  disgusted  with  the  abuses 
of  the  South  American  flags. 

The  Seminoles  in  Florida  are  represented  as 
friendly  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States— many 
of  the  young  warriors,  however,  declare  that  they 
will  not  come  upon  terms  with  us.  We  hope  they 
will  think  better  of  it,  after  the  cession  takes  place. 

Jonathan  Pinkney,  late  of  Carlisle,  has  been 
elected  cashier  of  the  City  bank  of  Baltimore. 

The  sea-serpent  is  said  to  be  paying  another  visit 
to  the  eastern  coasts! 

Captain-  Biddle’s  letter  inserted  in  onr  last,  puts 
to  rest  all  the  stories  circulated  to  his  prejudice— 
and  convinces  us  that  he  rightfully  maintained  the 
honor  of  his  flag.  Quant,  suf.  as  the  apothecaries 
say. 

Money.  The  canal  commissioners  of  New  York 
have  just  borrowed  200,000  dollars,  at  an  interest 
of  six  percent,  for  whichhhe  lenders  gave  a premium 
of  two  dollars  and  fifty  three  cents  per  hundred 
dollars.  This  would  shew  that  what  passes  for  mo- 
ney is  not  very  scarce,  when  the  object  of  it  is 
praiseworthy. 

EcoNOMriThe  editor  of  the  “American  Farmer” 
sa3rs,  that  “a  gentlemanjmentioned'a  fact  to  him  the 
other  day,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  habits,  and  con- 
dition of  a certain  neighborhood — he  said,  he  met 
on  the  road,  goingto  a neighboring  village,  an  old 
fashioned,  imported  coach,  drawn  by  two  half  starv- 
ed horses,  driven  by  a naked  negro  slave,  convey- 
ing a live  hog,  to  buy  a jug  of  rum.” 

Sheep.  A gentleman  has  politely  sent  to  the  edi- 
tor some  specimens  of  most  beautiful-  wool — it 
seems  to  be  as  fine  as  any  wool  can  be;  and  he  as- 
sures us,  on  his  own  experience,  that  a greater 
quantity  of  wool  of  this  quality  can  be  obtained  from 
the  appropriation  of  a certain  number  of  acres  to 
sheep,  than  of  the  most  coarse  and  common  kinds. 

^ Battle  monument.  On  the  fourth  instant,  the 
the  mayor  of  Baltimore  deposited  in  the  shaft 
of  the  Battle  Monument,  the  book  containing  the 
names  of  the  subscribers,  who  voluntarily  contri- 
buted to  the  erection  of  this  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  taste  and  talents  of  Mr.  Godefroy.  We  are  pleas- 
ed to  observe  that  this  work  is  rapidly  progressing 
and  probably  will  be  nearly  finished  during  the  pre- 
sent season.  The  basso  relievo  figures,  represent- 
ing the  death  of  General  Ross,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  representation  of 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  M’Henry  on  the  north 
side,  merit  the  particular  attention  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. They  are  finely  executed  by  Mr.  Cappelano, 
from  admirable  designs,  furnished  by  Mr.  Godefroy, 
whose  ability  and  taste,  have  on  this  occasion  been 
exerted  with  his  usual  success.  We  flatter  our- 
selves that,  when  finished,  the  battle  monument 
will  be  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  pieces 
of  architecture  in  this  country.” — Fed.  Gaz. 

The  president.  We  understand  that  the  president 
of  the  U.  States  goes  from  Athens  to  Huntsville; 
from  thence  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  from  thence 
over  the  Ohio,  probably  to  the  seat  of  government 
of  that  state;  and  from  thence  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. His  wish  is  to  reach  Washington  by  the  middle 
of  July,  as  he  calculates  on  receiving  information  of 
from  Mr.  Forsyth,  our  minister  resident  in  Spain,  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  respecting  the  pur- 
chase Qftlie  Floridas.  Savannah  Rep. 
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The  present  number  contains  a set  of  valuable 
tables,  shewing  the  importations  of  the  U.  States, 
for  the  year  last  officially  published. 

Ww.  A.  Coleman,  now  located  at  New- 
York,  and  general  agent  for  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable newspapers  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
particular  agent  of  the  Weekly  Register  in  that 
city,  and  authorised  also  to  do  such  general  business 
respecting  this  work  as  may  occur  to  him.  He  is  to 
be  seen  at  his  office.  No.  5,  William-street,  from  5 to 
7 o’clock,  P.  M.  or  at  the  Post-office,  from  6 A.  M.  to 
2 P.  M.  everyday.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Re- 
gister are  deposited  with  him,  which  he  will  sell  on 
the  same  terms  as  if  ordered  from  the  editor. 


planation  demanded  by  Great  Britain  on  the  Ai> 
buthiiot  and  Ambristc  r business.” 

(Xj^Our  readers  will  judge  which  of  these  two 
items  of  intelligence  is  most  “important.”  But  we 
think,  there  is  just  about  as  much  reason  to  expect 
that  t lie  “sea-serpent”  will  invade  Massachusetts,  a# 
that  Great  Britain  isatthis  time  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  U.  States. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  at  all — it  is 
either  simply  for  an  exchange  of  the  regiments 
now  serving  in  the  Canadas,  or  to  keep  down  tire 
revolutionary  spirit  which  is  manifested  in  them. 
In  Lower  Canada,  the  governor,  “bis  grace  the 
duke  of  Richmond,”  though  pretending  to  a royal 
descent,  not  kong  ago  quarrelled  with  the  legisla- 
ture, and  packed  the  members  off  to  their  homes; 


Accommodation!  City  Bank  notes'! The 

editor  of  the  Register  will  receive  the  bills  of  the 
City  Bank  of  Baltimore,  for  twenty  complete  sets  of 
the  work,  if  application  is  made  and  the  paper 
paid  therefor,  in  three  weeks  from  this  date,  on  the 
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and,  in  Upper  Canada,  su*  Peregrine  Maitland  seems 
to  be  exceedingly  bothered  by  Mr.  Robert  Gourlav 
and  his  adherents;  who,  though  he  is  imprisoned, 
persists  in  thinking  that  the  Canadians  have  right?. 
The  troops  will  be  useful  to  convict  them  of  error 
in  opinion,  ns  the  rule  is  in  all  “legitimate”  govern- 
ments! As  to  seamen  and  marines  for  the  lakes, 
there  is  a positive  stipulation  on  thathead  between 
the  government  of  the  U.  States  and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  which  we  cannot  suppose  the  latter  will  vi- 
olate, except  upon  an  imperious  -emergency . It  is 
agreed,  that  neither  party  shall  put  a naval  force  on 
the  lakes,  for  a limited  period,  without  notifying 
the  oilier  of  it — except  a vessel  or  two,  as  now  com- 
missioned, to  aid  the  custom  house  officers  of  the 
respective  powers. 


News!  After  a long  calm,  our  public  journals  are 
kindly  favored  with  a breeze  or  two  of  news. 

1.  The  “sea  serpent,”  plentifully  affidainted  to 
be  on  a visit  to  our  eastern  coasts. 

The  “Democratic  Press”  has  the  following  apt 
quotation  from  Shakspeare’s  “Winter’s  Tale,”  when 
speaking  on  this  subject — 

Ant.  Here’s  another  ballad,  of  a fish  that  appear- 
ed on  the  coa.-t,  on  Wednesday  the  four  score  of 
April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung 
ibis  ballad  against  the  bard  hearts  of  maids;  it  was 
thought  she  was  a woman,  and  turned  into  a cold 
fish,  for  she  would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that 
loved  her:  The  ballad  is  very  pitiful  and  as  true. 

Doe.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you? 

Ant.  Five  justices’  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses more 
than  my  pack  will  hold. 

2.  1 lie  Montreal  Herald  of  the  5th  inst.  savs — “A 
report  is  a prevalent,  that  there  is  a considerable  re- 
inforcement on  their  wav  out  for  the  military  and 
naval  departments  in  the  Canadas.  In  tracing  the 
origin  of  this  rumor,  we  find  it  bad  its  rise  in  pri- 
vate letters,  received  from  high  official  characters  in 
Britain,  by  their  friends  in  this  country.  We  are 
unable  to  say  what  numbers  are  expected;  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  mention  eight  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, one.  of  cavalry,  and  a proportional  addition 
to  the  marines  and  ^amen  on  the  lakes.  We  arc 
equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  this  proceed- 
ing; while  sfjme  say  it  is  solely  owing  to  a change 
in  the  destinations  of  some  regiments,  whose  ser- 
v ices  are  not  required  at  home,  or  in  other  stations; 
others  assert  that  it  proceeds  from  the  high  toned 
replies  of  the  United  States’  government  in  the  ex- 

Vol  XYJ. 19. 


JYIore  war!  A friend  at  New  York  has  politely 
sent  to  us  a pamphlet,  published  in  London  in 
March  last,  by  the  veritable  William  James,  long 
known  to  us  as  possessing  all  the  qualities  requi- 
site to  fabricate  “British  officials,”  as  we  generallv 
designated  ail  “thumping  stories”  which  appear- 
ed during  the  late  war.  It  is  entitled,  a “defence  of 
the  British  navy,  against  the  misrepresentations”  of 
Mr.  D.  B.  Warden’s  account  of  the  United  States; 
and,  as  Mr.  Warden  acknowledges  himself  indebt- 
ed to  “Niles.  Weekly  Register-,”  for  many  of  his  facts, 
we,  of  course,  come  in  for  a large  share  of  Mr. 
James’  abuse.  This  was  reasonably  expected — the 
laws  of  England  make  truth  a libel,  and  a case  is 
now  lying  over  for  consideration  in  one  of  the  highest 
courts  of  judicature  in  that  country,  to  establish 
a rule  whether  the  facts  proven  before  a jury  may 
be  published  to  the  world,  without  being  deemed  li- 
bellous ! ! ! As  before  observed,  then,  we  reasonably 
expected  the  abuse  of  Mr.  James  -ry ho,  as  counsel 
for  the  British  navy,  has  undertaken  to  do  with  his 
pen  what  the  best  “fighting  ’squires”  belonging  to 
the  “mistress  ofthe  sea”  could  not  accomplish  with 
their  cannon;  for  which,  we  learn,  he  has  received 
some  very  handsome  fees.  So  we  regard  all  that 
he  savs  as  being  in  the  way  of  his  “vocation.” 

When  leisure  serves,  however,  we  shall  examine- 
his  work  more  attentively,  and  if any  of  his  assertions 
are  worth  the  space  needful  to  refute  them,  the  •* 
shall  be  refuted;  so-  far  as  we  are  concerned  as  to 
facts  advanced. 

Our  manufactories.  We  hear  of  the  shutting  up 
of  several  large  manufacturing  establishments.  ] 
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is  probable  that  during1  the  present  summer  not  less  I 
than  15.00Q  persons,  and  it  may  be  many  more,  who  j 
Subsisted  by  employment  in  those  establishments,  j 
in  addition  to  the  great  numbers  already  discharged,  ‘ 
will  be  thrown  from  the  productive  into  the  con- 
suming' classes  of  the  people.  The  political  econo- 
mist will  estimate  the  effect  of  this  on  the  national 
wealth. 

Baxxtxo.  We  have  prepared  a pretty  long  arti- 
cle on  the  “equalization  of  exchange,”  as  now 
practically  felt,  by  the  operations  of  the  bank  of  the 
XL  States,  in  refusing  to  issue  its  own  notes;  of  which, 
a little  while  ago,  enough  could  not  be  signed  to 
fill  up  the  currency,  and  about  which  congress  was 
petitioned,  &c.  But  such  tilings  mustbe  expected! 
“ We  have  fallen  on  evil  times.”  W e think  we  shall 
able  to  shew,  that,  by  a procedure  like  this,  the 
bank  is  really  invested  with  a more  dangerous  and 
destructive  power  than  many  of  its  most  inveterate 
enemies  expected.  May  it  not  be  a new  speculation? 

U.  S.  Panic  stock , at  Philadelphia , June  15 — in  the 
market  at  91. j;  90  h offered — no  sales. 

Kentucky.  A very  numerous  and  most  respecta- 
ble meeting’  ofthe  people  of  Mason  county,  has  been 
held  at  Washington,  at  which  a number  of  excellent 
resolutions  were  passed,  in  opposition  to  those  voted 
in  Franklin  county,  noticed  in  our  last,  and  a sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  is  severely  deprecat- 
ed. We  intend  to  give  them  in  our  next. 

(Pj’We  hear  of  extensive  frauds  practised  in  alter- 
ing the  denominations  of  bank-notes — 5’s  to  50’s, 
id’s  to  100’s,  &c.  We  know  of  no  way  by  which  the 
deception  can  be  detected,  except  in  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  ornaments  of  the  respective 
notes,  which,  not  one  map  in  fifty  recollects,  even  of 
the  banks  nearest  to  him — so  well  do  the  villains 
understand  their  business.  We  intend  to  submit  a 
project  on  this  subject  next  week,  that  may  per- 
haps, check  this  most  abominable  fraud.  To  what 
a state  has  speculation  reduced  us! 

'•Mail  robbery.  The  mail  has  been  robbed  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  Richmond,  by  a false  key.  A 
number  of  letters  and  packages  for  several  eastern 
places  have  been  found,  with  the  seals  broken,  but 
no  money  recovered,  though  the  supposed  robber, 
who  was  the  carrier  of  the  mail,  named  JohnFosked, 
a native  of  Massachusetts,  is  in  custody. 


Mitigation  of  Slavery — No. 

[ The  second  proposition  still  under  consideration .] 

Having  in  our  last  number,  as  we  believe,  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  the  general  inferiority  of  the 
black  eompared  with  white  people-,  and  shewn  it 
to  be  morally  impossible  that  they  should  possess 
any  considerable  degree  off  o/*  character , des- 

titute as  they  are  of  ail  the  great  motives  which  ope- 
rate upon  the  mind  of  man  to  produce  it — We  shall 
now  proceed  to  exhibit  a plan  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  and  advance  them  to  a state  of  self-re- 
spect, which  will  afford  us  the  best  guarantee  for 
their  fidelity — under  a serious  conviction  that  it  is 
by  such  means  only  that  we  can  avoid  a pyramid  of 
miseries.  It  is  the  universal  belief,  that  a day  of 
retribution  must  come,  if  our  present  policy  in  re- 
gard to  our  slaves  is  persevered  in:  The  only  plea- 
surable hope  that  any  of  us  have  about  it,  is — that 
it  may  not  happen  in  our  day! 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  what  we  have  to  pro- 
pose. It  is  only  the  history  of  ourselves,  or,  rather, 
of  our  ancestors,  that  we  are  about  to  refer  to:  an 
exhibition  of  the  march  of  man  from  ignorance  and 
degradation,  to  intelligence  and  freedom. 


In  the  first  stages  of  society,  nearly  all  were  des 
titute  of  moral  restraint;  and  each  did  what  he  pleas- 
ed, if  he  had  the  power  to  doit.  Superior  ingenuity 
or  strength,  then  raised  up  king’s;  who  by  various 
accumulations  of  power,  reduced  millions  of  men 
into  fighting  and  working  machines.  Theymono- 
lized  all  things  to  themselves,  and  even  disposed  of 
humaiylife  in  every  form  that  cruelty  could  invent,  as 
though  it  were  their  own  property.  The  same  prin- 
ciples that  made  kings,  caused  also  the  raising  up 
of  certain  persons  called  lords  and  princes;  who, 
though  jealous  of  their  own  rights  as  men,  treated 
their  subjects  as  harshly  as  the  kings  did,  and  the 
people  at  large  appeared  to  be  rather  injured  than 
benefited,  in  owing  aspecial  and  general  allegiance 
at  the  same  time.  But  some  ofthe  lords  were  more 
skilful  in  war,  possessed  of  a richer  soil,  and  a great- 
er population  than  others: — these  things  set  the 
weaker  to  work  to  replenish  a wasted  people,  or 
give  to  their  production  its  highest  effect.  They 
granted  immunities  to  their  own  subjects,  and  in- 
vited others  to  settle  among  them,  by  promises  of 
a qualified  emancipation.  The  advantages  of  such 
proceedings  were  soon  felt  in  the  mighty  stimulus 
given  to  industry,  and  the  state  of  copy-hold  slaves 
succeeded.  This  was  followed  by  granting  to  in- 
dividuals (as  is  to  this  day  the  case  in  Russia,)  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  their  freedom.  Then  came 
governments  of  laws;  and  the  people  advanced  in 
improvement  so  far,  that  millions  now  believe  “all 
men  were  created  equal” — alike  endowed  with  cer- 
tain natural  and  unalienable  rights,  such  as  of  life, 
liberty  and  property. 

Our  ancestors  of 'England  when,  first  known  to 
the  Romans,  were  not  much,  if  any,  better  than  tho- 
le ast  intelligent  of  the  present  nations  of  Africa, 
though  we  have  given  to  their  history  all  possible 
embellishment  to  gratify  self-pride.  They  were 
savages;  and  indeed  so  slow  was  the  progress  of 
improvement,  that  it  is  only  a few  years  since, 

: comparatively,  in  which  a knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  excused  a man  for  any  crime  he  com- 
mitted, even  murder,  by  what  was  called  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy.  But  out  of  such  rude  materials — as 
much  the  objects  of  scorn  to  the  polished  Romans 
as  the  negroes  are  to  us,  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions have  been  formed,  by  emancipating  the  mind 
from  the  delusions  of  an  unprincipled  priesthood, 
positively  heathen  or  pretended  Christian — and  in 
liberating  the  person  from  the  dull  monotony  of  ser- 
vitude and  shame. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  may  see  what  followed  the  loss  of  mental 
and  personal  freedom.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  first  contained  the  Athens  and  Sparta  we  read 
of — the  former  the  centre  point  of  degrees  of  know- 
ledge, yet  unrivalled;  the  other,  the  still  unrival- 
ed home  ofthe  virtues:  and  how  shall  we  compare 
the  present  inhabitants  with  Socrates  and  Plato, 
Aristides  and  Lycurgus,  and  the  countless  train  of 
philosophers  and  artists,  heroes  and  statesmen, 
whose  works  serve  us  as  models  until  this  day? 
And  of  Rome,  who  would  e xpect  to  find  in  a music- 
grinder  the  countryman  of  Cincinnatusand  Brutus; 
in  singing  eunuchs,  the  descendants  of  Cato  and  C‘- 
cero;  in  a procession  of  ignorant  priests,  a type  of 
the  ancient  ovations  or  triumphs?  That  venders 
of  rosaries,  manufacturers  of  thousands  of  relicts  ■— 
poor,  miserable  and  effeminate  creatures,  were  chil- 
dren of  those  who,  with  the  power  of  their  aims  in- 
troduced their  arts  into  the  uttermost  regions  of  the 
known  world, braving  the  mountain’s  snow  and  the 
desart’s  heat?  What  of  Nineveh,  1 hebes,  Babylon, 
Palmyra  and  Balbec,  whose  ruins  still  astonish  and 
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confound  mankind!  Look  at  their  present  inhabita- 
tants,  if  any  have  a wretched  abode  in  their  magni- 
ficent dilapidations — in  what  respect  are  they  su- 
perior to  tiie  despised  natives  of  Africa? 

Progress  in  improvement  is  the  necessary  result 
of  a rightful  emancipation;  bestial  insensibility  na- 
turally follows  in  the  train  of  slavery:  yet  such  is 
our  sense  of  justice  in  the  United  States,  that  alter 
doing  for  ages  all  that  we  could,  and  still  doing  all 
that  we  can,  to  divest  the  poor  blacks  of  knowledge, 
we  condemn  them  for  not  possessing  the  qualities 
which  we  esteem  honorable  to  ourse  Ives  ! ! 

The  right  of  things  is  not  affected  by  the  success 
depending  upon  them.  George  Washington  is  hail- 
ed as  the  father  of  his  country,  but  Algernon  Sidney 
perished  on  the  scaffold  as  a traitor.  William,  the 
Dutchman,  who  invaded  England,  and  with  force 
and  arms,  drove  his  relative  from  the  throne,  is  re- 
garded as  a "legitimate”  prince;  but  Napoleon,  cal- 
led to  supreme  command  in  France  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  yet  so  dear  to  them,  that  all  Eu- 
rope is  combined  to  keep  him  imprisoned,  is  esteem- 
ed an  usurper.  Moses,  who  led  the  Israelites,  slaves 
of  Pharoah,  from  Egypt,  causing  them  to  rob  their 
masters,  and  even  to  carry  otl  ail  things  that  they 
could  borrow — who  invaded  the  countries  of  those 
who  had  not  wronged  him , slaying  tens  of  thousands 
of  such  as  fought  for  their  fire-sides,  and  putting 
many  kings  deliberately  to  death,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived;  but  if  Quashi 
were  to  do  the  same  things,  and  lead  our  blacks 
from  their  task-masters  to  set  up  a government  for 
themselves,  with  similar  scenes  of  war  and  desola- 
tion— what  would  we  think  of  him?  how  would  our 
historians  describe  him? 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  our  sub  ject,  and  shew 
amethod  by  which,  we  believe,  that  the  negroes  may 
be  rescued  from  their  present-degradation  with  safety 
to  the  white  people,  and  become  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  best  things  which  the  human  heart  desires  for 
them,  asourownancestois  were. 

In  the  year  1814,  an  octavo  volume  cf  about  500 
pages,  was  published  in  London,  entitled,  “Mitiga- 
tion of  Slavery — in  two  parts.  Part  I — letters  and 
papers  of  the  late  hon.  Joshua  Steele,  vice  president 
of  the  London  Society  of  arts , &c.  and  member  of  his 
majesty's  council  in  Barbadoes , describing  the  steps  by 
which  to  his  own  great  profit,  he  raised  the  oppressed 
slaves  on  his  sugar  plantations,  nea'  ly  to  the  condition 
of  hired  servants,*  his  observations  on  the  slave  laws, 
Part  IT;  letters  to  Phomas  Clarkson,  esq.  A.  JH. 
proving  that  bought  slaves , who  do  not  keep  up  their 
numbers  by  the  births,  do  not  nearly  refund  the  pur- 
chase money,  and  that  the  planters  time  resource  is, 
to  rear  his  own  sl.ves ; the  great  success  of  the  plough, 
in  raising  the  sugar  cane,  &c.  by  William  Dickson, 
L.  L.  1).  formerly  secretary  to  his  excellency  the  late 
hon.  Edward  Hay,  governor,  &c.  of  the  above  ancient 
find  important  colony .” 

Of  this  work,  we  have  heard  only  of  two  copies 
that  have  reached  the  United  States,  though  many 
more  may  have  arrived,  ltisthe  first  part  that  chiefly 
interests  us  at  this  time,  though  we  shall  probably 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Dickson  s notes  and 
remarks. 

Mr.  Steele  owned  estates  in  Barbadoes  of  1068 
acres,  stocked  with  346  slaves,  171  males  and  175 
females*  The  bad  management  of  his  plantations 
induced  him  to  leave  England  in  the  year  1780,  at 
the  reputed  of  forescore,  to  lake  charge  of  them  for 
himself;  and  like  our  own  Franklin,  as  Jefferson 
speaks  of  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  “an  ornament 
of  human  nature”  at  the  same  advanced  period  of 
life.  He  was  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  many 


learned  and  most  respectable  gentlemen,  among 
whom  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Franklin,  are  parti- 
cularly mentioned — affable  and  cheerful,  and  though, 
generally  grave  would  often  “set  the  table  in  a roar” 
by  his  playful  stories  and  shrewd  remarks.  His  oh-, 
ject  was,  to  advance  his  debased  field  negroes,  who 
had  never  before  moved  without  the  whip,  to  a state 
nearly  resembling  that  of  contented,  honest  servants; 

. and,  after  paying  them  for  their  labor,  he  tripled  in  a 
few  years,  the  annual  neat  clearances  qf  his  estate ,*  and 
out  of  their  own  stock, increased  the -number  of  his  slaves; 
in  every  respect , improving  their  condition  by  treat- 
ing them  like  human  beings,  capable  of  reflection  end 
susceptible  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  Tl>p  fol- 
lowing extracts,  in  .Sir.  Steele’s  own  words  may  best 
explain  his  plans,  &c. 

“As  a beginning  of  my  general  plan,  I had,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1783,  taken  the  whips  and  all 
power  of  arbitrary  punishments  from  all  the  over- 
seers and  their  white  servants,  which  occasioned 
my  chief  overseer  to  resign,  and  I soon  dismissed  all 
his  deputies,  who  could  not  bear  the  loss  of  their 
whips;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  a proper  subordi- 
tion  and  obedience  to  lawful  orders  and  duty  should 

be  preserved,  1 created  a magistracy  out  ci  the  ne- 
groes themselves,  and  appointed  a court  or  jury  of 
the  elder  negroes  or  head  men,  for  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  all  casual  off  ences  (and  these  courts  were 
always  to  be  held  in  my  presence,  or  in  that  of  my 
superintendant,)  which  court  very  soon  grew  re- 
spectable. Seven  of  these  men,  being  of  the  rank 
of  drivers,  in  their  different  departments,  were  also 
constituted  rulers,  as  magistrates  over  all  the  gang, 
and  were  charged  to  see,  at  all  times,  that  nothing 
should  go  wrong  in  the  plantations;  but  that,  on  all 
necessary  occasions,  they  should  assemble  and  con- 
sult together,  liow  any  such  wrong  should  be  imme- 
diately rectified;  and  I made  it" known  to  ail  the 
gangs,  that  the  authority  of  these  rulers  should 
supply  the  absence  or  vacancy  of  an  overseer  in  all 
cases;  they  making  daily  or  occasional  reports  of  all 
occurrences,  to  the  proprietor  or  his  delegate,  for 
his  approbation  or  his  orders.” 

“1  resolved  to  make  a further  experiment,  in  or- 
der to  try  whether  I could  not  obtain  the  labor  of 
my  negroes  by  voluntary  means,  instead  of  the  old 
method  by  violence;  and  that  in  such  a way  rs  should 
be  proof  against  the  insidious  insinuations  of  mv  sv- 
perintendant;  when  for  a small  pecuniarv  reward 
over  and  above  their  usual  allowances,  the  noos  es', 
feeblest,  and  by  character,  the  most  indolent  ne- 
groes in  the  whole  gang,  cheerfully  performed  the 
holing  of  my  land  for  canes,  (generally  said  to  be 
the  most  laborious  work)  for  less  than  a fourth  part 
of  the  stated  price  paid  to  the  undertakers  for  hol- 
ing’.” 

“I  repeated  the  like  experiment  the  following 
year  with  equal  success;  and  .on  the  18th  cf  Novem- 
ber, 1789,  1 gave  ail  my  slaves  tenements  of  land, 
and  pecuniary  wages  by  the  hour,  the  day,  or  the 
week,  for  their  labor  and  services.” 

“On  this  great  change  of  paying  wages,  and  of 
having  rent  to  be  received,  it  became  necessary  to 
settle  a total  new  mode  of  accounting  between*  the 
plantation  and  tlwe  laborers,  now  become  cop>.l.oh! 
bond-slaves.  All  the  minor  crops  of  the*p!ant;ilion, 
such  as  corn,  grain  of  all  sorts,  yarhbs,  eddoes,  pp! 
tatoes,  &c.  besides  rum  and  molasses,  fcc.ure  brought 
into  a regular  cash  account  by  weight  and  men  v . . . 
charged  to  the  copyhold  store-keeper  at  rnarkc ! 
prices  of  the  current  time;  and,  by  the  store- keepo” 
paid  at  the  same  prices,  to  such  of  the  copyholder:* 
as  call  for  them,  in  part  of  wages;  in  whose  option 
it  is  to  take  either  cash  or  goods,  according  to  i 
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-earning's,  to  answer  all  their  wants.  Rice,  salt,  salt- 
fish,  barrelled  pork,  Cork  butter,  flour,  bread,  bis- 
cuit, candles,  tobacco,  and  pipes,  and  all  species  of 
clothing1,  are  provided  and  furnished  from  the  store 
at  the  lowest  market  prices.  An  account  of  what  is 
paid  for  daily  subsistence, .and  of  what  stands  in  their 
arrears,  to  answer  tire  rents  of  their  lands,  the  fines 
and  forfeitures  for  delinquencies,  their  head-levy 
and  all  other  casual  demands,  is  accurately  kept  in 
columns  with  great  simplicity, in  books  which  check 
one  another.” 

“Now  every  species  of  provisions  raised  on  the 
plantations,  or  bought  from  live  merchants,  is  charg- 
ed at  tiie  market  price  to  the  copyhold  store,  and 
discharged  by  what  has  been  paid  on  the  several 
accounts  of  every  individual  bond-slave;  whereas  for 
all  those  species  heretofore,  I never  saw  in  any  plan- 
tation-book of  my  estates  any  account  of  what  be- 
came of  all  those  several  species,  or  how  they  were 
disposed  of,  nor  of  their  value,  other  than  in  these 
concise  words,  “They  were  given  in  allowances  to 
the  negroes  and  stock.”  Every  year,  for  six  years 
past,  this  great'  plantation  has  bought  several  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn,  and  was  scanty  in  all  ground 
provisions,  our  own  produce  always  falling  short; 
this  year  (one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,) 
since  the  establishment  of  the  copyholders,  though 
several  less  acres  were  planted  last  year  in  Guinea 
corn  than  usual,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  sell  seve- 
ral hundred  bushels  at  a high  price,  and  have  still  a, 
great  stock  on  hand.  1 can  place  this  saving  to  no 
other  account-,  than  that  there  is  now  an,  exact  ac- 
count kept,  by  all  produce  being  paid  as  cash  to  the 
bond  slaves;  and  also," as  all  our  watchmen  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  ail  losses  that  happen  on  their  watch, 
they  have  found  it  their  interest  to  look  well  to  their 
charge;  and  consequently,  that  we  have  had  much 
less’ stolen  from  us  than  before  this  new  govern- 
ment took  place;  which  happened  in  the  rigid  sea- 
son, about  two  months  before  Guinea  corn  was  in 
car.” 

He  then  tells  how,  besides  the  gangs  which  labor- 
ed in  the  field,  he  put  breeding  women  having  chil- 
dren in  a third  gang;  young  children,  fit  to  do  little 
services,  in  a fourth,  with  good  old  superannuated 
women  as  drivers;  and  playing  children  in  a fifth 
gang,  with  another  old  woman  for  their  governante 
— these  alt  eat  together,  under  charge  or  an  old  wo- 
man as  their  eook.  The  sucking  children  were  in 
the  sixth  gang,  and  taken  to  the  field  and  there  tend- 
ed by  two  or  three  old  women  as  dry  nurses  the  “mo- 
thers (says  he)  -not  being  allowed  to  work  with  them  at 
liidr  backs  as  they  formerly  used  to  do,  when  it  was  not 
■uncommon,  after  a hot  day,  to  bring  the  ci did  home 
dcu  ai 

Mr..  Steele  states,  that  in  forty  years  the  stock  of 
slave.TQn  his  plantations,  had  been  reduced  by  hard, 
usage  from  492  to  246-  a waste  of  human  life  far 
oiiperiofto  that  by  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico.  On 
one  of  his  estates- the  decrease  had  been  at  the  rate 
of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum!  Alike  destruction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  general  inBarbadoes. 

li.s  article,  shewing  the  division  of  his  slaves  into 
canes,  and  the  allowances  made  to  them,  &c.  is  so 
■ important  that  we  snail  give  it  entire: 

“No  w all  that, remains- for  me,  is- to  lay  before  you 
aiiur  estimate  of  what  a gang  of  negroeseostsus,  un- 
der the  present  vulgar  system  ('which, perhaps,  was 
-the. only  one  that  was  practicable  160  years  ago, 
with,  an  untamed  set  of  savages)  and  cn.t-.e  oilier 
hand,  to  exhibit  what  might  be  our  expense,  .if  we 
were  to  convert. our  present  native  and  NATURALI- 
ZED XL.i  HOES  into  BUND  SL  vTBS,.  With  COPYHOLD  TENE- 
MENTS, under  such  legal  protection  as  .the  • Ex- . 


nLISU  CGPYHOLD  BOND-SLAVES  ENJOYED;  they  Still  COB 

tinuing  to  be  the  freehold  property  of  their  mas-" 
ters,  and  unalienably  attached  to  the  land,  unless  by 
forfeiture  they  should  lose  those  valuable  rights. 

“In  order  to  which,  I si  mil  premise,  that  every 
planter  in  this  colony,  being  obliged  to  secure  a 
competent  number  of  laboring  slaves  fer  the  culti- 
vation of  his  land,  the  purchase  or  value  of  the  land 
and  its  laboring  slaves  must  be  taken  together,  as  if 
they  were  one  incorporated  subject;  since  neither 
of  them  could  be  truly  productive  or  profitable 
without  the  other.  Therefore  we  shall  only  have 
to  consider  separately,  what  may  be  the  present  an- 
nual expense  of  maintaining  a stock  of  slaves,  com- 
petent to  the  cultivation  of  an  estate  containing  in 
the  whole  about  twice  as  many  acres  as  slaves.  And. 
then,  in  the  next  place,  to  estimate  what  might  be 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  same  number  of 
slaves,  if  converted  into  copyhold  bond-slaves,  on 
the  same  estate,  paying  a reasonable  rent  for  their 
tenements  (the  profits  and  produce  whereof  may 
be  nearly  sufficient  to  maintain  them)  and  receiv- 
ing at  the  same  time,  beside  the  profit  of  their  tene- 
ments, reasonable  wages  for  their  daily  labor  in  the 
service  of  their  landlord.  Let  it  be  also  premised, 
that  an  acre  of  good  land,  duly  cultivated  and  plant- 
ed with  all  the  proper  varieties  in  succession,  ftsr 
crops  suited  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  this  cli- 
mate, will  produce  on  a moderate  estimation  to  the 
value  of  1 51.  cun*.  [10/.  14e.  3d.  sterl.]  per  annum. 
And  that  therefore,  a landlord,  who  shall  grant  such 
good  plantable  and  productive  land  to.  his  copyhold 
bond-slaves , may  reasonably  charge  them  at  a rent  of 
3/.  or  one-fifth  per  acre  of  the  value  ofits  probable  an- 
nual produce.  And  now,  in  order  to  form  the  com- 
parison, let  us  state,  that  according  to  the  present 
mode  of  governing  negroes,  the  annual  expense  to 
a planter  of  maintaining  300  slaves,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  sick  or  well,  able,  superannuated,  or  infants, 
exclusive  of  the  negro-tax,  but  including  medicines 
and  medical  att  endance,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  about  5/,  14s.  cun*.  [4/.  Is.  5d.  sterl.]  per  head, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  1710/.  curr.  [1221/.  8s. 
7 d.  sterl.] 

ESTIMATE  FOB  COPYHOLD  BOND-SLAVES. 

Then  suppose  the  same  300  negroes  converted 
into  copyhold  bjmd-slcj.p'es,  with  certain  copyhold  te- 
nements of  land  at  the  rate  of  oh  rent  per  acre  on 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  receiving,  a reasonable 
compensation  for  their  services  to  Ihcii*  landlords, 
according' to  their  stations-,  ages,  and  abilities. 

’V  > , 

Z.  o Ve*r  s wage*. 

g Jg  Currency. 

f “ l.  s.  d. 

12 5 62  1-2  Suppose  125  men  and  women  in  first  gang, 
includin')*  tradesmen,  and  head-men  at  7 1-2 d. 
washes  per  day.  for  each,  lar  260  days  in  the 
yi-ar(48  days,  besides  Sundays'.  &c.  tub;  allow- 
ed them  at  sundry  times  in  the  year,  net  oil  at 
once;  but  at  seasonable  times,  and  to  a few  more 
or  less  at  a time,  for  cultivating  tneir  copyholds 
of  half  an  acre  each  bond-slave)  1015  121  6 

75  25  Second  gang,  (or  such  a*  rank  with  2d  gam*) 
of  bo  h sexes,  at  5 p nee  per  day  each,  for  276 
days  in  tlie  year  3.  days  being  allowed  in  like 
manner,  for  cultivating  their  copyholds  of  one- 
third  of  an  acre,  each;  being  supposed  to  be 
young  single  persons  without  children)  -®3l  5 0 

45  0 Third  gang,  or  meat  pick  rs,  at  one  penny 
farthing  p r day,  or  a bit  p.  r week,  for  52  wet  ks, 
to  be  applied  by  their  parents  to  the  ir  mainte- 
nance 73  2 o 

18  9 Servants  about  house,  garden,  stable,  dairy, 

poultry  and  h-gs.it/  constant, but  Kgbt  service, 
with  soui . advantage  of  the.  kitchen,  or  the 
ma  t vs  tal  l . an  > with  leisure  at  prop- r times 
to  cuhjvutr  their  tenements  of  halt  sn  acre 
end  , and  wages  at  two  hils  or  15  pon  e "or 
\v  < k,  for  52  w i ks  1°  G 

27  0 Children  ton  young  to  work,'»o  he  maintain'  d 

and  clothed  by  thiir  parents,  until  they  enter 
the  meat  picking  gang  0 0 0 
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10  5 Suppose  ten  superannuated  or  past  labor, t-n- 
titlcd  to  no  vag^s;  but  to  subsist  on  the  pro- 
fit* of  tlieir  copyhold  tenenients.  in  cultivating 
or  which,  the  charity  of  their  children,  or  kin- 
dr  J,  should  assist  til  -m;  'out  il  any,  as  suppose 
four  of  these,  should  be  able  to  do  some  bttie 
oriices,  such  as  to  be  dry  nurse*,  fatting  beasts, 
attending  sheep,  or  calves;  then  to  be  allowed 
wag<  s at  1 1-2  bit  per  week  9 15  0 

‘330  101 1-2  Amount  of  annual  wages  1588  5 0 

One  hundred  and  one  acres  and  a half  at 
three  pounds  p ;r  acre,  to  b.  deducted  from  tho 
animal  amount  of  wages  304  10  0 

T lie  neat  expense  of  employing  the  labor — — — 

of  300  copyhold  bund  slaves  1283  13  0 

Which  is  l-ss  than  the  expense  of  the  same 
number  ol  slaves,  as  now  usually  clothed  and 
fed  irom  the  master's  stores,  by  *423  5 0 

Expense  of  300  slaves  at  5/.  I4,y.  each,  /.1710  0 0 

-“Out  of  this  saving- of 426/.  per  annum,  the  planter 
may  well  afford  to  continue  to  bear  the  usual  ex- 
pense of medicines  andattendancefor  hissick  slaves; 
besides  paying-  their  wages  when  they  work.  In 
other  respects,  the  comfort  and  general  happiness 
of  the  negroes,  under  this  new  condition,  would  ren-, 
der  them  continually  anxious  to  preserve  themselves 
.in  it,  by  their  good  behaviour..  And  it  vvouid  soon 
be  found,  that  when  every  bond-slave  should  have 
the  care  of  his  crops,  growing  on  his  own  tenement, 
and  of  preserving  them  when  saved,  in  his  own  lit- 
tle store-room;  the  master  will  be  freed  from  the 
expense  of  keeping  a number  of  faithless  watchmen, 
in  the  vain  attempt  of  defending  fields  of  corn  and 
other  provisions,  from  the  plundering,  oftentimes, 
of  the  worthless  gang,  whom  those  provisions  were 
intended  to  feed.  Add  to  this,  that  hoeing,  weed- 
ing, holing,  Sic.  when  generally  paid  for  by  task- 
work, the  cultivation  of  the  estate  will  be  more 
punctually  and  expeditiously  performed,  at  the 
smallest  expense.  For  the  bond-slaves,  net  permit- 
ed  to  work  for  any  one  else  than  their  own  master, 
will  take  care  never  to  lose  their  wages,  by  making 
blank  days,-  lest,  by  the  failure  of  paying  their  rent, 
they  should  forfeit  their  tenements,  and  all  these 
comfortable  rights.  But  why  need  I expatiate  on  a 
plan  so  plainly  beneficial  and  infallible?  in  as  much 
as  it  is  the  same  successful  method,  by  which  all  the 
apeient  slaves  in  the  mother-country  were  reclaim- 
ed from  brutal  manners,  to  civilization.” 

The  following  was  his  little  code  of  laws,  in  re- 
spect to  labor  and  wages: 

“1st.  \ day’s  work  must  be  ten  hours  actual  work; 
that  is,  six  hours  before  dinner,  and  four  hours  after 
noon. 

2d.  When  a laborer  works  more  than  ten  hours 
for  the  proprietor,  he  or  she  will  be  allowed  a tenth 
part  more  of  the  daily  wages,  for  every  hour  he  or 
she  shall  work,  over  and  above  ten  hours,  when  so 
required,  whether  by  day  or  by  night.  And  every 
laborer  must  forfeit  a tenth  part  of  their  daily  wages, 
for  every  hour  they  are  absent  or  deficient  in  their 
day’s  work. 

3d.  Wages  of  a first  gang  laborer,  for  a day  of  ten 
horn’s,  one  bit,|  or  thirty  farthings  [six  pence  sterl.] 

*Here  are  a number  of  facts  adduced  to  shew  the 
moderation  of  Mr.  Steele’s  estimates.  The  addi- 
tional quantity  of  -work  performed  would  prohablv  be 
worth  nearly  as  much  more  in  amount  as  the  first 
saving  exhibits.  Eo.  Beg. 

■{When  Mr.  Steele  wrote,  a bit  would  purchase 
from  three  or  four,  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  pints  of 
corn;  very  sufficient  pay,  in  addition  to  the  profits 
of  the  lots  ©f  land  mentioaed.  But  corn  * itself, 
would  no  doubt,  be  a better  standard  of  wastes  than 
money.  ,! Tr.  Qickscn’s  note. 


wages  of  a second  gang  laborer,  for  the  same  time, 
two-thirds  of  a bit,  or  twenty  farthings. 

4th.  If  a laborer,  male  or  female,  is  absent  from 
the  work  by  sickness,  or  when  working  by  permis- 
sion in  their  own  ground,  as  part  of  the  stipulated 
number  of  days  allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  they 
will  be  allowed  no.  wages  during; such  absence. 

5th.  But  if  any  laborer  or  laborers  arc  absent 
from  the  plantation  work,  and  cannot  prove  by  good 
evidence,  that  they  were  nevertheless  ,n  the  planta- 
tion (as  mentioned  in  No.  4A  such  absentee  shali 
be  fined  in  the  value  of  two  clays’  wages,  for  each 
and  every  working  day  of  such  absence  out  of  the 
plantation. 

6th.  Watchmen  who  are  employed  as  such,  with- 
out other  labor,  shall  be  allowed  the  price  of  a day’s 
iabor,  for  every  twenty --four  hours  of  H atching,  or 
of  six  days’  labor  for  tile  whole  week;  but  they 
must  be  strictly  accountable,  and  must  pay  for  anv 
plundering  or  trespass  committed  upon  the  cha-ge 
under  their  care,  according  to  a fair  estimate  of  such 
damage. 

7th.  When  a young  person  first  enters  into  the 
second  gang,  the  proprietor  will  furnish  each  such 
person  with  a proper  hoe;  but  ever  a h er,  w hilc  they 
continue  in  that  gang,  they  must  provide  those  tools- 
at  their  own  cost. 

But  when  a second  gang  laborer  enters  the  first 
gang,  the  proprietor  will  make  such  laborer  a gift 
of  a first  gang  hoe;  and  ever  af'er,  said  first  gang 
laborers  must  provide  such  tools  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, 

8th,  Other  tools,  such  as  bills,  picks,  crows,  &c. 
will  be  given  out,  day  by  day,  as  occasion  mav  re- 
quire, and  must  be  carefully  returned  to  the  store- 
keeper or  book-keeper;  or  paid  for  by  the  person 
or  persons  who  fail  to  return  them. 

9th.  When  laborers  re  holing  for  canes,  or  bas- 
ket carriers  are  moulding  peons,  or  carrying  out 
dung  to  cane-holes,  they  shah  be  allowed  the  usual 
dram  and  molasses,  orthe  equivalent  in  money,  from 
the  plantation,  at  their  option, 

10th.  All  sorts  of  work  arc,  by  observation  and 
estimation,  to  be  reduced  to  equitable  task-work. 

11th.  An  ample  sick -diouse,  or  infirmary,  with  se- 
parate apartments  for  the  sexes,  with  medicines  from 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  medical  attendance,  are  to 
be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  proprietor. 

12th.  All  delinquencies,  offences,  disorderly  be- 
haviour, disobedience  of  proprietors’,  or  of  his  offi- 
cers’ legal  orders;  disputes  or  injuries  between  the 
negroes,  among  themselves,  and  crimes  of  any  sort 
not  specified  in  the  foregoing  laws,  will  be  inquired 
into,  adjudged,  sentenced,  and  executed,  as  hereto- 
fore, by  the  negro  court;  either  by  pecuniary  fines, 
or  by  corporal  punishment,  or  by  banishment  and 
forfeiture  of  delinquent’s  tenements.” 

These  extracts  and  remarks,  we  expect,  are  suf- 
ficient to  give  a clear  understanding  of  Mr.  Steele’s 
notable  plan;  by  which,  while  such  good  effects  re- 
sulted to  himself  that  the  profits  of  his  estates  were 
trebled  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  his  ne- 
groes were  happy  and  contented,  sober  and  indus- 
trious, honest  and  affectionate — without  the  use  of 
the  whip.'  But  this  great  man  died  just  as  he  was 
in  “the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,”  and  it  is 
probable  that  old  habits  were  again  introduced  on 
his 'plantations,  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion,  or  indulge  in  acts  of  cruelty. 

T le  room  already  afforded  to  the  present  number* 
compels  us  to  postpone  some,  general  remarks  we 

proposed  to  offer,  before  we  concluded  it -but 

they  may  answer  as  good  a purpose  hereafter. 


2r§ 
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Legislature  of  New  Hampshire. 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

To  the  honorable  senate  and  house  of  representatives': 
Gentlemen, 

I herewith  transmit  to  you  certain  documents' 
which  1 have  received  since  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,4,  and  5,  contain  the  letter  and  re- 
marks of  the  third  auditor  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment of  the  United  tates,  upon  the  cla  n s of  this 
state,  for  military  services  and  monies  expended 
during  the  late  war.  and  copies  of  my  letters  to  him. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8 and  9,  contain  letters  from  the  go- 
vernors of  the  states  of  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  enclosing  resolves  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  those  states,  upon  the  subject  of  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

No.  10  is  the  adjutant  general’s  return  of  the  mi- 
litia of  this  state. 

Since  the  last  session  I have  received  a large 
box  containing  copies  of  the  laws  of  the  first  session 
of  the  fifteenth  congress  of  the  United  States;  aud- 
io copies  of  the  laws  of  the  second  session  of  that 
n gross.  Those  laws  are  deposited  in  the  secrc- 
ry’s  office,  subject  to  your  order. 

In  pursuance  of  a request  from  the  legislature  to 
appoint  a suitable  person  to  obtain  information  upon 
the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  desig- 
nate such  objects  in  this  state  as  were  most  entitled 
to  public  patronage,  I appoint  d lchabod  Bartlett, 
esq.  for  that  purpose.  He  accepted  the  trust,  and 
made  an  able  and  judicious  report  upon  the  subject; 
which  I have  transmitted,  with  the  documents  ac- 
companying it,  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States.  For  these  services  you  will,  I 
presume,  make  Mr.  Bartlett  a suitable  compensa- 
tion. No.  11  is  a copy  of  his  report. 

'Agreeable  to  the  vote  of  the  legislature,  I autho- 
rized the  commissionary  general  xo  remove  and  sell 
the  piers  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth.  He  has 
executed  tlnn  trust,  and  paid  me  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale;  which  are  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
state  in  my  account  of  contingent  expenditures. 

My  accountfor  defraying  the  contingent  expen- 
ses of  the  government  for  the  last  year  is  balanced, 
and  lodged  with  the  vouchers  in  the  secretary's 
office. 

The  ill  state  of  my  health,  and  a respect  to  the 
pr.nciple  of  rotation  in  office,  induced  me  early  in  the 
last  session,  to  decline  a re-election.  And  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I now  congratulate  the  state,  upon  the 
prospect  of  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  being’  con- 
ferred upon  a- gentleman  oftalenis  and  integrity. 

In  retiring  from  this  important  and  responsible 
office,  permit  me  to  state  the  principles,  and  course 
of  conduct  I have  adopted  and  pursued  during  mv 
administration. 

As  I considered  it.  my  duty,  I have  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session  of  the  legislature,  re- 
spectfully, but  explicitly,  recommended  such  sub- 
jects for  their  consideration  as  appeared  to  me  lust 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people— 
the  end  and  object  for  which  our  government  was 
established.  States  and  nations  are  secure  and 
prosperous,  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  easy 
and  contented  with  their  situation;  and  the  more 
they  are  relieved  from  taxes  and  burthens  the  more 
firmly  they  will  be  attached  to  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  their  country.  I have  therefore  ever  felt  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  vital  importance  of  fru- 
gality and  economy  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs. and  the  propriety  of  granting  onlv  moderate 
salaries  and  emoluments  to  public  officers.  The 
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history  of  the  world  shews,  that  the  growth  of  pro- 
fusion and  extravagance  in  governments,  has  gene- 
rally far  exceeded  the  increase  of  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  people.  And  it  will  be  well  for 
us,  if  this  be  not  one  of  the  serious  evils  which,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  much  cause  to  deprecate. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1816,  the  state  was  in- 
debted to  several  banks  in  the  sum  of  $35,000  00 
on  interest;  and  there  was  then  in  the  treasury 
$11,524  88.  Since  that  period  those  debts  have 
all  been  paid,  and  there  is  now  in  the  treasury  more 
than  $10,000  00.  Within  the  last  three  years  we 
have  received  from  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
our  claims  for  military  services  and  expenditures  in 
the  late  war,  $58,000  00.  And  in  the  same  time 
we  have  paid,  beside  the  ordinary  expenses  of  go- 
vernment, the  following  sums: 

For  building  the  state  house,  - - $60,282  49 

Military  services,  etc.  in  the  late 
war,  ------  4,621  48 

Loan  to  Dartmouth  university,  - 4,000  00 
Printing  military  books,  - - 3,000  00 

Encouragement  to  agriculture,  - 1,000  00 


$72,903  95 

The  constitution  requires  the  governor  to  ap- 
prove the  bills  and  resolves  passed  by  the  two  hou- 
ses, or  return  them  with  his  objections.  As  I pos- 
sessed no  authority  to  propose  amendments,  if  the 
principle  of  the  bill  appeared  to  be  correct,  and 
was  expressed  in  definite  terms,  though  its  details 
were  imperfect,  I have  considered  myself  bound  to 
approve  it.  With  this  limitation  I have  exercised 
freely  the  right  to  return  bills  and  resolves  with  my 
objections.  Of  eight  bills  and  six  resolves  so  re- 
turned, some  were  unanimously  rejected,  others  by- 
large  majorities,  and  not  one  of  them  had  a majori- 
ty of  the  two  houses  in  its  favor.  Though  this 
course  left  each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  act  upon  its  own  responsibility,  yet  to  dis- 
approve of  what  a majority  ofthe  other  two  branch- 
es deemed  expedient,  was  to  me  an  unpleasant  but 
.necessary  task.  I was  the  more  induced  to  exercise 
this  right,  from  observing  the  ill  effects  which  have 
arisen  from  the  disuse  of  that  power  in  a foreign 
government;  where,  since  its  executive  has  ceased 
to  exercise  its  veto,  its  indirect  influence  has  ac- 
quired an  undue  and  irresponsible  control  over  the 
legislature. 

In  making  the  appointments  of  the  various  of- 
ficers, which  the  constitution  and  laws  vest  in  the 
executive,  I have  been  frequently  embarrassed  and 
perplexed.  The  greatest  imperfection  in  all  go- 
vernments, arises  from  not  having  men  of  virtue 
and  talents  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution.  Laws 
founded  in  wisdom  and  justice  require  men  of  know- 
ledge and  integrity  for  their  correct  and  impartial 
administration.  From  the  nature  of  human  affairs, 
there  must  be  a portion  of  discretion  vested  in  exe- 
cutive officers;  and  this  discretionary  power  will 
often  be  abused,  by  weak  men  from  ignorance,  and 
by  bad  men  from  design.  Hence  my  object  was  to 
appoint  those  men  to  office  who  were  best  qualified. 
To  make  such  a selection  was  difficult.  I was  not, 
in  all  cases,  acquainted  with  the  persons  best  quali- 
fied for  places  of  trust;  and  therefore,  in  some  in- 
stances, was  obliged  to  act  upon  the  information  of 
others.  That  information,  in  general,  consisted  not 
of  facts,  but  of  opinions , and  those  often  formed 
under  the  influence  of  interested  motives,  the  par- 
tiality of  friendship,  personal  hostility,  slight  ac- 
quaintance, or  the  spirit  of  party;  and  of  course 
they  often  proved  incorrect.  Recommendations 
and  petitions  in  favor  of  candidates  for  particular  of- 


fices have  frequently  been  made;  but  in  many  in- 
stances it  afterwards  appeared,  that  those  who  sub- 
scribed the  recommendations  did  not  consider  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  character  and  conduct  of 
those  whom  they  recommended.  Indeed,  instances 
have  occurred  when  those  who  recommended  tlia 
successful  candidates,  have  been  the  first  to  join  the 
disappointed  expectants,  in  censuring  the  execu- 
tive for  making  such  appointments.  The  candidates 
for  office  themselves , in  too  many  instances,  not  satis- 
fied With  procuring  recommendations,  have  per- 
sonally importuned  for  office;  but  I have  found  that 
office- seekers  were  not  always  the  best  qualified— 
that  they  were  usually  more  anxious  for  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  office  than  to  promote  the  inte- 
rest ofthe  public — and  that  men  of  modest,  unas- 
suming merit  ought  to  be  preferred.  To  my  re- 
gret, some  men  whom  I considered  well  qualified, 
declined  office.  To  increase  these  embarrassments, 
a difference  of  opinion,  in  a few  instances,  existed 
between  myself  and  a majority  of  the  council,  re- 
specting the  qualifications  of  certain  individuals  for 
office.  When  this  happened,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  if  the  council  declined  to  agree 
with  me,  I thought  myself  bound  to  consent  to  their 
nomination.  In  such  cases  I was  considered  by  the 
people  responsible  for  appointments,  which  I should 
not  otherwise  have  made. 

During  the  time  I was  in  office,  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  appointments  were  to  be  made,  including  all 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law,  those  of  probate  ex- 
cepted; the  sheriffs  of  four  counties;  most  of  the 
justices  of  peace,  and  nearly  all  the  militia  officers 
ofthe  state. 

In  appointing  judges,  it  was  my  sole  object  to  se-. 
leet  men  of  talents,  oflegal  information,  of  strict  in- 
tegrity, and  such  as  I deemed  best  qualified  for 
those  important  trusts.  And  with  a view  to  exclude, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  spirit  of  party  from  the 
temples  of  justice,  and  to  inspire  a general  confi- 
dence in  the  courts  of  law,  in  which  every  citizen 
has  a deep  interest,  I appointed  men  of  different 
political  principles. 

As  offices  are  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
and  not  for  the  honor  and  emolument  of  the  officers, 
and  as  their  unnecessary  increase  has  a tendency  to 
impair  the  responsibility  of  the  officer,  and  render 
the  office  less  respectable,  it  has  been  my  object 
not  to  increase  the  number  of  justices  of  peace 
beyond  the  limits  which  the  public  interest  requir- 
ed. 

As  some  towns  appeared  to  have  a greater  num- 
ber of  justices  than  was  either  necessary  or  useful, 
soon  after  I came  into  office  I declined  renewing 
some  of  their  commissions,  but  reflection  and  ex- 
perience convinced  me  that  this  course  would  be  in- 
jurious, as  commissions  of  some  of  the  justices,  who 
were  best  qualified,  expired  first,  and  if  not  renew- 
ed, the  community  would  be  deprived  of  their  ser- 
vices. On  maturely  considering  the  subject,  I came 
to  the  resolution  to  renew  the  commissions  of  all 
justices  whose  term  expired,  except  those  who  by 
infirmity  of  age  or  mental  derangement,  were  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office;  those 
who  encouraged  and  promoted  litigation;  were  in- 
temperate or  guilty  of  gross  immorality;  sheriffs, 
and  recently  -their  deputies;  persons  who  had  re- 
moved into  a town  in  which  there  were  before  a 
sufficient  number;  and  those  the  certificates  of 
whose  oaths  of  office  had  not  during  the  preceding 
five  years  been  returned  to  the  secretary’s  office. 

The  constitution  seems  to  imply  tha#.  if  the  judges 
of  the  superior  court  were  justices  of  the  peace, 
they  should  be  throughout  the  state,  and  I according* 
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ly  appoined  them  such.  But  during  the  last  three 
years  I declined  appointing  any  others  of  that  grade, 
except  the  chief  justices  of  the  courts  of  common 
pleas,  and  renewing  those  whose  commissions  expi- 
red: because  1 could  discover  but  little  duty  for 
them  to  perform,  and  the  number  already  in  office 
was  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  appointment  of  new  justices  of  the  peace,  1 
made  it  a rule  not  to  appoint  in  any  town  more  than 
one  to  tliree  hundred  inhabitants,  except  where 
peculiar  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary. 
Though  this  rule  leaves  the  number  greater  than 
what  is  requisite,  I considered  that  reform,  to  be 
permanent,  must  be  gradual:  I was  therefore  con- 
tent with  diminishing  an  evil  which  I could  not 
wholly  remove.  On  the  first  of  June,  1816,  the  num- 
ber of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  state  was  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  four;  it  is  now  reduced  to  eight 
hundred  and  three. 

In  relation  to  military  appointments,  the  consti- 
tution having  vested  the  right  in  the  field  officers 
of  each  regimentto  nominate  their  captains  and  sub- 
alterns, and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
commission  those  whom  they  nominate,  I consider- 
ed myself  bound,  as  soon  as  I ascertained  that  a va- 
cancy existed,  to  issue  commissions  agreeably  to 
sucli  nominations,  and  that  without  making  any  en- 
quiry into  the  qualifications  of  those  who  were  no- 
minated. It  is  a subject  of  regret  that  the  field  of- 
ficers do  not  make  their  selection  of  subalterns  with 
greater  caution,  and  that  they  nominate  so  many 
minors  to  office. 

As  to  field  officers , I have,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, appointed  them  according  to  seniority  of  rank. 
I adopted  this  course,  not  from  a want  of  authority 
to  pursue  a different  one,  but  from  the  impractica- 
bility of  obtaining  correct  information  who  posses- 
sed the  qualifications  requisite  for  officers  of  that 
grade.  But  in  appointing  general  officers,  they  be- 
ing few  in  number,  I have  departed  from  this  rule, 
and  selected  men  more  on  account  of  their  merit 
than  their  rank. 

In  the  last  three  years  I have  issued  two  thousand 
one  jiundred  and  sixty  one  military  commissions. 

As  the  constitution  excludes  a person  holding  the 
office  of  judge,  attorney  general,  or  sheriff,  from  a 
seat  in  the  council,  there  appeared  to  i e an  impro- 
priety in  appointing  councillors  to  either  of  those 
offices.  Such  an  appointment  would  deprive  the 
state  of  a member  of  the  executive  board,  or  sub- 
ject the  people  to  the  expense  of  new  meetings  to 
elect  another,  and  the  state  to  the  charge  of  an  ex- 
tra-session of  the  legislature  to  receive  and  count 
the  votes.  On  that  account,  and,  as  far  as  I was 
able,  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  council, 
I have  uniformly  declined  appointing^  councillor 
to  any  office  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  board. 

Upon  the  subject  of  granting  pardons  to  persons 
convicted  of  public  offences,  I never  considered 
myself  at  liberty  to  revise,  or  question  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  opinion  of  the  court  which  rendered  the 
judgment.  The  courts  of  law,  are  the  only  tribu- 
nals competent  to  pronounce  upon  the  innocence 
or  guilt  of  the  accused;  and  their  decision  ougdit 
to  be  conclusive.  As  our  currency  consists  princi- 
pally of  paper  bills — as  much  of  o«r  property  de- 
pends upon  the  validity  of  written  instruments — 
and  as  forgery  is  a crime  which  necessarily  includes 
much  turpitude  of  heart,  and  is  attended  with  seri- 
ous evils  to  society,  I have  uniformly  declined  par- 
doning any  of  that  class  of  offenders. — I have  grant- 
ed pardons  but  in  a few  cases;  and  those  only  to 
•convicts  who  were  insane,  or  approached,  a state  of 


idiocy;  and  to  those  who  being  imprisoned  for  theft, 
were  before  their  term  had  expired  visited  with 
sickness,  which  for  want  of  free  air  and  better  ac- 
commodations, it  appeared  probable  would  termi- 
nate in  death — a punishment  which  the  law  did  not 
intend  to  inflict. 

By  the  law  of  the  27th  of  June  last,  the  concerns 
of  the  state  prison  were  committed  to  th<*  governor 
and  council;  and  provision  made  that  they  should 
have  a suitable  compensation  for  t osc  additional 
services.  In  relation  to  myself,  I request  that  you 
would  make  no  grant  to  me  on  that  account.  1 am 
satisfied  with  the  reward  l have  received — it  is  ade- 
quate to  the  services  I have  rendered.  I never  ac- 
cepted office  for  the  sake  of  its  emoluments.  The 
great  object  of  my  official  labors,  has  b^cn  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  not 
those  of  any  religious  sect  or  political  party.  ) 
have,  whenever  they  carre  in  collision,  preferred 
the  public  to  niv  private  interest;  and  been  more 
anxious  tosej've  than  to  p/eusethe  people.  But  how 
far  my  efforts  have  succeeded,  it  is  for  others  to  de- 
cide. lam  satisfied  with  the  honors  of  office,  with- 
out being  disgusted  with  its  duties;  and  having  ren- 
dered this  account  of  my  administration,  I retire  to 
private  life,  to  share  in  common  with -my  fellow-citi- 
zens the  effects,  prosperous  or  adverse,  of  my  of- 
cial  measures.  ‘ WILLIAM  PLUMER. 

June  2,  1819. 


National  Interests. 

Address  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United.  States. 

No.  IX. 

Philadelphia,  June  3,  1819. 

In  our  preceding  addresses,  fellow  citizens,  we 
have  presented  you  with  sketches  of  the  policy  of 
England,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Portugal — and  dis- 
played the  wisdom  and  beneficial  results  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  three  first  nations,  and  even  of  the  last 
at  one  period  of  her  history.  We  have  shown,  from 
authentic  documents,  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  Portugal,  when  she  re- 
laxed the  system  of  protecting  her  national  industry 
— whereby  she  was  precipitated  from  a flourishing 
situation,  in  two  or  three  years,  exactly  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  been,  and  in  about  the  same  space 
oftime.  We  feel  a confident  hope  that  those  who 
have  brought  to  the  discussion  that  spirit  of  candor 
and  impartiality,  which  is  requisite  to  a correct  de- 
cision, and  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
manded, have  been  convinced  of  the  vital  and  radi- 
cal errors  in  our  system  of  policy. 

We  now  present  to  vour  view  the  essence  of  the 
report  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  on  the  encourage- 
ment of  national  manufactures,  one  of  the  most  lu- 
minous and  instructive  public  documents  ever  pro- 
duced in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country.  It 
sheds  a glare  of  light  on  this  all-important  subject, 
that  points  out  with  unerring  certainty,  the  course 
this  nation  should  pursue.  Happy  would  it  have 
been,  had  the  legislature  of  the  union  been  guided 
by  its  dictates — We  should  then  have  made  rapid 
advances  in  the  career  of prosperity  which  was  open 
to  us,  and  in  which  we  were  invited  to  proceed.  But 
unfortunately  our  whole  system  of  political  econo- 
my has  been  in  complete  hostility  with  the  pro- 
found views  developed  in  this  valuable  report — and 
the  United  States  now  pay  a heavy  forfeit  for  the 
error  of  neglecting  its  sage  counsels. 

There  are  circumstances  attending  it,  which  en- 
title it  to  most  peculiar  attention.  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
habits  and  associations  lay  among  the  commercial 
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part  of  the  community,  of  which  the  great  mass  ac- 
corded with  him  in  politics,  and  regarded  him  as 
their  grand  leader.  The  politics  of  the  majority  of 
the  manufacturing  interest  were  hostile  to  his. 
There  was  a strong  jealousy  between  them.  Hadhc, 
therefore,  been  unfriendly  to  manufactures,  in  order 
to  foster  and  protect  commerce,  (according  to  the 
narrow  views  entertained  by  many  of  our  citizens 
of  the  fancied  hostility  between  their  interests)  his 
politics  might  be  suspected  of  producing  an  undue 
bias  on  his  mind,  and  warping  him  to  support  an  er- 
roneous system. 

But  when,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his 
politics,  he  appeared  the  strenuous  advocate  of 
manufactures,  as  the  grand  means  of  promoting  the 
happiness,  the  power,  the  greatness  and  indepen- 
dence of  his  country,  it  behoves  those,  who,  in  point 
©f  mind,  are  no  more  to  compare  with  Hamilton, 
than  a dwarf  with  “the  man  of  Gath,”  to  weigh  well 
the  ground  of  their  opinions,  and  once  for  all  con- 
s:d  r,  whether  they  will  continue  the  disciples  of 
Adam  Smith,  to  the  utter  rejection  of  whose  theory 
in  all  its  parts,  his  own  country  owes  her  collossal 
power  — or  of  \lexander  Hamilton,  advocating  that 
system  which  has  never  failed  to  insure  the  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  of  every  nation,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, that  has  pursued  it.  -that  is,  the  protection  of 
national  industry — in  other  words,  whether  they 
will  continue  to  lead  their  country  on  “the  road  to 
ruin,”  under  the  banners  of  \dam  Smith,  or  take; 
the  road  to  true  independence  under  those  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Eight  and  darkness  are  not  more 
•ooosite  to  each  other,  than  Adam  Smith  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  on  this  point  of  political  economy, 
so  essential  to  insure  “the  wealth  of  nations.” 

On  the  decision  of  this  great  question  depend  the 
future  destinies,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  a large 
portion  of  mankind,  whose  fortunes  cannot  fail  to 
be  affected  by  the  result  of  our  experiment  of  free 
government.  We  therefore  solemnly  invoke  the 
a*  i and  co-operation  of  the  wise  and  good  of  eve- 
ry section  of  the  union  in  the  discussion  of  this  all 
important  topic. 

JEiXiracls  from  the  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton , esq , 
secretary  of  the  treasury , January,  1790.* 

The  expe  iency  of  encouraging  manufactures  in 
the  United  Slates,  which  was  not  long  sipce  deem- 
ed very  questionable,  appears  at.  this  time  to  be 
pretty  generally  admitted.  The  embarrassments 
winch  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  our  external 
trade,  have  led  to  serious  reflections  on  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  our  domestic  com- 
merce: the  restrictive  regulations,  which  in  foreign! 
markets  abridge  the  vent  of  the  increasing  surplus 
©four  agricultural  produce,  serve  to  beget  an  earn- 
est desire,  that  a more  extensive  demand  for  that 
surplus  may  oe  created  at  home.  And  the  com, 
piete  success  which  has  rewarded  manufacturing 
enterprise,  in  some  valuable  branches  conspiring 
With  the  promising  symptoms  which  attend  some 
less  mature  essays  iii  others,  justify  a hope,  that  the 
-obsticles  to  the  growth  ox  this  species  of  industry, 
are  less  formidable  than  they  were  apprehended  to 
be;  and  that  it  is  not  diificult  to  find  in  its  further  ex- 
tension, a vuiliudemndication  for  any  external  disad- 
vantages, which  are,  or  may  be  experienced,  as 
well  as  an  accession  of  resources  favorable  to  natir 
©nui  independence  and  safety. 

There  still  are,  nevertheless,  respectable  patrons 
©f  opinions,  unfriendly  to  tiie  encouragement  of 
luanuvactures.  The  following  are,  substantially,  the 
arguments  by  which  these  opinions  are  defended: 

*;  Fur  the  report  ?.t  length,  see  Weekly  Register,  V I.  V.] 


“In  every  country  (say  those  who  entertain- 
them)  agriculture  is  the  most  beneficial  and  produc- 
tive object  of  human  industry.  This  position,  ge- 
nerally, if  not  universally  true,  applies  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  to  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
their  immense  tracts  of  fertile  territory,  uninhabit- 
ed and  unimproved.  Nothing  can  afford  so  advan- 
tageous an  employment  for  capital  and  labor,  as  the 
conversion  of  this  extensive  wilderness  into  cultivat- 
ed farms.  Nothing  equally  with  this,  can  contri- 
bute to  the  population,  strength  and  veal  riches  of 
the  country. 

“ I'o  endeavor,  by  the  extraordinary  patronage  of 
government  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures, js,  in  fact,  to  endeavor  by  force  and  art  to 
transfer  the  natural  current  of  industry,  from  a move 
to  a less  beneficial  channel.  Whatever  has  such  a 
tendency  must  necessarily  be  unwise:  infeed  it  can 
hardly  ever  be  wilse  in  a government,  to  attempt  to 
give  a direction  to  the  industry  of  its- citizens.  This,' 
under  the  quick  sighted  guidance  of  private  inte- 
rest, will,  if  left  to  itself,  infallibly  find  its  own  way 
to  the  most  profitable  employment;  and  it  is  by  such 
employment,  that  the  public  prosperity  will  be 
most  effectually  promoted.  To  leave  industry  to 
itself,  therefore,  is  in  almost  every  case,  the  sound- 
est as  well  as  the  simplest  policy, 

“This  policy  is  not  only  recommended  to  the 
United  States,  by  considerations  which  affect  all  nu- ' 
tions;  it  is,  in  a manner  dictated  to  them  by  the  im- 
perious force  of  a very  peculiar  situation.  The 
smallness  of  their  population,  compared  with  their 
territory — the  constant  allurements  to  emigration 
from  the  settled  to  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—the  facility  with  which  the  less  independent 
condition  of  an  artisan  can  be  exchanged  for  the 
more  independent  condition  of  a farmer — these,  and 
similar  causes  conspire  to  produce,  and  for  a length 
of  time,  must  continue  to  occasion,  a scarcity  of 
hands  for  manufacturing  occupations,  and  dearness 
of  labor,  generally.  To  these  disadvantages  for  the 
prosecution  of  manufactures  a deficiency  of  a pecu- 
niary capital  being  added,  the  prospect  of  a success- 
ful competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  Euvope, 
must  be  regarded  as  little  less  than  desperate.  Ex- 
tensive manufactures  can  only  be  the  offspring  of  k 
redundant,  at  least  pf  a full  population.  Till  the 
latter  shall  characterize  the  situation  of  this  country, 
}tis  vain  to  hope  for  the  former. 

“If,  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  an 
unreasonable  and  premature  spring  can  be  given  to 
certain  fabrics,  by  heavy  duties,  prohibitions,  bouriT 
; ties,  or  by  other  forced  expedients;  this  will  only 
i be  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  community  to 
j those  of  particular  classes.  Besides  the  misdirec- 
tion of  labor,  a virtual  monopoly  will  be  given  to  the 
i persons  employed  on  such  fabrics;  aqdan  enhance- 
■ ment  of  price,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  every 
[ monopoly,  must  be  defrayed  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  society.  It  is  far  preferable,  that 
those  persons  should  be  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth,  and  that  we  should  procure  in  ex- 
change for  jts  productions,  the  commodities  with 
which  foreigners  are  able  to  supply  us  in  greater 
perfection  and  upon  better  terms.” 

This  mode  of  reasoning  is  founded  upon  facts 
and  principles,  which  have  certainly  respectable 
pretensions.  If  it  had  governed  the  conduct  of  na? 
tions  more  generally  than  it  has  done,  there  is  room 
to  suppose  that  it  might  have  carried  them  faster 
I to  prosperity  and  greatness,  than  they  have  attained 
i by  the  pursuit  of  maxims  too  widely  opposite.  Most 
I general  theories,  however,  admit  of  numerous  ex- 
i ceptions;  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  political 
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land,  which  do  not  blend  a considerable  portion  of  classes  of  artificers  or  manufacturers,  is  exactly 


error  with  the  truths  they  inculcate. 

In  order  to  an  accurate  judgment,  how  far  that 
has  been  just  stated,  ought  to  be  deemed  liable  to 
a similar  imputation,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  care- 
fully to  the  considerations  which  plead  in  favor  of 
manufactures  and  which  appear  to  recommend  the 
special  and  positive  encouragement  ofthem,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  under  certain  reasonable  limitations.  ( 


equal  to  the  value  added  by  their  labor  to  the  mate- 
rials upon  which  it  is  exerted;  yet  it  would  not 
thence  follow,  that  it  added  nothing  to  the  revenue 
of  the  society  or  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  annu- 
al produce  of  its  land  and  labor.  If  the  consump- 
tion, for  any  given  period,  amounted  to  a given  sum, 
and  the  increased  value  of  the  produce  manufactur- 
ed, in  the  sat;  e period,  to  a like  sum,  the  total 


ic  ought  readily  to  be  conceded,  that  the  cultiva-  amount  of  the  consumption  and  production  during 

' — J ,L  — 1“:"  that  period,  would  be  equal  to  the  two  sums,  and 

consequently  double  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce  consumed.  And  though  the  increment  of 
value,  produced  by  the  classes  of  artificers,  should 
at  no  time  • xceed  the  value  of  the  produce  of  land 
consumed  by  them,  yet  there  would  be  every  mo- 
ment, in  consequence  of  their  labor,  a greater  value 


tion  of  the  earth,  as  the  primary  and  most  certain 
source  of  national  supply — us  the  immediate  and 
chief  source  of  those  materials  which  constitute  the 
nutriment  of  other  kinds  of  labor — as  including 
a state  most  favorable  to  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  human  mind — one,  perhaps,  most  con- 
ducive to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species- 


}.as  intrinsically  a strong  claim  to  pre-eminence  over  1 of  goods  in  the  market,  than  would  exist  indepen- 
every  kind  of  industry.  j dent  of  it. 

But  that  it  has  a title,  to  any  thing'  like  an  exclu-  2.  “That  the  position,  that  artificers  can  augment 
s've  predilection,  in  any  country,  ought  to  be  ad-!  the  revenue  of  a society  only  by  parsimony,  is  true 
mitted  with  great  caution.  That  it  is  even  more  J in  no  other  sense,  than  in  one  which  is  equally  ap- 
p reductive  than  every  other  branch  of  industry,  re-j  plicable^to  husbandmen  or  cultivators.  It  may  be 
quires  more  evidence  than  has  yet  been  given  in  alike  affirmed  of  all  these  classes,  that  the  fund  ac- 
support  of  the  position.  That  its  real  interests,  j quired  by  their  labor,  and  destined  for  their  support- 
precious  and  important  as,  without  the  help  of exag- { is  not,  in  an  ordinary  way,  more  than  equal  to  it. 
geration,  they  truly  are,  will  be  advanced,  rather  | And  hence  it  will  follow,  that  augmentations  of  the 
than 
factui 


an  injured  by  the  due  encouragement  of  manu-i  wealth  or  capital  of  the  community  (except  in  in- 
ctuves,  may,  it  is  believed  be  satisfactorily  de-  stances  of  some  extraordinary  dexterity  or  sbill) 
onstrated.  And  it  is  also  believed,  that  the  ex-  can  only  proceed,  with  respect  to  any  of  them,  from 


monstr 

pediency  of  such  encourag-ement,  in  a general  view, 
may  be  shown  to  be  recommended  by  the  mostco 
gent  and  persuasive  motives  of  national  policy. 


. . ith  respect  to  any  of  them,  from' 

the  savings  of  the  more  thrifty  and  parsimonious. 

3.  “That  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bor of  a country  can  only  be  increased  in  two 


application  ofingenious  machinery,  in  which  parti- 
cular, therefore,  the  labor  employed  in  the  culture 
of  land  can  pretend  to  no  advantage  over  that  en- 
gaged in  manufactures;  that  with  regard  to  an  aug- 
mentation  of  the  quantity  of  useful  labor,  this,  ex- 
cluding adventitious  circumstances,  must  depend 
essentially  upon  an  increase  of  capital,  which  again 
must  depend  upon  the  savings  made  out  of  the  re- 
venues ot  those  who  furnish  or  manage  that  which 
is  at  any  t;  ine  employed,  whether  in  manufactures, or 
in  any  other  way.” — to  he  continued. 


not  j ways,  by  some  improvement  in  the  productive  pow 
only  the  most  productive,  but  the  only  productive  ers  ofthe  useful  labor,  which  actually  exists  within 
species  of  industry.  The  reality  of  this  suggestion  j it,  or  by  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  such 
in  either  respect,  has,  however,  not  been  verified  j labor:  that  with  regard  to  the  first,  the  labor  ofar- 
by  any  accurate  detail  of  facts  and  calculations;  and  tificers  being  capable  of  greater  subdivision  and 
the  general  arguments,  which  are  adduced  to  prove  j simplicity  of  operation  than  that  of  cultivators,  it  is 
it,  are  rather  subtile  and  paradoxical,  than  solid  and  ; _ ’ 

convincing. 

Those  which  maintain  its  exclusive  productive- 
ness, are  to  this  effect: 

“Labor  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  land,  pro- 
duces enough,  not  only  to  replace  all  the  necessa- 
ry expenses  incurred  in  the  business,  and  to  main- 
tain the  persons  who  are  employed  in  it,  but  to  af- 
ford, together  with  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  stock 
or  capital  of  the  farmer,  a net  surplus,  or  rent  for 
tne  landlord  or  proprietor  of  the  soil.  But  the  la- 
bor of  artificers  does  nothing  more  than  replace  the 
stock  which  employs  them,  or  which  furnishes  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  wages,  and  yield  the  ordinary 
prqgt  upon  that  stock.  It  yields  nothing  equivalent 
to  the  rent  of  land.  Neither  does  it  add  any  tiling 
to  the  total  value  ofthe  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labor  ofthe  country.  The  additional  va- 
lue given  to  those  parts  of  the  produce  of  land, 
which  are  wrought  into  manufactures,  is  counter 
balanced  by  the  value  of  those  other  parts  of  that 
produce,  which  are  consumed  by  the  manufacturers. 

It  can  therefore  only  be  by  saving  or  parsimony,  not 
by  the  positive  productiveness  of  their  labor*  that 
the  classes  of  artificers  can  in  any  degree  augment 
the  revenue  of  the  society.” 

To  tills  ic  has  been  answered, 

1.  “That  inasmuch  as  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
manufacturing  labor  reproduces  a value  equal  to 
thtft  which  is  expended  or  consumed  in  carryingit 
on,  and  continues  in  existence  the  original  stock  or 
capital  employed,  it  ought,  on  that  account  alone, 
to  escape  being  considered  as  wholly  unproductive: 
that  though  it  should  be  admitted  as  alleged,  that 
the  consumption  ofthe  produce  ofthe  sod,  by  the 


Foreign  Articles. 

CHEAT  BIUTAIX  AND  IHF.LAND. 

Failure  succeeds  failure  in  England,  with  asmucli 
rapidity  in  the  United  States— and  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  nearly  destroyed — yet  worse 
times  are  expected.  The" manufacturers  are  dis- 
charging many  of  their  hands;  and  many  more  will 
be  dismissed  when  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
United  States  is  fully  known  in  England:  the  de- 
mand for  her  goods  will  be  very  small  here— by 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them. 

We  were  mistaken  in  saying  a loan  for  the  Bri- 
tish government  had  been  negotiated  by  the  Lon- 
don bankers.  ! he  amount  and  manner  of  it  was 
not  yet  fixed  upon.  It  is  said  however,  n parlia- 
ment that,  at  most,  it  will  “only”  amount  to  2j  Mil- 
lions— f/nly  111  millions  of  dollars — but  of  this  it 
seems  about  2-5ths  are  appropriated  to  the  national 
debt. 
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fp  About  500  Englishmen  are  said  to  be  at  Havre- 
de  Grace,  to  embark  for  the  United  States.  The 
rage  for  emigration  is  extravagant,  and  those  sub- 
ject to  its  influence  are  very  generally  manufactu- 
rers and  mechanics,  or  of  other  productive  classes. 
At  present,  however,  we  are  quite  as  willing  that 
they  should  remain  where  they  are — American  la- 
bor is  not  appreciated  at  home. 

In  the  London  papers  we  have  two  reports  from 
the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  on 
the  financial  state  of  the  nation.  The  firs,  relates 
particularly  to  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  second  to  the  state  of  the  army. 
By  the  second,  it  appears,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
army,  during  the  present  year,  will  amount  to  near- 
ly 32,000  rank  and  file,  making  a total  reduction 
since  the  peace  of  nearly  56,000  men,  leaving  still 
in  the  public  service  nearly  70,000 — On  the  first  re- 
port the  London  Star,  an  opposition  paper,  thus  re- 
marks:— “The  finance  report  is,  in  fact,  virtually,  a 
declaration  of  national  bankruptcy,  although  couch- 
ed in  that  sanguine  language  in  which  bankrupts 
always  represent  their  affairs  when  they  can  no 
longer  equivocate  the  truth  to  themselves,  nor  con- 
ceal it  from  their  creditors.  We  owe  about  eight 
hundred  millions  sterling,  to  liquidate  which  we  have 
/. 1,683,784 — that  is  to  say,  we  have  an  annuity 
which  may  redeem  our  debt  in  the  course  of  about 
vix  hundred  years  or  more— always  supposing  that 
we  are  to  enjoy  an  undisturbed  peace  for  all  that 
period,  and  our  revenue  always  to  remain  at  its 
present  rate.” 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  united  kingdoms 
for  the  year  1819,  is  estimated  at  L67,779.  882 — as 
follows: 

Interest  of  public  funded  debt  unre- 
deemed 

Sinking  fund  of  funded  debt,  and  in- 
terest of  debt  redeemed 


$9,348,845 


15,591,989 


Civil  list 

Other  charges  on  the  consolidated 
fund,  including 1130, 000  granted  to 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
by  act  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  16; 

Total  consolidated  fund 
Interest  and  sinking  fund  of  unfund- 
ed debt 

ANNUAL  SUPPLIES. 

Army  18,900,000 

Navy  6,436,781 

Ordnance  1,191,000 

110,527,781 

Miscellaneous  services  3,851,301 


144, 940, 834 
1,180,692 


1,269,274 


47,400,800 

2,000,000 


18,379,082 


Total  probable  expenditure  for  1819  167, 779, 882 
The  revenue  is  estimated  at  54, 000, 000 — leaving 
a positive  deficiency  of  nearly  fourteen  millions.  The 
payments  on  account  of  interest  for  debt  redeem 
edj  & c.  in  the  expenses,  making  a part  of  the  es 
timated  receipts.  Some  small  items,  amounting  to 
half  a million,  are  not  noticed  in  the  list  of  expenses 
State  of  oime  in  England. — An  official  return 
printed  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  presents 
in  one  view  an  accurate  representation  of  the  state 
of  crimes  made  capital  by  the  law  in  the  several 
years,  from  the  year  1805,  to  the  year  1818,  inclu- 
sive. From  this  it  appears,  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  convicted  of  Burglary  in  said  interval, 
was  1874,  of  whom  199  were  executed— of  Larceny 
in  dwelling  houses  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings, 


11 19,  of  whom  17  were  executed — of  Forgery,  501, 
of  whom  207  were  executed — Horsestealing,  852, 
of  whom  35  were  executed — House-breaking  in  the 
day  time,  and  Larceny,  761,  of  whom  17  were  exe- 
cuted of  Murder,  229,  of  whom  202  were  executed 
— Robbery  on  the  person,  the  high  way,  and  other 
places,  848,  of  whom  118  were  executed — Making, 
with  various  other  offences  of  a capital  nature,  with 
in  said  interval,  a gross  total  of,  convicted,  8430,  of 
whom  1035  were  executed. 

Official  accounts! — From  the  London  Gazette  of 
April  6. — A despatch  from  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Henry  Rose,  his  majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  to 
viscount  Castlereagh,  K.  G.  dated 

“ Ifanover , At  arch  26, 1819. 

“Her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  Cambridge 
was  safely  delivered  of  a male  child,  at  ten  minutes 
past  two  o’clock  this  morning,  at  Cambridge  house, 
in  this  city. — His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, the  earl  of  Mayo,  and  myself,  attended  her 
royal  highness’s  confinement,  and  have  signed  a 
formal  declaration  to  the  above  effect. 

“Her  royal  highness  and  her  child  have  passed 
the  night  quite  well.  He  appears  to  be  healthy  and 
well  grown. 

[0 CfThen  follows  another  “despatch”  from  the  same 
minister,  dated  the  day  folio-wing , announcing  that  the 
duchess  of  Clarence  had  that  day  been  delivered  of  a 
female  child,  which  was  born  alive,  was  baptised  by  the 
name  of  Charlotte-Augusta  Louisa,  and  died  about 
four  hours  after , at  the  Fv.stenhorf] 

NATOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

London,  April  28.  Monday  evening  the  following 
persons,  destined  for  the  service  of  Bonaparte,  in 
St.  Helena,  arrived  in  London: — The  Abbe  Bona- 
vito,  an  aged  priest;  Doctor  Viglioli;  and  professor 
Hotomarch,  with  a Maitre  d’Hotel  and  Cook. 

SPAIN. 

Among  the  reasons  given  in  Spain  for  a cession 
of  the  Floridas,  the  chief  advantage  is  saidto  be,  that 
the  United  States  have  engaged  not  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres!  Good. 

The  means  of  Spain  to  send  out  her  great  expe- 
dition to  South  America,  is  about  the  same  as  Capt. 
BobadiVs  for  killing  off  a v hole  army.  Every  thing 
is  to  be  done— by  anticipation.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, has  laid  hold  of  15  millions  of  francs  which 
France  has  paid,  to  be  divided  among  his  subjects 
for  claims; — and  calls  it  a “forced  loan.” 

The  Spanish  fleet,  from  Havana,  under  convoy 
of  the  Sabine  frigate,  has  arrived  at  Cadiz,  with 
eight  millions  of  dollars  and  a great  amount  of  mer- 
chandize. 

MEXICO. 

It  appears,  that  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  is  opened 
to  British  vessels,  navigated  under  the  Britisli  flag 
and  laden  with  British  merchandize,  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duties — all  other  nations  excluded. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  entire  defeat  of  MacGregor  seems  full/ 
confirmed.  He  himself,  withva  very  few  of  those 
immediately  about  him,  escaped — as  the  account 

says. 

Kingston,  Jam.  April  13. — Accounts  received  via 
Maraycarbo,  represent  the  royal  cause  in  Venezuela 
to  be  most  prosperous.  The  independents  were  de- 
feated in  every  direction.  Morillo’s  army  was  com- 
posed of  22,000  men!  a great  proportion  of  whom 
were  creoles.  An  altercation  had  arisen,  it  is  as- 
serted, between  Bolivar  and  col.  English,  respect- 
ing some  circumstances  in  the  management  of  the 
troops,  which  was  deemed  insubordinate  on  the  part: 
of  the  latter,  and  he  was  allured  to  a certain  district. 
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with  a promise  that  his  wishes  should  be  complied; 
with,  when  he  was  tried  by  a summary  court  martial, 


The  president  was  at  Athens,  Geo.  on  the  21st  uit. 
and  partook  of  a public  dinner  there.  Among  the 


composed  mostly  of  foreigners,  and  sentenced  to  be  1 toasts  drank  on  the  occasion  w e 

. 1.  .a  1 * „ 1.  + sx  nva/>ntiAll  CAAll  t <^1*  ^ in£T- 


noticc  the  follow- 


shot,  which  was  carried  into  execution  soon  alter. 
The  number  of  British  troops  which  had  arrived 
to  join  the  independents,  was  greatly  magnified; 
they  were  not  a third  of  the  quantity  which  had 
been  stated. 

(£/*  Recruiting,  however,  for  the  patriot  service 
in  Venezuela  appears  to  be  extensively  carried  on 
at  Kingston,  which  the  preceding  paragraph,  was, 
no  doubt,  invented  to  check. 


Rogues  out — Rogues  in. 

For  the  following  piece  of  excellent,  and  well  merit- 
ed satire,  we  are  indebted  to  the  “Baltimore  Te- 
legraph.” There  is,  indeed,  more  danger  to  be 
expected  to,  and  by  banks,  from  rogues  inside, 
than  from  rogues  outside. 

Friend  in  the  grogram  coat,  with  staff  and  spear, 
What  is  your  business — what  your  duty  here? 

“To  watch  the  bank.”— The  bank!  why  tell  me 
pray, 

Think  you  the  bank  is  like  to  run  away ? • 

“No,  no— but  rogues  and  thieves,  those  cursed 
, chaps 

Might  break  the  locks  and  doors,  and  steal  perhaps; 
And  1 am  paid  for  standing  here  all  night. 

To  catch  or  frighten  them,  and  keep. all  right.” 
Well  since  you’re  paid  for’t,  watchman  stand  thy 
post, 

And  see  no  stiver  of  the  cash  is  lost; 

At  the  same  time,  permit  me,  friend,  to  doubt 
Such  mighty  danger  from  the  rogues  without — 
I’d  think  the  money  better  far  applied 
If  you  were  paid  for  catching  rogues  inside. 


mg. 

“The  Colonization  society . — Planned  by  the  wisest 
heads  and  purest  hea  ts.  May  it  eventuate  in  the 
happiness  of  millions. 

“ The  slave  trade. — The  scourge  of  Africa;  the  dis- 
grace of  humanity.  May  it  cease  forever,  and  may 
the  voice  of  peace,  of  Christianity,  and  of  civilization, 
be  heard  on  the  savage  shores.” 

His  arrival  at  Nashville,  Ten.  was  expected  at  our 
latest  accounts  of  him. 

A sailor’s  cogitations.  Extract  from  the  log-book 
of  the  ship  Plato,  of  Baltimore,  capt.  Timothy  Gard- 
ner, just  arrived  from  Bremen. 

“June  2d.  clear  weather  and  smooth  sea,  light 
winds  W.  S.  W.  lat.  42  deg.  lon,..59deg.  spoke  and 
passed  the  elegant  steam  Ship  Savannah,  out  eight 
days  from  Savannah,  bound  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
way  of  Liverpool.  She  passed  us  at  the  rate  of 
nine  or  ten  knots,  and  the  captain  informed  us  that 
she  worked  remarkably  well,  and  the  greatest  com- 
pliment we  could  bestow,  was  to  give  her  three 
cheers,  as  the  happiest  effort  of  mechanical  genius 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  western  ocean,  she  re- 
turned the  compliment.  “Thinks  we  to  ourselves,” 
if  America  should  every  have  another  war  with  any 
European  power  (which  God  forbid,)  we  shall  in  a 
short  time  have  floating  steam  batteries  at  sea,  as 
large  as  Port  M’Hcnry,  when  \vc  shall  have  a better 
opportunity  of  returning  shell  for  shell,  than  we  had 
last  siege,  where  many  were  stationed  as  targets  to 
be  shot  at.” 

An  Indian  rear  brewing. — A letter  from  a gentle- 
man at  Belle  Point,  on  the  Arkansaw,  to  another  in 
this  city,  says  that  the  Cherokee  ami  Osage  Indians 
are  on  the  eve  of  another  war.  That  the  Clierokees 
are  the  aggressors,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  doubt. — 
They  had,  within  a few  days,  stolen  forty  horses 
from  the  Osages;  and,  in  taking  them  home,  they  kil- 
led  four  men,  and  wounded  several  more.  This 
mode  of  procedure  is  looked  upon  by  the  Osage  na- 
tion as  a war  measure,  and  justly.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  the  more  northern  Indians  who  are  urging  the 
Osages  to  war,  and  offer  them  assistance,  &.C.  It 
is  said  that  Maj.  Bradford,  of  the  rifle  regiment, 
who  commands  at  Fort  Smith,  sent  word  to  them  if 
there  was  a war  to  be  carried  on,  he  must  have  a hand 
in  it,  and  that  they  must  and  should  suspend  hostili- 
ties until  they  heard  from  him.  He  was  to  hold  a 
council  with  them  in  a few  days  J\’at.  hit . 

Washington’s  birth  day  was  handsomely  observ- 
ed by  the  officers  of  the  United  States’  troops  des- 
tined for  the  Yellow  Stone,  at  Martin’s  Cantonment, 
370  miles  up  the  Missouri. 

A certain  Mr.  Lyon,  in  South  Carolina,  haying 
married  a Miss  Lamb,  it  is  said  that  the  Ivor, : and  the 
lamb  had  laid  down  together,  and  that  a little  child 
may  lead  them  both. 

Howard  county,  or  Boon’s  Lick,  in  the  Idissouri,  has 
had  a rapidity  of  settlement  equal  to  that  of  any 


CHRONICLE. 

A great  man  has  fallen!  Died,  on  Wednesday  last, 
after  a most  painful  and  lingering  illness,  capt. 

George  Stiles,  late  mayor  of  Baltimore,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  privately  interred,  by  his 
own  request,  on  the  following  morning,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a few  of  his  numerous  friends — of  whom 
the  editor  of  the  Register  had  the  melancholy  satis- 
faction to  be  one. 

When  such  a man  as  capt.  Stiles  was  dies 

when  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  call  one  of  his  own 
noble  and  truly  illustrious  men  from  works  to  re- 
wards, a void  is  left  in  society  which  the  bereaved 
heart  finds  some  consolation  in  attempting  to  fill 
up  with  a recollection  or  record  of  his  virtues.  A 
dear  friend  of  the  deceased,  the  rev.  Mr.  Glendy, 
with  all  the  power  of  language  and  eloquence  of 
feeling,  did  justice  to  his  memory  at  the  grave;  and 
we  too,  must  shortly  claim  the  privilege  of  appro- 
priating a part  of  this  work  to  preserve  a faithful 
portrait  of  a man  who  was,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, a chief  preserver  of  Baltimore*  — a man 
whose  unconquerable  patriotism  was  rivalled  only 

by  the  unbounded  goodness  of  his  soul.  The  firm- j other  section  of  the  west.  The  chief  town.  Frank- 
ness of  character  for  which  he  was  always  so  re-  J lin,  contains  about  1000  inhabitants.  We  have  re- 
markable, endured  to  his  latest  moment.-  ; and  he  j ceived  the  first  number  of  a newspaper  published 
died  like  a prudent  person  would  set  out  upon  ai  there,  said  to  be  from  “the  first  press  that  ever  cros- 


lofig  journey  for  which  he  was  fully  prepared. 

*We  should,  perhaps,  have  said  the  “chief  pre- 
server of  Baltimore,”  but  capt.  Stiles,  himself,  al 


sed  the  Missouri” — It  shews  an  appearance  of  bu- 
siness, containing  many  advertisements. 

A Greenland  whale,  dead  of  wounds  made  by 
harpo£>frs,  lias  been  found  about  50  miles  off  our 


ways  ascribed  the  superior  praise  to  com.  Rodgers,  ‘ eastern  coasts,  and  towed  into  Port Und^Maine.  It 
and  would  accept  for  himself  nothing  more  in  com-j  is  supposed  that  this  fish  will  yiehl70  bids  of  oil. 
phment  than  that  ef  having  labored  according  to  his.  JVew  religion!  A person  named  Cochran  has  been 


iglab 

ability,  in  common  with  othersc 


religion!  A perso 
endeavoring  to  get  up  anew  religious  sect,  in  Maine 
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— the  practice  of  which  was,  indiscriminate  sexual 
intercourse,  conducted  in  the  most  indecent  man- 
ner possible.  He  himself  had  seven  women  that 
were  more  peculiarly  for  his  own  use,  being1  high 
priest!  This  fellow  carried  on  his  manoeuvres  for 
about  two  years;  but  is  at  length  arrested  in  his 
course. 

Naval  matters.  The  Norfolk  Herald  informs  us 
that  the  John  Adams,  com.  Perry,  is  lying-  ready  for 
sea  in  LyVmhaven  bay,  and  expected  to  sail  imme- 
diately with  sealed  orders  on  a cruise— she  was  to 
be  joined  by  the  Constellation,  Ontario,  and  Pea- 
cock; and  that  com.  Perry  would  hoist  his  broad 
pendant  on  board  the  Constellation, 

The  object  of  this  expedition  is  supposed  to  be — 
to  check  piracy,  and  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  U.  S. 

Maine.  A sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  le- 
gislature of  Maine,  are  in  type— and  so  far,  favora- 
ble to  the  object,  Mr.  Quincy  made  a motion  in 
the  senate  intended  to  defeat  the  project,  but  it 
was  negatived  by  24  to  12. 

New  Hampshire.  Gov.  Plumer’s  fare  well  message 
to  the  legislature  is  inserted  in  the  present  sheet. 
This  gentleman,  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  hasjlie  sa- 
tisfaction to  retire  from  office  with  greater  popu- 
larity than  he  entered  it.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  message  contains  as  pure  republican 
sentiments  as  we  have  ever  met  with.  There  is 
something  very  sublime  in  the  reflection,  that  our 
rulers,  retiring  to  private  live,  must  share  in  com- 
mon with  others,  the  effects  of  their  own  official 
measures.  It  is  a glorious  guarantee  for  their  good 
conduct.  How  interesting  also,  is  the  account  which 
gov.  Phimer  gives  of  his  stewardship! 

New  York.  TlieN.  Y.  Gazette  says — “ Saturday, 
to  use  the  cant  phrase,  was  a heavy  day.  We  un- 
derstand that  notes  to  the  amount  of  half  a million 
of  dollars  were  paid  at  our  banks.  These  notes  were 
given  at  Hone’s  great  India  sale,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  many  of  them  would  lie  over.  Considering  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  it  is  a circumstance  highly 
gratifying  to  know  that  such  a sum  was  paid. 

Missouri.  The  right  or  policy  of  congress,  to  re- 
fuse the  admission  of  slaves  into  this  territory,  is 
warmly  discussed  in  the  St.  Louis  papers.  A writer 
who  signs  “Hampden!”  is  is  favor  of  their  admission. 

Massachusetts  state  prison.  — By  a late  report  of  the 
. directors  of  this  institution,  it  appears  that  there  are 
now  in  prison,  366  convicts,  of  which  90  are  stone 
hammerers,  49  weavers,  35  shoemakers,  15  screw- 
makers,  43 'common  workmen  and  oakum-pickers, 
14  brush  makers,  11  tailors,  besides  brass-founders 
smiths,  coopers,  cabinet-makers,  nailers,  coblers, 
barbers,  tin  workers,  carpenters,  &c.  and  2.3  in  the 
hospital.  There  are.  4 in  solitary  confinement  under 
sentence  of  court,  and  fourteen  for  misdemeanor  in 
prison. 

The  report  adds— “The  amount  of  labor  produced 
by  the  prisoners  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30 — was 
§41,000;  by  far  the  most  productive  species  of 
which  is  hammering  of  stones.  By  this  mode  of  em- 
ployment each  man  earns  on  an  average  between 
73  and  74  cts.  per  day.  The  produce  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  weavers  is  applied  chiefly  to  clothing 
the  prisoners. 

Saratoga  Springs.  The  visitants  of  these  cele- 
brated springs,  whose  names  were  recorded  in  the 
books  of  last  year,  amounted  to  4,213. 

, Niagara  falls. — Some  time  ago  it  was  st&fed,  that 
. Mr.  Porter,  of  Black  Rock,  was  building  a bridge 
from  the  main,  to  Goat  Island. — This  stupendous 
undertaking  is  now  completed,  and  safe  and  conve- 


nient stairs  erected  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
falls,  where  a boat  is  kept  to  convey  visitors  to  the 
British  side.  The  road  from  Buffalo  to  the  falls  has 
been  considerably  improved.  To  those  who  have 
visited  this  delightful  part  of  our  countin',  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  recommend  them  to  lodge  on  the 
American  side;  to  strangers  who  intend  to  see  this 
unrivalled  spot,  we  can  assure  then:,  that  bad  in- 
deed, will  be  the  accommodation  on  this  side,  if  it- 
does  not  exceed  that  at  Forsyth’s,  the  only  tavern 
on  the  British  side.  N.  Y.  Com.  Ad. 

Me.  IV.  R.  Robinson.  Tt  will  be  recollected  that 
this  gentleman  lately  made  his  escape  from  the  Spa- 
niards, and  sought  safety  in  Gibraltar.  It  is  now 
said,  that  the  governor  of  Cadiz  has  peremptorily  de- 
manded his  surrender.  It  was  not  known  what 
course  gov.  Don,  (of  Gibraltar)  would  take  in  the 
matter. 

Hydrophobia—  Another  fatal  case  has  occurred  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  people  are  much  alarmed. 

An  ordnance  has  been  passed  that  a dollar  reward 
shall  be  paid  to  any  person  who  will  seize  or  kill 
a dog  after  the  20th  insf.  found  at  large,  with  a pe- 
nalty of  §100  imposed  on  any  person  who  shall  mo- 
lest any  one  in  carrying  the  ordinance  into  effect. 

Theatrical  novelties.  Mrs.  Barnes  at  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Bartley  at  Baltimore,  have  each  perform- 
ed the  part  of  Hamlet,  at  the  respective  theatres  in 
these  cities. 

Sea  serpent.  The  eastern  papers  contain  sundry 
affidavits  of  personsabout  the  appearance  of  an  ani- 
mal such  as  that  which  was  reported  to  have  been, 
seen  last  summer  off’  Gloucester,  &c. 

A Hebrew  Bible,  supposed  to  be  written  in  the 
5th  century,  and  of  a long  time  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary at  Constantinople,  beautifully  written  on  vel- 
lum, has  been  conveyed  to  London.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  it  was  kept  at  Vienna,  until 
the  French  entered  that  capital,  from  whence  it  watt 
carried  to  Paris  and  sold,  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  propri- 
etor. The  learned  esteemed  it  as  a unique  and 
highly  valuable. 

Louisiana  stock.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  has  given  notice  that  on  the  21sL 
Oct.  next,  a further  payment  on  the  remaining  unre- 
deemed moiet)',  of  the  Louisiana  stock,  at  the  rate  of 
54  percent,  will  be  paid. 

Servile  imitations.  The  fashions  and  customs  of 
the  great  in  Europe  are  speedily  transplanted  to  this 
country,  aiid  are  much  sooner  naturalized  than  the 
law  permits  in  the  case  of  making  a foreigner  a citi- 
zen. In  New  York  we-  find  it  now  customary  for 
gentlemen  to  give’notice  in  the  newspaper,  that  they 
will  he  at  home  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  friends 
at  a particular  time. 

Another  custom  among  those  of  the  most  exalted 
fashion  in  Europe,  is  not  yet  introduced,  and  we  be- 
lieve is  but  little  known  here.  It  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  stating,  that  the  following  is  copied  from 
an  original  card  sent  by  a gentleman  in  Europe  to 
his  friends  on  an  interesting  decision. 

“Monsieur , a 1’honneur  de  vous  fame  paid, 

que  Madame esthcreusementaccouchee  d’une 

fille. 

La  MS  re  et  l’enfant  se  portent  bien.” 

Fed.  Car. 

Boston , .Tune  11. — A few  days  since,  at  Sandy  Bay, 
Cape  Ann,  the  tide  rose  ten  feet  in  a few  moments, 
and  as  suddenly  ebbed.  In  the  rapidity  of  the  ebb 
a boat  was  overset,  and  the  persons  in  her  were 
drowned.  An  important  spring  on  Mr.  Trask’s 
land,  then  became  dry,  and  has  con^irmedso.  Many 
of  he  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  think  there  was  ah. 
■ earthquake. 
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* * The  monopolization  of  so  many  pages  of  the 
present  sheet,  to  dispose  of  the  ninth  number  of  the 
address  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  national  industry,  has  caused  us  reluctantly 
to  postpone  an  article  of  our  own  fabrication,  on  the 
receipt  of  a very  handsome  compliment  of  Jios- 
ion  manufacture , until  next  week;  for  it  is  of  consi- 
derable length,  and  we  may  have  too  much,  even 
on  a good  subject,  at  a time. 

Indeed,  we  regret  that  we  have  published  this 
number  of  the  address  at  all,  having  long  ago  insert- 
ed Mr.  Jfami It  on’s  report  in  the  Register,  of  which 
it  is  almost  wholly  made  up.  The  10th  number 
has  reached  us,  and  is  in  like  manner  composed  of 
what  we  have  already  printed,  and  will  be  noticed 
only  en  passant.  If  the  address  is  much  further  ex- 
tended, we  shall  be  compelled  to  retire  from  the  de- 
sign of  giving  the  whole  series  of  numbers,  by  the 
rightful  attention  due  to  other  subjects,  however  im- 
portant the  object  before  us  may  be,  and  though  in 
our  zeal  to  promote  national  industry  \v«  will  not 
yield  to  any  one. 

“ Venerate  the  plough.”  A weekly  paper,  called 
the  “Plough  Boy,”  by  “Henry  Homespun , Jun.”  of 
which  Soloman  South  wick,  esq.  postmaster,  at  Al- 
bany, is  presumed  to  be  the  editor,  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  that  city.  Its  plan  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  “American  Farmer,”  published  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  in  Baltimore;  and  so  far  as  we  have  seen  of 
it,  it  appears  to  desewe  success,  and  we  hope  will  re- 
ceive it.  There  is  room  enough  in  the  U.  States 
for  at  least  two  or  three  works  of  this  kind;  and  we 
are  much  pleased  to  see  that  science  and  talents, 
are  so  widely  extending  their  aid  to  support  the 
honest  industry  of  a free  American  husbandman. 
May  he  prosper — so  that  though  corruption  l-iotsin 
our  cities,  and  the  souls  of  men  resident  therein 
are  prostrate  before  the  shrine  of  avarice,  yielded 
up  to  pride  or  sunk  by  adversity — the  noblest  of 
men,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  nation, 
may  possess  a happy  independence  to  guard  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  see  that  the  republic 
suffers  no  detriment.  Our  dependence  is  upon 
these. 


Equalization  of  Exchange! 

“Bell, book  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back, 

When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on.” 

. Shakxftcare's  Kim?  John. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  to  effect  an  equali- 
zation of  exchange,  and  relieve  a swindled  people 
of  a currency  of  uncertain  value— to  furnish  them 
with  a paper  medium  to  be  well  known  to  all,  and 
negociable  every  where  without  loss;— in  short,  to 
protect  them  against  legal  and  illegal  counterfeiters 
of  money,  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  es- 
tablished. It  never  could  have  been  incorporated 
but  for  the  firm  belief  that  it  would  accomplish  all 
these  things. 

The  moment  that  the  act  for  it  was  obtained,  the 
secret  premeditations  of  its  great  friends  begun  to 
operate,  to  build  up  princely  fortunes  for  them- 
selves, at  the  cost  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and 
all  other  honest  persons  who  submitted  the  manage- 
ment of  their  money  to  them,  bv  subscribing  for  the 
shock.  ' hey  effected  such  monopoly  of  the  shares. 

Vo-..  XVI. ,2?,  ‘ 


by  means  long  since  exposed  in  the  Register,  Iir* 
they  put  up  or  put  down  whomsoever  they  would. 
Paper  did  the  business  for  them;  and  soaring  in 
the  air,  they  looked  upon  the  little  world  be- 
neath, with  contempt — for  more  wise,  in  their  owij 
conceit,  than  Archimedes,  they  thought  they  had 
secured  “a  place  to  stand  upon”  to  move  it.  With 
many  of  them  it  was  ant  Casar  tiut  nulhis—  a baron 
or  a beggar,  on  the  cast  of  a die  Barons  they 
thought  they  were,  and  beggars  they  are,  if  tiu  v 
pay  their  debts  like  honest  men.  But  we  have 
laughed  enough  at  their  pompous  notions;  the  proud 
men  who  assumed  a sort  of  right  to  regulate  every 
man’s  pecuniary  affairs,  have  given  up  their  own  to 
be  managed  by  assignees— they  have  perished; — 
and  some,  to  the  loss  of  the  money  they  had,  have 
superadded  the  loss  of  reputation,  and’the  people 
are  ready  to  say  to  them  and  others  who,  in  the  local 
banks,  have  played  similar  games  of  hazard  or  of 
fraud — 

“The  guilt  of  c<»mcience  fake  thon  for  tliy  Inbor; 

‘•With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  of  niglit, 

‘‘And  never  show  thy  head  in  day  or  light.” 

Others  however,  deserve  all  our  tenderness;  for' 
they  themselves  were  grossly  deceived  and  abomi- 
nably abused  by  those  they  confided  in.  Their  own 
good  conscience,  we  trust,  will  support  them 
through  the  trials  of  adversity;  for  they  did  not  for- 
getthemselves  when  supposed  prosperity  surround- 
ed them. 

When  the  bank  of  the  United  States  started,  dis- 
counts were  granted  to  almost  all  that  asked  for 
them— 1,000,000  to  one,  500,000  to  another,  and  sr, 
on,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  until  the  amount  came 
down  to  the  one  and  two  thousands  which  sober  ami 
productive  people  were  enticed  to  borrow.  Why, 
very  boys  had  their  twenty’s,  thirty’s  and  fifty  thoi^ 
sands!  Bank  bills  could  not  be  signed  fast  enough; 
and  congress  was  bored  to  permit  the  bank  to  em- 
ploy about  twenty  men  for  the  purpose— they  could 
not,  without  some  such  relief,  fill  up  the  demand 
for  their  currency!— they  wanted  nothing  but  the 
means  through  signing  of  notes,  to  give  the  people  a 
wholesome  medium!  But  in  the  hey-day  of  the 
times,  the  bank  seems  to  have  forgotten  it  wds 
possible  that  payment  might  be  demanded  for  these 
notes! — and  when  they  began  to  come  in,  there  wax 
a necessity  ©f  diminishing  the  amount  of  their  dis- 
counts. The  small  accommodations,  by  ten  times 
the  safest  and  most  profitable  of  any  which  the  bank 
had,  were  first  remorselessly  thrown  out,  to  the  ruin 
of  many  good  men  and  great  distress  of  others. 
Still  they  accommodated  themselves/  that  they 
might  dispose  of  their  stock  at  high  prices,  and  not 
compel  its  exposure  in  the  market,  to  lift  the  fa- 
mous stocknotes,  kc.  A real  anecdote  that  occurred 
at  this  time  may  elucidate  the  then  prevailing  policy 
of  the  bank -manager*  a notorious  speculator,  hav- 
ing slipped  himself  out  of  Uis  stock  when  it  was  at 
its  highest  price,  was  asked,  why  he  did  not  retain 
some  of  Ins  shares  in  the  belief  that  they  would  be 
higher?  “Higher!”  said  he,  with  a look  ofamaze- 

*We  have  heard  some  veritable  accounts  of  such 
accommodations  as  put  decency  “under  ha:  dies. ,r 
It  is  understood  as  a fact,  that  ten  houses  in  liafw-* 
more  had  five  millions  ©1  dollars  on  cUscytuit. 
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rnent  and  an  oath,  “if  you  knew  what  <1  ~<1  work  we 
had  to  get  it  as  high  as  it  is,  -you  would  never  think  of 
its  getting  higher/”  Indeed,  it  was  a condemnable 
work. 

Well,  congress  at  last,  took  up  the  business,  and 
the  committee  made  a report  of  facts  long-  before 
supposed  to  exist.  As  many  of  the  members  voted 
in  their  own  cause,  and  as  the  committee  really  could 
not  sec  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  case,  the 
bank  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  house,  and  the 
indefatigable  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, was  much  abused  for  his  unjust  suspicions,  &c. 
&c.  Sec.  Hut  the  triumph  was  short  lived — confu- 
sion reigned  within  the  bank,  and  it  had  lost  the 
favor  of  the  people  without.  A new  president  was 
elected,  and  hope  began  to  revive  among  the  specu- 
lators; but  Mr.  Cheves  was  no  sooner  seated  at  the 
board,  than  he  appears  to  have  meditated  the  course 
of  measures  which  are  now  in  operation:  first,  to 
clear-out  the  great  speculators  at  every  hazard;  and 
2 tally,  to  make  the  bank  all-powerful  by  creating  an 
Unnecessary  scarcity  of  money.  The  effect  of  the 
former  is  already  understood  to  be,  that  a vast 
amount  of  the  stock  notes  are  lying-over — that  from 
eight  to  ten  millions  of  what  should  have  been  its  ac- 
tive capital  has  reverted  to  the  bank,  and  its  losses  on 
account  of  these  notes,  by  reason  of  the  extra  twen- 
ty-five cent,  which  was  granted  to  the  favored  few, 
and  other  losses,  for  the  present  year,  are  estimated 
at  three  millions  of  dollars.  We  think  that  we  speak 
very  moderately.  A reasonable  dividend,  of  course,  ’ 
cannot  be  expected  for  years;  for  besides  these  los- 
ses, the  bonus  of  1,500,000  is  to  be  paid,  and  about 
1,500,000  dollars  more,  are  expending  on  heaps  of 
brick  and  stone,  for  banking  houses!  How  will  they 
who  have  caused  these  things,  account  to  the  wi- 
dow and  the  orphan,  whose  living  has  been  made  to 
depend  on  the  expected  dividends  of  the  bank?  It 
will  be  a fearful  reckoning.  The  effect  of  the  latter 
will  be,  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  state  banks — car- 
rying a degree  of  distress  into  all  classes  of  the 
community  never  before  felt  in  the  United  States. 
The  bunk  and  its  offices  will  not  now  issue  any  of 
its  own  notes — not  even  give  small  notes  for  one  of  a 
greater  denomination!  It  pays  only  in  the  bills  of 
the  local  banks  or  in  specie;  well  knowing  that  it 
can  immediately  regain  the  latter  by  drawing  on 
the  state  banks.  The  general  desire  of  banks  is 
to  get  their  notes  out,  and  give  them  a wide  circula- 
tion; the  bank  of  the  United  States  refuses  to  circu- 
late its  own  notes  at  all,  and  denies  to  the  people 
the  very  thing,  the  individual  thing,  that  caused  it  to 
be  incorporated!  The  operation  of  this  proceeding 
is,  that  the  currency  of  the  country  is  more  derang- 
ed now  than  before  the  bank  was  established — With 
Dearly  500  dollars,  in  notes  of  different  sizes,  and 
.of  many  old  and  respectable  banks  in  his  pocket- 
.book,  the  writer  of  this  article  was  compelled  on 
ifaturday  last  to  borrow  market-money!  Dealing 
as-we  do,  with  persons  in  every  state  of  the  union, 
no  one  is  better  able  to  judge  the  condition  of  the 
currency  than  we  are,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  worse 
now  with  us  than  it  ever  was.  The  notes  of  nearly 
all  the  state  banks  are  at  a discount,  except  at  the 
places  from  which  they  are  issued,  unless  through 
the  agency  of  those  very  useful  fungi  of  the  “pa- 
per  system,”  called  brokers!  Baltimore  notes  pos- 
sibly, are  at  a discount,  for  instance,  in  N.  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  or  Georgia-  -but  we  cannot  sell  the 
paper  of  the  banks  of  those  states  here,  except  at  a 
discount  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent!— -though 
they  are  received  on  deposite  in  the  branches  of 
the  batik  of  the  United  States  located  therein,  and 
are  very  scarce  and  very  valuable  at  home!— These 


banks,  too,  are  pulling  in  their  accommodations  as 
fast  as  they  can,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  offices, 
which  take  nothing-  but  specie;  for  their  own  notes 
may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  be  a circulating  medium . 
Misery  abounds,  and  the  neighborhood  of  every 
bank:  is  a neighborhood  of  bankrupts,  positive  or 
anticipated.  The  pretence  for  all  this  is,  that  the 
United  States  is  about  to  use  §2,600,000  of  our  mo* 
ney,  deposited  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  to 
pay  a certain  part  of  the  national  debt.  What  ought 
such  a sum  as  this  to  be  to  a bank  of  35  millions  ca- 
pital, and  20  millions  perhaps,  of  steady  deposits,  if 
it  had  been  managed  reasonably  well — if  a reasona- 
ble spirit  existed  in  it? 

We  now  see  that  a power  belongs  to  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  that  very  few,  if  any,  appreciated 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  carried.  We  have 
indubitable  evidence,  that  25  men  at  Philadelphia 
can  make  money  scarce  or  plenty,  at  their  own 
will  and  discretion.  By  the  aid  of  the  government 
deposites,  they  command  the  whole  specie  in  the 
country,  if  they  please  to  retire  their  own  bills,  and 
so  forbid  the  local  banks  to  discount.  Here  is  a 
power  that  should  be  trusted  only  to  angels— it  is 
secret  and  almost  irresponsible  to  any  one,  except 
by  a withdrawing  of  the  public  deposites;  and  such 
an  act,  as  things  now  are,  is  encompassed  with  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  thus  that  the  people  furnish  “a  cudgel 
to  break  their  own  heads  with,”  and  elevate  a body 
of  inquisitors  to  the  rank  of  princes. — Granting  to 
thirteen  persons — who  may  be  things  “without  a 
name,”  creatures  of  yesterday,  unknown  to  the  peo- 
ple or  despised  by  them,  an  immense  command  over 
the  nation,  by  fixing  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land, 
and  of  any  other  species  of  property,  from  the  lowest 
point  of  Florida,  when  it  shall  become  one's,  to  the  lake 
of  the  Woods . This  assertion  may  seem  extravagant 
— but  the  principle  on  which  its  reasonableness  de- 
pends is  fully  felt  and  acknowledged — and  in  two 
months  more,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  will 
“rule  or  ruin”  almost  every  business,  unless  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  happens.  Perhaps,  how  - 
ever, the  public  indignation  may  be  interposed  to 
prevent  the  public  ruin — (jj’ir  the  rxorxr  dare  to 

SPEAK. 

Letus  suppose — and  after  what  we  kno  w of  banks, 
we  may  suppose  any  thing!— a majority  of  the 
board  at  Philadelphia,  only  13  men,  resolve  to  get 
rich,  or  if  rich  to  get  richer.  They  agree  among  them- 
selves, that  the  bank  shall  lend  to  each  of  them  the 
moderate  sum  of  §200,000,  as  a permanent  accom- 
modation for  twelve  months.  Well,  the  amount 
being  passed  to  their  credit,  they  issue  a perempto- 
ry order  to  the  officers  of  the  bank  and  its  offices, 
that  they  shall  notissue  anymore  of  their  own  notes. 
Within  two  months,  money  becomes  scarce  with 
those  accustomed  to  have  a sufficiency  of  it — foralF 
the  prudent  state  banks  are  justly  alarmed  and 
know  not  what  to  do,  except  to  get  in  their  debts  as 
rapidly  as  they  can;  and  in  twa  months  more,  every 
species  of  property  has  a diminished  nominal  value, 
compared  with  what  it  was,  of  33  1-3  per  cent, 
and  lawyers  and  sheriffs  are  “over  head  and  ears” 
in  bpsiness.  The  gentlemen  then  buy  whatever  they 
choose  to  speculate  in;  and,  getting  all  things  snug , 
they  discount  freely,  and  seem  almost  to  throw 
their  bank  notes  about  the  streets.  The  state 
banks,  anxious  to  retrieve  lost  time  and  make  a good 
dividend,  do  the  same  thing,  and  money  becomes  in- 
stantly plenty.  Property  speedily  assumes  a price 
beyond  what  it  had  before  its  fall; — the  house  or 
piece  of  land  which  sold  “a  little  month”  ago  for 
§1000,  is  valued  at  1500— and  the  gentlemen^ specu- 
lators then  sell;  offering  to  purchasers  assistance. 
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rom  the  bank,  if  needful  to  make  a good  bargain 
for  themselves!  At  the  end  of  th*year,  the  20U,000 
dvi liars  may  be  returned  to  the  bank,  and  the  mana- 
gers in  the  scheme  realize  from  50  to  100,000 
dollars  each;  which  they  may  be  said  as  com- 
pletely to  rob  the  people  of,  as  if,  with  pistol  in  hand, 
they  took  the  money  from  travellers  on  the  high- 
way. Indeed,  the  last  should  be  considered  the 
most  honorable. 

We  apprehend  there  is  no  one  conversant  with 
banking  matters,  who  can  doubt  the  practicability 
t)f  an  operation  like  the  preceding.  Pretences  tor 
withholding  discounts,  or  discounting  freely,  are  “as 
plenty  as  blackberries.”  And  further,  We  must  be- 
lieve that  speculating  combinations  have  been  form- 
ed in  boards  of  directors,  to  use  the  monies  at  hanks 
as  their  own — for  there  is  no  other  way'  of  account- 
ing for  crimes  committed,  unless  byr  supposing  every 
director  in  certain  banks  which  we  might  name  was 
an  unprincipled  knave.  We  cannot  do  this;  we 
must  excuse  some  of  participating  in  fraud,  by  be- 
lieving that  the  combined  forces,  like  the  thing  called 
•the  “holy  alliance,”  either  suppressed  enquiry,  or  so 
managed  every  proposition  to  look  into  the  affairs  of 
the  bank,  that  the  examination  was  committed  to 
themselves. 

What  is  the  secret  motive  of  the  present  proceed- 
ings of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  is  not  yet 
clear  to  us.  It  is  possible,  it  may  grow  out  of  its  neces- 
sities, from  the  losses  and  difficulties  which  it  has 
encountered;  but  this  is  certain,  that,  instead  of 

EaCALIZIXG  THE  EXCHANGE,  IT  HAS  DISORDERED  IT, 
MOST  SEVERELY;  AND  THAT  THE  TUESENT  STATE  OF 
THINGS  CANNOT  BE  PERMITTED  TO  END  CUE,  IF  WE  CAN 

help  it.  The  people  cannot  bear  such  a rapid  re- 
tirement of  the  representatives  vf  money , as  the  proceed- 
img  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Suites  COMMANDS. 

Scraps  about  Sank 3,  &c. 

f United  States’  bank  stock  at  Philadelphia,  June 
22 — 89  offered,  90 £ asked;  no  3ales. 

Jacob  Barker's  bank  at  JVew  York.  Mr.  Barker 
gives  notice  that  he  has  hypothecated,*  property  in 
the  city  to  the  amount  of  % 100,000,  to  pay  the  debts 
of  a bank  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  which  appears 
to  belong  chiefly  to  him,  ca’ledthe  Washington  and 
Warren  bank;  and  he  intimates  that  ho  can  pay 
these  debts  in  sixty  days.  He  speaks  largely  about 
his  resources,  and  is  probably  rich.  To  effect  a li<- 
quidatipn  for  the  Washington  anu  Warren  bank,  he 
is  about  to  repair  to  Sandy  Hill,  where  it  is  located, 
and,  while*ab$ent,  his  exchange  bank  in  JVcw  York 
wilt  suspend  business.  lie  says  that  the  amount  of  his 
notes  out  is  not  large,  and  that  lie  is  able  to  pay 
them  all  very  speedily,  though  not  at  present,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantities  of  them  which  have 
been  pressed  upon  him,  &c.  He  has  made  an  ar- 
rangement however,  by  which  those  who  had  de- 
posits in  his  bank  will  receive  the  balances  due  them 
next  week. 

A letter  from  New-York,  received  in  Baltimore, 
says— “Jacob  Barker’s  bank  is  shut  up  this  day,  in 
consequence  of  a heavy  run  upon  him  yesterday  it 
meet  the  Washington  and  Warren  bank  notes, which 
he  met  in  specie  at  30  per  cent,  discount;  there  is  a 
great  mob  around  his  closed  bank,  and  constables 
are  fixed  to  prevent  its  being  gutted,  as  many  fear 
will  be  the  case.” 

The  people,  however,  dispersed  peaceably — and 
several  store  keepers,  and  others,  advertise  that 

*We  almost  hate  this  word  “hypothecated”,  .so 
gjpeat  has  been  the  -v? dnagcMMi  under  ft. 


they  will  receive  Mr.  Barker**  notes  in  payment  for 
goods. 

The  bank  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.  has  made  an  assign- 
ment of  its  property  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors, 
and  closed  its  doors.  The  paper  is  selling  at  from 
5U  to  75  per  cent,  discount*  Several  other  banks 
in  the  interior  of  New  York  are  shaking.  Like 
ourselves,  they  have  too  many  of  them. 

We  notice  the  publication  of  a letter  from  I)r.  F. 
Bollm&n,  addressed  to  T.  Brande,  esq.  a member  ot 
the  British  parliament,  “on  the  practicability  and 
propriety  fof  a resumption  of  specie  pay  menu” — 
(by  the  bank  of  England),  with  this  motto — 

“If  a paper  currency'  without  u standard  be  an 
improvement,  let  it  be  proved  to  be  so;  and  then 
let  the  standard  be  disused.” — ‘Ricardo. 

Forgery.  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his  Weekly  Political 
ltcgister,  published  in  London,  has  a long  letter  on 
the  subject  or  forging  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  ling- 
land,  as  the  readiest  way  of  putting  down  the 
“borough-mongers”  and  producing  reform.  Nut  , 
he  speaks  as  if  he  Would  himself  attempt  it, 
through  the  aid  of  American  artists,  &c.  The  let- 
ter was  publishedat  length  in  one  ofthe  New  Yor\ 
papers,  and  a doubt  expressed  whether  it  was  real- 
ly written  by  Mr.  C.  or  not;  on  which  he  addressed 
a note  to  the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 
avowing  the  authorship,  aud  justifying  the  project. 

We  certainly  wish  that  banking  business  may  be 
generally  reformed,  at  home  and  abroad — its  excess 
has  the  same  tendency  every  where,  and  its  admi- 
nistration is  commonly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
people:  we  also  wish  most  aNlentlv,  that  England 
may  be  emancipated  from  her  present  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  government — but  not  by  forgery.,  tho* 
it  haslongbeena  favorite  means  with  her  govern- 
ment to  accomplish  its  own  purposes:  witness  the 
official  forgeries  of  the  paper  currencies  of  this  Unifi- 
ed States  and  of  Prance,  during  their  revolutions. 

Insolvents,  it  is  sickening  to  the  it*  art  to  sCe  the 
lists  of  persons  who  are  published  weekly  in  the 
Baltimore  papers,  as  making  application  fof  the  be- 
nefit of  tile  insolvent  laws  of  Maryland,  The 
amount  of  debts  due  by  them  is  enormous.  A simi- 
lar work  is  unhappily  going  on  in  all  the  large  cities 
and  towns  ofthe  United  States*  They  who  were  a 
little  while  since  the  “tip  of  the  ton”  and  residing 
in  palaces,  are  thus  engaged  in  settling  their  debts, 
and  dragging  many  sober  and  discreet  mechanics 
and  tradesmen  along  with  them.  The  pressure  of 
the  times — the  want  of  something  to  give  a circu- 
lation to  money,  aild  hence  the  impossibility  of 
making  reasonable  collections,  also  prevents  many, 
who  are  really'  well  able  to  pay  xiieir  debts,  from 
meeting  their  engagements;  the  facilities  which 
they  might  have  relied  on,  on  an  emergency  s'x 
.months  ago,  being  now  .wholly  denied  to  them 
Such  is  the  horrid  state  into  which  unprincipled 
speculation,  Combined  with  palpable  irnvuD  in  too 
many  cases,  have  reduced  our  country.  The  “pape 
system”  lias  seriously  affected  our  moral  character, 
and  enough  of  pure  crime  has  sometimes  happened 
in  a single  bank,  to  sjJnd  a thousand  little  i'asrcals  to 
the  penitentiary. 

“■One  inimkr  ulakCt  a villuu— million* ft  hem.'* 

The  City  bank  of  Baltimore  has  advertised  that 
it  will  issue  Certificates  bearing  an  interest  of  6 per 
cent,  in  present  .satisfaction  fcriVSfiptop  deposited 
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These  certificates  are  to  be  transferable  like  the  re- 
gular notes  of  the  bank. 

Convention  of  banks. — The  Farmers  and  Mecha- 
nics’ bank  of  Lexington,  Ken.  has  refused  to  ratify 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  banks,  pub- 
lished in  our  paper  of  the  12th  inst.  p.  261.  From 
this  circumstance,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  idea  ol 
any  contribution  of  banks  to  relieve  the  public  dis- 
tresses, is  entirely  at  an  end. 

From  the  New  York  Columbian. — The  trial  of 
Messrs.  Thorn,  Livingston  and  Tracy,  for  a conspi- 
racy charged  against  them  by  the  Merchant’s  bank, 
came  on  in  the  court  of  sessions  at  New  York,  last 
week,  and  Occupied  the  court  till  9 o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  prosecution  were  unable  to  make 
out  the  charge  and  the  jury  acquitted  the  defen- 
dants without  retiring  from  their  seats.  The  witness 
first  called  was  Mr.  Richard  Varick,  president  of  the 
hank,  who  testified  that  the  batik  had  missed  the  sum  of 
% 100,000  on  the  6th  of  March  last — that  lie  invited 
Mr.  Thorn  to  his  house  on  Monday  morning  follow- 
ing, viz  on  the  8th  of  March,  asked  him  to  breakfast, 
ami  by  previous  concert  had  an  officer  with  a writ, 
who  there,  arrested  hint.  W hile  Thorn  was  thus  in 
eutody  in  Varick’s  house,  he  was  operated  on  by 
threats  of  indictment,  and  promise  of  pardon  on  a 
full  confession  of  all  facts  relating  to  the  §100,000, 
to  sign  deeds  of  his  property  to  the  bank,  and  to 
sign  an  affidavit  containing  art  account  of  all  the 
transactions.  The  affidavit  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Mun- 
ro,  as  attorney  for  the  bank,  and  sworn  to  before 
Cornelius  Roger t,  esq.  When  the  prosecution  of- 
fered this  affidavit,  it  was  objected  to  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendants. 

On  hearing  the  argument  of  counsel,  the  court 
held  that  affidavit  inadmissible  evidence,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  obtained  while  Thorn  was  a pri- 
soner in  Varick’s  house,  and  there  operated  on  by 
the  promises-  and  threats  of  the  president  of  the 
bank — This  affidavit,  being  rejected,  the  attorney 
general  said  be  hid  not  other  evidence  sufficient  to 
make  out  the  charge— and  the  jury  then  gave  their 
verdict  not  guilty. 


Mitigation  of  Slavery— -No.  5. 

[Tks  second  proposition  further  considered.] 

<dt  is  true  wisdom  to  exalt  the  minds  of  our  slaves — 
ta  invest  them  with  correct  ideu9  of  tlm  moral 
duties,  and  encourage  them  in  the  acquirement 
of  a qualified  property.” 

Considering  the  second  proposition  as  exceed- 
ingly important,  we  have  given  much  move  room  to 
it  than  we  expect  to  occupy  with  any  of  the  rest, 
and  we  wish  yet  to  say  a little  about  the  force  of 
moral  restraint,  and  the  power  of  excitement  in  the 
acquisition  of  property. 

1ST,  in  the  United  States,  are  so  accustomed  to 
moral  restraint,  or  moral  force,  that  we  do  not  ap- 
preciate its  value  a3  we  ought.  In  general,  a soli- 
tary constable  might  carry  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  citizens  to  jhfl,  by  civil  process.  Without  any  re- 
sistance or  impediment  whatever.  We  know  that 
we  live  under  a government  of  laws,  we  reverence 
their  majesty,  and  “at  the  call  of  the  law,  rally  round 
its  standard,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the 
common  good;”  yet  we  very  rarely  see  the  law,  and 
seldom  fc'el  it.  It  is  never  carried  on  the  point  of  a 
bayonet,  except  in  a few  eases  in  time  of  war,  or 
upon  some  extraordinary  occasion.  On  the  con- 
ti  ary,  the  natives  of  countries',  in  which  the  sove- 
rm-M.’s  will  is  often  seen  .in  the  form  of  merce- 


nary soldiers  and  daily  felt  by  exactions  support 
ed  by  the  sword,  seem  almost  to  think,  when 
they  visit  our  shores,  that  we  have  no  law  at  all! 
About  fifteen  years  ago,  an  intelligent  Englishman 
that  had  travelled  through  many  pails  of  Europe* 
but  who  had  resided  four  or  five  years  in  the  United 
States,  queried  with  the  writer  of  this  article,  sig- 
nificantly, whether  we  had  any  laws? — he  never  had 
seen  or  felt  the  law,  even  at  the  custom-house,  on 
his  arrival;  for  his  baggage  was  given  to  him  on  a 
simple  assurance  of  its  contents. 

With  such  dispositions,  the  force  of  education  and 
habit,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  slave  holders 
of  liarbadoes  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  moral  force  which  Mr.  Steele  used 
to  make  his  slaves  industrious  and  happy;  so  that 
they  soon  produced  to  him  three  times  their  former 
profit:  they  had  always  seen  the  whip  used  to  excite 
them  to  labor,  and  firmly  believed  that  they  could 
not  be  managed  without  it.  Herein  is  the  princL 
pie  on  which  all  absolute  monarchies  are  founded-*- 
the  people  are  regarded  as  unworthy  to  know  what 
is  required  of  them  by  fixed  laws — the  will  of  the 
master  is  promulgated  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  sol- 
diers stand  prepared  to  exact  a machine-like  obe- 
dience; acts  in  which  the  reason  of  the  people  have 
no  concern  at  all.  When  it  is  proved  to  us  that  this 
administration  is  proper  for  whiteslaves,  as  a majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
agree  that  the  present  mode  of  managing  the  black 
ones  in  America,  is  correct.  But  we  might  bring 
forward  a thousand  arguments  and  a thousand  in- 
stances to  shew  that  this  never  can  happen. 

We  shall, refer  only  to  two  or  three  cases 

Every  body  knows  that  the  great  advances  which 
Russia  has  made  in  intelligence  and  power,  is  the 
result  of  the  ameliorated  condition  of  the  common 
people — all  of  whom  Were,  and  many  milfiofts  of 
them  yet  are,  more  degraded  slaves  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  twenty -two 
years  since  the  empress  Catharine  H died — this  wo- 
man gave  about  150,000  men,  women  and  cliildren, 
in  absolute  property,  to  her  male-prostitutes,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  favors!*  Iler  whole  gifts  to  such 
infamous  beings  during  her  reign,  were  valued  at 
nearly  ninety  millions  of  roubles;  a sum  equal  in 
that  country,  and  in  her  time,  to  one  hundred  mil- 
Tons  of  dollars  now.  Over  these  150,000  human 
beings  thus  g ven  away  by  the  empress,  to  the  mean- 
est of  mankind,  they  could  virtually  exercise  the 
power  of  putting  them  even  to  death,  if  they  pleas- 
ed; and  of  course  do  any  thing  else  that  they  liked. 
And  this  was  the  gcnerul  condition  of  the  people  of 
Russia,  and  it  is  even  yet  so  perhaps,  as  to  a majori- 
ty of  those  inhabiting  all  the  old  provinces  of  the 
empire.  But  Catharine,  barbarian  as  she  was  in. 
many  respects,  did  much' to  open  the  way  to  eman- 
cipation for  the  slaves,  compelling  the  great  lords 
to  grant  them  certain  privileges  by  which  they 
might  acquire  property;  and  if  we  recollect  rightly^ 
commanding  that  they  should  have  their  freedom 
by  the  purchase  of  themselves  and  their  wives  and 
children.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  during  the 
short  reign  of  Paid,  for  its  beneficial  effects  were 
too  evident  to  be  disregarded;  and  Alexander,  the 
greatest  slave-holder  in  the  world,  has  pushed  the 
I principle  so  far,  that  the  power  of  an  individual  to 
’hold  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  of  his  fellow 
j beings  as  property,  maybe  done  away  with  in  a few 

* What  would  we  think,  if  a lady  in  the  United 
States,  who  had  acquired  her  property  by  the  mur- 
; dcr  of  her  husband,  were  to  give  a ntan  or  yromaii  to 
:a  fellow  for  coming  to  bed  to  her! 
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generations  more.  The  white  slaves  of  Russia,  exce  pt 
as  to  what  has  happened  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion within  a few  years  past,  had  fewer  rights  than 
our  black  slaves.  To  tjiis  day,  the  wealth  of  a Rus- 
sian lord  is  calculated  like  that  of  a southern  planter, 
fcy  the  extent  of  his  land  and  the  number  of  his 
slaves;  but  happily  for  Russia,  there  is  no  prejudice 
to  be  overcome,  on  account  of  color, t which  can 
prevent  their  admission  into  the  common  mass  of 
society,  as  individual  freemen — and  in  no  other  re- 
spect than  this , were  the  Russian  slaves  better  fitted 
for  emancipation  than  those  with  which  we  in  the 
United  States  are  cursed.  And  can  it  be  believed, 
that  the  genius  of  the  Russian  government  is  more 
eminently  calculated  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
than  our  own!  Have  we  any  right  to  expect  that 
like  causes  will  not  produce  like  effects ! ! 

A volume  of  travels  in  Hungary,  by  a Mr.  Bright, 
Jhas  lately  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  not 
seen  the  w ork,  but  the  following  account  of  it  from 
the  Edinburg  Review,  presents  an  abstract  of  much 
interest  to  us  atthis  time, asshewing  the  effect  of  in* 
creased  intelligence,  united  with  a qualified  freedom, 
and  the  acquisition  of  property. 

«We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  a full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  Georgieon,  or  agricultu- 
ral school,  established  atKeszthely,  by  count  Feste- 
tis.  In  this  establishment  are  maintained  and  edu- 
cated eight  or  ten  pensioners;  and  as  many  inde- 
pendent students  are  admitted  as  choose  to ’attend. 
VThe  course  lasts  three  years,  in  which  time  they  are 
instructed  in  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  che- 
mistry, natural  philosophy,  veterinary  surgery,  me- 
dicine and  law:  while,  on  a large  and  experimental 
farm,  they  are  taught  agriculture,  as  taught  by  the 
Norfolk  farmers,  the  management  of  forestand  fruit 
trees,  and  the  care  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  bees. 
There  is  also  a school  for  the  education  of  girls  as 
.housekeepers.  From  the  pensioners  are  chosen 
the  officers  of  the  count’s  estates;  and  the  inde- 
pendent students  are  eagerly  sought  to  fill  similar 
situations  by  the  nobility  of  the  country.  Institu- 
tions of  a similar  description  have  been  formed  by 
the  government  at  Schemnitz,  Izarvas,  Ivaranselies 
and  at  Maria  Brunn;  and  by  the  nobles  at  Szent 
Miklos  and  Eisenstadt.  There  are  many  more  dis- 
persed through  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  they 
have  all  received  their  chief  improvements,  both  in 
agriculture  and  the  implements  of  husbandry,  from 
the  celebrated  Fellenberg',  of  Hofwyl,  in  Switzer- 
land. Before  Austria,  however, can  reasonably  hope 
that  these  schools  are  to  improve  the  cultivation  of 
her  territories  in  the  same  degree  with  that  of 
Ilofwyl,  she  must  place  the  scholar  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, by  giving  him  the  same  motives  for  exei> 
ti  on  —f  reedom  and  security  of  property. 

Count  Festetis  has  made  this  experiment  on  a 
large  scale;  having  purchased  an  estate  in  the  Mura- 
kos,  a tract  of  country  between  the  Muhr  and  the 
Brave,  he  granted  lands  to  the  peasants  at  a fixed 
annual  rent,  a few  only  remaining  on  the  common 
tenure  of  service.  In  these  free  villages  the  value 
of  land  has  risen  to  such  a degree,  that  the  owner 
of  four  acres  is  esteemed  wealthy,  and  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  fifty  families,  to  six  hundred. 
Although  still  subject  to  the  government  duties,  and 
Suffering  from  the  effects  of  two  bad  seasons  and  an 
inundation  of  the  Brave,  these  peasants  were  in  1814 
striving  cheerfully  with  the  difficulties  pf  their  si- 
tuation, while  their  neighbors  on  the  eommpn  foot- 
ing, although  each  family  possessed  thirty  acres, 

rl  his  subject  will  be  considered  in  a future  num- 
ber., 


were  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  their  lord. 
These  feiv  villages  also  Jorm  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral dishonesty  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry / their 
household  furniture  is  often  exposed  on  the  outside 
of  cottages,  and  does  not  e ven  require  the  protec- 
tion of  the  large  dogs  common  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  As,  however,  on  hereditary  property  no 
arrangements  made  by  the  lord  is  binding  on  his 
successor,  this  amelioration  cannot  become  general 
without  an  act  of  the  legislature.” 

So  much  for  white  slaves.  We  have  seen  what 
Mr.  Steele  did  with  his  black  onesatBarbadoes,  and 
will  now  give  some  account  of  what  a dear  friend  of 
the  editor  of  the  Register  is  doing  in  the  United 
States,  though  he  had  never  heard  of  Mr,  Steele’s 
proceedings:  his  own  u'ere  the  result  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  own  heart,  united  with  a view  of  his  own 
interest.  We  shall  state  the  case  as  briefly  as  wc 
can,  believing  that  enough  has  been  said  to  convince 
any  one  who  is  open  to  conviction,  of  the  policy  of 
what  we  advocate. 

This  gentleman  gives  to  each  family  of  his  slaves 
a snug  little  house,  or  cabin,  with  land  attached,  as 
much  as  they  can  cultivate  in  two  days  in  the  week, 
allowed  them  for  the  purpose — if  those  days  are,  of 
necessity,  spent  in  his  service,  he  pays  them  liberal- 
ly in  money  for  the  time.  The  whip  is  never  used, 
except  in  his  own  presence,  and  then  never  twice 
for  a similar  offence;  a second  similar  offence  pro- 
duces a promise  to  sell  the  offender,  if  committed 
again;  and  this  promise  has  its  effect,  because  it  is 
not  to  be  violated,  though  but  two  cases  had  occur- 
red in  which  it  was  needful  to  put  it  in  force.  His 
slaves  have  full  allowances  of  bread  stuffs  and  meat, 
and  a number  of  minor  articles,  to  which  they  add 
the  product  of  their  lots  of  land;  and  the  sales  of  the 
surplus  at  a neighboring  market,  furnishes  them 
with  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life — and  from  this  re- 
source also,  they  purchase  for  themselves  some  ar- 
ticles of  finery  for  clothing.  A musket  or  fowling 
piece  is  given  to  his  adult  males,  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  grinning,  at  times — and  to  defend  his  pro- 
perty at  all  times  ag'ainst  plunderers.  With  his 
negroes  provided  with  the  means  of  his  destruction-, 
he  sleeps  w ith  the  doors  of  his  house  open  in  the 
summer  season  having  full  faith  in  their  loyalty, 
and  a theft  is  hardly  known,  His  business  requires 
his  frequent  absence  from  the  plantation  for  consi  - 
derable periods  of  time,— -and  when  he  returns  all 
his  people  come  to  look  at  him  the  moment  they 
are  disengaged  from  business,  and  then  gn  aw  ay  sa- 
tisfied to  their  quarters.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  his 
negroes  do  double  the  quantity  of  work  for  him 
that  the  same  number  does  on  an}'  neighboring 
plantation;  nothing  that  is  given  to  them  is  wasted, 
because  they  regard  it  as  their  own,  and  nothing  ?'-• 
stolen  by  themselves,  nor  permitted,  by  their  vigilance, 
to  be  stolen  by  othe  rs;  for  lie  holds  them  responsible 
fqr  the  security  of  the  estate,  and  the  pride  of  it 
makes  them  exceedingly  careful  of  his  interest.  A 
reproof  often  overwhelms  an  offender  with  tears, 
because  the  master  is  more  loved  than  feared 
The  number  of  his  slaves  is  less  than  fifty,  in  all, 
men,  wromen  and  .children;  but  of  these,  he  believes,, 
he  could  borrow  1000  dollars  in  specie,  if  he  were  to 
ask  for  it,  for  entire  belief  is  given  to  bis  w'ord.  In 
all  contentions  between  each  other,  reference  is 
made  to  himself,  in  person,  if  present,— and  in  his 
absence,  every  thing  disorderly  is  noted  dow  n for 
examination  on  bis  return,  when  he  never  fails  to 
act  upon  it.  All  his  younger  slaves  devote  a cer- 
tain  portion  of  time  to  learning  to  read  and  write v 
In  short-— lie  treats  tlrcm  like  rational  beings,  and 
makes  the  best  qualities  of  the  hqjr.an  heart  subsc?  - 
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vienttohis  purposes,  instead  of  flit-whip- and 

t'he  effects  are,  that  his  estate  is  prosperous,  his  ne- 
groes happy,  and  he  himself  delighted  in  the  good 
that  siirrrmp4s  him.  And,  we  venture  to  say,  that 
if  ever  a conspiracy  is  hatched  among  the  slaves  of 
the  neighborhood,  that  none  of  his  negroes  will  en- 
gage in  it,  except  to  defeat  it:  that  it  insurrection 
shall  reav  her  bloody  standard  in  the  vicinity,  his  peo- 
ple will  be  found  on  the  border  of  his  plantation, 
with  their  oien.  arms  in  their  hands,  to  perish  there, 
rather  than  suffer  a soil  to  be  polluted  which  is,  we 
had  like  to  have  said,  made  holy  by  the  presence  of 
a beneficent  master. 


Separation  of  Maine. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general 
court,  1°  whom  the  petitions  on  this  subject  were 
referred,  yesterday  reported  in  the  senate.  The 
following  is  an  outline,  as  full  as  we  are  able  to  pre- 
sent, from  a hasty  reading,  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  bill,  submitted  by  the  committee. 

The  bill  gives  the  consent  of  the  commonwealth 
to  the  erection  of  the  district  of  Maine,  into  an  in- 
dependent state,  provided  the  congress  of  the  U, 
States  authorise  it,  and  provided  that  the  people 
of  the  district,  in  the  manner  and  by  a majority  here- 
after to  be  mentioned,  declare  in  favor  of  it;  and 
agree  to  the  conditions  proposed  in  the  bill.  The 
substance  p,f  these  conditions  is  as  follows:— 

1st,  The  lands  and  buildings  situated  in  Massa- 
chusetts proper,  to  belong  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  lands  and  real  property  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  common- 
wealth and  the  proposed  new  state— the  half  assign- 
ed to  Massachusetts,  not  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  so 
long  as  it  remains,  the  property  of  the  commonwealth 
—the  remedies  for  recovery  now  provided  law, 
to  remain  in  force — the  fight  of  entry  into  lands 
for  non-performance  of  settling  duties  and  like  con- 
ditions in  bond  to  the  commonwealth,  to  be  re- 
leased. 

2.  The  arms  belonging  to  the  state,  furnished 
by  thp  Unite  d States,  to  be  divided  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  proposed  state,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  militia  in  each,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turns, 

3.  All  money,  stocks,  or  other  proceeds  obtained 
from  the  United  States  in  compensation  for  military 
services  and  expenditures  during  the  late  war,  to 
be  divided  between  the  two  states,  so  that  two- 
thirds  shall  go  to  Massachusetts,  and  one-third  to 
Maine. 

4.  All  other  property  to  be  holdcn  by  the  com- 
monwealth as  a fund  and  security  for  all  debts,  an- 
nuities, Indian  subsidies,  or  other  claims  against  the 
commonwealth,  which  debts  find  claims  are  to  be 
liquidated  after  two  years,  and  one-tlprd  of  the  sur- 
plus of  the  fund,  if  any,  to  lie  paid  in  Maine,  and  if 
a deficiency,  one-third  of  it  to  be  paidhy  Maine. 

g.  The  new  state  tq  assume  all  obligations  to  the 
Indians  resident  within  the  district,  and  in  compen- 
sation for  it,  to  have  set  off  by  metes  and  bounds 
from  the  share  of  lands  assigned  to  Massachusetts, 
so  much  as  shall  be  valued  by  the  commissioners  to 
be  appointed,  at  the  sum  of  $30,Q00;  or  §30,000  in 
money,  if  the  commonwealth  shall  elect  to  pay  in 
money,  within  one  yea?  from  the  time  pf  the  setting 
off  pf  the  land. 

6,  Two  commissioners  to.  be  appointed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  each  state,  and  the  four  thus 
appointed  to  name  two  more.  Or  if  they  should  not 
agree,  the  executive  of  each  state  to  name  one,  who 


shall  not  be  a citizen  of  either  of  the  states  interest- 
ed— these  commissioners,  of  whom  tour  shall  form 
a quorum  for  doing  business,  .to  have  full  power  to 
divide  all  the  public  lands  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
into  equal  shares,  having  regavd  to  quantity,  quali- 
ty, and  situation,  and  to  determine  what  lands  shall 
be  surveyed  and  divided  from  time  to  time;  the  ex- 
penses of  surveying  and  of  the  commissioners  to 
jc  borne  equally  bv  the  two  states.  Thp  powers  of 
either  of  the  commissioners  may  be  revoked  by  the 
executive  by  whom  he  was  appointed — a substitute 
being  first  appointed. 

7,  All  grants  and  contracts  made  by  the  common- 
wealth before  the  separation,  intended  to  take  ef- 
fect within  the  district,  to  continue  in  force;  the 
grant  to  the  Bowdom  College  do.  charged  on  the 
banks  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  charged  on  the 
banks  within  the  district,  and  paid  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  grant. 

8.  No  laws  to  be  passed  in  the  proposed  state  re- 
lative to  taxes,  actions,  or  remedies  at  law,  or  bars  or 
limitations  thereof,  making  any  distinction  between 
the  lands  andrights  of  property,  of  resident  and  non- 
resident proprietors.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
actions  pending  on  process  issued  from  the  courts 
of  one  section,  and  served  in  the  other->r-and  for 
the  collection  of  taxes,  8cc.  in  Maine,  due  to  the  com- 
monwealth, previous  to  the  separation. 

Sec.  2d  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  of  Maine,  who  are  qualified  to  vote 
for  governor,  It.  governor,  &c.  shall  assemble  in 
their  several  towns  on  the  2d  Monday  in  July  next, 
and  give  their  votes  on  the  question — “Is  it  expe- 
dient that  the  district  of  Maine  shall  become  a sepa- 
rate and  independent  state  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  provided  in  an  act  entitled  an  act  relat- 
ing to  the  separation  of  the  district  of  Maine  from 
Massachusetts  proper,  and  forming  the  same  into  a 
separate  and  independent  state?”  The  selectmen 
to  make  return  of  the  votes  op  this  question  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  on  or 
before  the  2d  Monday  in  August  next— the  votes 
thus  returned  to  be  counted  by  the  governor  and 
council,  and  the  governor  to  make  proclamation  of 
the  number  of  votes  thus  returned  for  and  against 
separation.  If  the  votes  in  favor  of  separation  shall 
exceed  those  against  it,  by  fifteen  hundred,  the 
people  shall  be  considered  to  have  declared  their 
consent  and  agreement  to  the  terms  proposed,  and 
in  that  case  they  shall  be  called  on  to  choose  dele-, 
gates  tp  form  a constitution. 

If  it  shall  be  declared  that  there  is  a majority  of 
1 500  votes  in  favor  of  forming  an  independent  state 
op  the  terms  proposed,  the  inhabitants  qualified  to 
votp  for  senators,  to  be  called  on  to  meet  in  the  se- 
veral towns,  and  to  choose  one  delegate,  or  such 
nurnber  as  they  are  entitled  to  choose  of  represen- 
tatives, to  meet  ip  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a constitution  of  government.  The  con- 
vention to  meet  on  the  2d  Monday  in  October  next. 

There  are  a variety  of  other  details,  generally  of 
less  importance  than  those  here  communicated, 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  notice.  The  report 
of  the  committee  and  the  bill,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed.  — — 

The  act  to  authorise  the  erection  of  an  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  being  always  important,  we  co- 
py from  a Boston  paper,  the  following  lists  of 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  question,  before  the  legisla- 
ture, touching  the  proposed  separation  of  Maine, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  hill  for  the  pur- 
pose, a sketch  of  which  is  given  above. 

In  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  June  15,  The  se- 
nate passed  the  bill,  for  “giving  the  assent  of  Mas,sa* 
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chusclts  that  the  district  of  Maine  should  be  erected  in - 
io  an  independent  stale  ” 

YEAS— Hon,  Messrs.  Campbell,  King,  Rice,  Bartlett,  Moody, 
Campbell,  Hunt  well.  Hart,  Hyde,  Freeman,  Williamson,  Harris, 
Thidicott,  Hoyt,  Moor,  Salstonstall,  Ward,  Gardner,  Lyman, 
Dwight,  Long  ley,  Gorham,  Reynolds,  Adams,  Hoaard,  and  Irish 
*“*26# 

N AYS— Hon.  Messrs.  Varniim,  Quincy,  Banister,  Ritchie,  Par- 
ker, Gay,  Tufts,  Allen,  Bigelow,  French  and  Eastman— 11 

Lithe  house  of  representatives,  June  16.  The  bill 
relating1  to  the  separation  of  the  district  of  Maine 
JVom  Massachusetts,  was  read  the  first  time  and  con- 
sidered. A motion  to  commit  the  subject  to  a com- 
mittee of  this  house,  with  instructions  to  report  a 
bili  providing- for  taking  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  commonwealth  on  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  separation,  was  decided  inthenega- 
live  by  yeas  and  nays — 

YEAS— Iu  the  county  of  Suffolk— Messrs.  Whitman.  Messen- 
ger, Holmes,  Smith,  Hand,  Hacsatt,  Bond,  Dorr,  Peabody,  Knapp, 
Mcwall.  Purkitt,  Phillips,  Appleton  and  Parsons—  Etstoc,  Knee- 
land,  Woo  l— Middlesex,  Chaplin,  Dana,  Wheeler,  Wade,  Crosby, 
Cranston,  Bullard,  Tower,  Smith,  ltutter  and  llussell— Turk,  Mor- 
rill, Gilmau,  Curtis,  Bradbury,  Low,  Smith  and  Hammond  — 
Hampshire,  Porter—  Plymouth,  Jackson—  Bristol,  Walker — Born- 
stable.  Crock  r.  Freeman  - Worcester,  Lincoln,  King.  Sibley,  Ora- 
t>er,  Read,  Page,  Eastabrook,  Mixter,  Stone,  White,  K-ndall, 
Harding,  Sawyer,  Burbank,  Plimpton— Cumberland,  M'Kean, 
Clint — Lincoln,  Chamberlain,  Brown,  I.udwig,  Page,  M'Cobb— 
Berkshire.  Stevens,  Goodiidge,  Bacon.  Talcou.  Sedgwick,  Owen, 
Bassett— Hancock , SpotFord,  Dodge,  Pond.  Deane— Norfolk,  Laba- 
ron,  A.ii»mi—Kennebutik,  B;\eher— Oxford,  Rice— Franklin, 
Snwad,  M’Clellan  and  Parsons— Hampden,  Gibbs,  Stiles  and  Smith 
-33. 

NAYS— In  the  county  of  Suffolk— Messrs.  Sullivan,  Russell, 
Ooolidge,  Thacher,  Brooks,  Upliam—  Essex,  Saunders,  Mudge, 
Pairott,  White,  Hooper,  Rautoul,  Kimball,  Putnam,  Howard, 
Emery.—  Middlesex,  Thaxter,  Gibbs,  Flint,  Nichols,  Trowbridge, 
Trull.— Turk,  Chase,  Rragdon,  M.  Dennett.  Hobbes,  S.  Merrill,  of 
Buxton,  Greene,  Sliapley,  Pike,  Allen,  W Merrill  Bordwr II,  J. 
Denuet,  Smith.—  Hampshire,  Webster,  Dickenson,  Dawes  — Ply- 
mouth,  Robbins,  Ripley,  Turner,  Phillips.  Howard,  Weston, 
Holmes— Bristol,  Reed,  Gilmore,  Lincolo.  — Nantucket,  Barney.— 
Worcester , Howe,  Crosby, Lawrence,  Corey,  Keyes,  Sawver,  Whit, 
ney.-  Cumberland,  Larraboe.  Milliken,  Stockbridge,  Kaight,  Ray- 
mond, Lewis,  Adams,  Roby,  Gross,  Latbam,  Spring,  Hasty,  Var- 
rum.  Baker,  Ilsley.  Kinsman,  Fox,  Ayer,  Diiiid,  Bicker,  Estes, 
Stephens.—  Liiutoln,  Emmons,  Stinson^Foote,  S.  E.  Smith,  Her- 
rick, Rogers,  Ruggles,  Bernard,  Wingate,  Amas,  Swanton,  Hall, 
IPurrington,  A.  Smith,  Kileran,  Martin,  Burr,  Robinson,  Eastman, 
Davis,  Crowell.—  Berkshire,  Cantield,  Sears.—  Hancock,  Johnson, 
Kimball,  Hutchins,  Hall,  Upton,  Fletcher.—  Washington,  Dicken- 
son, Bartlett— Nbr/erA,  Humphries,  Leland,  Draper,  Ellis,  Rug- 
gles,  Robinson,  Greenleaf.— A'enneiec.  Dearborn, Moody,  Reding- 
ton,  Coss, Robbins,  Fuller,  Morrill.  Moody,  Partridge,  Uubiusou, 
Cutler.  Fairbanks,  Smith,  Moore,  Bates.  Titcomb,  Dillingham.  R. 
Howtlrd,  Lamson,  S. Howard,  Bacon.  Smith,  Davis,  Jewett,  Tufts, 
Burnliam,  Hilton,  Comings.— Oxford,  Ripley,  Bradford,  Hooper 
Chamber,  Starr,  Mason, Hatchiuson,  Virgin,  Steele,  Berry,  Spring. 
—Somerset,  Wyman,  Bryant, Spaulding,  Mantor,  Davis.— Fro nfc 
lin,  Stebbins,  Cobb.— Hampden,  Pynchon,  Dutton.— Penobscot, 
.Stetson,  Nourse  and  Emerson.— 168. 

The  members  from  the  several  counties  voted  as 
stated  in  the  following-  table.- 

Massachusetts. 


Yeas  Nats. 


Suffolk  . 
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15 

6 

Essex  , 

% 

# 

p 

2 

10 

Middle.*®* 

• 

, , 

11 

6 

Hampshire  , 

t 
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X 

3 

Plymouth 
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% 

l 

7 

Bristol  . 

# 
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1 

3 

Barnstable 

p 

f • 

2 

0 

Dukes  county 

9 

0 

0 

Nantucket 

# 

p 

O 

1 

Worcester  . 
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15 

7 

Berkshire 

p f 

7 

2 

Norfolk 

p 

9 

2 

< 7 

Franklin 

# 

‘ 

3 

2 

Hampden  . 

• 

• 

* 

3 

2 

63 

56 

MAINE. 

York 

7 

13 

Cumberland 

2 

22 

Lincoln 

# 

5 

21 

Hancock 

t 

# 

4 

S 

Washington 

* 

0 

2 

Keniitbimk 

p 

A 

1 

29 

Oxford 

p 

T 

1 

11 

Somerset 

# 

0 

s 

Fenubscot  . 

• 

# 

0 

3 

— 

— - 

20 

112 

The  bill  was  read  the  second  time,  arid  without  de- 
bate assigned  for  a third  reading-  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o’clock. 

In  the  same , June  17.  The  bill  relative  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  .Maine  wzz,  after  considerable  debate,  pas. 
sedto  be  engrossed— Yeas  193 — Nays  59. 


Foreign  Articles. 

OUEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

London  papers  o f .May  13. 

Stocks,  May  13 — 3 per  cent.  cons.  71-5-8.  Ameri- 
can 6 per  cents  97  a 99 ' ; lT.  S.  bank  shares  24  a 251. 

Two  vessels  were  about  to  leave  Dumfries,  with 
no  less  than  517  persons  for  British  America — who, 
it  was  supposed,  would  carry  with  them  about 
13,000/sterling.  (tj*The  greater  part  of  those  who 
leave  the  mother  country  for  “British  America,” 
find  their  way  directly  from  thence  to  the  United 
States.  Three  or  four  vessels  from  St.  John’s  or 
Halifax,  sometimes  arrive  in  our  ports  in  a day,  la- 
dened  with  them. 

A letter  from  Leeds  says,  “the  situation  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  was  nevermore  distressing 
to  the  laborers  and  mechanics,  or  more  perplexing 
to  those  who  watch  over  the  public  peace.  New 
desig  ns  of  emigration,  and  by  people  too  who  are 
not  in  sufteringcircumstances,  transpire  almost  dai- 
ly. A farmer  of  property,  a few  miles  from  this 
place,  is  now  preparing  to  set  off  with  his  family 
and  12,000/.  for  the  United  States.  He  had  been 
refused  a renewal  of  his  lease,  but  at  an  advanced 
rent.  Two  other  entire  families  have  gone  from 
this  neighborhood  for  Liverpool,  on  their  way  t6 
America,  taking  with  them  about  4000/.” 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  April,  a bill 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  marriages  of  minors 
being  declared  null,  unless  application  to  that  effect 
be  made  within  a reasonable  time,  was  carried  in  op- 
position to  lord  Castlereagh  and  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown.  It  seems  from  the  speeches  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Dr.  Phillimore,  that  by  the  existing 
laws  of  marriage  in  England,  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren of  the  marriages  of  minors  might  be,  and  fre- 
quently had  been,  declared  illegitimate;  the  mar- 
riages themselves  annulled;  the  unhappy  wife  sent 
back  into  the  world,  deprived  of  her  name  and  her 
reputation,  while  the  husband,  who  in  many,  cases 
devised  this  unmanly  triumph  over  innocence,  was 
rewarded  for  his  g'uilt,  by  a liberation  from  those 
sacred  engagements  into  which  he  had  basel}'  en- 
tered, with  the  knowledge  that  he  could  at  pleasure 
free  himself  from  them. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  11th  of  May, lor  i Lans- 
downe  moved  for  copies  of  all  communications  which 
had  passed  between  the  English  government  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  Americun  force  in  the  Floridas,  and 
more  particularly  respecting  the  trial  and  execution 
of  two  British  subjects,  by  order  of  the  Amevican 
general  Jackson.  Lord  Liverpool  in  reply  said,  that 
the  cession  of  the  Floridas  by  Spain  was  a subject 
which  the  English  government  had  nothing  to  do 
with;  Spain  having  a right  to  cede  any  part  of  her 
possessions  she  pleased,  without  the  interference  ok' 
any  foreign  government.  With  respect  to  the  affair 
of  Ai'buthnot  and  Ambrister,  although  he  censured 
the  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson,  those  persons  had  no 
right  to  the  protection  of  their  government,  if  they 
voluntarily  embarked  in  war  against  any  st  ate  with, 
which  their  own  government  was  at  peace.  The 
motion  was  negatived  without  a division. 

In  the  house  of  commons  the  3d  of  May,  Mr. 

, Grattan  moved  for  a committee,'  to  consider  the 
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state  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
also  the  oaths  and  declarations  required  to  be  taken 
by  them  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  offices 
add  the  exercise  of  civil  functions.  The  motion 
v/as  negatived  by  a majority  of  only  two— 241  for, 
and  243  against  it. 

A London  paper  of  the  26th  of  April  says — A 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  art  of  cutlery  was  manu- 
factured by  Joseph  Rogers  and  sons,  Sheffield,  in 
January  last.  It  is  an  elegant  knife  in  miniature, 
containing  30  instruments,  moving  on  11  springs, 
and  14  joints,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship; 
it  employed  the  workmen  28  days  of  close  applica- 
tion to  complete  it;  does  not  exceed  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  weighs  only  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  artic  es  con- 
tained in  the  above  knife:  One  stick  knife  blade, 
one  pruning  knife  blade,  three  penknife  blades,  one 
nail  knife  blade,  one  silver  fruit  knife  blade,  one 
silver  tooth  pick,  one  bow  saw,  one  double  tooth 
saw,  one  leather  punch,  one  button  hook,  one  pair 
of  scissors,  one  gun  picker,  one  pair  of  tweezers, 
four  fleams  of  different  sizes,  one  nail  file,  one  chis- 
sel,  one  cork-screw,  one  render,  one  timber  scribe, 
one  gimblet,  one  bodkin,  one  brad  awl,  one  horse 
hook,  one  gun  screw,  and  one  augur. 

The  Persian  ambassador  allows  the  British  ladies 
to  visit  his  “ slave ,”  the  “fair  Circassian,”  when  pro- 
perly introduced.  This  is  a great  affair! 

Bank  of  England , A Liverpool  paper  of  M ay  15, 
Says — The  secretcommittee  ofboth  house^  appoint- 
ed to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, and  the  expediency  of  recommending  or  en- 
forcing the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
bank  of  England,  have  at  lengh  published  their  Re- 
ports, of  which  an  abridgment  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  day’s  paper.  [The  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  lords  makes  a folio 
volume  of  431  pages!]  The  opinions  of  the  two  com- 
mittees are  the  same  in  substance,  and  the  inquiries, 
in  both  cases  appear  to  have  been  directed  with 
great  minuteness  and  circumspection.  They  agree 
in  deprecating  any  immediate  attempt  on  the  part 
<jf  the  bank  qf  England  to  pay  their  notes  in  specie, 
as  a measure  which  by  compelling  a great  reduction 
of  their  issues,  and  a consequent  diminution  of  ca- 
pital, could  not  fail  to  aggravate  materially  the 
commercial  distress  in  which  the  country  is  again 
unfortunately  involved,  The  final  result  of  these 
investigations,  is  the  recommendation  of  a plan  for 
recovering  our  metallic  circulation  by  slow  and 
cautious  approaches,  so  that  in  about  four  years  it 
may  be  brought  to  full  maturity.  This  is  to  be  ef- 
fected by  beginning  with  the  substitution  of  un- 
coined bullion  for  coined  gold,  at.  fixed  high  prices, 
which  is  to  be  gradually  lowered  till  the  rate  of  ex- 
change will  allow  the  general  use  of  coined  money 
at  the  usual  mint  v?  lue.  The  plan  :s  understood  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  one  of  the 
ablest  political  economists  of  the  age,  and  a person 
who  unites  the  advantages  of  deep  philosophical 
study  to  those  of  extensive  commercial  experience. 
The  prospect,  however,  of  resuming  cash  payments 
even  on  such  conditions,  and  at  periods  so  remote, 
has  already  had  the  effect  of  lowering,  not  only 
bank  stock,  [bank  stock  had  fallen  from  250  to  240] 
but  the  Funds  in  general.  Any  measure  which  threat- 
ens to  restrict  the  employment  of  circulating  capi- 
tal is  viewed  with  the  most  serious  apprehension  by 
those  who  best  understand  the  nature  of  our  com- 
mercial embarrassments,  and  the  increased  difficul- 
ty of  supporting  our  superabundant  population. 

^ [It  is  said  that  if:  the  government*" would  pay  the 
‘c?c.£ts  which  it  owes  'to  the  bank,  that  specie  pay- 


ments might  be  resumed!  This  might  easily  happen, 
because  it  appears  that  the  bank  owes  33  millions, 
and  holds  36  in  public  securities.] 

Pi  ead  stuffs.  Value,  as  calculated  at  the  average 
market  prices,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  all  foreign 
and  colonial  corn,  grain,  meal  and  Hour,  imported 
into  Great  Britain. 

Year  1812 U, 267.350  3 1 

1813  2,192,592  3 6 

1814  2,815,319  4 0 

1815  793,243  8 11 

1816  942,497  19  J7 

1817  6,403,893  10  6 

1818  10,908,140  0 2 

The  above  is  important  as  shewing  how  the  im- 
portation of  corn  has  drawn  eleven  millions  out  of 
the  country  this  year;  consequently  has  turned  the 
exchange  against  us,  raised  the  price  of  gold,  and 
made  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  impossible. 
Gold  was  cheap  in  1815,  when  little  com  was  im- 
ported. London  paper. 

Expedition  of  the  law!  A woman,  at  Coventry, 
stole  a piece  of  cotton  valued  at  10s.  she  was  im- 
mediately arrested,  committed,  presented  by  the 
grand  jury,  tried,  found  guilty  and  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  Ml  this  happened  in  the  space  of  tivo- 
hours'  The  poor  creature  had  theretofore  sustained 
an  excellent  character — certainly,  they  cannot  hang 
her  by  procechngs  such  as  are  above  stated. 

SPAIN. 

It  is  said  that  the  king  of  Spain,  sometime  in 
April  last,  called  his  council  tqgether  to  advise  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  his  revolted  colonies,  and 
desired  them  all  to  express  their  sentiments  without 
spiy  reserve;  accordingly  twenty -two  of  the  mem- 
bers recommended  a compromise  with  the  revolu- 
tionists.— which  so  exasperated  the  king,  that  not- 
withstanding he  had  urged  them  to  give  their  opi- 
nions freely,  be  immediately  dismissed  them  from 
his  service!  A majority  of  the  council  were  in  favor 
of  prosecuting  the  war. 

Two  captains  in  the  Spanish  navy,  [brigadiers  of 
marine]  have  been  broke  for  refusing  to  take  com- 
mand of  two  74’s  destined  for  Lima— and  the  king 
says  that  all  shall  be  broke  who  refuse  in  tins  criti- 
cal state  of  his  kingdom  to  perform  them  duty. 

Some  of  the  vessels  to  serve  as  transports  in  the 
“grand  expedition”  against  Buenos  Ayres,  have  ar- 
rived— about  forty  are  English.  It  is  hirtted,  that  the 
British  government  has  given  orders  to  their  cruizers 
to  capture  all  vessels  under  their  flag,  conveying 
troops. 

Spain  is  a prey  to  bands  of  robbers— sometimes 
200  in  a gang,  who  lay  towns  under  contribution 
and  make  the  highways  impassable  without  power- 
ful escorts. 

PORTUGAL. 

Claims  of  Portugal. — A notice  has  been  issued  in 
Portugal  by  the  board  of  Commerce,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  Portuguese  government  is  prepar- 
ing to  claim  of  the  United  States  the  amount  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  their  merchants,  in  consequence 
of  the  captures  by  privateers  under  the  Artigas  flag. 
The  notice  is  as  follows: 

(fThe  royal  board  of  commerce  to  all  his  majesty's  sub~ 

jects , makes  known: 

“That  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order  that 
the  owners  or  those  interested  in  the  vessels  insult- 
ed. robbed  or  captured  bv  the  pirates,  presentlegal 
proofs  of  the  losses  they  have  sustained,  in  order 
that  the  necessary  claims  may  be  made  upon  the  IJ. 
States.  For  this  purpose,  the  persons  interested  in 
those  losses  are  required  to  exhibit  the  above  men- 
tioned documents,  within  flirty  days  after  the  date 
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of  the  present  notice,  that  they  mav  be  submitted  to  j 
his  majesty  for  his  royal  determination. 

“In  virtue  whereof  the  said  board  has  directed  the 
above  to  be  published,  in  consequence  of  the  order 
received  from  the  secretary  of  state  and  war  depart- 
ment, dated  the  23d  inst. 

(Signed)  Jose  Aiiursio  das  Neves. 

“Lisbon,  28th  April,  1819.” 

(£j'Wc  intend,  as  soon  as  we  get  a little  relieved 
of.  our  present  engagements,  to  speak  to  the  priva- 
teering business  which  has  been  carried  on  from  the 
United  States  It  may  be,  that  we  are  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  damages  sustained  by  Portugal, 
us  individuals;  but  we  cannot  see  how,  as  a nation, 
vve  can  be  called  upon  for  indemnity. 

GKHMAXT. 

The  house  of  Schwartz  and  Rottick,  merchants  of 
Hamburg,  has  failed  for  two  millions  of  marcs  ban- 
co. 

PRUSSIA. 

By  the  following,  translated  for  the  Columbian, 
we  are  happy  to  observe  that  some  people,  even  in 
Prussia,  begin  to  think  that  they  have  rights  The 
german  journals  speak  of  a tumultuous  scene  which 
lately  took  place  at  Berlin. 

We  understand  (says  the  Straaburgh  Courier,)  by 
letters  from  Berlin,  that  an  event  lately  happened  in 
that  city,  that  exhibits  such  astateofthe  publiemind, 
as  to  have  created  a considerable  share  of  alarm.  On 
the  2d  or  3d  of  April,  while  his  majesty  was  enjoy- 
ing his  daily  promenade,  and  about  to  enter  the 
park,  through  the  Brandenburg  gate,  his  progress 
was  suddenly  impeded  by  a crowd,  consisting  of 
about  1500  burghers,  who  approached  his  coach, 
bearing  several  petitions. 

The  king  received  these  papers,  and  hastily  pe- 
rused some  of  them.  The  whole  were  uniform  in 
their  prayer  or  demand,  that  a constitution  should 
be  granted  to  Prussia,  agreeably  to  the  solemn  pro- 
mises which  had  been  so  often  repeated. 

The  king,  displeased  at  the  importunity  of  the 
crowd,  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  on;  but  the 
people  completely  obstructed  the  passage,  and  pre- 
vented the  horses  advancing, at  the  same  time  observ- 
ing, that  the  father  of  his  country  could  not  refuse 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  sacrificed 
their  property  and  their  blood  in  the  public  service, 
and  that  they  demanded  nothing  but  what  was  in 
unison  with  law7  and  order. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  demands  were 
made,  and  the  time  and  place  chosen,  it  is  presumed 
they  must  have  had  an  evil  origin.  The  king  at 
length  gave  orders  for  the  guard  of  a neighboring 
post  to  advance  and  disperse  the  multitude.  This 
guard,  entirely  composed  of  landwehr,  (militia)  was 
negligent  in  the  execution  of  the  order.  The  peo- 
ple finally  opposed  no  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  king,  and  dispersed,  observing  aloud,  that  if 
their  numbers  were  despised,  they  could  immediate- 
ly assemble  30,000  persons,  who  were  animated 
with  the  same  sentiments. 

SWEDEN. 

The  late  arrivals  from  Europe  inform  us,  that  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  have  sig- 
nified to  the  king  of  Sweden,  (Rernadotte)  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  quit  the  throne.  This 
intimation,  as  might  be  expected,  had  produced 
many  intemperate  remonstrances,  and  several  let- 
ters passed  between  these  royal  personages,  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia  had  refused  to  receive  any  more 
letters  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  but  had  offered 
him  a government  somewhere,  with  a large  re- 
venue, and  in  this  state  of  things  a minister  was  de- 
puted from  the  French  covert  to  intercede  for  the 


the  king  of  Sweden.  All  this  may  not  be  true;  but 
we  have  never  doubted  that  such  an  event  w ould  oc- 
cur at  no  distant  period.  To  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  circumstance  of  one  king  elbowing 
another  from  otfihis  throne  is  of  very  little  moment 
— but  this  case  covers  a very  important  moral,  and 
conveys  a very  important  lesson,  and  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  feelings  and  view’s  ofth esc  “legitimates” 
and  honorable  allies. — National  Ad. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

The  police  of  Vienna  (says  a London  paper)  is 
stated,  in  an  article  from  that  place,  to  have  discov- 
ered a secret  cypherused  by  persons,  who  by  means 
of  the  English  journals,  correspond  vfith  Napolcoit; 
and  that  thus  an  advertisement,  relating  in  appear- 
ance to  ordinary  family  aff  airs,  being  read  by  means 
of  this  secret  cypher,  presents  a political  meaning 
very  remarkable.  Wliat  terror  is  there  in  the  nanie 
of  Napoleon! 

CHINA. 

Mr.  Topliff,  of  Boston,  states  that  the  amount  df 
property  exported  from  Canton  the  last  year  by  the 
Americans,  exceeded  that  by  the  English  East  Ifi- 
dia  company  nearly  half  a million  of  dollars.  The 
amount  of  exports  by  the  Americans  nearly  8,000,000 
— and  by  the  English  about  7,500,000. 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  British  are  still  extending  their  dominions. 
They  talk  about  ex-rajahs  and  ex-nabobs  with  no 
more  ceremony  than  of  Bonaparte  as  ex-emperor. 
Some  rajah  had  made  his  escape  from  confinement 
and  the  cry  was  up. 

The  cotton  crop  wras  expected  to  be  very  abun- 
dant. The  importations  of  bullion  from  China  and 
Europe  had  made  money  pretty  plenty  at  Calcutta, 
so  that  the  company’s  6 per  cent,  paper  was  only  at 
2a  dis. 

After  storming  a fort  called  Nowan,  the  British 
put  436  persons  to  the  sword,  grievously  wounded 
80,  and  magnanimously  spared  the  balance  of  the 
garrison,  about  100  persons. 

Curious  Advertisement. — The  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  Granway’s  Daily  Advertiser, 
printed  in  Calcutta,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1818:-. 
— “Be  it  known  that  six  fair  and  pretty  young  la- 
dies, with  twTo  sweet  and  engaging  children,  lately 
imported  from  Europe,  having  the  roses  of  health 
blooming  on  their  cheeks,  and  joy  sparkling  in  their 
eyes,  possessing  amiable  tempers,  and  highly  ac- 
complished, yielding  tacitly  to  all  necessary  wishes. 
whom  the  most  indifferent  cannot  behold  without 
expressions  of  r pture,  are  to  be  raffled  for  next 
door  to  the  British  Gallery.— Scheme,  20  tickets,  at 
12  rupees  each.  The  highest  of  the  three  throw's, 
doubtless,  takes  the  most  fascinating,  &c.” 

CANADA. 

The  Missisaguas  Indians  have  ceded  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  2,748,000  acres  of  land,  in  the  rear 
of  Rowden,  Huntingdon,  Hungerford,  Sheffield, 
Henchbroke,  and  Bedford;  thence  N.  to  the  Ottawa 
river;  thence  down  the  Ottawa  to  Nepean;  thence 
from  the  rear  of  Nepean,  continuing  a course  ad- 
joining and  in  rear  of  Marlborough,  Montague, 
Elrnsly,  Burgess,  and  North  Crosby,  to  Bedford,  in 
Upper  Canada. 

This  tract  embraces  the  river  Missiguinippi  from 
its  source  until  its  entrance  into  the  lake  Chaudere 
or  the  Ottaw'a  river,  equal  to  about  forty-six  town- 
ships. 

DEIGNING  FAMILIES  OF  EUROPE. 

There  are  at  present  twelve  families  in  Europe, 
that  are  dignified  by  the  possession  of  royal  crowns, 
and  eight  that  reign  under  the  titles  of  grand  dukes, 
duke's  and  princes,  making  altogether  twenty  reign- 
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ing  families.  Of  the  twelve  royal  families,  there 
are  two  French,  eight  German,  one  Italian  by  de- 
scent, but  German  by  patrimony,  and  one  Asiatic. 
We  shall  name  them  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

J.  ( he  family  of  Alsaace.  t his  lord  is  the  com- 
. mon  stock  of  the  houses  of  Hapsbourg  and  Lorraine, 
now  confounded  in  the  house  of  Zar'mgen,  whence 
that  of  Baden  is  derived.  The  house  of  Lorraine 
reigns  in  Austria,  Tuscany  and  Modena.  In  this 
latter  country  it  has,  within  our  time,  taken  the  name 
•of  Este. 

. 2.  The  family  of  Bcrnadotte,  that  reigns  over 
Scandanavia. 

3.  The  house  of  Capet  or  of  France,  is  continued 
in  the  family  of  Bourbon,  which  reigns  in  France, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  provisionally  in  Lucca,  until  it 
recovers  the  state  of  Parma.  There  is  another  Ca- 
petian  branch  which,  however,  is  not  the  issue  of 
legitimate  marriage.  From  this  bastard  scion 
springs  the  house  of  Braganza,  that  reigns  in  Portu- 
gal- 

4.  The  house  of  Guelfe,  is  originally  of  Italy, 
where,  however,  it  has  no  possessions. — It  is  the 
younger  branch  of  the  ancient  and  real  house  of 
Este.  The  Guelfes  are  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  younger  of  which  bears  the  crown6  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Hanover;  while  the  elder, 
Jess  favored  by  fortune,  but  not  less  illustrious  by 
the  merit  of  its  princes,  reigns  under  the  name  of 
Brunswick. 

5.  The  house  of  Hohenzollern  experienced  a si- 
milar fate  as  that  of  the  Guelfes.  The  elder  branch 
of  this  family  has  preserved  its  modest  patrimony  in 
Suabia,  while  the  younger  branch,  transplanted  to 
the  north,  has  founded  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

“The  house  of  Holstein  bears  the  imperial  crown 
of  Russia,  and  that  of  Denmark;  and  not  long  since 
it  reigned  also  in  Sweden.  One  of  the  branches  of 
this  house  governs  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenbourg. 

7.  The  house  of  Nassau  is  also  one  of  those  of 
which  the  younger  branch  has  acquired  a more 
brilliant  destiny  than  the  elder.  After. many  vicis- 
situdes, the  younger  line  of  this  house  is  seated  on 
the  throne  of  the  Netherlands;  the  elder  governs 
the  duchy  of  Nassau. 

8.  The  house  of  Osman,  of  Turkish  origin, 
now  reduced  by  a barbarous  policy  to  one  prince 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  two  young  children. 

9.  The  house  of  Savoy,  This  house  bears  the 
crown  of  Sardinia. 

10.  .-The  house  of  Wettin,  or  of  Misnia,  which 
reigns  in  Saxony,  where  the  younger  line  bears  the 
royal  title.  The  cider  branch  is  Yionored  with  se- 
veral ducal  and  grand  ducal  titles. 

11.  The  house  of  Wittelbach  bears  the  crown  of 
Bavaria. 

The  following  families  are  of  different  religions. 

Those  of  Alsaace,  Lorraine,  Hohenzollern,  Hol- 
stein, Wettin  or  Misnia.  One  family  is  Mussulman. 

j Petersburg  Intelligencer. 


CHRONICLE. 

Great  dispatch  of  mails. — By  an  article  from  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  we  learn  that  a contract  has  been  made, 
by  which  the  mail  from  New  Orleans  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  Baltimore  in  10  or  11  days,  and  in  a simi- 
lar period  from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans. 

We  may  now  hope  to  get  the  Register  to  New 
Orleans  more  regularly.  In  general,  about  one  pa- 
per arrives  there  in  a month;  yet  there  are  no  com- 
plaints from  any  other  part  of  Louisiana,  though 
we  serve  a number  of  places!  iVe  lately  advised 
the  post  master  general  of  this  remarkable  fact,  and 


have  been  politely  assured  that  it  should  be  imrac* 
diately  attended  to. 

Mediterranean  squadron.  It  is  said  that  com.  Stew- 
art, in  the  U.  S.  ship  Franklin,  has  sailed  for  Na- 
ples, to  offer  Iris  services  to  escort  the  emperor  oi* 
Austria  and  king  of  Sicily  over  to  Palermo,  which 
they  were  about  to  visit. 

Some  reports  are  circulated  of  a laxity  of  disci- 
pline prevailing  in  our  squadron,  and  an  abuse  of  the 
luxuries  which  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  pre- 
sent. Except  as  a school,  there  does  not  appear 
any  use  for  keeping  up  so  great  a force  in  this  sea. 

Emigration.  The  following  accounts  of  the  arri- 
val of  passengers  from  Europe  were  found  in  a sin- 
gle newspaper  of  Monday  last. 


At  Baltimore, 
New  York, 

Philadelphia 


Norfolk 


16.)  English,  via  Havre  de  Grace. 
77  ditto  from  Liverpool. 


31  ditto 
25  French, 
ll6’English, 
45  ditto 
43  English, 


Bristol. 
Bordeaux. 
Havre  de  Grace,. 
Liverpool. 
London. 
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It  is  probable  that  this  amount  is  considerably 
above  the  present  daily  average.  It  may,  however, 
taking  into  account  the  great  number  who  reach  the 
United  States  via  the  British  possessions  in  Ame- 
rica, fairly  be  estimated  as  exceeding  300  per  diem. 

Hunker’s  Hill.  The  44th  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Burker’s  Hill,  was  handsomely  observed  on  the 
17th  inst.  by  the  military  of  Boston,  Charlestown, 
Salem,  &c. 

Navigation.  Letters  written  at  Liverpool  to  the 
United  States,  via  Boston,  hadansvvers  at  Liverpool, 
by  way  of  New  York,  in  thirty  eight  days! 

Ohio.  Wc  are  glad  to  be  assured  that- is  wholly  a 
mistake  to  believe,  that  the  proposed  calling  of  a 
convention  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a project  to. 
permit  the  introduction  of  slaves. 

Specie.  It  is  estimated  that  800,000  dollars  in  spe- 
cie have  been  drawn  from  Ohio  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  for  the  hank  of  the  United  States. 

The  steam  boat  Walk-in-the~ivater,  left  Buffalo 
on  Saturday  the  12th  instant,  on  her  first  trip  to 
Michilimackinac,  with  nearly  100  passengers  and  a 
great  freight,  valued  at  200,000  dollars.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  she  would  return  to  Buffalo  before  thp 
29th.  Among  the  passengers,  wasmaj.  gen.  Brown 
and  suite,  and  several  other  officers  of  the  army. 

It  is  contemplated  to  build  a wharf  or  pier  at  Buf- 
falo, 1000  feet  long,  which  it  is  supposed  will  make 
a good  and  convenient  harbour. 

Locusts,  in  great  numbers,  have  appeared  in  Loui- 
siana. They  are  harmless,  except  on  account  of  the 
noise  which  they  make. 

president’s  Totrn. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  colonel  R.  J.  A Trigs,  dated 
Cherokee  Agency,  3ls£  A fay,  1819. 

“The  President,  last  week,  passed  through  the 
Cherokee  nation  on  the  road  leading  from  Georgia 
to  Nashville.  I am  informed  that  he  visited  the 
missionary  school,  where  about  sixty  Indian  chil- 
dren were  receiving  instruction  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan.  This  must  have  been  interesting  to  him  and 
to  the  school, 

“We  have  a fine  season,  and  an  appearance  of 
abundance  of fruit  and  bread.  The  bankers  and  bro 
kers  have  no  effect  on  vegetation;  and  we  have 
neither  tythes  nor  taxes.  I hope  our  gratitude  will 
keep  pace  with  our  enjoyments.” 
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National  Interests. 

Jkldrats  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 

domestic  industry , to  the  citizens  oj  the  Uttited  States. 

No.  IX. CONTINUED. 

It  is  now  proper  to  enum  rate  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances from  which  it  may  be  inferred — that 
manufacturing  establishments  not  only  occasion  a pog 
alive  augmentation  of  the  produce  and  revenue  of  the 
society,  but  that  they  contribute  essentially  to  rendering 
them  greater  than  they  cbuld possibly  be,  without  such 
establishments. 

These  circumstances  arc— 

1.  The  division  of  labor. 

2.  An  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery. 

3.  Additional  employment  to  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, not  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  business. 

4.  The  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign 
countries. 

5.  The  furnishing  greater  scope  for  the  diversity 
of  talents  and  dispositions  winch  discriminate  men 
from  each  other. 

6.  The  affording  a more  ample  and  various  field 
for  enterprize. 

7.  '!  he  creating,  in  some  instances,  a new,  and 
securing,  in  all,  a more  certain  and  steady  demand 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil. 

Each  of  these  circumstances  has  a considerable 
influence  upon  the  total  mass  of  industrious  effort 
in  a community:  together,  they  add  to  it,  a degree 
of  energy  and  effect,  which  are  not  easily  conceiv- 
ed. Some  comments  upon  eaqh  of  them,  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  have  been  stated,  may  serve  to 
explain  their  importance. 

1.  As  to  the  division  of  labor. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  thing  of  greater  moment  in  the  econo- 
my of  a nation,  than  the  proper  division  of  labor, 
The  separation  of  occupations,  causes  each  to  be 
carried  to  a much  greater  perfection,  than  it  could 
possibly  acquire,  if  they  were  blended.  This  arises 
principally  from  three  circumstances. 

1st.  The  greater  skill  and  dexterity  naturally  re- 
sulting from  a constant  and  undivided  application 
to  a single  object.  It  is  evident,  that  these  proper- 
ties must  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  complica- 
tion of  objects,  and  the  number  among  which  the 
attention  is  distracted. 

2d.  The  economy  of  time,  by  avoiding  the  loss 
of  it*  incident  to  a frequent  transition  from  one  ope- 
ration to  another  of  a different  nature.  This  de- 
pends on  various  circumstances;  the  transition  itself 
— the  orderly  disposition  of  the  implements,  ma- 
chines, and  materials  employed  in  the  operation  to 
be  relinquished — the  preparatory  steps  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  one  the  interruption  of  the 
impulse  which  the  mind  of  the  workman  acquires, 
from  being  engaged  in  a particular  operation— 
the  distractions,  hesitations,  and  reluctances,  which 
attend  the  passage  from  one  kind  of  business  to  ano- 
ther. 

•jd.  An  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery.  A 
man  occupied  on  a single  object,  will  have  it/more 
in  his  power,  and  will  be  more  naturally  led  to  ex- 
rrt  his  imagination  in  devising  methods  to  facilitate 
and  abridge  labor,  than  if  he  were  perplexed  by  a 
variety  of  independent  and  dissimilar  operations. 
Besides  tins,  the  fabricative  of  machines  in  nume- 
rous instances,  becoming  itself  a distinct  trade,  the 
artist  who  follows  it,  has  all  the  advantages  which 
have  been  enumerated,  for  improvement  in  this 
particular  art:  and  in  both  ways  the  invention  and 
application  of  machinery  arc  extended. 

And  from  these  causes,  united,  the  mere  separa- 
tely of  the  occupation  of  the  cultivator  from  that 


of  the  artificer,  has  the  effect  of  augmenting  the 
productive  powers  of  labor,  and  with  them,  the 
total  mass  of  the  produce  or  revenue  of  a country 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  the  utility  of 
artificers  or  manufacturers,  towards  promoting  an 
increase  of  productive  industry,  is  apparent  . 

II.  As  to  an  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery,  a. 
point,  which,  though  partly  anticipated, requires  to 
be  placed  in  one  or  two  additional  lights. 

The  employment  of  machinery  forms  an  item  cf 
great  importance  in  the  general  mass  of  national 
industry.  *Tis  an  artificial  force,  brought  in  aid  of 
the  natural  force  of  man;  and,  to  all  the  purposes 
of  labor,  is  an  increase  of  hands;  an  accession  of 
streqg-th,  unincumbered  tooby  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  laborer.  May  it  not  therefore  be  fairly 
inferred,  that  these  occupations  which  give  greatest 
scope  to  the  U6e  of  this  auxiliary,  contribute  most  to 
the  general  stock  of  industrious  eff  ort,  and,  in  coil- 
sequence,  to  the  general  product  of  industry’ 

It  shall  be  taken  for  granted  and  the  truth  of  the 
position  referred  to  observation,  that  manufacturing 
pursuits  are  susceptible  in  a greater  degree  of  the 
application  of  machinery,  than  those  of  agriculture. 
If  so,  all  the  difference  is  lost  to  a community,  which, 
instead  of  manufacturing  for  itself,  procures  tlie 
fabrics  requisite  to  its  supply  from  other  countries. 
The  substitution  of  foreign  for  domestic  manufactures 
is  a transfer  to  foreign  nations  of  the  advantages  ac- 
cn/ing  from  the  employment  of  machinery  in  the  modes 
in  •which  it  is  capable  of  being  employed,  ■ with  most  utili- 
ty, and  to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  cotton-mill,  invented  in  England,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  is  a signal  illustration  of  the  ge- 
neral proposition,  which  has  just  been  advanced. 

In  consequence  of  it,  all  the  different  process  for 
spinning  cotton  are  performed  by  means  of  ma- 
chines, which  are  put  in  motion  by  water;  and  at- 
tended chiefly  by  women  and  children;  and  by  a smaller 
number  of  persons,  in  the  whole,  than  are  requisite 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  spinning.  And  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  great  moment,  that  the  operations  of  the 
mill  continue  with  convenience  during  the  night, 
as  well  as  through  the  day.  The  prodigious  effect 
of  such  a machine  is  easily  conceived.  To  this  inven- 
tion is  to  be  attributed  essentially  the  immense 
progress,  which  has  been  so  suddenly  made  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  various  fabrics  of  cotton. 

III.  As  to  the  additional  employment  of  classes  cf 
the  community,  not  originally  engagedinthe  parti- 
cular business. 

This  is  not  among  the  least  valuable  of  the  means 
by  which  manufacturing  institutions  contribute  to 
augment  the  general  stock  cf  industry  and  produc- 
tion. In  places  where  those  institutions  prevail,  be- 
sides the  persons  regularly  engaged  in  them,  thev 
afford  occasional  and  extra  employment  to  indus- 
trious individuals  and  families,  who  are  willing  to 
devote  the  leisure  resulting  from  the  intermission 
of  their  ordinary  pursuits  to  collateral  labors  as  a 
resource  for  multiplying  their  acquisitions  or  their 
enjoyments.  The  husbandman  himself  experiences  a 
new  source  of  profit  and  support  from  the  increased 
industry  of  !us  wife  and  daughters,-  invited  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  demands  of  the  neighboring  maun  factories. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  occasional  employment 
to  classes  having  different  occupations,  there  ‘is  ano- 
ther of  a nature  allied  to  it,  and  of  a similar  ten- 
dency. This  is  the  employment  of  persons  who 
would  cthevwise  be  idle  (and  in  manv  cases,  a bur- 
then on  the  community)  cither  from  the  bias  oUem- 
per,  habit,  infirmity  of  body,  or  some  other  cause, 
indisposing  or  disqualifying  them  for  the  toils  of  the 
countiy.  It  is  worthy  cf  particular  remark,  that  in 
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general  women  and  children  are  rendered  more 
useful,  and  the  latter  more  early  useful,  by  manu- 
facturing- establishments,  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  Of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton manufactories  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  computed 
that  four-sevenths  nearly  are  women  and  children;  of 
whom  the  greatest  proportion  are  children , and  many  of 
them  of  a tender  age . 

And  thus  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of 
manufactures,  and  one  of  no  small  consequence,  to 
give  occasion  to  the  exertion  of  a greater  quantity 
af  industry,  even  by  the  same  number  of  persons, 
where  they  happen  to  prevail,  than  would  exist,  if 
there  were  no  such  establishments. 

IV.  As  to  the  promoting  of  emigration  from  fo- 
reign countries. 

Men  reluctantly  quit  one  course  of  occupation  and 
livelihood  for  another,  unless  invited  to  it  by  very 
apparent  and  proximate  advantages.  Many,  who 
would  go  from  one  country  to  another,  if  they  had 
a prospect  of  continuing,  with  more  benefit,  the  cal- 
lings to  which  they  have  been  educated,  will  not 
often  be  tempted  to  change  their  situation  by  the 
hope  of  doing  better  in  some  other  way.  Manufac- 
turers, who  (listening  to  the  powerful  invitation  of 
a better  price  for  their  fabrics,  or  for  their  labor; 
greater  cheapness  of  provisions  and  raw  materials; 
of  an  exemption  from  the  chief  part  of  the  taxes, 
burdens,  and  restraints,  which  they  endure  in  the  old 
world;  of  great  personal  independence  and  conse- 
quence, under  the  operation  of  a more  equal  go- 
vernment; and  of  what  is  far  more  precious  than 
mere  religious  toleration,  a perfect  equality  of  re- 
ligious privileges)  would  probably  flock  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  United  Statesto  pursue  their  own  trades, 
or  professions,  if  they  were  once  made  sensible  of 
the  advantages  they  would  enjoy,  and  were  inspired 
with  an  assurance  of  encourag-ement  and  employ- 
ment; will,  with  difficulty,  be  induced  to  transplant 
themselves,  with  a view  of  becoming  cultivators  of 
land. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  U. 
States  to  open  every  possible  avenue  to  emigration 
from  abroad,  it  affords  a weighty  argument  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  which,  for  the  vea- 
son  just  assigned,  will  have  the  strongesttendency  to 
multiply  the  inducements  to  it. 

Here  is  perceived  an  important  resource,  not  only 
for  extending  the  population,  and  with  it  the  useful 
and  productive  labor  of  the  country,  but  likewise 
fbr  the  prosecution  of  manufactures,  without  de- 
ducting from  the  number  of  hands  which  might 
otherwise  be  drawn  to  tillage,  and  even  for  the  in- 
demnification of  agriculture  for  such  as  might  hap- 
pen to  be  diverted  from  it.  Many,  whom  manufac- 
turing views  would  induce  to  emigrate,  would  af- 
terwards yield  to  the  temptations  which  the  parti- 
cular situation  of  this  country  holds  out  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  And  while  agriculture  would  in 
other  respects  derive  many  signal  and  unmiagled 
advantages  from  the  growth  of  manufactures,  it  is  a 
problem  whether  it  would  gain  or  lose,  as  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  number  of  persqns  employed  in  carry- 
ing it  on. 

V.  As  to  the  furnishing  greater  scope  for  the  di- 
versity of  talents  and  dispositions,  which  discrimi- 
nate men  from  each  other. 

This  is  a much  more  powerful  mean  of  augment- 
ingthe  fund  of  national  industry  than  may  at  first 
sight  appear.  It  is  a just  observation,  that  minds, 
of  the  strongest  and  most  active  powers  for  their 
proper  objects,  fall  below  mediocrity,  and  labor 
without  effect,  if  confined  to  uncongenial  pursuits. 
Audit  is  thence  to  bo  inferred*  that  the  restilt  of ; 


human  exertion  may  be  immensely  increased  by  di~ 
versifying  its  objects.  When  all  the  different  kinds 
of  industry  obtain  in  a community,  each  individual 
can  find  his  proper  element,  and  call  into  activity 
the  whole  vigor  of  his  nature.  And  the  community 
is  benefited  by  the  services  of  its  respective  mem- 
bers in  the  manner  in  which  each  can  serve  it  with 
most  effect. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  a remark  often  to  be  met 
with,  namely,  that  there  is, 'in  the  genius  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  a peculiar  aptitude  for  me- 
chanic improvements,  it  would  operate  as  a forci- 
ble reason  for  giving  opportunities  to  the  exercise 
of  that  species  of  talent,  by  the  propogation  of  ma- 
nufactures. 

VI.  As  to  the  affording  a more  ample  and  various 
field  for  enterprize. 

This  also  is  of  greater  consequence  in  the  gene- 
ral scale  of  national  exertion,  than  might  perhaps 
on  a superficial  view  be  supposed,  and  has  effects 
not  altogether  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  cir- 
cumstance last  noticed. — To  cherish  and  stimulate 
the  activity  of  the  human  mind  by  multiplying  the 
objects  of  enterprize,  is  not  among  the  least  consi- 
derable oftlve  expedients,  by  which  the  wealth  of 
a nation  may  be  promoted.  Even  things,  in  them- 
selves not  positively  advantageous,  sometimes 
becomes  so,  by  their  tendency  to  provoke  exertion. 
— Every  new  scene  which  is  opened  to  the  busy 
nature  of  man,  to  rouse  and  exert  itself,  is  the  ad- 
dition of  a new  energy  to  the  general  stock  of  ef- 
fort. 

The  spirit  of  enterprize,  useful  and  prolific  as  it 
is,  must  necessarily  be  contracted  or  expanded  in 
proportion  to  the  simplicity  or  variety  of  the  occu- 
pations and  productions  which  are  to  be  found  in  a 
society,  /t  must  be  less  in  a nation  of  mere  culti- 
vators than  in  a nation  of  cultivators  and  merchants; 
less  in  a nation  of  cultivators  and  merchants,  than 
in  a nation  of  cultivators,  artificers  and  merchants. 

VII.  As  to  the  creating,  in  some  instances,  a new, 
and  securing  in  all  a more  certain  and  steady  de- 
mand for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil. 

This  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  indicated.  It  is  a princi- 
pal mean  by  which  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures contribute  to  an  augmentation  of  the  pro- 
duce or  revenue  of  a country,  and  has  an  immedi- 
ate and  direct  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exertions  of  the  husbandman 
will  be  steady  or  fluctuating,  vigorous  or  feeble,  in 
proportion  to  the  steadiness  or  fluctuation,  adequate-, 
ness  or  inadequateness  of  the  markets  on  which  he 
must  depend,  for  the  vent  of  the  surplus  which  may 
be  produced  by  his  labor;  and  that  such  surplus,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  will  lje  greater  or 
less  in  the  same  proportion. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  vent,  a domestic  market  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a foreign  one;  because  it  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  far  more  to  be  relied  on. 

It  is  a primary  object  of  the  policy  of  nations,  to 
be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  subsistence  from 
their  own  soils;  and  manufacturing  nations,  as  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  endeavor  to  procure  from  the 
same  source,  the  raw  materials  necessavy  for  the*ir 
own  fabrics.  This  disposition,  urged  bv  the  spirit 
of  monopoly,  is  sometimes  even  carried  to  an  inju- 
dicious extreme.  It  seems  not  always  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  nations  which  have  neither  mines  nor 
manufactures  can  only  obtain  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles of  which  they  stand  in  need,  by  an  exchange  of 
the  products  of  their  soils;  and  that  if  those  who  can 
best  famish  them  with  such  articles,  are  vmwilK-ng 
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t'o  give  a due  course  to  this  exchange,  they  must  of 
necessity  make  every  possible  effort  to  manufacture 
for  themselv  es;  tue  eiiectoi  wnich  iS,  that  the  manu- 
facturing nations  abridge  the  natural  advantages  oj 
their  situation , through  an  unwillingness  to  permit  the 
agricultural  countries  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  theirs, 
and  sacrifice  the  interest  of  a mutually  beneficial  in- 
tercourse to  the  vain  project  ot  selling  every  thing 
and  buying  nothing. 

But  it  is  also  a consequence  of  the  policy  which 
has  been  noted,  that  the  foreign  demand  for  the 
products  ofagricultural  countries  is  in  a great  degree 
rather  casual  and  occasional,  than  certain  or  con- 
stant. To  what  extent  injurious  interruptions  of 
the  demand  for  some  of  the  staple  commodities  ot 
the  United  States,  may  have  been  experienced  from 
that  cause,  must  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  but  it  may  be  safely  affirm- 
ed that  such  interruptions  are  at  times  very  incon- 
veniently felt,  and  that  cases  not  frequently  occur, 
in  which  markets  are  so  confined  and  restricted,  as 
to  render  the  demand  very  unequal  to  the  supply. 

Independently  likewise  of  the  artificial  impedi- 
ments which  are  created  by  the  policy  in  question, 
there  ae  natural  causes  lending  to  render  the  external 
demand  for  the  surplus  of  agricultural  nations  a pre- 
carious reliance.  The  difference  of  seasons  in  the 
Countries  which  are  the  consumers,  make  immense 
differences  in  the  produce  of  their  own  soils,  in 
'different  years,  and  consequently  in  the  degrees  of 
their  necessity  for  foreign  supply.  Plentiful  har- 
vests with  them,  especially  if  similar  ones  occur  at 
the  same  time  in  the  countries  which  are  the  fur- 
nishers, occasion  of  courso  a glut  in  the  markets  of 
the  latter. 

Consideringhowfast  and  how  much  the  progress 
of  new  settlements  in  the  United  States  must  in- 
crease the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  and  weigh- 
ing the  tendency  of  the  system  which  prevails 
among  most  of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe; 
■whatever  dependence  may  be  placed  on  the  force 
of  natural  circumstances  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
an  artificial  policy;  there  appear  strong  reasons  to  re- 
gard the  foreign  demand  for  that  surplus,  as  too  uncer- 
■ ain  a reliance , and  to  desire  a substitute  for  it  in  an 
extensive  domestic  market. 

To  secure  such  a market  there  is  no  other  expedient 
than  to  promote  manufacturing  establishments.  Ma- 
nufacturers, who  constitute  the  most  numerous  class, 
after  the  cultivators  of  land,  are  for  that  reason  the 
principal  consumers  of  the  surplus  of  their  labor. 

This  idea  of  an  extensive  domestic  market  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  soil  isofthe  first  consequence. 
It  is,  of  all  things,  that  which  most  effectually  con- 
duces to  a flourishing  state  of  agriculture.  If  the 
effect  of  manufactories  should  be  to  detach  a por- 
tion of  the  hands,  which  would  otherwise  be  en- 
gaged in  tillage,  it  might  possibly  cause  a smaller 
quantity  of  lands  to  be  under  cultivation:  but  by 
their  tendency  to  procure  a more  certain  demand 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  they  would  at 
the  same  time,  cause  the  lands  which  were  in  culti- 
vation, to  be  better  improved  and  more  productive. 
And  while,  by  their  influence,  the  condition  of  each 
individual  farmer  would  be  meliorated,  the  total 
mass  of  agricultural  production  would  probably  be 
increased.  Forthis  must  evidently  depend  as  much, 
if  not  more,  upon  tlve  degree  of  improvement,  than 
upon  the  number  of  acres  under  culture. 

It  merits  particular  observation,  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  manufactories  not  only  furnishes  a market 
for  those  articles  which  have  been  accustomed  to  be  pro- 
duced in  abundance  in  a country,  but  it  likewise  oro 


ates  a demand  for  such  as  were  either  unknown,  or  pro- 
duced in  inconsiderable  quantities.  The  bowels,  as 
well  as  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  ransacked  for 
articles  which  were  before  neglected.  Animals, 
plants  and  minerals  acquire  a utility  and  value, 
which  were  before  unexplored. 

The  foregoing  considerations  seem  sufficient  to 
establish,  as  general  propositions,  that  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  nations  to  div  ersify  the  industrious  pursuits 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  theth — that  the  es- 
tablishment of  manufactures  is  calculated  not  only  to  in- 
crease the  general  stock  of  useful  and  productive  labor , 
but  even  to  improve  the  state  of  agricidture  in  parti- 
cular, certainly  to  advance  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it.  There  are  other  views- 
that  will  be  hereafter  taken  of  the  subject,  which 
it  is  conceived  will  serve  to  confirm  these  infe- 
rences. 

1.  If  the  system  of  perfect  liberty  to  industry  and 
commerce,  were  the  prevailing  system  of  nations, 
the  arguments  which  dissuade  a country  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  United  States,  from  the  zealous 
pursuit  of  manufactures,  would  doubtless  have  great 
force.  It  will  not  be  affirmed  that  they  might  not 
be  permitted,  with  few  exceptions,  to  serve  as  a 
rule  of  national  conduct.  In  such  a state  of  things, 
each  country  would  have  the  full  benefit  of  its  pe- 
culiar advantages*  to  compensate  foe  its  deficiencies 
or  disadvantages.  If  one  nation  was  in  a condition 
to  supply  manufactured  articles  on  better  terms 
than  another,  that  other  might  find  an  abundant  in- 
demnification in  a superior  capacity  to  furnish  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  And  a free  exchange,  mutually 
beneficial,  of  the  commodities  which  each  was  able 
to  supply,  on  the  best  terms,  might  be  carried  on 
between  them,  supporting  in  full  vigor  the  industry 
of  each.  And  though  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  others  which  will  be  unfolded 
hereafter,  render  it  probable  that  nations,  merety 
agricultural,  would  not  enjoy  the  same  degrees  of 
opulence,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  those 
which  united  manufactures  with  agriculture;  yet  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  lands  of  the  former, 
might,  in  the  end,  atone  for  an  inferior  degree  of 
opulence  in  the  meantime;  and  in  a casein  which 
opposite  considerations  are  pretty  equally  balanced, 
the  option  ought,  perhaps,  always  to  be  iniavor  of 
leaving  industry  to  its  own  direction.  But  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  mentioned  is  far  from  charac- 
terising the  general  policy  of  nations. — The  pre- 
valent one  has  been  regulated  by  an  opposite  spirit. 
The  consequence  of  it  is,  that  the  United  States  are, 
to  a certain  extent,  in  the  situation  of  a country 
precluded  from  foreign  commerce.  They  can  in- 
deed, without  difficulty,  obtain  from  abroad,  the  ma- 
nufactured supplies  of  which  they  are  in  want;  but 
they  experience  numerous  and  very  injurious  im- 
pediments to  the  emission  and  vent  of  their  own 
commodities.  Nor  is  this  the  case  in  reference  to  a 
single  foreign  nation  only.  The  regulations  of  seve- 
ral countries  with  which  we  have  the  most  exten- 
sive intercourse,  throw  serious  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  the  principal  staples  of  the  United  States. 
In  such  a position  of  things,  the  United  States  can- 
not exclrange  with  Europeon  equal  terms;  and  the 
want  of  reciprocity  would  render  them  the  victim  of 
a system,  which  would  induce  them  to  confine  their 
views  to  agriculture,  and  refrain  from  manufactures. 
A constant  and  increasing  necessity,  on  their  part, 
for  the  commodities  of  Europe,  and  only  a partial 
and  occasional  demand  for  their  own,  in  return, 
could  not  but  expose  them  to  a state  of  impoverish- 
ment, compared  with  the  opulence  to  which  their 
I political  and  natu.arl  advantages  authorise’ them  to 
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aspire.  Remarks  of  this  kind,  are  net  made  in  the 
spirit  of  complaint.  It  is  for  the  nations,  whose  re- 
gulations are  alluded  to,  to  judge  for  themselves, 
whether,  by  aiming  at  too  much,  they  do  not  lose 
more  than  they  gain.  It  is  for  the  United  States  to 
consider  by  what  means  they  can  render  themselves 
least  dependent  on  the  combinations,  right  or  wrong, 
of  foreign  policy.  It  is  no  small  consolation,  that 
already  the  measures  which  have  embarrassed  our 
trade,  have  accelerated  internal  improvements, 
which  upon  the  whole  have  bettered  our  affairs. 

To  diversify  and  extend  those  improvements,  is 
the  surest  and  safest  method  of  indemnifying  our- 
selves fpr  any  inconveniences,  which  those  or  simi- 
lar measures  have  a tendency  to  beget.  If  Europe 
will  not  take  from  us  the  products  of  our  soil,  upon 
terms  consistent  with  our  interest,  the  natural  re- 
medy is  to  contract  as  fast  as  possible  our  wants  of 
her 

2.  The  conversion  of  their  waste  into  cultivated 
lands,  is  certainly  a point  of  great  moment  in  the 
political  calculations  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
degree  in  which  this  may  possibly  be  retarded  by 
the  encouragement  of  manufactories,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  countervail  the  powerful  inducements  to 
affording  that  encouragement. 

An  observation  made  in  another  place,  is  of  a na- 
tureto  have  great  influence  upon  this  question — if 
itcannotbe  denied,  that  the  interests  even  of  agri-' 
culture  may  be  advanced  more  by  having  such  of 
the  lands  of  a state  as  are  occupied,  under  good 
cultivation,  than  by  having  a greater  quantity  occu- 
pied under  a much  inferior  cultivation;  and  if  manu- 
factories, for  the  reasons  assigned,  must  be  admit- 
ted to  have  a tendency  to  promote  a more  steady  and 
vigorous  cultivation  of  the  lands  occupied,  than 
would  happen  without  them,  it  will  follow,  that 
they  are  capable  of  indemnifying  a country  for  a 
diminution  of  the  progress  of  new  settlements;  and 
inay  serve  to  increase  both  the  capital  value  and  the 
income  of  its  lands,  even  though  they  should  abridge 
the  number  of  acres  under  tillage.  But  it  does  by 
no  means  follow  that  the  progress  of  new  settle- 
ments would  be  retarded  by  the  extension  of  manu- 
factures. The  desire  of  being  an  independent  pro- 
prietor of  land,  is  founded  on  such  strong  principles 
in  the  human  breast,  that  where  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  so,  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
the  proportion  will  be  small  of  those,  whose  situa- 
tions would  otherwise  lead  to  it,  who  would  be  di- 
verted from  it  towards  manufactures.  And  it  is 
highly  probable,  as  already  intimated,  that  the  ac- 
cession of  foreigners,  who,  originally  drawn  over  by 
manufacturing  views,  would  afterwards  abandon 
them  for  agricultural,  would  be  more  than  an  equi- 
valentfor  those  of  our  own  citizens,  who  might  hap- 
pen to  be  detached  from  them. 

The  remaining  objections  to  a particular  encou- 
ragement of  manufactures  in  the  U.  Staten  now  re- 
quire to  be  examined. 

One  of  these  turns  on  the  proposition,  that  in- 
dustry, if  left  to  itself,  will  naturally  find  its  way  to 
the  mostuseful  and  profitable  employment.  Whence 
.it  is  inferred,  that  manufactures,  without  the  aid  of 
government,  will  grow  up  as  soon,  and  as  fast  as  the 
natural  state  of  things,  and  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity may  require. 

Against  the  solidity  of  this  hypothesis,  in  the  full 
latitude  of  the  terms,  very  cogent  reasons  may  be 
offered.  These  have  'relation  to  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  habit,  and  the  spirit  of  imitation,  the  fear 
Of  want  of  success  in  untried  enterprizes,  the  intrin- 
sic difficulties  incident  to  first  essays  towards  a com- 
petion  with  those  who  have  previously  attained  to 


perfection  in  the  businesss  to  be  attempted;  the 
bounties,  premiums,  and  other  artificial  encou* 
ragements,  with  which  foreign  nations  second  the 
exertions  of  their  citizens,  in  the  branches  in  which 
they  are  to  be  rivalled. 

Experience  teaches,  that  men  are  often  so  much 
governed  by  what  they  are  accustomed  to  see  and 
practice,  that  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  im- 
provements, in  the  most  ordinary  occupations,  are 
adapted  with  hesitation,  reluctance,  and  by  slow 
gradations.  The  superiority  antecedently  enjoyed 
by  nations,  who  have  pre-occupied  and  perfected  a 
branch  of  industry,  constitutes  a more  formidable 
obstacle,  than  either  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  to  the  introduction  of  the  same  branch 
into  a country  in  which  it  did  not  before  exist.  I'o 
maintain  between  the  recent  establishments  of  one: 
country,  and  the  long  matured  establishments  of 
another  country,  a competition  upon  equal  terms, 
both  as  to  quality  and  price,  is  in  most  cases  imprac- 
ticable. The  disparity,  in  the  one,  or  in  the  other, 
or  in  both,  must  necessarily  be  so  considerable  us  to 
forbid  a successful  rivalship,  -without  the  extraordina- 
ry aid  and  protection  of  government. 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  a new  branch  of  industry  in  a country 
in  which  it  was  before  unknown,  consists  as  far  as 
the  instances  apply,  in  the  bounties,  premiums,  and 
other  aids,  which  are  granted  in  a variety  of  cases 
by  the  nations  in  which  the  establishments  to  be  imi- 
tated are  previously  introduced.  It  is  well  known, 
that  certain  nations  grant  bounties  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  particular  commodities,  to  enable  their  own 
workmen  to  undersell  and  supplant  all  competitors, 
in  the  countries  to  which  those  commodities  are 
sent.  Hence  the  undertakers  of  a new  manufacturt: 
have  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  natural  disadvan- 
tages of  a new  undertaking;  but  with  the  gratuities 
and  remunerations  which  other  governments  be- 
stow. To  be  enabled  to  contend  with  success,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  interference  and  aid  of  their 
government  are  indispensable.  Combinations  by 
those  engaged  in  a particular  branch  of  business  in 
one  country,  to  frustrate  the  first  efforts  to  introduce 
it  in  another,  by  temporary  sacrifices,  recompensed 
perhaps  by  extraordinary  indemnifications  of  the 
government  of  such  country,  are  believed  to  have 
existed,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded,  as  destitute  of 
probability.  The  existence  or  assurance  of  aid  from 
the  government  of  the  country  in  which  the  busi- 
ness is  to  be  introduced,  may  be  essential  to  fortify 
adventurers  against  the  dread  of  such  combinations' 
— to  defeat  tlieir  effects,  if  formed,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  formed,  by  demonstrating  that  they 
must  in  the  end  prove  fruitless.  Whatever  room 
there  may  be  for  an  expectation  that  the  industry  oF 
a people,  under  the  direction  of  private  interest,, 
will  upon  equal  terms  find  out  the  most  beneficial 
employment  for  itself:  there  is  none  for  a reliance* 
that  it  will  struggle  against  the  force  of  unequal 
terms,  or  will  of  itself  surmount  all  tile  adventitious- 
barriers  to  a successful  competition  which  may  have- 
been  erected  from  practice  and  previous  possession 
of  the  ground,  or  by  those  which  may  have  sprung 
from  positive  regulation,  and  an  artificial  policy. 
This  general  reflection  might  alone  suffice  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  objection  under  examination;  exclusive- 
ly of  the  weighty  considerations;  which  have  been 
particularly  urged. 

To  all  the  arguments  which  are  brought  to  evince 
the  impracticability  of  success  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  United  States,  it  might  have 
been  a sufficient  answer  to  have  referred  to  the  ex- 
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perience  of  what  has  been  already  done:  it  is  cer- 
tain that  several  important  branches  have  grown  and 
flourished  with  a rapidity  which  surprises;  afford- 
ing an  encouraging  assurance  of  success  in  future 
attempts,  of  these  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enume- 
rate the  most  considerable — 

I.  Of  skins.  Tanned  and  tawed  leather,  dres- 
sed skins,  shoes,  boots,  and  slippers,  harness  and 
saddlery  of  all  kinds,  portmanteaus  and  trunks,  lea- 
ther breeches,  gloves,  muff3  and  tippets,  parchment 
and  glue. 

II.  Of  iron.  Bar  and  sheet  iron,  steel,  nail  rods 
and  nails,  implements  of  husbandry,  stoves,  pots, 
and  other  household  utensils,  the  steel  and  iron 
work  of  carriages,  and  for  ship  building;  anchors, 
scale  beams  and  weights,  and  various  tools  of  arti- 
ficers; arms  of  different  kinds;  though  the  manu- 
facture of  these  last  has  of  late  diminished  for  want 
of  demand. 

III.  Of  wood.  Ships,  cabinet  wares  and  turnery, 
wool  and  cotton  curds,  and  other  machinery  for 
manufactures  and  husbandry,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, coopers'  wares  of  every  kind. 

IV.  Of  flax  and  hemp.  Cables,  sail  cloth,  cordage, 
twine  and  pack  thread. 

V.  Bricks  and  course  tiles,  and  potters’  wares. 

VI.  Ardent  spirits,  and  malt  liquors. 

VII.  Writing  and  printing  paper,  sheathing  and 
wrapping,  pasteboards,  fullers’  or  press  papers,  pa- 
per hangings. 

VIII.  Hats  offur  and  wool,  and  of  mixtures  of  both. 
Women’s  stuff  and  silk  shoes. 

IX.  Refined  sugars. 

X.  Oils  of  animals  and  seeds,  soap,  spermaceti  and 
XaJlow  candles. 

XI.  Copper  and  brass  wares,  particularly  utensils 
for  distillers,  sugar  refiners  aid  brewers,  andirons 
and  other  articles  for  household  use — philosophical 
apparatus. 

Xlt.  Tin  wares  for  most  purposes  of  ordinary  use. 

XIII  Carriages  of  all  kinds. 

XIV.  Snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 

XV.  Starch  and  hair  powder. 

XVI.  Lampblack  and  other  painter’s  colors. 

XVII.  Gunpowder. 

Besides  manufactories  ofthese  articles  which  are 
earned  on  ns  regular  trades  and  have  attained  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  maturity,  there  is  a vast 
scene  of  household  manufacturing  which  contri- 
butes more  largely  to  the  supply  of  the  community 
than  could  be  imagined  without  having  made  it  an 
object  of  particular  enquiry.  This  observation  is 
the  pleasing  result  of  the  investigation,  to  which 
the  subject  of  this  report  has  led;  and  is  applicable 
as  well  to  the  southern  as  to  the  middle  and  north- 
ern states;  great  quantities  of  coarse  cloths,  coat- 
ings, serges  and  flannels,  linsey  and  woolseys,  ho- 
siery of  wool,  cotton,  and  thread,  coarse  fustians, 
jeans  and  muslins,  checked  and  striped  cotton  ami 
linen  goods, bed  ticks,  coverlets  and  counterpanes, 
tow  linens,  coarse  shirtings,  sheetings,  towelling 
and  table  linen,  and  various  mixtures  of  wool  and 
cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  flax,  are  made  in  the 
household  way;  and  in  many  instances  to  an  extent, 
not  only  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  families  in 
which  they  are  made,  but  for  sale;  and  even  in  some 
eases  for  exportation.  It  is  computed  in  a number 
of  districts,  that  two-thirds,  three  fourths,  and  even 
four-fifths  of  all  the  cloathing  of  the  inhabitants  are 
®ade  by  themselves.  The  importance  of  so  great 
a progress,  as  appears  to  have  been  made  in  family 
manufactures,  within  a few  years,  both  in  a moral 
and  political  view,  readers  Are  ftvet  higher  interest 


Neither  does  the  above  enumeration  compre 
hend  all  the  articles  that  are  manufactured  as  regu- 
lar trades.  Many  others  occur,  which  are  equally 
omitted.  And  there  are  many  attempts  still  in  their 
infancy,  which,  though  attended  with  very  favora- 
ble appearances,  could  not  have  been  properly  com- 
prised in  an  enumeration  of  manufactories  already 
established. — There  are  other  articles  also  of  great 
importance,  which,  though  strictly  speaking  manu- 
factures, are  omitted  as  being  immediately  connect- 
ed with  husbandry7;  such  as  flour,  pot  and  pearl  ash, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine  and  the  like. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  an  objection  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  of  a nature  diff  er- 
ent from  those,  which  question  the  probability  of 
success — this  is  derived  from  its  supposed  tenden- 
cy to  give  a monopoly  of  advantages  to  particular 
classes,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  communi- 
ty* *ho,  it  is  affirmed,  would  be  able  to  procure  the 
requisite  supplies  of  manufactured  articles  on  bet- 
ter terms  from  foreigners,  than  from  our  own  citi- 
zens, and  who,  it  is  alleged,  are  reduced  to  a ne- 
cessity of  paying  an  enhanced  price  for  whatever 
they  want,  by  every  measure  which  obstructs  the 
free  competition  of  foreign  commodities. 

Is  it  not  an  unreasonable  supposition,  that  mea- 
sures which  serve  to  abridge  the  free  competition  of 
foreign  articles,  have  a tendency  to  occasion  an  en- 
hancement of  prices,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  such  is  the  effect  of  a number  of  cases:  but  the 
fact  does  not  uniformly  correspond  with  the  theory, 
A reduction  of  prices  has,  in  several  instances,  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  establishment  of  a domes- 
tic manufacture.  Whether  it  be  that  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers endeavor  to  supplant,  by  underselling 
our  own,  or  whatever  else  be  the  cause,  the  effect 
has  been  such  as  is  stated,  and  the  reverse  of  what 
might  have  been  expected 

But  though  it  were  true,  that  the  immediate  anil 
certain  effect  of  regulations  controlling  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  with  dornessic  fabrics,  was  an  in- 
crease of  price,  it  is  universally  true,  that  the  con- 
trary is  the  ultimate  effect  with  every  successful 
manufacture.  When  a domestic  manufacture  lias 
attained  to  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  it  a competent  number  of  persons,  it  in- 
variably becomes  cheaper.  Being  free  from  the 
heavy  charges  which  attend  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign commodities,  it  can  be  afforded,  and  accord- 
ingly seldom  or  never  fails,  to  be  sold  cheaper,  in 
process  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  article  for 
which  it  is  a substitute.  The  internal  competition, 
which  takes  place,  soon  does  away  every  thing  like 
monopoly,  and  by  degrees  reduces  the  price  of  the 
article  to  the  minimum  of  a reasonable  profit  on  the 
capital  employed. — This  accords  with  the  reason  of 
the  thing  and  with  experience. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
community,  with  a view  to  eventual  and  perma- 
nent economy,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures. In  a national  view,  a temporary  enhance- 
ment of  price  must  always  be  well  compensated  by 
a permanent  reduction  of  it. 

It  is  a reflection,  which  may  with  propriety  be 
indulged  here,  that  this  eventual  diminution  of  the 
prices  of  manufactured  articles,  which  is  the  result 
of  internal  manufacturing  establishments,  has  a di- 
rect and  very  important  tendency  to  benefit  agri- 
culture. It  enables  the  farmer  to  procure,  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  his  labor,  the  manufactured  pro- 
duce  of  which  he  stands  in  need,  and  consequently 
increases  the  value  of  his  income  and  property. 

The  objections,  which  are  commonly  made  to  the 
expediency  of  encouraging,  and  to  the  probability 
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of  succedingin  manufacturing  pursuits,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  having  now  been  discussed,  the  consider- 
ations, which  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  recommending  that  species  of  industry 
to  the  patronage  of  the  government,  will  be  mate- 
rially  strengthened  by  a few  general  and  some  par- 
ticular topics,  which  have  been  naturally  reserved 
fpr  subsequent  notice. 

I.  There  seems  to  be  a moral  certainty  that  the 
trade  of  a country,  which  is  both  manufacturing 
and  agricultural,  will  be  more  lucrative  and  pros- 
perous, than  that  of  a country  which  is  merely  agri- 
cultural. 

One  reason  for  this  is  found  in  that  general  effort 
of  nations  (which  has  been  already  mentioned)  to 
procure  from  their  own  soils,  the  articles  of  prime 
necessity  requisite  to  their  own  consumption  and 
use;  and  which  serves  to  render  their  demands  for 
a foreign  supply  of  such  articles  in  a great  degree 
occasional  and  contingent.  Hence,  while  the  ne- 
cessities of  nations  exclusively  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, for  the  fabrics  of  manufacturing  states,  are 
constant  and  regular,  the  wants  of  the  latter  for  1 
the  products  of  the  former,  are  liable  to  very  consi-  j 
derable  fluctuations  and  interruptions.  The  great  j 
inequalities,  resulting  from  difference  of  seasons, 
have  been  elsewhere  remarked:  this  uniformity  of 
demand,  on  one  side,  and  unsteadiness  of  it  on  the 
other,  must  necessarily  have  a tendency  to  cause 
the  general  course  of  the  exchange  of  commodities 
between  the  parties,  to  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  merely  agricultural  states.  Peculiarity  of  situa- 
tion, a climate  and  soil  adapted  to  the  production  of 
peculiar  commodities,  may,  sometimes,  contradict 
the  rule;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  will  be  found,  in  the  main,  a just  one. 

Another  circumstance,  which  gives  a superiority 
of  commercial  advantages  to  states  that  manufac- 
ture, as  well  as  cultivate,  consists  in  the  more  nu- 
merous attractions,  which  a more  diversified  mar- 
ket offers  to  foreign  customers,  and  in  the  greater 
scope  which  it  affords  to  mercantile  enterpnze.  It 
is  a position  of  indisputable  truth  in  commerce,  de- 
pending too  on  very  obvious  reasons,  that  the  great- 
est resort  will  be  to  those  markets,  where  commodi- 
ties, while  equally  abundant,  are  most  various. 
Each  difference  of  kind  holds  out  an  additional  in- 
ducement; and  it  is  a position  not  less  clear,  that  the 
field  of  enterprize  must  be  enlarged  to  the  mer- 
chants of  a country,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  as 
well  as  the  abundance  of  commodities  which  they 
find  at  home  for  exportation  to  f oreign  markets. 

A third  circumstance,  perhaps  not  inferior  to 
either  of  the  other  two,  conferring  the  superiority 
which  has  been  stated,  has  relation  to  the  stagna- 
tions of  demand  for  certain  commodities  which  at 
some  time  or  other  interfere  more  or  less  with  the 
sale  of  all. — The  nation  which  can  bring  to  market 
but  few  articles,  is  likely  to  be  more  quickly  and 
sensibly  affected  by  such  stagnations,  than  one, 
which  is  always  possessed  of  a great  variety  of  com- 
modities; the  former  frequently  finds  too  great  a 
portion  ofits  stock  of  materials,  for  sale  or  ex- 
change, lyingon  hand — oris  obliged  to  make  inju- 
rious sacnficesto  supply  its  wants  of  foreign  articles, 
which  are  numerous  and  urgent,  in  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  the  number  ofits  own.  The  latter 
commonly  finds  itself  indemnified,  by  the  high  pri- 
ces of sonie  articles,  for  the  low  prices  of  others — 
and  the  prompt  afid  advantageous  sale  of  those  ar- 
ticles which  are  in  demand,  enables  its  merchants 
the  better  to  wait  fora  favorable  change,  in  respect 
to  those  which  are  not..— There  is  ground  to  believe, 
thut  a difference  of  situation,  m this  particular,  has 


immensely  different  effects  upon  the  wealth  and 
presperity  of  nations. 

From  these  circumstances  collectively,  two  im- 
portant inferences  are  to  be  drawn;  one,  that  there 
is  always  a higher  probability  of  a favorable  balance 
of  trade,  in  regard  to  countries,  in  which  manufac- 
tures, founded  on  the  basis  of  a thriving  agriculture, 
flourish,  than  in  regard  to  those,  which  are  confined 
wholly  or  almost  wholly  to  agriculture;  the  other, 
(which  is  also  a consequence  of  the  first)  that  coun- 
tries of  the  former  description  are  likely  to  possess 
more  pecuniary  wealth,  or  money,  than  those  of  the 
latter. 

But  the  uniform  appearance  of  an  abundance  of 
specie,  as  the  concomitant  of  a flourishing  state  of 
manufactures,  and  of  the  reverse,  where  they  do  not 
prevail,  afford  a strong  presumption  of  their  favora- 
ble operation  upon  the  wealth  of  a country. 

Not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  independence  and 
security  of  a country,  appear  to  be  materially  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  manufactures.  Eve- 
ry nation,  with  a view  to  these  great  objects,  ought 
to  endeavor  to  possess  within  itself  all  the  essen- 
tials of  national  supply.  These  comprise  the  means 
of  subsistence,  habitation,  cloathing  and  defence. 

The  possession  of  these  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  body  politic,  to  the  safety  as  well  a.'s 
to  the  welfare  of  the  society;  the  want  of  either,  is 
the  want  of  an  important  organ  of  political  life  and 
motion;  and  in  the  various  crises  which  await  a state, 
it  must  severely  feel  the  effects  of  such  deficiency. 
The  extreme  embarrassments  of  the  United  States 
during  the  late  war,  from  an  incapacity  of  supplying 
themselves,  are  still  matters  of  keen  recollection;  a 
future  war  might  be  expected  again  to  exemplify 
the  mischiefs  and  dangers  of  a situation,  to  which, 
that  incapacity  is  still  in  too  great  a degree  applica- 
ble, unless  changed  bv  timely  and  vigorous  exer- 
tions. To  eff  ect  this  change  as  fast  as  shall  be  pru- 
dent, merits  all  the  attention  and  all  the  zeal  of  our 
public  councils;  ’tis  the  next  great  work  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  want  of  a navy  to  protect  our  external  com- 
merce, as  long  at  it  shall  continue,  must  render  it  a 
peculiarly  precarious  reliance,  for  the  supply  of  es- 
sential articles;  and  must  serve  to  strengthen  pro- 
digiously the  arguments  in  favor  of  manufactures. 

To  these  general  considerations  are  added  some 
of  a more  particular  nature. 

Our  distance  from  Europe,  the  great  fountain  of 
manufactured  supply,  subjects  us,  in  the  existing 
state  of  things,  to  inconvenience  and  loss,  in  two 
ways. 

The  bulkiness  of  those  commodities  which  are 
the  chief  productions  of  the  soil,  necessarily  impo- 
ses heavy  charges  on  their  transportation,  to  dis- 
tant markets.  These  charges  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  nations,  to  whom  our  products  are  sent,  main- 
tain a competition  in  the  supply  of  their  own  mar-, 
kets,  principally  fall  upon  us,  and  form  material  de- 
ductions, from  the  primative  value  of  the  articles 
furnished.  The  charges  on  manufactured  supplies 
brought  from  Europe,  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
same  circumstance  of  distance.  These  charges, 
again,  in  the  cases  in  which  our  own  industry  main- 
tains no  competition,  in  our  own  markets,  also  prin- 
cipally fall  upon  us;  and  are  an  additional  cause  of 
extraordinary  deduction  from  the  primative  value 
of  our  own  products;  these  being' the  materials  of 
exchangefor  the  foreign  fabrics  which  we  consume^ 

The  equality  and  moderation  of  individual  pro- 
perty, and  the  growing  settlements  of  new  districts, 
occasion,  in  this  country,  an  unusual  demand  for 

[For  conclusion  see  first-  Jmrre-of  the  next  m/mber.'\ 
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To  conclude  the  9th  number,  and  prevent  a break 
in  the  matter  when  the  volume  is  bound,  the  origi- 
nal and  miscellaneous  articles  are  thrown  back  to 
page  308. 

The  11th  No.  of  the  “address  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  national  industry”  is 
received.  It  contains  a great  body  of  highly  impor- 
tant statistical  facts,  sucii  as  should  be  familiar  to 
every  reflecting  man,  and  we  will  give  it  a place  in 
the  Register  as  soon  as  possible. 


market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  isuionc 
a convincing  argument  of  its  truth. 

Ideas  ot  a contrariety  of  interests  between  the. 
northern  and  southern  regions  of  the  union,  arc  in. 
tiie  main  as  unfounded  as  they  are  mischievous. 
The  diversity  of  circumstances,  on  which  such  a 
contrariety  is  usually  predicated,  authorises  a di- 
rectly contrary  conclusion.  Mutual  wants  consii.- 
t.ite  one  of  the  strongest  links  of  political  connexion: 
and  the  extent  of  these  bears  a n atural  proportion 
to  tiie  diversity  in  the  means  of  mutual  supply. 

Suggestions  of  an  opposite  complexion  are  ever 
to  be  deplored,  as  unfriendly  to  tiie  steady  pursuit 
of  one  greatconimon  cause,  and  to  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  all  tiie  parts. 

In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  trace 


coarse  manufactures;  the  charges  of  which  being 
greater  in  proportion  to  their  greater  bulk,  aug- 
ment the  disadvantage,  which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed. 

As  in  most  countries,  domestic  supplies  maintain 
a very  considerable  competition  with  such  foreign  • the  intimate  connexion  of  interest,  which  subsists 
productions  of  the  soil  as  are  imported  for  sale,  if  between  all  parts  of  society,  united  under  the  same 
the  extensive  establishment  of  manufactories  in  the  government — the  infinite  variety  of  channels  which 
United  States  floes  not  create  a similar  competition  I serve  to  circulate  the  prosperity  of  each  and 
in  respect  to  manufactured  articles,  it  appears  to  ; through  the  rest — in  that  proportion  it  will  be  little 
be  clearly  deducible,  from  the  considerations  which  j apt  to  be  disturbed  by  solicitudes  and  apprehen- 
liave  been  mentioned,  that  they  must  sustain  a doii- 1 sions,  which  originate  in  local  discriminations.  It. 


ble  loss  in  their  exchanges  with  foreign  nations, 
strongly  conducive  to  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade,  and  very  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

These  disadvantages  press  with  no  small  weight 
on  the  landed  interest  of  the  country.  In  seasotis 
of  pence,  they  cause  a serious  deduction  from  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  In  the  time 
of  a war,  which  should  either  involve  ourselves,  or 
another  nation,  possessing  a considerable  share  of 
our  carrying  trade,  the  charges  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  our  commodities,  bulky  as  most  of  them  are, 
could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a grievous  burden  to  the 
fanner,  while  obliged  to  depend  in  so  great  a de- 
gree as  he  now  does,  upon  foreign  markets,  for  the 
vent  of  the  surplus  of  his  labor. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  an  opinion,  that 
though  tiie  promoting  of  manufactories  may  be  the 
interest  of  a part  of  the  union,  it  is  contrary  to  that 
of  another  part.  The  northern  and  southern  regi- 
ons are  sometimes  represented  as  having  adverse 
interests  in  this  respect.  Those  are  called  manu- 
facturing, these  agricultural  states;  and  a species  of 
opposition  is  imagined  to  subsist  between  the  ma- 
nufacturing an  : agricultural  interest. 

This  idea  of  an  opposition  between  those  two  in- 
terests is  the  common  error  of  the  early  periods  of 
every  country;  but  experience  gradually  dissipates 
it.  Indeed  they  are  perceived  so  often  to  succour 
and  to  befriend  each  other,  that  they  come  at  length 
to  be  considered  as  one:  a supposition  which  has 
been  frequently  abused,  and  is  not  universally  true 
Particular  encouragements  of  particular  manufac 
tures  may  be  of  a nature  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of 
landholders  to  those  of  manufacturers:  but  it  is  ne- 


is  a truth  as  important  as  it  is  agreeable,  and  one  to 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  exceptions,  that 
every  thingtendingto  establish  substantial  and  per- 
manent order,  in  tiie  affairs  of  a country,  to  in- 
crease the  total  mass  of  industry  and  opulence,  is 
ultimately  beneficial  to  every  part  of  it.  On  the 
credit  of  this  great  truth,  an  acquiescence  may  safe- 
ly be  accorded,  from  every  quarter,  to  all  institu- 
tions, and  arrangements,  wliicii  promise  a confirma- 
tion of  public  order,  and  an  augmentation  of  nation- 
al resource. 

But  there  are  more  particular  considerations 
which  serve  to  fortify  the  idea,  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  is  the  interest  of  all  parts  of 
the  union.  If  the  northern  and  middle  states  should 
be  the  principal  scenes  of  sucii  establishments,  the}' 
would  immediately  benefit  the  more  southern,  by- 
creating  a demand  for  productions,  some  of  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  other  states,  and 
others  of  which  are  either  peculiar  to  them,  or  more 
abundant,  or  of  better  quality  than  elsewhere,. 
These  productions,  principally,  are  timber,  flax,, 
hemp,  cotton,  wool,  raw  silk,  indigo,  iron,  lead,  furs, 
hides,  skins  and  coals;  of  these  articles,  cotton  ami 
indigo  are  peculiar  to  the  southern  states;  as  are, 
hitherto,  lead  and  coal;  flax  and  hemp  are  or  mav 
be  raised  in  greater  abundance  there,  than  in  the 
more  northern  states;  and  the  wrool  of  Virginia  is 
said  to  be  of  better  quality  than  that  of  any  other 
state.-  a circumstance  rendered  the  more  probable 
by  the  reflection,  that  Virginia  embraces  the  same 
e.  latitudes  with  the  finest  wool  countries  of  Europe. 
T he  climate  of  the  south  is  also  better  adapted  !o 
th  e production  of  silk. 

...  . „ , The  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton  can  perhaps 

\ertne less  a maxim  well  establ  snedby  experience,  I hardly  be  expected,  but  from  the  previous  estab- 
and  generally  acknowledged  where  there  has  been  jlishment  of  domestic  manufactories  of  the  article} 

:-st  encouragement  and  vent  for  the 
result  from  similar  establishments  in 


siii/icient  experience,  that  the  “aggregate”  prospe-  I and  the  suresl 
rjty  °*  manufactures,  and.  the  “aggregate”  prospe-  J others,  would 
rity  of  agriculture  are  intimately  connected.  In  respect  to  them, 
the  course  of  the  d scussion  which  lias  had  place,  A full  view  having  now  been  taken  of  the  induce- 
various  weighty  considerations  have  been  adduced  j mentsto  the  promotion  of  manufactures  in  the  Unit 
operating  m support  ol  this  maxim.  Perhaps  the  I cd  States,  ,-companied  with  an  examination  of  th- 
superior  shadiness i of  the  demand  of  a domestjic  1 principal  objections  which  are  commonly  urge C >. 

VO'  . XVI.- -4i. 
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opposition,  it  is  proper  in  the  next  place,  to  consi- 
der the  rhea;:3  by  which  it  may  be  effected,  as  intro- 
ductory to  a specification  of  the  objects  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  thing's,  appear  the  most  fit  to  be 
encouraged,  and  of  the  particular  measures  which 
it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt,  in  respect  to  each. 

In  order  to  a better  judgment  of  the  means  pro- 
per to  be  resorted  to  by  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  of  use  to  advert  to  those  which  have  been  em. 
ployed  with  success  in  other  countries.  The  prin*. 
ctpal  of  these  are — 

I.  Protecting  duties — or  duties  on  those  foreign 
articles  which  are  the  rivals  of  the  domestic  ones  in- 
tended to  be  encouraged. 

Duties  of  this  nature  evidently  amount  to  a virtu- 
al bounty  on  the  domestic  fabrics,  since,  by  enhanc- 
ing the  charges  on  foreign  articles,  they  enable 
their  national  manufacturers  to* undersell  all  their 
foreign  competitors.  The  propriety  of  this  species 
of  encouragement  need  not  be  dwelt  upon;  as  it  is 
not  only  a clear  result  from  the  numerous  topics 
which  have  been  suggested,  but  is  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  a variety  of  instan- 
ces: it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of  being 
a resource  of  revenue.  Indeed  all  the  duties  im- 
posed on  imported  articles,  though  with  an  exclu- 
sive view  to  revenue,  have  the  effect  in  contempla- 
tion, and,  except  where  they  fall  on  raw  materials, 
wear  a beneficent  aspect  towards  the  manufactures 
of  the  country. 

II.  Prohibitions  of  rival  articles,  or  duties  equiva- 
lent to  prohibitions. 

Tins  is  another  and  an  t-fficacious  means  of  en- 
couraging national  manufactures:  but  in  general  it 
is  only  fit  to  be  employed  when  a manufacture  has 
made  such  a progress,  and  is  in  so  many  hands,  as 
to  insure  a due  competition,  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply, oil  reasonable  terms.  Of  duties  equivalent  to 
x_  prohibitions,  there  are  examples  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  other  cases  to  which 
the  principle  may  be  advantageously  extended:  but 
they  are  not  numerous. 

Considering  a monopoly  of  the  domestic  market 
to  its  own  manufacturers  as  the  reigning  policy  of 
manufacturing  nations,  a similar  policy,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  every  proper  instance,  is 
dictated,  it  might  almost  be  said,  by  the  principles 
of  distributive  justice;  certainly,  by  the  duty  of  en- 
deavoring to  secure  to  their  own  citizens  a recipro- 
city of  advantages. 

11  1.  Prohibitions  of  the  exportation  of  the  materi- 
als of  manufactures. 

The  desire  of  securing  a cheap  and  plentiful  sup- 
ply for  tiie  national  workmen,  and  where  the  arti- 
cle' is  either  peculiar  to  the  country,  or  of  peculiar 
quality  there,  the  jealousy  of  enabling  foreign  work- 
men to  rival  those  of  the  nation,  with  its  own  ma- 
terials, are  the  leading  motives  to  this  species  of 
regulation.  It  ought  not  to  be  affirmed,  that  it  is 
in  no  instance  proper;  but  it  is  certainly  one  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  with  great  circumspection, 
and  only  in  very  plain  cases.  It  is  seen  at  once  that 
its  immediate  operation  is  to  abridge  the  demand 
and  keep  down  the  price  of  the  produce  of  some 
other  branch  of  industry,  generally  speaking,  of 
agriculture,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  carry  it 
on;  and  though  i-f  it  be  really  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  any  very  important  national  manufacture, 
it  may  happen  that  those  who  are  injured  in  the  first 
instance,  may  be  eventually  indemnified,  by  the  su- 
perior steadiness  of  an  extensive  domestic  market 
depending  on  that  prosperity:  yet  in  a matter,  in 
which  there  is  so  much  room  for  nice  and  difficult 
Combinations,  in  which  such  opposite  considera- 


tions combat  each  other,  prudence  seems  to  dic- 
tate, that  tho  expedients  in  question,  ought  to  be 
indulged  with  a sparing  hand. 

IV.  Pecuniary  bounties. 

This  lias  been  found  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  encouraging  manufactures,  and  it  is,  in 
some  views,  the  best,  t hough  it  has  not  yet  been 
practiced  upon  by  the  government  of  the  U.  States, 
(unless  the  allowance  on  the  exportation  of  dried 
and  pickled  fish  and  salted  meat  could  be  consider- 
ed as  a bounty)  and  though  it  is  less  favored  by  pub- 
lic opinion  than  some  other  modes — its  advantages 
are  these — 

1.  It  is  a species  of  encouragement  more  posi- 
tive and  direct  than  any  other,  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son, has  a more  immediate  tendency  to  stimulate 
and  uphold  new  enterprizes,  increasing  the  chances 
of  profit,  and  diminishing  the  risks  of  loss,  in  the 
first  attempts. 

2.  It  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  a temporary 
augmentation  of  price,  which  is  incident  to  some 
other  modes,  or  it  produces  it  to  a less  degree;  ei- 
ther by  making  no  addition  to  the  charges  on  the  ri- 
val foreign  article,  asinthe  case  of  protecting  duties, 
or  by  making  a smaller  addition.  The  first  happens 
when  the  fund  for  the  bounty  is  derived  from  a dif- 
ferent object  (which  may  or  may  not  increase  the 
price  of  some  other  article,  according  to  the  nature 
of  that  object;)  the  second,  when  the  fund  is  derived 
from  the  same  or  a similar  object  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. One  per  cent,  duty  on  the  foreign  article, 
converted  into  a bounty  on  the  domestic,  will  have 
an  equal  effect  with  a duty  of  two  per  cent,  exclu- 
sive of  such  bounty;  and  the  price  of  the  foreign 
commodity  is  liable  to  be  raised,  in  the  one  case,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  other,  in  that 
of  two  per  cent.  Indeed  the  bounty,  when  drawn 
from  another  source,  is  calculated  to  promote  a re- 
duction of  price;  because,  without  laying  any  new 
charge  on  the  foreign  article,  it  serves  to  introduce 
a competition  with  it,  and  to  increase  the  total 
quantity  of  the  article  in  the  market. 

3.  Bounties  have  not,  like  high  protecting  duties; 
a tendency  to  produce  scarcity.  An  increase  of 
price  is  not  always  the  immediate,  though,  where 
the  progress  of  a domestic  manufacture  does  not 
counteract  a rise,  it  is  commonly  the  ultimate  effect 
of  an  additional  duty.  In  the  interval,  between  the 
laying  of  the  duty  and  a proportionable  increase  of 
price,  it  may  discourage  importation,  by  interfering 
with  the  profits  to  be  expected  from  the  sale  of  the 
article. 

4.  Bounties  are  sometimes  not  only  the  best,  but 
the  only  expedient,  for  uniting  the  encouragement 
of  a new  object  of  agriculture,  with  that  of  a new 
object  of  manufacture.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  to  have  the  production  of  the  raw  material 
promoted,  by  counteracting  the  interference  of  the 
foreign  material  of  the  same  kind — It  is  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturer  to  have  the  material  abundant 
or  cheap.  Ifi  prior  to  the  domestic  production  of 
the  material,  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  supply  the 
manufacturer  on  good  terms,  a duty  be  laid  upoa 
the  importation  of  it  abroad,  with  a view  to  promote 
the  raising  of  it  at  home,  the  interest  both  of  the 
farmer  and  manufacturer  will  be  disserved.  By 
either  destroying  the  requisite  supply,  or  raising 
the  price  of  the  article,  beyond  what  can  be  afford- 
ed to  be  given  for  it,  by  the  conductor  of  an  infant 
manufacture,  it  is  abandoned,  or  fails;  and  there 
being  no  domestic  manufactories,  to  create  a de- 
mand for  the  raw  material,  which  is  raised  by  the 
farmer,  it  is  in  vain,  that  the  competition  of  the  like 
foreign  articles,  may  have  been  destroyed. 
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It  cannot  escape  notice,  that  a duty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  an  article  can  no  otherwise  aid  the  do- 
mestic production  of  it,  than  by  giving  the  latter 
greater  advantages  in  the  home  market.  It  can  have 
no  influence  upon  the  advantageous  sale  ot  the  arti- 
cle produced,  in  foreign  markets;  no  tendency  there- 
fore to  promote  its  exportation. 

The  true  way  to  conciliate  these  two  interests,  is 
to  lay  a duty  on  foreign  manufactures  ot  the  material,  j 
the  growth  of  which  is  desired  to  be  encouraged,  j 
and  to  apply  the  produce  of  that  duty,  by  wa)  of 
bounty,  either  upon  the  production  of  the  material 
itself,  or  upon  its  manufacture  at  r.ome,  or  upon 
both.  In  this  disposition  of  the  tiling,  the  manu- 
facturer commences  bis  enterprize,  under  every  ad- 
vantage, which  is  attainable  as  to  quantity  or  price 
of  the  raw  material:  and  the  farmer,  if  the  bounty 
be  immediately  given  to  him,  is  enabled  by  it  to  en- 
ter into  a successful  competition  with  the  foreign 
material:  if  the  bounty  be  to  the  manufacturer  on  so 
much  of  the  domestic  material  as  he  consumes,  the 
Operation  is  nearly  the  same;  he  has  a motive  of  in- 
terest to  prefer  the  domestic  commodity,  if  of  equal 
quality*  even  at  higher  price,  than  the  foreign,  so 
long  as  the  difference  of  price  is  any  tiling  short  of 
the  bounty,  which  is  allowed  upon  the  article. 

Except  the  simple  and  ordinary  kinds  of  house- 
hold manufacture,  or  those  for  which  there  are  very 
commanding  local  advantages,  pecuniary  bounties, 
ure  in  most  cases  indispensable  to  the  introduction 
Of  a new  branch.  A stimulus  and  a support  not  less 
powerful  and  direct  is,  generally  speaking,  essen- 
tial to  the  overcoming  of  the  obstacles  which  arise 
from  the  competition  of  superior  skill  and  maturity 
elsewhere.  Bounties  are  especially  essential,  in  re- 
gard to  articles,  upon  which  those  foreigners  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  supply  a country  are  in 
the  practice  of  granting  them. 

The  continuance  of  bounties  on  manufactures 
long  established,  must  almost  always  be  of  question- 
able policy;  because  a presumption  would  arise  in 
every  such  case,  that  there  were  natural  and  inhe- 
rent impediments  to  success.  But  in  new  undertak- 
ings, they  are  as  justifiable,  as  they  are  oftentimes 
necessary. 

There  is  a degree  of  prejudice  against  bounties, 
from  an  appearance  of  giving  away  the  public  mo- 
ney, without  an  immediate  consideration,  and  from 
a supposition,  that  they  serve  to  enrich  particular 
classes,  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

, Hut  neither  of  these  sources  of  dislike  will  bear  a 
serious  examination.  There  is  no  purpose  to  which 
public  money  can  be  more  beneficially  applied,  than 
to  the  acquisition  of  a new  and  useful  branch  of  in- 
dustry; ho  consideration  more  valuable  than  a per- 
manent addition  to  the  general  stock  of  productive 
labor. 

As  to  the  second  source  of  objection,  it  equally 
liesagainst  other  modes  of  encouragement  which  are 
admitted  to  be  eligible.  As  often  as  a duty  upon 
a foreign  article  makes  an  addition  to  its  price,  it 
causes  an  extra  expense  to  the  community,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  A bounty 
does  no  more.  But  it  is  the  interest  of  the  society, 
in  each  case,  to  submit  to  a temporary  expense, 
Which  is  more  than  compensated,  by  an  increase  of 
industry  and  wealth — by  an  augmentation  of  re- 
sources and  independence — and  by  the  circum- 
stance of  eventual  cheapness,  which  has  been  notic- 
ed in  another  place 

V.  Premiums. 

These  are  of  a nature  allied  to  bounties,  though 
distinguishable  from  them  in  some  important  fea- 
tures. 


w- 


Bounties  are  applicable  to  the  whole  quantity  of 
an  article  produced  or  manufactured,  or  exported, 
and  involve  a correspondent  expense  premiums 
serve  to  reward  some  particular  excellence  or  su- 
periority, some  extraordinary  • xertion  or  skill,  and 
are  dispensed  only  in  a small  number  of  cases. — 
But  their  effect  is  to  stimulate  general  effort,  con- 
trived so  as  to  be  both  honorary  and  lucrative,  they 
address  themselves  to  dillcrent  passions,  touching 
the  chords  as  well  of  emulation  as  of  interest.  They 
are  accordingly  a very  economical  means  of  excit- 
ing the  enterprize  of  a whole  community. 

1 here  arc  various  societies  in  different  countries 
whose  objectis  the  dispensation  of  premiums  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts,  mariufactuves, 
and  commerce:  and  the’  they  are,  for  the  mosi  part 
voluntary  associations,  with  comparatively  slender 
funds,  their  utility  has  been  immense.  Much  has 
been  done  by  this  mean  in  Great  Britain;  Scotland 
in  particular,  owes  materially  to  it  a prodigious  ame  - 
lioration of  condition.  From  a similar  establishment 
in  the  United  States,  supplied  and  supported  by  the 
goverment  of  the  union,  vast  benefits  might  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

VI.  The  exemption  of  the  metcrials  of  manufac- 
tures from  duty. 

The  policy  of  that  exemption,  as  a general  rule, 
particularly  in  reference  to  new  establishments,  is 
obvious.  It  can  hardly  ever  be  advisable  to  add  the 
obstructions  of  fiscal  burdens  to  the  difficulties 
which  naturally  embarrass  a new  manufacture;  and 
where  it  is  matured  and  in  condition  to  become  an 
object  of  revenue,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  better 
that  the  fabric,  than  the  material,  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation.  Ideas  of  proprotion  between  the 
quantum  of  the  tax  and  the  value  of  the  article  can 
be  more  easily  adjusted  in  the  former  than  in  ihe 
latter  case.  An  argument  for  exemptions  of  this  kind 
in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice, as  far  as  their  necessities  have  permitted,  of 
those  n »■  ions  whom  we  are  to  meet  as  competitors 
in  our  own  and  in  foreign  markets. 

VII.  Drawbacks  of  the  duties  which  are  imposed 
on  the  materials  of  manufactures. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  as  a general  rule, 
that  duties  on  those  meterials  ought,  With  certaip 
exceptions,  to  be  forborne.  Of  thfese  exceptions, 
three  cases  occur,  which  may  serve  as  examples — 
one,  where  tlie  material  is  itself  an  object  of  general 
or  extensive  consumption,  and  a fit  aud  productive 
source  of  revenue; — another,  where  a manufacture 
of  a simpler  kind,  the  competition  of  which  with  a 
like  domestic  article  is  desired  to  be  restrained, 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a raw  material,  from  being 
capable,  by  a further  process,  to  be  converted  into  a 
manufacture  of  a different  kind,  the  introduction  or 
growth  of  which  is  desired  tobe  euCouraged;  a third, 
where  the  material  itself  is  a production  of  the  conn  - 
try,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  to  furnish  a cheap 
and  plentiful  supply  to  the  national  manufacturers. 

Under  the  first  description  comes  the  article  of 
molasses.  It  is  not  only  a fair  object  of  revenue,  but 
being  a sweet,  it  is  just  that  the  consumers  of  it 
should  pay  a duty  as  well  as  the  consumers  of  sugar. 

Cottons  and  linens  in  their  white  state,  fall  under 
the  second  description;  a duty  upon  such  as  are  im- 
ported is  proper  to  promote  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  similar  articles  in  the  same  state— a draw- 
back of  that  duty  is  proper  to  encourage  the  print- 
ing and  staining  at  home  of  those  which  are  brought 
from  abroad  When  the  first  of  these  manufactures 
has  attained  sufficient  maturity  iit  a country,  to  fur- 
nish a full  supply  for  the  second,  the  utility  of  the 
drawback  ceases. 
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The  article  of  hemp  either  now  does  or  may  be  | 
expected  soon  to  exemplify  the  third  case,  in  the  I 
tlnited  States. 

Where  duties  on  the  materials  of  manufactures 
are  not  laid  for  the  purpose  of  preventing1  a competi- 
tion with  some  domestic  production,  the  same  rea- 
sons which  recommend,  us  a general  rule,  the  ex- 
Omptiou  of  those  materials  from  duties,  would  re- 
commend, as  a like  general  rule,  the  allowance  of 
drawbacks  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer:  according- 
ly, such  drawbacks  are  familiar  in  countries  which 
systematically  pursue  the  business  of  manufactures; 
which  furnishes  an  argument  for  the  observance  of 
a similar  policy  in  the  United  States;  and  the  idea 
has  been  adopted  by  laws  of  the  union,  in  the  in- 
stances of  salt  and  molasses.  It  is  believed  that  it 
will  be  found  advantageous  to  extend  it  to  other 
articles. 

TUI.  The  encouragement  of  new  inventions  and 
discoveries,  at  home,  and  of  the  introduction  into 
the  United  States  of  such  as  may  have  been  made 
in  other  countries  ; particuliarly  those  which  re- 
late to  machinery. 

It  is  customary  with  manufacturing  nations  to  pro- 
hibit, under  severe  penalties,  the  exportation  of 
implements  and  machines,  they  have  either  invent- 
ed or  improved.  There  are  already  objects  for  a 
similar  regulation  in  the  United  States;  and  others 
may  be  expected  to  occur  from  time  to  time. — 
Tire  adoption  of  it  seemsto  be  dictated  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity.  Greater  liberality,  i n such  re- 
spects, might  better  comport  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  country;  but  a selfish  and  exclusive  policy  in 
other  quarters,  will  uot  always  permit  the  free  in- 
dulgence of  a spirit  which  would  place  us  upon  an 
equal  footing.  As  far  as  prohibitions  tend  to  pre- 
vent foreign  competitors  from  deriving  the  benefit  of 
the  improvements  made  at  home,  they  tend  to  in- 
crease the  advantages  of  those  by  whom  they  may 
have  been  introduced — and  operate  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  exertion. 

IX.  Judicious  regulations  for  the  inspection  of 
manufactured  commodities. 

This  is  not  among  the  least  important  of  the 
means,  by  which  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  may 
be  promoted.  It  is  indeed  in  many  cases  one  of  the 
most  essential.  Contributing  to  prevent  frauds  upon 
consumers  at  home,  and  exporters  to  foreign  coun- 
tries— to  improve  the  quality  and  preserve  the  cha- 
racter of  the  national  manufactures,  it  cannot  fail  to 
aid  the  expeditious  and  advantageous  sale  of  them, 
and  to  serve  as  a guard  against  successful  competi- 
tion from  other  quarters.  The  reputation  of  the 
Hour  and  lumber  of  some  states,  aud  of  the  potash 
of  others,  has  been  established  by  an  attention  to 
this  point.  And  the  like  good  name  might  be  pro- 
cured for  those  articles,  wheresoever  produced, 
by  a judicious  and  uniform  system  of  inspection 
throughout  the  ports  of  the  United  ’States.  A like 
system  might,  also,  be  extended  with  advantage  to 
'other  commodities 

X.  The  facilitating  of  pecuniary  remittances  from 
place  to  place. 

XI.  The  facilitating  of  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  of  the  means  by 
which  the  growth  of  manufactures  is  ordinarily  pro- 
moted. It  is,  however,  not  merely  necessary  that 
measures  of  government,  which  have  a direct  view 
to  manufactures,  should  be  calculated  to  assist  anti 
protect  them;  but  that  those  which  only  collaterally 
affect  them,  in  the  general  course- of  the  administra- 
tion, should  be  guardedfrom  a,ny  peculiar  tendency 
.to  injure  the  pm 


The  possibility  of  a diminution  of  the  revenue, 
may  present  itself,  as  an  objection  to  the  arrange-' 
merits  which  have  been  submitted. 

But  there  is  no  truth  which  may  be  more  firmly 
relied  upon,  than  that  the  interests  of  the  revenue 
are  promoted  by  whatever  promotes  an  increase  of 
national  industry  and  wealth. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  these,  is  the  capa- 
city of  everjr  country  to  contribute  to  the  public 
treasury;  and  when  the  capacity  to  pay  is  increas- 
ed, or  even  is  not  decreased,  the  only  consequence 
of  measures  which  diminish  any  particular  resource 
is  the  change  of  the  object.  If  by  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  an  article  at  home,  the  revenue, 
which  has  been  wont  to  accrue  from  its  importation, 
should  be  lessened,  an  indemnification  can  easily  be 
found,  either  out  of  the  manufacture  itself,  nr  from 
some  other  object  which  may  be  deemed  more  con- 
venient. 

To  fill  up  the  chasm  here,  we  annex  the  cpinons  of 
the  ex-president,  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, given  in  reply  to  a letter  from  Benjamin  Aus- 
tin, e sq.  of  Boston. 

[7  Vzm  fallows  the  letters  of  those  distinguished  per - 
sons,  which  it  is  not  needful  for  us  to  re-publish,  they 
having  already  been  insertedin  the  Wef.iui  Register 
Pol.  X page  24.] 


American  Glass, 


A few  days  since,  the  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Register  received  the  following  very  handsome 
and  com phmentary letter: 

Boston , June  9,  1819. 

Sir— Being  a subscriber  to  your  valuable  Regis- 
ter, I have  with  pleasure  witnessed  your  zeal  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  manufactories  of  our 
country;  and,  in  behalf  of  the  new  England  glass 
manufactory  COMPANY,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
forwarding  to  you,  agreeably  to  the  above  bill  of  lad- 
ing, a box  containing  one  pair  quart  decanters  and 
one  pair  quart  pitchers,  made  at  the  New  England 
glass  factory,  which  they  beg  your  acceptance  of. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  pleasing  to  you  to  learn  that 
these  works  are  extensive,  and  can  rival  any  glass 
manufactory  in  Europe,  for  richness  of  cutting  and 
quality  of  glass;  and  want  but  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  us  from  the  English  manufacturers 
(who  are  particularly  hostile  to  this  factory)  to  ren- 
der it  secure  to  the  proprietors  and  an  ornament  to 
our  country. 

Respectfully,  vours, 

DE MING  JARVES. 

For  the  JY.  E.  Glass  man.  Co. 

QTjriBy  this  letter,  something  neat  was  expected, 
nor  were  we  disappointed;  the  articles  have  been 
compared  with  others  of  European  manufacture, 
and  certainly  rival,  if  they  are  not  superior  to  any 
that  we  have  seen,  either  for  richness  of  cutting  or 
quality  of  glass.  hey  well  deserve  to  be  called 
superb — and  if  any  one  can  desire  to  have  better 
wave  than  this,  bis  taste  must  be  exquisite  indeed. 

For  this  elegant  compliment,  the  editor  of  the 
Register  begs  leave  to  offer  bis  best  wishes  for 
the  JY.  E.'trlass  manufacturing  company;  hoping,  that 
while  their  i slab!  shment  secures  them  an  adequate 
profit,  it  may  long  remain,  as  it  now  is,  an  ornament 
of  our  country  and  to  Mr.  Jarves,  for  the  hand- 
some manner  in  which  he  introduced  the  beautiful 
donation,  his' peculiar  thanks  are  justly  due. 

Adverting  to  the'- close  of  Mr.  Jarves’ letter,  we 
naturally  began  to  think  what  the  British  govern- 
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ment  would  do  in  a ca9c  like  this?  Our  readers  very 
well  know, thatiwe are  not  over-fond  fasuions,  usages 
or  laws  of  Britian,— yet  we  have  many  tunes  told 
them  that  the  people  ofthe  United  States,  so  prone 
to  ape  all  her  jim-cvack  notions,  too  generally  set 
their  faces  against  herwholesome  regulations:  thus, 
we  joined  her  in  bawling  about  “Spanish  patriots” 
and  Russian  patriots,  and  have  our  dan' ties  as  well 
as  she:  we  seemed  almost  willing  to  consent  to  the 
proud  declaration  that  she  was  “lighting  for  the  li- 
berties ofthe  world,”  and  then  she  gives  us  Tala- 
vera  trowsers  and  an  odd  looking  sort  of  wheel-car- 
riages called  “buggies.”  All  these  things  are  well; 
but  the  moment  in  which  we  begin  to  regard  nati- 
onal industry  as  she  does,  no  matter  whether  applied 
to  manufactures  or  commerce,  every  Briton  in  our 
country, from  the  representative  of  “majesty”  down 
to  the  representative  cf  a bobbin-shop  at  Manches- 
ter, becomes  our  enemy;  and,  from  so  much  leading 
the  fashions,  they  also  lead  public  opinion,  and  say 
— “why  should  you  make  any  tiling  at  all,  when 
you  can  buy  it  so  much  cheaper ?”  The  logic  of  this 
is  easily  understood  by  the  following  facts: 

Great  Britain  levies  a duty  of  1141. per  cent,  on 
glass  manufactures  imported:  100/.  original  value 
being  swelled  by  the  duty,  to  cost  the  consumer 
214/. 

The  United  States*  duty  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, and  100/.  original  value  costs  the  consumer, 
-the  duties  added,  1.20/. 

The  British  duty  is  almost  six  times  as  high  as  that 
which  we  levy — it  amounts  to  a prohibition;  and 
affords  a severe  reproof  tq  those  impudent  English- 
men who  tell  us  it  is  better  to  import  than  to  manu- 
facture, because  we  can  purchase  a tiling  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  it. 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  “cheap,”  as  applied 
to  the  price  of  commodites?  It  depends  wholly  upon 
the  ability  to  pay  for  them.  Calico  may  be  as  dear  at 
six  cents  per  yard  as  at  a dollar:  it-  is  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  purchase-money  which  determines 
the  quantity  of  the  value. 

The  average  price  of  bread  stuffs  in  the  United 
States,  is  at  this  time  nearly  50  per  cent,  lower  than 
in  England;  yet  England  will  not  receive  of  us  even 
the  “staff  of  life,”  on  cheap  terms,  because  it  would 
affect  the  profits  of  her  own  agriculturalists.  She 
thus  denies  us  the  means  to  pay,  while  she  invites 
us  to  purchase,  because  her-  goods  are  cheap!  Such 
is  the  difference  between  meurn  and  tuurn. 

These  principles  are  beginning  to  be  well  under, 
stood,  because  every  body  begins  to  feel  the  force 
of  their  operation.  The  “freedom  of  trade,”  and 
the  saying-,  “let  trade  regulate  itself”  is  very  pret- 
ty. But  there  is  no  such  tiling.  As  well  might  we 
sav,  let  smoke  regulate  itself.  My  neighbor  may  le- 
gally build  himself  an  house  on  his  own  ground, 
higher  than  mine;  he  thus  obstructs  the  free  action 
ofthe  air,  and  I must  raise  my  chimney  or  be  smo- 
thered with  smoke — but  if  his  house  were  of  the 
same  heighth  as  mine,  there  would  not  be  any  neces- 
sity for  this  defensive  measure  on  my  part.  How 
could  lie  regard  such  a procedure  as  hostile  to  him— 
or  be  so  impudent  as  to  say  to  me,  “let  smoke  regu- 
late itself!”  But  so  it  is,  that  though  Great  Bri- 
tain pro dibits  the  importation  even  of  bread  stuffs, 
she  is  offended  with  every  nation  which  taxes  her 
calicoes  at  such  a rate  as 'will  protect  their  home 
manufactures! 

As  to  the  articles  immediately  before  us,  those 
rich  glass  wares,  they  are  purely  tilings  of  luxury; 
pleasing,  indeed,  to  the  eye,  and  interesting’  to  those 
who  delight  to  observe  the  progress  ofthe  arts:  but 
viiey  add  noticing  either  to  the  comfort  or  conve- 


nience of  society,  and  are  tlie  fa:  rest  subjects  of 
taxation  that  can  be  presented  to  us  from  abroad. 
The  wealthy  will  have  such  glasses; — and  we  say, 
let  them  have  them,  if  they  please.  But  we  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  give  our  surplus  money  such 
a dii-ection  as  will  support  our  surplus  labor;  and  to 
impose  such  high  duties  upon  unnecessary  articles 
imported,  as  will  induce  all  to  purchase  like  arti- 
cles of  home  manufacture — equalling,  or  surpassing, 
tlie  foreign  product,  in  every  desirable  quality;  and 
thus  preserve  our  money  to  the  home  circulation. 
No  one  can  complain  of  this:  for  the  pride  which  is 
gratified  in  the  possession  of  such  articles,  is  founded 
upon  a comparison  with  those  poss.  ssed  by  others, 
and  it  cannot  lose  any  of  effect  by  a measure 
that  bears  equally  upon  all.  These  remarks  apply 
to, all  things  of  luxury  — and  any  article  of  luxun  that 
can  be  made  at  home,  ought  not  to  be  impel  ted  by 
any  country,  except  the  labor  of  that  country  should 
be  less  than  the  means  of  its  profitable  employment, 
which  rarely  occurs;  and  at  pj’esc-nt  exists  not  in  any 
civilized  nation.  If'  the  whole  labor  in  the  U.  States 
for  example,  we  re  appropriated  to  agriculture,  only, 
it  is  true  we  ni  ght  live,  but  we  should  live  very  dif- 
ferent fi  oni  the  manner  in  which  we  now  do;  deprived 
of  nearly  all  the  embellishments  and  most  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  -so  live,  that  life  would  be 
hardly  worth  having.  It  is  by  the  happy'  com- 
bination of  things  indispensable  necessary  con- 
venient— comfortable,  or  luxurious,  that  zest  is 
given  to  existence,  and  a praise -worthy  emulation 
excited  without  which  men  would  be  little  better 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

But  all  our  glass  manufactures  do  not  partake  of 
this  luxurious  quality' — such  as  we  use  for  windows 
are  necessaries , and  all  the  plain  wares  are  conve- 
niences or  comforts,  contributing  greatly  to  happi- 
ness. Our  home-made  window,  glass  is  the  best  in 
the  world  that  we  know  of,  and  is  disposed  of  at  very 
reasonable  rates;  and  our  common  wares  are  as 
good  as  the  imported.  The  manufactories  now  ex- 
isting, we  are  assured,  might  soon  be  so  extended, 
or  increased,  as  to  equal  our  wishes  or  wants,  if  the 
foreign  products  were  wholly  excluded,  and  with- 
out materially  affecting  the  nominal  prices — dear 
or  cheap:  many  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  are 
now  idle  in  the  United  States,  because  they  cannot 
get  any  thing  to  do,  suited  to  their  qualifications 
and  capacities;  and  the  amount  of  what  they  might 
and  would  earn,  if  the  opportunity  was  offered  t» 
them,  is  as  so  mnch  lost  with  its  interest  forever 
to  our  country;  nay,  further,  if  what  they  might  make 
is  obtained  from  abroad,  the  value  is  not  only  lost 
but  must  be  paid  for,  and  a single  dollar  is  rendered 
equal  to  the  loss  of  two,  in  a general  scale.  The 
people  are  severely  pinched  to  live  comfortably’,  as 
well  with  us  as  in  Europe;  and  as  the  world  now 
stands,  the  pressure  will  increase  in  most  countries. 
Happily  in  our  ownj  still  young  and  not  filled  with 
inhabitants,  there  is  yet  room  enough  to  encourage 
industry,  and  the  statesmen  should  appreciate  this 
singular  advantage  as  among  the  best  bounties  of 
heaven.  Humanity , itself,  for  ourselves,  is  now 
suited  to  a sound  political  economy,  to  build  up  and 
establish  the  national  independence  on  a solid  basis, 
to  create  new  ties  among  the  people  of  the  whole 
republic,  and  bring  those  of  the  most  distant  parts 
into  a community  of  interests  with  those  of  all  parts, 
by  means  of  a home  market  and  internal  commerce. 
Were  these  flourishing,  what  should  we  care  for  Eu- 
rope? We  should  have  a money  circulation  among 
ourselves  that  would  enable  us  to  pay,  in  some  new 
form,  four  times  the  amount  of  the  present  mode- 
rate requirements  of  governments  with  greater  case 
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than  we  make  up  the  existing  revenue,  at  this  time. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  should  therefore 
carefully  look  out  to  discover  any  foreign  product 
that  we  can  make  in  sufficient  quantities  at  home, 
without  tempting  the  manufacturers  to  extort  on 
their  fellow-citizens;  and  pn  the  moment  that  they 
discover  one,  to  protect  the  domestic  fabric  by  sub* 
jeering  the  foreign  to  such  duties  as  will  amount  to 
a prohibition  of  its  import,  unless  it  be  the  product 
of  a country  which  wants  something  that  we  have 
to  spare,  and  will  receive  it  on  fair  terms  of  us— ex- 
cept further,  it  is  an  article  of  pure  luxury,  when  it 
should  always  be  subject  to  exceedingly  high  du- 
ties, if  admitted  at  all.  Let  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  act  by  system,  that  the  people  may  understand 
their  policy  when  they  mean  to  protect  any  cer- 
tain manufacture,  let  them  really  protect  it;  and  the 
domestic  rivalty  will  soon  banish  the  fear  of  extor- 
tion; for  the  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  it  will  just 
as  naturally  seek  and  find  its  level,  compared  with 
the  value  of  other  species  of  labor,  as  water  seeks 
and  finds  it.  Such  is  the  principle  of  things  in  this 
free  country,  wherein  every  man  follows  the  busi 
ness  that  pleases  him,  and  invests  his  capital  as  he 
likes.  Thus  the  whole  labor  of  the  people  might 
be  advanced  to  its  highest  state  of  production,  and 
the  republic  proceed  to  strength  of  population  and 
.wealth  Avith  unabated  rapidity. — Instead  of  gaping 
at  Europe  as  we  now  do,  to  ascertain  whether,  we 
shall  have  prosperous  or  adverse  times,  let  us  look 
at  home — he  who  depends  upon  his  neighbors  in- 
stead of  himself,  cannot  be  af  e : or  a happy  man. 
Every  one  must  attend  to  his  own  business,  or  it  will 
■suffer. 

“He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 

Himself  most  cither  hold  or  drive.” 

1 would  rather  have  a spendthrift  in  my  family 
than  “a  buyer  of  bargains.” 

Speculation  and  Gambling* 

On  many  occasions,  these  words  are  synonimous 
.—and  on  somewhere  is  another  which  has  nearly  the 
Same  meaning — to  wit,  roguery.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps also,  insanity  may  convey  nearly  a similar  idea. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  in  an  article  on  Bo- 
tany, took  occasion  to  notice  the  “Tulip  mania” 
that  prevailed  in  Holland  about  a century  and  a half 
ago  — 

“This  epidemic  frenzy  in  Holland,  was  ripe  about 
tills  time,  (in  the  year  1643)  and  raged  with  extra- 
ordinary violence,  in  and  around  the  city  of  Haer- 
lem.  The  disease  was  excited  by  all  rare  blossoms, 
and  particularly  by  Tulips.  A single  bulb  of  a tulip 
was  sold  for  3900, 4200,  4400  and  even  5000  florins. 
The  tricks,  frauds  and  foil)7,  in  this  insane  traffic, 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  ordained  by  public  autho- 
rity, that  money  should  not  be  recoverable  upbn 
tulip  contracts.  Cash  or  honor  must  secure  the  bar- 
gain. This  year  there  was  a remarkable  pamphlet 
published  on  the  subject,  at  Amsterdam.  Like  gold 
and  diamonds,  the  roots  w$re  weighed  with  the 
most  scrupulous  nicety.  The  cheating,  neverthe- 
less, was  so  scandalous,  that  it  was  high  time  to  re- 
fuse to  that  species  of  gambling,  the  sanction  of 
law.  The  present  generation  may  smile,  while 
they  calculate,  that  a solitary  tulip  should  have  been 
bought,  and  willingly  paid  for,  at  prices  varying 
from  1,100  to  upwards  of 2000  dollars  of  the  United 
States.” 

Now,  we  have  lately  had  an  “epedemie  frenzy” 
almost  as  bad  as  that  which  raged  in  Holland.  Pie- 
ces of  paper,  called  stock  notes , have  been  sold  at 
fifty  per  cent,  above  the  amount  expressed  on  the 
face  of  them;  hy  which  little  bits  of  paper,  two  inches 


wide  and  about  six  inches  long,  produced  actual 
profits  to  some  and  positive  losses  to  somebody,  of  alt 
the  different  amounts  from  1000  to  500,000  dollars. 
The  bulb  of  a single  tulip  would  -weigh  more  than 
fifty  of  the  biggest  of  these  stock  notes,  and  has  as 
much  reality  of  value  in  it  nearly,  as  the  advance  at 
which  these  notes  were  disposed  of.  But  the  most 
comical  part  of  the  whole  affair  was  this,  at  which 
posterity  will  have  many  a hearty  laugh, — that  the 
stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  which  had 
been  honestly  subscribed  and  truly  paid  for,  was  less 
valuable,  on  the  exchange,  by  about  two  per  cent , 
than  that  which  was  subscribed  for  on  speculation 
and  never  paid  for  at  all;  and  which  is  now  sa- 
tisfied, so  far  as  satisfaction  is  ever  hoped  for,  by  a 
return  of  the  right  to  the  stock  at  100  dollars  per 
share  to  the  bank  at  an  time  when  it  may  be  bought 
in  the  public  market  at  about  ninety  dollars!  “/am 
satis!” 


Scraps  about  Ban^s,  &c. 

TJ.  S , bank  stock  at  Philadelphia.  June  24 — offer” 
ed  at  88;  no  buyers — 91  since  asked. 

Cost  of  banks.  A writer  in  a Philadelphia  paper 
estimates  the  actual  cost  of  the  eight  hanks  in  that 
city,  for  presidents,  cashiers,  clerk  hire,  &c.  to 
amount  to  100,000  dollars,  annually.  At  least  one 
half  of  this  sum  may  be  considered  as  uselessly  ex* 
pended.  The  salaries  might  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  four  banks,  with  increased  capitals,  and  one  or 
two  more  clerks  than  are  at  present  employed  in 
them,  would  serve  the  public  better  than  the  eight 
now  do.  ; There  would  be  only  half  so  many  direc-. 
tors  with  their  shaving  partners,  brothers,  sons  and 
cousins  to  be  accommodated;  and  of  course,  a much 
larger  sum  of  money  to  be  loaned  those  who  deserve 
to  receive  it. 

We  have  nine  banks  in  Baltimore,  besides  the 
office  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  one  of  these,  however, 
the  City  Bank,  may  not  now  be  counted,  If  the 
capitals  of  four  of  the  others,  were  merged  into  the 
remainder,  the  public  good  wouldbe  eminently  pro- 
moted, for  the  reasons  just  above  stated, 

We  have  heard  of  such  things  as  a bank  being 
made  to  give  a good  office  to  a favorite  individual. 

Baltimore.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  there  are 
other  cities  and  towns  whose  condition  is  not  much 
more  enviable  than  Baltimore’s.  But,  happily,  they 
have  no  neighbor  to  proclaim  their  misfor- 

tunes, and  make  bad  worse  by  telling  that  which  is 
not  true  of  them.  The  sale  of  all  sorts  of  commodi  - 
ties,  except  such  as  are  immediately  necessary,  is  so 
severely  checked,  that  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  much  money  afloat — and  every  dollar  is  grabbed 
at  by  the  banks  to  support  themselves  against  the 
unprecedented  procedure  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  mentioned  in  our  last. 

{(Thc  book.”  There  has  been  a great  deal  oP 
buzzing  about  a certain  book,  said  to  have  been 
found  last  week  in  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  Baltimore.  The  “vulgar  eye” 
hath  not  yet  seen  it  and  little  is  known  of  its  contents, 
except  by  half- whispered  facts  and  strange  insinu- 
ations. It  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  import- 
ant to  have  caused  an  instant  mission  to  the  mother 
at  Philadelphia.  This  book  is  said  to  contain  memo-, 
randums  of  some  extra  proceedings  until  now  un- 
suspected, and  which  will  affect  the  funds,  of  the 
bank  to  an  enormous  amount. 

“We  have  fallen  on  evil  times.” 
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We  learn  that  the  grand  jury  of  Baltimore  have 
found  presentments  against  three  of  the  late  offi- 
cers of  the  City  Bank.  It  is  reported,  that  a severe 
investigation  of  the  conduct  of  other  persons  is  also 
going  on. 

Mechanics*  bank , JVew  York.  There  was  a consi- 
xlerable  run  upon  this  bank  on  last  Friday  week; 
but  a free  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  insti- 
tution in  specie,  soon  checked  it. 

JWw  York , country  banks.  The  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing banks  are  not  received  by  the  banks  of  Al- 
bany, nor  at  the  state  treasury — 

Bank  of  Hudson— Aqueduct  Association  or  Green 
county  bank — Niagara — Washington  and  Warren — 
Exchange  bank,  New  A'ork  Ontario,  and  Jefferson 
county.  In  addition  to  the  preceding,  the  banks  of 
Albany  reject  the  notes  of  the  banks  of  Catskill, 
Middle  District,  lMattsburg,  and  Columbia;  but 
agreed  to  receive  the  paper  of  the  following,  “at 
15  days”  to  wit— Newburgh,  do.  branch  at  Ithaca, 
Orange  county.  Central,  Chenango,  Utica,  Ontario 
branch  at  Utica,  Geneva,  Auburn. 

The  N.  Y.  country  banks  have  hitherto  in  general, 
sustained  their  credit  much  better  than  those  of  any 
other  state  in  which  there  is  a multitude  of  them, 
except  those  of  the  eastern  states,  since  the  purga- 
tion which  happened  to  them  sometime  ago.  I he 
banks  of  Troy  receive  only  their  own  notes  on  depo- 
site,  except  at  the  owner’s  risk. 

P.  S.  It  is  asserted  that  “the  banks  in  the  interior 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  Al- 
bany, tica,  and  the  bank  of  Goshen,  in  Orange 
county,  have  stopped  paying  specie  for  their  notes.*’ 

QTj*We  hardly  expect  this  wholesale  report  is 
true. 

Essex  bank. — The  cashier  of  this  bank,  (says  the 
New  York  Gazette)  has  called  a meeting  of  the 
stockholders  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  ex- 
pedient as  to  the  rights  of  the  institution,  and  to 
close  its  concerns. 

Exchange  bank , June  29.  Conformable  to  promise, 
I have  visited  Sandy-Hill,  inspected  the  concerns  of 
the  Washington  and  Warren  bank,  found  them  in 
excellent  condition,  and  I do, not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  it  there  us  any. thing  earthly  certain  it  is  the  sol- 
vency of  said  Bank. 

When  I have  redeemed  mv  pledge  as  to  the  paper 
of  the  Washington  and  Warren  bank,  (which  will  be 
within  the  period  mentioned,)  the  public  will  then 
know  how  to  estimate  what  I have  said  as  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  notes  of  the  Exchange  bank. 

JACOB  BARKER. 

Kentucky.  Meetings  are  still  holding  in  Kentuc- 
ky to  collect  the  wishes  of  the  people,  whether  the 
banks  shall  be  supported  in  becoming  bankrupts 
or  not!  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern  the  public 
opinion,  those  who  think  that  the  banks  should  pay 
their  debts,  or  shut  up  shop,  like  individuals,  have 
a large  majority.  Now  is  the  time — “now  or  never,” 
for  the  honest  people  of  Kentucky  to  relieve  them, 
selves,  for  the  future,  of  the  evils  intended  to  have 
been  entailed  upon  them,  by  the  late  legislative  lit- 
ter of  banks. 

AVe  designed  to  have  published  the  proceedings 
of  some  of  those  meetings,  and  shall  yet  do  so — to 
shew  the  “form  and  pressure”  of  the  times. 

A ivise  proceeding. — The  stockholders  of  the  In- 
dependent bank  at  Richmond,  Ky.  have  had  a meet- 
ing, and  declared  it  inexpedient  to  carry  the  institu- 
tion into  operation.  They  thereupon  withdrew 
their  stock  and  dissolved  the  charter. 

seems  to  be  a considerable 


excitement  in  this  state  about  the  banks.  The  di- 
rectors of  some  of  them  are  charged  with  the  novel 
offence  of  supporting  shavers  and  brokers ! ! Pshaw! 
— we  were  so  much  used  to  this  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  that  nobody  expected  any  thing  else  of  many 
directors — two  or  three  of  whom  might  be  seen  at 
a time  in  a shaving-shop!  But  we  are  getting  bet- 
ter now,  and  really  believe  that  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  honest  men  will  be  respected — at  bank-  when 
productive  labor  may  borrow  a 1000  dollars,  and 
speculating  gamblers  net  often  g*et  their  liftj  s and 
hundreds  of  thousands — as  heretofore. 


Literary  Studies  of  Youth. 

ADDRESSED  TO  TflE  EDITOR,  11T  A VERT  RESPECTARLE 
GENTLEMAN'  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Niles  - You  are  requested  to  acce  pt  the  cor- 
dial thanks  of  a patron  of  your  excellent  paper,  for 
the  independent  and  masterly  manner  in  which  von 
have  exposed  the  iniquity  of  the  “paper  system.” 
At  no  period  oftime,  have  I seen  the  salutary  power 
of  the  press  more  efficiently  wielded  than  fora  year 
past,  in  the  Register.  May  Heaven  prosper  the 
work  of  reformation! 

Observing  lately  that  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
have  resolved  to  establish  an  university,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  a salutary  reformation  in  the  system  of 
classical  education,  might  be  commenced  bv  that 
state,  with  the  prospect  of  rendering  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  learning  in  tiiiscountrv,  bv  her 
example.  Permit  me,  sir,  if  compatible  w ith  vour 
views,  to  call  the  attention  of  that  legislature  to 
this  subject. 

To  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia — 

Obser  ving  that  an  act  to  found  an  university  has 
passed  your  honorable  body,  a friend  to  literature 
and  to  the  libertiesof  this  country,  solicits  your  at- 
tention to  this  question — whether  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  ought  to  be  required  as 
part  of  a classical  education?  In  relation  to  this 
question,  your  memorialist  respectfully  invites  your 
attention  to  the  sentiments  of  the  immortal  Dr. 
RUSH,  whose  name  reflects  distinguished  honor  on 
the  literary  reputation  of  this  republic.  Ilis  argu- 
ments against  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  are 
deemed  highly  important  and  unanswerable.  These 

re  some  of  his  sentiments:  “The  study  of  the 

Latin  and  Greek  languages  is  improper  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society  and  government  in  the  United 
States” — “The  cultivation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  is  a great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  and 
perfection  of  the  English  language.” — “Itis  likewise 
one  of  the  greatest  obstruct  ions  that  has  ever  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  propagating  useful  know- 
ledge.” That  distinguished  scholar  has  supported 
these  sentiments  in  the  ablest  manner  in  a volume 
entitled  “Push’s  essays.”  Your  memorialist  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  same  sentiments,  earnestly 
hopes  that,  the  state  of  Virginia  will  cause  all  useless 
and  injurious  studies  to  be  excluded  from  their  uni- 
versity. 

Your  memorialist  begs  leave  to  present  to  your 
consideration  an  exposition  of  the  errors  of  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  college  education,  published  in  a late 
Boston  Patriot,  in  these  w ords — “The  present  plan 
of  college  education  is  pinned  by  these  Lets  to  be 
erroneous.  First,  that  five  or  six  years  out  of  se- 
ven or  eight  are  spent  in  studying,  for  the  greatest; 
part,  the  fictious, frivolous  and  obscene  stories,  an^ 
the  extravagant  rhapsodies  of  heathens.  Second 
fact — that  when  masters  of  arts  take  this  degree, 
they  are  less  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  than  when  they  entered  college.  Third 
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fact  -that  the  English  language  would  be  better 
understood  and  read  to  better  advantage,  if  the  same 
time  were  judiciously  employed  in  English  studies. 
Fourth  fact — that  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  philosophers  and  statesmen  whom  either 
our  country  or  the  world  can  boast,  owed  not  their 
excellence  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  Fifth 
fact — that  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors does  not  constitute  the  learning  essential  to 
Jieui  the  sick,  to  make  or  administer  laws,  or  to  teach 
men  the  way  of  life  and  salvation.” 

Many  youth,  your  memorialist  would  state  from 
careful  observation,  are  discouraged  by  the  dull 
and  tedious  and  disgustingtaskofspendingso  many 
years  in  grovelling  through  Greek  and  Latin  stu- 
dies, and  abandon  their  object.  English  studies  of 
the  highest  rank  are  pleasing  and  refreshing  to  the 
minds  of  youth.  If  these  could  be  pursued  without 
wading  through  the  dead  languages,  many  more 
of  our  youth,  and  especially  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
offortune  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  would 
obtain  the  benefits  of  a polished  and  excellent  edu- 
cation. 

Massy  other  reasons  for  altering  the  present  plan 
of  classical  education  might  be  offered,  which  rea- 
sons will  occur  to  men  of  discernment  and  candor. 

Should  the  thoughts  here  suggested  meet  the 
eye  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia,  the  writer  humbly  hopes  that  they  will 
be  received  as  the  offerings  of  a heart  ardently  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  learning,  virtue  and  liber- j 
tv,  and  impressed  with  a view  of  the  importance  of 
the  example  which  shall  be  se1  by  a state  whose 
Scholars  and  statesmen  have  shed  so  much  glory  on 
this  republic,  A Fiukjoj  to  Liteiuture. 


Steam  Power. 


The  following  has  been  transmitted  from  Greens- 
burg,  Penn,  for  publication  in  the  Register.  We 
are  told  by  a disinterested  gentleman,  that  the  I 
discovery  has  been  pronounced  by  scientific  men, 
to  have  been  a desideratum  in  mechanics  for] 
more  than  two  centuries,  We  are  happy  to  give' 
the  inventors  an  opportunity  of  making  their  dis- 1 
,co very  known;  frankly  confessing  however,  that! 
for  ourselves  we  are  too  little  acquainted  with 
mechanics  to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  article  I 
contains  only  an  account  of  the  principle  and  pow-  j 
cr  of  the  invention,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  very  important;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  ef- 
fect of  steam  gained  by  it,  is  fully  one-half.  This 
verifies  what  we  have  often  heard  a great  mecha- 
nic declare,  who  always  insisted  that  the  know- 
ledge of  steam  power  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 

The  object  of  the' experiment  made,  was  merely 
to  shew,' that  a regular  and  uniform  rotary  motion 
could'  be  produced  from  rectilinear  motion,  with- 
out loss  of  power  in  the  application — 

The  gudgeons  being  of  wood,  and  working  in 
wooden  beams,  and  the  slider  passing  over  a wood- 
en surface  on  a plane  without  friction  rollers,  and 
the  whole  machinery  being  erected  in  haste,  and 
merely  for  a temporary  purpose,  and  the  cogs  of 
the  wheels  and  teeth  of  the  slider  being  made  with- 1 
out  any  particular  attention  either  in  the  workman- 
ship or  design  to  avoid  friction — the  whole  ma- 
chinery was  of  course  in  a great  state  of  imperfec- 
tion; and  the  boilers  .used  on  this  occasion  had  been 
originally  constructed  on  a scale  to  suit  for  a cylin- 
der of  less  than  one  fourth  the  capacity  of  the  pre- 
sent: under  all  these  disadvantages,  more  than  one 
hundred  regular  revolutions  were  performed  in 
•Ijralf  minute,  The  mode  bjr  which  the  power  is 


communicated,  is  by  a toothed  rack  or  slider,  attach- 
ed to  the  end  of  the  piston  rod— this  passes  in  a ho- 
rizontal direction  and  in  a right  line  from  the  pis- 
ton rod,  between  the  periphery  or  rims  of  two  wheels 
placed  vertically  or  p rpendicularly,  one  above 
the  other,  on  segments  or  parts  of  the  circle  on  which 
cogs  are  placed;  on  the  shafts  of  these  wheels  at 
some  small  distance  from  the  segment  wheels,  pini- 
ons, or  small  wheels,  are  placed,  the  cogs  of  which 
work  into  and  are  alternately  worked  by  a sun  or 
centre  wheel  placed  between  them;  as  the  steam 
moves  the  piston  rod  and  slider  forward,  the  teeth 
of  one  edge  of  the  slider  plays  into  the  cogs  of  oije 
of  the  segment  wheels  and  moves  it  one  half  of  a re- 
volution by  the  time  the  piston  rod  has  completed 
its  forward  stroke,  at  which  time  the  last  cog  on  that 
segment  wheel  is  put  out  of  play — at  that  instant, 
the  steam  being  applied  to  other  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  of  course  operating  at  the  other  side  of  the 
piston  head,  the  return  stroke  commences  and  the 
first  tooth  on  the  other  edge  of  the  [slider  comes 
into  play  with  the  first  cog  of  the  other  segment 
wheel,  which  has  been  brought  to  that  position  by 
the  pinion  wheeljiof  the  first  segment  wheel  turning 
j the  centre  wheel,  and  the  centre  wheel  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  pinion  wheel  of  the  second  seg- 
■ meat  wheel.  The  backward  stroke  completes  one 
entire  revolution  of  the  wheels.  The  for  ard  stroke 
then  commences  asfirstmentionedandthc  operation 
continues  at  pleasure.  The  discovery  consists  in 
the  invention  of  the  rotary  segment  wheels;  and  also 
in  the  connecting  centre  or  sun  wheel,  and  any  per- 
son  acquainted  with  mechanics  by  describing  those 
wheels  on  paper  and  observing  their  line  of  motion, 
will  readily  discover  the  principle.  The  inventors 
of  this  machinery  have  also  made  a model  of  a sin- 
gle segment  wheel,  which,  when  placed  in  an  open 
toothed  rack,  or  slider,  performs  a similar  revolu- 
tion, and  which  may  be  applied  to  many  valuable 
purposes,  and  which  also  forms  a part  of  the  speci- 
fication in.  their  patent. 

The  principle  of  this  invention  is  in  the  uniform 
and  continued  application  of  rectilinear  motion  to 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  at  a right  angle  with  the 
radius  (or  the  line  extending  from  the  axis  to  the; 
circumference^  always  acting  at  the  point  where 
power  acts  with  the  greatest  possible  effect. 

The  advantages  are  in  the  saving  of  expense  in 
the  fly  or  balance  wheel,  and  other  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery a comparatively  small  balance  wheel  be- 
ing only  required,  and  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
continuing  the  motion  while  the  valves  are  closing 
and  opening. 

In  many  cases  the  balance  wheel  may  probably  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  as  in  the  experiment  made 
the  balance  wheel  was  not  in  operation,  and  perhaps 
will  only  be  necessary  in  large  rolling  mills,  where 
an  accumulation  of  power  is  required  at  particular 
times  when  the  ban*  is  passing  between  the  rollers. 
The  velocity  of  the  slider  and  the  other  machinery, 
will  perhaps  be  found  sufficient  to  continue  the  mo- 
tion while  the  small  space  is  passing,  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  shut  and  open  the  valves  - and  no  action 
of  the  balance  wheel  is  necessary  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  return  stroke,  for  as  soon  as  soon  as  the 
valves  are  shut  and  the  piston  head  continues  mov- 
ing! forward,  the  low  steam  and  atmospheric  air  in 
that  end  of  the  cylinder,  is  compressing*.  This  alone 
would  aff  ord  an  elastic  spring  to  commence  the  re- 
turn stroke — but  in  addition  to  this,  as  the  valve  at 
that  end  gradually  opens;  the  steam  is  gradually  issu- 
ing into  that  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  as  soon  as  the 
valve  is  completely  open  there  is  such  a body  ofcopi- 
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.rating1  against  the  piston  head  as  to  drive  itbackwards, 
■instantly,  as  soon  as  the  slider  is  disengaged  from  the 
last  cog  of  the  segment  wheel — at  which  time  the  first 
tooth  of  the  otheredge  of  the  slider  plays  into  the  first 
«og  of  the  other  segment  wheel  and  continues  it  in 
motion  in  the  same  direction  it  was  turning.  It  will 
be  evident  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the  piston 
head  driving  against  the  head  of  the  cylinder,  as 
the  only  difficulty  is  in  bringing  the  piston  head  in 
that  direction  to  the  end  of  the  stroke  while  the 
valves  are  shutting  and  opening.  Another  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the 
large  beam,  which  causes  a great  loss  of  power  in 
changing  its  motion  at  every  return  stroke,  and  also 
by  keeping  such  a body  in  motion.  The  loss  of 
power  by  the  use  of  the  pitmen  and  crank  is  also  re- 
moved, the  pitmen  never  acting  in  a right  line 
with  the  piston  rod,  except  at  what  are  emphatical- 
ly called  “the  dead  points  ,”  and  at  which  time  it  is 
acting  directly  against  the  gudgeon,  and  of  course 
Increasing  friction.  To  overcome  this  injurious 
action,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  motion  a large 
balance  wheel,  which  also  causes  a great  expendi- 
ture of  power.  Thus  in  the  present  steam  mills,  it 
is  necessary  to  create  one  power  to  destroy  another, 
which  is  acting  injuriously. 

There  are  in  tiie  model  several  side  cogs  and 
side  clicks,  serving’to  put  one  wheel  out  of  play  and 
bring  the  other  into  play,  with  more  perfect  cer- 
tainly and  accuracy.  These  were  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Hugus.  The  principle  of  the  rotary 
segment  wheels  and  sun  wheels,  was  invented  by 
A.  W.  Foster,  esq.  of  this  place.  The  model  exhi- 
bits the  mode  of  applying  this  machinery  to  steam 
boats,  by  means  of  the  slider  being  hollow,  so  as  to 
admit  a shaft  to  pass  thro’  it,  for  the  boat  wheels  to 
be  attached  to.  By  lessening  the  centre  wheel, 
two  revolutions,  or  more,  may  be  effected  during  a 
^single  revolution  of  the  segment  wheels.  The  speci- 
fication in  the  patent  exhibits  an  easy  mode  of  ef- 
fecting a retrograde  motion  where  necessary. 


Legislature  of  New  Hampshire. 

Inaugural  message  or  gov.  Bell. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate  and 

House  of  representatives: 

Important  trusts  have  been  committed  to  us  by 
our  fellow  citizens.  The  general  goodis  the  object 
which  we  should  have  in  view  in  their  discharge. 
The  powers  of  government  are  conferred  for.  this 
purpose,  and  should  be  directed  to  the  attainment 
of  this  end  alone.  The  public  good  affords  the  rule 
by  which  we  should  be  guided  in  the  performance 
of  our  respective  duties. — To  this  rule  we  should 
invariably  adhere. — By  this  course  alone,  can  we  ex- 
pect to  obtain  the  public  confidence,  or  promote  the 
general  prosperity. 

We  are  responsible  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
should  watch  over  the  public  interests,  afford  secu- 
rity to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  rights,  and 
faithfully  seek  and  promote  such  measures  as  will  con-  j 
(luce  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  These  duties  I 
constitute  a trust  of  great  responsibility.  They  in- 
volve all  the  most  important  interests  of  society.  We 
enter  upon  these  duties  at  a time  peculiarly  auspi- 
cious to  their  unbiassed  and  successful  discharge. 
No  excitement  of  passions  or  prejudices  exists  to 
influence  tile  mind  towards  measures  adverse  to  the 
general  interest.  The  situation  and  prospects  of 
of  our  country  afford  the  most  pleasing’  hopes  and 
anticipations.  She  advances  towards  the  highest 
summit  of  national  greatness  with  unexampled  pro- 
gress. We  lyre  at  peace  with  all  nations,  with  the 


most  gratifying  prospect  of  a long  continuance  of  a 
state  so  highly  propitious  to  the  religious,  moral, 
and  political  interests  of  society.  Negociations  have 
taken  place  with  the  European  governments  pos- 
j sessing  terrritory  adjacent  to  the  United  States, 
which  promise  to  eventuate  in  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  our  controversies  with  them,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  limits  of  our  national  territory,  and  add  to 
our  country  extensive  districts,  peculiarly  important 
to  us,  from  their  local  situation  and  advantages. 

Our  commerce,  although  suffering  under  tempora- 
ry causes  of  depression,  still  exliibitsthe  enterprise 
and  energy  of  our  national  character.  Our  most  im- 
portant manufactures,  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
government  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  have  al- 
ready made  a progress  which  ensures  their  per- 
manent establishment.  Agriculture  receives  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  attention  which  it  de- 
serves from  an  enlightened  people.  The  interest* 
of  literature,  in  general  partake  of  the  common 
prosperity. — They  are  interests  which  will  always 
hold  a prominent  place  in  the  views  of  enlightened 
statesmen,  and  cannot  be  neglected  without  endan-. 
gering  alike,  the  cause  of  religion,  morality  and 
freedom. 

We  have  abundant  cause  for  congratulation  in  the 
share  which  this  state  enjoys  in  the  general  prospe- 
rity. The  evidences  of  our  progress  in  improve- 
ment, and  advancement  in  prosperity,  are'  numerous 
and  unequivocal. 

The  splendid  public  edifice  in  which  you  now  for 
the  first  time  assemble,  will  add  another  honorable 
testimonial  to  future  ages  of  the  enlightened  public, 
spirit  andliberal  views  of  the  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  reflects  honor  upon  the  legislature,  and 
upomthat  enlightened  chief  magistrate  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  erected,  and  who  has  now  retired 
from  an  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharg- 
ed with  honor  and  usefulness. 

The  primary  interest  of  this  state  is,  and  proba- 
bly always  will  be  found,  in  her  agriculture.  Us  en- 
couragement has  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of 
the  legislature.  Its  improvement  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  and 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  our  country.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  donations  were  made 
to  the  several  county  societies  in  this  state,  incor- 
porated for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  domes- 
tic manufactures.  These  donations,  it  is  believed, 
have  been  productive  of  much  advantage,  in  excit- 
ing an  honorable  and  useful  emulation" to  excel  in 
tin  se  pursuits.  Permit  me  to  suggest  to  you,  that 
similar  donations  at  the  present  session  would  pro- 
mote the  general  interest.  It  would  perhaps  be  ex- 
dient  to  make  it  a condition  on  which  such  dona- 
tions should  be  received,  that  the  officers  of  such 
societies  annually,  so  long  as  such  donations  are  con- 
tinued, should  communicate  to  the  secretary  of  this 
! state,  the  improvements,  and  the  useful  results  of 
experiments  made  bv  their  respective  societies.  It 
may  hereafter  be  thought  proper  by  the  legislature, 
to  appoint  a board  or  committee  to  examine  and  di- 
gest for  publication,  such  parts  of  these  communi- 
cations, as  shall  be  thought  most  conducive  to  gene- 
ral utility;  and  at  the  public  expense,  cause  them  to 
be  printed,  and  sent  to  the  several  towns  in  this 
state,  in  the  manner  now  practised  in  regard  to  the 
laws  enacted  at  the  several  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture.— Much  useful  information  might  thus  be  spee- 
dily and  generally  diffused  at  an  inconsiderable  ex- 
pense. Economy  is  an  important  virtue  in  a repub- 
lican government,  but  to  be  a virtue,  it  must  be  ra- 
tional and  enlightened,  and  have  a reference  to  the 
general  and  permanent  interests  of  the  people. 
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The  changes  constantly  occurring  in  the  state  of 
society,  as  well  as  the  more  enlarged  and  correct 
views  of  modern  times,  in  relation  to  the  effect  and 
operations  of  laws,  must  continue  to  require  cor- 
responding alterations  and  new  provisions,  in  our 
system  of  jurisprudence;  but  innovations  should  al- 
ways be  made  deliberately  and  cautiously. 

; he  ancient  landmarks  of  civil  rights  and  duties 
should  not  be  inconsiderately  or  hastily  removed. 
Amongst  the  laws  which  have  occurred  to  me  as 
standing  in  need  of  legislative  revision,  is  that  rela- 
tive to  the  imprisonment  of  debtors.  By  this  law 
prison-keepers  are  compelled  to  afford  food  and 
sustenance  to  persons  imprisoned  for  debt.  An  op- 
pressive burden  is  thereby  imposed  on  the  prison- 
keeper  in  cases  where  the  debtor  is  unable  to  pay 
for  this  support. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  prison-keepers 
should  be  compelled,  at  their  own  expense,  to  sup* 
port  prisoners  who  are  paupers,  whether  they  were 
such  at  the  time  of  their  commitment,  or  were  ren- 
dered paupers  by  that  commitment.  I would  there- 


British  Parliament. 

HOUSE  OP  LOKDS,  MAY  11,  1819. 
fore  recommend  to  the  legislature  to  make  such  pro-  Arbvthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  cession  of  the  Florida 


patriotism,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  the  laws 
should  be  so  modiiied,  and  enforced,  as  to  preserve 
this  character  unimpaired. 

The  engagements  of  my  late  judicial  office, 
which  continued  till  since  the  commencement  of 
your  session,  have  prevented  my  giving  all  that  at- 
tention, which  I could  have  wished,  to  subjects  con 
nected  with  my  first  performance  of  official  duty  in 
the  office  to  which  my  fellow  citizens  have  been 
pleased  to  elect  me.  The  industry  and  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  will  supply  this  defect,  by  directing 
their  own  attention  to  such  other  subjects  requiring 
legislative  regulations  as  the  public  good  at  this  time 
requires;  and  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  unite  my 
best  efforts  to  theirs  in  the  promotion  of  all  such 
measures  as  will  conduce  to  the  general  prosperity. 

SAMUEL  BELL, 

June  7,  1819. 


vision  by  law,  as  will  relieve  prison-keepers  from  I The  marquis  of  Landsdowne  said,  he  now  rose, 
this  burden,  by  imposing  it  on  the  towns  where  such  \ in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  move  for 
prisoners  have  their  legal  settlements,  or  upon  ere- j certain  communications  respecting  the  entry  of  the 
ditors  who  may  hereafter  commit  such  debtors  to  j American  troops  into  the  Floridas,  the  execution 
prison  without  having  any  reasonable  ground  of  ex-  fof  two  British  subjects  by  order  of  the  commander 
pectation  that  they  were  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  • of  those  troops,  and  the  subsequent  cession  of  the 
their  prison  charges.  i provinces  in  question  to  the  United  States.  After 

Words  used  in  a will,  purporting  merely'  a devise  J the  assurance  which  had  been  given  on  tbe  first  day 
of  lands,  without  designatingthe  quantity  of  estate  j of  the  session  by  the  noble  earl  opposite,  that  every 
intended  to  be  passed,  are  by7  a settled  legal  rule  of!  necessary7  explanation  should  be  given  respecting 
construction,  holden  to  pass  only  an  estate  during  j the  execution  of  Messrs.  Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot, 
the  life  of  the  devisee.  This  rule  of  construction  I it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  say  much  on 


seldom  executes  the  intention  of  the  testator.  Per- 
sons employed  to  draft  wills  are  often  unacquainted 
with  this  rule  of  construction  and  suppose  that  the 
same  words  which  are  sufficient  to  pass  a title  to 
personal  estate,  will  pass  a fee  in  real  estate.  It  con- 
sequently  happens  that  legacies  of  personal  estate  in 
a will,  take  effect  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
testator,  whilst  tbe  devisee  of  the  real  estate,  to 
whom  the  testator  by  the  same  will,  intended  to  give 
a fee,  takes  only  an  estate  for  life.  This  occasions 
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that  subject. The  noble  earl  had  not  since  then 

given  any  explanation;  and  it  was  fit  that  his  silence 
should  not  be  misconstrued  into  a disposition  on  tine 
part  of  parliament  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  and  dan- 
gerous interpretation  that  was  giver)  to  the  law  of 
nations,  or  to  the  new  and  barbarous  practice  against 
the  laws  of  nations  which  had  lately  been  resorted 
to,  and  which  was  detrimental  to  all  the  principles 
of  justice.  He  would  not  attempt  to  impute  any 
such  disposition  to  the  government  of  the  United 


distress  and  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  such  es-  j States;  and  he  owed  to  the  character  of  the  able  and 
tates  amongst  children  or  relatives.  An  act  pro-  j distinguished  statesman,  who  held  the  first  office  in 
vidingthaf  words  in  a will,  purporting  a devise  of  i that  government,  to  express  a firm  belief,  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  the  other  branches  of  the  American  go- 
vernment would  have  engaged  in,  or  sanctioned  a 
transaction  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  with  every  principle  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. Tt  was,  therefore,  in  the  hope  that  proper 
steps  would  be  taken  by  our  government  to  get  at 
a]l  the  information  that  could  be  obtained  on  this 
subject,  that  he  now  brought  it  under  the  considera- 
tion of  ministers.  The  facts  of  this  case  were  brief- 
ly these.  Several  tribes  of  Seminole  Indians,  re- 
siding on  the  borders  of  Florida,  had  made  hostile 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  American  general  carried 
on  the  war  against  them  into  Florida,  and  thus  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  the  king  of  Spain,  on  pretence 
and  under  an  alleged  apprehension  that  the  Indiana 
were  about  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that  pro- 
vince.  As  to  the  propriety  of  general  Jackson’s 

entering  this  province  in  a hostile  manner,  he  should 
not  now  enter  into  a discussion  on  that  point,  on 
which  it  was  the  business  of  the  Spanish  government 
to  determine.  But  it  was  to  the  circumstances  which 
followed  that  military  occupation  that  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house.  Whenever  an  act  of 
violence  and  outrage  was  committed  by  a military 
commander  placed  in  such  a situation,  it  should 


lands  or  real  estate,  shall  be  holden  to  pass  a fee, 
unless  it  appears  from  the  words  used,  when  taken 
in  their  common  acceptation,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  devisor  to  pass  a less  estate  only,  would 
afford  a remedy. 

!f  By  the  rules  of  discipline  established  by  con- 
gress, and  adopted  by  the  law  of  this  state,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  companies  in  each  regiment  shall 
take  rank  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
numbered.  By  the  law  of  this  state  of  December 
22,  1808,  “for  arranging,  forming,  and  regulating 
the  militia,”  it  is  provided  that  all  commissioned 
officers  shall  take  rank  according  to  the  date  of 
their  commissions.  And  it  is  by  the  same  law  fur- 
ther declared,  that  at  all  musters  of  the  militia,  when 
more  than  one  company  shall  be  on  the  parade  at 
the  same  time,  the  officers  shall  be  posted  with  their 
several  companies,  and  the  companies  shall  take 
rank  according  to  seniority.  Disputes  and  difficul- 
ties having  resulted  from  these  conflicting  provisions, 
I recommend  that  this  law  be  so  amended,  as  to  di- 
Tect  explicitly  and  unambiguously  the  rule  by  which 
the  several  companies  in  a regiment,  when  on  duty 
together,  shall  take  rank,  or  be  arranged. 

The  militia  of  New  Hampshire  having  sustained 
a high  character  far  its  discipline,  good  order,  and 
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never  be  extended  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
If  at  the  time  when  Copenhagen  was  taken  by  the 
British  troops,  lord  Catiicart,  who  tiien  commanded 
them,  found  that  several  persons  belonging  to  neu- 
tral countries  had  been  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
the  place,  and  ordered  them  to  be  executed,  on  pre- 
tence that  they  had  no  right  to  take  up  arms  against 
Oeat  Britain,  would  not  that  act  have  been  a gross 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations?  When  the  Ame- 
rican general  Jackson  came  into  the  Floridas,  he 
there  found  two  British  subjects,  who  had  been  as- 
fiisting  the  Indians;  he  had  them  brought  to  a court 
martial,  and  ordered  them  to  be  executed.  There 
was,  however,  some  difference  between  the  con- 
duct of  these  two  persons.  Ambrister  did  certain- 
ly bear  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  against  the 
U.  States.  But  it  was  not  pretended  that  Arbutli- 
not  had  borne  arms;  and  the  only  evidence  which 
went  to  show  any  connexion  between  him  and  the 
Indians  was  that  of  a person  who  said  he  had  seen  a 
letter  proving  him  to  lie  an  agent  of  the  Indians, 
and  that  he  had  supplied  the  Indians  with  certain 
articles,  among  which  was  a small  quantity  of  lead 
and  powder.  Now,  an  act  of  th  s kind,  done  by  an 
individual  belonging  to  a neutral  country,  never 
was  visited  by  the  loss  of  life;  and  what  served  to 
render  the  conduct  of  general  Jackson  still  more 
atrocious  in  this  instance  was,  that  although  the 
court  martial  which  tried  Ambrister,  had  shi’unk 
from  inflicting  on  him  the  severest  punishment,  yet 
Jackson  did,  in  opposition  to  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  order  him,  as  well  as  Arbuthnot,  to  be  punish- 


and  that  instead  of  sanctioning  acts  of  injustice, 
they  would  go  on  improving  and  correcting  the 
barbarous  customs  that  prevailed  in  the  world.  But, 
with  respect  to  the  act  in  question,  lie  should  leave 
it  to  their  lordships  to  determine  what  judgment 
was  to  be  pronounced  upon  it.  He  hoped  that  our 
government  would  be  found  to  mark  it  with  that  de- 
testation wluch  it  merited.  He  should  now  have 
done  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  come  to  ano- 
ther,which  was  of  the  utmost  importance — he  meant 
the  act  by  which  Spain  had  ceded  the  Fioridas  to 
the  United  States.  He  declared  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  of  all  the  events  that  could  happen  at  this  time, 
there  was  not  one  which  so  deeply  affected  the 
commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  as  the  cession 
in  question. — He  hoped  we  would  long  continue  to 
live  in  a state  of  peace  with  the  United  States;  but 
as  none  of  their  lordship’s  could  tell  how  long  that 
peace  would  last,  or  how  soon  a war  might  again 
break  out  between  us  and  that  nation,  should  it  un- 
fortunately happen,  the  possession  of  the  Floridas 
by  the  United  States,  would  place  the  whole  of  our 
West  India  trade  at  the  mercy  of  the  Americans. 
They  would  thus  have  possession  of  so  many  com- 
modious ports,  and  would  be  enabled  to  send  out 
so  many  armed  cruizers,  that  not  one  of  our  mer- 
chant vessels,  passing  into  or  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida, could  escape  them.  The  Americans  would 
thus  be  able  to  annihilate  the  whole  of  our  trade  in 
that  part  of  the  wor-ld,  and  give  an  influence  to 
black  governments  in  the.  West  Indies,  that  might 
be  destructive  of  our  interests  there.  On  all  these 
«d  by  loss  of  life.  It  was  for  their  lordships  thenj  grounds  it  was  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  every 
to  determine,  whether  such  conduct  as  this,  wasj  possible  means  had  not  been  taken  to  prevent  such 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  nations.  So  far  was  it  l a cession  as  this  taking  place.  When  the  peace  of 
from  being  so,  the  very  laws  of  the  United  States  j Utrecht  was  made,  the  British  negociators  felt  how 


declared,  that  for  such  acts  as  thoge,  of  which  the 
two  persons  in  question  were  accused,  no  other 
punishment  than  that  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
could  be  inflicted.  Here  the  noble  marquis  quoted 
the  act  of  the  American  legislature,  which  stated  that 
the  citizen  or  subject  of  any  neutral  country  who 
should  be  found  assisting  a foreign  power  in  carry- 
ing on  war  against  the  U.  States,  should  be  fined 
1,000/.  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months  imprison- 


lmportant  it  was  to  prevent  such  cessions  as  tl. 
and  it  was  accordingly  provided  in  that  ti  .tv,  that 
Spain  was  not  to  give  up  to  any  power,  any  portion 
of  her  territories  in  America.  ' But,  although  long 
negotiations  for  the  security  of  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world  had  been  carried  on  at  Vienna,  no 
one  conceived  it  necessary  to  make  anv  provision 
that  should  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  United  States.  It  had  been 


ment.  Notwithstanding  this  law,  general  Jackson  stated,  from  high  authority,  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
proceeded  to  cany  one  sentence  of‘  the  court  mar-  j should  be  considered  as  the  common  lav.*  of  Europe 
tial  into  execution,  and  in  the  other  instance  to  in-'  and  in  this  instance,  its  best  principles  were  depart - 
fl.ct  a punishment  which  the  court  had  not  order- 1 ed  from.  After  all  the  sacrifices  whicli  England 
ed,  merely  of  his  own  authority,  although  before  had  made  during  the  late  war,  it  was  as  little  as  she 


he  ordered  any  sentence  to  be  inflicted,  he  should  j could  expect,  to  have  a security  of  this  kind  from 
have  first  communicated  the  business  to  the  presi-  Spain,  against  so  great  adangeras  this.  After  hav- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  receive  his  orders,  ing  done  so  much  for  Spain,  it  was  not  too  much  for 
Instead  of  this,  he  acted  entirely  from  his  own  im-  England  to  expect  from  her,  that  she  should  be 
pulse  and  authority.  Such  conduct  as  this  was  unpa-  found  never  to  make  any  cession  so  destructive  to 
ralleled  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  and  must  our  best  interests.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  how- 
be  regarded  by  every  liberal  man  with  disgust  and  ever,  he  did  not  mean  to  move  for  any  papers;5  but  if 
horror.  Here  a military  officer  attacked  a neutral  any  statement  that  might  serve  to  elucidate  it  could 
territory  without  any  necessity,  caused  two  English-  be  made,  lie  hoped  such  statement  would  not  be 
men  found  there,  to  be  tried,  reversed  the  milder  withheld.  lie  should,  however,  move  for  copies 
sentence  passed  on  one,  and  ordered  them  both  to  of  any  communications  that  might  have  been  receiv- 
be  executed,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  their  ed  by  government  tending  to  show  such  a disavowal 
own  country.  It  was  necessary  to  mark  such  aeon-  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  resnect- 
duct  as  this  by  a public  declaration  of  abhorrence,  in  ; infi  the  atrocious  act  in  question,  as  should  prevent 
order  to  prevent  its  being  ever  acted  upon  as  apre- , a similar  act  in  future  from  being  considered  as  con- 
cedent  that  it  might  never  be  held  out  for  a dread-  formable  to  the  law  of  nations.  ' The  noble  marouis 
ful  example  of  imitation.  Notwithstanding  this  con-  concluded  with  moving  for  papers  to  this  effect 1 
duct,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  American  govern-  Earl  Bathurst  said,  he  should  not  fellow  the  no- 
ment  not  having  noticed  it,  he  had  the  best  wishes  ble  marquis  in  all  the  arguments  he  had  used  re" 
towards  that  government;  he  hoped  they  would  ’ specting  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  because  he  had 
long  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  this  country;  declined  making  any  motion  on  that  part  of  the 
that  they  would  spread  innumerable  blessings  over  subject.  He  did  not  see  any  reason  whv  one  fro- 
the  world;  that  they  would  be  the  depositories  of  vernment  had  not  a right  to  cede  a portion  of  its 
every  thing  that  wae  noble  and  estimable  in  life, , own  territory  to  another  government,  without  ary 
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2>ig“ht  on  the  part  of  a third  government  to  find  fault 
with  such  an  act.  And  he  was  sure  the  house  must 
'Spe  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  not  one  country  could  cede  territo- 
ry to  another,  without  the  .British  government  be- 
ing made  responsible  for  such  an  act.  Nothing 
could  be  so  inconsistent  with  our  own  security,  as 
that  of  going  about  from  one  country  to  anotherfor 
the  purpose  of  gufanteeing  their  respective  posses- 
sions. At  the  time  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  made, 
the  Floridas  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Spa- 
nish government.  He  should  now  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate question  before  the  house.  The  noble 
marquis  must  see  how  extremely  delicate  it  would 
he  to  lay  before  the  house  any  partial  communica- 
tions that  might  have  been  made  to  government  re- 
specting the  two  individuals  mentioned  by  him;  and 
even  if  they  were  laid  before  the  house,  he  would 
then  have  but  a very  imperfect  communication.  It 
might  be  said,  that  the  act  of  putting  these  men  to 
death,  was  of  such  a nature  as  to  make  it  incumbent 
on  the  British  government  to  call  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  person  who  had  ordered  their  execu- 
tion. He  (lord  B.)  contended,  that  the  British  go- 
vernment was  not  bound  to  call  for  any  act  of  re- 
paration. Two  persons  were  taken  in  the  Spanish 
territory,  acting  with  hostility  against  the  United 
States,  and  were  put  to  death.  It.  was  the  govern- 
ment possessing  the  territory  in  which  this  act  was 
done,  that  had  a right  to  complain  of  it;  And  the  act 
was  not  done  or  sanctionedbythe  American  govern- 
m nt.  It  was  done  without  their  knowledge;  and 
the  question  now  was,  whether  this  should  be  con- 
sidered an  act  which  called  upon  our  government 
to  seek  for  reparation:  This  was  a question  of  very 
great  delicacy.  If  we  should  once  seek  reparation, 
■we  must  not  relinquish  our  demand,  but  push  it  to 
the  utmost  extremity;  and  therefore  it  was  proper 
to  consider  how  far  it  was  politic  to  run  the  risk  of 
doing  that  which  might  lead  to  hostility,  when  we 

were  not  called  on  by  any  necessity  to  do  so. If 

a British  subject  thought  proper  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  a foreign  state  without  the  consent  of  his 
■own  government;  if  he  joined  that  state  in  carry  ing 
on  war  against  another,  and  both  these  states  were 
at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  such  subject  forfeited 
all  protection  from  his  own  government,  and  must 
be  subject  to  all  the  consequences  resulting  from 
•such  a state  ofbostility.  By  the  law  of  nations,  this 
principle  must  be  admitted,  and  by  sound  policy  it 
must  be  adopted.  YVe  were  not  bound  to  protect 
and  seek  reparation  for  all  the  British  adventurers 
who  might  be  put  to  death  for  joining  in  the  wars 
©f  neutral  nations..  It  was  a thing  never  required, 
and  would  be  most  impolitic.  If  two  men,  therefore, 
natives  of  Britain,  engaged  in  a foreign  service, 
without  the  consent  of  their  government,  their  fate 
must  be  considered  the  same  with  that  to  which  the 
persons  in  whose  service  they  engaged  were  sub- 
ject. The  person  named  Ambrister  had  borne  arms 
fur  the  Seminole  Indians  against  the  Americans. 
The  other  had  applied  to  the  governor  of  the  Baha- 
ma islands  for  liberty  to  carry  on  trade  with  them; 
and  he  did  act  as  their  agent.  Did  they  not,  there- 
fore, enter  into  the  service  of  those  tribes,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  forfeit  all  protection  from  their  own  go- 
vernment? The  act  of  general  Jackson  must  be  de- 
cided between  him  and  his  own  government;  and  it 
would  then  be  for  that  government  to  say,  whether 
it  was  right  or  wrong  for  their  general  to  exercise 
such  power.  The  Indians,  at  first,  applied  to  the 
Spanish  government  for  crews,  and  not  receiving 
any  through  that  channel  were  supplied  by  Arbutu- 
not.  Some  persons  defended  him  ou  die  ground  of 


his  being  a British  merchant  at  Bahama.  If  he  had 
done  no  more  tnan  act  as  a merchant,  he  was  entit- 
led to  British  protection;  he  ought  not  now  to  be 
deprived  of  that  protection  for  selling  arms. — But 
this  was  not  the  fact:  Mr.  Arbuthnot  had  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  therefore 
forfeited  his  protection.  Therefore,  so  far  as  re- 
garded him  and  Ambrister,  all  idea  of  British  cha- 
racter was  at  an  end. — There  was  another  point 
which  went  to  show  that  he  was  an  agent  for  the 
Indians;  this  was  the  copy  of  a letter  to  the  governor 
of  the  Bahamas,  in  which  he  sought  for  a licence  to 
trade,  to  pay  his  expenses  incurred  as  an  agent. 
And  from  all  these  tacts,  it  was  clear  he  was  not 
merely  a merchant,  but  was  assumingthe  character 
of  a merchant  tor  the  purpose  of  forwarding  his 
views  as  another. — Besides,  he  was  not  subjected 
to  greater  severity  than  those  whom  he  served  were 
subject  to;  for  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  were  put 
to  death  by  the  American  government  when  they 
were  taken,  ile  did  not  mean  to  question  the  im- 
propriety of  an  act  which  all  persons  must  condemn 

he  meant  the  putting  the  two  Englishmen  to 
death. //ear,  hear! J -But  it  was  not  one  for 
which  our  government  was  bound  to  seek  repara- 
tion; which,  if  once  begun,  must  be  persisted  in. 

The  marquis  of  Landsdowne  explained.— He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  act  of  general  Jackson  was 
one  for  which  our  government  was  bound  to  seek 
reparation,  or  for  which  they  could  be  justified  in 
going  to  war  with  America.  His  object  was  to  have 
a public  disavowal  of  the  act,  and  to  settle  the  law  of 
nations  on  this  point.  A principle  of  honor  and 
of  interest  must  induce  the  government  of  th&  Unit- 
ed States  to  disavow  the  act.  This  was  the  view 
he  had  of  the  subject.  —There  certainly  was  a great 
distinction  between  Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot,  for 
the  latter  did  not  appear  to  be  so  engaged  as  to  lose 
the  protection  of  his  own  country.  No  more  was 
pretended  than  that  he  had  been  a channel  of  com- 
munication for  the  Indians;  and  he  acted  in  a civil 
not  in  a military  capacity. — As  to  the  cession  of  the 
Floridas,  all  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  proud  si- 
tuation in  which  England  stood  at  the  general  trea- 
ty of  peace,  gave  her  a right  to  require  from  Spain, 
that  no  such  cession  should  take  place,  rhe  thing 
should  have  been  guarded  against  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  It  had  been  the  constant  policy  of  this 
country  to  look  to  probable  events  of  this  kind,  and 
to  enter  into  stipulations  to  prevent  their  taking 
place.  Hitherto  there  was  a balance  on  which  this 
country  used  to  rely  for  her  security;  and  it  was  ar\ 
essential  part  of  this  balance  of  nations  to  prevent 
the  Floridas  from  being  ceded  to  the  U.  States— an 
event  which  will  hereafter  be  bitterly  deplored  as 
injurious  and  fatal  to  the  interests  of  G.  Britain  in 
case  of  any  future  war  with  the  United  States.  As 
however,  he  understood  that  some  of  the  communi- 
cations to  which  he  alluded  took  place,  he  would  not 
press  his  motion. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  explained  what  had  been 
said  by  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
All  he  said  was,  that  he  should  be  ready  to  give  eve- 
ry explanation  respecting  Ambrister  and  Arbuth- 
not, when  the  result  was  known.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  no  acts  considered  as  moral  acts,  could 
be  so  atrocious  as  those  to  which  the  noble  mar- 
quis adverted. — [[fear! ] — On  the  first  knowledge 
of  this  business,  it  was  not  overlooked  by  his  majes- 
ty’s government.  They  did  make  enquiries;  and, 
upon  the  most  mature  consideration,  they  resolved 
to  do  the  act  they  did.  It  was  on  such  principles 
that  a country  could  preserve  its  peace  and  its  ho* 
nor.  The  government  were  not  in  thi%  case  bound 
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to  seek  reparation;  for  if  a person  embarked  in  war  j 
against  a nation  with  which  his  own  government  was 
at  peace,  he  did  so  at  his  own  peril.  In  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1794,  between  lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Jay,  it  was  provided,  that  no  subject  of  either  coun- 
try should  engage  in  any  war  against  the  other  na- 
tion; and  that  if  they  were  found  so  engaged,  they 
should  be  treated  as  pirates  and  punished  as  such 
— Now,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  general  Jackson,  and  considered  it  contrary  to  ! 
the  law  of  nations,  it  was  not  that  sort  of  conduct  j 
which  could  justify  this  government  in  seeking  for  j 
reparation.  The  offence  was  not  one  against  us, , 
but  against  the  nation  in  whose  service  these  two  i 
men  were  employed.  It  was  said  that  Arbuthnot  • 
did  not  bear  arms;  but  he  was  a civil  aitd  political  ■ 
servant  assisting  the  power  in  question,  and  that  j 
was  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  military  ser- ' 
vice  of  that  power,  lie  acted  in  all  respects  as  the  ; 
agent  of  the  Indians;  he  excited  them;  he  asked  i 
for  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  use;  and,  of  • 
course,  identified  himself  with  their  interests. 
Therefore,  although  every  one  must  view  the  con- 
duct of  general  Jackson  with  horror,  we  were  not 
bound  to  call  for  reparation.  It  was  well  known 
what  passed  in  the  American  congress  on  this  oc-  >. 
casion,  and  that  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  body. 1 
As  to  tne  cession  of  the  Floridus,  if  we  had  a right 
to  prevent  Spain  from  making  that  cession,  it  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  justice,  generosity,  and 
j-  licy,  to  insist  on  Spain  giving  that  guarantee;  for 
it  would  be  calling  on  her  to  make  a sacrifice  which 
she  was  unable  to  make.  What  might  be  the  re- 
sult hereafter  on  the  destinies  of  both  nations,  must  j 
be  left  to  that  Power  who  regulated  the  affairs  of; 
the  world.  And  no  man  could  see  what  might  iiere-  i 
after  be  the  effect,  even  on  the  United  States  them- 
selves, of  i;.is  vast  extension  of  territory. 

The  motion  was  then  negatived. 


Foreign  Articles. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

London  papers  o f May  21. 

The  famous  « Times”  newspaper  has  become  an 
advocate  for  freedom,  and  deeply  laments  that  the 
United  States,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of 
Florida,  has  contracted  to  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  any  part  of  South  America! 
Wc  wish  that  the  editors  of  that  paper  would  let  us ' 
know  who  made,  or  lias  the  power  to  make,  such  a 
contract ? 

The  “ Times”  also  pities  old  Spain,  because  she  is 
in  the  hands  of  a “sharper” — meaning  the  U.  States. 
Very  good/ 

K early  two  millions  of  ounces  of  silver  were  drawn 
from  the  bank  of  England,  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany. on  the  15th  of  May,  and  shipped  to  Bombay, 
Bengal  and  China. 

At  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  on  the  8th  May,  the  re- 
corder passed  sentence  of  death  on  thir  y tivo  per- 
sons, four  of  whom  were  females.  At  the  same  time 
eleven  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life; 
one  for  14  years,  and  seventy  two  for  a shorter  pe- 
Tiod.  1 hi rty  were  ordered  for  imprisonment  from 
6 to  12  months. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Edinburg  for  the  session  just  ended  exceed- 
ed 2250,  the  gr  atest  number  ever  known  in  one 
.year.  The  number  at  Glasgow  was  nearly  2000. 

Stocks,  M.y  21 — 3 per  cent,  consols  71  1-4  5-8. 
American  6 per  cent.  100^;  bank  of  the  U.  S.  24 l. 
ro24  10,  with  dividend  from  1st  January  last. 

Commei'cicil  distress.  The  English  papers  shew 


us  that  the  same  degree  of  commercial  distress  pre-* 
vails  in  that  country  that  we  experience  in  the 
United  States.  Failures  are  very  heavy  and  numer- 
ous, and  confidence  is  nearly  destroyed.  Happily 
for  the  English,  that  they  have  not  to  add  to  the  na- 
tural difficulties  of  our  day,  the  terrible  effects  of 
unnatural  speculation. 

Wallace's  monument. — There  have  of  late  been, 
several  proposals  for  erecting  a monument  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  to  the  memory  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace. — A correspondent  in  the  Glasgow 
Chronicle  proposes  that  this  monument  shall  be  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Scottish  hero.  The  statue  to 
be  of  cast  iron  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  iu 
height;  the  whole.containing  a surface  of  nine  thou- 
sand square  feet;  weighing  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five tons;  and  the  expense,  including  stairs,  bal- 
conies, ballustrades,  flanclies,  screw  bolts,  and  ce- 
ment, necessary  to  join  the  pieces  together,  being 
estimated  at  300 0/.  As  the  legs  would  be  nearly 
five  feet  in  diameter  inside,  a spiral  stair  might  be 
fixed  in  one  of  them  to  lead  to  suits  of  tea  or  other 
rooms,  in  the  body,  thighs , and  arms  of  the  figure.  In 
some  of  these,  the  keeper  and  li is  family  might  re- 
side; and  his  emoluments  would  perhaps  amount  to 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds  a year.  There  might 
also  be  flats  let  out,  either  us  dwelling  houses  or 
summer  quarters.  The  other  foot  to  contain  a re- 
servoir of  water,  or  serve  as  stablings  for  visitors’ 
horses.  The  head,  lighted  with  gas,  might  be  an 
observatory,  a small  rotunda  theatre,  or  concert  and 
assembly  room.  A clock  might  be  placed  in  a 
square  corner  of  the  figure,  the  hands  on  the  war- 
rior’s target.  Ilis  sword  might  sen  # as  a thunder- 
rod.  Visitors  might  walk  round  his  bonnet,  as  they 
do  round  the  top  ofthe  monument  in  London.  ! Ins 
statue,  if  well  painted  and  put  together,  and  found- 
ed on  a rock,  might  bed  defiance  to  time,  and  out-' 
live  even  the  pyramids. 

London , A fay  13.  An  old  woman,  seventy  years 
of  age,  was  one  ofthe  emigrants  that  lately  sailed  on 
board  the  brig  Fanny,  from  Carmarthen  for  Ameri- 
ca. She  had  waited  at  a public  house  in  the  town 
some  days  for  the  sailing  ofthe  vessel,  and  the  land- 
lord accidently  going  into  the  parlour,  to  his  great 
surprise,  found  the  table  covered  with  gold  coin  of 
different  descriptions,  amounting  to  nine  hundred 
guineas;  which  she  was  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of 
counting-.  The  money,  she  informed  him,  was  the 
| many  years  savings  of  her  profits  of  a small  farm; 
but  finding  latterly,  her  store  decreased,  she  was  re- 
solved on  going  to  America  to  improve  her  property. 

FRANCE. 

The  illustrious  De  la  Fayette,  a man  worthy  t# 
have  participated  as  much  as  he  did  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  a great  nation,  has  lately  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  attorney  general: 

“I  am  informed  that  M.  the  attorney  general  ha» 
thought  proper  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
against  the  authors  ilnii  dela  Hoy  ante,  on  account 
of  I know  not  what  passage  relating  to  myself.  Dur- 
ing. 42  years  that  my  life  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, I never  asked  any  writerto  say  any  thing  favora- 
ble of  me,  nor  gave  any  person  any  uneasiness  for 
having  written  ill  of  ine,and,  though  very  sensible 
of  kindness,  I have  never  answered  calumny.  Mr. 
Bellart  will,  therefore,  permit,  me  to  revise  his  prol 
tection,  and,  without  knowing,  the  offence,  to  de- 
clare, that  I do  not  consider  myself  offended;  I dis- 
claim all  proceedings  in  this  respect,  and  oppose 
them  with  all  my  power.” 

•Murine t and  Cantulan,  w ho  have  been  tried  in  Pa- 
ris, for  the  attempt  to  assassinate -the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, have  been  acquitted.  The  mystery  of  the 
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affair,  it  is  said,  is  rather  darkened  than  cleared  by 
the  trial.  1 he  advocate  general,  at  tiie  close  of  the 
trial,  gave  them  passports  to  any  part  of  Europe. 
Marinet  declared  his  intention  to  retire  to  awitzer- 
land. 

It  is  stated  that  the  peace  establishment  of 
Prance  is  to  consist  of  an  army  of  290,000  men — 
an  hundredth  part  of  the  entire  population. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Five  persons  have  been  tried,  and  found  guilty 
at  Brussels,  of  a conspiracy  for  seizing  the  emperor 
Alexander,  during  the  sitting  of  the  congress  at 
Aix  la-Chapelle,  and  to  compel  him  to  issue  a de- 
cree for  the  liberation  of  Napoleon,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  son  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  if  such 
had  been  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
gress. i'hose  implicated  were  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment for  different  periods,  from  one  to  three 
years;  one  of  them  was  also  to  stand  in  the  pilloi'y 
two  hours  and  be  branded.  The  whole  affair  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ridiculous. 

RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg , March  20.  -On  the  fifth  of  the 
month  the  deputies,  of  Livonia,  with  their  land-mar- 
shal at  their  head,  had  the  honor  of  being  present- 
ed to  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  request  the  con- 
firmation of  the  new  constitution  for  the  peasants; 
they  received  a most  gracious  answer  from  his  majes- 
ty, who  observed:  “It  must  be  agreeable  to  your 
hearts  to  have  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  a nu- 
merous and  important  class  of  men,  by  concessions 
which  facilitate  the  means  of  acquiring  it  to  persons 
born  with  equal  claims  to  it.  You  have  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  our  age,  in  which  liberal  principles  only  can 
found  the  happiness  of  nations.” 

The  nobility  of  the  government  of  the  Duna,  have 
now  also  resolved  on  the  emancipation  of  the  pea- 
sants, their  vassals. 

A convention  has  been  concluded,  according  to 
which,  (even  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  and 
before  the  commercial  treaty,  made  with  Russia,  is 
in  full  force,)  the  woolen,  linen,  and  leather  manu- 
factures of  Pnissian  origin , shall,  if  accompanied  by 
authorities,  certificates  of  origin,  be  greatly  favor- 
ed in  respect  to  the  import  duties  into  the  kingdom 
of  Poland. 

WEST-INDIES. 

A letter  from  Havana,  dated  June  10,  says — ‘Dur- 
ing the  last  month  there  were  85  arrivals,  of  which 
52  were  Americans — Departures  114,  of  which  58 
were  Americans! ! — and  of  the  former  23  were  Spa- 
nish, of  the  latter  33  Spanish— leaving  only  10  ar- 
rivals and  23  departures  of  all  other  flags. 

A ship  of  the  line  is  said  to  have  sailed  from  Ha- 
vana ©n  the  17th  June,  with  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  board — a very  convenient  cargo,  every 
where. 

A dreadful  sickness  prevails  at  Havana — within 
two  weeks  1050  persons  died  of  it. 

SOUTH- AMERICA. 

An  account  seems  fully  confirmed,  that  lord 
Cochrane  made  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  ships, 
lying  in  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  was  unsuc- 
cessful, capturing  only  a gun  boat,  with  40  men. 
The  Spanish  forces  consisted  of  two  40  gun  frigates, 
4heavy  corvettes,  and  30  gun  boats. 

A repdrt  was  given  out,  as  coming  from  lord 
Cochrane,  that  if  the  U.  S.  frigate  Macedonian  at- 
tempted to  force  his  blockade,  that  she  would  be 
fired  upon.  If  it  is  rightful  for  the  Macedonian  to 
visit  Callao, — we  hope  that  his  lordship  will  himself 
attack  her,  in  the  best  ship  that  he  has.  Our  frigate 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  early  in  January  last. 

pirate,  under  the  patriot  flag,  said  to  be  com- 


manded by  a person  from  Baltimore,  was  lately  tak- 
en  possession  of  by  a British  vessel  of  wav,  and 
carried  to  Barbadoes — her  1st  lieut.  was  tucked  up 
and  received  50  lashes  on  his  bare  back.  The  pro- 
cedure ofthe  British  being  made  known  to  the  com- 
mander of  a Danish  sloop  of  war  at  St.  Thomas,  he 
also  captured  a piratical  schooner,  and  inflicted  the 
same  punishment  on  the  2d  lieut.  who,  it  seems, 
belonged  to  the  neighborhood  of  Norfolk. 

Four  ships,  laden  with  English  troops,  were  lately 
seen  in  the  West-lndia  seas,  bound  for  Angostura. 

We  have  the  Spanish  details  of  M‘Gregor’s  de 
feat  at  Porto  Bello.  They  confirm  what  we  hereto- 
fore believed,  that  he  sacrificed  a fine  body  of  men 
to  a palpable  neglect  of  the  most  common  duties  of 
a commanding  officer.  A few  days  after  the  capture 
of  liis  troops  and  his  own  flight,  a vessel  with  a rein- 
forcement of  85  men,  was  captured  in  the  harbor. 

By  an  arrival  at  New-York,  we  have  the  following 
account  ofthe  proceedings  of  the  Chilian  forces — 
“The  port  of  Payta,  in  Peru,  has  been  taken  by  the 
patriots.  A patriot  frigate,  said  to  be  commanded  by 
a Frenchman,  with  a schooner  in  company,  in  the 
month  of  May,  entered  the  port  of  Realaxo,  in  Ni- 
carasua,  and  took  four  vessels,  two  of  which  he  car-' 
ried  off,  and  destroyed  the  others.  Two  of  the 
crew,  who  deserted  at  this  place,  reported  that  she 
had  recently  captured  a Spanish  galleon,  from  San 
Bias  bound  to  Manilla, having  on  board  upwards  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  same  frigate  had  been  into 
Colema,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  succeeded  in 
making  some  plunder. 

Proclamation — by  lord  Cochrane,  vice  admiral  of 

Chili,  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  ofthe  ships 

and  vessels  of  the  state. 

Being  authorised  and  commandedby  the  supreme 
government  of  Chili,  strictly  to  block  lethe  ports, 
bays,  harbors,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Peru,  I hereby  declare  as  follows: 

1st.  That  the  port  of  Callao,  and  all  the  other 
ports,  bays  and  harbors,  as  well  as  the  line  of  coasts 
from  the  port  of  Guayaquil  to  Alacama,  in  Peru,  are 
in  a state  of  formal  blockade. 

2d.  All  vessels  are  strictly  prohibited  from  car- 
rying on  any  commerce,  or  holding  any  communi- 
cation With  the  said  ports  and  places,  within  the 
mentioned  line  of  blockade. 

3d.  No  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  friendly  of 
neutral  powers,  now  in  the  bay  of  Callao,  or  in  any 
of  the  ports  or  anchorage  comprehended  within  the 
blockade  aforesaid,,  shall  be  permitted  to  sail  there- 
from after  the  lapse  of  8 days  from  the  date  hereof. 

4th.  No  neutral  flag  shall  in  any  case  be  suffered 
to  cover  or  neutralize  the  property  of  Spaniards,  or 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  subject  to  the 
king  of  Spain. 

5th.  Any  neutral  vessels  navigating  under  false 
or  double  papers*  or  which  shall  not  have  the  ne- 
cessary documents  to  prove  the  ownership  of  the 
property,  shall  suffer  the  penalties  applicable  to 
the  goods  and  merchandize  of  enemies. 

6th.  Every  neutral  vessel  which  shall  have  on 
board  military  officers,  masters, supercargoes  or  mer- 
chants of  the  countries  subject  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
shall  be  sent  to  Valparaiso,  there  to  be  adjudged 
according  to  the  law  of  nations. 

7th.  The  present  notification  shall  be  transmitted 
to  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

Given  on  board  the  O’ Higgins,  bearing  the  flag  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  in  the  bay  of  Callao,  tlxis 
lst  day  of  March,  1819. 

Signed  COCHRANE. 

By  his  lordship’s  command, 

Anto.  A.  Fonte*  Secretary. 
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'Zist  of  vessels  at  Callao , ordered  off  by  lord  Cochrane, 
1 si  * March , lb  19. 

American — ships  Two  Catharines,  Hyatt;  Flying 
Fish,  Fitch;  Beaver,  Cleveland;  brigs  Macedonia, 
Smith;  Boxer,  S kiddy;  Canton,  Coffin,  late  Tim:son. 

English— Indian  Oak,  Guttrick;  Inspector;  Clo 
tilda;  Columbia;  Catalina. 

French — La  Gazette,  of  Port  Malo. 

Demerara , May  5.  -H;s  majesty’s  sloop  Ontario, 
arrived  at  Ilarbadoes,  a few  days  since  spoke  the 
I.issc,  and  was  informed  that  the  British  frigate  An- 
dromache was  blockaded  in  a port  of  Chili,  by  lord 
Cochrane,  with  two  60  gun  ships,  she  having  on 
board  six  millions  of  dollars,  Spanish  property. 


CHKOMCLE. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  arrived  at  Nash- 
ville (from  the  seat  of  gen.  Jackson,  accompanied 
by  that  officer  and  gen.  Gaines)  on  the  9th  ult.  and 
v as  received  with  distinguished  honors.  Among 
the  novelties  on  the  Occasion,  a masonic  lodge  made 
a procession  in  form,  to  welcome  the  distinguished 
brother.  Appropriate  addresses  and  replies,  as  well 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  as  of  the  lodge,  were 
given  and  received.  A public  dinner  formed  a part 
of  the  testimonies  of  the  respect  of  the  people,  af- 
ter which  there  was  a ball.  It  is  expected  that  the 
president  will  decline  a part  of  his  projected  tour, 
so  as  to  return  to  Washington  by  the  15th  of  the 
present  month.  Our  last  accounts  of  him  loft  him 
in  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Cotton , at  Augusta,  13  to  14  eent«! 

Wheat , of  the  new  crop,  the  first  at  market,  has 
been  sold  at  Frederickburg,  Va.  for  1.  12$  per 
bushel.  Several  contracts  have  been  made  at  §1. 

Flour  is  selling  at  Philadelphia  from  §6.)  perkbl. 
and  at  Baltimore  ;or  $6. 

Revenue  of  the  U.  S.  The  receipt's  from  the  cus- 
toms for  the  quarter  which  ended  on  the  3 1st  March, 
arc  said  to  exceed  by  nearly  a million  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  last  year — nett  amount  upwards 
of  4,3 'JO,  JOU.  The  amount  received  from  the  sales  of 
puolic  lands  during  the  same  quarter  are  said  to 
be  more  than  §1,100,000 — independent  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi stock  received  on  the  same  account;  the  pre- 
sent quarter,  it  is  supposed,  will  even  yet  yield  a 
greater  amount. 

Naval  supremacy.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the 
British,  claiming  the  sea  as  their  own,  demanded 
that  vessels  cf  other  nations,  falling  in  with  their 
squadrons,  should  douse  their  Hags,  and  they  fought 
several  battles  because  some  were  obstinate  enough 
to  refuse  to  do  it.  It  is  a standing  order,  for  our 
“tight  little  navy”  that  our  ships  shall  salute  those 
of  other  powers,  gun  for  gun,  and  so  forth,  just  ex- 
actly, in  every  respect,  as  they  salute  or  will  salute 
us,  and  not  otherwise — thus  establishing  the  doc- 
trine that  the  ocean  is  the  common  highway  of  all 
nations. 

The  Franklin  74.  The  muster  roll  of  this  elegant 
$hip  contains  777  names — and  though  she  has  been 
30  long  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  learn  that 
she  had  only  ten  persons  on  her  sick  list.. 

A merino  was  lately  sheared  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
which  yielded  eighteen  and  a half  pounds  of  wool, 
of  a very  fine  staple,  and  from  16  to  Id  inches  in 
length. 

Revenue  cutters.  Two  very  fine  vessels  have  been 
recently  launched  at  New  York,  intended  for  re- 
venue cutters  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile, 

A Turtle  was  lately  caught  in  Pudding  Creek, 
(East  River,)  Matthews  county,  Va.  that  weighed 
$27  lbs.  after  discharging  16  gallons  blood— eight 
feet  long  and  three  feet  thick; 


Inlaiul  bills.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
have  passed  an  act  regulating  damages  upon  inland 
bills  of  exchange:  Upon  all  such  bills,  payable  with 
in  the  states  of  New’  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  or  N.  York,  3 per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  such  bills — if  payable  w ithin  the  states  of 
NewF  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia  or  District  of  Columbia,  5 per  cent.  If 
payable  within  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia,  6 per  cent:  If  payable  within 
any  other  of  the  U.  States  or  the  territories  thereof 
9 per  cent. 

Indian  execution.  The  body  of  an  Indian,  scalp- 
ed, with  his  scalp  hanging  to  a pole,  was  lately 
found  on  the  river  Rogue.  The  name  of  the  de- 
ceased was  Waugan,  and  it  is  believed  he  was  put 
to  death  by  his  own  tribe  on  account  of  his  mischiev- 
ous temper,  and  for  his  frequent  depredations  on 
the  white  people. 

“Colonization.”  The  Kentucky  “Union”  says — 
“YVe  learn  that  a few  days  ago,  three  hundred  ne- 
groes landed  at  Ripley,  Ohio;  and  their  number  is 
shortly  to  be  increased  to  five  hundred.  These 
negroes,  it  is  said,  have  been  freed  by  a Mr.  Guess 
or  Guest,  who  died  some  time  since  in  Virginia. — 
Their  intention,  we  understand, is  to  settle  in  Brown 
county,  Ohio.” 

Osage,  A new  town  to  be  called  “Osage,”  is  laid 
off  at  the  point  where  the  river  of  that  name  joins 
the  Missouri.  The  neighboring  country  is  rich  and 
healthful,  and  the  Osage  river  is  navigable  six  hun- 
dred miles. 

Burke's  description  of  a king. — About  two  years 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  king  recommending  in  his  speech 
further  exertions  against  his  unsubdued  colonies, 
Burke  declared — “he  could  not  conceive  any  being 
under  heaven,  (which  in  its  infinite  wisdom  tole- 
rates all  sorts  of  existences,)  more  odious  and  dis- 
gustful, than  an  impotent,  helpless  creature,  with- 
out civil  wisdom,  or  military  skill,  bloated  with 
pride  and  arrogance,  calling  for  battles  which  he  is 
not  to  fight. 

Western  navigation.  The  steam  boat  James  Ross, 
lately  made  a passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Louis- 
ville, about  1500  miles,  in  14  days1  What  a progress 
is  tliis  against  the  currents  of  the  rivers  of  the  west 
— what  a field  does  it  present  to  the  speculative 
mind,  disposed  to  anticipate  the  future  condition  of 
things! 

The  three  Imlians  who  murdered  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Bishop,  on  the  Portage  river,  in  Ohio,  have 
been  arrested  and  tried,  and  two  of  them  convicted 
ot  murder,  before  the  court  of  common  pleas,  held 
at  Norwalk  (Ohio) — they  were  to  be  hung  on  the 
first  instant.  The  third,  a lad  of  16  years,  was  ac- 
quitted. 

“ Elegant  extract!”  '•  he  following  was  published 
in  the  Rhode  Island  papers  some  time  ago,  as  an 
extract  from  the  speech  of  a certain  Elisha  R.  Pot- 
ter, in  the  general  assembly  of  that  state: 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  exercising  the  powers  of  this 
house:  lam  not  afraid  to  declare  my  views  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  assembly.  The  powers  of 
this  house  are  unlimitted:  they  being  without  a writ- 
ten constitution,  are  omnipotent:  they  have  as  much 
right  to  govern  the  affairs  of  this  state  and  the  i iti- 
zens,  as  (he  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  has  td 
manage  his  o~.vn  affairs.” 

Emigration.  About  2000  emigrants,  chieflv  Irish, 
had  arrived  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  in  10  days  previous 
to  the  17th  ult.  The  destination  of  the  most  of 
them  is  the  United  States,  into  which  they  are  dai> 
ly  arriving  by  schooner  leads* 
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Hydrophobia.  Another  fatal  case  has  occurred  at 
Philadelphia.  A young-  woman,  19  years  of  age, 
was  the  victim — she  had  been  bitten  about  4 weeks 
before,  and  died  in  38  hours  after  the  appearance 
of  the  symptoms,  though  attended  by  three  respec- 
table physicians. 

A cliild  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  was  so  severely  lacera- 
ted by  the  bite  of  a dog,  supposed  to  be  mad,  that 
her  hand  and  wrist  were  amputated.  The  scull-cap 
was  also  administered  to  her. 

Dogs.  The  cry  of  “mad  dog”  being  up  at  Phila- 
delphia, cart-loads  of  those  animals  are  picked  up 
in  the  city  and  killed.  There  certainly  are  much 
too  many  of  them  in  all  our  cities. 

CONNECTICUT. 

towns 
the 

ed— but  every  general  purpose  will  be  accomplish- ' the  western  country,  indeed  I may  say  for  the  whol 
ed  by  giving  the  following  recapitulation  by  coun-i  union,  than  any  other  man  (except  Jackson)  ever 
ties:  ' J!J  rT  11  1 


Stone,  are  proceeding  onwards.  The  Expedition 
was  off  Belle  Fountaine  on  the  20th  of lay,  having 
encountered  several  difficulties,  from  sand*  bars  and 
snags  or  planters,  in  navigating  the  Missouri.  The 
rest  of  the  boats  were  below.  The  U.  S.  boat  West-* 
ern  Engineer,  was  expected  every  day. 

The  lYeste'  n Expedition. — The  St.  Louis  Gazette,,, 
of  the  26th  of  May,  s-atesthat  the  steam  boat  John- 
son passed  that  place  on  the  19th  ult.  with  troops*- 
8cc.  for  the  Yellow  Stone. 

A gentlemen  at  fort  Osage,  on  the  Missouri,  in  a 
letter  to  us,  under  date  of  the  17th  of  May,  on  the 
subject  of  this  interesting  enterprize,  observes,  that, 
I “col.  Jam£s  Johnson  is  expected  to  be  at  St.  Louis, 
he  population  of  the  respective  j with  his  steam  boats,  by  the  15th  of  this  month.  If  he 
ns  of  Connecticut,  as  ascertained  by  census  in ! succeeds  in  his  enterprize,  (of  which  I have  no 
years  1756,  and  1774,  has  been  recently  publish-  doubts)  he  will  have  done  more  for  the  benefit  of 


Hartford, 
New  Haven, 
New  London, 
Fairfield,  - 
Windham, 
Litchfield,  - 


1756 

Whites  blacks. 
357 14  854 
17955 
22015 
19849 
19669 
11773 


1774 

Whites  blacks • 


226 

829 

711 

345 

54 


50679 

25896 

31542 

28936 

27494 

25845 


1215 

925 

2036 

1214 

634 

440 


Total, 


6164 

-have 
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The  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Tolland 
^ince  been  formed  from  other  counties. 

Distribution  of  caloric  for  the  month  of  April,  1819. 

Mean  for 

North  W.  of  the  capitol.  the  month,  highest.  lowest. 


Zanesville,  lat.  39  59 

long.  4 58 

55  67 

83 

21 

Marietta,  39  30 

4 28 

54  33 

89 

23 

Chillicothe,  39  18 

5 54 

57  26 

82 

30 

Cincinnati,  39  06 

7 31 

56  98 

»9 

28 

Jeffersonville,  38  03 

8 34 

57  77 

73 

28 

Huntsville,  34  36 

9 55 

62  67 

81 

32 

Savannah,  32  08 

4 14 

64  07 

89 

34 

Ouachita,  31  50 

15  10 

72  33 

87 

48 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  coldest  day. 

in 

each  of 

did.  He  will  have  opened  a safe  and  easy  commu- 
nication to  China;  which  will  give  such  a spur  to 
commercial  enterprize  that  ten  years  will  not  pass 
away  before  we  shall  have  the  rich  productions  of 
that  country  transported  from  Canton  to  the  Colum- 
bia, up  that  river  to  the  mountains,  over  the  moiin- 
; tains  and  down  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  all  the 
way  (mountains  and  all)  by  the  potent  power  of 
■ steam.  These  are  not  idle  dreams,  rely  upon  it:  tt* 

| me  it  seems  much  less  difficult  than  it  was  uhiver- 
| sally  considered,  when  1 first  came  here,  to  navigate 
| the  Missouri  with  sail  boats. 

Hat  making.  Mr.  Silas  Mason,  of  Dedham,  has  in- 
vented a carding  machine,  expressly  calculated  for 
i the  manufacture  of  wool  hats.  It  produces 4he  hat 
in  its  conic  form,  all  in  one  operation. 

Cotton.  The  following- extract  from  a late  Liver- 
pool letter,  shews  the  highest  prices  of  cotton  in  that 
market  in  May,  1S18,  and  May,  1819. 

May,  1818. 


the  eight  positions,  was  the  same  day — the  1st  of 
April — in  a space  of  about  eleven  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  more  than  eight  of  latitude. 

At  Zanesville , the  martin  and  common  swallow 
first  appeared  on  the  10th;  the  peach  and  apricot 
were  in  bloom  on  the  16th — the  apple  on  the  27th. 

At  Marietta,  the-  presence  of  martins,  and  the 
bloom,  were  3 or  4 days  earlier,  and  about  th/same 
at  Cincinnati. 

At  Ouachita,  even^  forest  tree  was  green  on  the 
15th  of  the  months  No  birdsof  passage  seen  there 
during  the  month,  except  a few  of  the  large  cranes , 
(gluts  Americana,  of  Brissot).  Sugar  cane  in  the 
gardens  twelve  inches  high — the  growth  of  only  16 
days  from  the  time  of  sprouting.  On  the  30th,  the 
river,  (Ouachita)  was  rising  rapidly,  and  about  as 
high  on  the  same  day  in  1818,  viz:  32  feet  above  low 
water  mark. 

The  geographic  positions  of  the  places  above- 
mentioned,  ( Savannah  excepted,)  are  founded  chief- 
ly on  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States;  a system  of  peculiar  beauty  and  utility.  On 
this  system,  remarks  will  be  made  hereafter. 

General  land  office,. Tune  15,  1819.  J.  M. 

Died,  or.  the  27th  of  May,  at  Marietta,  O. — Com, 
Abraham  Whipple,  a native  of  Rhode  Island — a gal- 
lant naval  officer  of  the  revolution.  He  is  said  to 


Sea  Island 
Upland  bowed 
New-Orleans  - 
Pernambuco 
Bahia 

Maranham  - 
Demerara 
Barbadoes  - 
Common  W.  1. 
Surat  - 
Bengal 


d. 

6 

10 

0 

3 

H 

1 

4 
11 
10 

7 

3 


May,  1819. 
s.  d. 

0 
1 
3 
6 

H 
H 
6 


0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 ^ 
1 3 

0 11 

0 8 


Alabama.  The  governor  of  Alabama  territory, 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  on  the  fourth 
week  in  May,  offered  183  half  acre  lots  for  sale,  in 
the  town  of  Cahaba,  being  part  of  the  lands  given 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  the  territo- 
ry of  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  a permanent  seat 
of  government,  to  erect  the  public  buildings,  &C* 
101  lots  were  bid  off  for  an  aggregate  of  upwards 
of  96,000  dollars.  The  highest  price  given  for  a 
lot  was  6,025  dollars,  another  sold  for  5,000 — of  the 
number  sold,  none  went  off  for  less  than  500  dollars, 
with  tire  exception  of  one,  which  being  low  and 
wet  situated,  went  off  a little  under  300  dollars. 

\t  the  St.  'Stephen’s  sales,  in  April  last,  land  sol’d 
very  high,  many  tracts  on  the  river,  commanding- 
upwards  of  forty  dollars  per  acre;  one  tract  sold  at 
96  dollars  50  cents  per  acre.  Many  tracts  of  high 


have  been  the  first  American  who  dared  to  fire  a 1 LVtd  brought  20  to  40  dollars  an  acre.  At  the  May 
shot  on  tlie  water  in  defiance  of  the  British  flag,  sales  at  Cahaba  none  of  the  land  lay  on  the  river; 
which  he  ventured  to  do  on  the  25th  of  June,  1775.  ! though  the  upland  sold  high— many  tracts  at  from 
Yellow  Stone  expedition.  The  steam  boats  Jefier-  to  35  dollars. — Knox.  Reg. 
son,  Johnson,  Calhoun  and  Expedition,  engaged  in  a j 5 he  keel  of  a 74  gun-ship  was  laid  at  the  navy 
voyage  up  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  I yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  a few  days  ago. 
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gr^To  give  atone  view,  the  entire  report  to  the 
British  parliament  about  the  bank  of  England,  and 
to  dispose  of  some  things  a considerable  time  in 
type,  that  we  may  regain  the  use  of  it — no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  force  much  matter  of  our  own  into 
this  sheet:  but  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  less  inte- 
resting on  this  account. 


other  banks  has  passed,  without  notice  that  a divi- 
dend has  been  declared. 

In  general, we  are  pleased  with  this — it  manifests' 
a determination  in  the  banks  to  pay  their  debts: 
but  it  sits  uneasy  upon  the  widow  and  orphan,  whose 
living  has  been  made  to  depend  upon  expected  pro- 
fits from  such  institutions. 


The  Anniversary. — The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  just  celebrated  their  great  national  fes- 
tival. The  aged  soldier,  in  joyous  mood,  has  “fought 
his  battles  o’er  again,”  and,  delighted  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  dangers  he  escaped,  and  the  priva- 
tion which  he  suffered,  recounted  the  history  of  his 
country’s  griefs  and  his  country’s  glory — whilst 
Washington  and  Franklin,  and  a host  of  worthies 
descended  to  the  tomb,  with  the  yet  surviving 
and  venerable  author  of  the  “declaration,”  were  in 
the  “flowing  cup  gratefully  remembered.”  Full- 
blooded  youth  again  listened  to  the  wond’rous  story 
of  a nation’s  birth,  and  his  heartbeat  with  delicious 
emotions:  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  the 
blessings  which  the  valor  of  his  sire  won  of  the 
oppressor  of  his  country,  and  his  heart  was  filled 
with  solemn  resolutions  to  imitate  the  example  of 
those  who  stood  firm  in  the  day  of  trial  and  bared 
their  bosoms  to  the  storm.  Forever  revered  be  this 
anniversary! — It  is  the  season  when  patriotism  tri- 
umphs over  party,  and  all  are  seriously  convinced 
that  they  have  home,  which  is  the  “land  of  the  free” 
— a resting  place  for  liberty,  redeemed  by  their 
ancestors:  it  is  a time  when  all  feel,  that  vigilance  is 
the  condition  on  which  freedom  is  granted  to  us — 
when  we  know  that  kings  and  rulers  are  only  men  like 
unto  ourselves,  when  we  acknowledge  that  all  are 
created  free  and  equal,  and  endowed  with  the  natu- 
ral and  unalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness! 

Political  independence  is  fairly  established.  The 
flag  of  the  United. States  is  known  and  respected  in 
all  parts  of'  the  world:  but  we  have  yet  to  contend 
for  an  emancipation  from  habits  and  manners  which 
being  subservient  to  the  interests  of  foreigners,  ren- 
der us  partially  subject  to  their  controul,  and  de- 
press that  high  spirit  which  ought  to  belong  to  us 
as  a sovereign  people. 


Course  of  exchange! — We  have  now  before  us 
two  “prices  current”  of  bank  notes — at  Baltimore 
and  Petersburg,  Va.  The  following  may  serve  is  a 
specimen  of  the  “happy  estate”  to  which  the  people 
are  reduced,  through  the  intervention  of  brokers, 
begotten  and  nourished  by  the  paper  system: 


Baltimore  notej  par,  or  specie,  par  Co  1 (lit. 

Bank  of  Virginia,  and  > , . ..  . » 

Farmers  hank  of  Va.  J 5 ct* dls*  Par»  or 

Farmers  hank  of  Maryland  > 

(at  Annapolis)  y l)ar  7 1*2  to  10  dis. 

Dist.  of  Columbia  banks,  > „ 

generally  5 * 1*2  d,s*  2 1*2  3 djs. 

Speeie  paying  hanks  ofDelaware  l dis  5 to  7 1.2  dis. 

Boston  banks  par  2 1-2  to  3,  dis. 

North  Carolina  12  to  15  dis.  8 to  10  dis. 

Quantum  suffeit! — to  shew  a perfection  ins  wind- 
ling  the  poor  and  needy, never  equalled  in  any  coun- 
try under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  which  must  be 
redressed.  It  is  impossible  to  bear  with  it. 

*if,  in  either  case,  payable  at  Petersburg. 


Banks  in  J\ ew  Hampshire.  A committee  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  taxing  the  bank  of  that 
state. 

The  committee  on  banks  reported  that  they  found 
every  bank  solvent;  but  that  the  Coos  Bank  had 
made  an  issue  far  beyond  what  the  public  interest 
requires,  having  abroad  in  bills  §334,000,  while  all 
the  other  eight  banks  have  onlv  264,000. 

A committee  is  appointed  to'examine  the  affairs 
of  the  New  Hampshire  bank,  because  they  stated 
they  had  some  bad  and  some  doubtful  debts  Tlifc 
state  owns  §25,000  stock  in  this  bank 


Massachusettss  banks.  The  committee  to  whom 
were  referred  the  returns  of  the  several  banks  in 
Massachusetts,  report:  That,  after  a minute  exami- 
nation of  every  return,  they  find  them  all  ‘solvent.’ 


Scraps  about  Banks,  &c. 

United  States  bank  stock.—  Nominal  price,  89§  a 
90 — very  few  sales. 

Office  of  the  bank  of  the  Jj . S.  at  Baltimore — Messrs. 
William  Patterson,  Wm.  W.  Taylor,  Solomon  Betts, 
W m.  S.  Moore,  and  Robert  Gilmore,  haVe  been  ap- 
pointed directors  of  this  branch  to  fill  up  certain 
vacancies  that  have  recently  occurred  in  the  board. 

Bank  dividends. — The  1st  instant  was  one  of  the 
semi-annual  periods  for  declaring  a dividend  by  the 
hank  of  the  Uuited  States— but"  no  dividend  is  an- 
nounced. 

The  bank  of  Virginia  an  1 the  Farmers’  bank  of 
Virginia,  have  agreed  to  make  a dividend  of  1^  per 
eent.  for  the  last  six  months — being  a sufficiency 
only  to  pay  the  bonus  to  the  state.  The  individual 
stockholders  get  nothing. 

I lie  usual  time  for  declaring  dividends  by  several 
Vo  i.  XVI. 22, 


Connecticut  banks.  It  is  stated  that  there  has  net 
been  any  bank  failure  in  Connecticut,  nor  even  a 
run  upon  any  of  the  banks.  They  are  all  consider- 
ed as  solvent. 

.Vcw  York  banks.  \Ve  are  happy  to  believe,  as  we 
expected  was  the  case,  that  the  “wholesale  report” 
about  the  failure  of  the  country  banks  of  New  York 
noticed  in  our  last,  is  not  true.  We  find  it  contra- 
dicted in  regard  to  several;  but  are  not  vet  suffici- 
ently informed  of  the  facts  to  give  particulars. 

Banks  in  New  York—  An  Albany  paper  say  s.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  to  our  readers,  that  all  the 
incorporated  banks  m this  state,  are  bv  law,  requir- 
ed to  pay  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  hold- 
ers of  their  bills  or  notes,  if  they,  at  any  time,  re- 
fuse to  pay  their  amount,  on  demand,  in  current’mo. 
ney  ofthe  United  States;  and  that  a summary  mod  * 
of  proceeding  against  them  is  also  authorised  an<t 
provided  for  by  law.  That  the  public  may  be 
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possession  of  these  facts,  we  copy  from  the  “law  re- 
lative to  banks,”  the  following  section  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  insert  it  in  our  paper  for  more  general  in- 
formation. 

«.  hid  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  case  any  in- 
corporated bank  shall  refuse  to  pay  any  of  its  notes, 
hereafter  to  be  issued,  in  lawful  money  of  the  Unit- 
ed State*,  on  demand,  the  holder  of  such  bills  or 
notes  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  there- 
of, in  an  action  on  the  case,  for  money  lent,  with  in- 
terest thereon  at  the  rate  often  per  cent,  per  annum, 
from  the  time  of  such  refusal,  with  costs.” 

North  Carolina.  Tn  pursuance  of  a notification 
from  the  mayor,  the  citizens  of  Petersburg  met  last 
week,  to  take  into  consideration  the  depression  of 
North  Carolina  bank  notes-  at  which  several  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  and  a committee  appointed  to 
receive  of  the  citizens  and  forward  to  the  banks,  the 
notes  received  by  them  (in  their  ordinary  transac- 
tions) for  payment  in  moneyxurrent  at  Petersburg; 
disavowing,  however,  any  design  to  draw  specie 
or  subject  the  banks  to  injury  or  inconvenience. 

Tennessee.  The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  bank  of 
Nashville  has  suspended  specie  payments.  It  is 
positively  asserted  that  the  bank  of  Tennessee 
and  bank  of  Nashville,  are  resolved  to  continue  spe- 
cie payments  as  usual. 

From  the  Jllbany  Argus.  We  have  no  belief  that 
the  evils  which  are  so  seriously  felt  from  a deprecia- 
tion of  bank  paper,  will  have  a termination,  until 
the  number  of  our  banks  is  reduced  to  one  half.  Were 
banking  operations  confined,  we  believe  the  coun- 
try would  be  the  gainer  to  an  infinite  degree,  on  the 
score  of  morals  as  well  as  wealth. 

Upon  an  average  calculation,  the  expenses  of  a 
country  bank,  for  cashier,  clerks,  rent,  or  interest 
on  capital  of  banking  house,  plates,  paper,  and  or- 
dinary incidental  expenses,  must  be  at  least  §5,000 
per  annum.  The  amount  of  capital  actually  paid  in, 
may  vary  from  75,000  to  200,000  dollars.  Take  §138- 
000  as  the  average.  Seven  percent,  interest  uponthis 
Sum  would  give  less  than  §10,000  per  annum;  and 
after  deducting  the  §5,000  for  salaries,  expenses, 
&c.  there  would  be  §5,000  left,  or  three  and  a half 
pei  cent,  as  a dividend  to  the  stockholders. 

As  bank  stock  usually  draws  an  interest  of  7 to  9> 
and  sometimes  12  per  cent,  those  unacquainted 
with  banking  operations  will  ask,  how  is  the  defici- 
ency made  up?  It  accrues, 

1.  From  deposits.  The  active  capital  of  a bank, 
is  virtually  increased  by  deposits  to  the  extent  of 
their  average  amount. 

2.  By  the  excess  of  circulation  above  the  bona 
fide  capital.  Bank  charters  generally  give  power 
to  emit  paper  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  ca- 
pital paid  in.  But  this  power  must  be  used  with 
caution;  for  a bank  shouldalways  have  at  command 
the  means  of  redeeming  such  portion  of  its  circulat- 
ing paper  as  may  be  presented  at  its  counter. 

The  deposits  in  populous  and  commercial  towns 
are  at  all  times  considerable,  and  often  immense. 
In  country  villages,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  sometimes  merely  nominal. 
Hence,  to  render  bank  stock  in  the  latter  profita- 
ble to  the  proprietors,  dependence  must  be  placed 
upon  an  extended  circulation,  or  upon  operations 
not  according  with  the  spirit  of  their  charters. 
The  ..e  operations  are  various,  and  are  too  well 
known  amongthe  dealers  with  banks  to  require  to 
be  recapitulated.  The  inference  we  would  make 
from  these  facts  is,  that  one  half  of  the  profits  of  coun- 


try banks  is  tortuously  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people. 

Swindling . — Yesterday  a grocer  called  on  a mer- 
chant, in  Market  street,  and  said,  “sir,  my  note  in 
your  favor  for  §500,  is  due  to  day.  Here  is  the 
bank  notice.  I am  unable  to  take  it  up,  but  I will 
payyou  §200,  and  the  interest,  if  you  will  renew 
the  remainder  for  60  days.”  The  merchant  con- 
sented, took  the  §200,  and  gave  the  debtor  a check 
for  §500,  to  take  up  his  note.  The  check  was  tak- 
en to  bank,  the  money  drawn,  but  tbe  note  was 
not  taken  up.  It  was  protested.  — Phil . Press.  4 


Law  Intelligence. 

KIDNAPPING. 
tuUm  the  federal  gazette. 

At  the  city  court  of  Baltimore  during  its  present 
June  session,  Nancy  Gamble,  an  interesting  looking 
young  woman  of  19  years  of  age,  was  indicted  and 
tried  for  kidnapping,  stealing,  and  conveying  away 
an  infant  female  child  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Pool, 
aged  20  months,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
Fool, 

On  the  trial,  Mary  Pool,  the  mother  of  the  child, 
testified  that  on  Thursday  the  20th  May  last,  about 
8 o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  little  child,  who  had 
just  begun  to  run  about,  was  playing  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  her  door,  and  being  engaged  with- 
in the  house  about  15  minutes,  she  left  the  child, 
and  on  her  return  it  had  disappeared  -that  imme- 
diate search  was  made  for  it  without  success;  the 
neighborhood  was  roused  in  quest  of  the  child,  but 
nothing*eould  be  certainly  ascertained  by  her  until 
the  Sunday  after,  (23d)  when  the  child  was  brought 
back  most  dreadfully  whipped  and  mangled  from 
its  little  neck  to  its  feet. 

The  child  was  produced  in  court  with  the  marks 
of  the  rod  still  upon  it — a sweet,  interesting,  beau- 
tiful sprightly  child,  ofl8  or  20  months  of  age. 

Gen.  Heath  testified,  that  having  heard  of  the 
loss  of  the  child,  he  went  with  others  in  pursuit  of 
it;  that  after  many  fruitless  enquiries  he  at  length 
heard  it  had  been  seen  on  the  Annapolis  road,  and 
accordingly  took  that  direction  in  search  of  it,  along 
with  Mr.  Alexander  Russel.  That  at  Mr.  Hens- 
worth’s  they  were  told  that  the  traverser  dined 
there  on  Thursday  with  the  child,  which  she  repre- 
sented asher  own — calledherself  Mrs.  Williams,  the 
wife  of  Jacob  Williams,  and  said  she  andherhusband 
had  quarrelled  about  leaving  the  child  with  her 
grandmother  in  Baltimore,  or  puttingthe  child  out 
to  nurse,  and  pretended  to  nurse  it  herself  before  the 
family — that  she  left  there  soon  after  dinner  and  went 
on  to  Crag’s  Ferry,  where  she  said  the  child  was  her 
sister’s,  and  staid  that  night  with  the  child.  The  next 
morning  she  took  the  stage  towards  Annapolis;  was 
put  down  a short  distance  this  side  of  Mr9.  Gamble’s 
(her  aunt)  and  carefully  avoiding  the  house  of  her 
aunt,  had  gone  round  through  the  woods  to  Mr. 
Pomfrey’s  near  Magothy,  Here  she  was  found  by 
gen.  Heath,  Mr.  llussel,  and  others,  10  o’clock,  Sa- 
turday night,  in  bed  with  Miss  Pomfrey,  who  had 
taken  off  the  child’s  clothes  to  wash.  The  child 
when  found,  was  in  the  arms  of  the  woman  lying  in 
bed  with  the  traverser.  Gen.  Heath  accosted  Miss 
P.  [supposing  her  to  be  the  other  woman]  roughly, 
who  denied  the  crime  and  charged  it  upon  her  com- 
panion in  bed  [the  traverser]  who  confessed  the 
whole  truth  without  any  threats  or  flattery,  fear  of 
punishment  or  hope  of  reward.  T he  traverser  stat- 
ed to  the  pursuers  that  she  had  taken  the  child  from 
the  street  in  front  of  a house  in  Charles-streefr 
' which  she  described  agreeably  to  the  situation  of 
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Mrs.  Pool’s— that  she  took  it  up  Pratt  street  to  a 


Mrs.  Hamilton’s  near  the  Kegg  Tavern,  where  she 
left  it  a short  time  in  the  care  of  a little  girl  until 
she  would  fetch  a bundle  of  clothes  from  near  the 
seminary;  that  on  her  return  she  took  the  child  and 
brought  it  on  the  Annapolis  road  in  the  manner 
abovementioned.  On  being  closely  questioned  as 
to  her  motive,  she  said  that  her  real  object  Was  to 
obtain  the  reward  which  would  probably  be  offered 
for  bringing  the  child  back.  General  Heath  said, 
that  on  examining  the  child,  they  found  it  most 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  whipped,  lacerated  and 
bruisbd,  so  that  in  many  places  the  blood  had  gushed 
through  the  skin.  That  on  enquiry  how  this  had 
come,  the  traverser  confessed  she  had  whipped 
the  poor  little  innocent  because  it  would  not  walk 
to  keep  pace  with  her — that  its  little  arms  and  body 
were  so  mangled,  as  literally  to  draw  tears  from  se- 
veral men  then  present,  especially  a Mr.  Stone,  who 
shed  tears  freely  and  clasped  it  in  his  arms. — That 
the  traverser’s  character  in  that  neighborhood  was 
very  bad  indeed.  She  had  been  abandoned  by  her 
aunt  as  worthless,  and  her  reputation  generally  ve- 
ry depraved. 

Mr.  Alexander  Russel  confirmed  general  Heath’s 
testimony  throughout.  Mr.  Hensworth,  Mr.  Crag, 
and  Mr.  Cook  deposed,  respectivel.  ,as  to  the  traver- 
ser's possession  of  the  child  at  their  several  houses; 
and  to  Mr.  Cook  she  confessed  she  had  whipped  it 
Severely  because  it  would  not  walk,  as  she  was  too 
heavily  laden  w ith  clothes  to  carry  it-  and  once  she 
had  whipped  it  because  it  would  not  keep  in  the  right 
road.  Or.  Handy  also  spoke  of  the  wounds  on  the 
infant’s  body,  and  said  they  were  evidently  inflict- 
fed  at  different  times. 

The  defence,  insanity — Two  Witnesses,  Mr.  Far- 
rell and  Mr.  Thomas,  both  testified  that  they  consi- 
dered the  traverser  but  little  above  an  idiot— with 
Mr.  Thomas  she  had  lived  six  weeks  as  nurse  to  his 
Child,  and  had  been  turned  away  by  Mrs.  1 homas 
on  that  account — that  she  would  often  lie  without 
any  motive  and  disobey  Mrs.  T’s  orders;  although 
Mr.  T.  had  no  doubt  that  she  perfectly  understood 
her  own  property  as  distinct  from  that  of  others. 
Mr.  Farrell  had  only  seen  her  at  his  house  part  of  a 
day  prior  to  her  going  into  the  service  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  occasionally  while  she  lived  with  Mr. 
T.  but  concurred  in  the  same  opinion.  There  was 
also  some  evidence  of  a general  reputation  in  the 
neighborhood  where  she  had  been  bred  up,  to  that 
effect. 

On  the  contrary — Gen,  Heath  and  Mr.  Russel  tes- 
tified that  she  was  remarkably  smart  and  subtle,  sa- 
gacious and  intelligent,  and  mentioned  several 
proofs  of  it  that  occurred  on  the  road  back  to  Balti- 
moi’e.  Their  testimony  \va<i  supported  by  Mr.  Agui- 
ton,  the  Swedish  consul  [w  ho  rode  in  the  stage  with 
the  traverser  from  Crag’s  Ferry  to  where  she  left 
the  stage]  and  by  Mr.  Cook,  who  had  alw  ays  lived 
in  her  neighborhood;  had  never  heard  such  a sug- 
gestion before,  but  knew  her  character  and  dispo- 
sition were  always  so  bad,  that  school  masters  had 
turned  her  away  lest  she  should  spoil  the  other  chil- 
dren at  school — and  her  aunt  had  driven  her  out  of 
her  house.  Their  testimony  on  this  point  wa3  also 
corroborated  by  other  witnesses. 

The  counsel  for  the  traverser  prayed  the  court 
to  instruct  the  jury  that  the  offence  proved  W'as  not 
kidnapping  at  common  la\V,  upon  which  alone  the 
indictment  was  founded;  that  kidnapping  was  the 
forcible  abduction  of  free  persons  from  their  own 
into  a foreign  country,  according  it  4 Mia.  Corn.  219 
deckled  by  the  eeurt,] 


On  the  part  of  the  state  it  was  answered — That 
kidnapping  was  not  strictly  a technical  term,  and  not 
an  essential  word  to  any  indictment  at  common  law 
— that  its  proper  import  in  common  parlance  was* 
according  to  its  etymology,  child-stealing  [referring 
to  Johnson’s  dictionary:]  That  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  was  not  supported  in  his  definition  by  the  ca- 
ses he  had  cited,  nor  by  any  other  case  or  prece- 
dent, or  elementary  writer  - that  East  had  given  a 
broader  and  more  correct  definition  and  description 
of  this  offence  so  as  to  embrace  this  case,  and  at  all 
events  rejecting  the  word  kidnap  as  tautologous. 
there  was  sufficient  matter  still  left  in  the  indictment 
to  constitute  one  of  the  highest  misdemeanors  at 
common  law.  This  direction  having  been  given, 
the  evidence  was  then  submitted  to  the  jury,  fthe 
counsel  for  the  traverser,  admitted  that  if  they  should 
believe  her  sane,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  her 
guilt)  and  the  jury  accordingly,  without  leaving 
there  box,  found  her  gtdlty. 

Counsel  for  the  state,  Eichelberger  and  Mitchell. 

Counsel  for  the  Traverser,  Hall  and  Kennedy. 

There  were  also  other  indictments  against  the 
traverser,  one  for  the  inhuman  battery  of  the  child* 
and  the  other  for  stealing  its  clbthes;  on  the  first  of 
which  she  was  found  guilty,  and  from  the  other 
acquitted.  It  did  not  appear  that  she  had  stolen 
the  child  for  the  sake  of  its  clothes,  or  that  she  had 
deprived  it  of  it9  clothes  without  intending  to  re- 
turn them. 

Maria  Thomas,  who  had  been  aiding  Nancy  Gam- 
ble, was  also  found  guilty  on  an  indictment  for  kid- 
napping. 

Yesterday,  the  court  passed  sentence  on  each  of 
the  Women,  that  she  should,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day [the  7th]  of  July  and  the  succeeding  Wednes- 
day [the  i4th]  stand  one  hour  each  day  in  the  pillo- 
ry, to  be  erected  in  the  jail  yard- — be  imprisoned 
twelve  months,  and  until  security  be  given  for  her 
good  behavior,  in  500  dollars. 

TTE W rOJtK  SUPREME  COTTIIT. 

William  Warner,  plaintiff — Mathias  Bruen,  defen- 
dant. 

This  cause  was  tried  before  the  honorable  judge 
VanNess,  for  damages  against  the  defendant  for  hav- 
ing issued  out  an  attachment  against  the  property 
of  the  plaintiff  duringthe  time  he  was  absent  on  busi- 
ness in  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  having  notice  thereof 
published  in  the  public  newspapers  under  the  “act 
for  relief  against  absconding  and  absent  debtors.” 

The  leading  circumstances  in  this  case  appeared 
to  be  as  follow: 

The  plaintiff  had  purchased  goods  the  property 
of  the  defendant,  and  had  given  his  note,  with  an  ap- 
proved endorser,  for  the  same;  he  then  publicly  left 
the  city  for  Charleston,  S.  C.  leaving  his  dwelling 
house  furnished  and  his  clerk  in  the  counting-house 
to  attend  to  such  busines  as  should  he  required;  he 
also  appointed  a respectable  mercantile  house  as  his 
agent,  to  whom  he  remitted  funds  to  pay  alljhis 
engagements  during  his  absence,  except  the  note  to 
the  defendant,  relying  that  the  endorser  would  ho- 
nor it,  as  the  goods  for  which  it  had  been  given,  were 
purchased  on  their  joint  account,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  son  of  the  endorser  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
for  the  purpose  of  remitting  the  proceeds  to  his  fa- 
ther to  pay  the  note,  instead  of  which  a ne  note 
was  given  by  the  endorser  at  60  days,  leaving  the 
old  note  in  possession  of  the  defendant,  who,  before 
the  same  was  due,  sued  the  plaintiff  at  Chariest  >n, 
S.  C,  on  the  old  note,  and  issued  out  the  attachm.  nt 
in  this  city  against  his  property,  and  advertise^  hii a 
as  an  abcar.t  debtar. 
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On  the  return  of  the  plaintiff  to  New  York,  the , until  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a definitive 
defendant  did  not  think  proper  to  relinquish  the  at*  > treaty  of  peace. 

tachment,  and,  on  application,  the  supreme  court!  An  act,  which  passed  in  the  year  1814,  continued 
ordered  a supercedeas  to  be  issued.  The  plaintiff  (the  restriction  until  the  25th  March  of  the  following 
soon  found  that  bis  credit  had  been  destroyed;  and  j year,  when,  by  an  act  which  recited  in  the  pream- 
vcral  respectable  merchants,  who  had  frequently : ble,  “that  it  was  highly  desirable,  that  the  bank  of 
edited  him  to  large  amounts,  and  endorsed  for  him, ; England  should  as  soon  as  possible  return  to  the 
xlared,  that  after  the  publication  in  question  they  ! payment  of  its  notes  in  cash,”  the  further  suspension 
had  no  confidence  in  his  mercantile  standing;  all  of  , of  cash  payments  was  directed  until  the  5th  of  July, 
which  was  fully  proven.  The  case  occupied  the  1816. 

attention  of  the  court  for  two  days:  and  the  jury,  ■ In  1816  it  was  again  continued  till  the 5th  July, 
after  receiving  a most  able  and  impartial  charge  from  [ 1818,  the  preamble  of  the  act  reciting,  “that  it  is 
the  judge,  returned  a verdict  in  favour  of  the  plain-  j highly  desirable  that  the  bank  of  England  should. 


se 

cr 

decl; 


tiff  o i Jive  thousand  dollars  damages 

John  Wells  and  J.  O.  Hoffman,  esqrs.forthe  plain- 
tiff. 

1).  B.  Ogden,  esq.  for  the  defendant. 

JK'e w Yorlc,  June  26. — About  three  years  ago,  a dea- 
ler in  hats  in  this  city  put  up  a quantity  of  undressed 


as  soon  as  possible,  return  to  the  payment  of  its 
notes  in  cash,  but  it  is  expedient  that  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  imposing  the  restriction  shall  be  further 
continued,  in  order  to  afford  time  to  the  directors 
of  the  bank  to  make  such  preparations  as  to  their 
discretion  and  experience  may  appear  most  expe- 


fur  huts  in  a square  bale,  and  shipped  them  by  one  ! dient  for  enabling  them  to  resume  payments  in 
of  the  line  of  packets  and  stages  to  Baltimore.  The  i cash  without  public  inconvenience,  and  at  the  ear- 
packet  reached  Philad.  in  safety,  but  between  that  best  period,  and  that  a time  should  be  fixed  at  which 
place  and  Baltimore,  the  contents  were  purloined  j the  said  restriction  should  cease.” 
by  some  person  unknown,  and  when  it  reached  Bal-  j The  act  which  passed  in  the  last  session,  after  re-' 
timore  it  was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  old  linen  [citing  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  bank  of 
wrappers,  paper  and  stones.  The  owner  of  the  hats  England  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  return  to  the 


brought  suit  against  the  proprietor  of  the  line  for 
the  recovery  of  the  property,  which  was  yesterday 
decided  before  the  supreme  court  now  in  sitting  in 
this  city.  After  a hearing  of  witnesses  and  counsel, 
the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  for  the  plantiff — da- 
mages $480. 


Bank  of  England. 

HOUSE  OF  COMDIOXS. 

Second  report  from  the  secret  committee , on  the  expe- 
diency of  the  bank  resuming  cash  payments. 
rl  he  committee  of  secresy  appointed  to  consider 
of  the  state  of  the  bank  of  England,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  expediency  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  at  the  period  fixed  by  law,  and  into 
such  other  matters  as  are  connected  therewith: 
and  to  report  to  the  house  such  information  rela- 
tive thereto,  as  may  be  disclosed  without  injury 
to  the  public  interests,  with  their  observations 
thereupon;  have  further  considered  the  matters 
to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing- report: — 

Your,  committee  will  preface  the  observations 
that  they  have  to  make  upon  the  matters  immedi- 
ately referred  to  them  by  the  house,  by  a brief  re- 
capitulation of  the  laws  which  imposed  and  have 
continued  the  restriction  upon  payments  in  cash  by 
the  bank  of  England. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  restriction  was  originally  imposed, 
by  order  in  council  in  the  year  1797,  as  they  became 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  enquiry  previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  act,  by  which  the  restriction  was 
confirmed  and  continued.  Its  duration  was  limited 
by  the  first  act,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  3d  May,  1797,  to  the  24tli  June  following.  From 
that  period  it  was  continued  until  one  month  after 
the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  session;  and 
again,  by  the  first  act  of  that  session,  until  one 
month  after  the  conclusion  of the  war,  by  a difinitive 
treaty  of  peace. 

in  1802,  the  provisions  ofthe  acts  above  referred 
to  were  continued  in  operation  until  tbe  1st  Match 
of  the  following  year;  they  were  further  continued 
until  six  weeks  after  the  commencement  ofthe  then 
n ext. session  of  parliament,  before  which  period  war 
having  ugaiji  broken  out,  they  were  continued 


payment  of  its  notes  in  cash,  and  that  “unforeseen 
circumstances  which  have  occurred  since  the  pas- 
sing ofthe  last  act,  continuing  the  restriction,  have 
rendered  it  expedient  that  the  restriction  should  be 
further  continued,  and  that  another  period  should 
be  fixed  for  tbe  termination  thereof,”  directed  that 
the  suspension  should  remain  in  force  another  year. 

The  restriction  therefore  at  persent  stands  limit- 
ed to  the  5th  July  next;  and,  in  fulfilment  ofthe 
duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  house,  your  cofii- 
mittee  will  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  report 
the  result  of  their  enquiries  into  the  state  of  the 
bank  of  England,  and  their  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  expediency  of  the  resumption  of  payments  in 
specie,  at  the  period  at  which  by  law  they  are  to  be 
resumed. 

I.  Your  committee  called  for  an  account  of  the 
total  amount  of  outstanding  demands  on  the  bank  of 
England,  and  ofthe  funds  in  the  possession  of  the 
bank  for  the  discharge  of  those  demands;  and  have 
ascertained,  that  the  sum  which  the  bank  were  lia- 
ble to  be  called  on  to  pay,  in  fulfilment  of  their  en- 
gagements, amounted,  on  the  30th  January  last,  to 
1.33, 894, 580,  and  that  the  bank  were  then  in  pos- 
session of  government  securities  and  other  credits 
to  the  amount  of  /.39, 096, 900,  leaving  a surplus  in 
favor  of  the  bank  of  England  of/. 5,202,320;  exclu- 
sive ofthe  permanent  debt  due  from  government  to 
the  bank  of  /.14, 686, 800,  repayable  on  the  expira- 
tion ofthe  charter. 

This  document  furnishes  a clear  and  decisive 
proof  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  affairs  of  th  e 
bank  of  England,  and  justifies  that  ample  confidence 
which  the  public  have  reposed  in  the  stability  of 
their  resources. 

The  next  point  upon  which  the  committee  requir- 
ed information,  respects  the  amount  of  cash  and 
bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  at  the  present  and 
at  variousother  periods  since  the  year  1797. 

After  several  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  then* 
treasure,  which  was  very  much  reduced  at  theclose 
ofthe  war,  there  appears  to  have  been  a gradual 
increase  from  the  month  of  July,  1815,  to  the  month 
of  Oct.  in  the  year  1817.  During  the  interval  be- 
t veen  July,  1816, and  July,  1817,  the  market  priceof 
gold  did  not  exceed  31.  19s  per  o z.  The  exchanges 
with  the  continent,  for  a very  considerable  portion, 
of  that  period,  were  in  favor  of  this  country;  anl 
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the  bank  took  advantage  of  those  circumstances, 
and  made  a great  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  their  possession.  1 he  purchases 
made  by  the  bank  appear  to  have  had  no  unfavora- 
ble effect  on  the  price  of  gold;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  mint 
price,  had  not  the  bank  fixed  the  rate,  at  which  they 
“were  willing  to  purchase,  at  31.  IBs  fid  per  oz.  Mr. 
Goldsmid  informed  the  committee,  that  “aUhat  pe- 
riod there  were  no  other  buyers  in  the  market,  at 
the  price  which  was  given  by  the  bank:  had  there 
been,  they  would  have  been  supplied  on  the  same 
terms,  if  they  had  wanted  gold.”  Being  asked, 
whether,  if  the  bank  had  not  been  purchasers  at 
82.  IBs  6d,  he  believes  the  price  of  gold  won  d have 
fallen  to  the  mint  price,  he  answers,  “l  think  it 
might  after  some  time;  but  that  is  matter  of  opinion 
only.” 

In  the  year  1817  the  bank  had  a much  larger 
amount  of  cash  and  bullion  in  their  coffers,  than 
they  had  been  in  possession  of  at  any  former  period 
since  their  establishment.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1818  the  stock  has  been  progres- 
sively diminished.  The  diminution  has  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  engagements  into  which  the  bank 
entered  (in  conformity  with  the  power  reserved  to 
them  by  the  original  restriction  act,)  in  the  months 
of  November,  181G,  and  April  and  September  of  the 
following  year,  to  pay  in  the  first  and  second  in- 
stance cash  for  all  notes  issued  prior  to  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1812,  and  1st  January,  1816;  and  in  the  latter,  to 
pay  cash  for  their  notes  of  every  denomination  dat- 
ed prior  to  the  1st  Jan.  1817. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  coin  issued  from  the 
bank,  in  consequence  of  the  engagements  thus  en- 
tered into,  and  the  continuance  of  the  fractional  pay- 
ments, under  five  pounds,  appears,  by  accounts  be- 
fore the  house,  to  have  amounted,  between  the  1st 
January,  1817,  and  the  1st  January,  1819,  to  the  sum 
of  /.l, 596, 256,  in  guineas  and  half  guineas,  and  in 
sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  to  l. 4,459,725.  Your 
committee  have  ascertained,  that  subsequently  to 
the  1st  January  there  has  been  a further  demand 
on  the  bank  for  gold  to  the  extent  of  about  /.700,000. 
The  total  sum,  therefore,  which  has  been  issued  by 
the  bank  since  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1817,  has  been  about  Z.6,756,000;  and  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  the  coin  thus  drawn  from  the 
bank  was  demanded,  not  for  the  purposes  of  inter- 
nal circulation, but  in  orderto  realize  a profit,  either 
on  its  sale  as  bullion  ip  this  country,  or  on  its  ex- 
portation. 

Your  committee  are  confirmed  in  this  conclusion, 
by  the  documents  before  the  house;  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  sum  issued  from  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1816,  (when  the  notes  of  the  hank  became 
payable  under  the  notice  issued  in  the  preceding 
month,)  to  July,  1817,. arnpunted  only  toZ.38,020  10s. 
though  the  bank  had  beepme  liable  on  the  2d  May 
of  the  latter  year  to  pay  cash  for  all  their  notes  of 
l.l  and  1.2  value,  dated  prior  to  the  1st  January, 
1816. 

In  July,  1817,  the  foreign  exchanges  became  un- 
favorable, and  have  cpntjnuedso  since  that  period; 
a profit  has  been  realized  on  the  exportation  of  gold 
coin,  and  the  bank  has  been  subject  to  a constant 
demand  for  cash  in  payment  of  their  notes. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Baring  shows  the  purposes  to  which 
a considerable  portion  ofvthe  gold,  thus  drawn  from 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  has  been  applied; — “In 
France,  it  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  that  there  has  been  carried  to  the  mint  of 


France,  in  the  sixteen  months  preceding  theolst 
Dec.  last,  gold  to  the  amount  of  125  millions  of 
francs,  (being  equal  to  aboutfive  millions  sterling;) 
and  sil  ver  to  the  amount  of  a little  more  than  three 
m illions  of  francs.  Of  that  gold,  upwards  of  three 
fomrths  was  in  coin  from  this  country;  and  this  ope- 
ration has  continued  during  the  present  year, 
though  the  amount  of  the  importations  of  this  year 
has  not  been  reported.” 

Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  bank,  in  un- 
dertaking to  pay  their  notes  in  cash,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances above  mentioned,  acted  from  the  best 
motives,  and  from  a belief  that  the  measure  would 
tend  to  facilitate  the  complete  resumption  of  pay* 
ments  in  specie.  Unfortunately  it  has  had  a contra- 
ry effect;  the  last  of  the  three  notices  having  been 
given  at  a period  when  the  exchanges  were  unfavo- 
rable, when  the  price  of  gold  had  risen  from  /.3  18s. 
fid.  to  l A per  ounce;  and  at  a time  when  the  bank  had 
not  (according  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Har- 
man) that  control  over  their  issues,  which  might 
have  enabled  them  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
unfavorable  exchang-e,  by  a reduction  of  their  pa- 
per currency. 

There  was,  in  fact,  in  the  half  year  between  July 
and  December,  1817,  a considerable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  notes  issued  by  the  bank.  The  average 
amount  outstanding  in  the  four  half  years  preced- 
ing, had  not  exceeded  /.26, 771, 914.  In  this  half 
year  it  was  increased  to  Z.29, 210, 03.5,  having  been 
in  the  previous  half  year,  Z.27,339,768.  It  appears 
by  the  returns,  that  on  the  5th  of  July,  1817,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  payments  of  the  dividends, 
the  amount  outstanding  was  /.25, 800,000;  on  the  4th 
of  October,  being  a few  days  before  the  payment  of 
the  dividends  of  that  quarter,  the  amount  was 
1.28, 900, 000. 

The  issue  of  sovereigns  between  July  and  Dec' 
1817,  amounted  to  /.l, 240, 422,  so  that  had  the  sove- 
reigns remained  in  circulation,  there  would  have 
been  an  increase  to  the  circulating  medium  issued 
by  the  bank  of  England  in  the  course  of  that  half 
year,  compared  with  the  average  amount  outstand- 
ing in  the  four  half  years  preceding,  to  the  extent 
of  Z.3,678,543, 

Your  committee  cannot  avoid  expressing  an  opi- 
nion, that  whatever  might  be  the  policy,  and  how- 
ever laudable  the  intentions  of  the  bank,  in  engag- 
ing to  make  partial  issues  of  coin  in  payment  of 
their  notes,  yet  when  the  exchanges  became  unfa- 
vorable, and  the  price  of  gold  rose  above  the  mint 
price,  the  only  mode  by  which  they  could  have  re- 
tained the  coin  in  circulation,  would  have  been  a 
contraction  of  their  issues;  and  unless  the  bank  at 
that  period  possessed  such  a control  over  tjie 
amount  ofthosc  issues,  as  would  have  enabled  them 
to  effect  that  object,  your  committee  must  consider 
it  to  have  been  inexpedient,  in  the  then  state  of  the 
exchanges,  to  undertake  an  extensive  though  par- 
tial issue  of  coin,  which  subjected  the  bank  to  con 
siderable  loss,  and  a great  drain  of  treasure. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  from  a conviction 
that  the  continued  issue  of  coin  from  the  bank,  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  their  treasure,  would 
have  the  effpet  of  postponing  the  period  at  which 
the  termination  of  the  restriction  can  take  place, 
without  producing,  on  the  other  hand,  any  advan- 
tage whatever  to  the  country,  while  the  exchanges 
and  the  price  of  gold  are  in  their  present  state, 
your  committee  were  induced  to  recommend  to  the 
house,  in  their  first  report,  the  immediate  enact 
ment  of  a law  to. suspend  all  payments  in  gold  tolls 
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by  the  bank,  until  your  committee  might  be  ena- 
bled to  present  to  the  house  their  view  of  the  whole 
subject  which  has  been  referred  to  their  considera- 
tion. 

The  next  important  point  to  which  the  commit- 
tee will  call  the  attention  of  the  house,  is  the 
amount  of  the  issues  of  the  bank  of  England,  which 
are  outstanding  upon  government  securities:  or,  in 
other  words,  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  by  the 
public  to  the  bank  of  England. 

The  necessity  of  the  repayment  of  a large  portion 
of  that  debt  has  been  so  earnestly  insisted  on  by  the 
bank,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  connexion 
between  the  government  and  the  bank,  involves  so 
many  important  considerations,  that  your  commit- 
tee deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  enter  into 
some  detail  \yith  respect  to  the  origin  and  gradual 
increase  qf  the  advances  made  by  the  bank  on  be-t 
half  of  the  public,  and  the  effect  which  they  have, 
when  carried  to  the  amount  at  which  they  at  pre- 
sent stand,  of  depriving  the  bank  of  that  control 
over  their  issues  of  notes,  the  possession  of  which 
is  deemed  by  them  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  report  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  amount  of  advances  made  by  the 
bank  of  England  to  the  government,  on  exchequer 
bills  and  other  securities,  from  the  year  1792  to  the 
latest  period  to  which  it  can  be  made  up. 

The  first  item  of  this  account,  entitled,  “an  ad- 
vance- out  of  sums  issued  for  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends’'’ now  amounting  to  the  sum  of  Z.1,098,820, 
ought  not,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  to  be 
considered  as  any  portion  of  the  debt  due  by  the 
government  to  the  bank.  It  arises  from  money  ori- 
ginally lodged  by  government  at  the  bank  for  pay- 
ment of  dividends  to  public  creditors,  which  not 
having  been  claimed,  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
bank,  and  applied  to  the  public  service,  under  the 
provisions  of  acts  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  the 
years  1791,  1808,  and  1816.  It  is  not  therefore  an 
advance  from  the  funds  of  the  bank,  but  it  is  the 
property  of  the  public  creditors,  which  has  been 
made  available  for  public  purposes,  until  demanded 
by  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  account,  that  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  advances  of  the  bank  are  at  present 
made  under  the  two  heads  of  “exchequer  bills  is- 
sued,’’ and  “exchequer  bills  purchased;”  and  be- 
fore the  committee  point  outthe  distinction  between 
those  heads  of  the  account,  they  will  shortly  advert 
to  the  laws  whipli  have  been  passed  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  bank  for  the  regulation  of  tlieir  ad- 
vances to  government. 

On  the  original  establishment  of  the  bank,  by  the 
5th  and  6th  William  and  Mary,  a penalty  is  imposed 
upon  the  directors,  if  they  purchase,  on  account  of 
the  corporation,  any  crown  lands,  or  if  they  advance 
to  his  majesty  any  ^iim  of  money  byway  of  loan  or 
anticipation  on  any  branch  of  the  public  Revenue, 
other  than  on  such  funds  only  on  which  a credit  of 
loan  is  or  shall  be  gTanted  by  parliament.  Such 
credits  have  ever  since  been  granted,  from  time  to 
time,  and  advances  made  upon  them.  The  amount 
annually,  from  the  year  1777  to  the  year  1792,  ex- 
tracted from  the  documents  published  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  secrecy  of  1797,  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 

In  the  year  1793  an  act  was  passed,  protecting 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England 
from  any  penalty,  on  account  of  their  having  ad- 
vanced, or  advancing  in  future,  any  sums  of  money 
jn  payment  pf  bills  qf  exchange  accepted  by  the 


lords  of  the  treasury,  and  made  payable  at  the  bank> 
hut  not  charged  on  any  branch  of  the  revenue.  The 
motives  for  passing  this  act  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Bo$anquet,  then  a director 
of  the  bank,  to  the  committee  of  secresv,  in  the  year 
1797.  He  states,  “that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
bank,  time  out  of  mind,  to  advance,  for  the  amount 
of  such  treasury  bills  of  exchange  as  were  directed 
for  payment  to  the  bank,  until  the  amount  was  ah  out 
20  or  730,000,  when  the  treasury  usually  sent  or- 
ders for  the  amount  of  such  advance,  to  be  set  off 
from  the  respective  accounts  to  which  the  bills  pro- 
perly belonged.  In  the  American  war,  they  had 
been  permitted  to  run  to  a larger  amount,  but  he 
believed  they  never  exceeded  7150,000.  Doubts 
occurred  to  him,  when  governor,  whether  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  act  of  William  and  Mary  did  not  ex- 
tend to  this  transaction;  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving them,  the  act  of  1793  was  introduced  and 
passed.”  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  pro- 
posed, that  the  bank  should  be  empowered  to  ad- 
vance, to  a limited  amount  of  750,000  or  7100,000; 
but  the  act  passed  without  any  limitation;  its  opera- 
tion being  of  course  confined  to  advances  upon 
treasury  bills  of  exchange,  on  which  species  of  se- 
curity, no  advances  appear  to  have  been  made  since 
the  restriction. 

By  an  act  which  passed  very  shortly  after  the  first 
restriction  act,  the  bank  were  prohibited  from  makn 
ing  any  loan  or  advance  on  account  of  the  public 
service,  during  the  continuance  of  the  restriction; 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  session 
it  wa9  enacted,  “that  the  bank  may  make  an  advance 
on  the  credit  of  duties  on  malt,  and  on  the  land  tax, 
imposed  in  that  session,  and  any  other  advance 
which  may  be  authorised  by  any  other  acts  which 
may  be  passed  during  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
striction.” 

In  almost  all  the  acts  authorising  the  issue  of  ex- 
chequer bills  passed  subsequently,  a special  clause 
has  been  introduced,  empowering  the  bank  to  ad- 
vance the  whole  or  a portion  of  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  the  act.  They^  never  advance  any  sum  be- 
yond the  amount  to  which  they  are  limited  in  the 
several  acts,  nor  have  the  bills  purchased  by  them, 
together,  exceeded  that  amount. 

The  bills  described  as  “issued,”  are  those  which 
pass  directly  to  the  bank  from  the  exchequer,  under 
special  contracts  or  agreements  entered  into;  as, 
for  instance,  the  bills  issued  upon  the  credit  of  an- 
nual duties,  and  upon  the  advance  of  73,000,000  as 
a loan  to  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  renew- 
al of  the  charter. 

The  bills  “purchased,”  are  those  which  arc  taken 
by  the  bank,  (usually  on, an  application  from  the 
treasury)  when  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  takes 
place,  and  when  they  cannot  be  sold  to  the  public 
at  a premium.  The  bank  never  credit  any  premi- 
um, nor  deduct  any  discount,  upon  the  bills  thus  ta- 
ken; nor  do  they  resell  such  bills  to  the  public. 

An  account  in  the  appendix  shows  the  total 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  authorised  to  be  issued 
by  parliament  in  every  year  since  the  year  1792,  and 
the  amount  which  the  bank  was  authorised  to  take 
of  each  description  ofbills. 

The  amount  of  the  advances  of  the  bank  to  go- 
vernment, (deducting  the  sum  issued  from  the  un- 
claimed dividends)  on  the  26th  Feb.  and  2d  August 
of  each  year  since  the  year  1814,  and  of  the  bank 
notes  issued  during  the  corresponding  half  years, 
appears  from  the  accounts  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee to  have  been  as  follows:-— 
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DANK  NOTES. 

1814.  Jan.  to  June  - - 25,511,012 

July  to  December  - 28,291,8.32 

1815.  Jan.  to  June  - - 27,155,824 

July  to  December  « 26,618,210 

1816.  Jan.  to  June  - - 26,468,283 

July  to  December  - 26,681,398 

1817.  Jan.  to  June  - - 27,339,768 

July  to  December  - 29,210,055 

1818.  Jan.  to  June  - - 27,954,558 

July  to  December  - 26,487,859 

ADVANCES. 

Feb.  26,  1814  - - . 23,607,200 

Aug.  2,  — - - - 34,937,200 

Feb.  26,  1815  - - - 27,156,000 

Aug.  2,  — - - - 24,079,100 

Feb.  26,  1816  - - - 18,988,300 

Aug.  2,  — - * 26,042,000 

Feb.  26,  1817  - - - 25,399,500 

Aug.  2,  ~ . - - 27,3  >0,718 

Feb.  26,  1818  . - - 27, 002,000 

Aug.  2,  — - - - 27,060,900 

Feb.  11,  1819  - - - 21,930,000 

From  the  year  1790  to  the  year  1797,  when  the 
restriction  act  passed,  the  amount  of  advance  made 
by  the  bank  to  government,  and  of  the  notes  out- 
standing on  the  25th  February  in  each  year,  was — 


1790 

BANK  NOTES. 

10,217,360 

ADVANCES. 

7,908,968 

1791 

11,699,140 

9,603,978 

1792 

11,349,810 

9,839,338 

1793 

11,451,180 

9,066,698 

1794 

10,963,380 

8,786,514 

1795 

13,539,160 

11,114,230 

1796 

11,030,110 

11,718,730 

The  amount,  therefore,  of  advances  to  the  govern- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  borne,  for  some  time 
previously  to  the  restriction  act,  a much  less  propor- 
tion to  the  total  amount  of  notes  outstanding,  than 
the  advances  since  1814  have  borne  to  the  notes  is- 
sued in  corresponding  periods. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  a material  reduction  of  the 
debt  to  the  bank  took  place  between  the  month  of 
August,  1815,  and  the  month  of  February,  1816;  it 
having  been  reduceclin  the  latter  period  to  the  sum 
of  /.  18,988,300,  deducting  the  advances  from  un- 
claimed dividends. 

This  debt  was  again  increased  between  February, 
1816,  and  August  following. 

In  that  interval,  war  taxes  to  a very  considerable 
amount  were  remitted;  a large  addition,  authorised 
by  several  acts  of  parliament,  was  made  to  the  un- 
funded debt,  and  to  the  advances  of  which  the  go- 
vernment were  indebted  to  the  bank.  The  amount 
of  those  advances  was  again  reduced  from  1.37, 060- 
000  to  Z.21, 930,000  between  the  2d  of  August,  1818, 
and  the  11th  Feb.  1819. 

It  was  proposed,  in  May,  1818,  to  repay  to  the 
bank  a sum  from  eight  to  nine  millions,  by  gradual 
instalments  of  one  million  a month,  from  the  month 
of  May;  the  bank  having  then  considered  that  re- 
payment sufficient  (according  to  the  evidence  of 
the  governor)  “to  enable  them  to  make  the  expe- 
riment of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,” 

To  meet  these  charges  and  the  services  of  the 
jear,  and  also  to  effect  a further  reduction  of  the  un- 
funded debt,  provision  was  made,  by  a loan  of  three 
millions  in  money,  and  a gradual  funding  of  exche- 
quer bills  to  the  amount  of  about  27  millions,  with 
power  to  the  subscribers  of  making  money  pay- 
ments, instead  of  bringing  in  exchequer  bills;  and 
5t  was  understood  that  the  bank  should  retain  one 
half  of  the  monies  paid  in,  to  the  extent  of  the 
monthly  payments  abovementioned. 


It  appears,  however,  that  the  sum  paid  in  money 
on  account  of  this  loan  fell  short  of  the  amount  whief* 
was  expected,  and  the  repayment  to  the  bank  did 
not  much  exceed  five  millions  at  the  end  of  January, 
1819;  one  million  of  which  the  bank  do  not  consi- 
der as  an  effective  re-payment,  interest  to  that 
amount  being  due  to  the  bank  upon  the  whole  of 
their  advances. 

The  amount  of  the  advances  of  the  bank  to  go- 
vernment was,  on  the  29*h  April  last,  /.19,438,9o0; 
the  sum  of /.l, 098, 820  being  deducted  from  the  ac- 
count furnished  by  the  bank,  as  the  amount  of  ad- 
vances on  sums  issued  forthe  payment  of  dividends. 

It  will  be  seen  by  references  to  a communication 
made  by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  bank,  to  the 
committee,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
evidence  of  the  directors  who  were  examined  per- 
sonally before  them,  that  they  consider  the  repay- 
ment of  a large  proportion  of  those  advances  essen- 
tially necessary,  preparatory  to  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments.  As  the  notes  which  are  issued  by 
'.he  bank,  upon  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills,  re- 
vert to  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  which 
those  bills  have  to  run,  and  which  never  exceeds 
sixty-five  days,  it  is  clear  that  that  portion  of  their 
issues  can  be  extended  -or  limited  at  their  discre- 
tion; whilst  over  the  notes  which  are  issued  in  con- 
sequence of  advances  to  government,  they  have 
not  practically  the  same  control.  ' o whatever  ex- 
tent these  advances  may  be  reduced,  the  bank  will 
gain  a corresponding  control  over  the  amount  of 
their  circulating  paper,  and  will  be  enabled  to  sup- 
ply the  diminution  of  notes  thus  created  by  an  in- 
crease of  their  issues,  either  upon  the  discount  of 
mercantile  bills,  or  by  the  purchase  cf  bullion,  or  if 
necessary,  to  make  a reduction  in  the  total  amount 
of  notes  outstanding,  equal  to  the  wlioleor  any  part 
of  the  repayment. 

The  only  mode,  during  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  by  which  the  bank  can  effect  reduction 
of  their  issues,  supposing  no  part  of  the  advances 
made  by  them  to  the  government  to  be  repaid,  is 
by  limiting  that  accommodation  to  trade,  which 
they  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  granting,  by 
the  discount  of  mercantile  bills  of  undoubted  solidi- 
ty, arising  out  of  real  commercial  transactions,  and 
falling*  due  within  short  and  fixed  periods. 

Although  the  amount  of  the  advances  made  by  the 
bank  on  public  securities  is  accurately  stated  in  the 
account  in  the  appendix,  and  although  the  commit- 
tee strongly  advise  the  repayment  of  the  portion  of  . 
them  required  by  the  bunk,  yet  they  think  it  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  in  determining  the  actual 
amount  of  the  debt  due  to  the  bank  on  account  of 
these  advances,  an  allowance  ought  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  public,  to  the  extent  of  the  balances  of 
public  money  deposited  at  the  bank. 

The  attention  of  parliament  appears  to  have  been 
first  called  to  the  extent  and  operation  of  those  ba- 
lances, in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  public  ex- 
penditure, presented  in  the  year  1807;  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  public 
money  deposited  at  the  bank,  was  then  calculated 
to  be  1. 11,1 04,919;  and  a sum  equal  to  5 per  cent, 
interest,  on  the  average  balances  in  question,  was 
considered,  by  that  committee,  not  far  from  the 
amount  of'the  profits  derived  by  the  bai  k from  this 
source. 

The  average  amount  of  public  balances  held  by 
the  bank  appears  to  have  been  about  eleven  mil- 
lions, from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1816;  and  iu 
consideration  of  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  bank 
from  the  psssession  of  them,  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions was  advanced  by  the  bank  to  government, 
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■without  interest,  in  1808,  winch  advance  was  con- 
tinued, under  the  authority  of  acts  passed  by  the 
legislature,  to  April,  1818. - Since  the  year  1816, 
the  public  balances  held  by  the  bank  have  been  di- 
minished, and  their  average  amount  in  the  year 
1818,  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  seven  millions. 
Their  amount  has  been  stilHurther  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  an  act  which  has  passed  in  the  present 
♦session,  which  makes  the  growing  produce  of  the 
consolidated  fund  available  to  a limited  extent,  for  the 
public  service;  and  in  a certain  degree  within  those 
limits  lessens  the  benefit  previously  derived  by  the 
bank  from  its  accumulation  from  the  first  to  the  last 
dav  of  each  quarter. 

it  appears,  however,  to  the  committee,  that  what- 
ever mav  be,  either  now  or  hereafter,  the  amount 
of  the  public  balances  held  by  the  bank,  that  amount 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  allowance 
made  for  it  when  the  advances  from  the  bank  to  the 
government  are  under  consideration;  for  it  is  clear, 
that  if  a final  settlement  of  this  account  were  to 
take  place,  the  public  money  deposited  with  the 
bank  must  be  set  off  against  the  advances  made  by 
.them  to  the  government  upon  exchequer  bills,  and 
Oilier  securities  bearing  interest. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
committee  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Haldimand,  now  one  of  the  bank  directors.  He 
states,  “that  it  is  his  opinion,  that  a sum  of  from  8 
to  10  millions  should  be  repaid  to  the  bank  by  go- 
vernment, supposing  the  public  balances  to  remain 
Without  any  considerable  decrease  in  amount.”  And 
being  asked,  “Does  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
balances  operate  as  a diminution  of  the  total  advan- 
ces made  by  the  bank  to  the  public?”  he  answers, 
“Yes,  it  does.” 

Tor  the  reasons  alleged,  it  appears  to  your  com- 
mittee, that  although  the  amount  of  the  advances  of 
the  bank  upon  government  securities  is  accurately 
stated  in  the  appendix,  yet  in  determining  the  effect 
which  these  advances  have  of  diminishing  the  con- 
trol of  the  bank  over  their  issues,  a deduction  must 
be  made  corresponding  in  amount  to  the  average 
sum  held  for  any  given  period  by  the  bank  as  a de- 
posits of  public  money,  since  that  deposits,  by  les- 
sening* the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  restores 
to  the  bank,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  power 
of  acceding  to  the  applications  made  to  them  for  the 
discount  of  the  mercantile  bills. 

Your  committee  trust  they  shall  not  he  eonsidered 
to  have  entered  into  unnecessary  details  in  having 
thus  given  a full  exposition  of  the  relations  between 
the  government  and  the  bank.  It  will  be  seen  by- 
reference  to  the  evidence,  thatJhe  amount  of  their 
advances  to  the  public  is  urged  by  the  bank  as  one 
of  the  main  impediments  tq  the  early  resumption 
of  cash  payments;  and  that  in  order  to  make  prepa. 
rations  for  their  resumption,  the  bank  require  a re- 
payment to  the  extent  of  ten  millions.  The  com- 
mittee was  anxious  therefore  that  the  amount  and 
operation  of  these  advances,  and  the  degree  to 
which  their  effect  is  counteracted  by  the  balances 
of  public  money  held  by  the  bank,  should  be  clearly 
understood;  and  this  appeared  to  them  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  committee  feel  it  their  duty  to 
close  this  branch  of  their  enquiry,  with  an  earnest 
recommendation  to  the  house,  to  make  Immediate 
provision  for  the  gradual  repayment  to  the  bank  of 
that  portion  of  the  debt,  which  the  bank  requires 
to  be  repaid,  and  to  establish  some  permanent  pro- 
visions, limiting  and  defining  the  authority  of  ihe 
bank  to  make  advances  to  the  government,  and  to 
purchase  government  securities;  and  bringing  un- 
der the  constant  Inspection  of  parliament  the  ex- 


tent to  which  that  authority  may  be  in  future  exer" 
cised. 

II.  Your  committee  proceed  to  the  next  head  of 
their  inquiry — the  expediency  of  reverting  to  cash 
payments,  at  the  period  fixed  by  law  for  their  re- 
sumption. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a reference  to  the  papers  in 
the  appendix,  that  the  bank,  without  departing  from 
th  e principles  upon  which  their  issues  on  the  discount 
of  mercantile  bills  have  long  been  regulated,  have 
made  a very  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  notes  outstanding,  compared  with  their  amount 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1818: 

From  July  to  December,  1817,  the  ave- 
rage amount  was  .£29,210,035 

From  January  to  June,  1818  27,954,518 

From  July  to  December  do.  26,487,859 

The  .average  amount  for  the  3 months 

to  the  end  of  March,  1819  25,794,460 

Should  the  legislature  determine  on  the  restora- 
tion of  cash  payments  on  the  fifth  of  July  next,  the 
directors  of  the  bank  wrould  naturally  feel  them- 
selves compelled  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
all  other  interests  to  the  security  of  the  establish- 
ment over  which  they  preside,  and  would  make  a 
further  and  very  sudden  reduction  of  that  portion 
of  their  currency  which  they  have  immediately 
within  their  control. 

Much  important  testimony  will  be  found  in  the 
minutes  of  evidence,  with  respect  to  the  effect  to 
be  apprehended  from  a very  rapid  diminution  of 
the  present  amount  of  currency  upon  the  trading 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  empire,  of  which 
evidence  your  committee  deem  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  extract  a portion,  sufficient  to  give  the 
house  a just  idea  of  the  opinions  prevailing  upon 
this  subject  amongst  the  persons  whom  they  ex- 
amined. 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring  being  requested  to  state 
in  what  manner  an  attempt  to  effect  the  restoring 
of  cash  payments  within  the  period  of  a year  would 
operate  upon  the  commerce  and  internal  concerns 
of  the  empire,  replied,  “The  resumption  of  cash 
payments  can  only  be  effected  by  drawing  bullion 
into  the  country,  or  by  a reduction  of  the  issues  of 
the  bank,  I cannot  think  that  the  bank  could  pay  in 
specie,  with  apy  expectation  of  continuing  in  that 
state,  until  there  was  a considerable  portion  of  spe- 
cie already  in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  I ap- 
prehend that  by  no  process,  even  if  the  effects  of 
any  sudden  reduction  of  issues  wfere  totally  disre- 
garded, could  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purpose 
be  brought  into  the  country,  within  the  period  men- 
tioned, I am  further  of  opinion,  that  the  operation 
of  reduction  necessary  for  the  purpose  T have  men- 
tioned must  always  be  accompanied  with  some  re- 
straint and  inconvenience  to  every  branch  of  indus- 
try in  the  country;  and  that  if  it  were  forced,  with  a 
rapidity  at  all  approaching  to  what  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  payment  in  the  course  of  a twelve 
month,  the  injury  would  be  intolerable;  the  reduc- 
tion of  paper  would  produce  ailthose  effects  which 
arise  from  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  money  in 
any  country;  an  effect  which  I think  is  well  describe 
ed  in  Mr.  Hume’s  “Essay  on  Money.”  The  conse- 
quences of  a contraction  or  expansion  of  the  amount 
of  money  in  a country  seem  more  felt  during  the 
progress  of  such  contraction  and  expansion,  than 
from  any  positive  amount  of  money  at  any  one  given 
period,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  of  great  import- 
ance what  amount  of  money  may  exist  in  any  coun- 
try; but  that  the  question,  of  whether  it  is  on  the 
increase  or  decrease,  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
every  brunch  of  its  industry.” 
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Mr  Haldimand  stated,  “thitlie  conceived  it  to  be 
necessary,  that  the  bank  of  England,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  resume  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  spe- 
cie, should  reduce  their  present  amount  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  or  four  millions  forcibly.5’  lie  ex- 
plained, “that  by  the  term  forcibly  he  meant  a re- 
duction, not  arising  from  three  or  four  millions  less 
being  demanded,  but  from  three  or  four  millions 
being  demanded  and  refused  by  the  bank  to  the 
public  and  government.  He  considered  this  for- 
ced reduction  of  the  issues  of  the  bank  of  England 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  restore  the  rest  of 
the  paper  in  circulation  to  its  ancient  value  in 
gold,  and  the  exchanges  to  par.”  Being  asked,  if, 
“in  order  to  produce  the  effect  which  he  anticipated 
from  a forcible  reduction  of  the  issues  of  the  bank, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  reduction  should  be 
sudden?”  he  replied,  “in  my  opinion  every  possible 
disadvantage  and  inconvenience  to  the  public  would 
arise  from  a sudden  reduction;  1 should  certainly 
recommend  its being  gradual. 

Mr,  Gladstone,  a member  of  the  house,  and  a mer- 
chant, principally  engaged  in  trade  with  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  occasionally  in  general  trade, 
gave  an  opinion,  “that  the  influence  which  the  re- 
duction of  the  bank  issues  produces,  is  of  a seconda- 
ry nature;  that,  in  other  times,  the  alteration  of  two  or 
three  millions  in  their  issues  would  not  have  been 
at  all  felt;  but  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  trade 
of  the  country,  after  a year  of  much  overtrading, 
and  a great  accumulation  of  foreign  gdods  in  the 
country,  and  of  British  goods  for  British  account  in 
foreign  markets,  whatever  tends  to  narrow  the  means 
of  circulation,  acts  in  a much  greater  degree  now 
than  it  would  in  other  times.” 

After  a full  consideration  of  the  evidence,  and  of 
the  several  matters  to  which  it  is  material  to  ad- 
vert, in  considering  the  expediency  of  resuming 
payments  in  cash  on  the  5tli  of  July  next,  the  amount 
of  the  advances  of  the  bank  to  government,  the 
quantity  of  bullion  in  their  coffers,  the  probable 
effect  of  a rapid  and  considerable  reduction  of  their 
issues,  in  whatever  manner  or  with  whatever  view 
such  reduction  might  take  place,  ^our  committee 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
continue  the  restriction  beyond  the  5th  of  July  next. 

III.  Your  committee  have  now  presented  to  the 
house  their  view  of  the  two  important  points  which 
they  proposed,  (according  to  the  order  of  refer- 
ence) to  make  the  first  subjects  of  their  investiga- 
tion—the  state  of  the  bank  o£  England,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  resuming  cash  payments  on  the  5th  of 
July  next.  They  now  proceed  to  offer  their  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  the  period  at  which  it 
may  be  advisable  to  terminate  the  restriction. 

They  will,  in  the  first  instance,  advert  to  the  sup- 
ply of  gold  which  may  now  be  required  in  order  to 
meet  the  probable  demands  upoyi  the  bank  on  the 
resumption  of  payments  in  specie. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  gold  in  circulation  previously  to  the  year 
1787;  and  conjectures,  with  respect  to  that  which 
will  hereafter  be  required,  must  necessarily  be 
more  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  communication  made  to  the  committee  by 
the  courtof  directors  of  the  bank  on  the  25th  March, 
it  is  observed,  “that  the  amount  of  specie  in  circu- 
lation before  the  war  was  variously  estimated,  even 
by  persons  best  qualified,  from  their  situation,  to 
obtain  information.”  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  agreed  that  it  was  about  thirty  millions;  but 
whatever  thehmount,  the  whole  hasbeeen  export- 
ed. 

Mr.  Ilarman  states  in  his  evidence,  “that  the 
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amount  of  gold  in  the  cou  ntry,  previous  to  the 
restriction,  had  been  estimated  by  the  late  lord 
Liverpool  at  thirty  millions.  Mr.  Rose  stated  it 
higher;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  take  it  at 
twenty  millions,  that  might  be  about  the  amount 
which  was  in  circulation  previous  to  the  restriction 
act.”  He  adds,  that  he  thinks  he  is  warranted  in 
saying,  that  if  twenty  millions,  besides  what  remain- 
ed in  the  bank,  was  necessary  for  the  scale  of  ex- 
penditure before  the  restriction  act,  it  is  taking  it 
moderately  to  contend  that  as  much  would  be  ne- 
cessary now . 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring  observed,  “that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed  impossible,  to  form  any  accurate  esti- 
mate; but  his  impression  is,  that  with  a new  and  per* 
feet  coin,  such  as  the  sovereign,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, would  exclude  the  1/  and  2 1 notes,  whether 
they  are  by  law  excluded  or  not,  the  amount  of  such 
gold  coin  could  not  be  much  less  than  from  40  to  45 
millions.  He  does  not  mean  that  the  whole  amount 
would  be  required  before  cash  payments  could  be 
resumed;  but  he  thinks  that  they  could  not  be  safe- 
ly undertaken  with  much  less  than  half  of  that 
amount  actually  in  the  country,  which  its  circulation 
would  ultimately  absorb;  and  that  the  half  could  be 
accumulated,  without  great  pressure  upon  the 
country,  in  less  than  four  or  five  years  from  the 
present  time.5’ 

The  data  on  which  any  reasoning,  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  any  metallic  currency  that  will  be 
required  subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the  re- 
striction, are  so  imperfect,  that  your  committee  ah, 
stain  from  offering  any  decisive  opinion  upon  the 
subject;  but  they  think  that  Mr.  Baring  has  over- 
rated that  amount.  With  respect  also  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  public,  to  require  gold  coin  as  cur- 
rency  in  preference  to  notes  under  five  pounds,  a 
conclusion  may  be  drawn,  from  the  testimony  of 
other  witnesses,  differing  from  that  which  Mr.  Bar- 
ing has  formed.  It  has  been  observed,  in  a former 
part  of  the  report,  that  when  the  bank  undertook 
to  pay  their  notes  in  cash  in  the  year  1817,  no  pre- 
ference for  coin  was  shown,  until  the  foreign  ex- 
changes caused  a demand  for  the  purpose  of  expor- 
tation. Mr.  Harman  states  in  his  evidence,  “that,  at 
that  period,  he  was  induced  to  flatter  himself  that 
the  doors  of  tlie  bank  would  be  opened — that  (if  he 
might  use  the  expression)  the  public  would  hardly 
know  whether  the  bank  was  open  or  shut— that  it 
was  in  a moment  of  tranquility;  that  people  seemed 
indifferent  about  gold — that  instead  of  coming  to 
the  bank  for  gold,  they  brought  their  gold  to  the 
bank;— that  remained,  till  the  financial  operations 
in  France  began,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  talked 
of,  the  tide  turned.” 

Mr.  Stuckey,  a gentleman  very  extensively  con- 
nected with  banks  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  gave 
evidence  to  the  following  effect:  “In  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1816  and  the  beginning  of  1817,  we  bad 
a circulation  of  coin  for  some  months;  it  cost  us  at 
that  period  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  to  transmit 
the  surplus  quantity  of  coin  to  London,  of  which 
four-fifths  in  value,  at  least,  consisted  of  gold.  We 
could  not  get  rid  of  it  in  the  country,  our  customers 
preferring  our  notes,  In  the  spring  of  1817,  1 bro’t 
with  me  to  town  near  1000  guineas  from  one  of  our 
banks;  on  taking  them  to  our  London  banker,  be 
requested  as  a favor,  I would  not  leave  them  there. 
They  had  lately  sent  so  many  to  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land that  they  did  not  like  to  trouble  them  any 
more;  besides,  the  bank  only  took  those  which 
were  of  full  weight.” 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence, it  must  be  admitted 
that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
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the  experience  of  so  short  an  internal  as  that  which 
is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Harman  and  Stuckey.  Great 
uncertainty  must  prevail  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  gold  which  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
internal  circulation;  and  the  bank  must  be  prepared, 
not  only  for  the  possibility  of  a much  larger  demand 
for  those  purposes  than  will  probably  be  made,  but 
for  the  consequences  of  a drain  upon  their  treasure, 
induced  either  by  such  a temporary  depression  of 
the  exchanges  as  shall  afford  a profit  on  the  expor- 
tation of  the  precious  rttetals,  or  by  a disposition  to 
hoard  them,  arising  from  sudden  panic  and  tempo- 
rary want  of  confidence  in  paper  currency.  It  must 
be  considered  also,  that  the  stock  of  gold  now  in 
this  country  is  very  limited.  The  long  continuance 
of  the  restriction  has  caused  the  exportation  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  which  circulated  previous- 
ly, and  the  natural  inducement  to  transmit  the  coin 
from  this  country,  where  it  was  not  necessary,  to 
other  places,  where  it  could  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed, has  been,  in  a very  trifling  degree,  counter- 


notes,  for  several  years  past,  and  the  various  opi- 
nions of  those  who  were  deemed  by  your  committee 
most  competent  to  form  a judgment  with  respccr 
to  the  causes  which  have  of  late  influenced  the  ex- 
changes and  the  price  of  gold,  will  be  ascertained 
by  a reference  to  the  evidence. 

Your  committee  have  already  observed,  that  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  years  1816  and  1817,  the 
foreign  exchanges  were  in  favor  of  this  country, 
and  that  since  the  month  of  July  of  the  latter  year 
they  have  been  below  par.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
ascribed  the  unfavorable  change  to  the  effect  of  the 
loans  which  had  been  made  about  that  period  by 
foreign  powers, to  the  remittance  of  British  capital, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  invested  in  foreign  securi- 
ties and  foreign  commercial  enterprize,  and  to  the 
effect  of  a very  large  importation  of  corn  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year;  and  some  of  those  witnesses 
i are.  of  opinion,  that  no  measures  could  have  been 
| taken  by  the  bank  to  control  the  effect  of  such  ex- 
tensive  remittances. 


acted  by  the  legislative  enactments  which  prohibit  Other  witnesses,  admitting  that  the  causes  which 
such  an  application  of  it.  have  been  adverted  to  had  a tendency  to  depress 

It  is  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, ) the  exchanges,  conceive  that  a contraction  of  the 
again  to  procure  any  quantity  of  gold  which  is  like-  ■ issues  of  the  bank  sufficient  to  counterbalance,  the 
ly  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  currency;  but ; the  operation  of  these  causes,  might,  and  infallibly 
a corresponding  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  coun-:  would,  have  taken  place,  had  there  been  an  obliga- 
try  must  be  withdrawn  from  productive  employ-  tion  on  the  bank  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie  on  de- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  retaining ; mand. 

ihe  gold  in  circulation;  and  causes  are  at  present  in  j However  the  exchanges  may  have  been  thus  af- 
operation,  which  are  likely,  by  increasing  the  value  I fected,  in  the  course  of  the  last  and  the  preceding 
of  the  precious  metals,  to  increase,  in  a proportion-  i year,  your  committee  see  no  reason  to  apprehend 
ate  degree,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  within  a li-j  that  the  causes  abovementioned,  or  any  similar  cau- 
mited  period,  an  adequate  supply  for  the  use  of;  ses,  can  continue  to  affect  them  in  such  a degree  as 
this  country.  j to  preclude  the  bank  of  England,  by  a constant  re- 

It  appears  that  the  governments  of  other  coun- ! ference  to  the  exchanges  and  the  price  of  gold,  and. 
tries  in  Europe  are  now  occupied  in  substituting  a!  when  necessary,  by  a cautious  reduction  of  their 
metallic  for  a large  portion  of  the  paper  currency,  j paper  currency,  from  gradually  approximating  its 
which  the  necessities  of  war  compelled  them  to 


establish;  and  that  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  im 
ported  into  Europe  of  late  years,  has  been  dimi- 
nished in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Spanish  colonies. 

These  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  countries  to 
restore  to  par,  with  the  precious  metals,  the  value 
of  their  respective  currencies,  would,  by  making 
the  exchanges  more  unfavorable  to  this  country, 
aggravate  the  evil  of  a long  continued  restriction, 
but  they  will  certainly,  by  increasing  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals,  render  increased  exertion,  on 
our  part,  necessary  for  procuring  a suftkfient  sup- 
plv. 

The  ability  of  the  bank,  however,  to  resume  and 
continue  cash  payments,  depends  less  upon  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  treasure  it  may  be  possible  to  ac- 
cumulate, than  upon  the  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, previously  and  subsequently  to  their  re- 
sumption, and  to  the  degree  of  certainty  there  may 
be,  that  the  market  price  of  gold  can  be  reduced  to, 
and  made  to  conform  witli  the  mint  price. 

Unless  such  a reduction  can  be  effected,  and  such 
a conformity  established,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
bank  to  expend  their  capital  in  the  purchase  of  bul- 
lion. No  accumulation  of  treasure,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent it  can  be  carried,  can  render  the  bank  compe- 
tent to  satisfy  the  demands,  which  will  inevitably  be 
made  for  gold,  if  the  bank  are  under  an  obligation  to 
issue  it  at  the  rate  of  31.  17s.  10 %d.  per  ounce,  and 
if  the  parties,  having  a right  to  demand  it,  can  con- 
tinue to  realize  a profit  of  5 or  6 per  cent,  upon  its 
exportation. 

The  documents  in  the  appendix  afford  ample  in- 
formation,- with  respect  to  the  state  of  foreign  ex- 
changes, and  the  price  of  gold,  measured  in  bank 


value  to  that  of  gold,  and  ultimately  re-establishing 
and  maintaining  it  at  par. 

Your  committee  have  had  submitted  to  them  a 
calculation^  the  amount  of  British  capital  now  in- 
vested in  foreign  securities,  and  of  the  remittances, 
which  may  probably  be  required  for  further  pay- 
ments on  account  of  foreign  loans.  The  calculation 
is  founded  on  the  estimates  of  three  commercial 
houses,  extensively  engaged  in  foreign  loans,  which 
estimates  are  stated  to  vary  to  an  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent; and  it  is  Computed  that  the  amount  of  British 
capital  in  foreign  public  securities,  is  about  ten  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  seven  millions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  French  stock.  The 
estimate  was  furnished  to  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Haldimand,  who  thinks  there  is  a possibility  of  error, 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  millions.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  little  or  nothing  more  will  be  sent  from 
this  country,  on  account  of  foreign  loans,  now,  in 
course  of  payment. 

Mr,  Holland,  a partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Baring,  does  not  consider  the  whole  amount  of  Bri- 
tish capital  invested  in  foreign,  including  American 
funds,  to  be  ten  millions,  he  speaks  of  capital  per- 
manently invested,  and  does  not  take  into  the  ac- 
count that  which  may  have  been  employed  in  spe- 
culation in  foreign  funds,  a great  part  of  which,  he 
observed,  had  been  drawn  back,  with  profit,  to  this 
country.  He  does  not  think  that  more  than  three 
millions  of  British  property  are  permanently  invest- 
ed in  French  stock,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  if  it  ad- 
vances in  price,  a considerable  portion  of  that  will 
be  withdrawn;  and  that  there  is  no  probability  that 
any  considerable  sum  will  be  remitted  from  this, 
country,  in  consequence  of  loans  now  contracted 
for  abroad. 
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Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  future 
effect  upon  the  exchanges  of  remittances,  on  ac- 
count of  foreign  loans,  will  be  very  limited:  that 
preparations  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
will  tend  to  diminish  that  effect;  and  that  subse- 
quently to  their  resumption  it  will  be  subject  to  a 
constantly  operating  control.  In  corroboration  of 
this  opinion,  the  committee  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  exchanges  of  France  and  Holland,  (coun- 
tries having  a metallic  currency)  have  been  affected 
by  similar  remittances. 

The  Dutch  capitalists  have  embarked,  to  a very 
considerable  extent,  in  the  foreign  loans  that  ha\  e 
recently  been  made,  and  are  supposed  to  have  tak- 
en nearly  three-fourths  of  those  made  by  Russia:  but 
no  sensible  effect  has  been  produced  upon  the  ex- 
changes or  currency  of  Holland.  France,  notwith- 
standing the  great  extent  of  contributions  to  foreign 
owers,  which  have  been  defrayed  by  that  country, 
as  maintained  an  ample  metallic  currency.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Irving, 
that  the  price  of  gokl  has  remained  nearly  station- 
ary at  Paris  for  the  last  four  years;  that  in  1807, 
when  there  was  in  this  country  a variation  in  its 
price,  to  the  extent  of  seven  per  cent,  there  was 
none  in  Paris:  and  that  between  the  5th  Oct.  and 
22d  Dec.  last,  whilst  the  variations  in  exchanges 
between  Paris  and  this  country  amounted  to  4 per 
Cent,  the  greatest  variation  between  Paris  and  any 
country,  which  had  a metallic  currency,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 4 per  cent. 

Mr.  Rothschild  being  examined,  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  contributions  which  France  has  paid  to  fo- 
reign countries,  upon  her  exchanges,  replied,  “per- 
haps from  1 to  ly  per  cent.” 

When  your  committee  consider  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  exportable  produce  of  this  country,  they 
can  have  no  doubt  of  its  ability  to  command  such  a 
portion  of  the  precious  metals  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  internal  currency,  and  to  main- 
tain them  in  circulation  bythe  same  means  by  which 
they  are  maintained  in  other  countries,  where,  from 
an  impeifect  state  of  credit  and  confidence,  and 
the  absence  of  banking  establishments,  a much  lar- 
ger metallic  currency  is  necessary  than  this  coun- 
try will  require,  in  proportion  to  its  foregn  trade 
and  internal  commercial  dealings. 

Difficulties  must  be  encountered  during  the  pre- 
parations for  the  resumption  of  payments  in  specie; 
but  those  difficulties  are,  in  the  estimation  of  your 
committee,  outweighed  by  the  important  and  per- 
manent benefit  of  restoring  that  standard  by  which, 
previously  to  the  year  1797,  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties was  measured,  and  which,  though  variable  in  a 
certain  degree,  is  much  less  exposed  to  fluctuation 
than  any  other  that  can  be  devised. 

Your  committee  abstain  from  entering  more  at 
large  into  this  important  topic,  from  a consideration 
that  the  legislature  has,  on  various  occasions  ex- 
pressly pronounced  its  opinion  on  the  policy  of  re- 
establishing the  metallic  standard  of  value;  and  that 
the  duty  which  it  has  devolved  on  your  committee 
is  no  other  than  that  of  considering  at  what  period, 
and  by  what  means,  that  great  object  can  be  best 
effected.  They  see  nothing  in  the  circumstances 
of  this  country,  or  of  Europe,  which  can  render  it 
expedient  to  postpone  preparations  for  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments;  and  by  thus  deferring,  most 
probably,  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  which  may  hp 
inseparable  from  that  measure.  If,  however,  the 
committee  can  suggest  to  the  house  any  plan  by 
which,  in  their  opinion,  the  pressure  of  such  difficul- 
ties may  be  greatly  relieved,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  important  advantages  which  would  accom- 


pany a return  to  cash  payments  can  be  realized'' 
they  trust  they  shall  not  be  considered  to  exceed  the 
powers  committed  to  them  by  the  house,  bv  the 
suggestion  of  such  a plan,  though  it  may  involve  a 
temporary  departure  from  the  laws  which  regulat- 
ed our  currency  previously  to  the  restriction. 

A plan  of.  this  nature  has  been  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  committee;  and  before  they  explain 
its  details,  or  assign  the  grounds  on  which  they  arc 
disposed  to  recommend  the  several  measures  which 
form  a part  of  it,  they  will  present  the  general  out  - 
line to  the  house. 

They  propose,  that  after  the  1st  May,  1821,  the 
bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver  a quantity  of  gold,  not 
less  than  60  ounces,  of  standard  fine  ness,  to  be  first 
assayed  and  stamped  at  his  majesty’s  mint,  at  the  es- 
tablished mint-price  of  31.  17s.  10 $d.  per  ounce,  in 
exchange  for  such  an  amount  of  notes  presented  to  • 
them,  as  shall  represent  at  that  rate  the  value  of  the 
gold  demanded. 

That  this  liability  of  the  bank,  to  deliver  gold  in 
exchange  for  their  notes,  shall  continue  for  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  three  years  from  the  1st  of 
Apiy,  182T,'tind  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  cash 
payments  sh\ill  be  resumed. 

That,  on  a day  to  he  fixed  by  parliament,  not  later 
than  the  1st  Feb.  1820,  the  bank  shall  be  required 
to  deliver  gold,  of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and 
stamped  as  beforementioned,  in  exchange  for  their 
notes,  (an  amount  of  not  less  than  60  ounces  being 
demanded)  at  41.  Is.  per  ounce,  that  being  nearly 
the  market  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars,  on  an 
average  of  the  last  three  months. 

That,  on  or  before  the  1st  Oct.  1820, the  bank  shall 
pay  their  notes  in  gold  of  standard  fineness,  at  the 
rate  of  3L  19#.  6d.;  and,  on  or  before  the  1st  May, 
1821,  as  beforementioned,  at  the  ancient  standard 
rate  of  31.  17*.  10£rf. 

Your  committee  proceed  to  state  the  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
these  suggestions. 

By  requiring  the  bank  to  pay,  after  the  1st  of  May, 
1821,  a given  quantity  of  notes,  in  standard  gold,  at 
the  mint  price,  a security  against  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  paper  currency  will  be  provided,  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  payments  in  specie 
afforded  previously  to  the  restriction  act.  If  the 
issues  of  the  bank  shall,  at  any  time,  exceed  the 
amount  to  which  they  must  be  limited,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  value  on  a par  with  gold,  the  bank 
will  be  subjected  to  an  immediate  demand  for  gold, 
and  will  naturally  have  recourse,  as  before  the  re- 
striction, to  the  contraction  of  the  issues  of  ther 
paper. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  this  plan,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  is,  that  it  will  enable  the 
bank  to  pay  their  notes  in  gold  at  a much  earlier  pe- 
riod than  they  could  pay  them  in  the  present  gold" 
currency,  There  cannot,  while  this  plan  is  acted 
on,  be  any  demand  for  gold  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
ternal circulation;  and  whatever  quantity  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide,  with  the  view  of  replacing 
the  small  notes  at  present  in  circulation,  may  there- 
fore be  dispensed  with.  That  portion  of  capital 
which  rnust  otherwise  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  an  expensive  and  unproductive  instrument  of 
commerce,  will  be  less  available  for  the  employ- 
ment of  productive  labor;  or  at  any  ratio,  time  will 
be  aff  orded,  during  the  operation  of  the  plan,  for 
the  gradual  abstraction  of  that  capital,  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  such  a stock  of  the  precious  metals 
as  may  enable  the  bank  with  perfect  safety  to  sup- 
ply a metallic  currency.  Altbo’  in  the  event  of  gene- 
ral paid 6,  and  a want  of  confidence  in  the  stability 
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of  paper  credit,  the  bank  would  be  exposed  to  the 
same  demand  to  which  they  would  be  liable,  were 
cash  pavments  resumed,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the 
drain  caused  by  sudden  and  local  alarms  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  if  not  altogether  prevented. 

’ In  speaking  of  this  plan,  Mr.  Baring  observes, 
“under  such  a system,  the  whole  amount  of  bullion 
that  would  be  required,  must  be  that  amount  which 
the  bank  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  keeping 
for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  variations  that  may 
from  tiriie  to  time  occur  in  the  amount  of  currency, 
which  at  different  periods  the  state  of  the  country 
may  require,  and  farther,  any  amount  which  the 
public  may  be  disposed  to  hoard.  I should  not 
think  that  the  amount  so  required  by  the  bank  could 
much  exceed  five  or  six  millions,  because  I should 
not  think  that  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  cur- 
rency at  different  periods  could  go  much  beyond 
that  amount.  Hoarding  would  go  certainly  to  a less 
extent  than  under  a system  of  coin,  because  there 
could  be  no  small  boards,  and  persons  would  be 
less  disposed  to  hoard  larger  sums  when  they  had 
pot  the  means  of  issuing  them  as  currency,  if  they 
should  be  disposed  to  do  so,  otherwise  than  by  sell- 
ing or  carrying  them  to  the  bank.  Under  these 
circumstances,  l should  incline  to  think,  that  leu 
millions  of  bullion  would  be  abundant  for  every 
purpose;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  speak  with  accuracy  of 
an  untried  plan.” 

With  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  standard 
of  value,  Mr.  Baring  states,  “that  lie  is  quite  confi- 
dent that  the  standard  of  the  country,  and  of  course 
the  par  value  of  the  paper,  would  be  preserved  in 
much  greater  purity  than  under  any  systemof  coin.” 

Mr.  Holland  delivered  a paper  to  the  committee 
in.  reference  to  the  plan  of  bullion  payments,  in 
which  he  thus  expresses  his  opinion:  “I  can  ven- 

ture to  assert,  as  a practical  man  of  business,  that 
there  will  be  little  it  any  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into 
effect;  that  it  will  not  unnecessarily  cramp  circula- 
tion; that  it  will  not  impede  the  ordinary  measures, 
either  of  government  or  the  mercantile  community, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  restore  order  and 
harmony  to  the  system,  and  give  to  the  country  what 
all  parties,  who  wish  its  welfare,  desire,— a safe  and 
efficient  standard  of  value;  variable,  it  is  true,  in  a 
certain  degeee,  but  less  variable  than  any  standard 
which  any  country  has  ever  yet  established. 

Your  committee  will  now  give  their  reasons  for 
recommending  the  arrangement,  which  they  have 
suggested,  for  regulating  the  mode  in  which  gold 
shall  be  issued  in  exchange  for  bank  notes,  between 
February  1st,  1820,  and  May  1st,  1821. 

The  committee  consider  it  necessary  to  fix  a de- 
finite period  at  which  the  bank  shall  be  under  the 
obligation  of  issuing  gold  at  the  mint  price;  and  a 
standard  be  thus  established  to  which  the  value  of 
the  paper  currency  shall  conform,  and  by  which  its 
issues  shall  be  regulated.  Parliament  has,  on  more 
than  one  occssion  since  the  peace,  fixed  a period  for 
thq  return  to  payments  in  specie;  and  when  it  has 
consented  to  a futher  suspension  of  them,  has  expres- 
sed an  opinion  that  their  resumption  was  highly  de- 
sirable; and  has  assigned  as  the  reason  for  continuing 
the  restriction,  the  expediency  of  enabling  the  bank 
to  make  such  preparations  as  to  their  discretion  and 
experience  might  appear  most,  expedient,  for  ena- 
bling-them  to  resume  payments  in  cash  without  pub- 
lic inconvenience. 

The  committee,  therefore,  are  desirous  in  recom- 
mending the  further  postponement  of  those  pay- 
ments, to  devise  some  additional  security  that  pre- 
parations shall  be  made  for  their  resumption;  to  pre- 
vent an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  further- 


suspensions  will  take  place;  and  to  induce  a gradual 
accommodation  of  commercial  transactions,  to  a 
system  of  currency  which,  being  long  discontinued, 
would  not  be  suddenly  resumed  without  restraint 
and  embarrassment.  They  conceive  that  such  se- 
curity will  be  best  provided,  by  requiring  the  bank 
to  revert  at  an  early  period  to  that  principle  on 
which,  previously  to  the  restriction  act,  their  issues 
were  regulated — a reference  to  the  price  of  gold. 
They  propose,  therefore,  that  time  having  been  al- 
lowed for  the  repayment  of  a portion  of  the  advan- 
ces to  government,  the  bank  shall  undertake  at  a 
given  period  to  deliver  gold  in  exchange  for  their 
notes  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Between  the  present  time  and  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1820,  the  committee  cannot  anticipate  an 
operation  of  any  of  those  causes  which  affect  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  so  extensive  as  to  pre- 
vent the  bank  from  counteracting  the  effect  of  them 
by  such  a reduction  of  their  issues  as  may  be  made 
without  producing  public  inconvenience. 

If  the  price  of  gold  shall  remain  the  same  as  it  is 
at  present,  the  demand  from  the  bank,  which  will 
have  to  deliver  it  at  that  price,  will  necessarily  be 
yery  limited.  If  in  the  interval  any  causes  shall  af- 
fect it,  and  produce  a rise  in  its  price,  the  bank  must 
in  that  case  contract  its  paper,  either  positively,  as 
compared  with  its  present  amount,  or  relatively,  to 
any  increased  demand  which  there  maybe  for  it;  and 
thus  by  increasing  its  value  as  currency,  proportion- 
ately diminish  the  inducement  to  demand  gold. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  adoption  of  this  sug- 
gestion appears  to  recoguize  a depai-ture  from  the 
ancient  standard  of  value:  but  it  recognizes  it  no 
otherwise  than  as  it  at  present  practically  exists:  it 
recognizes  it  for  a very  limited  period,  and  with  no 
other  view  than  to  provide  for  the  gradual  return  to 
that  standard,  the  deviation  from  which  it  acknow- 
ledges. 

The  committee  trust  that  they  have  sufficiently 
explained  the  grounds  on  which  they  recommend 
that,  with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  a metallic 
standard  of  value  at.  the  earliest  period,  the  bank 
should  be  required  to  deliver  standard  gold  ill  ex- 
change for  their  notes 

They  do  not  express  any  preference  for  the  sys- 
tem of  bullion  payments  over  that  of  payment  in 
specie  abstractedly;  nor  are  they  prepared  to  re- 
commend them  as  a permanent  substitute:  but  they 
consider  them  the  best  means  of  facilitating  and  in- 
suring the  resumption  of  payments  in  specie  with 
the  least  public  inconvenience.  They  are  of  opi- 
nion that  W hen  once  the  ancient  standard  of  value 
in  this  country,  has  been  re-established,  the  great 
impediments  to  a return  to  our  former  system  will 
be  overcome;  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
bank,  or  of  individuals,  by  taking  the  advantage  of 
a favorable  state  of  exchange,  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals  in  this  country,  to  any  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  required. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  it  may  be  object- 
ed to  the  plan  of  bullion  payments  which  they  have 
recommended — first,  that  by  necessarily  continuing 
the  notes  below  five  pounds  in  circulation,  it  con- 
tinues the  present  inducements  to  the  crime  of  for- 
gery; and  secondly,  that  by  requiring  the  presenta- 
tion of  a large  amount  of  notes  in  demand  for  gold, 
it  gives  to  the  possessor  of  notes  to  that  amount  an 
accommodation  which  the  holder  of  a smaller  quan- 
tity will  not  possess.  On  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tions, your  committee  observe,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  calculate  on  a resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments accompanied  with  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
small  notes  at  a period  much,  if  at  all,  earlier  than 
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tii at  at  which  it  may  take  place,  it  the  recommenda- 
t'on  of  the  committee  be  adopted.  When  the  le- 
gislature has,  at  former  periods,  contemplated  the 
removal  of  the  restriction,  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  small  notes  for  some  time 
subsequently  has  been  foreseen,  and  is  at  present 
provided  for  by  law.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  the  amount  of  small 
bank  notes  in  circulation  would  probably  be  dimi- 
nished, but  there  seems  no  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  temptation  to  forgery,  which  must  depend 
on  a consideration  of  risks  and  profit,  would  be  di- 
rtiinished  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  those 
notes,  provided  they  were  not  altogether  excluded. 
The  force  of  this  objection  will  also  be  lessened  pro- 
portionately to  the  degree  of  success  which  may  at- 
tend the  attempts  that  are  at  present  making  to  de- 
vise means  of  rendering  the  imitation  of  bunk  notes 
more  difficult  Your  committee  have  been  inform- 
ed, that  the  plan  recommended  by  the  commission- 
ers appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  mode  of  pre- 
venting forgery  of  bank  notes  may  be  expected  to 
be  in  full  operation  in  about  three  months,  and  they 
have  received  from  two  scientific  members  of  that 
commission  (Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Wollaston) 
the  satisfactory  assurance,  that  their  confidence  in 
the  increased  security  which  the  new  form  of  note 
will  afford,  as  well  by  creating  fresh  obstacles  to  a 
successful  imitation,  and  bv  giving  a more  obvious 
facility  to  the  public  in  detecting  any  attempt  to 
give  currency  to  forged  notes,  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  progress  of  their  enquiry  and  experiments 
since  the  date  of  their  report,  communicated  to  par- 
liament. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  your  com- 
mittee remark,  that  the  object  of  the  plan  which 
they  recommend  is,  by  securing  a control  over  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  to  regulate  the 
\ alue  of  the  whole,  and  to  maintain  paper  on  a par 
with  gold.  While  this  object  is  effected,  the  holder 
of  notes,  to  whatever  amount,  has  a security  for 
their  value,  which,  without  this  plan,  he  would  not 
possess,  during*  the  interval  which  must  precede  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments. 

Should  the  house  determine  to  act  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee,  it  will  be  expedi- 
ent to  continue  the  act  which  passed  in  the  present 
session,  restricting  the  further  issue  of  gold  coin 
from  the  bank.  They  propose  no  interference  with 
the  laws  which  reg*ulate  the  mint,  conceiving  it  de- 
sirable to  retain,  as  a check  upon  any  undue  con- 
traction of  the  issues  of  the  bank,  the  power  which 
individuals  at  present  possess,  of  receiving  coin 
from  the  mint  in  exchange  for  bullion,  without  loss 
©r  deduction,  at  the  rate  of  3£  17s.  10£d.  per  ounce. 

They  recommend,  not  as  an  appendage  to  the  plan 
which  they  have  suggested,  but  as  a politic  mea- 
sure under  any  system  of  currency,  the  total  repeal 
of  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  melting  or  exporta- 
tion of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  committee  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  long 
experience,  that  they  are  wholly  ineffectual  for  the 
object  for  which  they  were  designed;  that  they  of- 
fer temptations  to  perjury  and  fraud,  and  give  those 
who  violate  the  law  an  unfair  advantage  over  those 
who  respect  it. 

Your  committee  have  received  an  intimation  from 
the  directors  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  that  they  shall 
be  prepared  to  resume  cash  payments  six  months 
after  their  resumption  by  the  bank  of  England.  In 
making  this  communication,  the  directors  contem- 
plated a return  to  payments  in  specie;  but  the  com- 
mittee have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  to  the  house, 
On  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  tire  bank  of  Ire- 


land, whom  they  had  an  opportunity  of  personally 
examining,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no 
difficulty  would  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  bank  of 
Ireland,  in  carrying  into  effect  any  regulations  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  which  may  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  bank  of  England. 

Your  committee  would  here  close  their  report,  it* 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary,  shortly  to  advert  to 
the  circulation  of  country  banks.  The  notes  of  all 
those  establishments  are  exchangeable  for  the  notes 
of  the  bank  of  England.  Asa  part  of  the  currency, 
therefore,  they  must  be  affected  by  any  fluctuation 
in  value  to  which  bank  of  England  notes  are  now 
liable;  and,  consequently,  will  be  alike  secured  from 
such  fluctuation,  by  any  arrangement  which  will 
effectually  place  and  maintain  the  latter  upon  a par 
with  a metallic  standard  of  value.  Although,  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  your  committee  are  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  circulation  of  country  banks,  which  can 
form  an  obstacle  to  the  gradual  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  upon  the  plan  which  your  committee  have 
suggested,  they  have  made  it  their  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  probable  amount  of  that  circulation,  at 
different  periods;  though  they  have  to  regret  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  as  precise  and  full 
information  as  might  be  desired. 

There  are  not  sufficient  data  from  which  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  amount  of  country  bank  notes  at  any 
one  time  in  circulation.  Your  committee  called  for 
accounts  from  the  stamp  office,  of  the  number  of 
promissory  notes  stamped  in  each  successive  quar- 
ter, from  the  year  1810;  and  as  these  accounts  show 
the  number  of  notes  stamped  in  each  of  the  classes 
into  which  they  are  divided,  according  to  their  se- 
veral denominations,  if  the  nominal  value  of  each 
is  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  calculation,  to  be  the 
highest  which  such  note  could  bear  according  to 
the  stamp  affixed,  the  total  amount  stamped  in  each 
year  would  be  as  follows: — 

1814  - - - £10,255,841 

1815  - - . 8,204,%6 

1816  - - - 7,839,923 

1817  - - . 9,075,258 

1818  - - - 12,316,688 

If  these  notes  on  an  average  circulate  for  three 
years,  the  highest  aggregate  amount  to  which  tliev 
can  have  reached  is  £29,232,870. 

Your  committee  are  led  to  conclude,  from  the 
information  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  the  whole  amount 
of  notes  stamped,  which  still  remain  in  such  a state 
as  to  be  circulated,  can  never  have  been  at  once  in 
circulation.  He  says,  “a  banker  maf  have  50,000 
notes  lying  by  him,  his  having  paid’the  duty,  and 
having  the  notes  ready,  by  no  means  prove’s  that 
they  are  in  circulation.  Sometimes  there  may  be 
a very  large  amount  locked  up  by  him,  at  other 
times  they  may  be  almost  all  in  circulation.  In  time 
of  alarm,  he  take9  care  to  have  them  as  much  at 
home  as  possible;  in  times  of  posperity  and  genera! 
confidence,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  issuing  them  on 
satisfactory  security.’* 

Mr.  Lloyd  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  issue  of 
paper  bv  the  country  banks  might  be  from  fortv  to 
fitly  millions;  but  your  committee  are  rather  led  lo 
infer,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  information  be- 
fore them,  that  the  amount  of  this  branch  of  the  pa- 
per  circulation,  throughout  Great  Britain,  has  ne  ver 
exceeded  from  20  to  25,000,000. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount,  it  appears- 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  liable  to  great  fluctua- 
tions, as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  accounts 
of  the  stamps  before  alluded  to,  but  with  more  cer- 
tainty, from  the'account  furnished  by  the  three  char- 
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tered  bank9  of  Scotland,  representing1  the  propor- 
tions which  the  quarterly  averages  bear  to  each 
other,  of  the  respective  circulation  of  each  bank, 
at  three  corresponding  periods;  the  scales  by  which 
the  circulation  of  these  banks  is  thus  shown,  estab- 
lish the  degree  of  the  proportionate  variations  in 
each  respectively;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those 
Scales,  being  constructed  upon  different  data,  afford 
ho  means  of  comparing  with  one  another  the  actual 
amount  of  their  respective  issues. 

Last  qr.  Third  qr.  Last  qr. 

1813.  1816.  1818. 

British  linen  company  1,400  910  1,265 

Bank  of  Scotland  8,773  6,720  8,178 

Royal  Bank  751  267  1,131 

Asa  very  large  part  of  the  currency  of  Scotland 
is  furnished  by  those  banks,  it  must  be  inferred 
from  the  preceding  scales,  that  whatever  was  the 
amount  at  the  close  of  1813,  not  less  than  one-third 
had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  1816,  since 
which  period  an  equal  amount  has  been  re-issued. 

A fluctuation,  corresponding  with  this  in  point  of 
time,  and  at  least,  equal  in  degree,  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  paper  issued  by  the  country 
banks  in  England.  The  number  of  these  establish- 
ments licensed  in  1814  was  940;  in  1817,  was  752. 

Mr.  Lloyd  stated,  that  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try banks  was  at  its  highest  in  1813  and  1814,  but 
was  considerably  reduced  in  1815,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1817;  and  being  asked  as  to  the  amount 
outstanding  at  the  latter  period,  when  compared 
with  the  former,  he  answered,  «‘I  can  hardly  say;  I 
should  think  it  was  reduced  nearly  one-half.’* 

Your  committee  were  furnished,  by  Mr.  Stuckey, 
with  the  following  scale  of  the  circulation  of  a con- 
siderable country  bank,  for  the  last  four  years. 


March 

1816 

- 10 

— 

1817  - 

12 

— 

1818 

- 16 

— 

1819  - 
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and  further  information  on  the  same  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  a mem- 
ber of  the  house,  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  and  Mr.  Gil- 
christ. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  the  circulation  of  country  banks  in  1816 
and  1817,  it  was  not  in  any  degree  caused  by  a dimi- 
nution of  the  issues  of  the  bank  of  England.  The 
circulation  of  country  paper  is  liable  to  be  affected 
by  want  of  confidence,  generally  brought  on  by  ex- 
tensive failures  in  some  of  those  establishments, 
and  the  result  of  which  is,  that  other  country  banks, 
however  solvent,  participate  more  or  less  in  the 
general  discredit,  and  are  obliged  to  restrict  their 
issues,  from  a regard  to  their  own  security. — In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Tooke,  “A  like  effect  is  sometimes 
produced,  and  in  a much  greater  degree,  from  the 
discredit  of  their  customers,  to  whom  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  advancing  money;  most  of  their  custom- 
ers being  holders  of  articles  which  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  a general  depression  of  price  ** 

Although  there  may  be  reason  to  infer  from  the 
opinion  of  the  witnesses  most  conversant  with  the 
jmanagement  of  country  banks,  and  to  whose  evi- 
dence your  committee  beg  leave  to  refer,  that  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  notes  issued  by  the 
fbank  of  England  would  speedily  and  necessarily  be 
•followed  by  a proportionate  reduction  of  the  coun- 
try bank  paper;  still  it  must  be  very  obvious,  that, 
independently  of  that  cause,  the  latter  is  liable  to 
ar  sudden  and  highly  inconvenient  contraction,  un- 
der such  circumstances  of  distrust  and  difficulty  as 
occurred  in  1816.  The  effects  of  this  contraction, 
unless  obviated  by  a corresponding  increase  in  the 


issues  of  the  bank  of  England,  the  credit  of  which 
is  fortunately  unassailable  by  the  influence  of  simi- 
lar circumstances,  must  have  a tendency,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  amount  of  the  paper  currency,  to  raise 
the  value  of  the  whole. 

This,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  was  one 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  rapid  contraction  of 
our  currency  in  1816  and  1817;  and  to  it  may  be  as- 
cribed, in  part,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  gold,  and 
the  favorable  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  during 
that  interval. 

Such  contraction  is  an  evil  to  which  the  system  of^ 
country  banks,  resting  upon  individual  credit,  may 
be  occasionally  liable;  but  your  committee  are  in- 
clined to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  likely  either  to 
prevail  to  the  same  extent,  or  to  endure  for  so  long 
a period,  when  the  fluctuations  to  which  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency  is  exposed,  shall  be  check- 
ed by  the  operation  of  the  plan  which  they  recom- 
mend for  the  gradual  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

Whether  it  may  be  practicable  further  to  provide 
against  inconvenience  to  the'public  and  the  loss  to 
individuals,  which  arise  from  the  occasional  insol- 
vency of  country  banks,  and  to  make  such  provi- 
sion, without  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  transactions  of  the  community  found- 
ed on  commercial  credit,  are  questions  of  great  dif- 
ficulty, respecting  which  your  committee  could  not, 
without  further  evidence  and  considerable  delay# 
have  enabled  themselves  hx>  submit  an  opinion  to 
the  house. 

Your  committee  have  forebome  from  entering 
into  any  reasoning  upon  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  value  of  our  currency,  by  variations  in  the  nu- 
merical amount  of  the  notes  issued  by  the  bank  of* 
England.  So  many  circumstances  contribute  to  af- 
fect that  value;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  varying 
state  of  commercial  credit  and  confidence — the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper — the  ' 
different  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  the  same 
amount  of  currency  circulate  at  different  periods — « 
that  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  r.o  satisfac- 
tory conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a mete  refer- 
ence to  the  numerical  amount  of  the  issues  of  the 
bank  of  England  outstanding  at  any  given  time. 

Jilay  6th , 1819. 


Post-office  Establishment. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  receipts  and  Ex- 
penditures of  the  general  post-office,  from  the  first 
day  of  January,  1814,  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
1819,  viz: 

Cash  remaining  on  hand,  unexpended, 

Jan.  1st,  1814,  $71,264  94 

Cash  received  in  the  year 

1814,  $540,906  37 

Do.  1815  643,443  97 

Do.  1816  759,743  33 

Do.  1 817  722,232  74 

Do.  1818  711,880  69 


Receipts  of  cash  in  the  years  1814, 1815 


1816,  1817,  and  1818 


Expenditures  in  the  year 
1814 
Do.  1815 
Do.  1816 
Do.  1817 
Do.  1818 


3,378,207  10 


3,449,472  04 


$545,215  88 
412,214  90 
601,330  14 
669,501  13 
729,137  70 

%057, 399  75 
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Payments  made  to  the  trea- 
sury during  the  same  pe- 
riod 379,340  44 

Aggregate  of  expenditures  and  of  mo- 
neys paid  into  the  treasury  for  five 
years,  ending  Jan.  1, 1819  3,436,740  19 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  general  post- 
office  on  1st  day  of  January,  1819, 
of  §12,731  85 

The  aggregate  amount  of  net  revenue,  from  the 
origin  of  the  establishment  up  to  1st  January,  1818, 
as  tar  as  the  same  has  been  ascertained,  after  deduct- 
ing the  compensation  to  postmasters,  cash  paid  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and  all  contingent 
and  incidental  expenses,  is  estimated  at  §1,588,265; 
the  aggregate  of  payments  into  the  treasury  amount- 
ed, on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1819,  to  §1,181,728, 
leaving'  §406,536,  which  constitutes  a part  of  the 
outstanding  debt  before  mentioned;  the  net  revenue 
being  stated  from  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  post- 
masters, and  not  from  the  balances  actually  received 
at  the  general  post-office.  The  net  revenue  for  the 
year  1818  is  not  ascertained,  the  quarterly  returns 
of  the  postmasters  not  having  yet  been  all  received. 


Foreign  Articles. 

STATISTICS  OF  EUROPE. 

From  a Paris  paper.-  The  present  population 
®f  Europe,  amounts  to  177,221,600  persons,  scatter- 
ed over  154,450  geographic  square  miles.  This 
population,  considered  in  an  ethnagraphic  point  of 
view7,  comprehends  53,195,000  Teutonians  or  Ger- 
mans, 60,586,400  descendants  oftlie  Romans,  45, 120- 
GO 0 Sclavonians,  3,718,000  Caledonians,  3,499,560 
Tartars  and  Bulgarians,  3,070,000  Maggarians, 

2.022.000  Greeks,  1,760,000  Finlanders,  1,610,000 
Cimminerians,  622,000  Basques,  313, 660  Guistes, 

294.000  Arnauts,  131,600  Armenians,  88,000  Mal- 
tese, &c.  there  are  1,179,500  Jews,  3,607,500 
Mahometans,  and  172,432,500  Christians,  of  whom 
there  are  98,229,000  Catholics,  and  41,898,500  Pro- 
testants. Europe  is  divided  politically  into  78  so- 
vereign states,  nominally  independent.  Their  ag- 
gregate forces  in  peace,  are  1,600,000;  and  on  the 
war  establishment,  3,600,000.  Their  maritime  force 
consists  of  409  ships  of  the  line — 33  ships  of  5o  guns, 
348  frigates,  1563  v essels  of  an  inferior  class. 

MOKE  CARVINGS. 

The  German  papers  are  quoted  by  those  of  Paris 
mid  London  as  asserting,  that  there  is  to  be  another 
meeting  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  to  be  held  at  Carlesbad,  in  Bohemia; 
and  the  result  expected  is  great  changes  in  the 
north. 

THE  BONAPARTES. 

Napoleon,  is  as  usual,  ©n  the  rock  of  St.  Helena— 
"sulky,”  as  the  English  say,  because  he  will  not 
lick  the  hand  that  smites  him,  or  suffer  himself  to 
be  exposed  to  impertinent  curiosity.  Joseph  re- 
mains quiet  in  the  United  States,  improving  and  ex- 
tending his  estate  Louis  has  received  permission 
of  the  Austrian  government  to  repair  to  Tocplitz  and 
Egra,  m Bohemia,  to  use  the  waters  of  those  places. , 
Jerome  is  at  the  court  of  his  father  in  law.  Mad, 
Murat  is  at  Vienna,  and  Mad.  Bacciochi  had  obtain- 
ed liberty  to  reside  at  Baden. 

MARIA  LOUISA. 

It  is  reported  that  the  emperor  of  Austria,  while 
Rome,  solicited  of  the  pope  to  annul  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  Maria  Louisa  and  Napoleon, 
that  she  might  beat  liberty  to  wed  with  the  king  of 
Prussia. 


NETHERLANDS, 

A Dutch  paper  mentions,  that  about  5,200,000 lbs. 
of  wool  is  annually  obtained  in  Holland;  and  that  of 
this  quantity,  about  2,300,000/5*.  is  manufactured 
in  that  country. 

SWEDEN, 

It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  in  England,  that 
"Alexander  the  deliverer”  is  resolved  to  depose  tha 
present  king  of  oweden — late  marshal  Bcrnadotte. 
It  is  said  that  he  offered  him  a Russian  gove  rnment 
on  the  confines  of  Asia,  with  a revenue  of  250,000/ 
sterling  per  annum,  which  Charles-Jean  refused  to 
accept  of.  We  have  yet  to  hear  what  effect  this 
project  of  Alexander  will  have  upon  the  rest  ot  the 
"legitimates.” 

EARnART  POWERS. 

The  plague  rages  ext-ns  v v - n he  coast  of  B:.r- 
bary. — 40o  persona  per  day  are  supposed  to  die  olf 
at  Fez;  many  ai  Teutan,  Rabat,  &c. 

IIAYTl. 

A Haytian  vessel,  the  first  that  ever  entered  the 
Baltic,  arrived  in  the  sound  the  latter  end  of  April 
last. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A letter  from  an  American,  dated  at  Lima,  March 
9,  informs  us  that  lord  Cochrane  encourages  deser- 
tions from  neutral  vessels — that  four  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Flying  Fish,  of  Boston,  having  stolen  one 
of  her  boats,  and  entered  in  his  ship, — on  applica- 
tion being  made  to  him  for  their  restoration,  his 
lordship  even  refused  the  captain  of  the  Flying  Fish 
the  honor  of  appearing  bef  ore  him,  and  would  not 
give  up  either.  This  is  taking  high  ground. 

Accounts  to  the  3rd  of  May  have  been  received 
from  Buenos  Ayres— wc  learn  that  a treaty  or  ar- 
mistice bad  been  concluded  on  the  16th  April,  be- 
tween the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
agent  appointed  by  the  people  of  Santa  Fee  and  ge- 
neral Artigas,  the  preliminaries  to  be  settled  on  the 
10th  May,  which  it  was  supposed  would  lead  to  u 
general  peace  between  the  provinces  lately  at  vari- 
ance. The  new  constitution  was  printing  and 
would  be  published  in  a few  days.  The  acting  di- 
rector had  resigned,  and  it  was  supposed  would  be 
appointed  a senator  under  the  new  constitution. 
Artigas  and  his  friends  are  to  have  a share  in  the 
government.  It  was  expected  that  a declaration  of 
war  against  Portugal  would  soon  be  made  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  A tr^ce  with  the  Mounteneros  had  been 
effected,  and  they  were  prepared  to  assist  against 
the  expected  expedition  from  Spain.  San  Martin 
was  soon  to  be  in  the  capital  of  Chili,  to  invigorate 
the  preparations  against  Peru.  The  vessels  that 
went  from  Valparaiso  to  Callao  had  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  port.  The  British  frigate  Andromache 
sailed  from  thence  on  the  14th  of  February,  The  U. 
States  frigate  Macedonian  left  Valparaiso  for  Co- 
quimbo,  on  the  3rd  of  April. 

Me  Gregor  has  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince,  where 
he  expected  to  receive  further  reinforcements  and 
embark  on  a new  expedition!  It  is  understood,  that 
his  men  captured  at  Porto  Bello,  had  not  been  put 
to  death,  but  were  retained  as  prisoners  of  war. 


CHRONICLE. 

Died — at  Baltimore,  on  th  e lstinst.maj.gen.  Levin 
Winder , in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  a soldier  of  the 
revolution,  late  governor  of  Maryland,  and  recently 
grand  master  of  masons  therein/  He  was  an  amia- 
ble and  worthy  man.  His  body  was  returned  to  the 
dust  from  whence  it  came,  with  masonic  honors;, 
and  a resolve  passed  that  the  members  of  the  grand 
lodge  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days  in 
respect  t®  his  memory. 
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Hardy  Miles,  convicted  of  negro  stealing  in  South 
Carolina,  has  been  pardoned  by  the  governor, 
Yelloiu  fever.  It  is  reported  that  some  cases  of 
yellow  fever  have  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  We 
believe  that  almost  every  year  there  are  more  or 
less  cases  in  all  our  cities  which  partake  so  much 
of  the  character  of  this  awful  disease,  as  hardly  to 
be  distinguishable  from  it.  We  hope  that  such  are 
the  .circumstances  at  Philadelphia — and  that  the 
disease,  if  it  exists,  will  not  spread.  It  rages  dread- 
fully at  the  Havana — six  hundred  and  eighty  fo- 
reigners died  of  it  there,  in  six  weeks,  ending  the 
middle  of  last  month! 

Capt.  Symmes!  The  magistrates  of  Copenhagen, 
it  is  said,  “have  received  a let  er  from  the  North 
American  visionary  capt.  Symmes,  who  will  take  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  if  he  can  ob- 
tain assistance.”  A similar  letter  hasbeen  received 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  Germany- 

Cotton  — It  is  stated  that  206,9 00  bales  of  cotton 
were  exported  from  Bombay  in  the  year  1818;  of 
which  158,900  went  to  England. 

Emigration.  From  considerable  observation  of 
the  arrival  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  present  rate  of  emigration  to  the 
United  States  is  not  less  than  four  hundred  persons 
per  day . The  greater  phrt  are  English,  reaching 
us  via  French  ports,  &c.  the  rest  are  chiefly  Irish 
and  German. 

Ontario.  A letter  from  a traveller,  dated  Sack- 
ett’s  Harbor,  June  6th,  states  that  the  United 
States  vessels  on  lake  Ontario,  which  were  in  ser- 
vice during  the  late  war,  are  fast  going  to  decay. 
The  New  Orleans,  on  the  stocks,  is  enclosed  in  a 
building  230  feet  in  length,  by  90  broad,  and  90 
feet  high,  and  is  stated  to  be  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

Illinois.  The  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  have  fixed  upon  a site  for  the  permanent 
seat  of  government  of  the  state — it  is  in  township 
6 north,  range  one  east,  sections  8,  9,  16  and  17 — 
they  have  called  it  Vandalia. 

The  Missouri.  The  steamboat  Independence,  the 
frst  that  ever  ascended  the  Missouri,  arrived  at  the 
flourishing  town  of  Franklin , on  the  28th  of  May 
last,  in  14  days  from  St.  Louis. 

Sales  of  public  lands.  A Charleston  paper  says — 
A letter  from  a gentleman  in  Mobile,  gives  the  an- 
nexed items  of  intelligence  relative  to  the  value  of 
landed  property,  population.  See.  in  some  of  our  new 
southern  territories. 

At  Cahaba,  in  May,  lots  sold  from  500  to  J§5000; 
upland,  average  per  acre,  15  to  §35. 

At.  Tombigbee , in  April,  river  land  per  acre,  20 
to  §40 — from  the  river,  15  to  35 — choice  river  tracts, 
80  to  90.  Rise  within  two  years,  per  centum,  from 
50  to  100. 

Pensacola,  since  session,  lots  sold  from  500  to  7000 
dollars.  Rise  within  one  year,  per  centum,  500  to 
1000. 

Alabama,  increase  population  last  year,  35,000 — 
supposed  increase  in  1819,  40,000. 

Probable  revenue  from  the  Alabama  territory, 
from  lands,  1819,  from  3 to  4,000,000  dollars. 

The  Date  tree.  A letter  from  Dr.  Mitchell,  dated 
on  the  22d  lilt,  says — “I  congratulate  you  on  the 
success  ofthe  effort  to  naturalize  die  dale-bearing 
palm  (~  P Ire  nix  Dactylifera J in  the  United  States. 
Two  gentlemen  of  south  Carolina,  one  of  whom  was 
a planter  near  St.  Marys,  in  Georgia,  assured  me, 
a few  evenings  ago,  that  tlie  great  ob  ject  was  se- 
cure. The  seeds  of  the  dates  brought  from  Arabia 
Felix,  by  capt.  Henry  Austin,  and  forwarded  from 
Ne  w York  to  Mr.  Sinclair , have  vegetated  as  readi- 


ly as  black  walnuts  or  peach  kernels.  The  great" 
er  part  of  those  he  planted  are  now  growing,  and 
are  found  to  measure,  already,  the  height  of  four 
inches.  His  expectations  of  complete  success  are 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  a fine  tree  of  this  species, 
eighteen  years  old,  is  now  growing,  in  full  vigor,  on 
Cumberland  Island.  That  tree  is  a female,  and  pro- 
duces a profusion  of  blossoms  annually;  but,  having 
no  associate,  she  produces  no  perfect  fruit. 

“Ofthe  seeds  of  the  Muscat  date,  the  principal 
part  has  vegetated,  notwithstanding  the  stories  pro- 
pagated that  the  selfishness  ofthe  Arabs,  or  the  in- 
clemency ot  the  voyage,  had,  by  some  means,  de- 
stroyed their  vitality.  On  receiving  the  thankful 
acknowledgments  of  these  worthy  citizens  for  my 
instrumentality  in  giving  the  Dale  Palm  to  Ameri- 
ca, I assured  them  that  the  praise  and  honor  were 
due  to  capt,  Henry  Austin  only.” 

[To  this  may  be  added  a fact,  within  the  know- 
ledge ofthe  editors,  that  a plant  five  or  six  inches 
high  has  been  produced  in  this  city  from  the  date 
seed.  When  about  that  height,  it  was  killed  by  an 
attempt  to  transplant  it.] — jYat.  Int. 

steam  tower.  Hartford,  Con.  June  29.  Mr.  Jenks, 
of  Colebrook,  in  this  state,  has  invented,  and  actu- 
ally put  in  operation,  a steam  boat,  which  is  propel- 
led without  wheel,  oar  or  paddle,  or  any  kind  of 
machinery,  external  or  internal. 

The  inventor  has  likewise,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  re-action,  put  in  operation  a machine  by 
which  a rotary  motion  is  produced  direct  from  the 
boiler,  at  a trifling  expense  compared  with  that  of 
producing  it  from  the  common  engine. 

new  HAMPSHIRE  militia.  Front  the  JV.  H.  Patriot, 
From  the  return  ofthe  adjutant  general,  made  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  last,  we  gather  the  following 
information  of  the  state  of  the  militia  of  our  state: 

Division  and  brigade  staff. — 3 divisions,  6 bri- 
gades, 3 major  generals,  3 division  inspectors,  3 di- 
vision quarter  masters,  6 brigadier  generals,  6 bri- 
gade majors  and  inspectors. 

Infantry,  grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  riflemen.— 
38  regiments  and  the  same  number  of  colonels,  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  majors,  adjutants,  sergeant  majors* 
quarter  master  sergeants,  35  quarter  masters  and 
35  pay  musters,  37  surgeons,  38  surgeon’s  mates, 
345  companies,  338  captains,  336  lieutenants,  33 
ensigns,  74  drum  and  fife  majors,  1,265  sergeants, 
840  drummers,  filers  and  buglers,  19,715  privates 
— aggregate  22,276. 

Cavalry. — 33  captains  and  companies,  64  lieuten- 
ants, 33  cornets,  132  sergenls,  64  trumpeters — ag- 
gregate 1,753. 

Artillery.  32  captains  and  companies,  63  lieuten- 
ants, 118  sergeants,  64  drummers  andfifers,  862  pri- 
vates— aggregate  1,139. 

Arms,  Accoutrements,  &c. — 37, 210  muskets,  37,177 
bayonets,  16,550  cartridge  boxes  and  belts,  16,152 
bayonet  scabbards  and  belts,  11,952  brushes  and 
picks,  38,170  spare  flints,  37,570  ball  cartridges, 
11,000  lose  balls,  13,200  pounds  of  powder,  13,200 
pounds  of  rifle  powder,  1,733  horseman’s  pistols, 
2,941  swords,  2941  sword  scabbards  and  belts,  10,107 
knapsacks,  9,285  canteens,  8,259  haversacks,  507 
drums,  570  fifes,  32  bugles  or  trumpets,  2 brass  4* 
pounders,  32  brass  3 pounders,  15  iron  6 pounders, 

2 iron  9 pounders,  2 iron  24  pounders,  4 iron  32 
pounders,  49  sponges  and  rammers,  50  ladles  and 
worms;  44  trail  handspikes,  42  lead  aprons,  62  am- 
munition boxes,  22  tumbrils  or  powder  carts,  33 
setts  harness,  3,006  round  of  shot  and  shells. 

No' returns  having  been  received  from  the  second 
brigade,  that  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  cal 
culation. 
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We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  11th 
number,  of  the  address  of  the  Philadelphia  society 
for  promoting1  domestic  industry,  commenced  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  sheet  and  to  be  completed  at 
the  beginning-  of  our  next.  It  conveys  a large  mass 
indeed,  of  truly  valuable  matter.  The  society  de- 
serves immense  credit  for  the  light  it  lias  shed  upon 
the  true  interests  of  the  United  States. 


Desultory  Remarks. 

Privileged  orders — incorporations — drones  and  leeches 
— a maniac — crimes — hanging  proportions — lit- 
tle rogues  and  big  ones — swearing  off — disgrace— 
prodigality  and  bankruptcy — town  houses  and  coun- 
try houses — morality  of  the  paper  system — infamous 
fact — insolvent  laws — debtors  and  creditors — robbe- 
ries compared — ordinary  and  extraordinary  limes — 
the  carrying  trade — anecdote  of  a youthful  yan- 
kee — circulating  medium — progress  of  luxury  and 
immorality — ears  maybe  horns,  if  such  please  the 
royal  will  — embargo — restrictive  laws — -wav — mo- 
ney plenty,  and  the  people  mad — return  of  peace 
— its  effects - revival  of  reason  • a doubt  whether 
rags  were  money-  -bankrupt  batiks — discounts  on 
bank  notes — bank  of  the  United  Stales  incorporated . 
— its  progress  and  effects  -Patrick  Henry — new 
gamblings — the  “beast,”  destroyed — blowing  up  of 
the  « system ” — *• management ” — accommodations— 
abuses  and  remedy — Speculation  Hall  — tru  h to  come 
to  light — exceptions,  explanations  and  exhorta- 
tions— brokers — “ course  of  exchange ” — payments  in 
coin — the  policy  to  be  pursued— kings  and  people- 
fashion,  dandies,  and  dogs. 

It  mayr  be  accepted  as  pretty  good  evidence  of 
the  'happiness  of  a people,  that  there,  is  not  any 
privileged  order,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  among 
them:  yet  these  orders  may  virtually  exist,  though 
the  constitution  knows  nothing 'of  them,  and  abroad 
attempt  to  establish  any  thing  of  the  sort,  might 
subject  the  base  scheemer  to  universal  indignation, 
if  not  cost  him  his  life.  Such  orders  do  exist  in  the 
United  States  by  our  acts  of  incorporation,  which 
wonderfully  increase  the  number  of  drones  and 
leeches,  operating  by  a common  principle  of  hy- 
pocricy  and  fraud,  like  government-priests  and  he- 
reditary rulers,  to  avoid  a participation  in  the  toil 
necessary  to  produce  that  share  of  the  articles  of 
necessity,  or  luxury,  which  their  wants  require  or 
appetites  demand. 

1 tie  re  is  no  doubt  but  that  acts  of  incorporation 
may  be  properly  and  legitimately  granted,  rarely 
however,  to  invest  irresponsible  associations  with 
money-making  powers— so  may  a man  take  a glass  of 
generous  wine:  but  excess  in  the  former  affects  the 
social  body  after  the  manner  that  excess  in  the  lat- 
ter destroys  individuals.  Every  thing  is  seen  dou- 
ble—owe  house  looks  like  two,  and  a dollar,  in  the 
t-yes  of  the  intoxicated,  appears  like  many  dollars. 
When  I have  seen  people  drunken  with  ideal  pros- 
perity, the  result  of  their  “ management ,”  or  reeling 
with  wine,  in  consequence  of  indulgence,  I have 
often  been  reminded  of  the  story  of  a certain  ma- 
niac who,  having  climbed  toone  of  the  loftiest  peaks 
of  the  Highlands,  cn  the  Hudson,  bawled  out — “at- 
tention the  universe/— by  kingdoms  to  the  right  -wheel, 
march!”  This  poor  fellow  was  quite  a rational  be- 
Vot.  XVI, 23, 


ing,  compared  with  some  members  and  ex-memiieis 
ol  incorporated  companies  that  L know  or,  and  he 
had  the  superior  merit  of  being  honest  in  motive  and 
harmless  in  conduct. 

i he  crimes  against  humanity  and  the  most  com- 
mon principles  of  honor,  honesty  and  law,  commit- 
ted in  the  U.  States  during  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
make  an  aggregate  large  enough  to  bring  whole 
nations  to  the  gallows,  if  the  amount  were  divided 
into  hanging-proportions;  by  this  1 mean  to  say,  such 
is  the  vile  principle  of  things  almost  every  when  , 
that  it  is. the  greatness  of  the  villiany  which  ensures 
escape  from  punishment.  The  liftlescoundrel  who 
seizes  upon  a pair  of  shoes  belonging  to  another, 
to  keep  his  feet  from  tiie  frost  in  the  winter  season, 
goes  to  the  penitentiary;  but  the  big  one,  who  plun- 
ders the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  robs  labor  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  to  set  up  a coach, 
lay-in  his  stock  of  wines  and  clothe  his  wife  and 
daughters  with  shawls  at  5U0  or  1000  dollars  a-piece, 
is  a gentleman! — he  lias  only  to  go  before  the  proper 
officers  appointed  to  grant  him  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
solvent laws,  sweat'  off,  and  live  in  future  affluence 
upon  the  property  of  his  wife  or  children— property 
which  he  himself  recently  gave  unto  them. 

The  cokl-calculating  dishonesty  of  many  men  in 
other  places,  as  well  as  in  much-abused  Baltimore,* 
who  lately  heldtheir  heads  very  high,  and  assumed  a 
first  rank  jn  society,  is  disgraceful  to  our  country — 
and  their  prodigality  lias  been  as  unbounded  as 
their  means  of  supporting  it. were  mean  and  unprin- 
cipled. We  have  mentioned  the  case  of  one  bank- 
rupt merchant  living  in  a house,  so  furnished  as  to 
be  worth  *£,200,000 — of  another  bankrupt  whose 
private  stock  of  wines  were  worth  7000;  and  others 
have  purchased  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
cities  and  improved  it,  so  as  to  have  cost  them  from 
100,000  to  300,000  dollars  a-piece — and  some,  not 
worth  & five -penny -bit,  have  built  palaces  in  or  ci- 
ties, and  insulted  the  people  by  throwing  open  their 
doors,  that  the  public  - any  body,  might  travel 
through  their  rooms,  and  be  astonished  at  the  taste 
and  splendor  with  which  they  were  furnished!—  And 
so  it  is,  that  these  very  fellows  who  have  reduced 

* Baltimore  has  been  “much  abused”  b y forty  or 
fifty  of  her  own  citizens,  as  well  as  persecuted  by 
many  persons  in  other  places,  ft  is  to  these  few,  un- 
happily however,  men  who  took  prominent  places 
on  public  occasions,  and  who  were  looked  up  to  for 
examples,  that  we  stand  indebted  for  all  the  sins  im- 
puted to  us  for  wild  speculation,  sheer  piracy  and  a 
traffic  in  blood — the  slave  trade.  Our  people,  in 
general,  are  warm  tempered,  and  never  do.any  thing 
by  halves;  thejr  heads  sometimes  grievously  err, 
when  their  heart  is  right:  but  they  are  generous 
and  hospitable,  patriotic  and  brave,  filled  with  a 
spirit  to  accommodate  and  do  kind  offices  for  one 
another.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  loss  than  fifty  persons, 
(of  different  political  sects,  but  who  were  esteemed 
of  the  first  rank  in  life)  have  so  managed  their 
matters  as  to  cause  the  reputation  of  the  whole  city, 
to  be  severely  impeached — to  give  indiscreet  an  l 
illiberal  men  the  opportunity  of  heaping  upon  us 
all  the  vilest  epithets  known  to  the  English  lan- 
guage; charging  60,000  people  with  the  sins  of  less 
than  fifty,  in  the  whole. 
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the  mourning-  wiuow  and  destitute  orphan  to  wretch- 1 
edltoss  and  want., — who  have  glutted  their  appetites,  j 
as  ;i  were  on  the  heart’s  blood  of  honest  industry, 
may  yet  throw  the  dust  from  their  carriage  wheels  j 
to 'blind  those  they  have  ruined!  It  was  was  not  so, 
a fe  w years  since— then,  if  a man  failed  in  business, 
except  from  some  well-known  and  reasonable  cause 
for  bankruptcy,  he  was  regarded  as  he  should  be, 
and  excluded  from  all  decent  company:  but  now,  ' 
thanks  to  the  thorulUy  of  the  paper  system,  if  a man 
will  only  plunder  to  a sufficient  extent,  he  is,  if  not 
carressed,  at  least  tolerated,  by  the  very  persons 
that  lie  robbed!  I know  a poor  mechanic  who 
humbly  solicits  an  occasional  loan  of  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  for  a few  days,  of  a merchant  who 
owed  him  as  many  thousand — -paid by  a “whereas” 
issued  by  those  who  administer  the  laws  respecting 
insolvencies. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a few  remarks 
upon  the  insolvent  lands,  With  a view  to  some  future 
essay  or  essays  respecting  them.  We  are  decided- 
ly of  opinion,  that  no  man  can  be  legally  exonerated 
from  the  payment  of  his  just  debts,  except  by  the 
act  of  his  creditors.  The  unfortunate  ought  to  be 
allowed  time  and  freedom  of  person,  to  retrieve 
their  circumstances;  they  should  not  be  havrassed 
at  the  discretion  of  an  obdurate  creditor,  but  re- 
quired to  render  an  account  of  the  state  of  their 
business,  to  some  high  and  honorable  tribunal,  at 
iixed  periods,  who  should  decree  such  dividends  of 
the  profits  they  had  made,  or  adjudge  such  penal- 
ties for  mal-conduct,  as  the  laws  might  ordain.  The 
injuries  to  society  are  ten  thousand  times  greater 
from  dishonest  debtors,  than  “hard  hearted  credi- 
tors,” thoug-h  the  latter  make  so  many  -pretty  sto- 
ries in  our  novels  and  romances.  It  is  commonly 
the  positive  interest  of  the  creditor  to  deal  lenient- 
ly with  his  honest  debtor,  and  such  are  generally 
encouraged  and  strengthened  by  tliose  to  whom 
they  owe  money,  instead  of  being  oppressed  or  im- 
peded in  their  progress  to  obtain  a livelihood  and 
provide  for  their  families.  It  is  only  these  that  de- 
serve the  protection  of  the  law.  The  moral  evil  is 
just  as  great,  if  I lost  a thousand  dollars  by  a man 
that  I confidently  trusted,  and  who  gambled  it  away 
or  spent  it  in  any  sort  of  prostitution,  as  if  he  had 
robbed  me  of  it  upon  the  high-road.  Nay,  it  is  the 
greater  evil — because  it  sours  my  temper,  and 
causes  me  to  adopt  more  or  less  the  dirty  rule  of 
“dealing  with  every  one  as  if  he  were  a rogue.” 
The  fact  is — and  it  is  known  to  every  body,  that  in 
ordinary  times,  where  one  honest  and  industrious 
man  takes  the  benefit  of  our  insolvent  laws,  there 
are  at  least  twenty  prodigal  fools  or  infamous  ras- 
cals who  “passthrough  the  mill.”  I say  in  ordinary 
times,  that  the  full  force  of  my  remarks  may  not 
apply  to  the  present,  which  are  extraordinary , 
through  the  general  effect  of  the  state  of  trade, 
and  of  the  “paper  system.” 

fhe  evils  which  just  now  afflict  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  had 
their  real  origin  in  what  are  called  the  days  of  our 
“commercial  prosperity,”  when  ill e' carrying  trade, 
as  it  is  termed,  took  the  place  of  a plain  and  honora- 
ble commerce.  This  trade  has  been  much  pursued 
by  the  British  and  ourselves,  without  much  regard 
. to  moral  justice  or  a sense  of  truth.  Perjury 
and  deceit  were  held  fair,  if  successful— false  oaths 
were  made  by  hundreds  in  a day,  and  accepted  by 
th  se  who  administered  them,  as  being  “customa- 
ry.” Faise  papers  were  as  publicly  trafficked  in, 
and  adyertised  in  the  London  gazettes,  as  bales  of 
cloth  or  cotton.  But  the  evils  of  these  things  have 
fallen  heavily  upon  us  and  the  British — after  the  | 


manner  in  which  the  youthful  yankee  supercargo 
served  himself,  who  adroitly  cut  off  a part  of  the 
guager’srod,  previous  to  the  measurement  of  some 
liquor  that  he  was  about  to  purchase!  The  tas« 
with  which  any  one,  especially  in  the  United  States^  > 
could  embarlc  in  this  trade,  induced  hundreds  with- 
out capital,  to  go  extensively  into  it,  by  the  aid  of 
paper.  Thus— A.  bought  of  B.  50,000  dollars  worth 
of  coffee,  which  he  shipped,  and  consigned  to  the 
agent  of  some  house  in  London,  at  Hamburg,  &c.  In 
virtue  of  this  consignment,  A.  was  authorized  tc? 
draw  upon  the  house  in  London  for  upwards  of 
§33,000  (two  thirds  the  amount  of  his  shipment) 
which  bills  he  sold,  and  at  once  became  a person  of 
consequence!  As  the  payment  to  B.  became  due, 
a like  operation  was  again  had,  and  so  it  went  on 
until  A.  was  really  worth  money,  if  fortunate,  or 
compelled  to  wind  up  his  affairs,  by  the  loss  of  his 
credit.  In  all  its  ramifications,  it  is  probable' that 
the  carrying  trade  circulated  something  which  pas- 
sed as  money,  or  performed  its  mercantile  purposes 
between  man  and  man,  to  an  amount  of  not  less 
150,000,000  of  dollars  a year,  in  the  United  States. 
With  this  fictitious  abundance  of  a circulating  me- 
dium, prodigality  increased:  take  an  instance — it  is 
less  than  thirty  years  since  the  “quality,”  the  peo- 
ple who  led  thei'ashion,  drank  souchong  tea,  which 
our  very  negro  gentlemen  and  ladies  now  consider 
as  not  agreeing  with  their  delicate  stomachs!  There 
was  a proportionate  change  in  our  habits  in  every 
respect,  and  among  all  classes.  Society  certainly 
advanced  very  rapidly  to  acquire  the  ornaments 
and  luxuries  of  life;  and  bur  country  was  mere  ex- 
tensively improved,  cultivated  and  embellished, 
through  the  aid  of  the  representatives  of  money 
which  the  carrying  trade  created but  at  an  enor- 

mous expense  of  moral  rectitude  and  republican 
virtue.  Every  reflecting  man,  forty  years  of  age,  ,L 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

When  our  carrying  trade  was  assailed  by  the  Bri- 
tish and  French — our  vessels  captured  on  the  high 
seas  by  one,  and  seized  in  the  ports  of  their  desti- 
nation by  the  other,  and  things  had  arrived  to  that 
point  which  the  hare  apprehended,  when  he  said, 
that  “his  majesty,”  the  lion,  might  easily  mistake 
his  ears  for  horns,  the  royal  beast  having  issued  “an 
order  in  council”  or  an  “imperial  decree”  against 
horns — the  “long  embargo”  was  laid.  Money  at 
this  time,  appeared  to  be  plenty  in  the  U.  States  — 
because  great  confidence  existed,  and  vast  internal 
improvements  were  making,  to  give  it  a free  circu- 
lation. Besides,  it  afforded  a pretty  reasonable  ex- 
cuse to  our  merchants  and  dealers  for  not  paying 
their  foreign  debts;  and  though  business  in  our  sea- 
ports, of  course,,  was  very  dull,  there  was  not  much 
distress— the  people  easily  faffing  into  the  habit  of 
bearing  and  forbearing  with  one  another,  and  of  ac- 
commodating each  other;  and  perhaps,  we  may  ven- 
ture the  assertion,  that  the  United  States  were  im- 
proved quite  as  much  during  the  period  of  this  em- 
bargo as  in  any  other  of  the  same  length  which  we 
seen.  After  raising  the  embargo  to  gratify,  as  the 
writer  of  this  then  thought  and  still  thinks,  a sense- 
less clamor,  sundry  restrictive  laws  were  passed, 
which  partially  operated  like  the  embargo,  or  caus- 
ed large  emissions  of  paper  to  represent  money  and 
fill  up  the  quantity  required  for  circulation.  War 
soon  followed,  and  then  the  great  disbursements 
for  government-purposes,  &c.  still  kept  money  plen- 
ty, as  it  is  called,  in  most  parts  of  the  union,  until  a 
little  while  before  all  the  banks  south  of  the  Hud- 
son, stopped  specie  payments.  In  anticipation  as 
it  were,  of  this  fatal  event,  or  immediately  upou 
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the  heel  of  it,  any  half  a dozen  persons  who  could 
get  enough  o‘  the  circulating  medium  to  pay  the 
engraver  and  paper  maker,  felt  authorized  to  erect 
a bank,  and  become  lenders  of  money;  and  many 
sets  of  them  did  so.  “Then  the  people  waxed  mad” 

* — those  of  the  country  were  as  crazy  as  those  of 
the  towns— 100,  150  and  200  dollars  per  acre  were 
paid  for  farms,  the  whole  produce  of  which  at  fair 
■ prices  if  well  cultivated,  would  not  pay  the  interest 
on  the  purchase  money,  at  six  per  cent,  nothing 
being  left  to  support  the  cultivators  and  their  fami- 
lies! Well,  after  a year  or  two  more,  the  war  ceas- 
ed— still  the  excitement  was  kept  up  by  the  hope  of 
doing  a large  business,  as  theretofore,  with,  foreign 
countries;  but  the  merchants,  farmers  and  others 
who  calculated  thus,  soon  found  thejnselvc  s to  he 
miserable  deceived — the  state  ofthe  world,  as  bear- 
ing upon  our  trade,  having  essentially  changed: 
our  old  customers  either  rejecte  d us,  or  were  una- 
ble to  pay  us,  as  their  carriers,  and  every  thing 
began  to  flag  except  the  demand  for  our  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  and  [partially]  flour.*  The  people 
sawr  that  trade  was  seeking  its  natural  level — they 
looked  about  themselves,  and  severely  enquired  if 
rags  were  money?  The  derangement  of  the  cur- 
rency had  been  patiently  borne,  either  because  dur- 
ing the  war  it  was  held  to  be  patriotic  that  the  banks 
should  not  pay  their  debts,  or  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cility with  which  paper  money  was  obtained.  But 
the  case  was  altered:  it  was  no  longer  thought  pa- 
triotic that  the  banks  only  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  being  bankrupt,  and  yet  of  making  enor- 
mous dividends  of  profits;  and  as,  by  decreased  ac- 
tivity in  business,  their  notes  circulated  more  slow- 
ly, they  seemed  to  have  acquired  a greater  value, 
and  the  losses  upon  exchanging  them  at  different 
places  were  considered  as  serious  grievances. 
Sundry  projects  were  set  on  foot  to  remedy  or 
restrain  the  “paper  system,”  until  at  last  we  had 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  incorporated . This 
was  to  do  every  thing — to  restore  the  golden 
age,  and  strew  the  highways  with  silver  dollars; 
few  thinking  of  the  remark  of  Patrick  Henry  when 
he  said,  “what,  is  it  proposed  then  to  reclaim  the 
spend-thrift  from  his  dissipation  and  folly,  by  filling 
his  pockets  with  [the  representatives  of]  money.” 
This  bank,  it  is  true,  imported  some  specie  by  send- 
ing into  foreign  countries  and  selling  them  there, 
the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  ofthe  U.  States, 
which,  in  their  redemption  will  cause  a return  of 
the  specie  from  whence^it  came,  with  interest  and 
costs  upon  it;  and  its  bills  being  receivable  every 
where  on  account  of  the  revenues  of  government, 
they  assumed,  generally,  a higher  rank  of  value, 
though  intrinsically  less  valuable  in  many  cases, 
than  those  of  the  local  banks.  One  great — per- 
haps, we  may  call  it  a solitary  good,  resulted  from 
the  establishment  of  this  bank — it  rendered  specie 
the  test  of  value  for  bank  notes,  and  which  if  held 
en  to,  will  soon  relieve  the  people,  by  severe  suffer- 
ing indeed,  of  some  of  the  most  abominable  gangs  of 
Incorporated  rogues  that  ever  fattened  on  the  sweat 
of  industry,  or  cheated  honest  labor  of  the  bread 
which  it  earned.  So  far,  the  bank  was  well — but 
in  regard  to  its  own  internal  construction,  it  wa9 
soon  discovered  that  it  had  mightily  increased  the 
amount  of  ideal  money — that  its  stock,  which  was 
to  have  been  composed  of  the  precious  metals  and 
national  securities,  was  in  a great  degree  paid  by 
promises  to  pay — that  it  had  introduced  a new  sys- 
tem of  gambling  to  demoralize  and  defraud  the 

* Wc  are  sorry  to  have  to  remark,  that  the  demand 
fcfr  these  articles  has  ceased. 


people—- and  injure  those  of  its  stockholders  who 
had  bona  fide  paid  their  money  into  it,  with  a string 
of  et  cetcras  long  enough  to  fill  a whole  page;  ami 
that  the  apparent  prosperity  of  those  who  had  spe- 
culated in  its  stock,  over-drawn  on  its  funds,  or  bold- 
ly  put  their  hands  into  its  vaults  to  take  out  just 
as  much  as  they  wanted,  led  others,  thus  nuv in g 
access  to  other  hanks,  to  do  the  like — so  that  the 
whole  together  affords  a melancholy  proof  of  such 
a debasement  of  character  as  no  man  in  America 
ever  expected  to  witness.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
these  tilings  were  going  on,  the  productive  classes 
were  oppressed,  their  usual  accommodations  ruth- 
lessly denied,  and  all  were  called  upon  to  “fall  do  u n 
and  worship  the  beast”  of  management.  But  some 
would  not — they  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace, 
“though  “heated  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont 
to  be  heated,”  without  “a  hair  of  their  head  being 
singed,”— they  discovered  the  “footsteps  of  the 
priests,”  fattening,  with  their  wives  and  children,  oil 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  andthey  blew  up  the 
beast,  saying,  behold  the  god  that  we  were  com- 
manded to  worship!  The  paper  system,  by  which 
we  mean  issues  of  promissory  notes  by  banks  or  in- 
dividuals unsupported  by  capital,  is  drawing  to  iis 
end — and  I trust,  that  those  days  in  which  a specu- 
lator could  get  accommodation)*  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  when  a productive  mail  could  not  g*ct  a cent, 
have  passed  away,  never  to  return:  Nor  will  the 
time  very  soon  be  again,  when  a directorship,  ca$h- 
iershiporevenpor£m7u/>  in  a bank,  may  enable  a per- 
son to  spend  three  times  the  amount  of  his  income, 
and  get  rich  besides!  But  we  are  told,  there  ai’e 
bther  clerks  as  well  as  bank  clerk?,  who  can  do  this! 
Yet,  nevertheless,  some  such  still  maintain  their 
power  to  appropriate  fpearly  the  whole  credit  and 
funds  of  their  institutions  to  their  own  purposes; 
and  the  hank  of  the  United  States  aspires  to  the 
authority  of  setting1  a price  upon  every  acre  of  land 
in  the  republic.  We  shall  see  what  the  result  wiU 
be — we  venture  to  predict,  that  every  local  bank 
mismanaged  as  just  above  stated,  and  diverted  from 
its  public  offices  to  the  aggrandizement  and  suppoit 
of  a few,  will  fail;  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  com* 
m unity  will  ^orce .upon  congress  the  passage  of  an 
act  to  reject  the  bills  of  the  hank  of  the  United 
States  in  the  payment  of  duties,  and  cause  a trans- 
fer of  the  government  deposits,  all  which  may  be 
lawfully  done*  and  must  be  done,  if  its  present  poli- 
cy is  pursued.  Then  might  the  stock  be  worth  Jess 
than  sixty  dollars  per  share,  and  the  stately  edifice 
building  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  to  cost  a million , 
he  prepared  to  be  fenced-in  as  it  now  stands,  and 
shewn  to  strangers  as  the  ruins  of  Speculation  U .11. 

Some  parts  of  the  preceding,  as  to  the  crimes  of 
banking,  may  appear  too  highly  colored  to  those 
who  do  not  mingle  much  in  society;  but  in  fact, 
language  is  wanting  to  give  a full  representation 
of  the  bare -faced  tilings  which  have  occurred  in  the 
banks,  and  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.  Before  the  1st  day  of 
January  next,  we  are  bold  to  assert,  that  the  people 
will  say,  we  have  not  told  or  insinuated  any  thing 
like  the  amount  of  the  frauds  committed  by  soul-lew 

INCORPORATION  S. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  however,  we  wish 
to  say  a few  words  more  about  incorporations  for 
money-making  purposes.  They  are  bencfichd,  if 
properly  restrained  as  to  numbers  and  rightfully 
conducted;  but  the  temptations  that  they  present 
to  all  who  manage  them  of  making  money  easily,  are 


*See  Wekio.1-  Register,  Vo!.  X.  page  3:>;  14th 
and  16th  sections  of  the  act  incorporating  the  hawk. 
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Commonly  too  great  to  be  resisted  even  by  well-dis- 
posed men;  and  they  are  monopolies,  investing  a few 
with  an  undue  and  unsafe  influence  over  the  inte- 
rests of  many;  being  also  nearly  irresponsible  for 
an  exercise  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them,  no 
matter  how  badly  they  may  conduct  their  business, 
or  how  much  they  may  pervert  the  original  pur- 
poses of  their  bank.  The  banks  of  the  United  States, 
established  previous  to  the  year  1810,  with  a few 
solitary  exceptions,  were  really  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic, though  in  some  cases  their  funds  were  impro- 
perly lent  to  the  race  of  blood-suckers  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  shavers — the  meanest  of 
mankind;  of  whom  we  well  know  some  very  pre- 
cious anecdotes.  But  no  human  institutions  can 
be  perfect,  and  vice,  though  hated,  will  exist  in 
them.  A few  of  the  more  recently  established 
banks,  merit  all  the  praise  for  honor  and  honesty 
that  belong  to  any  of  the  elder  ones.  Still,  with 
such  happy  exceptions,  the  system  may  be  esteem- 
ed corrupt — most  of  the  incorporation’s  being  as 
common  sewers  for  the  benefit  of  rogues  within  and 
rogues  without,  the  nursery  of  brokers  and  others 
who  prefer  any  means  of  money-getting  to  avoid 
the  general  lot  of  man,  when  it  was  decreed  «bv  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shall  though  eat  bread.”  Eight 
or  ten  years  ago  such  a thing  as  dealing  in  bank 
notes  was  hardly  known— perhaps  there  were  not 
live  shops  for  the  purpose  in  the  United  States; 
but  now  every  place  cursed  with  a bank,  has  also 
its  open-shaving?  shop,  and  they  abound  in  our 
great  cities,  making  very  larg-e  profits  to  their  pro- 
prietors, through  semi-partnerships  with  bank  pre- 
sidents, directors,  cashiers  and  clerks,  and  the  wants 
of  the  people,  who  must  sell  at  a discount  what 
they  receive  at  par,  for  money.  These  folks  call 
their  shaving  the  “ course  of  exchange!” — do  they 
suppose  We  are  such  fools  as  to  believe,  that  right- 
ful business  in  the  United  States  has  so  altered  in 
eight  or  ten  years,  as  to  create  differences  of  15  aiid 
20  per  cent,  between  places  which  were  then  on 
aii  equality?  It  is  impudence  to  talk  so.  Instead 
of  being  called  the  “course  of  exchange,”  the  prices 
current  of  bank  notes' should  he  headed  rates  of 
swindling.  The  brokers,  however  are  only  the  sa- 
tellites of  the  system.  The  folly  or  crime  of  it 
rests  with  our  legislators  for  granting  acts  of  in- 
corporation, and  thus  sanctioning  by  the  authority 
of  states;  the  wicked  designs  of  individuals. — 
For  myself,  let  my  situation  be  as  it  may,  I serious- 
ly promise  that  I never  will  vote,  or  support  any 
jiiah  that  I believe Wilt  vote  for,  the  incorporation 
of  any  hew  company,  with  money-manufacturing 
powers;  of  to  renew,  under  severest  restrictions, 
thp  charters  of  more  than  a fourth  of  those  that  no  w. 
aje — or  to  give  any  facility  by  paper- money,  in  time 
of  peace,  except  in  some  season  of  extraordinary 
calamity,  such  as  famine  or  pestilence,  to  any  of  them, 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  debts  in  coin.  It  is 
the'  only  check  we  can  have  upon  their  misdoings, 
and  we  will  not  part  with  it.  Let  the  people  con- 
sider this — for  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  do  some- 
thing in  imitation  of  the  paper  system  of  England, 
though  even  those  who  fatten  on  it  there  are  com- 
pelled frfcel.y-'.to  acknowledge  its  ruinous  effects.— 
See  the  report  to  parliament  in  our  last  paper,  and 
page  342  in  tile  present.  There  will  not  be  a want 
of°good  banks  Witlmut  it,  to  give  us  a wholesome 
• currency  and-in  sufficient  quantities — as  things  set- 
tle down  into  their  natural  order,  and  domestic  industry  jj 
is  duly  enewiicaged — wincu  must  and  will  kaWenP  ‘ 
\Ve  shall  conclude,,  this  long  article  wit  . a few 
words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement.  It  is  true, 
••ye  are  in. “a  bad.  way.”  There  is  a sudden  and 


a complete  revolution  in  business.  Labor  is  not  in 
demand,  and  money  is  so  difficult  to  get,  that  those 
who  lived  comfortably  six  months  ago  are  now  hard 
put  to  it  to  live  at  all,  and  tens  of  thousands  that 
lately  earned  a plentiful  subsistence, are  about  to  be- 
come objects  of  charity* — for  it  is  our  -wisdom  to  pay 
foreigners  for  every  thing  that  we  want,  so  far  as 
we  can,  rather  than  make  it  for  ourselves!  The 
following  real  anecdote  may  exemplify  the  nature 
of  our  condition:  a director  of  one  of  our  banks,  the 
oilier  day,  met  the  writer  of  this,  and  said  to  him, 
“well,  Niles,  you  have  got  the  banks  low  enough, 
and  now  intend,  I hope,  to  cease  writing  about 
them.”  “You  honor  me  over  much,”  said  1 — “but  the 
cure  is  not  perfected;  let  the  physic  have  its  course 
— it  is  wholesome.”  “Consider  that  the  people  -suffer 
as  welf  as  the  -banks,”  said  the  director,  “and  what 
can  be.  done  to  relieve  them?”  “It  is  pleasing,”  said 
l,  “to  hear  a bank  director  speak  of  the  people — but 
when  kings  g'o  to  war,  it  is  their  subjects  that  must 
suffer;  you  h ave Lb ee n kinging  it  long  enough,  and 
we  design  to  accomplish  a revolution  which  shall 
bring  banking  to  its  original  principles,  and  teach 
the  whole  of  you  that  you  are  not  gods,  but 
men,”—  and  then  we  parted.  But  let  us  be  pa- 
tient*—this  state  of  things  cannot  last  long— the 
spirit  of  pride  and  monopoly  is  now.  receiving 
a most  righteous  punishment,  and  it  is  some  com- 
fort in  our  own  miseries  that  many  of  the  au- 
thors of  them  are  more  severely  addicted  than  our- 
selves, and  a cheering  hope  that  as  they  '■  sink  ho- 
nest men  will  come  into  estimation.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  us  pay  off  our  old  debts  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  be  careful  to  make  no  new  ones,  except  lor  in. 
dispensable  commodities — to  wear  our  old  coats  six 
months  longer  than  usual,  and  to  buy  new  ones  of 
domestic  cloth  at  3 to  6 dollars  per  yard,  instead  of 
foreign  cloth  at  10  to  12,  and  so  on,  in  every  thing 
else.  A single  year’s  attention  to  such  matters,  will 
do  us  more  positive  good  than  all  the  banks  ever 
were  worth,  without  the  least  abatement  of  our 
comforts  or  pleasures.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  we  can  get  into  such  a system  at  once 
— yet  necessity  will  lead  into  it,  and  we  shall  be  the 
happier  for  it.  Then  will  aplain  dress  become  fashi- 
onable, and  the  time  we  hope  arrive,  that  a person 
dressed  in  British  broad-cloths  will  be  regarded  as 
we  now  look  at  those  things  called  dandies,  a few 
of  which  still  parade  our  streets,  though  the  law  to 
restrain  puppies  from  running  at  large  went  into 
effect  last  Sunday. f 


Scraps  about  Banks,  &c. 

B Itimore  banks.  The  notesofthe  following  banks 
are  no  longer  receivable  in  the  land  office  at  Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana — Union  bank  of  Baltimore,  Mecha- 
nics’ do.  Merchant’s  do.  Marine  do.  Franklin  do. 
Commercial  and  Farmers’  do.  Farmers*' and  Mecha- 
nics’ do.  City  do. — Louisville  paper. 

There  are  no  such  banks  in  Baltimore  as  those  we 
have  marked  in  italic,  and  the  Union  Bank  is  not 
“of  Baltimore,”  but  of  Maryland. 

The  above  is  a curious  article,  and  shews  how  much 
wild  rumor  may  alarm  at  a distance.  All  the  note9 
of  this  city  are  in  such  repute  at  present , that  the 

*The  force  of  this  belongs  more  to  the  cities  and 
towns  than  to  the  country,  though  the  latter  has  a 
large  share  of  suffering.  ’ f ; 

+ Alluding  to  a law  recently  enacted  at  Baltimore, 
to  prevent  dogs  from  going  at  large  from  the  iOth 
of  July  to  the  lst  of  November,  in  apprehension  of 
the  hydrophobia. 
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banks  will  not  give  them  out  in  exchange  for  those 
of  Philadelphia  and  New-York;  and  no  doubt,  paper 
is  “received  in  the  land  office  at  Jeffersonville,” 
which  is  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  discount  in  exchange 
for  Baltimore  paper,  in  this  city — except  that  only 
of  the  “City  Bank,”  which,  we  suppose,  will  wind 
up  its  business  and  be  a bank  no  more! 

* The  City  Bank.  The  following  scolding  letter, 
from  Ohio,  was  received  on  Thursday  last,  and  cost 
me  Cteenty-fve  cents: 

Xenia , Ohioy  June  28M,  1819. 

Sin — Your  paper  reached  here  yesterday — iind, 
let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  youf  -conduct  in  receiving 
the  depreciated  bank  notes  of  the  City  bank,  merits 
the  severest  animadversion.  You  have  declaimed 
very  severely,  and  I think  very  properly,  against 
the  pernicious  effects  of  banking—- (nit  now,  (I  blush 
to  name  it)  have  determined,  by  your  conduct,  to 
support  the  rotten  fab  rick. 

It  appears  that  you  are  moved  by  a regard  for  the 
interest  of  your  subscribers,  in  taking  the  notes  of 
the  City  bank.  This  veil  is  too  weak  and  thin — it 
evidently  appears  to  me,  that  you  are  actuated  by 
a selfish  and  contaminated  desire  to  prop  the  sink- 
ing credit  of  afew  cursed  speculators. 

If  you  have  any  thing  to  say  in  defence,  T should 
be  sr lad  to  hear  it.  A Suiisciiibeh. 

Mr.  Miles. 

gj^Now,  the  “subscriber,”  no  doubt,  is  honest, 
and  might  also  be  just,  if  I had  ever  advocated  a 
resuscitation  of  the  City  bank,  which  must  pay  the 
forfeit  of  its  mismanagement,  and  die.  As  I did  not 
make  any  I cannot  pretend  to  say  whether  it 

is  “thin”  or  thick — but  my  purpose  in  saying  that 
1 would,  for  the  time  being,  receive  the  bills  of  the 
City  bank  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  me,  was  be- 
cause I could  pay  off  an  accruing  debt  of  my  own 
to  a gentleman  who  had  some  dealings  with  that 
hank;  and  who,  with  Ills  accustomed  liberality,  was 
willing  to  receive  of  me  any  bills  of  the  broken  bank 
to  a certain  amount,  which  I should  obtain  in  the 
usual  course  of  my  business,  though  he  might  buy 
them  of  the  brokers  at  15  per  cent,  or  more,  dis- 
count; because  l myself  have  to  pay  heavy  discounts 
in  exchange  for  the  paper  generally  received,  to 
make  my  common  payments  to  him.  If  there  is  any 
sin  in  stimulating  my  customers  to  pay  their  debts 
to  me  that  it  may  discharge  my  own,  I cannot  dis- 
cover it;  and  think  that  the  hint  about  it  is  not  worth 
the  25  cents  that  it  cost  me. 

Mew  Hampshire  banks.  In  our  last  paper  we  pub- 
lished the  report  of  a committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  returns  of  the  several  banks  in  this  state. 
That  report  was  afterwards  re -committed,  and  on 
consideration  the  committee  expunged  that  part  of 
the  report  which related  to  the  Coos  and  Cheshire 
banks.  The  Coos  and  Cheshire  banks,  had  §334,000 
in  circulation,  and  had§130,914<  specie  in  their 
vaults.  All  the  other  banks  of  the  state  bad 
§264,000  incirculation,  and  §95,774  specie  in  their 
vaults.  So  that  although  the  two  former  had  more 
bills  in  circulation,  they  had  atleast  a proportionable 
ability  to  meet  their  bills  with  specie. — M,  If.  Put. 

The  Sandy-IIillbank— alias  Washington  and  War- 
ren, or  Jacob  Barker’s,  N.  Y.  The  Boston  papers 
publish  a letter  from  a person  who  went  to  Sandy- 
Hill  to  get  get  money  for  a parcel  of  notes  of  this 
bank.  He  applied  every  day  from  Monday  the  21st 
of  June,  till  Saturday  the  26th,  both  inclusive,  and 
received  the  first  day  420  dollars,  the  last  §110, 
in  the  six  days,  §1660  in  all,  in  various  sorts  of 
' specie’.  The  promptitude  of  paying  the  specie  is 
very  much  applauded  by  the  writer,  who  thinks  he 
• Slight  take  a trip  to  Mackinaw  in  about  the  time 


that  it  will  cost  him  to  finish  his  business  at  Sandy 
Hill. 

The  bank  of  Cheiiavyo, M T.  has  suspended  pay- 
ment. A full  belief  is  entertained  that  it  will  re- 
deem all  its  notes,  and  pay  rtff  all  its  debts. 

Tennessee  banks.  In  our  last  paper  we  stated  th at 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  bank  of  Nashville  had 
failed— adding,  it  was  positively  asserted  that  the 
rest  of  the  banks  in  that  state  would  continue  to 
pay  specie.  The  sheet  was  hardly  worked  off  be- 
fore the  news  reached  us  that  the  bank  of  Nashville 
had  also  suspended  specie  payments.  The  direc- 
tors have  published  a long  address  to  the  public  to 
shew  the  expediency  of  the  procedure — speak  of 
the  pressure  upon  them, and  attributingit  chiefly,  as 
we  understand  it,  to  “emissaries”  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States— whose  object  is  to  “destroy  every 
state  bank.”  This  may  partially  be  the  case;  but 
the  pressure  on  banks  in  general,  is  because  things 
are  seeking  their  natural  level. 

The  bank  of  Nashville  lias  five  branches,  and  in 
the  whole  exhibits  a capital  of  nearly  a million;  spe- 
cie on  hand  264,744;  notes  of  other  banks  43,188; 
real  estate  17,578;  amount  of  notes  discounted, 
1,596,751;  deposits  213,955;  notes  in  circulation 
667,116. 

Yet — Tennessee  banknotes  are  not  taken  by  the 
brokers  of  Baltimore,  at  a discount  of  less  than  fifty 
per  cent! 

The  Canadian  editors  are  cautioning  their  rea- 
ders against  the  receipt  of  paper  of  any  of  the  banks 
in  the  United  States! 

Toasts  about  banks.  The  two  following  toasts  were 

given  among  others  at  Hager’s-town,  on  the  late 

anniversary. 

• The  delinquent  cashiers  and  mad  speculators  of  the 
United  States — A breach  of  trust  is  no  robbery  in 
law;  in  moral  turpitude  it  is  worse — O!  tempora,  O 
mores. 

“Banks.— Our  oppressors — the  national  mammoth 
our  destroyer — a speedy  end  to  their  charters,  and 
no  renewal. — 3 groans.” 

Isangdon  Cheves — The  Hercules  of  the  national 
bank,  he  has  cleansed  the  Augean  stables,  and  re- 
ceived an  equivalent  for  the  tenth  part,  the  plaudits 
of  every  honest  man. 

[(Xj’We  shall  see  the  result  of  Mr.  Cheves’  policy 
before  long,  and/ee/it.  We  can  then  better  judge 
it  than  at  present.] 

At  Winchester,  Va. — 

■The  pressure  of  the  times — let  the  evil  correct 
itself. 

By  yen.  Tucker,  A speedy  return  to  republican 
simplicity  and  manners. 

Mew  discovery ! A quizzical  writer  in  Federal 
Republican,  announces  the  discovery  of  an  insect, 
to  be  administered  in  the  form  of  a tincture,  two 
bottles  of  which  will  give  a quietus  to  those  torment  - 
ed“with  the  stings  and  arrpwsof  outrageous  fortune ” 
— price  ten  dollars  per  bottle.  To  prevent  imposi- 
tion, each  bottle  wrapped  up  in  a twenty  dollar  note 
of  the  City  Bank  of  Baltimore. 

Fvomth $ Federal  Tlepublicmu — A communication, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Register! 

Mr.  Miles. — You  want,  1 find,  some  information 
relative  to  “the  book” — and  do  you  expect  to  get. 
it?  No  sir,  unless  some  sharp-eared  jockey  hap- 
pens to  be  near  enough  to  overbear  some  of  the 
“knowing  ones:”  wealth  constitutes  knowledge 
frequently.  No  sir — neither  you,  or  myself,  are 
sufficiently  great  (great  as  this  world  goes)  to  ob- 
tain that  information. 

These  are  precious  secrets,  retained  among  the 
I powerful  few,  who  dare  not,  or  will  not  su  far  di . 
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charge  tlieir  duty  ns  to  unfold  the  budget  of  iniqui- 
ty to  an  indignant  and  abused  public.  No,  Mr. 
Niles,  you  and  1 are  destined  tQ  re  main,  in  the  dark, 
at  least  until  honester  days  succeed  the  present. 

Yours,  CltliO. 

fjj=*«Cl  jto’5isi*igbt.  We  never  expect  to  know  any 
any  thing  more  of  “the  book,”  but  in  the  contin- 
gency stated.  However,  we  believe  that  honesty 
will  become  more  fashionable  than  it  was;  and 
think  it  also  possible,  that  the  wide  ruin  of  specula- 
tors and  extensive  robberies  of  widows  and  orphans 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  banks,  may  gene- 
rally suffice  for  five  or  six  years  to  come!  There 
has  been  enoxigh  of  such  things. 

English  sovereigns.  In  the  debate  in  the  house 
of  lords,  Mav  21,  on  the  subject  of  the  bank  restric- 
tion, lord  Lauderdale  said,  it  was  undeniable  that 
/.6,000,000  of  British  gold  had  very  recently  been 
exported  to  France;  and  the  minister  of  finance  at 
Paris  had  admitted  that  French  gold  hud  been  issu- 
ed to  about  that  amount,  coined  from  English  sove- 
reigns. 

(Xj=Cash  flies  from  the  presence  of  irredeemable 
paper. 

The  hank  of  England.  T he  report  of  the  bank 
committee  was  discussed  at  great  length,  in  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  May.  The 
discussion  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  a number 
of  resolutions  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  that  re- 
port. The  bank  is  made  liable  from  Hie  20th  of 
February  next,  to  redeem  its  notes  in  gold  bars  of 
not  less  than  sixty  ounces,  at  the  rate,  of  41.  Is.  per 
ounce,  The  bars  are  to  be  assayed  and  stamped 
at  the  royal  mint,  The  redemption  of  the.  notes  of 
the  bank  in  the  coin  of  the  realm  is  to  commence 
"within  the  period  of  four  years. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  the  house  of  peers,  declared, 
that  he  now  regretted  supporting  the  restriction 
act  in  1797.  He  observed  that  the  facilities  which 
it  afforded  to  ministers  towards  the  continuance  of 
the  late  war,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  distresses  it  had  brought  on  the  country;  and 
that  no  urgency , could,  in  his  mind , sanction  the  expe- 
dient of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  bank  directors 
the  power  of  changing  at  their  pleasure  the  value  of 
all  property,  and  the  price  of  all  commodities,  by  the  ex- 
cessive issue  of  their  inconvertible  paper  at  one  moment , 
and  the  contraction  of  it  in  the  next.  This  power, 
which  was  not  giVen  to  the  throne,  parliament  would 
no  longer  confide  in  the  direction  of  a company  of 
bankers;  and  all  connection  between  them  and  the 
government  must  be  dissolved. 

QTj'The  debate  above  alluded  to,  produced  a great 
panic  on  the  stock  exchange — the  idea  that  the  bank 
might  be  compelled  to  pay  its  debts,  and  thereby 
be  divested  of  the  power  of  regulating  the  price  of 
stocks,  &c.  caused  great  fluctuations  in  their  rates 
— even  the  four  per  cents  were  as  low  as  79. 

hondon,  May  31,  The  debate  in  a committee  of 
the  whole  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  Mr,  Peel’s 
motion,  occupied  the  house  two  nights,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  almost  unanimous  adoption  of  a string 
of  resolutions  founded  on  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr,  Peel, 
who,  in  a very  able  and  candid  speech  advocated 
the  plan  recommended  in  the  report  for  resuming 
icash  payments.  He  first  established  the  point  that 
at  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country , that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  by  the ■ 
bank  of  England,  at  as  early  a period  as  possible, 
consistent  with  a proper  allowance  of  time  for  the 
preparations  necessary  in  so  weighty  a matter.  It 
is  some  consolation  to  hear  this  principle  constantly 
laid  down  and  unanimously  agreed  to  in  the  house 


of  commons;  inasmuch  as  the  dangerous  doctrine  of 
a perpetual  paper  currency  is  by  it  completely  discards 
ed.  The  time  and  the  manney  recommended  in  the 
report  for  the  resumption  of  our  ancient  currency, 
Mr.  Peel  thought  were  the  best  which  could  be 
adopted.  The  delay  for  four  years  was  necessary 
on  two  grounds; — first,  because  it  was  indispensible 
that  a large  sum,  perhaps  ten  millions,  should  be 
paid  by  the  government  to  the  bank,  to  enable  them 
to  adopt  the  proposed  measures,  which  payment 
could  not  be  made  in  a very  short  time;  and  second- 
ly, because  if  any  sudden  contraction  of  the  bank 
issues,  or  diminution  of  their  discounts  should  take 
place, extreme  distress  would  be  occasioned  through- 
out the  country. 

Q^With  such  acknowledgements,  even  from 
those  who  are  most  benefited  by  the  paper  system 
in  England,  staring  us  in  the  face,  there  are  yet 
many  persons  in  the  United  States  who  advocate  the 
establishment  of  such  a system  here,  to  enchain  the 
people,  and  give  to  half  a dozen  irresponsible  men 
the  vast  power  of  assessing  the  value  the  labor  and. 
property  of  the  whole  country!!! 


Mitigation  of  Slavery — No.  6. 

PRO  POSITION-  THX  THIRD. 

“On  the  proper  means  of  checking  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  slave-species — Among  others,  by  nar- 
rowing the  extent  of  country  in  which  they  shall 
be  permitted  to  exist,  with  a notice  of  the  late  de-i 
bates,  See.  in  congress  about  allowing  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  regions  west  of  the 
Mississippi.” 

The  considerations  involved  in  this  proposition 
arc  exceedingly  difficult  and  very  delicate;  yet  of 
great  importance  to  the  final  accomplishment  of 
that  which  we  believe  is  the  desire  of  every  man’s 
heart  in  America — the  final  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  extinction  of  the  slave  species,  as  we  designate 
the  people  of  color — for  such  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  hope  that  the  person  is  now 
living  who  will  see  either  of  these  come  to  pass; 
but  the  humane  and  patriotic  mind  would  be  satis- 
fied in  observing  the  progress  of  a project  certainly 
leading  to  them. 

The  primary  work  should  be  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  foreign  parts.  The  intro- 
duction of  a man  should  be  certain  death  to  the  of- 
fender, on  conviction;  but  to  this  penalty,  onthe  im- 
portation of  a woman , should  be  added  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  whole  property  of  the  criminal,  to  make 
a fund  for  some  colonization  society,  whose  chief 
purpose  should  be  the  purchase  and  transport  of 
female  slaves.  In  the  next  place,  the  introduction  of 
a slave  frofri  any  state  north  of  the  Potomac,  for  in- 
stance, into  another  state  south  of  that  river,  should 
be  punished  by  a fine  equal  to  twice  the  value  of 
such  slave, and  a severe  imprisonment:  and  such  in- 
troduction of  free  persons,  or  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice for  a term  of  years,  with  an  attempt  to  treat 
them  as  slaves,  should  surely  subject  the  offender 
to  death,  with  proclamation  also  that  any  person 
orpersons  kidnapped  would  stand  justified  by  law 
in  taking  the  life  of  the  man-stealer. 

This  may  be  considered  a bloody  code,  but  it  is 
to  stop  a traffic  in  blood;  and  perhaps,  the  only  case 
in  which,  except  for  murder  or  treason,  that  we 
could  feel  willing'  to  support  capital  punishments. 
Congress  may  legislate  on  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  foreign  countries;  but  the  laws  respecting  the 
transport  of  persons  of  color,  from  one  state  to  ano- 
ther, we  suppose,  must  rest  with  the  states  respec- 
tively; and  though  all  might  not  agree  at  once. 
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some  of  them  would,  and  the  g»od  effects  of  their 
proceedings  would  finally  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  rest.  We  apprehend  that  every  man 
believes  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  present  system 
•of  slavery.  All  have  calculated  upon  it — amlit  will 
come,  peaceably  or  violently— the  choice  of  these 
only  is  left  tons. 

If  measures  can  be  adopted  simply  to  keep  the 
colored  population  stationary,  a great  point  will  be 
gained — for  the  natural  increase  of  the  white 
people  would  soon  swallow  them  up,  as  it  were;  and, 
by  adventitious  mixtures,  the  effect  of  common  associa- 
tion with  the  whites,*  and  the  operation  of  climate,  the 
ilarkcomplexlion  might  in  time  be  nearly  removed 
if  not  wholly  eradicated.  Their  color,  prejudiced 
as  we  are,  is  the  grand  objection  to  their  admission 
into  society;  for  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  by  two 
or  three  generations  of  improvement  they  might  be 
fitted  to  adorn  the  most  honorable  stations.  This  is  j 
evident  from  an  observance  of  the  progress  of  ma- 
ny of  those  who  emigrate  to  the  United  States  from 
Europe;  who  are  very  little,if  in  any  respect,  superior 
in  intelligence  to  a large  number  of  our  blacks.  But 
happily,  they  are  not  impeded  on  account  of  their 
complexions,  and  this  advantage  is  so  improved,  that 
\ve  have  seen  children  of  as  rough  and  rude  men  as 
we  ever  met  with,  filling  high  and  honorable  ranks 
in  society— who,  if  their  parents  had  continued  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  would  hardly  have  known 
“B.from  a bull’s  foot,”  and  ever  have  remained  fit 
subjects  for  kings. 

No  census  of  the  United  States  shews  us  the  sex- 
es of  the  slaves.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however, 
that  the  females  are  the  most  numerous, — and 
hence  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  checks  to 
population  which  slavery  causes,  the  number  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  We  have  calculated  that  the 
slaves  in  the  states  south  of  Delaware,  will  amount 
to  about  1,SQ0,000  in  1820,  and  it  seems  pretty  well 
ascertained  that  they  have  duplicated  in  26  years, 

*By  “common  associations  with  the  whites,”  we 
mean  to  express  the  idea,  that  a family  of  colored 
people,  insulated  by  white  persons,  and  having  no 
communication  with  others  of  a darker  race,  by  the 
forte  of  certain  laws  whose  principles  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, but  whose  effects  are  manifest  through- 
out the  works  of  animated  nature,  would  in  time 
lose  a very  considerable  part  of  their  darkness  of 
. complexion,  without  sexual  intercourse  with  the 
whites;  and  we  are  entirely  of  opinion  that  the  ori- 
ginal color  of  the  negroes  is  the  effect  of  climate. 
The  different  shades  which  mark  nations  from  the 
north  of  Europe  to  the  “burning  line”  in  Africa, 
give  us  abundant  proof  of  this;  and  the  Hottentots, 
though  the  most  brutal  and  beastly  of  all  men,  the 
connecting  link  between  man  and  the  ourang-out- 
ang,  arc  of  much  brighter  complexions  than  the 
more  polished  people  of  the  centre  of  Africa.  The 
same  latitudes  in  America  have  not  produced  quite 
the  same  effects  as  in  Africa,  but  the  caribs  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  about  the  shores  of  the  Oronoco, 
&c.  are  nearly  as  deeply  colored — the  difference  is 
caused  by  the  difference  of  climate;  Africa  being 
scorched  by  burning  sands— whilst  America  is 
moist  by  her  numerous  rivers,  or  more  general 
proximity  to  the  sea.  We  see  also,  that  different 
professions  affect  the  complexion; — vat-men,  in  our 
paper  mills,  for  instance,  are  very  fair;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  islands  are  generally  fairer  than  the 
people  of  the  ad  jacent  continent,  though  the  space 
between  them  is  inconsiderable,  as  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  efiect 
of  the  moisture  cf  the  atinostphere. 


bv  the  returns  of  1790  and  1810.  But  is  many  were 
imported  during  this  period,  we  may  bciicv  it  will 
require  them  30  years  to  double  their  population, 
though  the  whites  may  do  it  in  about  23.  Here  is 
one  advantage  that  we  naturally  possess  to  reduce 
the  comparative  amounts;  but  which  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  lessening  the  number  of  female  sir-  ces 
in  all  parts  of  our  country  wherein  the  race  is  ex- 
cessive, and  scattering  them  in  other  parts-,  where 
they  will  be  lost  in  the  common  mass  of  the  people, 
as  to  general  effects.  Eet  us  attempt  to  estjvnat : lIkj 
operation  of  a system  that  might  to  be  adopted. 

Suppose  the  people,  of  a certain  state  in  which 
there  are  10U,000  slaves,  arc  desirous  to  relieve 
themselves  of  this  population,  though  ur.wilhng  to 
sacrifice  their  present  property  »n  it,  at  one*,  by 
emancipation  — which  in  the  existing  conditienyfour 
slaves  we  cannot  believe  is  expedient.  Of  the 
100,000,  about  51,000  are  females  and  4-0,000  males 
. — and  the  supply  and  increase  of  the  stock  depends 
upon  an  average  on  about  20,000  women;  who,  with 
their  own  increase  and  that  of  their  children,  >v  11  • 
duplicate  the  whole  population  in  30  years,  and  this 
perhaps,  may  be  esteemed  as  a generation  of  s/av 
— though,  if  we  recollect  aright,  33  years  are  allow- 
ed, “by  authority,”  fora  generation  pf  freemen,  on 
the  average  of  the  world.  Then,  each  of  these 
20,000  women  (the  whole  amount  capable  of  child- 
bearing that  belongs  to  the  sto'-k,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a period  of  30  years)  must  be  the  means 
of  furnishing  by  themselves  and  through  their  off- 
spring, 200,000  persons  to  keep  the  stock  full  at  the 
end  of  the  generation,  or  expiration  of  the  SO  years — 
that  is,  ten  to  each  woman  of  the  original  number. 
Then,  let  us  remove  500  girls  a year  from  this  state* 
and  spread  them  in  those  states  where  their  services 
are  wanted,  and  the  increase  of  a colored  popuk  . q 
is  not  dreaded— and  see  what  the  effect  will  be; 
which,  if  we  take  15  years  as  the equated  time , will 
positively  reduce  the  population  to  50,000  ’persons 
at  the  expiration  ofour  period:  but  as  a sufficiency  of 
girls,  just  arrived  at  a state  of  puberty,  could  not  bo 
found  during  its  whole  continuance,  younger  per- 
sons would  have  to  be  taken,  and  the  operation  be 
so  retarded  that  the  stock  might  ultimately  consist 
of  75,000  colored  people.  In  the  interim,  if  the 
white  population 'of  this  state  had  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  consisted  of  the  like  number  of 
100,000  persons,  its  amount  at  the  end  of  it  would 
be  about  225,000,  and  the  comparative  number  so 
great  as  to  quiet  all  fears  of  the  blacks. 

But  the  hasty  reader  may  think  that  this  process 
would  not  reduce  the  aggregate  of  colored  persons 
in  the  United  States.  We  agree  that  it  would  not 
appear  to  do  it  rapidly  at  the  beginning — the  negro 
women  would  still  bear  children,  though  settled 
among  white  persons  but  not  half  so  rapidly;  and 
their  posterity  in  three  or  four  generations,  would 
lose  the  offensive  color,  and  have  a tint  that  is  not 
disagreeable,  because  it  nearly  belongs  to  millions 
of  those  who  arc  called  white  men  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope, the  West  Indies,  &c.  and  then  shortly  be  losf; 
in  the  common  mass  of  society. 

This  scheme  is  liable  to  objections — it  may  be 
said  that  we  have  no  right  t o separate  the  female  ne- 
groes from  the  males  for  such  purposes,  even  though 
they  get  their  freedom  by  it,  and  are  happier  from 
it;  or  to  deprive  the  males  of  suitable  companions. 
It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  safety  of  the  white 
women  would  be  hazarded  by  the  superabundance 
of  black  men. 

As  to  the  former,  it  must  be  right  to  do  that  which 
is  good — the  object  is  to  raise  an  oppressed  and 
despised  race  to  freedom  and  respectability,  though 
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a partial  denial  of  the  gratification  of  the  passions, 
only,  without  an  act  of  cruelty — such  as  extermi- 
nation, or  maiming1,  as  was  the  practice  in  old  times 
to  destroy  a race  of  people.  Our  purpose  is  to  save 
ourselves  and  them,  not  to  destroy  nor  suffer  de- 
struction. And  as  to  the  latter,  the  effect  would  l^e 
•so  gradual  that  the  male  slaves’  would  naturally  ac- 
quire habits  of  restraint,  and  probably  be  no  worse 
in  this  respect  than  they  are  now. 

Our  plan  is  rude  and  indigested,  yet  its  outlines 
appear  worthy  of  some  consideration.  Our  coloni- 
sation societies  propose  the  transport  of  free  ne- 
groes to  Africa.  Three  gil  ls  may  be  purchased  for 
less  cost  than  the  establishment  of  one  man  in  that 
country  will  amount  to.  We  thus  relieve  the  future 
population  of  the  effect  of*  tin ; iv  slaves  in  one  ge- 
neration, instead  of  Sending  oW'  oiie  freeman.  Re- 
spectable places  may  easily  be  found  for  these  girls 
to  the’  eastward.  The  housekeepers  of  Pennsylva- 
nia would  gladly  take  some,  thousands  of  them  every 
year — give  them  instruction  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  make  them  useful  members  of  society.  The 
• peoplef'ot  other  states  would  do  the  same;  and  it 
"appears  to  us,  that  these  things  might,  be  effected  so 
at  least  that  the  increase  of  slayes  should  be  check- 
ed, more  certainly  and  at  much  less  cost,  by  our 
project,  than  by  any  other  reasonable  plan  that 
we  have  heard  of,  provided  it  is  not  obstructed 
by  the  desire  to  breed  slaves.  Knowing  that  they 
were  to  be  free  and  well  treated,  the  negro  mothers 
would  readily  part  with  some  of  their  female  chil- 
dren, and  the  transfer  of  about  12,000  per  annum 
of  these  from  the  slave-holding1  states  to  those 
which  do  not  hold  slaves,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
keep  the,  colored  population,  from  advancing  in 
thq* southern  states;  which  would  of  itself  be  a 
great  thing.  And  this  must.be  more  than  any  colo- 
nization society,  with  a view  to ’a  foreign  settlement, 
can  do  at  the  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars  a year; 
and  the  scheme,,  if  judiciously  managed, , might  be 
effected  for  100,000  dollars  per  annum;  for  many 
would  give  half  the  purchase  money  of  such  girls 
for  their  services  until  they  became  of  ag’e,  as  well 
as  to  forward  the  grand  purpose  intended;  and  thou 
sands  of  female  children  would  be  given  away  by 
their  masters  to  promote  it— for  it  would  not  seem 
as  if  they  parted  with  tiling’s  of  much  value,  provided 
assurance  was  made  that  they  would  be  kindly 
taken  P&re  of.  An  asylum  that  would  rear  a thou- 
sand of  them,  until  they  arrived  at  such  ages  as  to 
be  useful,  might  be  supported  at  a trifling  expense, 
under. the  direction  of  persons  interested  in  the 
work  of  humanity  . 

Other  means  of  checking1,  or  dispersing  the  black 
population,  with  a view  to  their  final  emancipation 
and  amalgamation,  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter. 


Progress  Westward. 

We  have  laughed  at  certain  British  geographers 
who  charged?  us  with  hostile  “designs'*  upon  the 
Ohio,-  a river  which  as  indisputably  belongs  to  us, 
as  the  Thames  does  to  England.  But  what  may  they 
say  now? — a strong  post.isto  be  .established  on  the 
"Missouri  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  StUnc,. 
'th  ree  thovmndHxtfo  hundred  and  set'eniy-jive  miles  from 
the  sea~-»n(  1 which  last  named  river,  runs  a further 
course  of  about  eleven  hundred  miles; — another  On 
.the  Mississippi,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  to  which  • 
vessels-  of  forty  tons  may  ascend,  more  than  two, 
thousand  miles  from  the  sea;- — another  on  Green 
Bay,  a large  sheet  of  water  on  the  western  side  of 
n.ke  'Michigan,  and  communicating  therewith,  which 
pd":  h frya  fourth  in  tile  great  chain  of  inland  seas  : 


from  the  east; another  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie, 

which  is  the  communication  between  lakes  Huron 
and  Superior;  and  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  latter, 
we  may  expect  to  hear  of  a navy-yard , five  or  six 
years  hence!  “Unconquered  steam”  has  triumph- 
ed over  distance,  and  united  the  most  remote  parts 
in  friendly  intercourse. 

What  a river  is  the  Missouri! — the  following  ta- 
ble of  distances  is  taken  from  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
Travels. 


From  tiie  extreme  point  of 

navigation, 

in  Lon. 

111.  44.  W.  Lat.43.  31.  N.  to 

JMUes. 

Whole 

distance. 

The  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  411 

411 

Great  Falls 

110 

521 

Yellow  Stone  river 

- 695 

1,216 

Fort  Mandan  - - 

280 

1,496 

Chyenne  river 

- 290 

1,786 

Platte  river  - 

719 

2,710 

Kanzas  river  •> 

- 260 

2,756 

Osage  river  - 

207 

2,263 

3,096 

Mississippi  river  - 

- 133 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

1,395 

4,491 

The  following  arc  the  lengths  of  some  of  its  tribu- 
tary streams,  considering  the  Mississippi  as  one  of 
them — 


Red  River 

1,500 

Arkansaw-  - - 

-.  2,170 

White  River  - 

1,200 

Ohio 

- 1,350 

Mississippi 

1,620 

Osage  - - ■ ■ 

600 

Grand  - - - 

600 

Kansas  - 
Platte  - 

- 1,200 
1,800 

Yellow  Stone 

. 1,100 

Illinois 

500 

Moines  - £ . - 

800 

Tennessee 

1,100 

Cumberland  * 

750 

Ouachita 

600 

Big  Horn  - 

800 

And  many  others  “too  tedious  to  mention,”  hav- 
ing courses  from  100  to  4 or  500  miles. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  the  waters  of  this  river 
are  100  miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  western  540 
miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean— distance  between 
them,  in  a right  line,  about  1700  miles:  and  consi- 
dered as  watering  about  1,429,700  square  miles: 
Mr.  Darby  estimates  that  it  discharges  into  the  sea 
about  4,600  millions  of  gallons  of  water,  every  hour! 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  this  mighty  number — 
tiie  mind  cannot  easily  compass  it— we  know  of  no- 
thing to  coippare  it  with. 

These  are  among  the  astonishingthings  that  have 
occurred  since  war  was  declared  against  England, 
in  1812- 

The  western  parts  of  New  York  and  the  north- 
ern districts  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  then  nearly 
in  a state  of  nature,  or  very  partially  settled,  now 
teem  with  men,  and  abound  with- large  towns,  vil- 
lages and  ports , and  . are  furnished  with  many  fine 
roads,  splendid  bridges,  Sic,!1 

Buffalo  and  Erie,  and  Sackett’s  Harbor,  remote 
points  beyond  the  “back  woods,”  with. Rochester 
and  other  places  not  then  upon  the  map,  are  ce- 
lebrated for  their- -shipping  and  commerce!  g 

Detroit  and  Michilimackinac,  then  far  distant 
posts,  -and  rarely  he  aid  from,  now  seem  close  to  us 
— there  is  a .semi-weekly  communication  with  the 
former,  and  frequent  opportunities  to  and  from  the 
latter,  as  well  as  with  Green  Bay,  still  further  on. 
The  Register  is  trair.snjittt.ed  in  considerable  uum- 
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i»ers  to  Detroit,  and  we  have  a subscriber  or  two  at 
the  other  places,  ' ' 

St.  Louis,  now  a port  on  the  Mississippi,  then 
at  about  the  extreme  point  of  the  emigrant's  voy- 
age in  that  direction — is  turned  into  a starting  place, 
and  the  Register  is  received  3 or  400  miles  further 
west. 

We  have  also  the  “Port  of  Franklin.”  As  this 
town  containing  nearly  1000  inhabitants,  is  not  yet 
even  laid  down  upon  any  of  our  own  maps,  and  the 
lord  Sheffields  will  be  bothered  to  find  out  where  it 
is,  we  may  tell  them  that  it  is  at  a place  called  Boon’s 
l.ick,  which  is  situated  somewhere  on  the  Missouri, 
3 or  400  miles  up. 


Foreign  Articles. 

r.nr.AT  Britain  an  d Ireland. 

The  British  are  lucky  of  late— the  duchess  of 
Kent  has  lately  had  a little  baby  that  may  be  a mistress 
for  them: 

The  person  to  whom  the  British  nation  pays 
about  250,000  dollars  a year,  because  he  married 
an  English  woman,  has  lately  returned  from  Ger- 
many. He  is  called  prince  Leopold. 

The  account  of  the  reception  of  the  Persian  am- 
bassador by  the  prince  regent,  occupies  a whole 
column  in  the  London  newspapers.  Every  thing 
was  in  dandy  stile. 

It  is  reported  in  the  fashionable  circles  that  la- 
dies’ Leghorn  hats,  of  the  new  fabric,  are  selling 
at  from  thirty  shillings  to  thirty  guineas  each. 

A fellow  has  been  sentenced  at  the  Old  Bailey  to 
transportation  for  seven  years,  for  stealing  a child. 

The  attorney-general  has  introduced  into  the 
house  of  cormnons,  a bill  to  prevent  the  enlistment 
of  British  subjects  in  the  service  of  foreign  states, 
without  the  permission  of  their  own  government; 
and  a circular  has  been  issued  from  the  war  office, 
(under  date  of  the  26th  of  May)  desiring  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  transmit  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  a 
list  of  all  British  officers,  whether  on  half-pay  or 
otherwise,  who  are  now  holding  any  military  ap- 
pointment in  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  service, 
or  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  power. 

The  earl  of  Camden's  offices  produces  him  about 
§260,000— (more  than  ten  times  the  salary  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States)  a year:  but  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  he  has  relinquished  the  income 
of  them  to  government,  and  therefor  received  the 
unanimous  thanks  of  parliament.  But  this  is  “throw- 
ing out  a sprat  to  catch  a mackarel,”  for  he  has  had 
themost  ofhis  offices  for  many  years.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble that  any  man’s  services  can  be  worth  a sum 
like  this? — The  earl  has  enough  of  money,  but 
wants  a little  fame,  and  he  has  got  it  cheaply,— by 
giving  up  a profit  which  he  cannot  earn , though  he 
might  possess  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  gold  and  silver  bullion  are 
falling  in  value,  and  both  very  difficult  of  sale:  the 
nominal  price  of  gold  is  80s.  and  dollars  only  5s.  2d. 
an  ounce. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  has  been  ascertained 
toije  7Zs7d.  so  the  ports  will  remain  shut  the  fol- 
lowing quarter.  Cottons  remain  very  low — Uplands 
12  1-4 d.  New  Orleans  below  13<7. 

American  stocks.  London  May  29, — 6 per  cents 
101;  bank  shares  24/ to  24/  10s*.  British  stocks,— 3 
per  cent,  consols  66.};  all  kinds  of  stock  low. 

Irish  Diamond.— X circumstance  of  a singular  na- 
ture, and  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  mineralo- 
gists* especialy  in  Ireland,  is  at  present  the  subject 
of  conversation  among' the  literati  of  Dublin.  An 


exceedingly  fine  specimen  of  diamond  crystallised 
has  been  found  in  the  sand  of  asmall  stream  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  It  is  of  the  species  called  by  la- 
pidaries the  yejlow  diamond,  of  extreme  beaut}  , 
and  remarkable  size.  A discovery  of  this  kind, 
should  it  lead  to  further  similar  results,  will  be 
enough  to  change  the  distinguishing  title  of  the 
emerald  isle. 

FRANCE. 

The  king  has  refused  to  permit^ marshals  Soule 
and  Grouchy,  gen.  Pire,  Mr.  Heal  and  col.  Millinet 
to  return  to  Prance,  1 heir  petition  is  said  to  have  " 
been  drawn  up  injudiciously — a little  too  free,  per- 
haps. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  the  French  budget  of  expen- 
diture was  discussed.  M.  L.  De  Villeveque  ascend- 
ed the  tribune,  and  he  took  occasion  to  glance  at 
the  United  States,  which  he  termed  “a  flourishing 
republic,”  and  observed  that  the  cession  of  Louisi- 
ana consolidated  its  power.  He  seemed  to  dread 
the  probable  effects  of  our  power  forty  years  hence, 
and  asks  whether  France  ought  not  to  have  inter- 
dicted the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.’* 
He  makes  agrand  fling  at  the  “usurper,”  Bonaparte, 
for  his  conduct  in  tins  business,  in  sacrificing  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  recruit  his  treasury,  for 
his  own  aggrandizement. 

The  holy  oil.— Extract  of  a letter  from  Paris,  dated 
21st  of  May — “The  coronation  ofhis  majesty  is  at 
length  definitively*  fixed,  for  the  third  time,  to  take 
place  on  the  25th  of  August  next.  As  the  holy  oil, 
the  Sainte  Empaule,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  ceremony,  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolution,  a new  miracle  will 
be  necessary  for  its  production,  and  the  missionaries 
fancy  they  have  so  well  prepared  the  credulity  of 
the  French  nation,  that  they  may  hazard  one  with- 
out danger.  Unfortunately  the  secret  has  escaped 
too  soon.  One  of  those  holy  men  is  now  instructing 
a carrier-pigeon  to  light  on  the  shoulder  of  an  effigy 
dressed  in  the  grand  costume  of  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims.  It  already  performs  its  task  tolerably  well, 
but  by  mistake  sometimes  lights  on  that  of  its  mas- 
ter: however,  by  the  25th  of  August,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  quite  perfect  in  its  part,  and  thar 
it  will  alight  with  the  bottle  of  the  holy  oil  tied 
round  its  neck,  on  the  archb  shop,  at  the  proper 
moment,  unless  any  indiscretion  in  prophesvingthe 
event,  make  the  miracle-worker  change  his  inten- 
tion. Iam  far  from  believing  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims  to  be  capable  of  lending  a sanction  to  such 
an  impious  cheat;  but  it,  is  not  the  less  true  that 
there  is  a priest  weak  enough  to  believe  it  might 
pass,  aRd  wicked  enough  to  attempt  it.  This  expo- 
sure will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  its  being  carried  fur- 
ther.” London  paper. 

SPAIN. 

Two  ships  of  70  guns,  and  a frigate  of  50,  'were 
expected  to  sail  from  Cadiz  for  Limn,  on  the  10th  of 
May.  They  do  not  take  out  an*  troops. 

It  is  now  said' the  expedition  from  Cadiz  is  to  con- 
sist of  50,000  men,  to  be  commanded  by  the  marquis 
d’Yrujo.  Has  any  body  calculated  the  means  need- 
ful to  carrry  50,000  soldiers  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
prepare  them  for  battle? 

rORTtJOAL. 

The  following  edict  may  hint  wisdom  to  some  in 
the  United  States: 

Edict.— Being  presented  to  his  majesty  the  cla- 
mours of  the  owners  and  tenants  of  tillage  lands, 
against  the  extraordinary  and  unlimited  importa- 
tion of  foreign  grain,  preventing  the  sale  ofithe  na  - 
tional, tending  to  the  ruin  of  their  agriculture,  the 
justice  of  these  complaints  being  verified  by  a repre- 
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Sen  cation  from  the  royal  junta.  of  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures  and  mitigation,  and  memorial 
from  the  junta  of  marshland,  and  from  various  dis- 
tricts —hi*s  majesty  taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
and  that  without  equalizing  the  price  of  foreign 
grain,  So  that  the  national  i*ay  entry  into  concur- 
rence, the  agriculture  of  these  kingdoms  will  soon 
be  entirely  lost,  as  some  lands'have  been  already  left 
this  year  unsowed,  and  some  tenants  given  up  their 
lease:  Hereby  orders  provisionally  while  the  state 

of  the  tillage  require  it,  and  (no  counter  order  be 
issued,  that  the  foreign  wheat  and  Indian  corn  en- 
tering in  the  corn  market  afqer  the  publication  of 
this  order  by  edict,  shall  pay  duty,  for  wheat  eighty 
reis,  and  for  indian  corn  one  jumdred  reis,  per  al- 
gueire,  instead  of  twenty  reisi  paid  till  now.  Fur- 
thermore, that  the  excess  of  these  duties  be  applied 
in  favor  of  agriculture  for  road*  and  bridges,  to  faci- 
litate the  transportation  of  grain,  entering  into  the 
same  chest  with  the  excess  of  duty  on  flour,  appro- 
priated to  same  purpose.  By  Girder  of  his  majesty, 
1 communicate  this  to  your  excellency  for  execution. 
Palace  of  government  in  Lisbaln,  the  11th  of  May, 
1819.  ./ooo  Antonio  Salter  de  Mendouca. 

To  Co'int  Reniche. 

In  conformity  to  the  royal  orders,  this  is  published 
by  the  present  edict.  Lisbon,  13th  May,  1819. 

ANTONIO  kOREIRA  DIAS, 
Administrator  iof  the  corn  maivet. 

GERMANY.  1 

An  “extraordinary  recruitment”  is  spoken  of  as 
having  taken  place  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  'The  levy  is 
three  times  greater  than  that  in  France. 

The  assassin  of  Kotzebue  was  yet  alive  on  the  5th 
of  May.  His  fate  seems  to  excite  an  uncommon  in- 
terest. Mention  is  made  of  the  discovery  of  a se- 
cret society  called  the  Black  Alliance.  Kotzebue’s 
family  precipitately  left  Manheim,  attributed  to  a 
difference  which  had  arisen  between  his  son,  the 
naval  commander,  and  a printer  of  that  town;  who, 
as  M.  de  Kotzebue  asserts,  has  in  his  possession  a 
manuscript  of  his  deceased  father. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Stockholm  papers  speak  contemptuously  of 
the  idea  that  king  Bernadotte  is  to  be  deposed  by 
Russia;  but  says  there  is  an  active  exchange  of  cou- 
riers between  the  courts.  In  Paris,  however,  a con- 
siderable degree  of  faith  is  given  to  the  story. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

An  extensive  insurrection  of  the  natives  appears 
to  exist  in  some  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  A letter  from  thence,  dated  March  30, 
savs  All  the  troops,  which  could  be  mustered, 
amounting  to  near  3000  men,  were  embarking  for 
C orn  Districts,  which  are  about  600  miles  distant 
from  Cape  town.  The  want  of  cavalry  was  severely 
felt. 

BARB ART  rOWERS. 

Tunislias  lost  half  of  her  population  by  the  plague. 
The  x\rabs  are  also  reported  to  be  in  a state  of  in- 
surrection, and  headed  by  a Tripolitan,  to  be  march- 
ing against  the  capital. 

MEXICO. 

There  are  some  rumors  afloat  that  the  patriots 
are  yet  in  force  in  Texas — and  another  account  ven- 
tures to  say  that  gen.  Mina  is  still  alive,  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  3000  men.  We  know  not  how 
to  believe  either  of  these  reports. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A very  valuable  Spanish  ship  called  the  Christi- 
na, has  recently  been  sent  into  Buenos  Ayres,  by 
the  Union  privateer. 

A man  has  been  hung  at  Bermuda,  after  trial  be- 
fore the  court  of  vice  admiralty,  for  a murder  com- 


mitted on  board  a>ccrtain  vessel  prize,  to  a patriot 
privateer.  It  is  well,  that  such  things,  growing  s* 
common,  are  checked. 

A London  paper  of  a late  date,  states  that  the 
Danish  government  had  granted  permission  to  ves-, 
seis  of  war  sailing  under  the  independent  flag  to  en- 
ter their  ports  and  dispose  of  their  cargoes-. 

A patriot  privateer  called  the  Constants,  has 
beeu  severely  mauled  by  a Spanish  schooner;  and 
another  went  ashore  on  the  rocks  near  Tarifla, 
[Spain]  by  which  the  crew  were  made  prisoners. 

We  have  some  further  particulars  of  lord  Coch- 
rane’s attack  upon  Callao — in  which  he  gained 
nothing  but  hard  knocks,  though  the  loss  on  either 
side  was  not  great.  The  royal  forces  at  Lima  amount 
to  8000  well  disciplined  men, 

CHRONICLE. 

The  secretary  of  -war  has  returned  to  the  seat  eff 
government. 

Our  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  all  well,  The 
emperor  of  Austria  lately  visited  it  at  Naples* 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  have  passed  an 
act  to  admit  affirmations  from  persons  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  taking  oaths,  in  all  cases,  when  such 
tests  are  required  by  law,  under  like  penalties  for 
perjury. 

Rose  Butler , a colored  girl,  has  been  executed  at 
New  York,  for  setting  fire  to  a dwelling  house. 

Died,  on  the  29th  tilt,  at  Trenton,  near  Utica,  N. 
Y.  on  his  way  from  Plattsburg  to  visit  his  son,  com. 
Woolsey,  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  general  Melancthon 
Lloyd  Woolsey,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  He  was’ 
a field  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  a sound 
patriot;  a highly  estimable  and  very  useful  citi- 
zen. Thus,  one  by  one,  the  builders  of  the  repub- 
lic pass  from  works  to  rewards. 

Also,  recently,  near  Penn-Yan,  N.  Y.  the  famous 
Jemima  Wilkinson , calling  herself  “the  universal 
friend,”  the  religious  head  of  a little  society,  and 
well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
as  a preacher.  Previous  to  her  death  she  called 
her  disciples  round  her,  gave  them  a solemn  admo- 
nition, “then  raised  her  hands  and  closed  her  eyes”; 
and  died. 

The  Virginia  Agricultural  Society , of  which  Mr. 
Madison  is  the  president,  have  eclipsed  the  whole, 
and  exceeded  all  other  examples  in  any  age  or 
country:  they  have,  it  is  said,  promulgated  to  pay, 
four  years  hence,  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  best 
farm  in  that  state,  not  less  than  500  acres;  §5000, 
for  the  next;  §2000,  for  the  third  best,  the  latter 
not  less  than  200  and  100  acres. 

Treaty  with  Spain.  We  have  contradictory  re- 
ports respecting  this  treaty — one  account  says  that 
it  was  promptly  ratified  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  For- 
syth at  Madrid— -another  says  that  it  would  not  be, 
British  influence  operating  against  us.  A few  days 
more  will  give  us  the  truth  of  the  matter.  At  Gib- 
raltar on  the  3rd  of  June,  it  was  said  that  the  treaty 
had  not  been  ratified  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  that 
Mr.  Forsyth  had  left  Madrid  for  France  on  the  25th 
of  that  month.  The  latter  is  improbable. 

The  mail.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  mail 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington  city,  on  Wednesday 
morning  last,  bv  two  villains.  It  was  unsuccessful 
through  the  firmness  and  adroitness  of  the  driver. 
The  postmaster  at  Baltimore  has  promptly  offered 
§500  for  apprehending  the  fellows. 

Emigration , We  kept  a list  of  the  vessels  that 
arrived  in  the  United  States,  with  European  passen- 
gers, an  account  of  whose  arrival  reached  us  through 
the  newspapers  received  for  the  week  ending  yes- 
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terdav  morning1 — the  aggregate  is  1475-— -of  whom 
ubout  400  reached  our  country  via  Halifax  and  St. 

’ John’s. 

New  Expedition.  We  have  heard  of  a number  of 
expeditions  fitted  and  fitting  out  in  different  places 
in  the  south-western  states  and  territories,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  trading  with  certain  nations 
of  Indians,  resident  in  the  province  of  Texas  and  the 
parts  adjacent.  A letter  just  received  by  the  editor 
of  the  Urcisteii  from  Alexandria,  Lou.  broadly  in- 
forms us  that  a project  is  on  foot  to  seize  upon 
or  revolutionize  Texas,  and  establish  an  indepen- 
dent government  there.  This  is  supposed  easy  to 
accomplish,  and  the  temptation  of  getting  vast 
tracts  of  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  world, 
,is  very  great.  But  the  frequent  failure  and  de- 
feat of  such  projects,  we  should  think,  would  warn 
our  young  men  how  they  embark  in  this  wild 
scheme  at  present. 

Progress  of  good  principles.  The  legislature  of 
JSTew  Hampshire  passed  a law  at  the  late  session, 
providing  that  hereafter  every  person  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  who  lodges  with  the  town  clerk  a certi- 
ficate that  he  differs  in  religious  persuasion  from  the 
minister  for  whose  support  he  is  taxed.  The  law 
liowever  is  not  intended  to  affect  contracts  already 
existing*  between  ministers  and  their  people. 

Pennsylvania:  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  vice  Thomas  Sergeamt, 
appointed  attorney  general,  in  the  place  of  Amos 
Eilmaker,  resigned. 

Erie.  There  has  been  a very  heavy  gale  on  lake 
Erie.  Six  or  seven  vessels  were  driven  on  shore 
at  Black  Hock,  and  much  damage  done  to  the  fields 
cf  wheat.  See.  adjacent.  This  fine  sheet  of  water 
maybe  called  by  way  of  eminence,  the  storm-vexed  j 
lake. 

Indians  in  New  York.  We  regret  to  learn,  (says  i 
the  Niagara  Journal)  that  the  remnant  of  the  Six  j 
Nations  of  Indians,  residing  within  this  state,  during  | 
.the  last  week,  in  full  council,  solemnly  resolved  not  j 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  reli-  | 
gion  among  them.  We  undesstand  that  the  de- 
bates on  this  subject  were  long  and  violent. 

■ Slavery  in  Ohio.  Various  letters  from  gentlemen 
,of  the  first  respectability  in  Ohio,  reiterate  the  as- 
surance that  no  friend  of  amending  the  constitution 
.of  the  state,  which  appears  defective  in  many  re- 
spects, has  dreamt  of  abolishing  those  parts  of  it 
which  prohibit  slavery,  even  if  it  could  be  done; 
and  represent  the  story  as  a mere  calumny  raised  to 
prevent  necessary  reform. 

Columbia  river.  We  have  heard,  as  our  readers 
will  have  seen,  of  the  arrival  of  Judge  Provost,  an 
agent  of  the  United  States,  at  Valparaiso,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  mouth  of  Columbia’rlver.  It  is  said 
that  our  government  has  received  from  him  a high- 
ly interesting  report  of  that  part  of  his  mission. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished; but,  if  it  were,  we  are  persuaded  it  would 
he  very  generally  acceptable.  We  want  such  a 
document,  to  make  us  acquainted  with  that  most 
important  though  remote  scion  of  the  republic.  We 
even  hope  that  Mr.  Provost  will  bring  back  with 
him  materials  to  furnish  a volume  on  the  subject, 
instead  of  a letter  of  a few  pages,  and  that  he  will 
not  withhold  from  his  countrymen  the  fruits  of  his 
enquiries  and  observations.  It  will  not  be  in  the 
power,  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  Atlantic  states,  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  a powerful  commercial  state 
at  the  mouth  and  on  . the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 
All  the  information  respecting  the  country,  which 
we  can  obtain,  is  therefore  desirable.-  Nat. . Int.. 


Yellow fever. — An  alarm  of  the  yellow  fever  being 
in  Philadelphia,  having  reached  New  York,  the 
mayor  of  the  latter  sent  Ur.  Dyckman  to  the  lorm- 
er,to  collect  information  on  the  subject,  to  whom  the 
board  of  health  made  the  following  report-  - 

Health-office,  Philadelphia , July  10, 1819. 

Sir — In  reply  to  the  communication  received 
from  you  this  forenoon,  in  behalf  of  the  board  of 
health  of  Ne  .v  York,  the  following  statement  of  the 
circumstances  which  has  given  rise  to  the  report  ot 
the  existence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this  city,  h 
made  exactly  as  they  have  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  board: 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a report  was  made  to  this 
board,  by  Doctors  Griffith  and  Parrish,  of  three  cases 
of  malignant  fever,  in  a house  on  the  upper  side  of 
Market-street  wharf:  the  the  persons  reported,  were 
Clement  Reeves  and. wife,  (heads  of  the  family)  and 
their  daughter  Susan. — They  were  immediately  re- 
moved into  the  country,  where  Mr.  Reeves  soon 
died;  the  wife  and  daughter  are  now  convalescent. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  a young  man  was  reported  ill 
of  a malignant  fever  by  two  other  physicians,  doc- 
tors Knight  and  Uller,  who  was  employed  in  a store 
adjoining  the  house  north  of  that  occupied  by  the 
patients  before  mentioned.  This  young  man  died: 
those  who  were  in  attendance  upon  him  have  been 
sent  into  the  country,  and  the  house  was  cleansed 
and  whitewashed. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  two  cases  of  the  same  form  of 
disease  were  reported  by  doctors  Duffield  and  IIu- 
son,  in  a house  or  store  adjoining  the  same  building 
in  which  the  sick  were  first  reported,  but  in  a di- 
rection westward.  These  persons  were  soon  after 
removed  out  of  the  city,  and  one  of  them  is  since 
dead.  All  the  sick  mentioned,  were  residents  of 
the  city,  and  the  disease  has  not  been  traced  to  any 
vessel  or  any  stranger  arriving  from  abroad  in  this 
place. 

Since  the  last  mentioned  cases,  viz:  on  the  7th  of 
July,  no  report  of  a similar  disease  lias  been  made 
to  the  board,  nor  have  they  any  knowledge  of  a sin- 
gle case  within  the  city.  The  buildings,  in  which 
the  before  mentioned  cases  occurred,  have  been 
carefully  cleansed,  whitewashed  and  ventilated. 
The  inhabitants  throughout  Philadelphia  are  gene- 
rally healthy,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  prompt  exer- 
tions which  have  been  taken  to  remove  the  causes  of 
the  late  alarm,  and  to  counteract  any  renewal  of 
the  disease,  will  insure  to  us  the  remainder  of  the 
season  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  state  of  ge- 
neral health,  with  which  an  overruling  Providence 
has  been  pleased  to  bless  our  city,  for  many  years. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  board, 

JOHN  CLANTON,  President. 
SAMUEL  EMLEN,  jr.  Sec’ry. 

Jacob  Dtckmav,  M.  D. 

Q^This  report  shews  that  considerable  alarm  ex- 
isted in  Philadelphia — we  know  that  some  of  her 
citizens  contemplated  an  immediate  removal;  have 
heard  that  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  these 
cases  occurred  was  avoided,  and  the  starting  place 
of  the  steam  boats  changed,  &c.  We  are  sincere- 
ly glad  to  hear  tluit  no  new  cases  are  report- 
ed, and  earnestly  hope  that  Philadelphia  may  not. 
be  visited  by  that  terrible  disease,  the  yellow  fever. 
The  cases  which  occurred  are  probably  of  that  cha- 
racter which  appear  in  our  cities  almost  every  year, 
and,  as  we  believe,  originate  from  local  causes,  as 
noticed  in  our  last,  and  seldom  spread. 

Some  cases  of  disease,  as  the  board  of  health 
says,  of  a ‘‘questionable  nature,”  have  appeared  at 
Boston — but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  cause 
for  alarm. 
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National  Interests, 

'Jlddr.css  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  qf 

domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

No.  X. 

[This  number  is  chiefly  made  up  of  t\v6  excellent 
and  highly  interesting1  reports  of  the  committee  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  in  1816 — already 
published  in  the  Register,  Vol.  IX,  page  447,  and 
Vol.  X,  page  82.  To  which  is  added  a very  power- 
ful memorial,  presented  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 
praying  the  support  of  government  for  domestic 
manufactures,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
cotton  goods  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States.  But  we  pass  I 
it  over  tQ  hasten  to  the  eleventh  number,  which  we 
consider  very  important.] 

No.  XI. 

Phi  adelphia,  June  17,  1819. 

TntENus  and  yellow-citizens — Mistaken  opinions 
having  been  long  entertained  of  an  hostility  between 
the  interests  of  manufacturers,  and  those  of  mer- 
chants and  agriculturalists,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
system  we  advocate  is  calculated  to  sacrifice  those 
of  the  two  last  to  the  first.  Nothing  can  be  more 
foreign  from  the  truth.  Our  views  are  decidedly 
favorable  to  commerce  and  the  mercantile  interest; 
because  the  commerce  to  or  from  a ruined  country, 
such  as  ours  will  be  under  its  present  policy,  affords 
little  advantage  to  its  merchants;  and  our  plans, 
tending  to  restore  the  prosperity,  must,  of  course, 
improve  the  commerce,  of  the  United  States,  whose 
industry  has  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  nations  dis- 
tant from  us  thousands  of  miles.  We  are  equally 
and  as  decidedly  the  friends  of  agriculture;  because 
our  object  is  to  secure  to  the  farmer  and  planter, 
for  their  productions,  a domestic  market,  which 
cannot  fail  them,  instead  of  the  precarious  depen- 
dence on  foreign  ones,  subject  to  unceasing  fluctu- 
ations, and  blasting  the  fairest  hopes  of  the  cultiva- 
tor and  merchant. 

It  will,  doubtless,  appear  extraordinary,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  true,  that  the  system  we  advocate  is 
calculated  to  promote  as  well  the  advantage  of  the 
merchants  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  those  other  fo- 
reign nations,  with  which  we  trade,  as  that  of  the 
U.  States. 

The  commerce  of  a country,  impoverished  as  ours 
is,  car,  be  of  little  advantage  to  a trading  nation, 
which  loses  all  its  profits  and  part  of  its  princi- 
pal, by  bankruptcy.  The  deficiency  of  remittances, 
which  is  daily  increasing,  cannot  fail  to  produce  de- 
structive consequences  in  Great  Britain.  Thou- 
sands in  that  country  with  shattered  fortunes  will 
have  to  lament  the  infatuation  that  led  them  to  in- 
undate this  country  with  their  merchandise,  where- 
by they  calculated  on  making  splendid  fortunes, 
which  disappeared  “like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vi- 
sion’' and  left  “not  a trace  behind,”  but  disappoint- 
ment and  ruin. 

The  British  merchants  disregarded  the  valuable 
lesson  of  Esop’s  fable  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  gol- 
den eggs.  They  killed  the  goose  by  their  deter- 
mination to  enjoy  ail  the  benefits  of  our  trade  at 
once. 

Having  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  no  pearl  fiskd-: 
ries,  we  have  no  means  of  pacing  for  our  foreign 
importations  but  by  the  fruits  of  our  industry.  And 
the  combined  operation  of  the  fatal  impolicy  ofour 
tariff,  the  cupidity  of  our  importers,  and  the  infatua-* 
tion  of  the  British  "merchants,':  has  so  completely 
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paralized  our  industry  and  impoverished  the  conn- 
fry*  as  to  render  us  utterly  unable  to  pay.  The  de- 
struction of  Spanish  industry  did  not  produce  the 
same  effect  on  her  commerce  with  other  nations. 
Her  mines  furnished  ample  means  of  payment.  But 
having,  we  repeat,  no  mines,  the  destruction  of  our 
industry  is  almost  as  pernicious  to  Great  Britain,  or 
any  other  nation  with  which  we  trade  on  credit,  as 
to  ourselves. 

This  plain  view  of  our  affairs,  demands  the  most 
serious  attention  from  the  public.  We  are  so 
thoroughly  satisfied1  of  its  correctness,  that  were 
we  agents  for  the  promotion  of  the  English  interest, 
and  had  supreme  power  over  the  tariff,  we  would 
have  it  so  modified  as  to  protect  national  industry; 
for  even  if  that  industry  were  carried  to  double  or 
treble  its  present  extent,  there  would  be,  as  stated 
in  the  Oneida  memorial,  ample  room  for  the  impor- 
tation of  as  much  goods  as  we  can  pay  for  more 
especially  in  the  prostrate  state  of  the  prices  of  our 
staples. 

This  theory  receives  the  most  ample  corrobora- 
tion from  the  present  state  ofour  commerce,  which 
is  nearly  as  calamitous  as  that  of  our  manufactures. 
Our  vessels  are  either  rotting  at  our  wharves,  o,r 
despatched  on  voyages  which  afford  at  the  com- 
mencement hardly  any  hope  of  profit,  and  which 
too  generally  close  with  heavy  and  ruinous  losses. 
It  has  been  computed  by  intelligent  merchants,  that 
the  mercantile  capital-of  this  country  lias  been  di- 
minished seventy  millions  of dollars,  since  the  peaef. 
Agriculture  has  begun  to  partake  of  the  general 
calamity.  ,, 

It  is  painful  to  reflect,  fellow  citizens,  how  numer- 
ous and  how  ruinous  are  the  errors  prevalent  on 
that  important  portion  of  political  economy,  which 
regards  the  protection  of  national  industry  employ- 
ed in  manufactures.  In  th6  discussions  that  arose 
in  congress  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  there  -ere 
few,  even  of  the  best-informed  ‘members  of  that' 
body,  who  appeared  to  regard  the  protection  af- 
forded to  manufactures  in  a national  point  of  view. 
They  considered  the  duties  imposed  for  this  pur- 
pose, according  to  the  doctrine  of  col.  Taylor,  as 
taxes  levied  on  the  agricultural  part  of  the  commu- 
nity,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers — 
and  as  proofs  of  the  munificence  of  the  former. — 
One  ardent  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, on  the  rejection  of  a motion  for  reducing  the 
tariff  on  imported  cottons,  made  an  attempt  to  have 
the  decision  re-considered,  in  order  to  set  aside  the 
votes  of  some  members  of  the  majority  said  to  be 
concerned  in  cotton  establishments.*  Theinadmisi 
sibility  of  this  procedure  is  as  obvious  as  the  at- 
tempt was  novel.  Were  his  plan  adopted,  the  mer- 
chants ought  to  retire  on  all  questions  in  which  com- 
merce is  involved — the  farmers  and  planters  on 
those  connected  with  agriculture — and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bar  on  all  that  respect  the  judiciary.  In 
the  vehemence  of  the  gentleman’s  zeal  against  ma- 
nufactures and  manufacturers,  he  wholly  overlook- 
ed the  incongruity  of  the  measure  he  recommended. 

*“Mr.  Wright,”  ex-governor  of  Maryland,  “after 
declaring  his  belief  that  many  members  had  voted 
on  the  question,  who,  from  being  interested  in  its 
decision,  were  of  right  excluded  by  a rule  of  the 
house,  submitted  a resolution  to  reject  the  votes  of 
those  members  interested  in  any  manufactory  of 
cotton.”*  An  adjournment  took  place,  which  pre- 
vented a decision  on  the'  resolution-- -which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  brought1  fhvwidxl  again. 

* VVcekly  .Register,  vol.  x.  p.  9A. 
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tlrider  a .well  organized  government,  administer- 
ed with  tine  regard  to  duty,  the  legislature  ought 
to  “look  with  equal  eye”  on  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  nation— and  therefore,  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  part  of  the  community  deserve 
as  much  and  as  pointed  attention  as  those  of  any 
equal  number  of  citizens.  -But  how  important  so- 
ever tlie  subject  may  be  in  this  point  of  light,  it  pre- 
sents itself  under  another  aspect,  transcendently 
higher.  And  an  enlightened  statesman  or  legisla- 
tor will  take  a far  more  comprehensive  view  of  it, 
as  it  regards  the  general  interests  of  the  nation, 
which  are  deeply  interwoven  with  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  do  not  the  agriculturists 
and  the  merchants'.demand  protection?  And  if  they 
do  not  demand  it,  wl/y  is  it  to  be  given  to  the  manu- 
facturers? 

We  reply,  that  both  agriculture  and  commerce 
are  adequately  protected,  more  particularly  com- 
merce, as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  agriculture  of  the  United  States  has  not  re- 
quired much  protection.  The  fertility  of  our  soil, 
the  immense  extent  of  our  country,  and  the  great 
proportion  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  render  our  crops  so  abundant,  and  our  dis- 
tance from  other  nations  is  so  great,  that  there  is 
little  temptation  for  foreigners  to  seek  our  markets 
with  the  produce  of  the  earth.  Our  farmers  have 
hitherto  generally  had  ready  markets  and  high  pri- 
ces. There  has  not  been  any  serious  interference 
with  th  m;  nor,  until  the  importation  of  Bengal  cot- 
1 on,  with  our  planters.  Congress  lias,  however,  ex- 
tended its  watchful  care  over  their  interests.  Eve- 
ry  artic  le  raised  by  the  agriculturist,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  is  subject  to  a duty  which  is  sufficient 
for  its  protection.  We  annex  a list  of  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

Protecting  duties  on  agricultural  productions . 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Rice, 

Fl.mr. 

Indian  com, 

Tobacco, 

B?ans, 

Cheese,  9 cents.  7 
Cotion,  3 cents.  5 
Hemp,  150  cents.  per  1 12  lbs. 

We  trust  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  raised  by  hard  labor,  to  which  machinery 
cannot  afford  any  aid,  are  better  protected  by  a 
duty  of  16?;  per  cent,  than  cotton  fabrics,  in  which 
the  rival  manufacturers  have  such  immense  advan- 
tages by  machinery,  would  be  at  thirty -three  and  a 
third — and  more  particularly  than  linen  and  silk  are 
at  sixteen  and  a half,  or  pottery  at  twenty -two  per 
cent. 

The  duties  on  cheese,  cotton  and  hemp,  deserve 
particular  attention.  They  are  fair  examples  of  the 
system  of  protection,  which  manufacturers  have 
sought  in  vain.  The  price  of  cheese  in  Europe 
does  not  average  eighteen  cents  per  pound.  The 
duty,  therefore,  of  nine  cents  per  pound,  is  rather 
more  than  fifty  per  cent.  This,  with  the  various  ex- 
penses of  freight,  insurance,  merchants’ profits,  &c. 
would  bring  the  imported  article  to  about  thirty- 
five  cents — whereas,  our  best  chee  se  is  sold  at  from 
eighteen  to  twenty.  This  is  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  an  absolute  prohibition. 

In  the.  East  Indies,  cotton  was  sold,  at  the  time 
when  the  tariff  was  enacted,  at  nine  cents  per 
pound.  The  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  was, 
therefore,  equal  to  thirty-three  and  a third  per 
cfcnt.  It  has.  recently  risen  to  11  a 13  cents;  so  that 
the  duty  at  present  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 


Peas, 

Hams,  1 
Apples,  j 

Board*, 

Hay, 

Pears,  1 

Pitch, 

Nuts,  j IS  per  cent. 

Rosin, 

Apricots  J»ad  valorem 

Tar, 

Plums,  | and  1-lOth 

Turpentine, 

Peaches,  | 

Pork, 

Onions,  I 
Butter,  J 

Beet, 
per  lb. 

And  nothing  but  the  great  distance  from  Hindostan, 
and  the  consequent  heavy  expense  of  transporta- 
tion, could  prevent  the  cotton  planter  from  sharing 
the  lamentable  fate  of  the  cotton  manufacturer,  and 
being  beaten  out  of  his  own  market,  even  with  a 
duty  originally  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  article. 
Attention  to  the  culture  in  the  East  Indies,  with 
the  advantage  of  having  gained  possession  of  the 
seeds  of  our  best  species,  render  it  almost  certain 
that  the  cotton  planters  will,  at  jio  distant  day,  be 
underthe  same  necessirt*  of  soliciting  prohibitions 
or  prohibitory  duties,  as  the  cotton  and  woolen  ma- 
nufacturers were  in  1816.  We  hope  when  they 
do  thus  apply,  they  will  be  treated  with  more  at- 
tention, and  there  application  be  more  favorably 
received  than  the  manufacturers  experienced.  We 
hope  for  this  result,  not  merely  for  their  sake,  but 
for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Hemp  is  sold  in  Russia  atabout  124  a 130  dollars 
per  ton.  The  duty  is,  therefore,  about  23  a 24  per 
cent. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded, that  agriculture  is  sufficiently  protected. 
Except  on  the  three  articles  last  enumerated,  the 
duties  are,  it  is  true,  moderate.  But  they  are  far 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  chance  of  competition 
than  most  of  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles. 
Should  an  increase  of  duties,  however,  be  necessa- 
ry, we  trust  it  will  be  adopted,  and  without  opposi- 
tion. 

The  merchants  have  enjoyed  a large  portion  of 
the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  congress.  The 
statute  book  is  full  of  laws  enacted  for  their  bene- 
fit. They  have  always  had  powerful  advocates  on 
tire  floor  of  that  body,  who  never  failed  to  state 
their  grievances,  and  to  propose  the  proper  remer 
dies.  They  were  ever  heard  with  attention,  and 
their  requests  generally  accorded!  We  annex  a 
list  of  some  of  the  laws  passed  in  their  favor. 

I.  1789.  An  act  passed  at  the  outset  of  the  go- 
vernment for  regulating  tonnage,  which  imposed 
30  cents  on  American  built  vessels,  owned  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  foreigners;  50  cents  on  foreign  vessels; 
while  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  were 
subject  only  to  six  cents.* 

II.  1789.  In  order  to  secure  to  our  merchants 
the  whole  of  the  East  India  trade  to  and  from  tills, 
country,  a decisive  advantage  was  given  them  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  contrast — 


Duties  on  teas  imported  from  China.(+) 

In  Ameri- 
can vessels. 
Cents. 

In  foreign 
vessels. 
Cents. 

Bohea  - - - per  lb. 

6 

15 

Souchong  and  other  black  teas 

10 

22 

Hyson  - 

20 

45 

All  other  green  teas  - 

12 

27 

This  immense  difference  of  duty,  however,  does 

not  at  present  exist— but  there  still  remains  suffici- 

ent  to  shut  out  foreign  rivals,  viz. 

lu  Ameri- 

In foreign! 

Existing  d'ts  on  teas  imp'ted  fr.  China- 

can  vessels. 

vessels,  i 

Cents. 

Cents,  j 

Bohea  - - - per  lb. 

12 

14 

Souchong  and  other  black  - 

25 

34 

Hyson  and  Young  hyson  - 

40 

56 

Hyson  skin  and  other  green 

28 

38 

Imperial,  Gunpowd’,  & Gomee 

50 

68 

HI.  1789.  A discount  of  ten  per  cent,  allowed  on 
all  import  duties  upon  goods  imported  in  vessels 

(*)  Laws  U.  States,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

(y)  Idem,  p.  3 and  4. 
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built  in  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Or  in  foreign  vessels  owned  by  them.* 

IV.  1789.  Five  cents  bounty  on  every  quintal  of 
dried,  or  barrel  of  salted  fish,  and  on  every  barrel 
of  salted  pro.visions.-f- 

V.  1789.  Fifty  cents  per  ton  on  each  entry  laid 
on  all  vessels  not  built  within  the  United  States,  or 
owned  by  a citizen  or  citizens,  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  the  produce  or  manufactures  of 
the  United  States  coastwhe>f 

VI.  1792.  One  dollar  and  a half  per  ton  allowed 
to  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery,  if  of  twenty  tons 
and  below  thirty — and  two  dollars  and  a half  if 
above  thirty  tons.  One  dollar  per  ton  on  all  fishing 
boats  above  five  and  below  twenty  tons.§ 

VII.  1794.  Ten  per  cent,  additional  on  the  du- 
ties upon  goods  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the 
United  States.|| 

VIII.  1802.  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  sea- 
men and  commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Tripolitan  cruisers.^ 

IX.  1804.  An  act  farther  to  protect  the  com- 
merce and  seamen  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Barbary  powers.**  By  this  act,  an  additional  duty 
of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  imposed 
©n  goods  imported  in  American  vessels — and  ten 
per  cent,  additional  on  those  duties  upon  importa- 
tions in  foreign  ones.  One  million  of  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
>var  against  the  Barbary  powers. 

X.  1812.  An  act  for  imposing  ten  per  cent,  extra 
-on  the  duties  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  in  vessels  not  belonging  to  the  United 
States;  anc!  likewise  laying  an  additional  duty  of  one 
dollar  and  a half  per  ton  on  all  such  vessels.-j-j- 

XI.  1813.  An  act  for  paying  a bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  pickled  fish,  and  on  all  vessels  employ- 
ed in  the  fishery.ff 

XII.  1817.  An  act  subjecting  to  a tonnage  duty 
of  two  dollars  per  ton,  all  foreign  vessels  from 
ports  to  which  vessels  ofthe  United  States  are  not 
allowed  to  trade. §§ 

XIII.  1817.  An  act  prohibiting  the  importation 
©f  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, except  those  of  the  nation  in  which  they  are 
produced;  prohibiting,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture, 
all  vessels  belonging,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  foreign 
powers,  from  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade;  and  li- 
miting the  bounties  on  the  fisheries  to  vessels  of 
which  the  officers  and  three  fourths  ofthe  crews 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  !|  l| 

Xl\r.  1817.  An  act  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  plaster  of  Paris  from  any  country,  or  its  depen- 
dencies, from  which  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  are  not  permitted  to  bring  that  article.ff 

XV.  1818.  An  act  prohibiting  the  entry  into  our 
ports  of  any  vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  from  any  port  or  place  in  his  co- 
lonies that  is  closed  against  vessels  ofthe  United 
States.* 

XVI.  American  vessels  entering  from  any  foreign 

port  or  place,  pay  - - - per  ton,  cents  6 

All  foreign  vessels  from  ports  where  the 
American  flag  is  not  interdicted  - - 100 

Dutch  vessels  from  places  where  the  Ameri- 
can flag- is  interdicted-f-  - 225 


The  narrow  limits  wre  are  obliged  to  prescribe! 
to  ourselves,  prevent  us  from  enlarging  on  the; 
above  list.  A cursory  view  of  it  will  satisfy  the  rea- 
der how  undeviating  an  attention  was  paid  to  the 
subject — and  that  no  opportunity  was  ever  lost,  to 
counteract  the  hostile  policy  of  foreign  nations, 
when  directed  against  the  mercantile  interest. 

The  coasting  and  East  India  trade  Were  fully  and 
completely  secured  to  our  merchants,  the  first  by 
absolute  prohibition,  and  the  second  by  duties  un- 
deniably equivalent  to  a prohibition.  And  whatever 
was  necessary  to  secure  them  their  full  proportion 
of  other  navigation  has  been  done.  The  specious 
complaint  of  “sacrificing  the  intei'ests  of , he  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few”  with  which  the  papers  have, 
been  filled,  and  which  has  furnished  such  a fertile 
theme  to  orators  in  congress  and  newspaper  writers, 
was  never  heard,  even  in  a whisper,  in  the  case  of 
the  merchants.  No.  It  was  reserved  to  defeat  the 
just  demands  and  expectations  of  the  manufactu- 
rers. 

In  those  laws,  and  others  of  similar  character  to 
be  found  in  Our  statute  books,  we  behold  a spirit 
worthy  of  the  representatives  of  a great  nation,  de- 
termined to  guard  the  interests  of  a respectable 
porrion  of  their  constituents -and  affording  an  am- 
ple and  adequate  protection,  which  completely 
guaranteed  the  promise  it  held  out.  The  miserable 
idea  of  sacrificing  native  wealth,  industry,  and  ta- 
lent— of  hiring  vessels,  according  to  Adam  Smith's 
destructive  theory',  “where  they  could  be  had  tha 
cheapest”  was  spurned  with  the  contempt  it  deserv- 
ed. These  wise  laws,  which  do  honor  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States,  saved  the  navigation  of 
this  country  from  destruction.  But  for  them,  our 
shipbuilders  would  have  been  ruined,  as  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers 
have  been — and  our  shipping  would  have  rotted  in 
our  ports,  while  our  navigation  was  carried  on  by 
foreigners,  as  our  clothing  is  now  manufactured  by 
them. 

A statement  of  the  results  of  this  wise  policy, 
cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory — 

In  1789  the  British  vessels  In  1799  those  that  entered 

which  entered  inwards  in  inwards  were  only  - 42 

Great  Britain,  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  the  United 
States,  were  - - 253 

Those  cleared  for  the  Unit-  Outwards  - 57 

ed  States  ...  358 

In  179tf  the  American  ves-  tn  1800  there  were  • 1057* 
sels  engaged  in  the  Bri- 
tish trade  were  only  464 

In  1816, 561  vessels,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  entered  inwards  in  Great  Britain;  of 
these  only  56  were  British. 

In  the  same  year,  of  575  entered  outwards,  only 
39  were  British. f 

Under  this  fostering  system,  the  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  made  as  rapid  progress  as  ever  was 
made  by  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Tons. 

In  1789  it  was  - - 201,562 

1790  - - - 478,377 

1792  - - - - - - 564,437 

1794  628,816 

1796  - - - ...  831,700 

1798  - - - - - - 898,328 

1801  - - - - « - *1, 033, 21S 


*Laws  U.  S.  vol  ii.  p.  5. 
flbid. 

fpldem,  p.  6. 

<jldem,  p.  241. 
llldem,  p.  437. 
tldem,  vol.  iii.  p,  447- 

**Idem,  p,  613. 


ffldem,  vol  iv.  p.  459. 
ftldem,  p.  584. 

^ldem,  vol.  vi.  p.  200. 
H!1  Idem  p.  213 
Ibidem,  p:  227. 

*Jdem,  p.  200. 

-[Tariff,  p.  25. 


When  comparison  is  made  between  the  magnani- 
mous spirit  that  presided  over  those  laws— and  the 
blighting  spirit  that  dictated  the  twenty-seven  and 
a half  per  cent,  on  cottons  and  woolens — twenty- 
two  per  cent,  on  pottery  sixteen  and  a half  per 
cent,  on  linens  and  silks,  &c.  kc.  in  order  to  enable 

•Seyhert’s  statistics,  p.  295..  [Ibid,-  fldem.317. 
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*13  to  “buy  goods  -where  they  could  be  hud  the  cheap- 
eat”  the  contrast  is  as  astonishing'  as  it  is  lamenta- 
ble. On  the  one  side  we  see  a dignified  policy,  ho- 
norable to  the  nation — and  on  tiie  other  a policy 
unworthy  of  a rising  empire,  which  has  produced 
the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

A few  iines  more  on  the  subject  of  the  protection 
<lf  commerce.  I he  nary  of  the  United  -.tales,  which 
has  been  created  chielty  for  that  purpose,  has  cost 
in  20  years  above  56,0o0,000  of  dollars.*  1 he  last 
war  with  Great  Britain,  which  arose  w holly  from 
the  duty  of  protecting  commerce,  cost,  exclusive  of 
.the  naval  department,  g52,000,u00.-j- 

It  is  painful  to  state,  but  candour  calls  on  us  to 
state,  that  a portion  of  the  merchants,  who  have 
thus  enjoyed  such  a high  degree  of  cai-e  and  pro- 
tection, bestowed  at  such  enormous  expense,  have 
too  generally  been  averse  to  affording  adequate 
protection  to  their  fellow-citizens,  engaged  in  ma- 
nufactures; for  which  they  suffer  now  in  common 
with  the  manufacturers,  by  the  consequent  univer- 
sal calamity  of  the  times  and  impoverishment  of  the 
country. 

The  fostering  care  bestowed  on  commerce — the 
various  statutes  enacted  in  its  favor— the  expense 
incurred  for  that  purpose—  the  complete  protec- 
tion it  has  experienced,  form  a most  striking,  con- 
trast with  the  situation  of  manufactures,  and  the  sa- 
crifice of  those  interested  in  them. 

How  stands  the  case  with  the  manufacturer?  Has 
he  had  his  equal  share  of  the  care  and  attention  of 
government?  The  paternal  eare  of  their  own  ma- 
nufactures, generally  exercised  by  other  govern- 
ments, shuts  him  out  of  nearly  all  the  foreign  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  And  the  impolicy  of  our  system 
leaves  him  at  home  at  the  mercy  of  rivals  from  every 
‘quarter  of  the  globe,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantage  of  superior  capital,  and  their  own  govern- 
mental protection,  beat  him  out  of  his  own  market, 
•and  reduce  lain  to  bankruptcy. 

. That  the  manufactures,  particularly  those  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  fabrics,  have  not  been  protected 
from  foreign  rivalship — that  they  have  been  victims 
of  an  inadequate  tariff, is  palpable  from  the  immense 
'quantities  of  rival  foreign  articles  with  which  our 
markets  have  been  inundated;  from  the  ruin  of  so 
many  respectable  citizens  who  invested  large  capi- 
tals in  manufacturing  establishments;  and  from  the 
great  proportion  of  those  establishments  that  arc 
wholly  suspended  in  their  operations;  many  of 
which  have  been  sold  for  20,  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 
the  first  cost. 

Of  these  facts  the  proofs  are  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens.  They  ad- 
mit neither  doubt  nor  denial. 

Thus,  while  the  manufacturer  appears  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a free  government,  he  is,  we  re- 
peat, incontestiblj-  in  a worse  situation,  so  far  as 
respects  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  protection 
of  industry,  two  principal  objects  of  good  govern- 
ment, than  the  subjects  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
whose  situation  he  must  regard  with  envy.  I lie  Eng- 
lish, the  French,  the  Russian,  the  Prussian,  the  Aus- 
trian, and  the  Danish  manufacturers  are  generally 
Secured  in  the  home  market. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  account  for  the  care  be- 
stowed on  the  commercial,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
.manufacturing,  interest.  The  former  has  been  at  all 
times  well  represented  in  congress,  and  the  latter 
never.  It  is,  as  we  have  observed  on  a former  occa- 
sion, nearly  as  much  unrepresented  in  that  body  as 
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this  country,  in  its  colonial  state,  was  in  the  British 
parliament. 

A contrast. 

The  Agriculturist,  The  Manufacturer,  The  Merchant. 

With  hardly  »n  tx-  " Shut  out  of  nearly  The  coasting  trad© 

ception,  secured  in  all  the  foreign  mar-  secured  t«  him  hy  atf 
the  home  market.--  ketsintlu  world, and  solute  and  unquall- 
Nearly  all  Uie  fo-  beaten  out  of  his  own  tied  prohibition.— 
reign  markets  in  the  for  want  of  adequate  Every  possible  ail- 
world  open  to  him.  protection.  vantage  that  the  go- 

vernment can  give, 
afforded  to  his  ship* 
ping  in  the  lurtign 
trade 

We  appeal,  fellow  citizens,  to  your  candour,  to 
your  justice,  whether  there  can  he  a reason  why  the 
farmer  should  be  protected  by  duties,  wh  cli,  in 
most  casess,*  arc  nearly  equaly  to  prohibitions— 
and  the  merchant  have  the  coasting  and  East  India 
trade  secured  to  him,  the  former  by  absolute  prohi- 
bition, and  the  latter  by  duties  equivalent  to  prohi- 
bition; while  there  is  no  one  manufactured  article, 
whatever  prohibited,  and  while  the  cotton  aiicl  wool- 
en manufacturers  (to  pass  over  others)  are  sacri- 
ficed to  foreign  rivals,  by  the  utterly  inadequate 
duty  of  twenty-seven  and  a half  per  cent.?  This  is  a 
vital  point — and  demands  the  most  serious  reflec- 
tion. The  whole  question  at  issue  may  be  said  to 
turn  on  it.  We  put  it  to  the  understanding  of  our 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the  union — and  to  the 
consciences  of  the  members  of  congress.  If  any 
adequate  reason  can  he  assigned  for  this  very  une- 
qual distribution  of  protection,  lctit  be  proclaimed, 
in  order  to  silence  complaint. 

That  several  extensive  establishments  have  sur- 
vived the  general  wreck — that  they  are  still  in  pro- 
fitable operation  is  no  disproof  of  our  allegations. 
L'heir  proprietors  have  generally  had  some  peculiar 
advantages  in  point  of  capital  or  long  establishment, 
that  saved  them  from  the  fate  of  the  others.  But 
supposing  that  the  prohibition  of  the  coasting  trade 
had  not  been  enacted — that  it  had  generally  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  but  that  twenty  or  thir- 
ty of  our  merchants  were  able  to  support  themselves 
by  that  portion  of  it  which  foreign  rivalship  left  them, 
would  that  he  admitted  fora  moment  to  disprove  the 
ruin  of  the  hundreds  of  others  that  had  fallen  sacrir 
fices? 

We  are  persuaded  that  very  few  of  our  citizen.n 
attach  an  adequate  degree  of  importance  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  manufacturing  class  ofthe  community, 
and  that  it  is  prodigiously  underrated.  To  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  it,  requires  to  enter  into  minute 
calculation,  which  have  rarely  been  made.  It  never 
could  have  been  supposed,  without  such  calcula- 
tion, that  the  cotton  fabrics,  produced  by  100, 000 
manufacturers  in  1815,  amounted  to  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  value  ofthe  domestic  exports,  of 
every  description,  of  that  year;  which  is  neverthe- 
less the  fact,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  ad- 
dress. 

In  order  to  aid  you,  fellow  citizens,  in  comparing 
the  produce  of  manufacturing  and  agricultural  in- 
dustry, we  submit  a table  ofthe  exports  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  for  the  year  1815,  extracted  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  We  have 
annexed  in  the  second  column,  a statement  of  the 


’Hemp,  as  already  stated,  pays  about  23  per 
cent.— cheese  50— cotton  25— and  all  other  agri- 
cultural productions  16$.  It  is  obvious,  that  those 
duties  are  far  more  effectual  than  50  per  cent,  would 
be  on  pottery,  glass  bottles,  or  linen — the  two  first 
of  which  are  subject  to  22,  and  the  latter  to  16$  per 
cent  We  might  go  on  with  enumeration  and  comt 
parrson,  but  deem  jt  unnecessary. 
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population  of  the  several  states,  according  to  the" 
census  of  1810;  and  in  the  third  column,  an  estimate 
of  what  was  the  probable  population  in  1815,  assum- 
ing, according  to  Dr.  Seybert,  an  annual  increase  of 
3 per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period. 


1 

| States  & territories 

loomestic  ex- 
ports, i815. 

Population  by- 
census  of  1810. 

Supposed  po- 
pulation 1815, 
advance  3 per 
ceut.  per  ann. 

Massachusetts 
I N.  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York  - 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware  - 
Maryland  - 
Virginia 
Ohio  - - - 

Kentucky  - 
North  Carolina 
Tennessee  - 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  - - 

Orleans  - - 

Mississippi  - 
Louisiana  - 
Indiana  - - 
Illinois”  - - 

Michigan 
District  of  Col. 

' 3,547,463 
101,203 
161,002 
357,684 
383,135 
8,230,278 
5,279 
3,569,551 
105,102 
4,086,274 
6,632,579 

1,012,9  67 

6,574,783 

4,146,057 

2,573 

5,055,858 

36.909 
1,9 65,626 

700,745 

214,460 

217,895 

76,931 

261,942 

959,049 

245,562 

810,091 

72,674 

380,546 

974,622 

230,760 

406,511 

555,501* 

261,727 

415,115 

252,433 

76,556 

40,352 

20,845 

24,520 

12,282 

4,762 

24,023 

805,856 

246,629 

250,579 

88,470 

301,233 

1,102,906 

282,396 

931,604 

83,575 

437,627 

1,120,815 

265,371 

467,487 

638,825 

300,986 

477,382 

290,297 

88,039 

46,404 

23,972. 

28,198 

14,125 

5,476 

27,626 

1 45,974,403 

7,239,903 

8,325,878 

Same  table  differently  arranged. 

States. 

To 

Population. 

1815. 

tal 

Domestic 

exports. 

1815. 

Exports 
per  head. 

Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
N.  Hampshire 
Vermont  ...  - 
Rhode  Island 
New  Jersey 

805,856 

301,233 

246,629 

250,479 

88.470 

232,396 

3,547,463 

388,135 

101,203 

161,002 

356,784 

5,279 

§4.40 

1.27 

.41 

.64 

4.03 

0.2 

1,975,163 

' 4,554,866 

2.30 

New  York  - 
Pennsylvania 

1,102,909 

931,604 

*"8,230,278 

3,569,551 

7.4c 

3.83 

2,034,531 

11,799,829 

5.9^ 

Delaware  -. 
Maryland 
Virginia  - - 

North  Carolina 
District  of  Col. 

83,575 

437,627 

1,120,815 

638,825 

27,626 

105,102 
4,086,274 
6,65 2,579 
1,012,967 
1,965,626 

1.25 

9.33 

5.91 

1.58 

71.15 

2,308,468 

13,802,553 

5i95 

South  Carolina 
Georgia 

477,382 

290,297 

6,574,713 

4,146,057 

1 3.77 
14.28 

' 767,679 

10,720,870 

13.95 

Ohio  - - - 
Kentucky  - 
Tennessee  - 
Louisiana  - 

265,371 

467,487 

300,986 

23,972 

*j^5,055,858| 

4,S 

1,057,816 

5,055,358 

4.78 

§2.30 
• 7.46 
3.83 

5.95 

13.95 

4.78 


It  appears,  on  an  examination  of  the  preceding 
tables,  that  the  average  exports  of  the  whole  union, 
per  head,  were  about  §5.62. 

Of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey 
Of  New  York  - - 

Of  Pennsylvania  - 

Of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  District 
of  Columbia  and  North  Carolina 
Of  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
Of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Loui- 
siana - - - - 

Whereas,  the  surplus  of  the  labor  of  100,000  cot- 
ton manufacturers  in  that  year  beyond  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  and  the  wages,  was  1,300,000,  or 
§12  per  head. 

By  a statement  submitted  to  congress  by  the  com- 
mittee of  commerce  and  manufactures,  Feb.  13, 
1816,  it  appears  that  there"  were  in  the  preceding 
year,  about  100,000  persons  employed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  viz,— 10,000 
men,  66,000  women  and  female  children,  and 
24,000  boys.* 

Who  used  - j - bales  of  cotton  90,000 
Containing  ....  pounds  27,000,00 
Amounting,  at  30  cents,  to  - - §8,100,000 

And  producing  of  cotton  fabrics,  yds.  81,000,000 
Averaging  30  cents  per  yard  - - §24,300,000 

Estimating'  the  wag’es  at  150  dollars 
per  annum  - §15,000,000 

It  emit. 

Gross  amount  of  articles  manufactur- 
ed - - - - - - §24,300,000 

Cost  of  cotton  ------  8,100,000 


Net  annual  gain  to  the  nation  on  the 

labor  of  100,000  manufacturers  § 1 6,200,000 

This  leaves  a gain  of  one  hundred  and  sixty -two 
dollars  per  head,  on  the  labor  of  those  manufactu- 
rers employed,  letit  be  observed,  on  articles  or  low 
price. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  this  statement,  with- 
out being  struck  mostforcibly  with  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  beneficent  consequences  ofthis  impor- 
tant branch. 

Analysis. 

I.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  the  raw 
materials,  if  exported, — §8,100,000,— and  that  of 
the  manufactured  articles, — 24,300,000, — that  is, 
§16,200,000,  was  cleuly  saved  to  the  country. 

II.  The  amount  of  the  goods  manufactured,. 
§24,300,000  was  more  than  half- — and  the  amount 
thus  saved  to  the  country,  §16,200,000,  was  more 
than  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  entire  exports  of 
the  United  States  for  that  year,  which  were  only 
§45,974,403. 

in.  a certain  market  was  provided  for  the  great 
staple  of  the  southern  states,  the  cultivation  of 
which,  were  the  manufacture  duly  protected,  might 
be  extended  to  double  or  treble  its  present  amount. 

IV.  The  value  of  lands  and  the  interest  of  the 
agriculturists  in  the  vicinity  of  those  establishments, 
were  greatly  advanced,  bv  the  supplies  of  provi-  . 
sions  required  for  the  support  of  the  manufactu- 
rers. 

The  amount  of  the  goods  produced  by  the  labor 
of  these  100,000  manufacturers,  viz.  §24,300,00^, 
was 

I.  Nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  domestic  ex- 
ports of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  containing  above  3,000,000  inhabitants; 

(Far  conclusion  sie  first  page  of  the  next  number .) 
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tic  fabrics,  and  cause  ruinous  sacrifices  on  those 
that  arc  sold. 


Treaty  -with  Spain— A.  considerable  anxiety  seems ; 
to  be  felt,  because  no  intelligence  that  can  be  re- 
lied upon  has  yet  reached  us  respecting  the  ratifi- 
cation of  our  treaty  with  Spain,  for  a cession  ot  the 
Floridas.  We  ought  to  recollect  it  is  inconsistent 
with  Spanish  dignity  to  act  promptly  on  any  thing; 
and  a strong,  secret,  intermeddling  opposition  to 
the  treaty,  was  to  have  been  expected. 

The  paper  system  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
approaching  its  dissolution,  so  far  as  it  existed 
through  dishonest  or  badly  managed  banking  insti- 
tutions. We  shall  carefully  note  and  record  the 
transactions  that  belong  to  it;  and  the  Register, 
on  this  account,  may  be  almost  as  much  referred  to 
hereafter,  as  for  its  details  of  the  “events  of  the 
war.” 


[“National  Interests,”  No.  11— concluded.] 

fT.  Considerably  more  than  the  whole  of  the  do- 
mestic exports  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  Louisiana,  containing  above  5,000,000 
inhabitants. 

The  money  retained  in  the  country  by  the  labor 
of  these  100,000  manufacturers,  viz.  1G/200,000, 
was 

I.  Above  one-third  of  the  whole  domestic  ex- 
ports ot  the  United  States, 

II.  Nearly  equal  to  the  domestic  exports  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Louisiana,  containing  above  3, 000,000  inhabi- 
tants; 

11  1.  About  equal  to  the  domestic  exports  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  containing  above  2,700,000  inhabitants. 

It  may  on  a cursory  view  appear  that  we  have 
gone  into  too  much  detail  with  these  statements. 
But  we  trust  that  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  pre- 
valent on  those  topics;  and  more  particularity  the 
deleterious  consequences  these  errors  have  pro- 
duced, on  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  as  well  as 
the  probability  of  their  continuing  to  produce  a co- 
pious harvest,  will  fully  justify  us  in  all  those  de- 
tails. 

Those  immense  advantages,  produced  by  10,000 
men,  66,000  women  andfemale  children,  and  24,000 
boys,  if  duly  appreciated  by  congress,  would  have 
led  to  a system  widely  different  from  the  one  pur- 
sued in  the  tariff.  . Such  a source  of  wealth  ought 
to  have  been  cherished  with  the  utmost  care  and  at- 
tention, which  would  have  been  amply  repaid  by 
the  most  beneficial  results.  We  trust  the  error  and 
its  consequences  are  now  well  understood,  and  have 
produced  a thorough  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
a total  change  of  system. 

It  may,  and  probably  will,  be  demanded,  if  the 
advantages  of  this  manufacture  be  so  great,  why 
have  so  many  of  those  engaged  in  it  been  ruined? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The  inundation  of  foreign 
articles,  a large  portion  of  which  were  sold  at  ven- 
due, far  below  the  first  cost,  has  so  far  glutted  our 
markets,  as  greatly  to  limit  th^sale  of  the  domes- 


Onr  manufacturers,  moreover,  in  the  event  of  an 
overstocked  domestic  market,  have  no  foreign  one 
in  which  to  dispose  of  their  superfluous  goods. 
Whereas  our  markets  are  open  for  the  superfluous 
goods  of  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  world  ! ! Ne- 
ver was  there  such  disparity  of  advantage. 

The  preceding  tables  afford  an  ample  field  for 
reflection  to  the  legislator,  the  statesman,  the  agri- 
culturist and  the  merchant.  We  deceive  ourselves 
if.  the)’  do  not  remove  the  deep  prejudices  on  the 
subject  of  manufactures,  to  which  is  owing  our  pre- 
sent distress  and  all  the  wide-spread  rum  that 
pervades  the  land. 

We  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  obvious  advan- 
tage we  might  derive  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  exports  were  manufactured, 
and  in  a highly  finished  state,  and  were  of  course, 
at  prices  far  beyond  what  they  bore,  when  they 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist.  In  seme 
cases,  the  value  was  doubled  or  trebled.  All  this 
advance  of  price  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  to- 
tal amount,  as  reported  by  the  custom  house,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  comparison  fairly  and  do  the 
argument  justice.  But  we  waive  this  advantage;, 
great  as  it  obviously  is,  and  admit  the  whole  as  in 
its  rude  state. 

The  situation  of  the  four  western  states,  claims 
particular  attention.  Unfortunately  there  are  no 
data  on  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  exports 
individually;  such  an  estimate  would  be  valuable,  as 
it  would  more  thoroughly  evince  the  ruinous  policy 
this  country  has  pursued,  by  its  effects  on  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  But  in  the  deficiency 
of  correct  data,  we  must  rely  on  the  best  estimate 
that  we  can  make. 

From  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  great  value  of  its  staples,  we 
believe  it  will  not  be  ^extravagant  to  suppose  that 
of  the  above  sum  of  5,055, 868  dollars,  exported 
from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana, 
there  was  above  a million  and  a half  raised  in  the 
last  state.  This  reduces  the  surplus  of  the  other 
three  states,  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture/  an  ! 
containing  above  a million  of  people,  to  three  dol- 
lars and  a half  per  head!  And  from  the  immense 
distance  from  which  a large  portion  of  it  is  drawn, 
and  the  consequent  heavy  expenses,  it  is  not  extra- 
vagant to  suppose  that  it  did  not  produce  to  the 
cultivator  above  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  this  va- 
lue—probably  in  many  cases  not  above  sixty  per 
cent. 

Wc  submit,  fellow  citizens,  a fair  comparison  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  labors  of  100,000  persons  em- 
ployed. in  the  culture  of  cotton,  as  well  as  of  the 
same  number  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  that 
article,  in  order  more  fully  to  establish  the  import- 
ance of  the  latter. 

Cotton  is  now  about  16  cents  per  pound  at  the 
manufactories; — about  fourteen  in  the.  seaports  of 
the  states  where  it  is  raised,  and  cannot  net  the 
planter  more  than  thirteen,  deducting  the  mer- 
chant’s profits.  That  cotton  will  rise  above  this 
pi'ice  is  possible — but  not  probable.  The  prices 
in  England,  which  must  greatly  regulate  our  mar  ■ 
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kc-ls,  are  more  likely  to  fall  than  to  rise,  from  the 
improvement  of  the  culture  in  the  East  Indies — the 
ardor  with  which  it  is  pursued — and  the  low  price 
of  labor  there:  and  in  fact  it  wouldpiot  be  extraordi- 
nary, if,  from  the  abundance  of  the  East  India  sup- 
plies, the  British  market  were  at  no  distant  day 
virtually  closed  to  our  cotton,  as  it  has  been  actu- 
ally by  order  of  council  to  our  flour. 

Culture  of  cotton. 

Ten  slaves,  five  of  them  capable  of  working  in  the 
fields,  the  otherfive  women  and  children,  will  pro- 
duce of  cotton  annually,  about  lbs.  6,500 

At  this  rate  100,000  would  produce  85,000,000 
Which,  at  13  cents  per  lb.  amount  to  $ 1 1,050,000 
Manufacture  of  cotton. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  the  situation  of  an  ex- 
tensive cotton  manufactory  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston  which  is  in  actual  operation-. 

It  contains  men  14 

Women  and  children  286 

300 

And  produces  with  power  looms  an<l  other  machine- 
ry, at  the  rate  per  annum  of 

sq.  yds.  of  cloth , 1,250,000 

Which,  at  25  cents  per  yard,  is  $312,300 

Deduct  450,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  at  16  cents  72,000 

Annual  saving  to  the  nation  by  the  labor  ? K 

ofl4menand  286  women  and  children  5 
For  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  fellow  citi- 
zens, we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  world.  We  defy 
contradiction. 

Let  us  now  calculate  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
100,000  men,  women  and  children,  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, and  at  the  same  kind  of  employment: — 

Ac  300  : 240,500  : : 100,000  : $80,166,666 
That  is  to  say,  the  clear  profit  of  the  labor  of 
100,000  persons,  employed  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, would  amount  to  above  80,000,000  of  dollars 
annually,  after  paying  for  the  raw  material. 

The  reasons  why  the  result  of  this  calculation  so 
far  exceeds  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  1 00,000 
manufacturers  in  page  352,  is  that  the  machinery  of 
the  establishment  near  Boston  has  been  brought 
to  the  last  degree  of  perfection — and  the  power 
looms,  which  afford  immense  facilities  to  the  opera- 
tions, were  very  rare  in  1815. 

It  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  even  a cursory 
observer,  that  all  our  calculations  of  the  results  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  are  predicated  on  low 
priced  fabrics— and  that  the  profits  on  the  high 
priced  are  far  greater.  A large  proportion  of 
those  imported  from  Great  Britain  are  of  the  finer 
description.  This  greatly  enhances  the  profits  of 
the  manufacture.  It  results  from  hence,  that  far 
less  than  100,000  Manchester  cotton  manufacturers, 
principally  women  and  children,  would  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  this  nation,  con- 
taining above  9,000,000  of  people. 

There  are  probably  at  this  hour,  from  30  to  40,000 
persons,  skilled  in  this  branch,  idle  in  the  United 
States,  who  could  produce  accord! ng  to  the  preced- 
ing caculations,  cotton  fabrics  to  the  amount  of  25 
to  30,000,000  of  dollars  annually.  What  a lamenta- 
ble waste  of  industry! 

Who  can  ponder  on  these  facts  without  astonish- 
ment at  the  impolicy  of  our  system,  which.,  under 
the  auspices  of  Adam  Smith,  has  sacrificed  the  la- 
bor  often,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  of  our 
citizens  for  that  of  one  foreign  manufacture rt  If 
the  absurdity  were  capable  of  being  heightened,  it 
would  be  by  the  circumstance  that  the  dearness,  of 


labor  is  so  frequently  assigned  as  an  argument 
against  our  fostering  manufactures.  But  surely  if 
our  labor  be  so  dear  and  valuable,  we  ought  not  to 
squander  it  away  thus  prodigally. 

Can  it,  therefore,  be  a subject  of  wonder,  that 
we  are  an  impoverished  nation — that  we  are  drain- 
ed of  our  specie — that  our  water  powers  have  been 
by  a bounteous  heaven  lavished  upon  us  in  vain  — 
that  so  many  of  our  manufacturers  are  beggared  and 
bankrupted— that  our  workmen  are  wasting  their 
time  in  idleness — and  that  those  artists  and  manu- 
facturers, who,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  have 
been  allured  to  our  coasts,  by  our  excellent  form 
of  government,  have  either  returned  to  Europe, 
gone  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  Canada,  or  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  servile  employments  to  support  exist- 
ence? 


We  now  submit  to  your  consideration,  fellow 
citizens,  an  important  table  of  the  imports  of  cotton 
into  the  British  dominions,  for  seventeen  years. 
The  first  fifteen  are  taken  from  Dr.  SeyberUs  Statis- 
tistics*  and  the  remaining  two  from  the  Journal  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.-}- 
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To  the  intelligent  cotton  planter,  this  table  fur- 
nishes matter  for  most  serious  and  sober  reflection. 

It  seals  the  death  warrant  of  the  hopes  which  he 
lately  cherished  of  an  increasing  market  and  high 
prices  in  England — and,  independent  of  all  care 
or  concern  for  his  fellow  citizens  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  establishes  the  necessity  of 
securing  a steady  market  for  his  raw  materials  at 
home.  The  following  analysis  deserves  peculiar 
attention.  . \ 


Tage  92. 


fFeb.  1819,  page  113. 
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I.  The  importation  of  American  cotton  lifcs  not 
quite  doubled  in  seventeen  years. 

II.  That  of  East  India  cotton  has  in  the  same 
space  of  time  increased  3000  per  cent. 

11T.  That  of  Americans  has  increased  but  three 
'per  cent,  in  the  last  year. 

IV.  That  from  the  East  Indies  has  increased  in 
the  same  time  110  per  cent,  and  the  total  increase  of 
importation  in  that  year  has  been  55  per  cent. 

V.  That  of  Brazil  lias  more  than  trebled  since  the 
year  1808. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  which  we  have  quot- 
ed above,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  in  1805,  was  only  bays  1,000 

Hut  in  1815,  it  rose  to  90,000 

Containing  lbs.  27,000,000 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  this  manufacture, 
with  no  other  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the 
war,  in  excluding  foreign  rivalship. 

Ur.  Seybert  states  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
cotton  ever  exported  from  this  country  was 

93.000. 000  pounds  in  1808/  The  whole  quantity 
exported  in  1815,  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  was  about 

81.000. 000  pounds.f 

It  thus  appears  that  the  quantity  actually  consum- 
ed by  our  manufacturers  in  1815,  viz.  27,000,000  lbs. 
was  equal  to  one-third  part  of  all  we  exported  in 
that  year — and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  it 
Was  actually  one-third  part  <tf  the  • whole  quantity  im- 
ported in  the  same  year  into  England,  the  most  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  world/ i And  it  will  not,  we 
trust,  be  doubted,  that  a moderate  degree  of  pro- 
tection would  have  increased  the  home  demand  to 
&uch  an  extent  as  to  consume  the  whole.  What  in- 
exhaustible mines  of  wealth,  far  beyond  those  of 
Golconda  or  Potosi,  have  we  in  our  power!  How 
lamentable  a sacrifice  we  have  made  of  them!  and 
how  prosperous  and  happy  should  we  now  be,  had 
we  made  a proper  use  of  them! 

In  order  to  enable  you,  fellow  citizens,  duly  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  that  would  have  accrued 
from  the  manufacture  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cot- 
ton thus  exported,  we  submit  a sketch  of  its  results 

Dr.  The  industry  of  the  United  States.  Cr. 

Xu  90.000,000  pounds  of  cotton.  By  270,000,000  yards  of  cloth  at 
at  30  cents  per  lb.  dls.27,000,000  30  cents  • dlls.  81,000,0000 

To  clear  profit  carri- 
ed to  amount  of  ge- 
neral  prosperity  54,000,000 

dlls.  81,000,000  dlls.  81,000,000 

We  will  further  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this 
cotton  had  been  manufactured  abroad,  and  return- 
ed to  us  in  a manufactured  state,  and  then  exhibit 
the  result. 

Dr.  The  United  States.  Cr. 

To  270,000, 00<)  yards  of  cloth  at  By  90,000,000  lbs. 

30  cents  - dlls.  81,000,000  cotton  at  .30  cents  27,000,000 

— By  balance  carried  to 

account  of  nation- 
al bankruptcy  - 54,000,000 

dlls.  81,000,000  dlls.  81,000.000 

* Statistics,  p.  92. 

•[Idem,  p.  152. 

*To  these  facts  particular  attention  is  requested. 
The  imports  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  in  1815, 
were  270, OjO  bags;  in  1816,  369,000;  in  1817, 
377,000;  of  which  considerable  quantities  were 
exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  Whereas 
the  actual  consumption  in  the  United  States  in 
1815,  was,  as  before  stated,  90,000  bags:  a striking 
proof  of  the  laudable  enterprise  and  industry  of 
our  citizens. 


•Another  view  of  the  subject. 

Let  us  examine  the  result  of  90,000,000  lbs.  of 
cotton,  manufactured  in  this  country,  at  the  pre- 
sent prices  of  cotton— 

Dr.  The  United  States.  Cr. 

To  <<0,000,000  lb».  of  By  27C  ,000,000  yards 

cotton  at  16  cents  14,400,000  of  cloth  at  30  cents  81,000,000 
To  cl<  ar  profit  carri- 
ed to  amount  of 
general  prosperity  66,600,000 

dlls.  81,000,000  dlls.  3l,0C0,000 

In  order  further  to  evince  the  importance  of  tho 
cotton  manufacture  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
nations,  we  state  its  extent  in,  and  gam  to,  Great 
Britain.  The  fabrics  of  that  staple  consumed  in, 
and  exported  from  that  country,  in  1812,  amount'  1 
to  sterling  l. 29,000,0u0 

The  cost  of  the  raw  material  - 6,000,000 


Clear  gain  to  the  nation  - -  *  *7.23,000,000 

Equal  to,  above  - § 100,000,000 

And  this  all-important  manufacture, for  which  the 
United  States  are  peculiarly  adapted  from  the  pos- 
session of,  and  capacity  of  producing  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  a boundless  extent,  has  been  half  strangled 
by  our  tariff!  What  agonizing  reflections  this  view 
of  the  subject  forces  on  the  mind! 

Having  discussed  the  subject  ofthe  cotton  manu- 
facture, we  proceed  to  take  a view  of  the  woolen, 
which  is  equally  deserving  ofthe  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

By  a report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  submitted  to  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, March,  18l6j-  it  appears  that  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding there  was  invested  in  the  woolen  branch  a 
capital  of  S 12,009,000 

The  raw  material  amounted  to  7,000,000 
The  value  was  increased  by 

manufacture  12,000,000 

Value  of  goods  manufactured 

annually  19,000,000 

Persons  constantly  employed  50,000 
Occasionally  50,000 

100,009 

Analysis. 

I.  By  this  manufacture,  articles  were 

produced  in  the  United  States, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
imported,  to  the  amount  of  - - §19, 000,000 

Deduct  price  of  wool,  which,  but  for 
this  branch.  Would  li^vc  been  ex- 
ported ------  7.000,000 

Clear  saving  to  the  country  - - 12,000,000 

II.  Seven  millions  of  dollars  expended  among  the 
farmers,  for  the  wool  of  above  5,060,000  sheep. 

I1T.  A clear  gain  to  the  nation,  by  the  labor  of  each 
person  thus  employed,  of  120  dollars. 

The  following  table  ofthe  value  of  the  national 
manufactures  for  the  year  1810,  will  enable  you, 
fellow  citizens,  to  form  a correct  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject.  It  is  an  cstiwatodeduced  by 
Tench  Coxe,  esq.  from  the  marshal’s  returns,  taken 
with  the  census  of  that  year.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  they  were  increased 
to  above  §250^000,000. 


* Colquhoun  on  the  power  and  resources  of 
Great  Britain,  p 31. 

! “[Weekly  Register,  vol.  x.  p.  82. 
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Maine  (District) 

- '3,741,116 

Massachusetts 

- 21,895,528 

New  Hampshire 

- 5,225,045 

Vermont  - 

5,407,280 

Rhode  Island  - 

- 4,106,074 

Connecticut 

7,771,928 

New  York  ... 

25,370,289 

New  Jersey 

7,054,594 

Pennsylvania  ... 

- 33,691,111 

Delaware  - 

1,733,744 

Maryland  ... 

Virginia  - 

- 11,468,794 
- 15,263,473 

Ohio  - 

- 2,894,290 

Kentucky  ... 

6,181,024 

North  Carolina  . - 

- 6,653,152 

Tennessee  ... 

3,611,029 

South  Carolina 

- 3,623,595 

Georgia  ... 

3,658,481 

Orleans  Territory ' - 

- 1,222,357 

Mississippi  Territory  - 

419,073 

Louisiana  Territory 

200,000 

Indiana  Territory 

300,000 

Illinois  Territory  - 

120,000 

Michigan  Territory 

50,000 

Columbia  (District) 

- 1,100,000 
172,761,977 

The  repetition  of  objections  to  which  we  have 
already  fully  replied,  oblig'es  us,  fellow  citizens,  to 
resume  topics  which  we  had  supposed  exhausted. 

Among-  tl/ese,  the  most  prevalent  and  popular  is 
the  extortion  said  to  have  been  practised  by  the 
manufacturers  during  the  war.  This  theme  is  hack- 
nied  from  New  Hampshire,  to  Georgia,  not  merely 
by  men  of  little  minds  and  narrow  views,  with  whom 
such  ah  objection  would  be  perfectly  in  character; 
but  men  of  higher  spheres  of  life,  and  superior  order 
oF  mind  and  endowments,  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  astray  by  it. 

Even  admitting  it  to  have  existed  to  the  extent  as- 
sumed, the  inference  drawn  from  it,  to  prevent  ade- 
quate protection  to  manufactures  would  not  apply  at 
present;  as,  according  to  the  irrefragable  maxim  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  founded  on  fact  and  reason, 
'•the  internal  competition  -which  takes  place , soon  does 
“away  every  thing'  like  monopoly , and  reduces  by  de- 
egrets  iht  price  to  the  minimum  of  a reasonable  profit 
“on  the  capital  employed. ’ ’ 

But  we  will  suppose  for  a moment  that  the  al- 
legations are  all  just— aud  that  the  manufacturers  of 
broad  cloth  sold,  as  we  have  already  stated,  at  l2  a 
18  dollars  per  yard,  what  cost  them  only  8,  or  9. 
With  what  propriety,  we  repeat,  can  the  importer 
who,  at  the  same  period,  sold  his  goods  at  100  or 
150  percent,  beyond  the',  old  prices — the  planter 
who  Raised  cotton  at  12  or  14  cents,  and  sold  at  .30, 
and  would  at  40,  or  50r  or  100 — the  merchant  who 
bought  Hour  at  10  dollars  and  sold  at  20  a 40 — re- 
proach the  manufacturer  for  what  they  practised 
themselves.'’  $ 

We  pass  over  the  inconsistency  of  such  con- 
duct; we  trust  that  the  miserable,  spirit  that  woidd 
prefer  the  consumption  of  fabrics  manufactured  in 
Hindoston,  because  sold  a few  cents  cheaper  per 
yard,  (and  thus. exhaust  the  wealth  of  tile  country  to 
support  a distant  nation,  while  our  fellow  citizens, 
who  invested  millions  of  money  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  are  bankrupted  and. beggared,  and 
the  workmen  thrown  for  support  on  the  overseers 
of  tlii*  poor)  will  never  influence  the  councils  of  a 
gTtfat  nation.  , 

But  the  enormous  expenses  of  those  establish- 
ments, in  .vkkk  investments.  wer.a  made  to  the 


amount  of  20,  30,  40,  50  or  60,000  dollars,  for  build 
ings  and  machinery,  would  require  and  fully  jus- 
tify extraordinary  prices  in  the  commencement — 
To  bring  this  home  to  the  cotton  planters — and  to 
enable  them  to  conceive  the  force  of  tfie  argument, 
we  will  suppose  for  a moment,  that  during  tire  war 
they  had  for  the  fii/st  time  to  commence  their  plan- 
tations— and  to  purchase  slaves  at  4 or  500  dollars 
per  man — and  plantations  for  5 a 10,000  dollars. 
Could  they,  in  the  incipient  state  of  their  operations, 
afford  to  sell  their  cotton  for  18  a 20  cents  per  lb? 
Certainly  not.  This  is  a case  perfectly  analogous, 
and  ought  to  set  this  objection  at  rest  forever. 


Domestic  Economy! 

One  of  our  newspapers  notes  the  following  cir- 
cumstances, as  being  “remarkable:” — 

“In  a milliner’s  shop  a few  days  since,  a fashiona- 
ble lady  actually  declined  purchasing  a new  Leghorn 
because  it  was  too  dear,  and  a respectable  trades- 
man has  been  detected  carrying  home  his  own  beef 
steak  from  market.” 

To  match  this,  these  facts  may  be  relied  on-, 

tho*  they  came  to  our  knowledge  by  accident 

there  is  a merchant  in  Baltimore  who  lately  failed, 
and  it  is  thought  will  not  pay  50  cents  to  the  dol- 
lar. His  family  consists  of  himself  and  his  wife,  only 
— who  are  waited  upon  by  the  following  servants: 

1 head  servant,  or  housekeeper,  at  §10  per  mouth. 
1 cook  aud  chief  of  the  kitchen  - 10 

1 chambermaid  - - - 8 

l man-servant  - - - - 12 

1 boy,  a slave,  worth  - - - 3 

43 

In  such  an  establishment,  the  support 
of  each  of  these  must  cost  §3  per 
week — for  the  5,  per  month  60 

§103 

Besides,  the  washing  is  put  out  weekly,  and  a 
seamstx-ess  as  well  as.  a milliner  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed. It  is  likely,  also,  that  the  gentleman  has  his 
boots  blacked  “by  the  month.” 

Now,  if  to  this  we  add  the  support  of  the  gentleman 
and  his  lady  in  a stile  equal  to  the  preceding  sup- 
ply of  servants;  how  can  we  help  thinking  that  the 
head  of  this  family,  who  has  reduced  many  families 
to  beggary,  is  a very  honest  man? 


Want  of  Employment; 

The  greatest  evil  to  be  deprecated  in  the  present 
deranged  slate  of  things,  will  be  the  dead  loss  in- 
curred by  casting  many  thousands  of  productive 
persons  into  the  consuming  classes  of  the  people. 
Mostof  our  manufactories  have  stopped  or  are  about 
to  stop,  and  every  branch  of  mechanical  industry  is 
reduced  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  its  recent 
amount:  the  first,  by  the  great  sacrifice  that  is  made 
of  imported  goods,  by  bankrupt  owners  iii  England 
or  bankrupt  impprters  here,  to  raise  money  to  riot 
upon  until  their  accounts  with  their  creditors  are 
settled  “according  to  law”  - the  effect  on  the  others 
is  produced  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  circula- 
tion of  money,  in  consequence  of  the  frauds  com- 
mitted in  banks,  and  the  jealousy  and  fear  which 
these  institutions  have  of  one  another;  powerfully 
assisted  too,  by  the  apparent  determination' of  the 
United  Mates  bank  to  eat  up  all  the  state  banks,  im- 
mediately. 

The  prospect  before  us  is — that  we  shall  have,  in 
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and  near  Baltimore  only— [if  they  can  live  here]  at 
least  2000 men,  2000  women  and  2000  children,  idle 
for  the  ensuing  six  months,  who  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  labor,  and  are  still  willing  to  work, 
if  they  could  get  it  to  do.  The  men,  mostly  me- 
chanics and  hardy  laborers,  might  earn  one  dollar, 
the  women  40  cents,  and  the  children  20  cents,  per 
day,  each,  if  proper  employment  were  furnished  to 
them. 

2000  men,  or  §2000  for  150  days  §300,000 
2000  women,  or  §800  ” 160,000 

2000  children,  or  §400  ” 80,000 

First  loss  §540,000 
Add,  for  the  cost  of  supporting-  those  .peo- 
ple  in  one  way  or  another,  levied  upon 
the  rest,  not  less  than  50,000 


Aggregate  in  six  months  §590,000 

Who,  that  is  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
Baltimore,  will  say  that  this  calculation  is  extrava- 
gant? We  believe  it  is  very  moderate;  and  here  we 
see  that,  in  a mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  we  shall 
lose  more  in  six  months  by  the  want  of  employ,  than 
this  city  has  made  m any  year,  by  its  boasted  com- 
merce, for  several  years  past. 

_ Further — how  much  shall  we  suffer  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  moral  character? — howr  much  by  depo- 
pulation, caused  by  poverty  and  wretchedness? — 
how  much  by  the  dispersion  of  classes  of  people, 
the  most  useful  of  all  to  increase  the  national  wealth, 
ar.d  give  life  to  business  by  circulating  money, 
which,  it  may  be  said,  they  can  create?  Every  thing 
flags  and  must  flag,  when  the  laboring  capacity  of 
a country  is  unproductive. 

W e are  seriously  of  opinion,  that  the  general  loss 
to  the  United  States  for  the  present  year,  byre  son 
of  the  want  of  employment,  is  of  greater  amount, 
as  a simple  matter  of  money,  than  the  aggregate  of 
our  exports.  Still,  we  have  statute  upon  statute  to 
protect  and  encourage  commerce,  as  though  it  were 
the  main-spring  of  the  nation’s  wealth! — and  con- 
gress, which  every  session  spends  week  after  week 
in  regulating  foreign  trade,  will  hardly  devote  an 
hour  to  consider  and  promote  home  industry!  “Let 
Commerce  regulate  itself,”  and  a large  part  of  our 
coasting  trade  would  now  be  carried  on  by  the  Bri- 
tish. 


Travelling. 

INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  PHILADELPHIA  & BALTIMORE. 
The  following,  shewing  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
course between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  was 
furnished  to  the  editor  of  the  Register  by  an  in- 
telligent and  enquiring  traveller,  and  is,  probably, 
pretty  accurate. 

The  means  of  the  “Union  Line,”  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  goods  from  city  to  city,  via 
Frenclitown  and  Elkton,  on  the  waters  ofthe  Chesa- 
peake, and  New  Castle  on  those  of  the  Delaware, 
are — 

3 steam  boats  in  the  Chesapeake, 

2 ditto  in  the  Delaware, 

3 sloops  in  the  Chesapeake, 

2 ditto  in  the  Delaware, 

18  four  horse  stages, 

12  heavy  waggons — 

Employing  about  159  men  and  160  horses. 

By  this  line,  passengers  may  leave  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore  early  in  the  morning,  and  make  the 
journey  between  them  at  an  early  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, via.  Elkton  and  New  Castle".  The  chief  inter- 
course however,  i?  maintained  by  the  hue  of' 


boats  which  leaves  Philadelphia  at  12,  noon,  and 
Baltimore  at  5 P.  >L  and  respectively  end  the 
journey  at  from  9 to  11  A.  M.  at  Philadelphia,  and  at 
from 3 to  5,  A.  M.  at  Baltimore.  Goods  (generally 
carried  by  the  packets  and  the  hqavy  waggons) 
commonly  reach  either  city  from  the  other  in  from 
3 to  4 days. 

In  the  year  1818,  it  is  believed  there  were  about 
30,000  full  passengers  between  these  cities,  to  and 
from,  besides-wayjpassengcrs,  and  the  freight  carri- 
ed by  the  sloops  and  waggons  might  amount  to 
§40,000. 

j he  following  calculation  of  capital,  costs,  and 
profit  is  interesting,  though  not  pretended  to  be 
given  as  accurate: 

5 steam  boats,  at  §4-0,000  (on.  average ) §200,000 


5 sloops,  4,000  20,000 

18  stages,  200  3,600 

12  waggons,  with  gears  150  1,800 

150  horses,  100  15,000 

Miscellaneous,  say  10,000 


250,400 

Cr.  30,000  passengers — at  §6  §180,000 

Way-passengers  20,000 

Freight  of  goods,  in  the  packets  40,000 


240,000 

Dr.  Fuel  for  steam  boats  §30,000 

Wages  of  150  men,  300 
days,  at  §1  per  day  47,700 

“Wear  and  tear,”  25  per 
cent,  on  capital  62,600 

Horse  feed  30,000 

. To  cover  all  losses,  super- 
intendance,  wharf-rents, 

&c.  &c.  and  for  profits  69,700 

§240,006 


“Course  of  Exchange!” 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  things  inserted  in 
Register  for  f-  ture  reference,  the  state  of  the  ex- 
change and  prices  current  of  articles, were  frequent- 
ly mentioned.  A recurrence  to  the  subject  sug- 
gested the  formation  ofthe  following  table: 

The  period  of  the  general  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks  ofthe  United  States,  except 
those  ofthe  eastern  states,  may  be  fixed  in  August 
1814.  [See  Weeklst  Register,  sup.  vol.  VII,  p.  176, 
etseq.']  What  may  be  considered  as  the  period  of  a 
general  resumption  of  such  payments,  was  in  Fe 
briny  1817.  [Vol.  XI,  p.  385.] 

In  August  1813,  [vol.  V.  p.41]  at  which  time  there 
was  not  much  shaving  of  bank  notes,  the  prices  of 
stocks,  &c.  stood  thus — 


At  Boston. 

New-York. 

Pbilad’a. 

Baltimore. 

U.  S.  6 per  cents, 

90  25 

9o  25 

92 

92 

3 do. 

53 

53  50 

53 

5 3 50 

Bills  on»London, 

84  50 

86  50 

83 

85 

At  Bostosi,  Feb.  1,  1815,  the  prices  of  stocks  and 
notes  were  as  follows:  Boston  bank  notes,  as  specie; 
the  banks  in  New  York,  city  and  state,  from  19  to 
20  dis.  Philadelphia  banks  24;  Baltimore  30;  treasu- 
ry notes  24  to  25;  and  United  States  6 per  cents, 
forty  below  par!  [See  sup.  Vol.  VII,  p.  176.] 

In  August  1816  [see  vol.  X,  p.  398,]  the  prices 
were  as  follows: 

At  Boston.  N.  York.  Piiilad’a.  Baltimore. 
Specie  par  Sad.  10 a 12  ad.  14  a is  ad. 

Treasury  notes,  5 1-2  a 6 dis.  par  7 a 8 ad.  12  1-2  a load . 

U.  S.  6 per  cents.  85  90  98  1-2  1.02  1-2 

Bills  on  London  par  4 ad.  15  ad.  17  i-2  a 18  ad. 

The  rates  of  exchange  were  about  thus,  at  Boston, 
for  private  bills  or  bank  notes, atthe  date  last  given. 
■ On  New  York  5^  to  6 dis.  Philadelphia  15  a 16; 
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Baltimore,  18;  on  Virginia*  about  8 or  9;  North  Caro- 
lina, 9 to  10;  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  7 to  8. 

During  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the 
bills  of  the  Baltimore  banks  were  lower  than  those 
of  any  of  the  sea  ports  of  the  United  States,  except 
those  of  Washington  city,  &c.  The  preceding  may 
shew  the  relative  value  as  estimated  to  the  east- 
ward, and  the  following  may  serve  as  a general  ave- 
rage of  the  same  as  to  the  southern  cities  ~ 

Zlt  B at: imo re.  — Notes  of  the  district  of  Columbia, 
2 dis.  of  the  banks  of  Virginia  5 a 6,  ttd. — North  Ca- 
5'olina  4 a 5;  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  6 a 7;  New 
Orleans,  fluctuating  from,  par  to  3 or  4 ad.  But  the 
bills  of  all  the  western  banks  Were  at  a discount. 

At  thin  time,  . Idly  1819,  the  bills  of  the  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston  banks  are 
more  valuable,  at  the  respective  places,  than  those  of 
any  other  banks  in  the  United  States,  even  of  the 
bank  of  the  U,  S.  unless  payable  at  such  places;  and 
the  notes  ofall  the  banks  south  of  Baltimore  are  at 
a heavy  discount  in  the  cities  named. 


Scraps  about  Banks,  &c. 

Office  of  the  bank  of  the  united  states,  at 
n aettmob f,— Within  a week,  we  have  seen  the  pub- 
lication of  two  -warmish  pamphlets,  having  reference 
to  certain  proceedings  had  in,  or  with,  the  office  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  at  Baltimore, 

The  first  was  given  to  the  public  by  JYathaniel 
1 Villi  mm,  esq.  a gentleman  of  the  bar,  and  late 
counsellor  and  attorney  at  law  for  the  office,  lie 
was  dismissed,  rather  rudely  indeed,  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  is  alleged,  of  a presumed  delicacy 
that  he  might  feel  to  act  justly  against  some  of  his 
relatives  who  were  delinquent  debtors  at  the  office. 
Mr.  Williams,  with  great  spirit  and  under  a sen.se 
of  injured  honor,  repels  the  insinuation,  and  at- 
tempts to  make  it  appear  that  if  was  only  a pretence 
under  which  the  president  of  the  branch,  JohnDon- 
*.el,  esq.  veiled  personal  enmities.  He  appeals  to 
the  gentleman  of  the  bar  to  resist  such  an  impu- 
tation on  the  honor  of  the  profession,  and  states  that 
Mr.  jPinhiey,  in  consequence  of  it,  had  promptly 
given  up  the  retainer  which  he  held  as  assistant 
counsellor  and  advocate  for  the  bank.  Mi*.  Williams 
states  that  he  himself  was  not  incumbered  by  any 
proceedings  with  the  bank,  See. 

The  second  pamphlet  is  published  by  Mr.  Amos 
Williams,  late  a director  in  the  office  at  Balti- 
timore,  and  a considerable  endorser  for  others  who 
had  speculated  in  its  stock,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  was  engaged  in  it  himself.  His  contro- 
versy is  also  with  Mr.  Donnel — who  said  that  the 

affairs  of  the  office  “exhibited  a d -d  scene  of 

plunder;5’  and,  in  describing  those  who.  had  parti- 
cipated in  it,  he  comprehended  Mr.  A.  A.  W. 

On  this  Mr.  W.  sent  by  gen.  Winder  a note  to 
Mr.  Donnel  requiring  an  explanation,  which  the  lat- 
ter, acknowledging  that  his  expressions  were  hasty, 
&c.  promised  to  give.  After  a subsequent  demand 
for  such  explanation,  Mr.  D.  states,  that  Mr.  W.  ap- 
peared as  drawer  and  endorser,  on  notes  to  the 
amount  of  §385,125 — that  he  was  alarmed  for  his 
own  interest — knew  not  how  such  sums  were  got 
out  of  the  office,  or  of  any  security  therefor  to  the 
bank  except  Mr.  George  Williams  [who  as  well  as 
Mr.  A.  A.  W.  was  under  protest] — arid  speaks  of  the 
loss  of  character  to  Baltimore,  and  the  injury  to 
those  whose  support  had  been  made  to  depend  on 
expected  dividends  from  the  bank,  &c.  In  reply, 
Mr.  W.  transmits  a statement  shewing  that  the  notes 
on  which  his  name  appeared,  had  regularly  been 
parsed  by  the  board— that  221,875  of  the  preceding 


was  as  the  endorser  of  stock  notes  for  Mr.  Geo. 
Williams,  secured  by  stock  at  §125  per  share— that 
these  notes  had  been  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  parent  board — and  that  he  had  for  himself  on 
his  own  account,  but  §43,000 — he  also  corrects 
some  errors  in  Mr.  I)’s  aggregate. 

Mr.  Donnel  did  not  reply  immediately,  nor  un- 
til again  pretty  severely  urged  by  Mr.  Williams;  and 
when  he  did,  he  shifted  the  ground  of  his  accusation, 
or  added  to  it,  that  of  overdrawing;  and  gave  a 
detailed  statement,  shewing  that  Mr.  W.  was  re- 
sponsible as  signer  or  endorser,  for  412,565,  and  that 
on  the  15th*  day  of  14  of  the  monthsfrom  May,  1817 
to  May,  1819,  both  inclusive,  Mr.  Williams  had 
been  over,  from  §845  56,  the  lowest,  to  15,  C36  the 
highest  amount  overdrawn. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  reference  to  several  of  the  peri- 
ods pointed  out,  shews  that  he  was  entitled  to  cer* 
tain  credits,  and  materially  invalidates  the  force  of 
Mr.  Donnel’s  statement,  though  the  facts  partially 
appear  as  he  has  given  them,  for  the  want  of  such 
credits  being  entered  on  the  books.  He  speaks 
very  free  to  Mr.  Donnel  and  refers  to  an  intimation 
which  he  thought  Mr.  D.  would  have  understood, 
to  settle  the  dispute,  to  which  the  latter  made  no 
reply:  and  Mr.  Williams,  in  conclusion,  defies  any 
one  to  bring  a charge  against  him  for  having  been 
“engaged  in  any  transactions  Jwhich  can  impeach 
his  honesty,  integrity  or  intentfons,”  8tc. 

The  above,  we  believe,  is  as  fair  an  abstract  of 
the  contents  of  these  pamphlets  as  it  is  possible  to 
give  in  the  space  we  are  willing  to  allow  to  it.  A 
notice  of  them  belongs  to  the  history  of  banking,  and 
we  insert  it  without  offering  any  opinion  -of  our  own. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  following  notice 
to  the  stockholders  was  issued  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
11th  inst.— • 

“Tlyit  in  pursuance  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  a ge- 
neral  meetingofthe  stockholders  will  be  held  at  the 
banking  house,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Mon- 
day, the  first  day  of  November  next,  at  10  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

By  order  of  the  board  of 'directors, 

JONATHAN  SMITH,  cashier. 
Extract  from  the  said  thirteenth  article — 
“Half-yearly  dividends  shall  be  made  of  so  much 
of  the  profits  of  the  bank,  as  shall  appear  to  the  di- 
rectors advisable;  and  once  in  every  3 years,  the 
directors  shall  lay  before  the  stockholders,  at  a ge- 
neral meeting,  for  their  information,  an  exact  and 
pai’ticular  statement  of  the  debts  which  shall  have 
remained  unpaid  after  the  expiration  of  the  origi- 
nal credit,  for  a period  of  treble  the  term  of  that 
credit,  and  of  the  profits,  if  any,  after  deducting  los- 
ses and  dividends.” 

JPennslyvania  banks.  A writer  in  the  Aurora,  says 
— “The  provisions  of  a supplement  to  an.  act  enti- 
tled,” an  act  regulating  banks  “parsed  at  the  last  . 
session  of  the  legislature,  are  comprised  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary: 

Sect.  1.  Enacts,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  August  1819,  any  of  the  banks  incorporated  by 
the  act  of  21st  March  1814,  (known  by  the  name  of 
tli e forty  banks ) which  shall  refuse  to  pay  its  notes 
on  demand  in  specie,  shall  forfeit  its  charter;  but 
shall  still  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  its  debts  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  and  shall  be  authorised  to  re- 
new the  notes  or  obligations  ofthose  who  are  indebt! 
ed  to  it,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Sect.  2.  Enacts,  that  the  fact  of  arefusal  of  a bank 

^Except  May,  1819 — which  was  on  the  20th  of 
the  month. 
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to  pay  its  notes,  is  to  be  proved  before  a judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  by  one  or  move  disinte- 
rested witnesses,  after  having  given  ten  days  notice 
to  the  president  or  cashier,  in  which  case  the  judge 
is  to  give  notice  to  the  governor.  Jiut  a refusal  to 
Pay  notes  held  by  professed  money-exchangers , is  not  to 
iv orb  a forfeiture. 

Sect.  3.  Requires  the  governor,  upon  receiving 
notice  from  a judge,  of  the  refusal  to  pay,  to  issue 
his  proclamation  declaring  void  the  charter  of  the 
bank  in  question. 

Sect.  4.  States,  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter 
is  to  be  deemed  to  have  taken  ell'ect  from  the  date 
of  the  proclamation. 

Sect.  5.  Enacts,  that  if  any  bank,  the  charter  of 
which  shall  have  been  forfeited,  shallissue  any  notes, 
the  directors  consenting  thereto  shall  be  liable  for 
their  payment  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  if  any 
pew  loan  or  dividend  be  made,  the  directors  con- 
senting to  the  same  shall  be  individually  liable  to 
pay  the  amount  thereof,  to  any  person  having  a claim 
to  an  equal  amount  upon  the  bank,  who,  shall  first 
sue  for  the  recovery  of  the  same. 

Sect.  6.  Obliges  the  president  or -cashier  of  any 
bank  under  a penalty  of  25  dollars,  in  a case  of  a re- 
fusal to  pay  in  specie*  any  note  presented  for  pay- 
ment, to  endorse  upon  the  same  the  day  and  year 
when  it  was  presented,  and  the  said  note  from  thence- 
forth shall  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Sect.  7.  Declares,  that  the  time  for  winding  up 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  period  of  the  original 
limitation  of  the  charter,  which  is  the  first  day  of 
April  1825. 

Xj*This  law  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  that  of 
Maryland  mentioned  below,  if  the  people  are  not 
too  cowardly  to  present  the  facts  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  these  authorities  are  honest  enough  to 
give  the  laws  effect,  will  relieve  the  citizens  of  these 
3tates  of  many  banking  establishments,  to  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  present  generation,  and  as  a so- 
lemn warning  to  posterity. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Pittsburg,  July  7.  The 
banks  in  this  country  have  much  to  answer  for;  most 
of  them  having  stopped  paying  specie;  they  think, 
I believe,  that  you  insult  them,  by  demanding  what 
they  promise  to  pay,  and  unfortunately  it  is  too  true, 
that  individuals  seem  to  forget  the  moral  obligation 
of  society  to  be  honest  and  punctual.  It  is  almost 
out  of  the  question  to  procure  eastern  funds  here; 
in  some  instances  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  has 
been  offered.  Many  bank  notes  circulate  which 
are  considered  20 to  25  percent,  worse  than  current 
notes,  and  for  change,  we  have  nothing  but  our  ci- 
ty tickets  worn  out  years  since.  O tempora,  O mores' 

Maryland  banks.  Extract  from  an  act  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  “To  facilitate  the 
recovery  of  debts  due  from  the  several  banks  in  this 
state,  and  to  compel  the  said  banks  to  pay  specie 
for  their  notes,  or  forfeit  their  charter:’* 

“Beit  enacted,  That  upon  application  made  to  any 
county  court  in  this  state,  supported  by  affidavit,  to 
be  filed  in  the  case,  stating  the  fact,  that  a bank  lo- 
cated in  the  county,  refuses  to  pay  specie  for  its 
notes,  and  upon  the  court  being  fully  notified  that 
such  bank  does  refuse  to  pay  specie  for  its  notes, 
the  said  court  may,  and  hereby  is  authorised  and 
empowered,  to  order  its  clerk  to  issue  a scire  facias,  j 
in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  directed  to  the ! 
said  bank,  by  its  corporate  name  and  style,  to  shew 
cause  why  its  charter  shall  not  be  deemed  forfeited, 
by  the  judgment  of  the  said  court.” 

Xj^The  editor  of  the  Register  feels  authorised 
'to  say,  that  the  force  and  extent  of  the  preceding! 
act  will  be  tried  against  the  City  Bank,  before  long,; 
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unless  it  is  ascertained  that  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders of  that  institution  have  resolved  to  close  its 
concerns  and  dissolve  the  act  of  incorporation. 
What  is  the  amount  of  the  distress  which  this  hank 
has  heaped  upon  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the 
aged  and  feeble,  who  put  their  money  into  it  in  the 
belief  that  its  honest  profits  would  afford  them  a 
comfortable  subsistence!  0 , shame-shame — shame! 

Banks  suspending  specie  payments  after  the  31st 
day  of  December  next,  are  also  liable  to  pay  the 
holders  of  their  notes  an  interest  at  the  rate  of 
t-welve  percent,  per  annum. 

The  hank  of  the  famous  and  favorite  town  of 
Platts  burg,  has  not  suspended  specie  payments,  as 
reported  on  the  authority  of  an  Albany  paper. 

Bank,; in  * Massachusetts . Total—  40  banks — capi- 
tal, 11,670,000;  amount  of  debts  due,  15,849,172  49; 
deposites  3,036,930  17;  notes  in  circulation, 

4,340,277;  specie,  1,190,987  06. 

Seven  of  these  are  located  in  Boston,  with  a capi- 
tal 7,350,000;  amount  of  all  debts  due,  9,401,875  11 
— deposites,  2,219,159  68 — notes  in  circulation, 
1,149,755— specie,  541,130  55. 

Now — thoug*h  “the  land  office  at  Jeffersonville” 
with  “ exemplary  caution  ” v ill  not  receive  the  bills 
of  eight  Baltimore  banks,  [5  of  which  are,  and  3 of 
which  never  were  existing],  we  have  full  reason  to 
believe  that  our  banks  might  make  an  exhibit  far 
more  favorable  than  the  Boston  statement.  The  lat- 
ter institutions,  however,  possess  the  public  con- 
fidence, much  impaired  at  Baltimore  by  the  outra- 
ges of  a few  persons.  But,  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
confidence  is  returning— the  best  test  of  the  general 
solvency  of  our  banks  is,  that  with  so  great  a loss  of 
it,  they  have  promptly  met  every  demand,  though 
pressed  as  all  the  local  banks  are,  by  the  bark  of  the 
United  State#,  apparently  determined  to  destroy 
them,  or  force  a government  paper  upon  the  peo- 
ple. 

North  Carolina  State  Bank.  A New  York  paper 
says — We  have  seen  a letter  frorp  North  Carolina, 
dated  the  2d  June,  which  states  that  the  following 
test  oath  is  tendered  by  the  state  bank  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  to  all  who  apply  for  specie: 

“The  undersigned  makes  oath,  the  notes  that 
he  now  presents  to  the  bank  for  payment,  are  his 

property,  (or  the  property  of ) and  were  not 

exchanged  for,  or  bought  up  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  demand  on  the  bank.” 

The  letter  adds — “As  might  well  be  expected, 
this  arbitrary  measure  is  resisted  with  spirit,  and 
has  filled  the  minds  of  the  citizens  with  indigna- 
tion.” 

Xjf“We  cannotbelieve  that  there  is  one  word  of 
truth  in  this.  It  is  too  impudent  for  a f ree  people 
to  bear  with.  Such  a test  would  degrade  the  mean- 
est negro  that  labors  in  a rice  swamp.  Any  bank  of- 
fering such  an  oath,  should  be  instantly  annihilated 
by  the  public  indignation,  in  refusing  to  it  the  coun- 
tenance of  every  honest  man. 

Winchester  bunk,  Kentucky.  The  stockholders  of 
this  bank,  by  300  votes  to  220,  have  resolved  to  close 
its  affairs  and  surrender  the  charter.  Good. 

Tennessee.  The  branch  of  the  bank  of  Tennessee, 
at  Nashville,  has  suspended  specie  payments. 

Alarming  propositions. — It  is  proposed  in  a Nash- 
ville paper,  to  obtain  a legislative  act  to  prevent  the 
| collection  of  debts  by  execution — that  a*  the  banks 
are  now  “under  no  apprehension  of  a drain  of  the  pre- 
cious metals, ” (having  stopped  paying  them!)  they 
shall  extend  their  accomodations — that  if  a plaintiff 
in  execution  will  not  receive  their  notes , the  defen- 
dant shall  put  him  off  twelve  months  longer,  and 
Uliat  no  officer  shall  sell  any  property  that  will  not 
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bring1  in  bqnk  note*,  two  thirds  of  its  estimated  value,  j 
provided  the  defendant  gives  security  for  the  future 
payment  of  the  debt  or  the  furthcoming  of  the  pro- 
perty levied  on! ! ! 

LLoney  make's..  A large  number  of  counterfeit 
half  dollars  have  recently  been  put  in  circulation 
about  Mansfield,  O.  supposed  to  be  made  in  the 
liehdiborb'ood. 

■ Bankers!  A nest  ofbankers  was  lately  broken  up 
in  Canada  chills  of  fifteen  banks  in  the  United 
States  were  found  in  their  possession,  in  different 
stages  of  progress,  and  the  plates  for  making  the 
notes  of  several  others. 

Another  gang  has-been  routed  at  Detroit,  and  se- 
veral of  them  sent  to  jail.  The  rascals  speakof  their 
business  as  a regular  affair;  and  seem  to  say  that 
others,  by  law,  have  made  as  bad  notes  as  they  have 
made,  unlawfully. 

Bankrupting — or  effect  of  banks. — It  is  stated  that 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  now 
•advertising  for  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  On  assigning  their  proper- 
ty they  obtain  a release  from  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment on  all  debts  they  owe  at  the  time  of  assignment: 
but  their  future  earnings  are  held  liable  for  all  former 
contracts.  [Right.] 

Leading  to  the  opposite ! A Connecticut  paper 
asks— “Why  are  the  community  so  much  embarrass- 
ed ? 

Because  banks  lend  money,  that  have  not  got  to 
lend  and 

Because  people  spend  money,  who  have  not  earn- 
ed it — to  spend, 

REMEDY. 

Own  the  money  before  you  lend  it; 

Earn  the  money  before  you  spend  it.” 

Course  of  exchange!  A New  Yofk  prices  cur- 
rent or  bank  notes,  quotes  those  of  the  Baltimore 
panics  at  three  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  banks  of 
•Columbia  at  five  per  cent,  discount!*  A thriving 
trade. must  be  carried  on  -by  the  brokers  and  shavers 
between  these  cities — for  the  fact  is,  that  the  banks 
of  Columbia  are  fully  stocked  with  notes  of  the 
Banks  ©f  the  city  of  New  York,  and  pay  them  out 
freely  in  .exchange  for  their  own;  and  at  Baltimore, 
our  banks,  from  the  superabundance  of  said  New 
York  paper,  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  it  on 
general  deposits!  We  have  also  an  excess  of  Phi- 
ladelphia bank  notes.  How  these  things  have  hap- 
pened we  do  not  know— the  bills  of  those  places 
are  generally  in  demand  and  rather  too  scarce  in 
Baltimore,  to  furnish  the  customary  remittances; 
but  so  it  is  now  that  they  are  very  plentiful,  in  ex- 
change for  Baltimore  bank  notes,  at  par. 

We  observe  also,  that  Philadelphia  bank  notes 
lire  quoted  at  1 per  cent,  discount,  at  New  York. 
Jacob  Barker’s  Exchange  bank  bills,  at  from  forty 
to  fifty — his  Washington  and  Warren  bank  notes  at 
twenty — and  so  forth. 

Projects.  The  following  is  copied  from  the 
Washington  City  Gazette : 

The  present  scarcity  of  a circulating  medium, 
iandthe  general  embarrassment  felt  from  the  tolera- 
tion of  fictitious  banking  companies,  we  are  told, 
now  occupies  the  particular  attention  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  that  at  the  next  meeting 
of  congress,  he  purposes  to  invite  the  legislative  at- 
tention to  this  interesting  subject,  The  utility  of 

* We  believe  that  such  rates  of  exchange  howe- 
ver, have  no  existence  except  in  the  brokers’  lists; 
and  are  informed  that  Baltimore  bank  bills  are  how 
el  ling  at  New  York,  if  of  large  amounts,  at  £ per 
*:  gnt,  discount,  and  are  very  scarce. 


such  an  investigation  mustbe  obvious  to  all,  as  the  spi- 
rit of  the  1st  art.  and  10th  sect  ion  of  the  constitution 
which  provides  that  no  state  shall  “emit  bills  of  cre- 
dit;” and  that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  is  a legal 
tender  ip  payment  of  debts,  has  been,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  too  long  permitted  to  slumber;  for 
lor  every  body  knows  that  these  bills  of  cre’dit 
(bank  notes)  must  drive  the  gold  and  silver  out  of 
circulation,  and  leave  nothing  else  but  paper  to 
tender  in  payment.  When  the  local  bank  paper 
issues  are  put  a stop  to,  specie  will  then,  and  no' 
till  then,  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  o: 
trade.  These  are  our  sentiments,  without  pre- 
tendingto  anticipate  what  the  honorable  secretary’s 
may  be. 

Law  case.  From  the  same. — The  following  case  ‘ 
was  determined  at  the  circuit  court  of  the  AJ.  States, 
for  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Christopher  Armat , 
vs, 

'The  Union  bank  of  Georgetown. 

This  suit  was  broughtfor  the  recovery  of  55100  from 
the  Union  bank.  It  appeared  from  the  case  stated, 
that  a note  for  $100,  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  was 
cut  in  two,  and  was  sent  by  two  mails,  for  the  pur- 
I pose  of  being  remitted  with  safety,  from  Gloucester, 
in  Virginia,  to  Baltimore.  One  half  of  the  note  was 
received,  and  the  other  half  never  came  to  hand. 
On  proof  of  the  fact  s,  the  plaintiff  applied  to  the 
bank  for  the  payment  of  $100,  and  offered  to  in- 
demnify the  bank  against  any  claim  that  might  be 
founded  on  the  half  of  the  note,  when  produced. 
The  bank  refused  to  pay  the  plaintiff  more  than  fif- 
ty dollars;  conceiving  that  tiiey  would  be  liable  to 
pay  by  custom  the  other  fifty,  when  the  other  part 
of  the  note  was  produced  2 Campb.  211  was  cited. 

Per  Curr:  In  this  case,  the  note  must  be  consi- 
dered, by  being  severed,  as  destroyed.  The  half 
of  a bank  note  is  not  a negociable  instrument,  and 
could  give  no  title  to  a bona  fide  holder,  who  receiv- 
ed it  after  it  was  severed,  to  recover  upon  it.  As  it 
is  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  real  owner  of 
the  note,  when  its  negociability  ceased  by  being 
cut  in  two,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  whole 
amount  from  the  bank. 

J udgment  for  the  plaint!  ff. 

Cause  o f the  pressure.  Political  folly,  in  a neglect 
of  domestic  industry — a wild  commerce  and  inordi- 
nate rage  to  do  business,  with  various  sorts  of  specu- 
lation and  fraud,  have  exceedingly  contributed  to  the 
present  pressure — still,  if  the  money  loaned  out  by 
the  banks  were  divided  among  honest  persons  that 
want  it,  and  who  could  return  it  when  desired,  in- 
stead of  being  monopolized  by  little  knots  of  indi- 
viduals who  cannot  refund  if  they  would,  there 
would  be  aplenty  of  good  money  in  circulation  to 
supply  our  reasonable  wants;  and  the  banks,  instead 
of  being  pressed  to  insolvency,  would  be  flourishing 
— that  is,  all  that  o-ught  to  exist. 


Literary  Studies  of  Youth. 

FROM  THE  ALBANY  REGISTER. 

J was  sorry  to  find  in  Niles’  Register  of  July  3„ 
an  article  headed  “Inter  ary  studies  of  youth , addres- 
sed to  the  editor,  by  a very  respectable  gentleman  of 
Jfassachvseitsff  in  which  attempt  is  made  to  pro- 
duce, what  the  author  calls,  “a  salutary  reformation 
in  the  system  of  classical  education.”  At  a period 
when  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  is 
so  deservedly  popular  in  all  our  literary  institutions, 
and  its  benign  effects  Are  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  visible  in  every  section  of  the  United  Stalc-s, 
it  occasioned  in  ui^  no  smalj  surprise  and  regret, 
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♦hat  a gentlemanfrom  “the  land  of  scholars,”  should 
endeavor  to  check  this  taste  for  elegant  letters.  It 
was  hoped,  that  the  inconclusive  reasonings  and  er- 
roneous opinions  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  on  this 
subject  had  become  obsolete;  but  we  here  find 
them  revived,  and  recommended,  in  the  form  of  a 
memorial,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  as 
worthy  of  that  body,  in  establishing  a state  univer- 
sity. 

“The  present  plan  of  education,  says  the  memo- 
rialist, is  proved  by  these  facts  to  be  erroneous. 
First,  that  five  or  six  years,  out  of  seven  or  eight, 
are  spent  in  studying,  for  the  greater  part,  the  fic- 
tious,  frivolous  and  obscene  stories,  and  the  extra- 
vagant rhapsodies  of  the  heathens.  Second  fact — 
that  wl^en  masters  of  arts  take  their  degree,  they 
are  les$  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, than  when  they  entered  college.  Third 
fact— that  the  English  language  would  be  better 
understood,  and  read  to  better  advantage,  if  the 
same  time  were  judiciously  employed  in  English 
studies.  Fourth  fact — that  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers,  philosophers,  and  statesmen, 
whom  either  our  country  or  the  world  can  boast, 
owed  not  their  excellence  to  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages.  Fifth  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  La- 
tin and  Greek  authors  does  not  constitute  the  learn- 
ing essential  to  heal  the  sick,  to  make  our  adminis- 
tration laws,  or  teach  men  the  way  of  life  and  salva- 
tion.” 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  a fact , that  in 
this  country  five  or  six  years  out  of  seven  or  eight, 
are  spent  in  studying  the  languages;  although  1 am 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a much  longer  period 
might  be  employed  in  acquiring  this  part  of  a polite 
education.  There  is  no  exercise  which  brings  into 
play  so  many  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  the  study  of 
language.  The  attention,  judgment,  reasoning,  me- 
mory, imagination,  and  taste,  are  all  simultaneously 
exercised  and  improved.  I Avas  not  a little  asto- 
nished at  the  boldness  of  this  “friend  to  literature” 
in  denouncing  the  writing*  of  Thucydides  and  Livy, 
Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  as  “fictions,  frivo- 
lous, and  obscene  stories,”  and  the  immortal  works 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  poets,  as  “extravagant 
rhapsodies.”  If  these  things  are  so,  mankind  have 
long  been  in  an  error;  for  in  all  countries,  and  in* 
all  ages,  these  ancient  authors  l^ave  been  admired 
and  imitated,  as  furnishing  the  finest  specimens  of 
eicA’ated  sentiment,  elegance  of  style,  and  refine- 
ment of  taste. 

If  it  be  a fact,  that  our  scholars  know  less  of  La- 
tin and  Greek,  when  they  are  made  masters  of  arts, 
than  when  they  entered  college,  it  only  proves  their 
indolence  and  want  of  taste,  and  furnishes  no  argu- 
ment whatever  against  the  study  of  the  languages. 
Pitt  and  Fox,  Burke  and  Curran,  although  engaged 
in  the  most  active  and  busy  scenes  of  life,  never  for- 
got to  renew'  their  libations  at  the  fountains  of  an- 
cient literature. 

This  writer’s  third  fact  is,  it  is  belieA'ed,  without 
foundation.  There  are  many  words  and  phrases  in 
English,  which  are  derived  immediately  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  cannot  be  fully  understood 
without  a knowledge  of  those  languages.  Should 
five, years  be  allowed  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
the  English  language,the  student  would  be  a gain- 
er by  devoting  the  first  three  to  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  fourth  fact  I am  Avilling  to  admit.  No  one 
will  deny  that  there  have  been  many  learned 
dunces,  and  many  great  men  without  learning.  But 
what  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this?  No 
otherthanthatthese  dunces  would  have  been  nothing 
Without  erudition,  and  the  great  men  still  greater. 
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had  they  availed  themselves  of  its  assistance.  Who 
can  say,  that  Shukspearc  and  Burns  would  not  have 
ranked  still  higher  as  poets,  had  they  possessed  the 
learning  of  Milton  and  Pope?  With  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  an  early  and  classical  education,  Frank- 
lin and  Patrick  Henry  might  perhaps  have  rivalled 
Newton  and  Burke.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  that  avast  majority  of  “the  most  distinguish- 
ed writers,  philosophers  and  statesmen,”  both  in* 
our  own  and  other  countries,  have  been  well  versed 
in  ancient  literature. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  fact,  I assert  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  no  physician  can  understand 
the  nomenclature  of  his  own  profession,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages.  The  terms 
in  anatomy,  surgery,  materia  medica,  and  the  names 
of  die  diseases  are  derived  immediately  from  the  La- 
tin and  Greek.  Hence  it  is,  that  every  medical  school 
in  the  United  States  requires  of  the  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  a knowledge  of 
these  languages.  Although  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, it  is  certainly  desirable,  that  every  clergyman 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  medium,  t rough 
which  the  oracles  of  divine  truth  were  originally 
communicated  to  mankind.  The  translation  of  the 
bible  >s  allowed  to  be  very  correct;  yet.  every  one 
who  has  time  and  opportunity,  will  derive  a satisfac- 
tion from  examining  the  original  text  for  himself. 
Learning  cannot  supply  the  place  of  piety  and  zeal; 
but  it  may  prove  a powerful  auxiliary  in  giving 
them  influence  and  effect. — In  accounting  for  the 
depressed  state  of  polite  learning  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  our  first  scholars  and  most  eminent 
statesmen  has  remarked,  that  “there  have  been 
great  inertness  and  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the 
legal  profession,  to  encourage  general  literature. 
After  the  forms  of  a preliminary  education  are  pas- 
sed, the  lawyer  is  too  apt  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  his  profession;  and  as  many  of  our  law- 
givers and  statesmen  are  derived  from  this  source, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  and  regret  this  dearth  of 
general  knowledge  in  our  legislatures,  as  well  as  in 
our  forums.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  those  classi- 
cal allusions,  those  literary  references,  which  enli- 
ven the  tedium  of  abstract  discussion,  and  illustrate, 
with  streams  of  light,  the  darkest  topics  of  investi- 
gation! and  this  defect  is  exhibited  in  many  of  our 
state  papers,  which  resemble  more  the  technical 
discussions  of  the  advocate,  than  the  luminous  pro-, 
ductions  of  the  diplomatist.”* 

I have  been  thus  particular  in  my  remarks  on  this 
article,  because  it  comes  from  a very  respectable 
source,  and  would  therefore  lie  likely  to  do  more 
injury  to  society.  There  is  little  danger,  I appre- 
hend, that  this  memorialist  will  be  listened  to  bythe 
“scholars  and  statesmen”  of  Virginia;  but  to  “the 
sons  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,”  who  are  fonder  of 
the  Arabian  Knights  and  Don  Quixote,  than  ofXe- 
nophon  and  Caesar,  these  facts  of  a friend  to  litera- 
ture will  form  a plausible  pretext  for  neglecting 
their  regular  studies,  and  a fine  theme  for  declama- 
tion against  the  utility  of  a classical  education.  If 
these  remarks  shall  ever  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Niles, 
by  giving  them  a place  in  his  Register,  he  will  great- 
ly oblig-e  Another  friend  to  literature. 


Progress  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

FROX  THE  ST.  LOUIS  ENQ.UTREJI. 

Looking  to  the  east  for  every  thing,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  contemplated  with  asto- 

* Governor  Clinton’s  introductory  discourse  be- 
fore the  literary  and  philosophical  society  of  New 
York. 
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Itishment  the  progress  of  the  Russian  empire  in  Eu- 
rope  and  Asia;  they  have  not  thought  of  looking  to 
the  west  to  see  this  giant  power  already  mounting 
upon  their  own  backs.  Except  Mr.  Walsh,  we  do 
not  know  an  American  who  has  even  spoke  of  the 
Russian  establishment  on  our  continent.  He  has 
mentioned  them  in  his  “ Sketch  of  the  military  and 
political  power  of  Russia where  he  says — 
r «Their  establishments  extend  from  Kamschatka 
to  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America— that  they  have  a 
fort  mounting  an  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  at  Nor- 
folk Sound,  lat.  north  57  deg.  that  since  1813,  they 
have  descended  the  coast,  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  five  hundred  miles,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Bogada  in  38  deg.  30  min.  and  only  thirty 
miles  from  the  Spanish  settlements  in  California, 
where  they  are  not  only  trading  with  great  advan- 
tage, but  are  profiting  by  a fine  climate  and  fruitful 
soil  to  feed  their  more  northern  possessions.” — 
Rage  157. 

This  encroachment  upon  the  American  continent 
is  not  the  transient  effect  of  the  present  gigantic 
growth  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  is  the  result  of 
system  and  of  settled  policy,  followed  by  every 
g'reat  man,  and  great  woman,  who  has  sat  upon  the 
Russian  throne.  PeteV  the  Great  began  it;  the  em- 
press Catharine  the  second  followed  up  his  plan; 
the  present  emperor  is  only  executing  the  designs 
of  the  empire.  In  the  course  of  these  three  reigns, 
the  Russian  power  has  been  firmly  spread  over 
northern  Asia;  the  straights  of  Behring  have  been 
passed;  and  a solid  foot  hold  acquired  in  North 
America,  A road  over  land  is  opened  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  Kamschatka:  and  Russian  ships,  load- 
ed with  American  fur,  annually  sail  from  the  north 
west  coast  of  America,  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  traverse  thirty  thousand  miles  of  sea,  and 
land  their  rich  cargoes  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
And,  while  the  public  is  amused  with  the  project 
of  a treaty  for  some  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  modern  Alexander  is  occupied  with  a 
scheme  worthy  of  his  vast  ambition — ( rfpThe  acqui- 
sition of  the  guf  and  peninsula  of  California , and  the 
Spanish  claim  to  the  western  coast  of  JYorth  America, 
£dc.  We  learn  this,  not  from  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence, but  from  American  fur  traders,  who  learn 
it  from  the  Russian  traders  now  protected  by  the 
emperor  in  carrying  ©ff  our  furs. 


Meteorological-— Public  Lands. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

distribution  of  caloric  for  May,  1819. 


Lat.  N. 

Long.  IV. 

Mean,  for 

Hi  gif  Lonv 

oj  capitol. 

the  month. 

cst.  est. 

Wooster, 

40 

49 

4 

50 

61 

16 

84  29 

Zanesville, 

39 

59 

4 

58 

64 

90 

83  42 

Cincinnati, 

39 

06 

7 

31 

66 

10 

86  42 

Jeffersonville.  38 

03 

3 

34 

69 

19 

88  50 

Huntsville , 

34 

36 

9 

55 

69 

31 

87  42 

At  Wooster,  on  the  20th,  a severe  frost  destroyed 
the  beans,  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  &c. 


At  Zanesville,  on  the  17th,  frost,  snow  and  hail. 

At  Cincinnati,  on  the  4th,  a sudden  rise  of  the 
Ohio — more  than  ten  feet  in  three  days. 

At  Huntsville , on  the  18th  and  19th,  severe  frost 
—cotton  killed  —farmers  alarmed. 

It  is  proper  to  note,  that  these  late  frosts  were  so 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  places  differing  about 
six  degrees  in  latitude,  and  five  degrees  in  longi- 
tude. 

In  May,  1785,  congress  adopted  the  plan  of  laying 
out  the  public  lands  in  townships,  six  miles  square. 
This  plan  has  been  followed  in  all  surveys,  except- 
ing that  portion  of  public  land  in  Ohio,  which,  by 
act  of  June  1,  1796,  was  appropriated  fpr  military 


bounties  for  the  army  of  the  revolution — that  tract 
was  divided  into  townships  five  miles  squae.  The 
east  and  west  boundaries  of  townships  being  meri- . 
dians,  it  is  evident  that  their  approximation,  though 
scarcely  sensible  in  a space  of  six  miles,  would,  if 
not  corrected,  throw  into  the  form  of  a paralteUo- 
gratn  the  township  which,  by  law,  was  to  be  a square. 
To  obviate  this,  the  deputy  surveyors  are  instruct- 
ed to  form  anew  base  or  parallel  to  the  equator,  at 
every  24  or  30  miles.  The  corners  of  each  section 
and  quarter  section  are  defined  by  marks  on  at  least 
two  trees,  whose  species,  diameter,  distance  and  bear - 
ing , by  the  compass,  are  entered  on  the  field  notes. 
The  magnetic  variation  &t  the  time  of  the  survey  is 
also  noted  for  each  township.  Each  deputy  sur- 
veyor depopites  his  field  notes  in  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  general  within  whose  district  the  land  is. 
These  notes  are  copied  into  bound  books  - lie  is  al- 
so, by  his  contract,  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  survey- 
or general  three  copies  of  a plat  and  description  of 
each  township,  and  fractional  township.  Of  these, 
one  copy  is  transmitted  to  the  general  land  office; 
one  to  the  register  of  the  land  office  in  whose  dis- 
trict the  land  is;  and  he  retains  »the  other , which  is 
copied  into  well  bound  books,  of  which  he  makes 
out  a duplicate,  one  of  which  is  retained  and  the 
other  transmitted  to  the  general  land  office.  By 
this  multiplication  of  authentic  copies,  and  their  de- 
position in  three  different  and  distant  places,  perfect 
security  is  had  from  fire  or  other  accident.  Th's 
wise  system  takes  away  all  temptation  to  incur  the 
curse  pronounced  by  Moses  on  him  " who  removeth 
his  neighbor's  land  mark.”  The  landmark  is  indeed 
immoveable ; for,  though  the  marked  trees  at  any  one 
corner  may  be  burnt  or  destroyed,  yet,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a mile  east,  west,  north  or  south,  there 
are  other  marked  trees  by  which  the  true  corner  may 
be  found.  In  a single  township  there  are  182  mark- 
ed trees,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  geometer, 
are  loci.  Nothing  less  than  , the  total  destruction  of 
all  these  loci  through  a widely  extended  space  can 
secure  effect  to  the  malicious  design.  Very  few 
disputes  as  to  limit  or  boundary  can  arise.  It  is  a 
subject  of  regret  that  the  spirit  of  this  system  was 
not,  at  an  early  day,  adopted  by  Kentucky,  Tennessee , 
and  several  other  states.  It  has  been  said,  that, 
probably,  as  much  money  is  annually  expended  in 
those  states  in  land.title  litigation  as  would  defray 
their  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  severest  war. 
What  a contrast  between  the  occupant  of  land  by  a 
doubtful  title  find  the  purchaser  from  the  United 
States.  The  latter  has  a consciousness  of  security — 
his  labors,  his  improvements,  are  for  himself  and  not 
for  another — he  plants  his  orchards  with  a cheerful 
heart — he  knows  that  his  posterity  will  enjoy  their 
fruits. 

To  furnish  the  materials  for  an  easy,  certain,  and 
precise  definition,  five  principal  meridians  have  al- 
ready been  designated  and  marked. 

The  first  commences  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Great  Miami  read  the  Ohio.  This  meridian,  extended 
to  the  north  boundary  of  the  United  States,  is  450 
miles  in  length. 

The  second  principal  meridian  commences  on  the 
west  branch,  at  a point  five  miles  south  west  of  the 
confluence  of  Little  Blue  River  with  the  Ohio — this 
meridian,  extended  to  the  north  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  is  580  miles  in  length:  it  is  crossed,  at 
the  distance  of  30  miles  from  its  commencement, 
by  a base  line  or  parallel  to  the  equator,  which  has 
been  extended  through  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  the 
east  branch  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  third  principal  meridian  commences  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi — when  ex« 
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tended  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Unit- 
ted  States,  it  will  reach  die  south  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, at  the  distance  of  700  miles  from  its  begin- 
ning. 

The  fourth  principal  meridian  was  run  for  the  pur- 
pose ef  surveys  for  military  bounties  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  late  war.  ft  commences  at  the  confluence  of 
the  livers  Illinois  and  Mississippi : when  extended  to- 
wards the  north  boundary,  it  will  strike  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  at  the  distance  of  540  miles 
from  its  beginning.  This  meridian,  at  the  distance 
of  72  miles  from  its  beginning,  is  crossed  by  a base 
line  or  parallel  to  the  equator.  Five  and  a half  mil- 
lion acres  between  the  Illinois  and  .Mississippi  have 
been  surve  •>  d — Vom  which  have  been  selected  for 
bounties,  flu  ve  'vain  half  million  acres  of  land  “ fit  for 
cultivation ” — tue  \>  nole  of  which  has  been  located 
and  patented. 

Th "fifth  principal  meridian  begins  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  A-kansas  and  Mississippi  livers — it  is 
crossed  by  a parallel  to  the  equator , or  a base  line, 
at  the  distance  of  60  miles  from  its  beginning*.  Town- 
ship 58  north  of  that  base  has  been  surveyed.  This 
meridian,  extended  to  the  north  boundary,  will  be 
980  miles  in  length;  and,  if  continued  southerly,  will 
strike  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulph  at  330  miles 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  at  a point 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulph,  in  latitude  29  degrees  30 
minutes  north,  and  in  longitude  14  degrees  west  of 
the  capitol;  its  whole  length  will  be  1,310  miles, 
equal  to  twice  the  length, of  the  kingdom  of  France. 

Between  the  west  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  first  meridian  above  described,  are 

37  ranges. 

Between  the  first  and  second  15  do. 

Between  the  second  and  third  24$  do. 

Between  the  third  and  fifth  16  do. 

Between  the  fifth  and  the  west 
boundary  of  Howard  county,  in 
Missouri,  32$  do. 

125  ranges  or 

750  miles. 

The  principles  of  this  system  have  governed  the 
public  surveysin  Alabama , Mississippi  and  Louisiana; 
and  will,  unquestionably,  be  adhered  to  until  the 
public  surveys  shall  reach  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  river,  in  longitude  48  degrees  west  of  the 
capitol. 

It  has  been  said  that  “man  brings  down  the  Hea- 
vens to  the  earth,  for  his  convenience.”  A few  geo- 
graphical positions  on  the  map  of  the  public  surveys, 
being  accumtely  determined  by  astronomical  obser- 
vations, it  is  obvious  that,  with  very  little  difficulty, 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  every  far m,  and  of  eve- 
ry log-hut  and  court  house,  may  be  ascertained  with 
great  precision.  This  system  owes  its  chief  practical 
excellence  to  the  genius  and  the  labors  of  a distin- 
guished mathematician  andnatural philosopher, col. 
.fared  Mansfield, now  of  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  who  was  surveyor  general  several  years. 

About  sixty  million  acres  (twice  the  extent  of  En- 
gland) have  been  surveyed;  (59,757,020)  of  which, 
in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
are  39,564,700  acres;  and,  in  Louisiana , Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  20,192,320  acres. 

So  wise,  beautiful  and  perfect  a system  was  never 
before  adopted  by  any  government  or  nation  on 
earth.  It  is  the  (teorte  cliaseise„,>  the  divided  feast  of 
Ilomer.  The  government,  with  a temper  and  spirit 
truly  parental,  has  divided,  for  the  children  of  the 
republic,  that  patrimony  in  which  they  all  have  a 
rght  and  an  interest.  j.  MEIGS. 

General  land  office,  Line  29, 1819, 


The  Hydrophobia. 

We  have  lately  heard  much  about  the  plant  com- 
monly called  the  Scullcap  as  a cure  for  the  hydro- 
phobia. The  following  narrative  seems  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  beyond  a doubt,  that  a remedy  for 
this  truly  horrible  disease,  is  at  length  ascer- 
tained. 

From  the  M.  York  Evening  Post . 

We  now  redeem  our  promise  by  giving  the  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  James  Cann,  who  was  bitteq 
by  a mad  dog,  and  cured  by  the  plant  called  scufi- 
cap,  drawn  up  and  furnished  us  by  his  two  physi- 
cians. 

“Early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  10th  June,  I 
was  called  upon  by  James  Cann,  who  requested  me 
to  dress  his  right  hand,  which  bad  just  been  bitten 
bv  a dog  he  believed  was  mad.  Upon  examination, 
I found  the  dog’s  teeth  had  penetrated  deep  into 
the  muscular  part  of  the  thumb,  between  its  meta- 
carpal bone  and  that  of  the  fore  finger,  and  that 
the  skin  was  but  little  lacerated.  From  the  situa- 
tion and  depth  of  the  wound,  I deemed  extirpation 
inexpedient,  and  directed  superficial  dressing’s, 
j telling  him  at  the  same  time,  if  the  dog  should 
'.prove  to  have  been  mad,  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
las  a plant  had  been  discovered,  (shewing  him  a 
‘ drawing  of  the  scullcap,  in  the  Evening  Post,) 
which  had  never  been  known  to  fail  in  such  cases, 
when  properly  administered.  In  the  evening  I 
saw  him  again,  and  then  advised  him  to  call  on  Jes- 
se Williams,  the  son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Westchester,  and  procure  from  him  a quantity  of 
scullcap.  He  did  so,  and  obtained  about  three 
ounces  of  the  dried  herb,  finely  cut  up,  with  direc- 
tions to  put  a tea-spoon  full  and  an  half  of  it  in  a 
quart  of  warm  water,  and  to  drink  half  a pint  of 
this  infusion  morning  and  night,  for  two  successive 
days,  and  on  the  third  to  omit  it  and  take  a tea- 
spoon full  of  flour  of  sulphur.  In  this  manner  Wil- 
liams directed  the  scullcap  and  sulphur  to  be  alter- 
nately used  for  forty  days;  during  which  time,  exer- 
j cise  was  to  be  avoided  and  an  abstemious  diet  ob- 
served: he  thought  the  wound  required  no  other 
| attention  than  simple  dressing.  Mr.  Cann  strictly 
j followed  the  above  directions,  and  remained  free 
; from  complaint  till  Thursday  the  17th.  About  noon 
i he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  sent  for  me.  I found 
j him  laboring  under  frightful  spasms  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  neck;  his  face  was  drawn  towards 
| the  right  shoulder,  his  head  convulsively  shaken, 
jhe  ground  his  teeth  with  violence, »his  eyes  had  a 
! wild  and  terrific  stare,  and  Ins  whole  aspect  was 
I appalling;  but  the  spasm  soon  subsided,  and  lie  be- 
: came  perfectly  calm.  Upon  enquiry,  I found  he  was 
first  attacked  with  a shivering,  then  a pricking  or 
tingling  sensation  about  the  parts  bitten,  extend- 
ing over  the  hand  and  running  up  the  arm,  accom- 
panied with  slight  involuntary  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm;  to  these  succeeded  a 
sense  of  tightness  about  the  chest  and  throat;  imme- 
diately after  which  followed  the  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck,  above  de- 
scribed. I found  his  pulse  and  breathing  regular 
and  natural  during  the  intervals;  but  when  the  pa- 
roxysms tvere  approaching,  they  became  hurried 
and  irregular,  and  continued  so  till  the  spasms 
had  gone  off,  when  he  complained  of  slight  pain  in 
ithe  rig*ht  breast,  together  with,  a soreness  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  back  part  of  the  neck.  Liquids  he  took 
without  difficulty,  nor  did  pouring  water  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  in  his  presence,  produce  any  per- 
ceptible distress;  neither  din  the  sight  of  the  surface 
of  a polished  mirror , or  the  waving  of  a white  curtain. 
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sensibly  affect  him.  His  paroxysms  returned  at  ir- 
regular intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes;  their 
duration  being  from  one  to  two  minutes.  His  bow- 
els being  constipated,  I gave  him  a scruple  of  calo- 
mel, andffiirected  him  to  drink  his  tea  (which,  upon 
inspection,  I found  very  weak)  as  strong  as  it  could 
be  made — to  take  it  warm,  and  in  as  large  quanti- 
ties as  liis  stomach  would  bear — using  it  as  his  only 
drink.* 

“18th.  Early  in  the  morning,  Dr.  Robson  saw  him 
with  me,  and  continued  to  see  him  afterwards.  We 
learnt  that  some  unauthorised  person  had  taken  10 
or  12  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm  the  night  before; 
that  his  cathartic  had  operated  freely  during  the 
night;  he  had  taken  largely  of  his  tea,  and  thought 
himself  better;  the  spasms,  however  still  severe,  but 
not  quite  so  frequent*  We  directed  him  to  con- 
tinue his  tea  as  yesterday. 

“19th.  This  morning  we  found  him  cheerful;  he 
"hac! passed  a tolerably  good  night;  feels  much  bet- 
ter than  yesterday;  his  spasms  moderating  conside- 
rably, both  in  violence  and  frequency.  He  still 
continued  his  tea  as  before.  In  the  afternoon  a 
shower  of  rain  fell,  at  sight  of  which,  and  the  rip- 
pling of  the  water  in  the  gutter,  his  spasms  return- 
ed in  quick  succession,  and  with  more  violence 
than  they  had  done  at  any  other  time  during  the 
day,  and  produced  in  him  sensations  that,  to  use 
Iiis  mvn  expression,  he  could  not  bear  to  look  at  it, 
and  was  obliged  to  turn  away. 

“20th.  We  saw  him  about  noon;  he  was  not  so 
well;  his  spasms  rather  more  frequent  and  severe; 
leaving  him  with  a disagreeable  feeling  in  his  head, 
and  an  acute  pain  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  Upon 
enquiring  whether  he  still  continued  his  tea,  he  re- 
plied, that,  at  Williams’  direction,  it  was  omitted 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a dose  of  sulphur;  on 
whicn  we  immediately  ordered  his  scullcap  to  be 
■resumed,  and  not  again  to  omit  it  unless  directed 
by  us;  lie  did  so,  and  again  found  his  spasms  to  sub- 
side. 

“21st.  Tie  said  he  felt  like  a new  man;  his  spasms 
had  nearly  left  him;  still  continued  in  the  use  of  his 
tea  as  before. 

“22d,  He  had  no  spasms,  nor  did  he  complain  of 
anything  but  weakness.  We  directed  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  use  of  the  scullcap  three  or  four  weeks 
longer 

“July  13th.  We  saw  him,  he  felt  no  uneasiness 
whatever,  and  has  been  free  from  complaint  ever 
since  we  last  visited  him. 

“To  enable  the  reader  to  form  just  conclusions 
respecting  the  character  of  the  above  case,  we  will 
state  the  result  of  our  enquiries  and  observations, 
co'ncerningthe  rabid  state  of  the  animal  which  had 
inflicted  the  bite. 

“The  dog  was  young  and  gentle,  and  had  never 
shown  marks  of  ill  temper  until  the  day  before  he 
bitCann,  when  he  snapped  at  and  attempted  tobite  a 
man,  without  provocation,  who  heretofore  had  been 
familiar  with  him.  He  was  confined  over  night, 
but  broke  loose  early  the  next  morning,  the  10th, 
when  Cann  on  his  way  to  work  met  him  the  dog 
came  trotting  along,  and’Cann  thinks  would  have 
gone  on  without  noticing  him,  if  he  had  not,  when 
opposite,  called  him  by  name,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
patting  his  head  when  the  dog  seized  him  by  the 
ha^nd,  made  two  snaps,  and  passed  on  without  look- 

*Mrs Williams,  the  daughter  of  Lewis,  being  in- 
formed of  Gann’s  violent  attack,  sent  him  word  by 
his  wife,  that  he  must  make  his  tea  as  strong  as  dye, 
and  drink  it  warm,  and  as  much  as  he  could  bear. — 

Ed.  E.  P, 


ing  up;  a few  yards  further  on  he  snapped  at  and 
quarrelled  with  three  strange  dogs;  he  next  bit  a 
neighbor’s  dog  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
play,  and  as  an  apprentice  of  his  master  was  attempt- 
ing to  tie  him  with  a rope,  he  snapped  at  and  tore 
off  a part  of  his  trowsers. 

“Behaviour  like  this,  so  opposite  to  his  usual 
mildness,  excited  serious  apprehension;  he  was  im- 
mediately tied  in  a wood  house.  While  thus  con- 
fined, he  eat  sparingly,  but  lapped  water  freely;  he 
snapped  at  his  master;  was  restless,  howling  violent- 
ly, and  gnawing  furiously  at  the  door  of  his  prison. 
By  the  evening,  when  we  saw  him,  he  had  gnawed 
a large  whole  through  the  door,  in  doing  which  he 
had  lacerated  his  mouth,  and  broken  off' several  of 
his  teeth  against  the  nails  of  the  batting — At  tins 
time,  after  many  attempts,  he  lapped  a little  water, 
and  then  upset  the  vessel  which  contained  it;  refus- 
ed food,  and  snapped  at  the  approach  of  his  mas- 
ter; his  eyes  were  watery  and  dull,  sometimes  clos- 
ed, then  suddenly  opened,  when  he  snapped  at  ima- 
ginary objects.  He  now  broke  his  rope,  and  as 
no  one  dared  approach  him  to  replace  it,  believing 
him  mad,  he  was  shot.  Our  next  enquiry  was  after 
the  dogs  which  had  been  bitten  by  tins  one,  but  we 
found  they  had  all  been  destroyed,  except  the  one 
last  mentioned. 

“This  dog  was  securedthe  same  day  he  was  bitten, 
and  put  in  a cool,  airy  and  dry  cellar:  and  was  regu- 
larly fed,  and  continued  well  until  the  6th  of  July. 
He  then  began  to  show  symptoms  of  canine  madness; 
the  under  jaw  fell;  hisfood  dropped  from  his  mouth, 
when  he  attempted  to  eat;  he  made  many  efforts  to 
drink,  frequently  burying  his  nose  in  the  water,  but 
did  not  appear  to  swallow;  he  was  obedient  to  his 
master’s  command;  was  dull  and  moping  but  would 
occasionally  snap  at  imaginary  objects,  in  the  air  or 
on  the  floor;  his  eyes  were  languid  and  watery, , 
and  considerable  frothy  saliva  was  discharged  from 
his  mouth.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  (the  7th) 
he  was  much  -weaker,  particularly  in  the  hinder 
parts,  producing  slight  staggering;  his  tongue  was 
livid  and  brown;  slimy  fluid  was  observed  to  run  out 
of  his  mouth.  On  the  8th,  he  would  snap  at  his 
chain,  or  any  object  that  touched  him;  was  thirsty, 
and  lapped  water  very  frequently,  without  being 
able  to  swallowany;  his  tongue  was  darker,  and  his 
debility  increased  rapidly;  he  would  not  eat,  and 
staggered  very  much  when  he  attempted  to  walk. 

“9th.  The  dog  appeared  much  weaker;  seldom 
got  up,  except  by  compulsion,  and  soon  fell  down 
again.  He  appeared  blind  in  his  right  eye — his 
back  much  curved. 

“10th.  He  was  unable  to  stand;  had  spasmodic 
twitchings  of  all  his  muscles;  would  yet  snap  at  any 
object  that  touched  him;  towards  evening  he  g’rew 
worse,  and  died  some  time  in  the  night. 

“The  above  statement  of  facts  was  drawn  up,  for 
publication,  at  the  request  of  several  respectable 
gentlemen,  and  is  submitted  without  remark. 

c W.  STILLWELL. 

(Signed)  £ BENJ.  R.  ROBSON.” 


Foreign  Articles. 

Oil  EAT  BUITAIX  AND  IH.EI.AXn. 

Many  families  of  Quakers  are  preparing  to  leave 
England  for  the  United  States. 

There  is  a rumor  about  a revival  of  the  property 
tax.  It  seems  that  additional  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  two  millions  and  a half  per  annum,  are  needful  to 
keep  the  government  a-going. 

June  3 — 3 per  cent,  consols  65  7-8.  But  a loan 
j being  announced,  the  consols  Voss  to  76  1-2!  The 
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amount  of  the  loan  does  not  seem  settled — one  ac- 
count says  it  will  be  for  12,  another  for  30  millions. 

Counterfeits  of  Russian  bank  bills,  to  the  amount 
of  1,400,000  rubles,  are  said  to  have  been  discover 
edin  London. 

Curious  Mistake  — X Dublin  paper  says,  “A  per- 
son who  held  an  official  situation  in  Dublin,  whose 
wife  had  caught  the  typhus  fever,  had  sent  her  to 
the  hospital  for  recovery.  Having  received  infor- 
mation of  her  death,  he  brought  her  home  to  his 
house;  and,  according  the  Irish  fashion,  had  her 
waked  for  several  nights:  he  then  invited  several  of 
his  relations,  and  conveyed  her  several  miles  into 
tiie  country,  where  she  was  buried,  Having  called 
at  the  hospital  about  a week  afterwards  for  her 
clothes  (whether  to  his  sorrow  or  no  we  cannot 
sav)  he  found*  his  wife  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  home  with  him.  The  woman  he  had 
buried  in  mistake  was  a poor  friendless  pauper,  who 
other  wise  would  have  been  buried  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish.” 

Poor  rates,  &c.  In  a late  debate  in  the  British 
house  of  commons,  Mr.  P.  Moore,  one  cf  the  mem- 
bers for  Coventry,  took  occasion  to  state  the  dis- 
tressed situation  of  his  constituents.  From  this  state- 
ment we  select  a few  facts.  The  poor’s  rates  had 
been  increased  to  45  shillings,  equal  to  ten  dollars, 
an  acre,  and  on  house  rent  cue  poor’s  rate  was  ad- 
vanced to  19s  in  the  pound.  How  this  must  press 
upon  small  landholders  and  people  in  middling  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  obvious.  Let  us  now  hear  what 
the  member  from  Coventry  says  of  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes,  principally  ribband  weavers.— 
He  divides  them  into  five  classes,  ad  of  them  work- 
ing 96  hours  in  the  week  or  16  hours  in  the  day. 
The  first  class  receive  for  their  labor  ten  shilling  a 
week  or  two  pence  half  penny  an  hour.  The  se- 
cond class  gains  five  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week. 
The  third  class  earns  two  shilling  and  nine  pence 
per  week,  which  is  working  at  the  rate  of-  four 
hours  for  five  farthings,  ( he  two  remaining  classes 
receive  two  shillings  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
a week,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  nine  hours 
for  a single  half-penny.  In  addition  to  this  excessive 
labor  and  very  reduced  pay,  Mr.  Moore  says,  that 
these  distresses  have  been  of  so  long  continuance, 
that  the  funds  of  all  their  friendly  societies  and  sa- 
ving banks  are  exhausted.  The  population  of  Co- 
ventry we  presume  to  be  30,000.  Dem.  Press. 

State  of  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  a debate  in  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  repeal  of  the  window 
tax  in  Ireland,  the  following  queries  to  the  church 
wardens  of  the  different  parishes  in  Dublin,  were 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Grattan: 

“1st.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish? — 2d. 
The  number  inhabited? — 3d.  The  number  to  be  let 
whether  occupied  or  not? — 4th.  The  number  of  in- 
solvencies? 

[Wc  have  thrown  the  answers  into  a tabular  form 


stand  those 

on  which  the  taxes  are  not  paid.] 
Whole  vo. 

In 

Parishes . 

houses. 

shut  up. 

to  let. 

insolvent,  arrear. 

St.  Mark’s 

— 

85 

50 

130 

— 

St.  Andeon’s 

. 400 

— 

— 

95 

147 

St.  Jumps’ 

700 

50 

150 

— 

350 

St.  Nicholas’ 

84 

14 

— 

35 

— 

St.  Mar}  ’s 

1500 

271 

— 

291 

— 

St.  Thomas’ 

*1458 

— 

— 

146 

— 

St.  Catharine's 

tlS87 

— 

— 

105 

— 

St.  Bridal  i’s 

630 

103 

— 

57 

— 9 

St.  Andre  w’s 

650 

— 

— 

129 

— ' 

Ws-rhwrgfs 

267 

— 

— 

37 

— 

St.  MicfcatTs 

111 

11 

— 

42 

— 

*•150  returned  as  waste, 
t HO'} down  or  in  ruins;  90  waste. 


The  following  is  a statement  *of  the  amount  of 
manufactures,  and  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchan- 
dize, exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from  Great 
Britain,  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  year  ending 
1819,  Jan.  5tb,  56,000,000 

1818, 53,000,000 

1817, 51,000,000 

1816, 51, 00o,000 

1815, 6j,000,030 

1814, 56,000,000 

1813,  The  accounts  destroyed  by  fire. 

1812, 43,000,000 

1811, 32,000,000 

1810, 46,000,000 

FRANCE. 

The  crops  of  France  promise  abundance.  The 
country  is  said  to  be  perfectly  tranquil.  Marseilles 
has  had  an  accession  of  40,000  inhabitants  in  three 
years. 

Letters  from  Lyons  of  May  20,  speak  of  the  ex* 
traordinary  success,  in  that  town,  of  Mr.  Fabre 
d’Olivel,  who,  by  a peculiar  method  of  his  own, 
had  developed  the  faculty  of  hearing  in  many  deaf 
and  dumb,  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages.  The 
experiments  made  to  prove  the  fact  of  hearing, 
were  in  the  apartment  M.  Mottel  Degerand,  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  in  presence  of 
more  than  two  hundred  persons — among  whom 
were  baron  Rambaud,  the  mayor,  the  members  of 
tlie  municipal  council,  and  many  ecclesiastics  and 
physicians. 

SPAIN. 

It  is  now  said,  that  two  74’ s and  three  frigates 
have  sailed  for  Lima,  and  that  the  grand  expedition, 
now  rated  at  10,000  men,  will  leave  Cadiz  about 
the  1st  of  Sept.  .\nd  what  will  10,000  men  do,  if 
they  ever  get  to  Buenos  Ayres? 

GERMANY. 

There  is  a great  stir  about  certain  societies  ofyoung 
men  at  the  universities,  called  the  “ Teutonic  associa- 
tion,”— it  is  feared  they  have  some  seditious  inten- 
tions. Jt  seems  as  if  something  were  brewing. 

Germany  appears  much  agitated— in  every  part' 
the  principles  of  just  and  free  government  are  can- 
vassed and  supported.  They  are  now  occupied  in 
the  second  Bavarian  assembly  on  the  important  dis- 
cussion upon  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury — 
the  publicity  of  the  courts,  as  well  of  civil  as  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction— nothing  is  yet  decided.  (In  some 
parts  of  Europe,  the  courts  are  not  open  to  the  pub- 
lic— the  prisoner,  the  advocates  and  the  judges,  arc 
only  allowed  to  enter  the  room.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

A great  number  of  Swiss  peasants  are  passing 
down  the  Rhine,  to  take  shipping  for  the  United 
States. 

EAST  INDIES. 

A letter  from  Calcutta  received  in  London,  states, 
that  muslin  shaw  ls  which  cost  in  London  twelve  or 
fourteen  shillings  a piece,  have  sold  at  auction  in 
Calcutta  for  one  shilling  each.  India  is  glutted  with 
British  manufactures. 

HATTI. 

TheHaytian  newspapers  give  a splendid  account 
of  the  visit  and  reception  of  the  British  admiral  sir- 
Home  Popham,  at  Cape  Henry.  He  dined  with  the 
duke  of  Marmelade,  attended  a ball,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  “his  majesty”  the  king,  who  received  him. 
graciously,  8cc.  &c. 

MEXICO. 

We  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last,  that  a project 
was  on  foot  to  seize  upon  the  proiince  of  Texas, 
and  to  establish  an  independent  government  there- 
in. We  have  ample  confirmation  of  the  existence  of 
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this  scheme.  The  following- letter  gives  us  the  most 
precise  account  that  we  have  met  with — 

Natchitoches , June  7, 1819.  “Some  troops,  (to  the 
number  of  400,)  which  arrived  here  yesterday  will 
cross  the  Sabine  to-morrow,  and  raise  the  standard 
of  independence.  When  the  whole  are  assembled, 
they  will  be  under  the  immediate  command  of' gen. 
Bernardo,  who  is  daily  expected  from  Procon  Point, 
with  one  thousand  men. 

“We  have  just  received  accounts  from  gen.  Mina; 
and  instead  of  his  having  been  beheaded,  and  his 
army  disbanded,  he  has  been  very  successful,  and 
is  now  in  possession  of  several  important  posts.  I 
have  just  conversed  with  the  young’ gentleman  who 
brought  the  information.  He  belonged  to  the  de- 
tachment commanded  by  col.  Aury,  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  when  that  detachment  met  with  its  mis- 
fortune, and  sent  to  Laboyere,*  where  he  saw  an 
officer  of  Mina’s  (a  spy)  who  gave  him  the  above 
information.” 

The  royal  troops  in  the  province,  it  is  said,  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  300;  and  the  people,  few 
in  numbers,  however,  do  not  seemto  be  well  affect- 
ed to  king  Ferdinand.  The  United  States’  authori- 
ties have  interfered  to  prevent  this  expedition,  but 
without  success.  The  adventurers  are  chiefly  from 
Mississippi.  The  New  Orleans  papers  have  also  re- 
ports that  Mina  is  living,  and  at  the  head  of  a re- 
spectable force.  We  do  not  believe  it.  The  purpose 
of  the  rumor  is  to  raise  recruits. 

The  province  of  Texas  is  said  to  be  600  miles 
wide,  and  about  1000  long — and  blessed  with  a cli- 
mate to  produce  sugar,  coff  ee,  cotton,  &c.  as  well  as 
all  sorts  of  grain,  in  abundance;  and  withal  very 
healthy. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Gazette  Fixtraordinary  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Saturday, 
April  17th,  1819 — Translated  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Negotiation  between  the  deputies  of  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental and  those  of  the  United  Pi  ovinces  of  South  Ame- 
rica f 

The  commissioners  of  the  combined  armies,  who 
signed  the  armistice  of  the  5th  ult.  in  Rosario,  as- 
sembled in  St.  Lorenzo,  conformably  to  the  5th  ar- 
ticle of  the  armistice.  They  were  presented  by 
the  government  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  covenant,  by  the  captain  gene- 
ral, and  auxiliary  commander  in  chief  of  Peru,  Don 
Manuel  Belgrano,  who  agrees  to  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

1st.  That  the  armistice  be  continued  with  the 
same  good  faith  and  mutual  correspondence,  which 
has  been  observed  until  now,  by  both  parties,  and 
to  confirm  it  more  strongl}’,  the  armies  and  squad- 
rons of  the  United  Provinces  shall  evacuate  the  ter- 
ritory of  Santa  Fee;  the  auxiliary  forces  of  which 
shall,  in  return,  collect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sala- 
do;  and  each  respectively  shall  be  ready  to  march 
on  the  16th  inst. 

2d.  With  the  great  object  of  a general  adjust- 
ment, which  shall  seal  forever  the  concord  of  peo- 
ple who  are  brethren,  deputies  shall  be  appointed, 
amply  authorized  by  the  government  of  Santa  Fee, 
and  that  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Parana;  they 
shall  give  notice  of  the  result  of  the  negociation  in 
this  place,  the  8th  of  next  May. 

3d.  The  troops  of  the  United  Provinces,  between 
the  riversy  shall  retire  without  stopping;  to  effect 
this,  there  shall  be  an  officer,  with  orders,  (in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  the  commandant  of  the  Pro- 


* How  this  young  man  escaped  from  Laboyere, 
the  ietster^does  not  state. 


vince)  relating  to  the  landing  of  the  troops  and  the 
necessary  boats  and  provisions  for  their  transporta- 
tion to  St.  Nicholas. 

4th.  The  free  communication  between  the  armies 
of  the  United  Provinces,  shall  be  expedited  through 
the  territory  of  Santa  Fee-  -but  no  body  of  troops, 
exceeding  25,  shall  passat  once — and  they  shall  pay 
for  the  assistance  given  them  whenever  they  ask  an 
escort. 

5th.  That  the  transfer  may  be  hastened  on  all 
sides,  relays  shall  be  established,  which  have  been 
neglected  Owingtocircumstances;  and  all  the  ways 
and  roads  for  commerce  and  communication  with 
Santa  Fee,  and  other  points  between  the  riverst  and 
upper  shore  of  the  Parana,  shall  be  left  completely 
free,  and  without  any  restraint— as  shall  also  be  the 
points  subject  to  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

6th.  In  both  territories,  thieves  may  be  pursued, 
who  endanger  the  security  of  the  roads  and  that  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  peaceable  possession  oftheir 
dwellings — and  force  may  be  employed  for  pro- 
tection, as  the  case  requires;  but  on  no  other  occa- 
sion shall  an  armed  force  be  called  into  action. 

7th.  During  the  present  armistice,  whatever  dif- 
ficulties occur,  shall  be  settled  by  pacific  and  me- 
diatory means,  without  recurring  to  arms,  before 
making  the  ordinary  reclamations.  And  thus  we 
conclude  this  covenant,  signed  twice  by  the  commis- 
sioners. 

Ratified  by  the  commandants,  Estanisalo  Lopez, 
and  Manuel  Belgrano. 

From  the  New  York  Gazette. 

H.  E.  Don  Jose  San  Martin,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  united  armies  of  Andes  and  Chili, grand  offi- 
cer of  the  legion  of  merit,  &c.  to  all  the  freemen 
and  inhabitants  of  Peru. 

Citizens!  In  addressing  you,  I am  actuated  only 
by  the  feelings  with  w hich  a freeman  must  address 
an  oppressed  people.  The  events  which  have  trans- 
pired within  the  last  nine  years,  have  established 
the  solemn  powers  of  the  independent  states  of 
Chili,  and  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, by  whom  I am  ordered  to  enter  your  territory,  to 
defend  the  cause  of  your  liberty.  That  cause  is 
identified  with  their  own,  with  that  of  the  whole 
world,  and  the  means  entrusted  to  me  are  adequate 
to  the  accomplishment  of  so  sound  an  object. 

Ever  since  the  wfish  for  liberty  was  first  evinced 
in  several  parts  of  America,  the  Spanish  agents  have 
struggled  to  extinguish  the  light  which  was  to  slieW 
the  Americans  their  chains.  The  revolution  began 
to  bring  forth  prodigies  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
vice-roy  of  Peru,  dreading  its  progress,  endeavored 
to  persuade  you  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  extin- 
guish in  every  inhabitant  of  Lima,  even  the  senti- 
ment of  their  sufferings  and  ignominy.  The  world 
saw  with  indignation  American  blood  shed  by  Ame- 
ricans, and  began  to  doubt  whether  the  slaves  were 
as  guilty  as  their  tyrants,  and  whether  these  were 
to  be  more  despised  who  presumed  to  oppress  li- 
berty, than  those  wrho  dare  not  to  defend  it.  War 
raged  in  this  innocent  country,  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  combinations  of  despotism,  the  rightss  of  man 
began  to  be  asserted  and  to  triumph  in  the  midst  of 
political  dissentions.  Thousands  of  Americans  have 
fallen  in  the  field  of  honor  or  by  the  hands  of  hired 
assassins;  but  the  principles  maintained  from  the 
purest  motives  have  daily  acquired  strength,  and 
time,  which  regenerates  all'political  societies,  will 
soonshewr  the  sentiments  of  the  Peruvians,  and  de- 
cide the  fate  of  South  America.  1 

Iconic  not  as  a conqueror  to  establish  another  des- 
potism; the  state  of  things  had  paved  the  way  fby, 
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your  political  emancipation,  in  which  I am  only  an 
instrument  of  justice  and  an  agent  of  destiny.  Aware 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  I have  studied  to  accomplish 
my  object  in  the  manner  most  compatible  with  the 
interest  and  happiness  of  the  Peruvians.  Aiterthe 
splendid  victory  of  Maipu,  far  from  indulging  the 
just  feelings  of  revenge  against  a barbarous  aggres- 
sor, or  the  desire  of  retaliating  the  calamities  inflict- 
ed on  tlie  Chilian*},  my  conduct  has  afforded  the 
strongest  proof  of  nty  pacific  sentiments,  i addres- 
sed your  vice-roy  under  date  of  the  11th  of  April 
last,  representing  to  him  the  trying  juncture  of  af- 
fairs, impressing  upon  him  the  strength  of  our  two 
states  if  closely  united,  and  the  efficiency  of  their 
armies— in  short  the  inequality  of  the  struggle 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  I represented  to 
him  that  he  alone  must  be  answerable  for  all  the 
Consequences  of  war;  to  avoid  which  1 proposed  to 
him  to  convene  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Lima, 
and  to  represent  to  them  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
government  of  Chili  and  of  the  United  Provinces, 
to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  their  rights,  and  to 
allow  them  to  adopt  such  a form  of  government  as 
they  should  decree,  promising  that  I would  submit 
to  their  decisions,  which  should  regulate  my  ope- 
rations. This  liberal  proposition  was  rejected  with 
contemptuous  threats,  and  I am  thus  driven  by  jus- 
tice and  common  right  to  the  last  resort  of  force. 
The  blood  which  shall  be  shed  in  this  conflict,  will 
recoil  on  the  tyrants  and  their  proud  satellites. 

The  sincerity  of  my  intentions  has  been  equally 
conspicuous  since  the  battle  of  Chacabuco.  The 
Spanish  army  was  completely  defeated:  Chili  de- 

clared herself  an  independent  state,  and  her  inhabi- 
tants began  to  enjoy  in  safety  their  property  and 
the  fruits  of  liberty.  This  example  is  the  surest 
pledge  of  my  conduct.  The  tyrants,  accustomed  to 
misrepresent  facts,  in  order  to  light  the  torch  of 
discord,  have  unblushinglv  asserted  that  the  mode- 
ration of  the  victorious  army  in  Chili,  was  prompted 
only  by  their  interest.  Be  it  so.  Does  it  not  prove 
that  our  interest  is  in  unison  with  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  Can  there  be  a surer  pledge?  Can  there 
be  a safer  foundation  for  confidence?  T be  effect 


nign  influence  over  the  immense  regions  nature  has 
allotted  to  us. 

Americans!  The  armioe  of  an  insolent  tyrmt 
spread  terror  among  a people  whom  they  oppress; 
but  those  I have  the  honor  to  command,  compelled 
to  fight  against  tyranny,  promise  only  friendship  and 
proteciionto  their  brethren,  and  wish  only  to  deli- 
ver them  from  bondage.  I pledge  my  sacred  honor 
for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  this  promise.  1 have 
made  known  to  you  my  intentions  and  my  duty— 
your  conduct  will  shew  whether  you  know  your 
own,  and  whether  you  deserve  to  be  hailed  as  the 
true  sons  of  Peru. 

European  Spaniards!  I come  not  for  your  de- 
struction. I come  not  to  spread  devastation. — 
The  object  of  the  war  is  to  protect  the  honest 
and  peaceful  inhabitants,  and  to  promote  their 
welfare.  Your  future  happiness  depends  on  the 
prosperity  and  independence  of  America.  Your 
eternal  shame  will  flow  only  from  your  opposition. 
You  are  sensible  that  Spain  is  reduced  to  the 
last  stage  of  weakness  and  corruption.  The  reve- 
nues are  exhausted;  the  state  is  burthened  with 
an  enormous  debt,  and  what  is  still  worse,  ter- 
ror and  distrust  forming  the  basis  of  her  public 
measures,  have  reduced  the  nation  to  a state  of 
gloomy  pusillanimity  and  mute  despondency.  The 
liberty  of  Peru  alone  can  afford  you  a secure  retreat. 
Who  of  you  are  without  relations  or  friends  in 
America?  It  depends  only  on  yourselves  to  consti- 
tute a family  of  brothers.  Respect  to  persons,  to 
property,  and  to  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  are  the 
principles  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  those  I now 
solemnly  guarantee. 

Inhabitants  of  Peru!  The  eyes  of  all  the  world 
are  fixed  upon  you.  You  will  destroy  the  prejudi- 
ces which  have  existed  against  you  for  nine  years. 
Should  the  world  behold  you  now  improve  this  fa- 
vorable occasion,  your  attitude  and  your  power  will 
inspire  respect.  Consider  the  destinies  of  thousands 
of  future  generations.  When  the  common  rights 
of  men,  so  long  withheld  from  so  many  Peruvians, 
shall  be  established,  I shall  be  happy  to  unite  my- 
self with  those  institutions  which  shall  have  secured 


doubtless  will  be  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants  from ! 1 sl,‘a1'  h,av,e  Sratified  th,c  ,deareat  wi?*f n’>' 

Lima;  and  as  the  result  of  victory  the  capital  of 
Peru  will  behold,  for  the  first  time,  her  citizens  as- 


sembling to  adopta  government,  of  their  free  choice, 
and  to  take  their  seat  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  union  of  the  three  independent  states 
will  inspire  Spain  with  a sentiment  of  her  imbecili- 
ty, and  all  other  nations  with  respect.— Let  a cen- 
tral congress,  composed  of  the  representatives  from 
the  three  states^,  impart  new  vigor  to  their  respec- 
tive organization,  and  let  the  constitution  of  each 
state  be  established  in  the  midst  of  intelligence,  of 
concord,  and  of  universal  hope.  The  annals  of  time 
exhibits  no  revolution  so  splendid  in  its  object,  so 
indispensable  to  a people,  so  illustrious  in  the  unit- 
ed wishes  of  so  many  hearts. 

Let  us  follow  with  confidence  the  bright  career 
which  destiny  unfolds  to  us.  Under  the  empire  of 
new  laws  and  new  authority,  the  same  activity  which 
achieved  the  revolution,  will  sustainin  every  species 
of  labor  and  multiply  the  blessings  of  society.  In  the 
first  days  of  peace,  the  mins  which  these  grand  politi- 
cal convulsions  shall  have  spread  over  this  continent, 
shall  become  like  volcanic  lava,  which  in  time  fer- 
tilises the  same  fields  over  which  it  has  rolled  its 
devastating  torrents.  Then  shall  your  land  smile 
in  all  the  luxuriancy  of  uature — then  shall  splendid 
cities  arise  embellished  with  the  monuments  of  arts 
and-  science — then  shall  commerce  spread  his  be- 


tion  of  my  life.  JOSEDE  SAN  MARTIN. 

H.  Q.  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Nov.  13,  1818. 

From  (he  New- York  Evening  Fust. 

Gazette  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Wednesday, 
olst  of  March,  1819. 

The  official  deputy  of  this  government,  near  that  of 
Chili,  to  his  excellency  the  supreme  director,  8th 
instant: 

Excellent  Sir — I announce  to  you  that  I have  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  arrival,  at  Valparaiso,  of  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  frigate  Andromache,  from  Cal- 
lao, whence  she  sailed  13th  ult.  Although  no  of- 
ficial communications  have  been  received  from  the 
governor  of  Valparaiso,  yet  by  a letter  I have  in  hand, 
from  an  individual  there,  and  by  the  reading  of  others 
from  respectable  persons,  we  learn  that  on  the  14th, 
the  commander  of  the  Andromache  spoke  admiral 
lord  Cochrane,  40  miles  off  Callao;  his  fleet  consist- 
ing of  the  ship  general  San  Martin  and  the  frigates 
O’Higgins  ancl  Lautaro;  and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  information  received  of  the  state  of  the  port,  the 
vice  admiral  was  determined  to  attack  it  on  the  17th. 

The  enemy,  according  to  well  attested  notices, 
have  laid  the  frigates  Venganza,  Esmeralba,  Cleopa- 
tra, and  other  ships  of  war  of  the  Lima  squadroq, 
under  the  gams  of  the  batteries',  to  defend  the  por£ 
m case  of  an  attack;  which  they  begin  to  fear  as  they 
have  heard  of  the  arrival  of  lord  Cochrane  in  Chill. 
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It  appears  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  progresses 
in  the  capital,  and  it  is  only  the  fear  of  the  soldiery 
which  restrains  the  populace. 

The  subjoined  list  comprises  all  the  land  forces 
under  the  direction  of  the  viceroy  Pezuela. 

Complement  of  effective  land  forces  in  Lima. 


TROOPS. 

OFFICERS. 

Don  Carlos,  1st  battalion. 

, 844 

37 

Do.  2d  do. 

506 

14 

Do.  3d  do. 

712 

22 

Burgos,  (with  negroes) 

576 

17 

Arequipa,  do. 

444 

16 

Cantabria, 

267 

15 

No.  4 of  the  militia. 

482 

20 

Concordia, 

1500 

56 

Artillery, 

500 

18 

Cavalry, 

350 

20 

Dragoons, , v 

354 

24 

Vice-Iloy’s  Guard, 

150 

12 

6685 

271 
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The  president  of  the  United  States  has  turned 
his  steps  homeward,  and  may  soon  be  expected  at 
the  seat  of  government.  His  reception  at  Louisville 
and  Lexington,  Ky.  Was  very  splendid  - and  almost 
as  ceremonious  as  when  he  visited  Boston.  We 
shall  perhaps  recur  to  those  proceedings,  and  some 
of  a few  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
certain  of  the  addresses  and  replies,  for  reference- 
sake. 

On  Thursday  last,  350  emigrants  arrived  at  Balti- 
more—viz.  from  Guernsey  136;  St.  Andrews  30; 
Lubec  [from  St.  John’s]  87;  London  49;  Belfast  48. 

The  emigration  in  the  present  year  will  be  much 
larger  than  we  have  supposed  that  it  would  be  — 
but  most  of  the  emigrants,  except  by  way  of  Canada, 
reach  the  United  States  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July. 

Mr.  Campbell , our  minister  at  Petersburg,  lost 
three — all  the  children  which  he  carried  out  with 
him  from  this  country,  in  one  short  week. 

.Died,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  15th  inst.  Cant.  John 
Shrim,  in  the  57  th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
oldest  soldier  of  the  well  known  3rd,  or  Baltimore 
brigade,  and  for  25  years  commanded  the  oldest 
volunteer  company  in  this  city — it  was  also  one 
of  the  best;  and  though  often  enticed  to.leave  it  and 
claim  the  higher  rank  to  which  he  was  entitled,  he 
never  would  quit  it.  He  was  interred  with  military 
honors,  by  the  5th  regiment,  and  attended  to  the 
“narrow  house”  by  a large  concourse  of  citizens. 

Also,  in  Pittsfield,  Vermont,  in  June  last,  general 
Israel  Keith,  aged  about  70.  In  the  war  of  the 
revolution  he  was  an  aid  to  major  general  Heath, 
and  an  assistant  adjutant  general. 

Also,  in  the  town  of  Hope,  district  of  Maine,  on 
the  17tn  of  June  last,  Samuel  Pavsox,  aged  85. 
He  served  three  campaigns  in  the  French  wars; 
and  on  the  memorable  19th  April,  1775,  was  at  his 
plough  in  Sharon,  when  he  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  slaughter  at  Lexington,  when  he  im- 
mediately took  his  horse  from  the  plough,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  muster  the  minute  men  he  commanded, 
and  marched  to  drive  in  the  enemv.  Soon  after, 
he  raised  a company  of  volunteers  for  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  sold 
his  farm,  loaned  the  money  to  the  town  to  pay  her 
quota  of  soldiers,  received  payment  in  a depreciated 
paper  money,  and  then  emigrated  to  the  district  of 
Maine,  a n$  commenced  the  settlement  of  the  wil- 
d'erne^s. 


The  mail.  The  attempt  to  rob  the  mail,  as  men? 
tioned  in  our  last,  it  is  intimated,  had  nothing  in  it 
but  the  apprehension  of  the  driver  of  the  stage. 

A'exv  Fork.  At  a late  sitting  of  the  council  of  ap  - 
pointment  at  Albany,  many  officers  were  removed. 
Much  political  irritation  exists  in  this  state. 

Summary  justice.  After  a late  extensive  fire 
which  happened  at  Charleston,  a fellow  was  found 
secreting  some  goods  that  had*been  stolen  during 
the  calamity.  The  alternative. was  olfered  to  him, 
whether  he  would  be  prosecuted  at  law,  or  suffer 
punishment  on  the  spot;  he  chose  the  latter,  was 
tied  to  a tree,  received  fifty  lashes  well  laid  on,  and 
got  off  cfear,  having  restored  the  stolen  goods. 

British  emigrants.  It  is  announced  in  a N.  York 
paper  that  Mr.  Buchan  nan,  the  British  consul  there, 
is  “making  arrangements  for  the  location  in  Canada, 
of  numerous  British  subjects  who  had  emigrated  to 
the  United  States.”  This  paragraph  may  be  well 
“ understood ” by  the  fact,  that  on  the  20lh  instant 
145  emigrants  arrived  at  Philadelphia  alone,  by 
way  of  the  British  possessions  in  America:  100  also 
arrived  at  Alexandria  and  85  at  New  York,  on  the 
19th,  from  Moose  Island  and  Halifax. 

Expedition  to  the  ui*pek  Missouri-. — St.  Louis , 
June  19 — Col.  Chambers,  with  a battalion  of  the  l’iffe 
regiment  in  keel  boats,  seCout  from  Belle  Fontaine 
on  Monday  the  14th  inst.  to  ascend  the  Missouri  to 
Camp  Martin,  where  lieut.  col.  Morgan  is  in  com- 
mand with  several  companies  of  the  regiment. 

Col.  Atkinson’s  regiment,  6th  infantry,  is  at  Belle 
Fontaine,  and  we  believe  is  only  delayed  by  the  non 
arrival  of  some  of  the  steam  boats,  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  repacking  provisions,.  Col.  Atkinson 
commands  the  expedition. 

Arrived,  Wednesday  9th  inst.  the  Western  En- 
gineer, destined  for  the  Upper  Missouri.  Passen- 
gers, maj.  Long,maj.  Biddle,  Mr.  Graham, Mr.  Swift, 
Dr.  Jesup,  Dr.  Say,  Dr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Peale,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. 

The  Western  Engineer  anchored  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  town,  where  she  yet  lies.  In  passing  the 
Independence  and  St.  Louis,  then  at  anchor  before 
the  town,  she  was  saluted  by  these  vessels. 

The  bow  of  this  vessel  exhibits  the  form  of  a huge 
serpent,  black  and  scaly,  rising  out  of  the  water  from 
under  the  boat,  his  head  as  high  as  the  deck,  dart- 
ed forward,  his  mouth  open,  vomiting  smoke,  and 
apparently  carrying  the  boat  on  his  back.  From 
under  the  boat.,  at  its  stern,  issues  a stream  of  foam- 
ing water,  dashing  violently  along.  All  the  ma- 
chinery is  hid.  Three  small  brass  field  pieces,  mount- 
ed on  wheel  carriages,  stand  on  the  deck.  The 
boat  is  ascending  the  rapid  stream  at  the  rate  of  5 
miles  an  hour.  Neither  wind  or  human  hands  are 
seen  to  help  her;  and,  to  the  eye  of  ignorance,  the 
illusion  is  complete,  that  a monster  of  the  deep  car- 
ries her  on  his  back,  smoking  with  fatigue,  and 
lashing  the  waves  with  violent  exertion. 

Her  equipment  is  at  once  calculated  to  attract  and 
to  awe  the  savage.  Objects  pleasing  and  terrifying 
are  at  once  before  him: — artillery;  the  flag  of  the 
republic;  portraits  of  a white  man  and  an  Indian 
shaking  hands;  the  calumet  of  peace;  a sword;  then 
the  apparent  monster  with  a painted  vessel  on  his 
back,  the  sides  gaping  with  port-holes,  and  bristling 
with  guns.  Taken  altogether,  and  without  intelli- 
gence of  her  composition  and  design,  it  would  re- 
quire a daring  savage  to  approach  and  accost  her 
with  Hamlet’s  speech: 

“Be 'thou  a spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn’d, 

“Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blast  from  hell; 

“Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 

“Thou  eom’st  in  such  a questionable  shaped 
“That  I will  speak  with  thee”*— - 
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(jj»We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  article,  t 
which  immediately  follows,  underthe  head  of ‘Home  l 
industry  and  national  wealth,’  is,  in  all  respects,  as  it  i 
should  be,  yet  the  tiling's  recommended  and  for  the 
purposes  stated,  we  apprehend,  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. A long  and  laborious  sfatistical  article, 
touching  the  most  interesting  branch  of  political 
economy , which  is  to  give  to  labor  its  highest  state 
of  productiveness — shewing,  also,  that  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  an  article  may  not  always  be  disad- 
vantageous to  a consumer,  &c.  was  nearly  prepared 
for  this  paper;  but  on  account  of  its  length  and  the 
time  necessary  to  revise  it,  it  must  be  laid  over  for 
our  next.  We  think  that  it  will  be  found  to  present 
some  interesting  views  of  a most  important  subject. 


Home  Industry  & National  Wealth. 

Outlines  of  a system  to  bring  labor  into  action 

SUPPORT  AGRICULTURE,  ENCOURAGE  MANUFAC- 
TURES AND  SUSTAIN  COMMERCE — TO  GIVE  STABILITY 
AND  UNIFORMITY  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  CIRCULAT- 
ING MEDIUM — AND  PROMOTE  THE  GENERAL  PROSPE- 
RITY AND  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  United  States  throws  open  her  ports  to  all 
the  world.  Nothing  is  prohibited,  nor  is  any  duty 
imposed  which  is  prohibitory  in  its  nature.  The 
products  and  fabricks  of  every  country  may  be  free- 
ly brought  into  this;  and  specie  be  exported  in  return 
for  any  thing,  however  useless  or  unnecessary  it 
maybe.  A revenue  to  government  is  the  leading 
principle  upon  which  our  tariff  is  founded — the 
rates  of  the  duties  have  been  but  partially  regarded 
as  protecting  domestic  industry,  even  in  the  pro- 
duct of  such  articles  as  are  considered  essentials  to 
supply  the  wants  of  individuals  in  peace,  and  of  the 
nation , as  well  as  individuals,  in  war. 

This  unrestrained  liberty  of  importation,  and  right 
of  exporting  the  precious  metals,  has  glutted  the 
country  with  foreign  fabricks  and  commodities  of 
every  description,— by  which  an  unfavorable  ba- 
lance of  trade  has  been  created,  our  specie  drained 
off  to  satisfy  it,  and  the  circulating  medium  check- 
ed, suspended  and  deranged by  which  produc- 

tive labor  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  depressed  and  ren- 
dered nearly  dormant,  costly  manufactories  pros- 
trated,* and  the  people  in  general  involved  in  one 
wide  ruin,  or  scene  of  distress. 

Situated  as  the  commercial  world  is — refusing  to 
vs  that  freedom  of  commerce  ■which  we  grant  to  others, 
it  appeal’s  pretty  manifest  that  a great  part  of  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  be  traced  to  our  own  unwise  and  ill- 
judged  regulations  of  trade.  Other  causes  may  have 
contributed  to  the  present  calamitous  state  of  things; 
but  this  might  be  greatly  ameliorated  if  we  had  a 
full  and  fair  participation  in  the  markets  of  nations. 
Our  market  is  open  to  all — the  most  important,  as 
to  foreign  trade,  is  embarrassed  with  severe  duties 
or  positive  prohibitions.  The  industry  of  the  Unit- 

A gentleman  apologizes  to  the  editor  of  the  Be- 
gister  for  non-payment,  by  saying  that  certain  fac- 
tories erected  by  him  at  the  co*st  of  150, 000  dollars, 
were  lately,  by  a forced  sale,  disposed  of  for  little 
more  than  20,000. 
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ed  States  is  neither  encouraged  for  home  use  as  it 
ought  to  be,  nor  protected  to  operate  abroad  as 
it  should,  for  some  of  its  commodities  are  virtually 
prohibited  where  there  is  a natvral  demand  f r 
them,  and  there  is  no  countervailing  effect  in  our 
own  laws. 

If  then  it  appears  that  this  liberality  on  our  side 
and  restraint  on  that  of  other  nations,  encourages 
importations  of  goods  beyond  what  our  producejex- 
ported  will  pay  for,  and  that  thereby  the  circulat- 
ing medium  is  withdrawn  or  deranged,  the  remedy 
suggests  itself — We  must  meet  otiier  nations  as 
they  meet  us — restrict  as  they  restrict,  prohibit  as 
they  prohibit,  and  combat  with  them  on  equal 
ground.  It  is  within  our  own  power:  a careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  is  alone  wanting  to  give 
the  will  to  remedy  the  evils  that  press  upon  us;  the. 
power  to  redress  them  is  in  the  will  to  do  it. 

Our  imports  should  be  kept  within  our  natural 
means  of  paying  for  them.  Every  prudent  man 
feels  and  knows  this  in  his  own  private  business, 
andit  applies  to  nations  just  as  it  does  to  individual  ;* 
On  this  principle  the  following  arrangement  is  sub* 
mitted  lor  consideration: 

1.  For  all  goods  consigned  or  imported  on  foreign 
account,  or  bv  or  for  persons  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  except  they  design  to  become  citi- 
zens, the  whole  amount  of  duties  shall  be  paid  on 
granting  a permit  to  land  them;  or  if  not  so  paid, 
to  be  sent  to  the  custom-house  stores,  subject  to 
certain  extra  charges  for  taking  care  of  them.  If 
for  account  of  citizens,  the  usual  credit  to  be  giv- 
en for  the  duties. 

{ffThe  effect  o f this  would  be  to  protect  th  . Ameri- 
can merchant , and  prevent  an  unfair,  if  not  a dishonest 
trade  that  is  carried  on  by  agents,  clerks,  and  runners 
of  British  manufacturing  houses. 

2.  All  cotton  goods  to  be  accompanied  by  the  a ffida- 
vit of  the  shipper  or  manufacturer,  'before  the 
American  consul,  that  they  are  not  made  of  East 
India  cotton.  If  made  of  East  India  cotton  to"  be 
prohibited,  as  useless,  as  is  now  done  in  Germany. 
Qff  To  protect  the  American  cotton  plantei - and  ma- 
nufacturer. 

3.  All  cotton  goods  costing  less  than  50  cents  per 
square  yard,  to  be  estimated  at  50  cents  for 
duty. 

To  protect  the  cotton  manufacture  and  suppo  t 
the  labor  employed  therein. 

4.  All  cotton  goods  and  goods  of  which  cotton  is  the 
chief  material,  manufactured  beyond  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  be  prohibited— as  Great  Britain 
prohibits  the  goods  of  her  own  colonies  in  the 
East  Indies. 

(Tfln  aid  o f the  American  cotton  planters  and  ma- 
nufacturers and  the  labor  employed  by  both. 

5.  The  duty  on  hempen  and  flaxen  linens,  in  every 
case,  to  be  doubled. 

( Xj'For  the  same  purposes  as  the  4 th  proposition. 

6.  The  duty  on  silks  of  every  description  to  b- 
doubled. 

(jffFor  the  same  purposes  as  the  4th  proposition. 

7.  All  woolen  goods  to  pay  a duty  of  33 1-3  per  gent. 
advul.  except  of  the  coarser  kinds,  which  shall  h • 
rated  at  25  per  cent. 

! CCj'To  aid  the  farmers  and  wool  growers,  or  v 
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port  the  woolen  manufacturers , and  the  labor  employ, 
ed  by  both. 

8.  On  paper,  or  manufactures  of  paper,  a duty  of 
from  12 h to  2d  .cents  per  lb.  according  to  quality. 

protect  an  interesting  branch  of  industry , as 
being  almost  a clear  gain  to  the  nation  for  its  raw  ma- 
terial, and  the  labor  in  manufacturing  the  same. 

9.  't  he  duty  on  iron,  ofali  descriptions,  cast  or  pre- 
pared in  bars  or  sheets,  to  be  so  raised  as  to  prohi- 
bit the  importation  ox  the  foreign  article,  except 
of  such  sorts  or  qualities  as  cannot  be  obtained 
and  at  reasonable  rates  at  home. 

(j ff'i'o  establish  this  most  important  manufacture  on 
a foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken , as  furnishing  the 
material  on  which  almost  all  others  depends — an  essen- 
tial to  the  w unis  of  the  country  inpetf.ee , and  especially 
so  in  war,  when  Us  importation,  if  a foreign  supply  is 
to  be  depended  on,  may  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  obtain.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe , that  iron  ma- 
nufactories are  put  into  operational  a great  expense; 
and  that,  if  they  are  once  stopped,  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  any  to  return  to  their  former  activity  and 
u a fulness. 

Ip.  Oh  spirits  and  wines,  25  per  cent,  to  be  added 
to  the  present  duties. 

. (fj-  To  benefit  the  growers  of  grain  and  fruit , by  es- 
tablishing a home  market,  and  support  the  labor  employ- 
ed therein  and  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  liquors, 

11.  Our  gunpowder,  a duty  of  12  cents  per  lb.  To 
prohibit  the  foreign  importation,  because  (he  domestic 
supply  is  sufficient,  and  of  as  good  quality.  Many 
of  our  establishments  are  in  a declining  state,  and 
others  have  entirely  ceased  to  do  business. 

12.  The  duty  on  hats,  leather  and  leather  manufac- 
tures, glass  and  glass  wares,  teas,  hemp,  cables 
and  cordage,  ready  made  clothing,  and  a variety 
of  other  articles  to  be  considerably  raised,  so  as  to 
prevent  foreign  competition  in  some  of  them,  or 
assist  the  revenue, as  it  might  be  affected  by  a ge- 
neral reduction  of  importation. 

If  these  thing’s  were  earned  into  operation,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  following  would  result— 

1.  The  cotton  planters  would  be  secured  in  a steady 
market  at  home,  and  not  be  so  much  liable  abroad 
to  au  interference  from  the  East  India  commodity. 

2.  The  growers  of  grain  and  wool  would  be  essen- 
tially benefited  in  the  erection  of  markets  at  their 
own  doors  for  their  surplus  products,  and  at  advanc- 
ed prices. 

3.  Jill  persons  able  to  labor  and  so  disposed,  from 
old  age  to  childhood,  might  find  constant  and  pro- 
fitable employment  in  some  branch  of  manufac- 
ture. 

4.  Money  would  be  plenty  among  us,  for  it  would 
circulate  freely,  and  the  balance  of  trade  being  in 
our  favor  would  prevent  the  export  of  the  precious 
metals,  except  they  should  grow  superabundant. 

5.  The  general  effect  must  be,  cheerfulness  and 
content — national  character,— wealth  and  strength: 
so  that,  in  a short  time  we  might  bid  “defiance  to  a 
world  in  arms.” 

(^’Competition  will  secure  the  people  from  im- 
position on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  as  pre- 
tended to  be  feared  by  some;  and  if  the  price  of  ma- 
nufactured articles  may  be  enhanced,  the  meaws  of 
purchasing’  them  will  be  also  increased,  that  no  ge- 
neral loss  can  be  suffered  on  that  account.  It  is  the 
ability  to  purchase  that  fixes  the  value  of  a thing  to 
the  consumer. 

Nor  will  these  regulations  in  any  one  way  affect 
the  amount  of  our  exports,  except  sc  far  as  those 
exports  may  furnisli  materials  for  manufactured  ar- 
ticles returned  taus.  J\'o  nation  receives  of  us  any 
thing  tt/iich  it  can  get  at  home,  or  on  the  score  of  friend- 


ship. England,  for  instance,  will  suffer  her  laborers 
to  be  fed  on  potatoes  alone,  rather  than  receive  our 
surplus  bread  stuffs. 


Circulating  Medium. 

[COMMUNICATED.] 
rtBy  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 

“Something  wicked  this  way  comes.” 

I?y  a late  annunciation  in  one  of  me  Washington 
papers,*  it  appears  that  Mr.  secretary  Crawford,  is 
cng-ag.etl  jn  arranging  a plan,  with  a view  to  calling 
the  attention  of  congress  to  the  subject  of  a circu- 
lating medium.  Any  variation  must  be  supposed  to 
comprehend  paper  in  the  scheme.  It  was  general- 
ly ejected  previous  to  the  last  session  of  congress, 
that  it  was  his  design  then  to  do  so,  but  the  scrutiny 
into  the  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  bank  rendering  that  pe- 
riod an  inauspicious  one,  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  declined  at  that  time  on  that  account.  The 
secretary’s  views  have  since  been  watched,  and  pret- 
ty close  observation  has  been  drawn  towards  him. 
The  embarrassments  that  existed  at  the  time  he  del 
termined  upon  the  redemption  of  the  Louisiana 
debt,  and  the  useless  and  highly  objectionable  mode 
adopted  by  the  bank  to  effect  it,  has  held  out  the 
clearest  indications  to  my  mind  that  a s}’stematised 
effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a pressure,  causing 
distress  and  destruction  of  conffdence,  in  order  that 
the  way  for  a paper  system  might  be  completely 
paved  by  the  time  that  congress  is  again  in  session. 
The  effort  has  been  made,  the  effect  partially  pro- 
duced, the  greatest  pressure  has  been  felt  by  the 
state  banks  and  individuals;  and  the  time  has  nearly 
arrived  for  the  consummation  of  the  plan.  The  pa- 
permaniahas  completely  pervaded  the  country,  its 
consequences  have  been  experienced,  and  the  fe- 
ver has  arrived  to  that  crisis,  when  it  can  be  sup- 
posed that  even  arsenic  may  be  a tolerable  pre- 
scription. 

Innovations  into  settled  and  established  instil  u- 
tions,  have  longbeenheldto  be  generally  pregnant 
with  evil;  nothing  has  been  more  frequently  injured 
than  the  circulating  medium  of  a country,  by  the 
tamperings  of  political  empyricism;  and,  unsettled 
a-s  our  present  currency  is,  I conceive  that  attempt- 
ed remedies  would  be  fraught  with  greater  evil  than 
good,— for  the  purgation  now  goingon  is  evidently 
leading  us  into  a state  of  greater  stability.  Politi- 
cal economists  have  from  time  to  time,  endeavored 
to  substitute  something  in  lieu  of  specie. . Every  at- 
tempt has  been  productive  ofihjury, — every  change 
has  been  for  the  worse  - and  the  authorityof  histo- 
ry may  be  challenged  to  produce  an  exception. 
Russia,  Sweden,  France,  not  to  mention  England, 
have  each  in  their  turn  adopted  the  paper  system; 
which  in  every  instance  has  been  attended  with 
nearly  similar  results;  the  governments  have  been 
transformed  into  g gantic  brigands,  and  the  people 
into  a swindled,  plundered,  .enslaved  multitude. 
England,  a country  before  all  others,  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  carry  through  such  a system, — from  her 
power,  small  circumference,  dense  population  and 
great  wealth, — and  above  all,  in  being  the  bank  and 
emporium  of  the  world,  giving  her  facilities  winch 
no  other  nation  ever  enjoyed, — has,  in  effect,  aban- 
doned it,  declared  the  prejudicial  tendency  of  a cur- 
rency without  a metallic  base,  its  absolute  tendency 
to  subvert  the  very  principle  of  liberty  and  of  moral 
honesty, in  the  common  commerce  between  man  a d 

*See  last  number  ofthe  Resisted.,  page  S6j,  and 
the  notification  of  the  secretary  at  the  close  of  this 
article,  received  since  the  essay  was  written. 
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man.  One  well  substantiated  fact,  one  well  tried  ex- 
periment, is  worth  all  the  theoretical  speculation 
that  has  ever  been  written  upon  the  subject.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  idle  to  advance  arguments 
on  the  case.  But  it  is  singularly  ominous  when  Eng- 
land, with  all  her  manifest  advantagesto  support  it, 
has  abandoned  the  wreck  as  unmanageable,  danger- 
ous and  desperate,  that  any  in  the  U.  States  should 
entertain  a wish  to  embark  this  country  upon  it. 

The  common  jargon  about  gold  and  silver  having 
no  intrinsic  value,  is  idle  and  absurd.  It  is  perfect- 
ly immaterial  whether  it  has  or  has  not;  it  is  suffici- 
ent that  the  world  has  confidence  in  it,  and  that  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  has  ratified  the  opinion 
of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  This  being  the 
fact,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  must  have 
been  some  victorious  reason  for  it.  There  must 
have  been  an  appropriateness, acorrcspondence  with 
the  natural  fitness  of  things,  which  no  substitute  has 
ever  been  found  to  possess,  which  no  paper  sub- 
stitute ever  cun  possess, — for  no  local  credit  can 
comprehend  the  world.  The  base  or  unit  of  value, 
ought  to  be  fixed  upon  something  possessing  as  uni- 
form and  universal  a character  as  possible;  and  thus 
having  one  of  the  great  requisites  of  a common 
measure,  the  value  of  all  things  else  would  be  test- 
ed by  and  referred  to  it,  as  a standard.  This  neces- 
sary characteristic  cannot  be  predicated  on  paper, 
even  government  paper,  most  profoundl;-  secured, 
which  being  receivable  only  for  specific  debts,  is 
held  in  estimation  accordingly;  for  then  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  in  such  case  be  worth  more  to  one 
man  than  to  another,  and  hence  possess  two  values 
at  the  same  moment  of  time;f  besides,  it  will  be  con- 
tinually varying,  being  operated  upon  by  the  dif- 
ferent situations  and  exigencies  in  which  a govern- 
ment may  be  placed.  Wherefore  uniformity  of 
character  it  is  evident,  cannot  attach  to  it.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  known  the  circulating  me- 
dium or  currency  of  Portugal  to  fluctuate  from  11 
to  26  per  cent,  specie  against  paper,  in  a very  few7 
days.  The  disastrous  tendency  of  such  a state  of 
things  is  easier  to  be  conceived  than  described;  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  every  varia- 
tion was  attended  with  calamitous  effects,  and  re- 
plete with  disorder. 

In  relation  to  the  alleged  scarcity  of  specie  and  di- 
minution of  the  precious  metals,  so  much  complain- 
ed of, — it  must  be  observed,  that  we  heard  no  such 
complaints  until  we  were  deluged  with  paper, — 
and  there  never  was  a country  so  placed jwlierein 
the  same  complaint  was  not  heard.  This  certainly, 
can  be  accounted  for  on  more  rational  principles 
than  the  arguments  advanced  by  doctor  Bollman. 
So  tar  from  paper  being  held  in  the  greatest  estima- 
tion on  account  of  its  convenience,  thereby  sup- 
planting the  precious  metals  and  forcing  them  out 
of  circulation,  the  fact  is  evidently  the  reverse.  It 
is  because  it  is  held  in  less  estimation  and  passed  at 
home,  where  alirnitted  confidence  gives  its  curre  ncy, 
and  the  precious  metals  are  sent  abroad  to  purchase 
bargains  where  local  credit  will  not  answer.  As  an 
evidence  of  which,  where  paper  is  introduced  spe- 
cie flies  instinctively  before  it,  and  with  a celerity 

j For  proof  of  this,  see  the  lust  Register,  page 
o57.  At  the  time  when  tic  receipts  of  government 
at  Boston  were  considerable,  artd  at  Baltimore  com- 
paratively small,  (Feb.  1815)  treasury  notes  were 
at  25  per  cent,  discount  at  the  former,  though  above 
par  at  the  latter— specie  pavincats  necessarily  be- 
ing the  test  of  their  value.  Yet  the  treasury  notes 
bearing*  interest,  were  perhaps,  the  best  sort  of  Go- 
vernment paper  that  couldbe  issued. 


proportioned  to  the  multiplication  of  the  former* 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part,  by  the  enhance- 
ment in  price  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  exporta- 
tion, caused  by  a redundant  circulation,  whereby 
specie  supplants  and  takes  place  of  such  exports  of 
a country,  so  producing  the  twofold  evil  of  empty- 
ing the  country  of  its  specie  and  leaving  the  fairer 
objects  of  commerce,  the  products  of  the  country) 
at  home. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  paper  founded  on  a me- 
tallic basis  is  useful  as  long  as  it  is  the  infallible  sign 
of  the  thing  signified.  But  the  moment  it  loses  that 
character,  its  base  deserts  it  and  suffering  begins; 
the  pillars  of  society  are  shaken,  confidence  be- 
comes extinct  and  brigandage  commences.  It  is 
owing  to  this  reason  that  England,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Spain  and  Portugal  cannot  retain  their  specie;  and 
to  ihe  operation  of  the  same  principle  that  France 
has  an  ample  sufficiency  for  her  wants,  even  to  the 
extent  that  the  precious  metals  from  the  adjoining 
states  are  flowing  in  upon  her.  It  was  lately  com- 
plained of  in  the  British  parliament,  that  the  six 
millions  of  new  sovereigns  which  they  put  in  circu- 
lation, were  immediately  recoined  in  France. 

Whatever  the  secretary’s  views  may  be,  time 
must  be  allowed  to  develope, — but  it  is  admitted 
that  he  has  many  advantages  growing  out  of  the  per- 
plexed state  of  this  branch  of  political  economy.  Its 
complicated  ramifications,  and  the  thousand  bear- 
ings which  its  operation  has  on  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  society,  has  been  so  distorted  by 
visionary  theorists,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a clear 
perception  can  be  had  of  the  subject.  Yet,  like 
every  political  institution,  it  has  its  fundamental 
principles, — its  foundation,  upon  which  the  edifice - 
isbuilt, — whereby  the  fitness  orunfitness  of  its  mu! 
tifarious  parts  are  to  be  tested.  It  must  appear  ma- 
nifest to  all,  that  one  of  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples is  specie,  held  in  connection  with  the  expense 
of  production  and  the  universal  estimation  which  is 
given  to  it.  If  its  quantity  is  diminished  or  increased* 
it  retains  a relative  estimation  by  its  relative  and 
proportional  circulation,  by  which  means  it  has  be- 
come a standard,  for  the  valuation  of  every  species 
of  property,  fixing  a relative  proportion  throughout 
the  world.  Although  local  currencies  for  private 
conveniences,  may  prevail  in  certain  districts  with 
certain  advantages,  this  circumstance  cannot  mili- 
tate against  the  principle  advanced;  for  so  establish- 
ed and  incorporated  is  the  precious  metals  in  the 
determinate  estimation  of  mankind,  that  every  pa- 
per credit — from  the  most  visionary  to  those  form- 
ed upon  principles  of  comparative  perfectability, 
are  seen  paying  tribute  to  its  acknowledged  superi- 
ority, in  referring  to  it  as  the  common  measure  of 
value. 

Whatever  plan  may  be  proposed,  it  greatly 
behoves  the  people  to  see  that  specie  is  the  clear 
and  unequivocal  base  of  it.  This  hold  can  never  be 
lost,  without  losing  a considerable  portion  of  that 
liberty  which  is  so  deartousall;  for  upon  any  other 
basis,  the  inevitable  effect  has  been  in  all  countries 
to  produce  such  result. 

Upon  specious  pretexts,  governments  have  hood- 
winked the  people,  and  deprived  them  of  the  only 
check  upon  a wild  and  licentious  use  of  tins  master- 
link  in  the  chain  of  social  economy,  by  Which  com- 
munities are  banded  together — short  of  insurrec- 
tion. Public  domains  may  be  pledged,  revenues 
h)’pothecated,  sinking  funds  established,  and  circu- 
lation founded  upon  either,  or  all  these,  with  a view 
to  prop  a fictitious  medium.  Experience  hosinva- 
| riably  shewn  the  fallacy  of  such  expedients,  and  the 
1 great  demoralizing  tendencies  which  they  posses?. 
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Defectiveness  has  in  every  instance  been  a promi- 
nent characteristic;  for  being- dependent  upona  mul- 
tiplicity of  contingencies,  circumstances  are  contin- 
ually developing'  themselves  to  render  them  partial- 
ly or  totally  unavailing'.  Even  if  no  other  reason 
could  be  urged,  the  simple  fact,  that  paper  has  ne- 
ver been  used  without  abuse,  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  adopting  it.  In  truth,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  it  should  be  otherwise,— for  as  the  arterial 
circulation  Vs  distinct  from  and  independent  of  voli- 
tion, so  is  the  circulatingmedium  of  society  without 
tiie  grasp  of  political  interference;  and  when  any 
foreign  force  is  brought  to  act  upon  it,  disorder  and 
confusion  necessarily  ensues. 

We  know  there  is  no  difficulty  in  circulating  pa- 
per upon  security  still  more  vague  and  visionary 
than  that  mentioned  above.  We  have  felt  the  con- 
sequences and  wish  a reformation,  not  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  evil.  We  believe  that  governments 
have  generally  been  operated  upon  by  sinister  mo- 
tives in  effecting  changes,  and  desire  that  ours  will 
decline  the  attempt.  Though  the  national  debt 
may  be  paid  with  less  effective  money,  and  enter- 
prises conducted  without  immediately  letting  the 
weight  fall  on  the  people — though  the  credit  of  go- 
vernments is  capable  of  generating  great  power,  yet 
we  had  much  rather  it  should  remain  dormant;  for 
it  is  a power  which  when  in  full  force  has  ultimately 
been  turned  against  the  productive  population. 
Credit  failing,  the  government  has  then  the  means 
of  forcing  requisitions. — The  property  of  the  peo- 
ple becomes  the  sport  of  financiering  speculators, 
and  the  consummation  of  the  scheme  is  pauperism 
and  inordinate  wealth. — Credit  having  once  origi- 
nated proportional  to  the  quantity,  depreciation 
and  vacillation  ensues.  Pay-day  must  ultimately 
come,  when  appreciation  takes  place— the  arm  of 
industry  is  then  unnerved,  the  poor  become  pau- 
pers, the  middling  class  gravitate  into  poverty — the 
wealthy  arrive  at  nobility — the  military  rules,  and 
liberty  dies. 

The  following  is  probably  the  subject  of  the  notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  secretary  oftne  treasu- 
ry, respecting  the  circulating  medium,  inserted 
in  our  last — 

Treasury  department , July  2 3d,  1819. 

As  the  information  required  by  the  subjoined  re- 
solution of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  of  the  condition  of  “the 
different  chartered  banks  in  the  several  states,” 
can  be  correctly  obtained  only  from  the  officers  of 
those  banks,  an  appeal  is  necessarily  made  to  their 
courtesy  for  that  information.  To  meet  fully  the 
requisitions  of  the  resolution,  the  report  should  ex  - 
hibit the  state  of  all  the  chartered  banks  of  the  uni- 
on on  the  same  day.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested, 
that  such  statements  as  may  be  forwarded  to  this 
department,  in  compliance  with  the  foregoing  re- 
quest, may  exhibit  the  state  and  condition  of  the  re- 
spective banks  on  the  30th  day  of  September  next. 
The  same  statement  of  the  affairs  of  those  banks,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1813  and  1815,  which  were 
in  operation  prior  to  those  periods,  would  probably 
furnish  impprtant  information  in  the  investigation  of 
lUe  several  subjects  presented  in  the  resolution. 

It  is  important  that  the  statements  should  be  for- 
warded immediately  after  the  30th  of  September 
next,  iu  order  that  the  report  required  by  the  reso- 
lution maybe  submitted  to  congress  at  the  com- 
merfM  ment  of  their  next  session. 

WM,  H.  eiUlWFOTD. 


Congress  of  the  United  States : 

House  o f Representatives , .Monday,  •March  1, 1819. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
requested  to  transmit  to  congress,  at  an  early  peri- 
od in  the  next  session,  a general  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
offices,  similar  to  the  return  made  to  him  by  the 
bank;  and  a statement  exhibiting,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
different  chartered  banks  in  the  several  states  and 
the  district  of  Columbia;  the  amount  of  notes  issued 
by  those  banks,  and  in  circulation;  the  public  and 
private  deposites  in  them;  the  amount  of  loans  and 
discounts  made  by  them,  and  remaining  unpaid;  and 
the  total  quantity  of  specie  they  possess;  and  that 
he  be  requested  also  to  report  such  measures  as  in 
his  opinion  may  be  expedient  to  procure  and  retain 
a sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the 
United  States,  or  to  supply  a circulating  medium,  in 
place  of  specie,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
country,  and  within  the  power  of  the  government. 

The  JVational  Intelligencer  gives  the  subsequent 
explanation  of  the  matter;  and  referring  to  the  pre- 
ceding" notice,  says — 

“The  secretary  could  do  no  less  than  proceed  to 
the  performance  of  that  which  lie  was  enjoined  to 
do  by  a vote  of  one  of  the  houses  of  congress;  even 
though  he  was  only  requested,  instead  of  instructed , 
as  is  the  usual  form  of  such  requisitions  on  the  se- 
veral departments  of  the  government.  But  it  hap- 
pens sometimes,  unfortunately,  that  propositions  of 
this  sort,  receiving  a single  reading,  and  voted  on 
without  debate,  are  adopted  out  of  courtpsy  to  th.** 
mover,  as  calling  for  information  only,  when  in  fact 
important  principles  are  embraced  or  implied  by 
them.  The  resolution  in  question  was  one  ot  these. 
It  was  passed  at  a late  period  of  the  session,  and  we 
are  persuaded,  from  our  own  observation,  as  well  as 
from  the  contemporaneous  assurances  of  some  of 
those  who  voted  for  it,  that  its  bearing  was  not  un- 
derstood, in  the  last  clause  of  it  particularly,  in 
which  the  secretary  is  requested  “to  report  such 
“measures  as  in  his  opinion  may  be  expedient  to 
“procure  and  retain  a sufficient  quantity  of  gold 
“and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States,  or  to  supply  a 
“circulating  medium,  in  place  of  specie,  adapted  to  the 
“exigencies  of  the  country,  and  within  the  power 
“of  the  government.” 

If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  this  sweep- 
ing commission  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  it 
it  had  been  the  deliberate  intention  ot  the  house  of 
representatives  to  request  the  secretary  to  devise 
a paper  system  in  place  of  a specie  currency,  it 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  resolution’s  not 
being  understood,  when  agreed  to;  that  it  seriously 
requests  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  inform  con- 
gress what  measures,  on  a particular  subject,  are,  iu 
his  opinion,  “-within  the  power  of  the  government  — 
in  other  words,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  inform 
them  what, is  the  extent  of  their  own  authority! . 

But,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  it  waef 
never  within  the  intention  of  the  last  congress,  or 
either  branch  of  it,  to  entertain  a proposition  look- 
ing to  a general  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

What  measures,  if  any,  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury may  think  adapted  to  augment  the  present  re- 
duced amount  of  national  currency,  we  have  no 
idea.  The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  ;vnd  be- 
coming every  day  more  grave;  wc  feel  assured  he 
will  neither  treat  it  lightly,  nor  yet  omit  any  part  ot 
his  dotyTn  relation  to  it.  But  we  have  thought  the 
f explanation  which  we  have  given  to  be  necessary, to 
I avert  the  general  impression  of  a serious  design,  o t 
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the  part  of  the  last  congress,  to  establish  any  other 
than  a specie  basis  for  the  national  currency..  It 
is  an  explanation  we  have  always  intended  to  give, 
should  the  resolution  referred  to  become  a topic  ol 
remark,  as  it  is  now  in  a fair  way  to  be;  and  it  is  one 
•on  which  the  fullest  reliance  may  be  placed.’* 


Scraps  about  Banks,  &c. 

U.  S.  bank  stock. — It  is  stated  that  a considerable 
amount  of  U.  States’  bank  stock  was,  on  Wednes- 
day, sold  at  Philadelphia  at  9 3$  per  share. 

Bank  of  Canada,  at  Montreal.  The  notes  of  this 
bank  are  very  freely  circulated  in  Vermont  and  the 
northern  parts  of  New  York;  and  some  of  them  are 
payable  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  bank  of  Platt sburg  has  commenced  a suit 
against  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Gazette,  for  saying 
that  it  had  stopped  payment. 

Certain  teas,  fresh  hyson  of  a superior  quality, 
were  lately  sold  at  New  York  at  from  66  to  70  cents 
per  lb.  and  Jacob  Barker’s  notes  received  in  payment 
at  par,  therefor. 

Central  bank,  at  Cherry  Valley , N.  Y. — a long  re- 
port or  address  to  the  public,  is  made  by  the  direc- 
tors of  this  bank,  (thirteen  in  number)  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  which  is*  that  “the  specie  now  on 
hand,  and  other  property  convertible  into  specie 
within  sixty  days,  amounts  to  a sum  sufficient  to  pay 
more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  the  bills  of  the  Central  Bank  now  in  circulation. 

The  directors  undersigned  also  “severally  pledge 
their  honor,  and  admit  themselves  to  be  severally, 
personally  bound  in  their  individual  capacities,  for 
the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  Central  bank,  in 
circulation.”  The  temporary  loss  of  credit  to  this 
bank  is  attributed  to  the  violation  of  a contract  with 
the  Franklin  bank,  at  New  York,  and  the  directors 
have  ordered  a suit  to  recover  damages. 

Chenango  bank , JV.  Y.  The  Oxford  (Chenango) 
Gazette  observes  in  a postcript,  that  “the  Chenango 
bank  no  longer  redeems  its  paper  with  specie  or 
current  bills. 

From  the  Ontario  Gazette , of  July  20.  It  is  with 
much  regret  we  have  to  state  that  the  Ontario 
branch  bank  in  this  village,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  times.  It  stopped 
payment  on  Saturday  last. 

Nezc-York  country  bank  paper  is  generally  appre- 
ciating in  value;  tho’  some  few  of  the  banks  seem 
to  have  absolutely  stopped  payment. 

A Carlisle  paper,  having  reference  to  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania  for  unchartering  banks,  noticed  in  bur 
last,  gives  an  opinion  that  “very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
forty-two  banks  last  chartered,  will  survive  the  dog- 
days!” 

Farmers  and  Mechanics*  bank  of  Pittsburg.  At  a 
late  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  this  bank,  it 
was  resolved,  that  in  consequence  of  the  general 
embarrassment  of  banking  operations,  and  the  un- 
fortunate robbery  of  this  bank  in  1818— -that  its  af- 
fairs “should  be  wound  up  as  soon  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit  of.”  The  amount  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation is  given  at  only  §9,000,  and  the  debts  dub 
it  to  amount  to  §118,000,  loaned  “to  the  most  sol- 
vent men  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.” 

From  the  American  Volunteer,  Carlisle,  July  22. 
We  are  authorised  to  state,  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  “Pennsylvania  Agricultural  and  Manu- 
facturing bank”  have  stispended  the  further  opera- 
tions of  the  institution,  so  far  as  respects  specie  pay- 
ments. They  assure  the  public  that  funds  will  be 
provided  in  a reasonable  time,  to  redeem  all  the  pa- 
per, and  to  discharge  all  the  debts  due  by  the  bank. 


North  Carolina  and  J irginia  banks.  A letter  from 
Fayetteville,  of  the  17th,  states  that  the  directors  of 
tlie  state  bank  of  N.  C.  have  had  a meeting  (at  Thi- 
leigh)  at  which  they  determined  to  propose  to  the 
Virginia  banks  “to  take  their  notes  and  reciprocate 
with  one  another.”  Such  are  the  terms  of  the  let- 
ter. It  is  rumored  that  an  agent  has  accordingly 
arrived  in  Petersburg,  who  has  proposed  to  place 
in  each  of  the  Virginia  branches  at  Petersburg 
§50,000  in  specie,  upon  condition  that  each  of  these 
banks  would  take  up  §100, oOL  of  its  (N.  C.  state 
bank)  paper;  the  additional  §50,0:.0  for  which  it 
would  thus  fall  in  debt  to  each  of  our  banks,  it 
pledged  itself  to  repay  in  specie  or  northern  funds, 
soon  afterthe  §1  >0,000  had  been  taken  up.  It  was 
not  ascertained,  but  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
Virginia  banks  would  come  into  this  arrangement. 
In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  said,  that  one  or  two 
houses  in  Petersburg  bad  received  their  paper  at 
10  per  cent,  discount,  under  the  idea  that  in  a short 
time  it  would  rise  to  par.  TJie  bank  of  N.  C.  how- 
ever has  a large  sum  afloat;  and  the  absorption  of 
even  §200,000  could  have  no  permanent  effect 
upon  the  value  of  its  paper.  [ Enquirer . 

Money-makers.  A gang  offellows  have  been  taken 
up  in  Baltimore,  for  passing  counterfeit  notes  of  two 
dollars  on  the  Mechanics  bank  of  Baltimore,  and 
three  dollar  notes  on  the  bank  of  the  Metropolis,  at 
Washington.  T hey  are  so  well  done  as  to  deceive 
almost  any  one,  and  the  only  safety  to  the  people 
is  to  refuse  any  of  the  banks  abovementioned,  ol 
such  denominations. 

Altered  notes  are  also  pretty  abundant— 50’s  of 
the  bank  of  Maryland  made  out  of  Ts,  &c. — and  l’s 
altered  to  20’s. 

Banknotes  and  Ice.'  A money-changer  at  George- 
town, Col.  advertises  -western  money  for  sale — imme- 
diately under  which,  and  without  a rule  to  separate 
the  advertisements,  another  person  calls  out  “iife/ 
Ice!  Ice!** 

Country  banks.  A Lansingburg  paper  says — 
Great  complaint  is  made  in  the  newspapers  publish- 
ed in  those  parts  of  the  state,  where  the  banks, 
whose  bills  are  not  current  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
are  situated,  of'the  runs  (as  they  are  called)  made 
on  those  banks  by  the  agents  of  the  city  banks  and 
the  brokers.  What,  we  would  ask,  do  the  friends 
of  these  banks  require?  Their  bills  necessarily  flow 
in  large  quantities  to  the  cities,  for  the  purchase  of 
goods,  or  in  payment  of  debts.  There,  in  course  of 
trade,  they  centre,  as  naturally  as  the  rivers  flow  to 
the  ocean.  But  in  the  hands  of  the  city  merchants 
they  are  no  better  than  waste  paper,  unless  they 
are  taken  by  the  banks,  or  can  otherwise  be  con 
verted  into  current  money.  If  the  city  banks  do  not 
take  them,  they  must  be  sold  to  the  brokers,  who 
must  also  send  them  home  for  payment.  Now,  if  the 
friends  of  the  country  banks  can  devise  any  other 
mode  in  which  this  business  can  be  conducted,  let 
them  point  it  out;  if  not,  let  them  cease  to  complaim 
when  those  banks  are  called  upon  to  perform  mere-, 
ly  what  they  promise;  that  is,  to  pay  their  notes  “cu. 
demand .” 


National  Interests. 

Addo-ess  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States , 
No.  XII. 

Philadelphia,  June  24,  1819. 
Fellow  citizens — We  have  presented  for  your 
consideration,  the  able  and  luminous  report  of  Ales 
ander  Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on 
manufactures.  The  principles  contained  in  than. 
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admirable  state  paper,  are  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy,  that  have  been  practised  by  those 
statesmen,  whom  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ages, 
have  pronounced  the  most  wise;  and  have  consti- 
tuted the  policy  of  every  nation,  that  has  advanced 
in  civilization;  in  which  the  principles  of  free  go- 
vernment have  been  developed;  or  which  has  grown 
in  wealth  and  power. 

Did  it  comport  with  the  design  of  these  essays, 
it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  establish,  by  histori- 
cal references,  the  facts,  that  the  amelioration  of 
society;  the  evolution  of  those  just  rights,  which 
are  the  inheritance  of  every  individual;  and  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  people  in  their  go- 
vernment, had  their  origin  in  the  establishment 
of  manufacturing  industry.  With  its  progression, 
have  they  progressed,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  wealth 
through  ever)  class  of  the  community  which  is  its 
necessary  concomitant,  have  been  diffused  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge.  The  principles  by  which 
these  important  results  have  been  effected,  we  shall 
shortly  elucidate.  But  other  considerations  first 
invite  attention. 

he  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  sus- 
tained tire  principles  he  advocated,  are  lucid  and 
Conclusive.  We  believe  them  to  be  irrefutable. 
At  least,  we  have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  opposing 
writers,  who  have  shaken  one  of  the  positions  he 
advanced.  Those  diversified  combinations,  which 
grow  out  of,  and  affect  all  human  transactions,  did 
not  escape  his  penetration.  They  are  too  common- 
ly overlooked  by  theorists,  who,  intent  on  general 
principles,  disregard  the  minuter  circumstances, 
that  arise  out  of  their  very  action,  and  render  them 
impracticable  in  operation,  however  just  they  may 
be  jn  themselves. 

In  no  science,  are  the  general  maxims  of  theo- 
rists more  delusive,  and  more  to  be  distrusted,  than 
ip  political  economy.  This  branch  of  knowledge 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  composed  of  relations 
commingled  and  commixed  together,  that,  like  a 
skein  of  tangled  thread,  they  require  to  be  traced 
out  wain  great  patience,  perseverance  and*  close  at- 
tention. Its  principles  are  not  yet  established. 
Those  which  have  been  considered  as  the  most  fix- 
ed, have  been  overthrown;  those  which  have  been 
taught  as  self  evident,  are  questioned;  and  the 
whole  are  the  subject  of  ardent  discussion.  In  this 
state  of  the  science,  general  maxims  can  serve  no 
other  purpose,  than  to  gi  ve  flippancy  on  an  abstruse 
subject  and  to  overleap  difficulties  that  cannot  he 
remove)!. 

While'the  elements  of  political  economy  are  thus 
undetermined,  we  are  called  upon  to  set  at  nought 
the  harmonising  examples  of  the  most  prosperous 
states;  the  accumulated  experience  of  centuries; 
and  to  confide  the  character,  the  resources,  the 
power  of  this  nation;  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
this  people;  the  safety  perhaps  of  the  government 
itselr,  to  the  operation  of  abstract  principles,  which 
have  not  yet  been  tested  by  practice,  nor  even  set- 
tled by  authority, 

Iti  human  affairs,  abstract  principles,  though  they 
may  captivate  thefancy  by  their  simplicity,  are  ever 
defeated  by  those  subordinate  accidents,  which 
they  must  necessarily  exclude.  The  principles  of 
“Poht  cal  Justice/3  of  the  English,  and  the  “per- 
fectibility of  human  nature”  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  unlimited  freedom  of  moral  action, 
in  th.e  abstract,  may  he  true.  But  overlooking  the 
very  constitution  of'liuman  nature,  the  discordancy 
pf  its  sentiments,  the  complexedness  of  its  affini- 
ties, the  variety  of  its  affections,  the  perverseness 
pf  the  human  heart,  and  obliquity  of  human  intel- 


lect, they  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  visions  of 
benevolent  enthusiasts. 

The  abstract  principles  of  political  economy,  are 
of  similar  character.  Resulting  from  general  rea- 
soning, which  seldom  descends  to  minute  particu- 
lars, they  bear  all  the  evidences  of  correct  deduc- 
tions, until  brought  into  practice.  Their  ineffi- 
ciency is  then  disclosed,  and  their  partial  nature 
made  manifest.  The  involutions  and  compound  na- 
ture of  human  interests,  we  are  convinced,  set  dis- 
tinctive limitations  at  defiance.  They  often  open 
suddenly  into  new  channels  that  have  not  been 
traced,  or  flow  through  others,  so  obscure,  that 
they  have  escaped  our  notice.  Our  generalities 
are  defeated  by  unanticipated  combinations,  which 
give  results  never  calculated;  and  reactions  are 
produced,  that  work  effects  never  suspected. 

In  a science  thus  uncertain,  and  in  things  thus 
complicated  and  indistinct,  it  is  the  part  of  pnv 
dence,  to  tread  the  paths  of  sober  experience;  to 
trust  those  guides,  whose  long  practice  has  impart- 
ed substantial  knowledge,  and  whose  knowledge 
is  verified  by’ their  success.  To  reject  the  long  ac- 
quired wisdom  of  ages^  and  the  well-earned  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  from  confidence  in  superior  wis- 
dom, may  justly  subject  us  to  the  imputation  of 
self-sufficiency,  and  hazard  the  dearest  interests  of 
our  country. 

It  is  against  such  visionary  projects,  that  we 
have  raised  our  hands;  it  is  to  warn  you  from  the 
closet  speculations  of  theorists,  to  invite  you  to 
common  sense  practice,  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  that  we  have  intruded  with  the  best  inten- 
tions on  your  notice.  We  have  presented  to  you 
in  succession,  the  systems  of  various  powers  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  advancement  of  their  welfare;  and 
have  shown  some  errors  of  policy,  bearing  a strong 
similarity  to  principles  generally  entertained  in  the 
United  States,  which  proved  fatal  to  those  by  whom 
they  were  adopted.  We  have,  finally,  presented 
you  with  a system,  that  has  been  proposed  by  onb 
of  our  most  enlightened  statesmen,  as  best  adapted 
to  promote  the  wealth  and  power,  by  exciting  and 
fostering  the  industry  of  this  country,  hi  the  circum- 
stances of  a general  and  continued  peace  in  Europe. 
This  system  was  prepared  with  an  experience  of 
the  operation  of  the  peace  policy  of  Europe  on  our 
affairs,  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  1783,  and  after 
mature  reflection  on  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  foreign  powers.  Its  princi- 
ples, founded  on  well  substantiated  facts,  are  drawn 
from  the  examples  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
most  powerful  nations,  and  its  materials  derived 
from  the  abundant  sources  of  European  commercial 
legislation.  These  are  circumstances  which  entitle 
it  to  great  weight,  and  to  be  received  with  the 
most  marked  and  serious  attention. 

Let  it  npt  be  presumed,  that  we  are  influenced 
by  anyieelings  of  political  partiality,  in  favor  of  Mr, 
Hamilton.  Most  of  those,  who  thus  tender  the  tri- 
bute of  their  applause  to  his  merits  as  a statesman, 
and  thus  highly  appreciate  this  particular  fruit  of 
his  labors,  were,  and  continue  to  be,  the  decided 
opponents  of  his  political  principles.  It  is  bigotry 
alone,  that  denies  or  would  obscure  merit  in  those,, 
beyond  the  pale  of  its  own  belief,  in  church  or  state - 
To  this  feeling,  we  wish  to  have  no  claim,  and 
while  we  confess  a contrariety  of  sentiment  on  some 
essential  points,  we  would  not  withhold  oxir  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  brilliancy  of  the  genius,  the 
extent  and  solid  nature  of  the  acquirements,  and 
the  strength  of  intellect,  that  distinguished  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Iu  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  when  jt 
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cannot  be  concealed,  that  its  progress  has  received 
a sudden  check,  and  society  labors  under  the  shock 
of  a rapid  recoil,  the  discussions  of  political  parties, 
sink  into  minor  importance,  in  comparison  with 
the  great  principles  of  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  and  of  the  nation.  These  are 
the  principles  that  should  rise  paramount  in  the 
view,  occupy  the  thoughts,  and  animate  the  feelings 
of  every  citizen  of  the  great  American  republic. 
Divesting  yourse  lves,  therefore,  of  party  feelings, 
prejudices  and  partialities;  casting  aside,  as  dero- 
gatory to  the  character  of  American  citizens,  the 
petty  jealousies  of  sectional  interests,  takc*into 
candid  consideration,  that  system  of  polio)’,  which 
in  the  early  etablishment  of  our  government,  was 
deemed  best  to  comport  with  our  interests  as  an  in- 
dependent people.  If  its  principles  should  appear 
to  you  just,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained, consonant  to  truth;  if  you  should  be  satis- 
fied, it  is  the  best  adapted  to  our  present  and  pro- 
bable future  circumstances,  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  trust  to  it,  for  the  advancement  of  individual  and 
national  prosperity. 

An  enquiry  naturally  arises  into  the  causes  which 
fed  the  government,  after  having  matured  this  sys- 
tem, and  contemplated  its  adoption,  to  lay  it  aside. 
They  are  developed  in  our  commercial  history,  and 
will  be  found  to  strengthen  the  principles  and 
views  on  which  it  was  erected,  and  for  which  we 
contend. 

The  peace  concluded  in  1783,  continued  undis- 
turbed. Europe  offered  but  partial  markets  to  our 
productions,  while  it  closed  its  commerce  to  our 
marine.  The  annual  value  of  our  foreign  exports, 
was  less  in  amount,  than  the  annual  value  of  our 
consumption  of  foreign  commodities,  and  we  pos- 
sessed no  collateral  sources  of  wealth  to  compen- 
sate the  deficiency.  The  government  had  assumed 
a large  debt,  which  subjected  it  to  a heavy  annual 
interest;  other  expenses  were  accumulating,  the 
increase  of  which  might  be  confidently  anticipated; 
and  the  prospects  of  revenue  from  foreign  com- 
merce, or  an  impoverished  people,  were  but  gloomy. 
In  these  circumstances  the  attention  of  our  states- 
men, must  have  been  directed  to  internal  resources. 
Yet,  from  this  quarter  could  be  derived  little  to  in- 
spire their  hopes.  Commerce  brought  no  money 
into  the  country;  circulation  was  limited  and  slow; 
the  industry  or  labor  power  of  the  country  was  but 
partially  exerted,  and  consequently  much  wealth 
lost,  that  might  have  been  created.  Without  a cir- 
culating medium,  and  full  employment  for  industry, 
revenue  must  have  been  oppressive  to  the  people, 
of  difficult  collection  to  the  government,  and  uncer- 
tain in  its  proceeds. 

The  difficulties  of  the  colonial  governments,  and 
the  evils  endured  by  the  colonists,  were  then  fresh 
in  remembrance,  and  their  causes  were  well  under- 
stood. The  commerce,  to  which  they  had  been 
limited,  was  that,  which  at  this  time  is  recommend- 
ed to  our  adoption.  Confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  they  exchanged  their  raw 
productions,  for  the  manufactured  articles  of  the 
mother  country.  This  kind  of  barter,  or  “mutual 
exchange,’*  to  which  the  colonies  were  forced  by 
the  colonial  system  of  England,  kept  them  poor  to 
favor  industry  at  home.  This  commerce,  to  which 
the  jealous  policy  of  Great  Britain  limited  her  colo- 
nial possessions  in  America,  it  was  acknowledged 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  in  the  colonies  and 
in  England,  and  cannot  now  be  denied,  was  in- 
tended solely  to  render  them  subservient  to  her  in- 
terests, to  which  tlieirs  were  unhesitatingly  sacri- 
ficed, Their  progression  in  wealth  and  power; 


was  looked  upon  with  a distrustful  eye.  In  order 
to  its  rctardat  on,tokeep  them  poor  and  dependent, 
they  were  forbidden  to  manufacture,  and  compelled 
to  supply  their  wants  from  England.  Even  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  who  is  considered  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  America,  as  he  was  the  advocate  of 
her  rights,  wasstiil  so  much  an  Englishman  in  this 
respect,  he  was  unwilling  that  a single  hob-nail 
should  be  manufactured  in  America. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  its  greatest  extent, 
excited  no  apprehensions,  that  it  would  enable  the 
colonies  to  become  independent.  England  well 
knew,  that  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  raw  products 
for  manufactured  goods,  all  the  advantage  was  on 
her  side,  the  loss  on  that  of  the  colonies;  she',  there- 
fore, restricted  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
except  permitting  a few  handicrafts  of  first  neces- 
sity, and  the  fisheries  to  the  New  England  colonies, 
which  raised  no  productions  she  required. 

This  system  kept  the  colonies  in  a wretched  con- 
dition. They  were  totally  destitute  of  the  precious 
metals,  either  to  constitute  or  regulate  a currency* 
Every  hard  dollar  that  found  its  wav  into  them,  was 
immediately  exported  to  England  in  payment  of 
debts.  “Those  that  are  acquainted  with  America, 
know  as  Ido,”  said  capt.  Luttrelin  a debate  in  par- 
liament, “that  from  Rhode  Island,  northwards,  they 
“have  no  money,  that  their  trade  is  generally  car- 
ried on  by  barter,  from  the  most  opulent  mer- 
chant to  the  most  necessitous  husbandman.  Sir, 
“before  your  fleet  and  armies  visited  their  coasts, 
“you  might  almost  as  sooiiMiave  raised  the  dead,  as 
“one  hundred  pounds  in  specie  from  any  individual 
“in  those  provinces.”* 

In  order  to  procure  some  kind  of  currency  to 
make  those  mutual  exchanges, which  the  wants  of  ci- 
vilized life  render  indispensable,  and  which  cannot 
with  convenience  be  effected  by  barter,  the  colo- 
nists were  forced  into  various  expedients.  They 
altered  the  standard  of  money;  they  issued  paper 
money  of  different  kinds;  they  constituted  it  a le- 
gal tender.  But  all  was  ineffectual.  While  they 
had  to  hire  workmen  in  England  to  perform  their 
labor,  they  could  r.ot  retain  their  gold  and  silver, 
which  was  sent  to  pay  wages  abroad.  Altering  the 
standard  did  not  affect  the  value  of  g-old  and  silver, 
which  could  not  be  restrained  by  an  arbitrary  limi- 
tation; and  their  paper  money  having  no  guarantee 
for  its  safety,  constantly  depreciated. 

Such,  it  was  known  to  our  government,  were  the 
results  that  had  been  produced  by  a commerce  en- 
gaged in  the  exchange  of  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
for  manufactured  goods.  They  could  not,  there- 
fore, anticipate,  that  a similar  commerce,  would 
have  other  effects;  and  consequently,  that  by  such 
a commerce,  a metallic  currency  could  he  given  to 
the  people,  or  even  a metallic  basis  acquired,  for  an 
adequate  paper  currency.  There  was  then,  no 
other  course  left  them  to  pursue,  but  to  adopt  the 
manufacturing  policy  of  Europe.  By  supplying  a 
portion  of  those  wants  with  our  own  industry,  lor 
which  the  colonies  had  been  compelled  by  the  pa- 
rent country  to  hire  and  pay  for  labor  in  Iffigland, 
would  diminish  the  amount  of  our  imports,  without 
diminishing  the  amount  of  our  exports.  Because 
England  took  from  us  no  more  of  our  productions, 
than  she  really  wanted,  and  those  she  would  take 
under  any  circumstances,  while  the  other  nations  te 
which  we  traded,  were  never  influenced  by  other 
views,  than  the  mere  supply  of  their  wants.  Thus 
the  balance  of  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
which  had  always  been  paid  in  specie,  but  irame. 

“■Parliamentary  Register. 
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diately  remitted  to  England,  would  have  been  re- 
tained in  circulation;  while  a portion  of  the  balance 
with  France  and  the  Mediterranean,  would  also  have 
found  its  way  back  to  this  country,  instead  of  al- 
ways being  transferred  to  England.  In  this  manner, 
and  in  this  manner  only,  in  a state  of  general  peace 
in  Europe,  could  a circulating  medium  have  been 
procured,  that  could  be  kept  pure,  free  from  de- 
preciation, and  fluctuations. 

But  the  rapid  occuirence  of  events,  wholly  unex- 
pected, unfolded  new  prospects,  and  enabled  the 
United  States  to  acquire,  with  ease  and  rapidity, 
the  wealth  and  power  necessary  to  give  stability  to 
their  recently  formed  institutions.  In  the  midst  of 
the  agitations  of  the  French  revolution,  the  crops 
failed  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  once 
a market  was  open  to  our  agricultural  production, 
stimulated  to  its  greatest  energy.  The  labor  power 
of  the  country,  was  instantly  employed  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  capacity.  The  war  that  soon  ensued, 
and  involved  almost  every  power  in  Europe,  consti- 
tuted us  at  once  the  carriers  of  an  immense  com- 
merce. Our  sails  swelled  on  every  ocean,  and  our 
flag  streamed  on  every  shore.  Every  dollar  of  capi- 
tal we  possessed  or  could  borrow,  and  every  hand  in 
the  nation,  before  idle,  found  employment.  A road 
was  thus  opened  to  a rapid  acquirement  of  wealth, 
and  it  was  a natural  policy  to  pursue  it.  The  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country,  before  stagnant  and  de- 
pressed,rushed  into  the  new  formed  channel.  Manu- 
factures under  these  circumstances  were  neglected, 
and  the  project  w as  dropped.  All  the  benefits  that 
were  expected  to  arise  from  them,  were  to  be  ob- 
tained with  certainty  and  expedition,  by  prosecut- 
ing our  newly  disclosed  and  widely  extended  com- 
merce. Wealth  roiled  in  apace,  and  the  metallic 
capital  alone,  in  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
was  increased  to  twenty  or  twenty -five  millions  of 
dollars.  But  the  whole  of  this  prosperity,  depend- 
ed on  contingencies,  A general  peace  in  Europe, 
would  bring  it  to  a close.'  As  it  was,  v/e  could  not 
enjoy  it  undisturbed.  The  celerity  of  our  progress, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  a rival.  It  Was  sought  to 
destroy,  by  new  principles  of  national  law,  the  ad- 
vantages we  drived  from  our  neutral  Character.  The 
difficulties  that  were  thus  generated,  terminated, 
•finally,  in  war,  which  arose,  let  it  be  remarked,  not 
from  a spirit  of  manufactures,  but  from 'a  spirit  of 
commerce.  The  expenses  and  sacrifices  necessary 
to  its  prosecution,  were  in  fact,  a tax  upon  the  coun- 
try, in  favor  of  commerce,  yet  it  was  cheerfully 
borne  by  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  inte- 
rests. 

Out  of  this  contest,  the  nation  came  with  an  ac- 
cession of  character;  whilst  the  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion, the  full  employment  of  capital,  and  its  reten- 
sion in  the  country,  caused  individuals  to  feel  but 
little  comparative  distress,  notwithstanding  its  bur- 
thens. The  attack  directed  against  the  physical 
strength  of  the  country,  only  served  to  develope  its 
power  and  resources.  The  war  notv  waging  against 
i ts  moral  strength,  has  paralysed  its  energies,  and 
laid  it  prostrate  in  the  dust.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  assert,  that  the  two  last  years  of  peace,  have  pro- 
duced more  commercial  embarrassment  and  distress, 
a greater  destruction  of  capital,  and  increase  of  in- 
dividual misery,  than  was  caused  by  the  whole  war; 
and  instead  of  invigorating,  have  enfeebled  the  na- 
tion.   

This  apparent  anomaly  deserves  to  be  examined. 
We  believe  its  solution  will  be  attained  in  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  The  general  pacification  of 
Europe,  had  preceded  the  treaty  of  Ghent, and  most 
r-;f  the  powers  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  had  reas- 


sumed  their  usual  peace  policy.  The  object  of  this 
policy  is,  to  foster  their  own  murine,  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  other  na- 
tions. We  consequently  had  lost  the  commercial  re- 
lations, that  had  existed  in  a state  of  European  war- 
fare. In  fact,  we  reverted  back  to  our  old  commer- 
cial positon,  prior  tothe  French  revolution,  or  when 
colonies.  Had  this  circumstance  been  understood,  it 
would  have  been  seen,  that  the  same  effects  would 
have  grown  out  of  the  same  causes  now  as  formerly. 
The  principles,  views,  and  reasonings,  adapted  to 
the  then  situation  of  the  country,  it  would  have  been 
perceived,  were  again  applicable.  But  the  habits; 
and  modes  of  thinking,  which  had  been  formed 
during  twenty  years  of  a lucrative  commerce;  the 
complete  mutations  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
commercial  world,  during  that  time,  leaving  few 
individuals  possessed  of  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  a general  peace,  on  the  interests  of  the 
country,  occasioned  the  revolution  our  commerce 
had  undergone  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

Most  of  those  engaged  in  commerce,  who  also,  it 
will  be  recollected,  preside  over  the  monied  institu- 
tions which  regulate  our  currency,  had  little  other 
experience  of  commerce,  than  such  as  existed  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  They  natu- 
rally supposed,  that  it  would  continue  to  work  the 
same  effects,  as  during  that  period,  except,  in  smal- 
ler amount.  The  failure  of  two  successive  crops  in 
Europe,  in  1815  and  1816,  which  stayed  for  a time, 
the  operation  of  the  new  state  of  affairs,  served  to 
continue  this  delusion.  The  time,  however,  is  not 
remote,  when  we  shall  be  awakened  to  the  true  s'- 
tuationof  our  commercial  relations  with  Europe,  and 
its  consequences.  The  evils,  which  now  press  on 
us,  many  vainly  flatter  themselves,  are  mere  tempo- 
rary effects,  similar  to  those,  which  have  before 
arisen  from  slight  derangements  of  commerce.  We 
are  firmly  persuaded,  they  are  of  a very  different 
character,  and  of  a more  formidable  nature.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that  they  are  the  same,  as  the  evils 
under  which  this  country  suffered,  when  colonies, 
and  during  the  peace  subsequent  to  the  revolution  . 
The  sooner  we  satisfy  ourselves,  that  such  is  the 
case,  the  earlier  we  shall  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  embarrassments,  that  must  grow  out  of  this  posi- 
tion, ip  which  we  are  placed.  We  propose  to  enter 
into  the  Examination  of  this  subject  in  a future 
number,  and  trust  we  shall  exhibit  by  a comparison 
of  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  the  effects  it 
produced  on  them,  extracted  from  authentic  docu- 
ments, with  the  present  commerce  of  this  country, 
and  the  effects  now  begun  to  be  felt,  that  they  are 
of  similar  character.  We  fear,  that  from  this  view 
of  the  subject,  though  little  flattering  to  our  pride, 
it  will  be  apparent,  that  after  having  expended  the 
best  blood  of  the  nation,  and  millions  of  treasure  to 
shake  off*  the  yoke  of  colonization,  we  have  volun- 
tarily adopted  the  colonial  policy  of  England,  and 
placed  ourselves,  with  respect  to  her,  and  in  truth  to 
most  of  the  world,  in  the  situation  of  colonies.  From 
this  state  of  humiliating  and  injurious  dependency, 
the  United  States,  are  bound  to  vindicate  the  sove- 
reignty of  a free  people.  For  in  vain  will  they  make 
pretensions  to  a perfect  independence,  while  they 
incur,  through*  the  medium  of  their  wants,  all  the 
consequences  of  subjection. 


Land  System. 

mOIM  THE  XATIOXTA.L  TXTELL1G E5TCETI. 

The  following  article,  from  a correspondent, 
whose  hand-writing  betrays  to  us  the  author,  is 
entitled,  from  the  standing  and,  lorigJexpetier.ee  in 
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■public  life  of  the  writer,  to  a conspicuous  place  in 
our  columns: 

There  has  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer*  an  ex- 
traordinary publication,  dated  General  Land  Office, 
June  29,  1819.  The  publication  is  stamped  with 
.authenticity  by  the  signature  or  J.  Meigs,  the  well 
known  commissioner  of  the  offico. 
r It  is  rich  in  precious  instruction.  It  exhibits  the 
land  system  of  the  United  States  in  practical  opera- 
tion-settling the  wilderness  and  converting  the 
desert  into  a fruitful  field. 

A novelty  in  the  records  of  empire,  the  fact  is 
given  to  the  world,  with  a character  of  indisputa- 
ble verity.  The  commissioner,  indeed,  does  not 
seem  so  have  recollected  his  own  scientific  atten- 
tions and  labors,  in  his  disposition  to  award  merited 
praise  to  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  prac- 
tical excellence  of  the  system.  But  his  liberality 
towards  them  cannot  hide  his  merits  from  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

Of  the  land  system  of  the  United  States,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  publication,  he  has  said  with  truth, 
“So  wise,  beautiful,  and  perfect  a system,  was  never 
before  adopted  by  any  government  or  nation  on 
earth.”  In  regard  to  the  rights,  and  dignity,  and 
-happiness  of  man,  it  triumphs  over  the  legislation 
of  Europe  and  laughs  at  the  barbaric  pomp  of  Asia. 

Among  a free  and  brave  people,  but  in  a rude 
age,  before  genius  and  science  had  thrown  a ra- 
diance over  the  western  world;  among  the  nations 
from  the  north,  who  formed  settlements  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  we  know  from  the 
history  of  more  than  a thousand  years  past,  there 
was  adopted  a system  of  territorial  possession,  which 
had  in  view7  the  certainty  and  security  of  titles  to 
landed  estates.  Their  mode  of  approaching  their 
objects  is  observable  in  the  forms  of  their  original 
conveyances.  With  palpable  deficiency  in  sci- 
ence, the  mode  was  imperfect;  yet  it  marks  the  va- 
lue attached  to  indisputable  land  titles  by  the  free- 
men of  an  unllettered  age. 

Centuries  have  elapsed  since  that  system  was 
perverted  by.  changes  and  abuses  into  the  land  te- 
nures of  Europe.  It  lias  been  reserved  for  the 
freemen  of  the  United  States  to  realize  objects 
which  were  so  desired,  but  could  not  be  attained, 
by  the  nations  who  founded  anew’  system  of  empire 
in  Europe  during  during  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

And  such  objects  are  of  extensive  importance  for 
purposes  of  cultivation  and  social  improvement.! 
Giving  a permanent  basis  of  civilization,  the  cer-  j 
tainty  and  security  of  land  titles  are  eminently  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  an  enlightened  and  freepeo-l 
pie;  for,  in  a system  of  freedom,  two  objects  are  j 
essential:  'I  he  first  is,  to  ascertain  the  boundaries; 
of  right;  the  next,  to  secure  the  observance  of  such  j 
boundaries. 

Look  at  the  system  of  the  United  States,  with  re- 
ference to  these  objects!  No  other  country  or  age « 
lias  produced  a land  system  so  sublime  in  princi-1 
pie,  so  perfect  in  practice,  so  magnificent  in  pros-! 
pect.  It  is  a glorious  policy  which  draws  wisdom  - 
from  heaven,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  right  upon  ■ 
earth.  With  a glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  cast- j 
ing  an  eye  on  the  map  of  public  surveys,  philoso-l 
phy  can  declare  “tlie  longitude  and  latitude  of  every  I 
farm”  ' i 

The  principles  of  the  system  are  taught  by  astro- 
nomical and  geometrical  science.  They  have  the 
exactitude  of  mathematical  demonstration  They 
are  durable  as  the  globe. 

*See  last  no.  of  the  Register,  page  362.  I 


The  titles  to  land,  as  so  ascertained,  are  derived 
from  the  public  authority , whose  arm  is  extended  to 
maintain  the  rightful  possession.  The  efficacy  of 
this  protective  pow’er  is  recognized  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  is  traversed  by  adventurous  science. 
It  is  recognized  in  that  navigation,  without  sails  or 
oars,  moving  on  the  waters  which  distinguish  and 
and  enrich  this  empire  of  freedom. 

See  those  vessels,  with  the  agency  of  steam,  ad-1 
vancing  against  the  pow  erful  currents  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri!  I heircourse  is  marked 
by  volumes  of  smoke  and  fire,  which  the  civilized 
man  observes  with  admiration,  and  the  savage  with 
astonishment.  Botanists,  mineralogists,  chemists, 
artizans,  cultivators,  scholars,  soldiers;  the  love  of 
peace,  the  capacity  for  w’ar;  philosophical  appara- 
tus and  military  supplies;  telescopes  and  cannon, 
garden  seeds  and  gun-powder,  the  arts  of  civil  life 
and  force  to  defend  them— all  are  seen  aboard.  The 
banner  of  freedom,  which  waves  over  the  whole, 
proclaims  the  character  and  protective  power  of 
the  United  States. 

Greece  in  its  wisdom,  Rome  in  its  grandeur,  Eu- 
rope in  its  glory,  never  realized  a system  so  deserv- 
ing the  admiration  and  applause  of  human  kind.  , 

HAMPDEN. 


Expedition  up  the  Missouri. 

From  ihe  St.  Louis  Enquirer  Tlie  Western  En- 
gineer set  out  from  St.  Lotus,  Monday,  June  21,  to 
ascend  the  Missouri.  We  understand  that  she  is 
not  limited  to  time,  and  will  proceed  at  leisure  to  ex- 
plore the  vast  region  of  the  Missouri,  and  of  all  her 
tributary  streams.  The  cause  of  science  is  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  the  results  of  this  expedition. 
Every  body  knows,  who  knows  the  Missouri  river 
at  all,  that  she  differs  in  all  her  qualities,  attributes 
and  characteristics  from  all  other  rivers  in  the 
world;  her  water  cold,  rapid,  light,  muddy,  sweet 
and  salubrious;  the  atmosphere  through  which  she 
flows  dry  and  elastic,  and  so  favourable  to  health 
that  the  voyagers  and  traders  consider  themselves 
as  leaving  disease  and  sickness  behind,  the  moment 
they  enter  that  stream  of  the  river.— What  is  agreed 
in  by  all  mankind,  literate  and  illiterate,  must  be 
so;  but  though  all  are  sensible  of  the  astonishing 
qualities  of  the  Missouri  water,  and  the  unrivalled 
healthiness  of  the  climate  through  which  it  flow-s, 
it  belongs  to  the  learned  alone  to  tell  the  causes. — 
A region  so  vast,  so  different  from  all  others  in  air 
and  water,  must  have  a vegetable  kingdom  of  its 
own,  and  the  botanist  will  doubtless  find  abundant 
subjects  for  the  employment  of  his  talent.— In  the 
history  of  the  white,  or  grisly  bear,  the  zoologist 
will  discover  fresh  cause  for  covering  with  contempt 
that  theory  of  the  count  Buffon  and  tlie  Abbe  Ray- 
nal,  which  attributed  to  nature  a disposition  to 
belittle  her  animal  productions  in  the  new  world. 
This  bear  finds  no  parallel  in  the  old  world  among 
the  rest  of  his  species,  either  in  his  size,  his  strength, 
or  his  dauntless  ferocity.  Beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, if  these  should  be  passed,  a still  nobler  in- 
stance of  animal  production  will  be  found.  The 
horse  of  the  Columbia  river,  taken  all  in  all,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  animal  of  his  kind  in  the  known 
world.  He  is  derived  from  the  old  world,  but  in- 
stead of  degenerating,  has  improved  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia.  Fineness  of  form,  fulness  of  all 
the  muscular  parts,  docility  of  spirit,  capacity  to 
sustain  great  fatigue,  to  provide  food  for  himself, 
and  to  hunt  down  the  deer  and  the  buffalo  for  his 
master,  are  apart  of  his  characteristics.— The  geo- 
logy anu  mineralogy  of  the  country  will  present 
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enquiries  of  great  interest.  Different  parts^of  the 
region  through  which  the  river  flows,  exhibit  clays 
and  earths  of  great  fineness  and  most  uncommon 
composition,  from  the  properties  of  which  the  river 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  peculiar  qualities. — The 
Rocky  Mountains  have  not  yet  been  examined. 
They  are  supposed  to  contain  minerals,  precious 
stones,  and  gold  and  silver  ore.  It  is  but  of  late 
they  have  taken  the  name  of  Rocky  mountains,  a 
name  which  imports  nothing  appropriate  or  peculi- 
ar, as  all  mountains  are  rocky.  By  all  the  old  tra- 
vellers they  are  called  Shining  mountains  “from  an 
infinite  number  of  chrystal  stones,  of  an  amazing 
size,  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  which  when 
tire  sun  shines  full  upon  them,  sparkle  so  as  to  be 
seen  at  a great  distance.”  f Carver.  J The  same 
early  travellers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  “that  in  fu- 
ture ages  these  mountains  might  be  found  to  contain 
more  riches  in  their  bowels  than  those  of  Indostan 
and  Malabar,  or  which  are  found  on  the  golden 
coast  of  Guinea,  or  in  the  mines  of  Peru..” 


Emigration  Table. 

Amount  of  emigrants  whose  arrival  in  the  United 
States  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  received 
at  the  office  of  the  Weekly  Register,  for  one  week, 
commencing  on  Saturday  morning  the  24th  July 
and  ending  on  Friday  the  30th,  botli  inclusive. 


At  Philadelphia,  in 
New  York 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Norfolk 
Alexandria 


13  vessels 
9 
2 
3 

1 
1 


From  whence — Liverpool  - 


743 

420 

129 

84 

40 

10 

1424 

454 


St.  Andrew's,  St.  John’s,  Halifax  354 


Amsterdam 

Antwerp 

Cork 

Havre  - 

Grenock 

London  - 

Bremen 


186 

- 157 
142 

- 46 
44 

- 35 
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The  registered  tonnage,  as  corrected 
at  this  office  for  the  year  1817r  is 

stated  at 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  is 

slated  at 

The  fishing  vessels  * 


Tons.  95th? 


809,724  70 

525,029  59 
65,157  7 


Amounting  to  1,399,911  41 
The  tonnage  on  which  duties  were 
collected  during  the  year  1817, 
amounted  as  follows: 

Registered  tonnage,  paying  duty  on 
each  voyage  - 

Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade,  paying 
an  annual  duty  - 
Fishing  vessels  the  same  - 


765,742  37 


468,999  54 
62,508  94 


About  100  more  may  have  arrived  at  other  ports 
and  in  vessels  whose  passengers  were  not  reported 
in  the  newspapers. 

(jj^The  time  has  been  when  we  were  pleased  to 
see  the  progress  of  emigration— it  is  now  painful  to 
observe  it,  because  of  the  want  of  employment  for 
our  own  people. 


1*297,250  90 

JVote.— Duties  were  also  paid 
on  tonnage  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States, 
engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
not  registered  - 12,185  86 

Ditto,  coasting  trade  - 2,207  51 

14,393  42 

Total  amount  of  tonnage,  on  which  du- 
ties were  collected  - - - 1,311,644  37 

The  registered  tonnage  being  correct- 
ed for  the  year  1817,  according  to 
the  mode  prescribed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  collectors  of  the  several 
districts,  as  stated  in  the  communi- 
cation made  to  congress  the  27th 
February,  1802,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  intimation  contained  in  the 
register’s  letter  of  the  7th  Decem- 
ber, 1811,  maybe  considered  nearly 
the  true  amount  of  that  description 

of  tonnage 809,724  70' 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  is 
stated  at  the  amount  upon  which 
the  annual  duty  was  collected  in 
1817,  on  that  description  of  tonnage, 
and  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the 
true  amount  - 468,999  54 

Fishing  vessels,  the  same  - - 62,508  94- 


District  tonnage  of  the  United  States. 

Letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  statement  of  the  district  tonnage 
of the  United  States,  on  the  3 1st  December,  18i7. 

Treasury  department,  January  13th,  1819. 
Sir — 1 have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual 
statement  of  the  district  tonnage  of  the  United 
■States,  on  the  31st  December,  1817,  together  with 
an  explanatory  letter  of  the  register  of  the  treasury. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  sir, your 
obedient  servant,  WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

The  honorable  the  speaker , 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Treasury  Department, 
Register's  office , January  13, 1819. 
Str, — I have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual 
statement  to  the  31st  December,  1817,  of  the  dis- 
trict tonnage  of  the  United  States. 


The  district  tonnage  of  the  United 

States,  is  stated  at  - 1,341,233  28 

Of  the  registered  tonnage,  amounting  as  before 
stated,  to  809,724  70  tons,  there  was  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery  4,874  41  tons. 

I beg  leave  to  subjoin  a statement  (marked  A)  of 
the  tonnage  for  the  year  1817,  compared  with  the 
amount  thereof,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  an- 
nual statement  for  1816;  with  notes  in  relation  to 
the  decrease  and  increase  of  the  registered  and  en^ 
rolled  tonnage  respectively  in  1817. 

By  this  statement  it  appears  that  the 
total  amountof  new  vessels,  built  in 
the  several  districts  of  the  United 
States,  was 

Registered  tonnage  - 34,614  10 

Enrolled  do.  - 51,779  27 


Total  amount  of  new  vessels  Tons , 86,393  37 
I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir, 
ypur  most  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Reg. 
Ron.  Win.  H Cranford, 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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ABSTRACT 

Of  tbe  tonnage  of  the  shipping  of  the  several  districts  of  the  United  States,  on  the  last  day  Pee.  1817- 


REGISTERED. 

ENROLLED  &. 

LICENSED. 

LICENSED tTJTDEB 20  'f’s 

Aggregate . 

tonnage  of  1 

DISTRICTS. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Permanent. 

Temporary 

Coas.trade 

codfishes  y. 

each  district] 

TONS  95 

TON'S  95 

TON'S  95 

TON'S 

; 95 

TONS  95 

TONS 

i 95 

TONS  9 5 

Portsmouth,  N.  If.  . 
iNewburyport,  Mass. 

17,110  49 

169  30 

4,841  73 

168  17 

278  85 

377  31 

22,946 

14,856  40 

1,759  79 

8,085  84 

266  70 

239  60 

25,208  48 

Gloucester  , 

2,089  52 

222  42 

5,520  33 

138  31 

2,569  42 

10,540  10 

Salem  . 

25,207  18 

1,872  06 

8,741  24 

126  45 

223  68 

36,170  66, 

Ipswich  . , 

231  29 

1,469 

53  73 

30  25 

126  02 

1,910  34 

Marblehead . 

3,507  0 7 

299  51 

7,748  74 

528  94 

186  52 

53  01 

12,S23  89 

Boston  . 

93,940  26 

12,971  65 

30,130  42 

3,258  74 

751  26 

775  92 

141,828  40 

Plymouth 

7,937  66 

74  61 

12,385  01 

111  52 

117  43 

20,626  33 

Barnstable  . i 

317  67 

216  40 

15,420  22 
5,273  90 

55  89 

416  65 

139  69 

16,566  67 

Nantucket  . . 

13,111  54 

249  16 

178  48 

312  81 

19,126  04 

Edgarlown 

329  51 

47  39 

559  93 

62  56 

19  11 

1,018  60 

New-Bedford  , 

11,853  38 

31  57 

9,905  38 

28  03 

151  28 

55  18 

22,024  87 

High  ton  . 

1,627  48 

479  90 

4,300  14 

16  64 

6,424  26 

York  , 

454  19 

368  19 

23 

1 30 

62  58 

44  64 

1,161 

Kennebunk 

7,365  73 

314  91 

1,218  60 

85  39 

8,984  73 
5,063  70 

Saco  . 

2,434  21 

2,567  02 

62  47 

Portland  . 

18,310  54 
16,258  86 

2,564  68 

7,224  50 

100  69 

693  G9 

835  25 

29,728  85 

Bath  . , 

508  60 

7,245  55 

169  69 

492  61 

24,675  46 

Wiscasset 

8,820  20 
5,053  07 

442  88 

4,515  5! 

34  40 

1,00 

3 43 

14,816  52 

Waldoborough  , 

657  76 

11,011  91 

221  35 

1,271  68 

18,215  87 

Penobscot 

7,312  53 

349  42 

10,063  07 

467  83 

943  22 

19,136  17 

Frenchman’s  Bay 

1,039  69 

229  56 

3,736  19 

446  47 

37 

6 11 

5,828  12 

Machias 

529  43 

374  07 

1,575  24 

114  38 

214  87 

2,808  09 

Passamaquoddy 

723 

6,415  90 

27  09 

162  83 

2j3  78 

23 

7,605  70 

Vermont,  [no  returns.' 

Newport,  R.I.  . 

8,179  25 

67  55 

2,829  29 

392  78 

81  62 

11,550  59 

Bristol . 

6,248  37 

136  03 

1,282  03 

96  74 

7,763  22 

Providenoe 

12,593  67 

344  13 

4,285  63 

45  31 

17,268  79 

New-London,  Conn. 

4,066  64 

661  73 

6,736  31 

481  31 

418  44 

472  51 

12,837  09 

Middletown  , , 

8,672  84 

499  09 

8,515  04 

713  30 

18,460  32 

New-Haven . , 

6,709  86 

230  85 

4,886  18 

391  52 

12,218  51 

Fairfield . . * 

286  43 

; 

7,250  31 

165  88 

7,702  67 

Gennessee,  N.  Y, 

115  19 

{ 

189  57 

7 67 

312  48 

Champlain  , , 

865  06 

865  06 

Hudson  , , 

403  46 

: 

2,912  03 

249  94 

103  05 

3,668  53 

New-York  . , 

173,618  61 

18,691  75 

108,220  79 

5,558  32 

131  82 

306,221  44 

Sag  Harbor  , 

1,376  26 

2,601  90 

201  87 

62  87 

4,243  05 

Oswego  , . 

Niagara,  [no  returns.] 

713  46 

379  60 

- 

67  77 

1,160  88 

Buffalo  Creek,  [4th 

quarter,  1816.] 

165  85 

236  67 

91  2C 

493  77 

Sackett’s  Harbor 

706  45 

458  12 

43  2C 

1,207  77 

Oswegatchie 

- : 

71  38 

142  57 

17 

231 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

1,966  52 

260  12 

7,725  62 

764  36 

10,716  67 

Little  Egg  Harbor  . 

1,870  35 

115  42 

1,985  77 

Burlington  . 

631  22 

86  06 

717  28 

Bridgetown 

210  06 

13,691  79 

134  52 

1,634  14 

15,670  56 

Great  Egg  Harbor 

: 

, : 

4,445  83 

89  59 

4,535  47 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

72,796  11 

7,075  84 

20,275  39 

1,387  42 

2,627  04 

104,161  85 

Presque-Isle  * 

535  23 

106  48 

5 53 

667  28 

Wilmington,  Del. 

449  77 

66  68 

8,535  94 

79  1C 

775  17 

9,906  79 

Baltimore,  Md, 

72,844  84 

8,713  27 

20,466  15 

2,879  82 

104,904  18 

Chester  . , 

; 

1,114  62 

45  4C 

1,160  07 

Oxford  . 

: 

14,826  48 

1,733 

16,559  48 

Vienna 

1,016  93 

57  06 

16,127  87 

2,196  13 

19,398  09 

Havre-de-Grace 

2,134  88 

107  86 

2,242  79 

Snow-Hill  . 

350  39 

6,396  42 

244  8 C 

905  15 

7', 896  87 

Annapolis 

1,883  70 

47 5 13 

2,358  83 

Nottingham . 
St.  Mary’s 

1,583  13 

63  24 

1,646  37 

2,585  48 

290  80 

2,876  33 

Georgetown,  Columbia 
Alexandria 

2,097  19 
6,004  91 

492  73 
948  87 

4,756  14 
4,846  17 

84  26 

661  75 
1,341  67 

8,092  17 
13,141  72 

Hampton,  Virginia 

1,708  19 

27  15 

433  76 

2,169  15 

Norfolk  . 

13,021  07 

3,718  42 

9,263  46 

2,532  64 

2,121  39 

30,657  08 

Petersburg  . { 

1,886  05 

479  09 

3,881  37 

325  05 

531  73 

7,103  34 

Richmond  . . | 

3,836  38 

1,J46  56 

5.159  14 

708  27 

102  67 

11*571  88i 
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DISTRICTS. 

REGISTERED. 

ENROLLED  & LICENSED. 

LICENSED  UNDER  20  t’s 

Aggregate  j 
tonnage  of  J 
eaeh  district 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Permanent. 

Temporary 

coas.  trade 

cod  fishery. 

TONS  95 

TONS  95 

TONS  95 

TONS  95 

TONS  95 

TONS  95 

TONS  95 

York  Town  . 

660  21 

24  44 

174  21 

858  86 

Bast  River 

283  58 

217  59 

1,930  54 

332  84 

2,764  65 

Tappahannock  . 

1,035  67 

289  81 

5,381  01 

842  70 

7,549  29 

Yeocomico 

2,189  30 

502  18 

2,691  48 

Dumfries 

1,775  75 

428  87 

2,204  67 

Folly  Landing . 

824  90 

2,176  35 

1,133  01 

4,134  31 

Cherrystone 

227  81 

1,085  39 

633  14 

1,946  39 

South-Quay 

: 

75  02 

55  52 

130  54 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

2,528  64 

5,235  77 

935  02 

639  75 

27  90 

9,367  23 

lyfewbern 

2,614  24 

729  24 

1,592  48 

361  18 

5,297  19 

Washington 

1,679  33 

979  38 

1,864  38 

325  92 

648  22 

5,497  33 

Edenton  . 

740  94 

538  23 

4,562  43 

82  50 

1,058  30 

6,982  50 

Camden 

1,819  29 

2,101  77 

2,757  41 

949  38 

7,627  90 

Beaufort  . 

161  48 

347  04 

215  84 

294  94 

1,019  40 

Plymouth  . 

795  13 

117 

458  75 

34  67 

96  01 

1,501  61 

Gcracoke 

229  79 

704  56 

17  20 

951  60 

George  Town,  S.  C. 

533  09 

; 

533  09 

Charleston  . 

18,413  11 

5,911  74 

11,385  27 

1,242  29 

297  91 

37,250  42 

Beaufort . 

65  93 

422  64 

48  22 

i. 

536  84 

Savannah,  Georgia, 

6,336  18 

5,298  48 

2,260  39 

977  90 

172  22 

15,045  27 

S unbury 

: 

Brunswick 

435  32 

618  63 

101  69 

93  37 

1,249  11 

St.  Mary’s  . 

103  75 

537  92 

219  82 

66  41 

94 

18  33 

1,040  38 

Erie,  (Cuyahoga)  Ohio 

202  87 

: 

376  39 

65  09 

644  40 

Sandusky 

139  72 

: 

50  81 

89  63 

280  26 

Mississippi,  Louisiana 

6,790  02 

4,198  84 

7,627  83 

446  09 

1,305  30 

20,368  18 

Teche 

Mobile,  Mississippi 

438  08 

129  45 

214  59 

782  17 

Detroit,  Michigan 

415  79 

140  2lj 

54  67 

19  46 

630  23 

708,165  30 

; 101,559  40| 

520,815  56 

14,982  59 

43,571  62 

10,816  79 

1,399,911  41 

Treasury  department,  Register’s  office,  January  1 3th,  1819, 

JOSEPH  NOtJRSE,  Register. 


RECAPITULATION 

Of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1817. 

rj£he  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  December,  1817, 

is  stated  at--------r  1,399,911  41 


^Whereof— 


Permanent  registered  tonnage  - 
Temporary  do.  do. 

Total  registered 

Permanent  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 
Temporary  do.  do.  do. 


708,165  30 
101,559  40 


- 520,815  56 

14,982  59 


809,724  70 


Total  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  - *535,798  20 

Licensed  under  20  tons  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  43,571  62 
, eod  fishery  10,816  79 


Total  licensed  tonnage  under  20  tons  - 54,388  46 

As  above 

^Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  there  was  employed 

in  the  coasting  trade,  481,457  92 
whale  fishery,  349  92 
cod  fishery,  53,990  26 


1,399,911  41 


As  above, 


535,798  20 


Treasury  department, 

Register’s  office , January  13//i,.1819. 

JOSEPH  NOUKfeE,  Register 
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Foreign  Articles. 

OR:  AT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  British  government  has  raised  a new  loan  of 
twelve  millions . Messrs.  Rothchild  and  Co.  having 
bid  62/.  18s.  and  8 d.  obtained  the  loan.  [That  is  62/. 
18.9  and  8 d.  in  bank  bills,  exchequer  bills,  or  other 
stocks,  for  100/.  of  the  new  stock.]  The  other  bid- 
dings were,  by  Reid,  Irving  and  Co.  65/.  10s.  and 
by  Ricardo  and  Co.  65/.  2s.  and  6 d. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  apportionment  of 
the  Waterloo  prize  money  granted  by  parliament: 
— To  the  duke  of  Wellington,  commander  in  ehief, 
60,000  pounds;  to  each  general  officer  1,250/;  to 
each  field  officer,  420/;  to  each  captain,  90/;  to  each 
subaltern,  33/;  to  each  sergeant,  19/;  and  to  each 
rank  and  file,  2/  10s. 

It  is  said,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  is  about  to 
proceed  to  Stockholm,  on  a mission  of  an  important 
nature. 

Another!  The  dutchess  of  Cumberland  has  fur- 
nished John  Bull  with  another  little  boy — to  keep 
up  a stock  of  masters  for  him.  We  believe  this  is 
the  fourth  “royal  birth”  since  the  decease  of  the 
princess  Charlotte.  What  an  effort! 

The  wife  of  the  prince  regent  has  sold  her  seat 
at  Cosmo,  and  was  about  to  reside  at  Rome. 

Mrs.  Siddons  lately  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  in  the  part  of  Lady  Randolph,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  C.  Kemble.  She  was  received  by  all  the 
audience  standing  up!  When,  in  the  play,  Douglas 
asks — 

“But  did  my  sire  surpass  the  rest  of  men, 

“As  thou  excellestall  of  womankind?” 
a burst  of  applause  ensued,  which  continued  for 
sometime  without  intermission. 

12001.  sterling  have  been  offered  to  her  to  play 
three  nights,  and  refused.  She  is  considered  as  hav- 
ing left  the  stage. 

Fashionable  extravagance. — Leghorn  hats  for  the 
ladies,  were  selling  in  London  for  30  guineas  (about 
$140)  atourlast  dates. 

The  navy.  It  appears  by  debates  in  parliament 
that  the  allowance  of  men  for  the  navy  is  14,000  sea- 
ffiien  and  6000  mar.nes.  An  attempt  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  management,  by  dismissing  certain  of- 
ficers, failed.  2,435,318/.  was  voted  for  the  ordina- 
ry expenses  of  the  navy — 1,631,628  for  repairs,  &c. 
— 419, 3 19  for  garrisons  on  foreign  stations— 486,198 
tor  dock-yards, — 284,321  for  the  transport  depart- 
ment. 

Supplies.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  house  of  com- 
mons having  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  sup- 
ply, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proceeded  to 
read  his  financial  resolutions,  of  which  the  following 
was  the  outline: — 

That  since  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815, 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  /.l8, 000, 000  had  been  re- 
pealed. That  in  the  year  1817',  the  exchequers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  consolidated. 

That  the  revenue  of  Ireland  amounts  to  /.4, 500,000 
That  its  expenditure  was  ...  6,300,000 
Leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure,  for 

which  provision  was  to  fcre  made  of  1,800,000 

That  the  supplies  of  the  year  may  be  esti- 
mated at  - - - - I - 20,500,000 

That  the  excess  of  the  revenue  applicable 

to  meet  the  supply  was  - - 7,000,000 

That  the  deficiency  to  be  raised  by  loan 

was 13,500,000 

That  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  which 

might  be  made  available,  was  - 15,500,000 

That  it  left  an  excess  over  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  be  raised  of  2,000,000. 


That  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should,  to  provide  for  public  credit,  be  a 
real  surplus  applicable  to  the  extinction 
of  the  debt  -----  5,000,000 

That  it  therefore  became  expedient  to 
raise  nno  taxes  to  the  amount  annually 

of *3,000,000 

These  resolutions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  ta? 
ble. 

Foreign  service.  In  the  British  house  of  commons, 
on  the  2d  of  June,  the  motion  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral for  preventing  British  subjects  from  entering 
the  service  of  the  patriots  in  South  America,  was 
carried  by  a ministerial  majority  of  13. 

Duringthe  debate  sir  Robert  Wilson  said, — after 
enumerating  many  cases  of  persons  as  well  British 
as  others,  serving  belligerents  without  implicating* 
the  countries  which  they  belonged  to— “Was  the 
house  prepared  to  give  a new  interpretation  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing foreign  governments  to  exercise  the  same 
restriction,  and  in  the  end,  deprive  this  country  of 
the  assistance,  the  value  of  which  it  had  previously- 
experienced?  In  the  year  1756,  we  subsidized  corps 
ot  Russians  and  Hessians,  without  considering  that 
we  engaged  their  governments  in  our  quarrel.  It 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Swiss  to  hire  them- 
selves out  to  adverse  armies.  But  then  it  was  said 
America  had  adopted  an  opposite  principle.  For 
America  he  felt  sincere  affection;  he  cherished  her 
as  the  impregnable  fortress  of  human  freedom,  with 
her  gates  ever  open  to  afford  a refuge  and  a resting 
place  to  the  persecuted  and  oppressed.  But  he 
was  not  blinded  by  his  attachment  when  he  saw  ai» 
attempt  to  separate  freedom  from  justice.  Could 
the  house  forget,  that  from  the  United  States  the 
people  of  South  America  had  received,  heretofore, 
the  most  active  assistance?  There  was  built  the  first 
vessel  on  wliich  the  flag  of  independence  was  hoist- 
ed. From  thence  the  South  Americanshad  obtain- 
ed the  two  finest  frigates  in  their  service. — North 
America  had  sent  commissioners,  not  to  negociate 
South  American  Independence,  but  to  give  a cha- 
racter to  their  governments;  seeing  which,  Spain  had 
interfered,  and  purchased  the  forbearance  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  the  cession  of  Florida.  It  was  dangerous 
to  be  a prophet  on  political  events,  but  he  would 
hazard  an  assertion,  that  after  Florida  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  popidation  of  the  United  States , they  would 
demand  Cuba,  and  would  obtainit.  By  intrigue  and 
intimidation,  they  would  ultimately  extend  her  ag- 
grandizement to  Meocico,  push  their  frontiers  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  the  end 
laugh  at  Great  Britain  as  the  dupe  of  their  artifice. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  a bill  should  pass — a bill 
that  met  a man  on  his  return,  though  covered  with 
laurels,  or  which  was  more  to  be  prized,  blessed  with 
the  benediction  of  millions,  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, at  the  mercy  of  a worthless  mercenary  infor- 
mer.— Either  such  men  must  remain  forever  in  ex- 


*The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  addi- 
tional taxes  is  proposed  to  be  raised: 

Consolidation  of  the  customs,  including 
the  duty  on  wool  - 1500,000 

The  increased  duty  on  malt  - - - 1,400,000 

on  British  spirits  500,000 
on  tobacco  - - 500,000 

on  coffee  and  cocoa  120,000 
on  tea  - - - 130,000 

on  pepper  - - 30,000 


Making  on  the  whole 
O^The  project  was  agreed  to. 


1.3,190,000 
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ile,  or  return  with  no  other  prospect  than  a British 
jail.  It  was  a bill  not  called  for  by  the  rights  of 
neutrality,  which  humanity  rejected,  and  policy 
condemned.  It  was  a bill  hostile  to  every  feeling  of 
liberty  — in  favor  of  Ferdinand;  and  of  which  he  had 
said,  that  reprobation  was  exiiausted.  He  conclud- 
ed with  moving,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be 
read  a second  time  that  day  six  months.” 

State  of  the  British  army.  A return  of  the  fixed 
regimental  peace  establishment  of  the  army,  exclu- 
sive of  the  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  serv- 
ing in  India. 

CAY  AIRY. 

Hank  and  Ole.  Horses. 

Two  regiments  of  life  guards,  each 
regiment  consisting  of  eight 
troops  of 344  rank  and  file,  and 
2 73  horses,  - 688  546 

Royal  regiment  of  horse  guards, 

eight  troops,  - - 344  273 

istn.  dragoon  guard,  ten  troops,  - 460  340 

20  regiments  of  dragoon  guards, 
dragoons,  and  light  dragoons, 
each  regiment  consisting  of  8 
troops  of  368  rank  and  file,  and 
2 73  horses,  ....  7360  5460 

Royal  waggon  train,  two  troops,  - 102  120 

Total,  8954  6739 

FOOT  GUARBS. 

First  or  grenadier  regiment,  3 
battalions,  32  companies  of  80 
rank  and  file,  per  company,  - 2560 
Coldstream  and  third  regiments, 
two  battalions  each,  40  compa- 
nies, of  80  rank  and  file  per 
company,  -----  3800 

Total,  5560 

INFANTRY. 

78  Battalions  of  the  line, 

3d  Battalion  of  the  royal  Scots, 

2d  Battalion  of  the  60th  regiment, 

2 Battalions  of  the  rifle  brigade, 

2 West  India  regiments. 

84  Regiments,  each  regiment  con- 
sisting of  ten  companies  of  650 
rank  and  file  - - - - 54,600 

Royal  staff  corps,  8 companies,  - 480 


Total,  55,080 


Total  Cavalry  8,954 

Foot  guards  5,560 

Infantry  55,080 


69,594 

War  office,  March,  1819.  PALMERSTON. 

The  Dumfries  Journal,  of  April  20th,  states — 
“that  four  vessels  have  sailed  since  our  last  for  Ame- 
rica, with  passengers.  They  are  mostly  of  the  low- 
er order  of  society,  either  connected  with  agricul- 
ture or  laborers,  and  some  of  them  paupers,  from  the 
JVorth  of  England,  for  -whom  the  overseers  of  the  parish 
pay  the  passage /” 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  has  gone  to  Rome,  to  exe- 
cute a full  length  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  VII. 

Much  disturbance  is  caused  by  refractory  weavers 
at  Carlisle,  seeking  wages  enough  to  keep  them 
from  starving.  Their  demands  are  si-tid  to  be  rea- 
sonable, yet  they  had  not  been  acceded  to.  They 
have  generally  left  off  work,  and  appealed  to  the 
public  feeling  in  an  address,  a part  of  which  we  in- 
sert to  shew  the  condition  of  thrs  people-— 


“The  journeymen  weavers  of  Carlisle  and  neighk 
borhood,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  following  simple  truths.  We  are  now  arrived 
to  a pitch  of  wretchedness  and  misery,  such,  we  sin-  * 
cerely  believe,  as  never  existed  in  any  country  in 
time  of  profound  peace,  except  visited  by  a natural 
famine.  We  are  a powerful  people,  and  yet  we 
want  strength — we  are  an  industrious  people,  and 
yet  we  want  bread;  whatever  the  cause  may  be  we 
will  not  at  this  moment  pretend  to  determine,  but 
the  effects  are  dreadful  to  be  contemplated,  and 
still  more  horrible  to  experience.  Only  for  a mo- 
ment let  any  rational  and  reasonable  being  amongst 
you  say  it  to  his  own  heart,  and  there,  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  that  principle  that  dictates  between  right  and 
wrong,  imagine  us,  if  he  can,  laboring  in  a place 
peculiarly  unwholesome,  from  its  closeness  and 
damps,  where  the  air  is  impregnated  with  noxious 
matter,  so  that  what  we  inhale  is  little  better  than  a. 
foetid  gas;  which,  though  inseparable  from  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself,  is  nevertheless  a particular  ag- 
gravation of  our  misery;  and  all  this  fora  reward  of 
a shilling  a day,  and  fed  chiefly  on  potatoes,  the 
proper  food  only  for  hogs;  yet  our  miserable  half- 
famished  children  wait  with  anxious  desire  for  thek* 
scanty  morsel  of  these  provisions,  and  the  fond  mo- 
ther, last  of  all  to  complain,  summoning  all  her  re- 
solution together  to  hide  the  poignancy  of  her  grief 
from  her  almost  disconsolate  partner;  her  child  per- 
haps at  her  breast,  feebly  sucking  that  nourishment 
that  nature  almost  refuses  to  bestow.” 

A report  about  the  king’s  death  has  caused  the 
publication  of  a bulletin,  stating  that  he  is  quiet,  in 
good  health,  but  without  any  change  in  his  disorder,- 

FRANCE. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  the  rich  prospects  of  a 
bountiful  harvest  have  been  totally  destroyed  by 
hail  storms.  In  no  less  than  60  adjacent  communes 
the  labor  of  the  husbandman — corn,  wine,  and  fruit 
trees,  is  said  to  be  ivholly  lost. 

The  great  tomb  building  for  Massena  is  neai'ly 
completed — it  will  only  bear  this  inscription — 
“Massena  died  the  4th  of  April,  1817.” 

It  is  said,  that  “in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies, 
M.  de  Villeveque  lately  expressed  his  wish  that 
Hayti  might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  dynasty;  and 
contended,  that  a naval  blockade  would  awe  those 
“arrogant  chiefs”  who  were  hostile  to  the  measure. 
The  minister  of  marine  replied,thatthe  pending  ne- 
gociations  with  Ft.  Domingo  were  of  so  delicate  a 
character,  that  they  ought  to  be  cautious  of  interfer- 
ing with  them. 

Upwards  of  one  thousand  schools  of  mutual  in- 
struction are  at  present  in  complete  operation  in 
France.  The  minister  of  war  has  adopted  such 
measures  as  will  enable  the  army  generally  to  par- 
take of  its  benefits.  Already  30,000  soldiers,  by  a 
prompt  and  sure  mode  of  instruction,  are  repairing 
the  consequences  of  lost  time  in  their  youth.  The 
societies  of  Paris  and  London  carry  on  an  active  cor- 
respondence, and  are  incessantly  employed  in  ren- 
dering education  more  common  and  more  easily 
attainable. 

Gen.  Vandamme,  who  went  out  in  the  Comet^from 
New  York,  has  been  put  under  arrest  at  Havre,  but 
the  municipal  authorities  have  allowed  him  the  use 
of  the  city  for  his  prison,  until  the  determination  of 
the  government  should  be  known. 

NAPOLEON  BONAI>ARTE. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Ormsby,  in  his  visit  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  gives  us  the  following: — “On  my  return  from 
the  splendid  sight  (the  grand  review  of  the  allied 
troops  at  Valenciennes)  I was  accompanied  by  an 
old  Frenchman,  After  expressing  his  admiration 
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and  astonishment,  he  remarked,  with  a sardonic 
snnle,  that  this  was  a proud  day  for  Bonaparte.  I 
was  at  a loss  to  understand  his  meaning,  when  he 
continued— “ The  sovereigns  are  magnanimous— 
your  general,  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age— the 
armies  the  finest  the  world  ever  saw — and  yet  they 
are  so  much  afraid  of  that  one  man,  that  they  chain 
him  upon  a barren  rock,  leSthe  should  defeat  them 
all.”  London  Paper . 

STAIN. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  king  of  Spain  is  soon  to 
marry  the  princess  Maria,  a niece  of  the  king  of 
Saxony. 

A valuable  diamond,  estimated  at  100,000  francs, 
was  lately  found  in  a field  near  Vittoria,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  lost  by 
him  there. 

A letter  from  Cadiz,  intimates  that  our  affairs 
were  not  going'  on  well  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and 
that  a -war  with  the  United  States  was  talked  of.  It 
is  likely  that  Ferdinand  will  make  a pretty  job  of 
his  concerns  with  us. 

GERMANY. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  has  granted  a pension  of 
500  florins  to  the  widow  of  Hoffer,  the  celebrated 
Tyrolese  chieftain,  and  one  of  2&0  florins  to  each  of 
his  four  daughters,  with  a promise  of  5 00  florins  on 
their  marriage.  Hoffer  s son  is  to  be  placed  in  an 
Inn,  at  the  public  expense. 

It  is  stated  in  the  continental  journals,  that  in 
Magdeburg  more  than  300  families  have  entered 
into  a reciprocal  engagement,  on  their  -word  of  honor, 
not  to  take  off  their  hats  in  saluting,  but  merely  to 
imitate  the  military  mode  of  raising  the  right  hand 
to  the  head.  Another  association  in  the  same  city, 
has  invited,  by  circular  addresses,  the  whole  world, 
and  particularly  the  ladies  to  renounce  in  future  all 
articles  of  fashion  and  luxury. 

PRUSSIA. 

«His  majesty”  of  Prussia  has  tumbled  down, 
bruised  his  face,  and  broken  the  bridge  of  his  nose— 
but  no  “serious  consequences”  where  expected. 

An  article  from  Berlin  says — “The  government 
is  endeavoring  to  establish  as  much  as  possible,  a di- 
rect commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  for  which  purpose  several  Prus- 
sian consuls  have  been  appointed  for  the  American 
sea  ports.” 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm,  May  24, — “If  we  may  credit  the  ru- 
mors in  circulation,  a considerable  body  of  troops  is 
assembling  in  the  environs  of  Petersburg.  With 
regard  to  our  own  military  establishment  it  is  at  its 
effective  height,  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
augmented.  Jt  is  said,  that  in  Denmark,  all  the  mi 
litary  absent  on  leave,  or  furlough,  have  been  re- 
called. 

“Other  reports,  which  we  do  not  guarantee  any 
more  than  the  above,  notice  an  invitation  made  to 
the  prince  regent  by  a great  continental  power  to 
form  a strong  camp  upon  the  Elbe,  which  is  to  be  in 
communication  with  a neighboring  state. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  government  is  trying  to  negociate 
a loan  of  ten  millions,  in  London. 

A letter  from  Peteisburg  says — “Many  persons, 
who  pretend  to  be  well  informed,  continue  to  as- 
sert, that  our  august  sovereign  has  returned  a letter, 
ad  Pressed  to  him  by  king  Charles  John  (Berna- 
dette,) unopened,  the  contents  of  which,  being 
knot-  n by  duplicate,  were  at  variance  with  acknow- 
ledge d forms,  and  might  have  been  seriously  offen- 
sive to  the  feelings  of  our  monarch.” 

; hi  emperor  of  Russia  is  adding  much  to  the  in- 


terior splendor  of  the  royal  palace  of  St.Petersburg. 
One  of  the  state  rooms  is  now  completely  covering 
with  highly  polished  tortoise-shell,  tastefully  fixed  on 
the  walls  with  silver-headed  studs,  and  bordered 
with  ornaments  of  solid  silver  mouldings. 

THE  PLAGUE. 

This  dreadful  disease  is  said  to  prevail  at  Malta, 

TURKEY. 

The  latter  part  of  April  there  were  several bloor 
dy  contests  at  Constantinople  between  the  Janissa- 
ries and  other  troops  in  that  capital — and  tranquili- 
ty was  not  perfectly  restored  at  the  last  dates.  Pa- 
cha Oglou’s  head  has  been  placed  on  one  of  the 
ate  posts  of  the  palace.  A part  of  Scutari  hasbeeij 
estroyed  by  fire. 

The  present  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  incessant  in  his  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  prosperity  of  that  fine  country. 
A bank  and  insurance  company  is  established  at 
Alexandria— the  great  canal  is  to  be  restored — and 
much  encouragement  is  offered  to  agriculture. 

EAST  INDIES. 

A printing  press  has  been  established  at  Malacca. 
About  the  1st  of  August  last  the  first  sheet  was  pro- 
duced of  the  Malayan  scriptures.  Formerly  all  Ma- 
layan books  were  transcribed. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Advices  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  down 
to  the  close  of  March,  state  that  the  disturbances  in 
that  quarter  were  becoming  more  alarming,  and  that 
all  the  inhabitants  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  ordered  to  join  the  military  forces. 

CANADA. 

Montreal,  July  3. — The  37th  regiment  now  sta- 
tioned here,  are  to  be  sent  to  Chambly,  St.  John’s, 
and  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  the  76th  are  expected  here 
from  Quebec  to  relieve  them.  It  is  reported  that 
a party  of  engineers  are  to  go  to  Isle  aux  Noix  to 
put  the  works  at  that  post  in  a complete  state  of  re- 
pair. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Havana,  July  9th,  1819.  The  following  is  a state- 
ment of  the  number  of  arrivals  with  cargoes  of  Flour 
imported  into  this  port  since  the  1st  of  January: — 
From  Alexandria  4 vessels  2l2l  bbls.  Flour 


Baltimore,  30 

21659 

Boston,  1 

115 

Bristol,  R.  I.  2 

140 

Bordeaux,  1 

1400 

Charleston,  13 

2637 

N.  Bedford,  1 

1555 

Newport,  III.  4 

389 

New  York,  11 

2863 

Norfolk,  1 

300 

New  Orleans,39 

15,759 

Providence,  3 
Philadelphia  15 

311 

7409 

Pensacola,  2 

259 

Richmond,  1 

700 

Salem,  1 

385 

Savannah,  8 

1493 

Vera  Cruz,  2 

sacks  420 

Warren,  R.  I.  1 
Wilmington,  1 

20 

100 

141 

6C372 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  have  the  particulars  of  the  capture  of  tire 
crew  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  privateer  Constitution, 
commanded  by  capt.  Elisha  D.  Brown,— consisting 
of  71  men,  near  Tarifla,  in  Spain.  The  privateer 
ran  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  crew  attempted  to  es- 
cape in  their  boats,  but  were  pursued,  and  caught 
and  carried  to  Tarifla.  It  appears  by  the  treaty 
between  the  U.  States  and  Spain,  that  if  any  of  these 
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are  Americans  they  are,  liable  to  suffer  death.  We 

cannot  interfere  in  their  behalf. 

There  is  a report  that  com.  Aury,  has  made 
prize  of  goods  and  specie  to  the  amount  of  700,000 
dollars,  in  a expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Dulce. 

McGregor,  at  AuxCayes,  seems  to  be  in  a despe- 
rate situation. 

Great  preparations  were  making  at  Buenos  Ay- 
res to  celebrate  the  25th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  provinces,  when  the  new 
constitution  would  be  proclaimed,  &c. 

The  blockade  of  the  Peruvian  coast  by  lord 
Cochrane,  continues— his  force  has  been  increased 
by  one  or  two  vessels. 

The  expected  arrangement  with  Artigas  has  fail- 
ed. 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  it  is  computed  that 
upwards  often  thousand  troops  will  be  shipped  from 
Ireland  to  fight  against  the  cause  of  despotism  in 
South  America. — The  major  portion  of  these  are  ve- 
terans, who  have  seen  much  active  service  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  one  brigade  alone  there  are 
Upwards  of  1500  Waterloo  mew.— London  paper. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  president  is  not  expected  to  return  tp  the  seat 
of  government  until  the  8th  or  10th  of  next  month. 

l)ied  very  suddenly,  at  Cleveland,  O.  on  the  5th 
mst.  Col.  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  late  of  Rhode  Island, 
andpastgrand  master  of  masons  therein;  well  known 
to  the  fraternity  as  the  author  of  the  “Monitor. 

Com.  Perry,  with  his  little  squadron,  has  arrived 

at  St.  Thomas.  . , . 

The  U.  S.brig  Enterpnze  has  arrived  at  New 
York  from  Omea,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  whither 
she  went  to  bring  home  some  mutineers,  and  has 
two  or  three  on  board. 

The  lake  George  steam  boat  has  been  burnt  to 
the  water's  edge,  supposed  on  account  of  some  de- 
fect in  the  brick  work  about  the  furnace. 

The  canal , which  is  to  connect  the  waters  of  lake 
Champlain  with  those  of  the  Hudson,  will,  it  is  said, 
be  so  far  completed  in  the  course  of  the  present 
season,  that  boats  can  pass  through  its  whole  extent. 

The  ■ wheat  harvest.  Many  accounts  agree  that  our 
farmers  have  raised  almost  double  theii  usual  quan- 
tity of  wheat— and  the  price,  considering  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  times,  is  very  liberal— 1.25  per 

Philadelphia.  A publication  by  the  board  of  health, 
dated  the  22nd  inst.  gives  us  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  if  any  cause  for  the  late  alarm  respect- 
ing the  yellow  fever  existed,  there  is  no  cause  to 
aifprehend  danger  from  it  now. 

Texas.  A letter  from  a person  said  to  be  an  of- 
ficer in  the  “patriot  army”  outlie  Sabine,  dated  June 
23,  is  published  in  the  newspapers,  stating  that  they 
had  crossed  that  river  and  hoisted  their  standard, 
to  winch  numbers  were  daily  flocking.  The  party 
was  waiting  a supply  of  powder  to  proceed  against 
St  Antone,  &c. 

Yankee  trick.”  A pirate  from  Muscat,  mount  - 
ing  22  guns  and  manned  with  150  men,  entered 
Mocha  roads  in  January,  with  a view  to  make  a dash 
at  the  vessels  lying  there,  among  whom  were  four 
Americans.  The  pirate  seized  upon  two  vessels 
belonging  to  the  place,  one  of  them  worth  gl00,000 
and  was  carrying  them  off  in  triumph,  when  the 
Yankees  at  him , sunk  one  of  his  prizes,  and  recap- 
tured the  other,  and  finished  the  job  by  taking  the 
pirate  vessel,  and  delivering  up  the  crew  in  irons  to 
the  governor.  On  account  of  thi^s,  the  Americans  at 
Mocha  were  treated  with  great  respect. 


Jin  aged  iveaver.  In  the  town  of  Jefferson,  Dis^ 
trict  of  Maine,  lives  a Mrs.  Stearne,  who  is  84  years 
of  age.  She  has  followed  the  employment  of  weav- 
ing for  66  years! 

Baltimore — The  grand  jury. — The  city  court 
which  commenced  its  session  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  was  adjourned  on  the  22nd  inst.  until  an  early' 
day  in  Sept.  The  court  had  discharged  the  petit 
jury  about  two  weeks  ago,  but  continued  its  session 
until  this  time  in  consequence  of  some  important 
investigations  in  which  the  grand  jury  were  engag- 
ed, and  which  were  not  finished  until  the  21st. 
The  grand  jury  have  not  been  discharged,  but  are 
to  meet  again  at  the  time  to  which  court  is  adjourn- 
ed. The  odject  of  the  adjournment  is  to  give  time 
to  the  attorney  general  to  prepare  indictments  on 
abovLtpifty  present -rents  recently  made,  on  which  bills 
the  grand  jury  are  to  decide  before  they  are  dis- 
charged. 

The  recent  sitting  of  the  grand  jury  in  this  city 
has  been  longer,  excited  more  interest,  and  will 
probably  be  attended  with  more  important  conse- 
quences, than  arty,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  occurred 
here.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  names  of  the 
members  who  compose  the  jury. 


R.  K.  Heath,  foreman 
Ebenezer  Finley 
Alexander  Irvine 
Randall  Moale 
John  Lynch 
John  Snyder 
Richardson  Stuart 
John  Brevitt 
Peter  Forney 
Archibald  Kerr 
Alexander  Mactier 
James  Heigh 


George  Warner 
John  H.  Rogers 
Abraham  White 
William  Stansbury 
Richardson  Stevens 
George  Keyser 
Leonard  Pouder 
Nathaniel  Knight 
Levin  Hall 
George  A.  Hughes 
Win.  Chalmers 

Gazette. 


(£j»It  is  reported  that  many  of  these  presentments 
are  against  ex-managers  and  office  holders  of  banks, 
for  crimes  supposedto  havejbeen  committed  therein, 
and  that  there  are  several  against  different  indivi- 
duals. We  shall  have  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Extract  of  a letter , dated  JVatchez,  June  14. 

“The  cotton  planters  are  indeed  dejected,  and 
are  rapidly  adopting  the  rational  opinion,  that  their 
solid  and  permanent  prosperity  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  those  establishments  which  will  give  them  a 
market  at  home.  The  great  increase  of  the  growth 
of  cotton  in  India,  and  the  immense  importation  of 
it  into  Great  Britain,  and  even  into  our  northern 
ports,  have  excited  a degree  of  feeling  almost 
amounting  to  irritation.  Cotton  is  now  selling  here 
at  12  and  1-2  cents — a sad  falling  off  from  35.  they 
now  also  see,  that  it  will  be  consistent  and  advan- 
tageous for  them  to  clothe  their  slaves  in  cotton,  in- 
stead of  importing  linen  from  Russia  and  Holland 
to  clothe  them  with.  C.  R.  and  C.  M.  esquires,  are 
the  candidates  forcongress  from  thisstate;  the  latter 
will  probably  be  elected.  We  had  a visit  a few' 
days  ago,  from  the  Mon.  Mr.  Clay,  and  I had  the 
pleasure  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  company  with 
him,  and  the  two  gentlemen  before  mentioned.  The 
state  of  the  country  was  the  general  topic  of  conver- 
sation and  I was  much  pleased  to  hear  them  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  C.  M.  is 
really  zealous-,  and  will,  if  elected,  advocate  the 
complete  exclusion  of  every  article  that  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  country,  to  any  reasonable  extent 
with  the  demand. 

The  report  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the 
promotion  of  industry  has  been  republished  here, 
and  I believe  very  generally  read.  As  its  arguments 
appear  to  me  to  be  incontrovertable,  I nave-  no 
j doubt  it  will  produce  a good  effect. 
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As  the  present  volume  of  the  Register  closes 
with  the  current  month,  and  as  it  hath  been  the^  oorf 
custom  of  a number  of  the  friends  of  the  work  to  pay 
the  year  in  advance  before  the  current  one  was  ex- 
pired, it  may  save  trouble  to  remind  such  gentle- 
men and  others,  that  a supplement , to  cost  one  dol- 
lar, is  printing  for  this  volume,  and  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  finished  by  the  time  that  the  volume  is  com- 
pleted. This  supplement  contains  many  valuable 
debates  and  public  papers,  and  other  things  which 
were  thought  necessary  to  a history  of  the  limes,  or 
otherwise  proper  to  be  preserved,  for  reference  or 
amusement. 

*m*To  printers  of  newspapers. — A large  exchange 
is  kept  up  with  papers  that  are  of  no  manner  of  use 
to  the  editor  of  the  Keoister,  on  the  liberal  princi- 
ple, however,  that  the  difference  is  price  was  gene- 
rally to  be  paid — arrearages  on  this  account  must 
be  discharged  and  the  advance  for  the  year  for- 
warded, or  the  exchange  will  be  stopped  on  the  1st 
of  Sept.  next.  This  resolution  is  not  intended  to 
affect  such  publishers  as  the  editor  has  felt  it  right, 
on  any  account,  to  make  a compliment  to  of  the 
difference  in  price. 

fjyAnolher  number  on  the  “mitigation  of  slave- 
ry,” part  in  type,  was  laid  aside  to  make  room  for 
the  account  of  the  trials  of  certain  personsas  pirates, 
at  Richmond.  The  series  shall  be  completed  with 
the  volume. 


Great  jews  from  srain!  The  United  States  ship 
Ilornet left  Cadiz  on  the  2nd  ult.  and  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  30th.  Capt.  Head,  bearing  despatches, 
reached  Washington  city  on  Monday  last. 

We  only  learn  that  the  treaty  for  the  cession  of 
Florida,  Sic.  was  not  ratified  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
the  day  that  capt.  R.  left  Madrid. — that  whether  it 
would  or  would  not  be  ratified,  >*as  uncertain — it 
being  said  that  Ferdinand’s  ministers  were  oppos- 
ed to  it  from  fearof  exciting  the  displeasure  of  Great 
Btitain;  and  it  was  idly  reported  by  some,  that  the 
grand  expedition,  intended  for  South  America,  al- 
most ready  for  sea,  of  18,000  men,  &,c.  would  be  di- 
rected to  the  protection  of  the  Floridas! 

It  is  understood  that  bon  Onis,  who  so  suddenly 
left  our  country  after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  will 
succeed  the  marquis  De  Cassa  Yrujo,  as  prime  mi- 
nister of  Ferdinand.  Yrujo  and  his  family  were 
strangely  taken  from  their  dwelling  in  \iadrid 
about  the  20th  of  June,  and  have  not  since  been 
heard  of.  Some  suppose  they  have  been  murdered; 
but  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  are  unknown. 

If  Onis  thus  succeeds  Yrujo,  and  the  treaty  is  not 
ratified  within  the  period  of  its  limitation,  which 
expires  about  the  24th  of  this  month,  the  act  can 
bear  only  one  construction— that  of  a deliberate 
design  to  heap  insult  on  injury,  and  the  course  of 
proceeding  which  we  ought  to  follow  will  be  clear- 
ly indicated  -which  is  to  redress  ourselves,  if  we 
can.  And,  if  the  British  ministers,  after  their  expli- 
cit avowal  in  parliament,  that  they  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  have  interfered,  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  have  also  resolved  to  take  part 
with  Spain,  if  a controversy  should  arise  on  ac- 
count of  her  misconduct  to  the  United  States.  We 
are  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  either  of  these 
things  can  happen:  they  would  shew  a want  of 
Yov  XVI. 26. 


, common  honest y in  the  governments  of  Spain  and 
Great  Britain  that  the  world  will  blush  to  witness. 
We  think  that  the  treaty  will  yet  be  ratified,  as 
soon  as  time  is  allowed  lor  Spanish  dignity  to  do 
business — but  in  any  event,  we  trust  there  \\  iilnot 
be  any  further  negotiation  on  the  subject.  We  have 
dealt  frankly  with  Spain — the  treaty  was  every 
wav  advantageous  to  ner,  as  well  as  convenient  to 
us,  and  it  is  time  that  the  spoliations  on  cur  com- 
merce and  the  use  of  Florida  as  an  enentfs  country, 
were  settled  and  terminated.  If  she  will  not  act 
upon  these  as  she  ought,  after  so  much  entreaty , let 
the  consequence  be  upon  her  own  head.  If  Britain 
interferes,  it  will  be  a quarrel  of  her  own  seeking, 
and  though  to  be  regretted,  it  will  effect  a perma- 
nent good  by  relieving  U3  of  the  vassalage  in  which 
we  are  now  held  through  her  manufactures. 

T he  U.  S.  ship  Franklin  lately  visited  Cadiz— 
“Old  Benjamin”  was  a grand  negotiator. 

More  news! — Wo  have  a report  that  the  empe- 
ror o i‘  Russia  has  demanded  that  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia shall  abdicate  his  throne,  in  favor  of  his  family. 
There  is  not  any  probability  of  truth  in  this. 


Labor — its  Products  and  Checks. 

Tlie  transfer  of  any  considerable  portion  of  a po- 
pulation, situated  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are,  from  tire  productive  to  the  consuming  classes 
though  now  severely  felt,  does  not  seem  to  be  un- 
derstood, as  to  its  operation.  We  will  endeavor  to 
shew  this  operation  as  briefly  as  we  can — always 
recollecting,  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  necessi- 
ty for  any  one  to  be  idle,  on  account  of  a superfiuitv 
of  laborers,  and  that  we  receive  commodities  to  a. 
vast  amount  from  abroad,  which  ought  to  be  made  at 
home.  Hence  it  is,  that  tho’ a superfluity  of  laborers 
does  not  exist,  there  is  a severe  want  of  employment. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  20,000  persons  daily 
seekingwovk  in  Philadelphia— in  New  York,  10,000 
able  bodied  men  are  said  to  he  wanderingthe  streets 
looking  for  it,  and  if  we  add  to  them  the  woman 
who  desire  something  to  do,  the  amount  cannot  bo 
less  than  20,000  in  Baltimore  there  may  be  about 
10,000  persons  in  unsteady  employment,*  or  actual- 
ly suffering  because  they  cannot  get  into  business. 
We  know  several  decent  men,  lately  “good  livers,” 
who  now  subsist  on  such  victuals  as  two  years  ago, 
they  would  not  have  given  to  their  servants  in  t;  e 
kitchen.  Here  are  50,000  persons,  in  three  cities, 
wholly  or  partially  idle.  Admit  that  they  obtain 
half  employment-just  enough  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  an  incumbrance  on  others,  and  average 
the  value  of  what  they  might  earn  at  only  fifty  cents 
per  day,  and  the  amount  of  loss  is — 12,500  dollars 
per  day— 75,000  per  week— 300,000  per  month , &c. 
Hete  we  see  how  it  is  that  the  want  of  employ 
strikes  at  national  wealth:  the  cities  however,  are  al- 
ways overcharged  with  unproductive  persons,  as 
well  as  infested  with  idlers;  but  now,  thousands  who 
are  best  disposed  to  support  themselves  decently 
by  labor,  are  in  a state  of  positive  suffering  — be- 
cause they  havenot  any  thing  to  do. 

After  a series  ofcautious  calculations  in  1837)  see 
Rzoistf.r,  vol.  XII)  we  came  to  certain  conclusion:; 
whi$h  we  shall  now  use  a*  data,  upon  simply  *t- 
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tempting  to  shew  that  they  may  with  propriety  be 
assumed  as  such. 

Tiie  aggregate  annual  value  of  all  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  IJ.  S. 
including  the  product  of  the  forest, 
the  food  for  horses,  grain  distilled, 

&.c.  was  estimated  to  amount  to  <£462, 534,000 

And  the  like  aggregate  of  all  other 
articles  consumed  or  used,  to-  sup- 
ply the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  at  - - - - - 310,000,000 


$772, 534,000 


The  amount  of  the  exports  of  that 

year,  ot  domestic  articles,  was  - 68,313,500 

This  amount,  enormous  as  it  is,  will  not  appear 
extravagant,  when  by  the  simple  rule  of  three  we 
know  that  it  gives  only  about  the  seventy  eight  dol- 
lars to  each  person,  to  feed  and  clothe  him,  furnish 
his  drinks,  support  his  horses,  build  and  repair  his 
houses,  (so  far  as  manufactures  are  consumed  there- 
in), furnish,  all  sorts  of  implements  and  working 
tools,  except  on  account  of  the  labor  immediately 
employed  on  them,  &c.  &c.  &c.*  Indeed,  we  are 
convinced  that  we  are  much  below  the  real  amount 
of  the  cost  of  the  articles  thus  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  by  nine  millions  of  people  -whose 
clothing,  alone,  we  have  valued  at  178  millions,  in 
part  of  the  310  just  above  given. 

It  is  proper  to  re  hi  ark  that  the  exports  of  1817, 
amounted  to  a greater  value,  iii  part  owing  to  the 
high  prices  of  cotton,  tobacco  or  bread  studs,  than 
any  year  before. — In  1816,  the  amount  was  nearly 
65  millions — but  the  average  of  15  years,  from  1813 
to  1817,  both  inclusive,  was  only  about  thirty  nine 
millions.  1’he  returns  of  the  year  1818,  are  not 
yet  published,  but  will  shew  a much  diminished  a- 
mount,  and  we  are  doubtful  if  those  of  1819,  will 
exceed  forty-five  millions,  if  they  come  up  to  that 
sum.  We  mean  of  domestic  articles,  of  course/}- 

But  taking  45  millions  as  the  proper  amount  of 
our  exports,  and  comparing  it  with  the  above  772 
millions,  the  value  of  articles  produced  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  needful  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  we  see  that  our  boasted  foreign  com - 

*The  support  of  paupers  in  the  United  States,  fol' 
food  and  clothing,  &c.lias  an  average  cost  of  more 
than  45  dollars  for  each  person.  See  sundry  state- 
ments and  returns  on  this  subject  in  the  Register: 
an  average  of  $78  cannot,  therefore,  be  esteemed 
too  high,  when  we  recollect  that  that  sum  includes 
not  only  the  amount  expended  for  food  and  clothing 
but  for  all  other  manufactured  goods  or  articles  in 
any  wise  consumed. 

Some  French  economists  several  years  ago,  esti- 
mated the  whole  product  of  the  labor  of  France  to 
give  about  §00  francs  for  each  family-  say  about  20 
dollars  for  each  person.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  Ame- 
rican to  imagine  how  a people  can  be  supported  at 
that  rate.  But  the  maimer  of  living  among  the 
French  is  very  different  from  our’s  - one  person  in 
the  United  States  consumes  as  much  of  value  here, 
as  regulated  by  money,  in  the  meat  which  he  eats, 
■as  would  maintain  a peasant’s  family  in  the  interior 
of  France. 

-j-A  very  sensible  writer  estimates  that  our  cotton 
this  year,  will  yield  us  not  so  much  as  it  did  in  the  last 
by  10  millions,  that  in  the  value  of  bread  stuffs  ex- 
ported, there  will  be  a deficiency  of  between 4 and  5 
millions,  and  in  tobacco  of  3 millions; — In  these 
three  articles,  eighteen  millions  of  dollars. 


merce  stands  to  the  home  market  as  45  is  772,  or  as 
one  is  to  seventeen!  Yet  this  commerce  is  to  be 
I’hized  AS  TENDING  to  fix  the  value  ox  T II K G EX H HAL 
AMOUNT  PRODUCED,  SO  FAR  AS  ONE  MAN  SUPPLIES  THE 
WANTS  OF  ANOTHER,  AT  HOME  Oil  ABROAD. 

The  value  of  the  importations  of  the  year  (1817) 
is  not  estimated,  though  the  official  table  is  given  in 
the  present  volume.  The  real  foreign  cost  of  them 
in  1816  was  estimated  by  a very  intelligent  friend, 
and  published  in  detail  in  vol.  XV, pages  210, 211,  of 
the  Register,  at  129,500,000  dollars;  which  were  in 
part  paid  for  by  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign 
goodsto  the  amount  of  81  millions — leaving  an  ap- 
parent balance  against  the  U.  S.  for  that  vear  of 
47,600,000. 

The  imports  of  1817,  though  excessive,  were  not 
so  great  as  those  of  1816;  but  on  the  principles  of 
the  estimated  value  of  those  of  that  year,  they  may 
have  amounted  to  ...  110,000,000 

And  were  in  part  paid  for 
by  domestic  produce  ex- 
ported - - - 68,813,500 

Foreign  commodities,  do.  19,358,069  87,671,569 

Apparent  balance  against  ■■  ■ • 

United  States,  1817  - - - $22,328,431 


From  the  elements  furnished  by  the  preced- 
ing statements  and  calculations,  we  shall  now 
make  some  deductions  as  immediately  applicable 
to  a consideration  of  the  things  before  us. 

The  balance  of  trade  against  die  United  States, 
when  Europe  is  at  peace , must  be  satisfied  thus — 

1.  By  the  exportation  of  specie,  and  thereby  de- 
range what  otherwise  might  be  a wholesome  paper 
currency. 

2.  The  transfer  of  our  government  and  other 
stocks,  wherein  the  profit,  or  interest  thereon,  is  lost 
to  our  country  forever,  and  the  principal  itself  must 
be  refunded. 

3.  By  bankruptcies  among  our  importers,  now 
plentiful  enough  and  spreading  havoc  through 
the  social  body — affecting  labor  in  all  its  various 
pursuits,  and  destroying  confidence  between  man 
and  man. 

[We  do  not  know  how  the  balance  is  to  be 
satisfied  for  the  time  being,  in  any  other  way — but 
pay-day  as  to  our  stocks,  must  come;  and  if  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pitiful  sum  of  $2,600,000  of  the  Loui- 
siana debt  has  caused,  (as  some  pretend  to  say  that 
it  has)  the  present  great  difficulty  as  to  money  mat- 
ters in  the  U.  S.  what  must  we  expect  from  the 
mighty  sums  hereafter  to  be  sent  to  Europe  on  ac- 
count of  our  other  stocks  held  there?] 

But  there  must  needs  be  an  end  to  all  these — we 
are  rapidly  approaching  it  at  this  time,  and  the 
sooner  we  prepare  for  it  the  better.  A regard  must 
be  had  to  political  economy — we  cannot  much 
longer  neglect  it,  if  we  would.  Until  now,  the  re- 
sources of  our  country  had  supported  as  in  carrying 
on  a pernicious  trade — but  these  resources  are  near- 
ly exhausted,  and  frugality  must  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  government  will  soon  feel  the  effect  of 
these  things  on  individuals?  and  a great  diminution 
of  revenue, as  derived  from  duties  on  goods  import- 
ed, ought  to  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty,  for 
years  to  come. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  an  extra  impor- 
tation, on  home  industry.  The  operation  is  the 
sam  e as  that  of  an  export  to  foreigners — an  excess  of 
importation  regulates  the  price  of  domestic  fab  ricks, 
just  as  an  export  to  foreign  countries  fixes  the  price 
of  all  the  commodities  that  it  partially  deals  in.  It 
is  important  that  this  should  be  clearly  understood, 
and  we  shall  attempt  to  explain  it. 
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Admit  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  100  cents  per 
bushel.  A certain  district  of  country  produces 
1000  bushels  more  than  its  inhabitants  can  consume, 
though  10000  are  consumed  within  the  district- 
one  half  by  the  growers  of  the  grain,  leaving  5000 
bushels  fortheir  profit  of  cultivation,  or  to  pay  the 
blacksmith,  shoemaker,  hatter,  &c.  and  purchase 
art.cies  of  clothing  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  whether  of 
foreigner  domestic  product.*  Now  it  would  appear 
advantageous  to  the  cultivators  to  destroy  the  excess 
1000  bushels,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  5 00  that 
they  have  to  spare;  for  this  1000  of  positive  ex- 
cess will  reduce  the  price  of  the  whole  [spare]  quan- 
tity to  75  cents  per  bushel;  on  the  other  hand,  a de- 
mand for  200u  bushels  when  only  1000  could  be 
spared,  would  raise  the  price  to  the  neighboring 
consumed  to  150  cents  per  bush . 

The  demand,  therefore,  like  a little  leaven,  "lea- 
veneth  the  w hole  lump.” 

Jtis  thus  also  in  respect  to  manufactured  articles 
— if  a certain  district  of  country  consumes  only  1000 
yards  of  cloth  in  a year,  and  1100  are  brought  into 
it  and  must  be  disposed  of  therein,  the  aggregate 
value  of  1100  yards  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  lpOO 
would  have  been.  The  excess  makes  a drug  in  the 
market,  and  as  every  one  would  bq  desirous  to  re- 
lieve himself  of  such  excess,  a depreciation  of 
price  on  the  -whole  quantity  must  obtain*  Hut  the 
loss  by  such  depreciation  Is  only  the  beginning  of 
evils. 

In  the  last  three  years  it  may  be  agreed,  that  we 
have  received  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  &c.  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  30  millions  move  than  the 
regular  market  required-  that  is,  to  the  value  of  10 
millions  a year.  Though  this  amount  is  less  than 
one  fourth  otthe  general  value  of  such  goods  im- 
ported, w e see  that  it  has  effected  a reduction  of 
price  in  the  whole  quantity,  equal  to  33  1-3  per 
cent.  The  common  distress  of  the  dealers  in  dry- 
g-oods affords  us  lamentable  proof  of  the  deprecia- 
tion which  we  speak  of.  It  would  then  seem  evi- 
dent that  if  this  excess  of  10  millions  per  annum, 
had  been  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  the  loss 
of  those  concerned  in  manufacturing,  shipping  or 
importing  it,  or  of  all  together,  that  the  general 
profit  on  the  business  at  large,  would  have  been  in- 
creased—supposing  that  a general  profit  has  been 
made. 

But  this  excess  strikes  at  the  whole  amount  of 
goods  manufactured  or  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  We  take  it  as  datum  that  the  w ole  cost  of 
clothing  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  amounts  to  178  mil- 
lions [see  voi.  XU,  page  273],  of  which,  forthe  sake 
of  the  exposition.  We  will  admit  that  the  foreign  sup- 
ply might  rightfully  be  30  millions,  the  rest  from  our  j 
own  manufacturing  establishments,  including  all  of 
hats,  leather,  &c.  &c.  and  the  product  of  household 
industry,  the  most  desirable  of  all.  But  the  little  ex- 
cess  just  above  stated,  only  one  sevententh  of  the 
whole  quantity,  having  first  prostrated  the  price  of 
all  foreign  goods,  with  accumulated  power  attacks 
the  domestic  fabricks,  and  depresses  the  value  of 
all  made  in  the  United  States,  beyond  the  wants  of 

* We  learn  that  a large  quantity  of  wheat  has  ar- 
rived at  the  eastward  from  the  Mediterranean- 
5000  bush  els  in  one  parcel,  a part  of  which  has  been 
Sent  to  New  "York  and  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  bush- 
el. It  is  thought  that  this  wheat  will  not  make  as 
nice  flour  as  our  own,  but  it  will  probably  make  the 
sort  called  ‘dine.’* 

Let  the  principles  established  in  this  essay  be  ap- 
phed  to  the  fact  before  us,  for  the  reflection  of  the 
political  economist. 


those  w’ho  immediately  manufacture  for  their  own 
use;  nay,  even  the  latter  are  affected  by  it — for  eve- 
ry one  puts  some  ideal  price  on  the  value  of  their 
labor,  and  a man  or  woman  will  rather  be  perfectly 
idle  than  w ork  to  produce  an  article  which,  if  they 
have  the  means  of  buying  it,  they  can  buy  for  less 
than  one  half  of  such  ideal  value.  1 lie  loss  by  want, 
of  production  is  thus  added  to  the  loss  of  price  on 
goods  made  tor  sale,  and  the  aggregate  is  enormous. 
This  we  think,  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting 
mind. 

It  is  a great  mistake  wdien  the  Consumer  of  such 
goods  (otherthan  the  original  manufacturer)  always 
believes  that  a reduction  in  their  price  is  advanta- 
geous to  himself.*  Jtis  so,  to  persons  with  fxed sala- 
ries, such  as  officers  of  government  and  others  who 
in  any  way  live  upon  incomes,  whose  amount  is  not 
to  be  changed  by  probable  circumstances.  But 
these  are  a very  small  part,  though  a powerful  one 
in  society,  and  their  case  is  of  no  importance  to  a 
liberal  consideration  of  the  subject.  Nino  tenths, 
if  not  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  people  have  more 
or  less  a dependence  upon  a market  for  the  products 
oftheir  labor— and  it  is  no  matter  to  w;hat  purpose 
that  labor  is  appropriated,  if  the  person  applying  it 
does  not  immediately  consume  its  product  by  him- 
self or  his  family.  If  the  p.\>fit  in  any  branch  of  bu- 
siness is  too  small  to  subsist  a person  comfortably,  it 
follows  that  in  a country  like  the  United  States, 
where  land  is  plenty  and  the  people  few,  and  every 
one  has  liberty  to  pursue  what  occupation  he  plea- 
ses, he  will  abandon  it  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  take 
up  another  that  is  more  profitable.  An  excess  of 
persons  in  profitable  employment  follows,  until 
that  too  becomes  unprofitable,  and  another  change 
is  necessary.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  every  class  in 
society,  that  each  class,  usefully  employed,  should 
earn  a comfortable  subsistence — so  one  class  may 
deal  liberally  with  another,  and  money  have  a rapid 
circulation.  Let  us  try  to  make  this  appear. 

We  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  an- 
nually consume  bread  stuffs,  meats  and  domestic  li- 
quors to  the  amount  of  - - * 253,612,000 

That  it  costsfor  the  support  of  their 

horses 61,000,000 

Add,  for  sugar,  &c.  ....  6,0 00,000 


Vegetables , meats  and  drinks  fj§320, 612,000 
Add— -for  the  foreign  export  of  such 

things  - - - - - 20,000,000 

340,612,000 

Now,  it  Seems  that  the  foreign  market  will  take 
off  only  one  seventeenth  part  of such  agricultural  pro- 
ducts— yet  that  small  part,  regarding  the  general 
product  as  merchandize,  fixes  the  rate  of  value  on 
the  wrhole  amount.  Stop  the  export  altogether,  or 
raise  bread  stuffs  and  meats  for  the  foreign  market 
to  the  amount  of  40  millions,  when  only  20  can  bi  sent 
away  (supposing  the  crop  to  he  otherwise  as  usual  \ 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  price  of  every  barrel  of 
flour  made  for  sale  will  be  reduced  one  fourth.  : he 
general  profit  to  the  farmer  is  thus  reduced  25  per 
cent,  on  its  whole  value,  so  far  as  it  is  controvertable 


*lt  is  an  immutable  truth,  which  cannot  he  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  by  being  too  often 
urged,  that  it  is  the  ability  to  pay  for  an  article  which 
constitutes  the  valve  of  its  pice  to  the  consumer.  The 
man  that  earns  S10  per  day,  n ay  buy  green  pe  ns 
at  g2  per  peck;  but  the  laborer  who  get  50  cen*,s, 
must  purchase  potatoes,  or  some  other  cheap  vegil 
table. 

jSee  vol  XIT,  page  277. 
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into  money,  or  exchangable  for  commodities  which  v dollars,  in  the  sum  of  7000!  These  things  are  stated 
he  wants,  exccptsome  small  diminution  in  the  cost  of  for  example  only.  The  proposed  consumption  of 


labor  paid  for  by  him,  of  very  little  effect  on  the 
aggregate  product  of  his  farm — and  he  has  to  give 
f&ur  bushels  of  wheat  for  something  which  he  might 
have  obtained  for  three.  This  is  a severe  reduction 

Of^Tj’l’HOFITS. 

f.  Again  the  present  product  of  cotton  for  the 
supply  of  the  world,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  wants 
or  wishes  of  the  people  for  cotton  goods — or  else 
greater  than  their  means  to  purchase  them;  for 
it  is  a fact,  that  the  sale  of  such  goods  is  violently / 
Jorced.  But  the  lands  that  might  be  appropriated 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  are  equal  to  the  supply 
of  twenty  world  sliVe  this,  if  the  people  thereof  desir- 
ed the  commodity  and  we  would  open  a trade  with 
them.  To  localize  the  matter  and  give  force  to 
these  important  facts,  let  us  suppose,  (and  it  is  not 
very  far  from  the  truth  ) that  the  general  amount  o 
the  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  may  be  esti 
mated  at  130  millions  of  pounds — rather  more  tha: 
one  half  of  which  may  be  exported. 

That  very  accurate  observer,  Sir.  Darby,  in  his 
valuable  tract  on  Louisiana,  tells  us  that  a person 
employed  in  raising  cotton,  at  15  cents  per  lb.  will 
produce  180  dollars  per  annum-- or,  in  other  words 
1200  lb.-  to  the  hand- — [See  vol.  X.  p.  355].  Then  it 
appears  that  to  produce  the  aforesaid  130  millions, 
it  will  employ  about  108,000  persons,  and  no  more 
hut.  say  they  only  raise  lOOOlbs.  each,  and  they  will 
amount  to  130,000.  We  have  lands  enough  in 
the  United  States  fitted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  to 
■employ  at  least  two  millions  of'iiands-.  But  suppose  we 
transfer  from  tobacco,  8cc.  only  130,000,  and  what 
would  be  the  state  of  our  cotton  planters?  Can  any 
man  believe  that  this  simple  operation,  (a  thing 
which  indeed,  is  now  rapidly  going  on)  would  not 
reduce  the  general  price  of  cotton  at  least  one  third  r 
— would  it  not  reduced  it  50  per  cent ? We  think 
that  it  would.  The  demand  isnearly  or  quite  filled 
up,  but  the  capacity  to  produce  the  article  is  of  an 
ervorm ons  extent.  It  is  then  the  interest  of  the  cot- 
ton planter  to  encourage  the  growth  of  tobacco, 
&c. — and  better  that  he  should  pay  one  dollar- -per 
lb.  for  what  he  wants  for  himself,  than  that  it  should 
be*  so- reduced  in  price  as  to  lead  to  the  transfer  of 
130;000‘  laborers  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  &c 
to  the  cottdhrgro  wing  states.  But  the  reverse  of 
this  was  the  argument  of  our  cotton  planters,  in  re- 
spect to-domestic  manufactures,  in  their  late  pros- 
perous cultivation.  Let  us  see  how  a planter  with  50 
working  slaves,  might  be  affected  by  these  prin- 
ciples of  thing's — 

50  hands  will  raise  50,0001bs.  of  cotton  at 

15  cents,  or §7500 

Deduct  from  the  profit,  lOlbs.  of  tobacco 
fgy  each  hand,  at  §1  per  lb.  (which  is 
about  the  -whole  value.y  perhaps,  of  the 
clothing  which  is  bought  annually  for 
slaves)  - 5001b  s.  - - - 500 


Profit  of  the  crop 
But  if  the  labor  appropriated  to  tobacco,  because  it 
will' fetch  only  3 cents-perlb.  be  transferred  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  price  thereof  is  depre- 
ciated only  one-ffth , instead  of  one-third,  as  we  be- 
lieve that  in  such  a case  it  must  be,  the  amount  would 
stand  thus: 

50,0001bs.  of  cotton  at  12  cents  - - 6000 

Deduct  500-lbs.  of  tobacco  at  3 cents  - - 15 
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And  the  difference  o1  the  annual  profit  would  be 
a me  $cve:Uh  of  the  whole,  wanting  15  dollars;  985 


tobacco,  by  the  cotton  planters,  would  not  amount 
to  much  as  to  quantity , when  compared  with  the. 
whole  crop  raised;  but  the  value  given  to  it  in  the 
new  market  would  be  equal  to  almost  one  sixth  of 
all  that  it  produces  by  export.  We  see  that  a 
demand  for  one  seventeenth  part  of  our  bread  stuffs 
and  meats,  gives  life  and  spirit  to  the  great  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  growing  grain  and  rearing 
cattle,  and  may  thereby  appreciate  the  effect  which 
this  proposed  demand  and  value  given  to-  tobacco, 
would  generally  have  upon  that  commodity,  and 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  its  cultivation — ever  recollecting,  tlipt  it  is  the 
amount  of  and  demand  for  the  suhjplcs,  that  fixes 
the  price  on  the  whole  quantity  ©fan  article,  whether 
the  product  of  agriculture  or  manufactures. 

Here  again  let  usremark,thatif  the  value  of  a com- 
modity is  appreciating  in  consequence  of  a foreign 
demand,  all  persons  engaged  in  producing  that  com  - 
modity and  all  those  whom  they  principally  deal 
with  at  home,  are  prosperous.  An  extra  demand 
in  Europe  for  double  the  amount  of  our  common  ex- 
ports of  bread  stuffs,  would  be  felt  by  an  American 
farmer  }ocated  at  Green  Bay , on  lake  Michigan,  so 
far  as  he  raised  a surplus  of  grain  beyond  his  family 
wants.  The  reverse  of  this  takes  place  when  the 
value  ofa  commodity  is  depreciating,  because  there 
is  no  demand  for  the  ordinary  surplus  - if  the  sur- 
plus be  of  extraordinary  amount  from  uncommon 
goodness  of  crops,  the  .depreciation  in  price  is  not 
so  material,  for  the  unusual  profit  may  still  be  rea- 
lized. 

By  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts’,  as  appli- 
cable to  every  branch  of  human  industry,  the  fact 
appears  very  evident  that  the  capacity  of  production 
in  the  population  of  the  civilized  world,  is  far  beyond 
the  wants*  wishes  or  means  of  the  people,  in  a state 
of  pciice  and  regular  consumption.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  thickly  settled  countries,  where  men  are 
plenty  and  land  is  scarce,  that  much  distress  apd 
misery  prevails — assisted  however,  by  J;he  heavy 
taxes  laid  upon  production  for  the  support  of  des- 
potic  governments.  But  in  the  United  States, 
where  land  is  plenty  and  men  are  scarce,  an,d  the 
demand  of  government’ is  comparatively  light,  ex- 
treme  misery 'cannot  easily  prevail,  if  the  laboring 
people  are  content  to  live  on  potatoes,  and  bread  piade 
of  the  offals  of  our  grain,  as  black  almost  as  a man’s 
hat,  as  millions  do  in  Europe,  eating  meat  only  imee 
in  a week  or  once  in  a year.  This  however,  does  not 
suit  our  appetites,  and  we  will  not  agree  to  ft,  if  we 
can  help  it.  No  one  lias  a better  right  toriive  well, 
than  the  man  that  works  for  his  living;  and  in  this 
country,  happily,  the  most  of  these  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  government  and  may  influence  its  deci- 
sions, and  command — that  labor  shall  have  its  reward. 

It  is  no  matter  to  us,  at  present,  that  the  world  is 
overstocked  with  laborers— that  their  surplus  pro- 
; ducts  are  sold  at  such  prices  as  sends  tens  of  tliou- 
70i)0|  sands  of  them  supperless  to  bed;  this  is  not  our  case 
yet- we  can  live  by  ourselves  and  of  ourselves,  in- 
dependent of  all  the  nations  in  the  world;  and  it  is- 
our  design  to  enjoy  this  state  of  things  as  long  as 
we  can,  by  a due  apportionment  of  labor,  so  that  atf 
being  reasonably  employed,  may  be  happy  in  indus- 
try without  drudgery,  and  have  as  much  of  good 
things  as  they  desire  to  eat.  But,  as  before  ob- 
served, a general  surplus  is  created,  and  the 
market  is  forced  by  depreciated  prices,  thus  insi- 
duously  attacking  the  capacity  of  production,  and 
causing,  people  to-  buy  what  they  might  just  as 
well1  make  for  them  selves.  lienee  it  is  that  war. 
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pestilence  and  even  famine,  are  regarded  as  par- 
tial benefits  by  some  speculatists,  that  their  waste 
of  commodites  and  of  life  itself,  may  furnish  vents 
for  the  one,  and  diminish  the  means  of  furnishing 
goods  by  the  other.  We  well  recollect  the  effects  of 
our  late  war,  trifling  as  the  contest  was  compared 
with  tiie  mighty  efforts  of  European  powers.  It 
did  not  drawoff  or  divert  from  theirusual  avocations 
of  life.more  than  a hundredth  part  of  our  population, 
taking  in  all  persons  engaged  in  the  manufactures 
and  works  pertaining  to  it;  yet  business  was 
livety,  every  body  seemed  to  have  enough  to  do, 
—and  the  products  of  agriculture,  except  such  as 
mainly  depended  on  a foreign  market,  were  at  high 
prices.  These  facts  are  mentioned  simply  to  shew 
that  there  is  little,  if  any  surplus  laborin  the  United 
States:  if  the  war  had  lasted  three  years  more,  eve- 
ry person,  male  or  female,  from  old  £ge  to  infancy, 
desirous  of  employment,  might  have  easily  found 
it  and  at  liberal  wages. 

The  return  of  peace  and  the  great  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  has  materially  changed  the  state  of 
things.  We  begin  to  feel  the  miseries  of tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  old  world,  and  it  is  now  necessary  that  we 
should  defend  ourselves.  The  superabundance  of 
our  domestic  products,  that  we  can  find  a market 
for  abroad,  cannot  stand  in  competition  with  the 
perfected  labor  of  the  old  nations,  assisted  by  ca- 
pital and  machinery,  in  the  manufacture  of  goods, 
because  one  person  there  so  assisted,  produces  a 
value  equal  to  that  of  many  agricultural  persons 
here.  It  may  be  easily  proved,  though  as  an  agricul- 
tural nation  only,  we  might  not  starve  for  want  of 
food,  that  we  should  have  to  forego  most  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniencies  that  we  now  enjoy,  and 
no  longer  clothe  ourselves  in  broadcloths  and  silks, 
—for  at  the  very  highest  prices  for  their  our  sur- 
plus articles  of  agriculture  for  export,  they  never 
have  amounted  to  70  millions,  whereas  it  requires  178 
millions  to  clothe  us,  as  we  are  now  clothed — and 
we  want  thousands  of  other  things,  for  as  many 
thousand  purposes.  As  simple  agriculturists  we 
should  become  almost  as  poor  as  Arabs,  and  be  as 
“hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water”  to  nations 
more  happily  combining  the  power  and  resources  of 
agriculture,  manufactures  andcommerce,  to  produce 
national  wealth. 

To  exemplify  this — we  hear  of  a manufactory  at 
Waltham,  in  Massachusetts,  which  with  about  300 
persons,  assisted  by  200  power  looms  and  other 
machinery,  manufacture  about  450, OOOlbs.  of  cotton, 
making  about  1,250,000  yards  of  cloth,  of  an  average 
value  of'25  cents,  per  annum,  equal  to  $312,500 

Deduct  the  raw  cotton  at  18  cents  per  lb.  81,000 

$231,500 

This  gives  a product  equal  to  more  than  700  dol- 
lars for  each  hand — three  fourths  of  whom  at 
least,  are  women  and  children,  to  give  a profit  on 
the  capital  and  make  a profit  for  themselves.  There 
is  no  product  of  agriculture  that  can  compare  with 
this  in  amount  of  profit  to  the  country,  though  not 
so  great  to  the  individuals  who  own  the  manufac- 
tory, on  account  of  the  heavy  investment  of  capital, 
cost  of  repairs,  &c.  all  which,  however,  is  kept 
within  the  home  circulation,  and  tends  to  make  mo- 
ney “plenty,”  as  the  saying  is. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  capacity  of  labor  in 
the  United  States,  is  yet  far  short  of  its  ultimate  po- 
du chon,  as  compatible  • with  the  happiness  of  society. 
Constant,  regular  employment,  is  conducive  to 
health  and  morals — idleness  is  the  fountain  of  evd, 
and  source  of  disease.  Application  to  business  is  a 
fer^  different  thing  from  drudgery — if  it  were  so 


that  every  person  could  be  usefully  employed  eight 
or  ten  hours  in  a day,  at  a wholesome  business, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  society  would  be  bene- 
(itted  by  it— but  when  oppression  makes  it  necessa- 
ry that  a person  should  labor  sixteen  hours  in  a day 
to  live  meanly,  the  state  of  the  society  must  be  mi- 
serable indeed.  We,  more  than  any  other  peop> 
on  the  globe,  have  the  power  to  regulate  this — we 
may  encourage  labor  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  persons  employed,  leading 
them  to  independence,  and  increasing  bv  their  pro- 
duction the  strength  of  our  country,  through  popu- 
lation and  wealth. 

The  fact  is the  time  has  arrived  when  some- 

thing more  than  professions  will  be  required  of  our 
executive  officers  and  legislators,  in  favor  of  home 
industry.  Enough  has  been  said  about  friendly  dis- 
positions to  support  it.  The  distress  of  the  people 
has  reached  an  alarming  extent,  and  there  is  no  con- 
siderate man  in  our  large  cities  and  towns  that  looks 
to  the  approaching  winter,  without  anticipating 
scenes  of  misery  such  as  he  never  before  witnessed. 
The  great  political  questions  which  heretofore  agi- 
tated the  people  about  democrats  and  federalists, 
are  lost  in  the  weighty  matter,  whether  we  shall  suf- 
fer at  home  for  the  profit  of  foreigners,  or  support 
our  own  people  in  all  their  laudable  undertakings? 
Whether  we  shall  become  wretched  by  a suicide-le- 
gislation, or  regain  health  by  a wholesome  adminis- 
tration of  our  resources — whether,  to  make  a plea- 
sant-looking  treasury  report,  shewing  a balance  of 
eight  or  ten  millions  in  favor  of  government,  we 
will  agree  to  continue  to  sacrifice  many  tens  of  mil- 
lions which  the  people  ought  to  have  and  enjoy.  Let 
every  freeman  take  his  stand  now — noiv  is  always 
the  best  time  to  do  a thing  which  can  be  done,  if  it 
ought  to  be  done — let  every  man  pledge  himself  to 
his  own  conscience  to  refuse  his  countenance  and 
support  to  any  person  inimical  to  home  industry. 
This  paper  dabbles  not  in  party  politics — it  never 
interferes  with  the  persons  of  the  ins  or  outs — but 
the  editor  frankly  confesses  he  is  disgusted  to  learn 
that  English  paper,  for  an  example,  is  still  used  in 
the  PUBLIC  OFFICES  at  Washington  city;  know- 
ing, as  he  does,  that  American  paper,  good  enough 
for  the  proudest  man'in  tjie  world  to  write  upon,  can 
be  had  and  at  25  percent,  cheaper,  (or  more)  than 
the  foreign  article  cost  us — and  that  this  manu- 
facture, working  up  a raw  material  which  without 
it  would  be  wholly  lost  to  the  country,  and  employ- 
ing a great  number  of  persons,  men,  women  and 
children,  flags  for  want  of  its  consumption.  This 
brings  to  mind  a piece  of  impudence  which  has  her 
fore  been  noticed  in  the  Register — some  fellow  was 
bold  enough  a short  time  ago,  to  get  American  pro- 
tections printed,  (which,  by  the  bye,  ohght  never  to 
have  been  written  or  printed  at  all)  on  British  pa- 
per, water-marked  “London!”  Of  paper,  the  edi- 
tor may  he  presumed  to  speak  against  his  interest, 
if  that  interest  can  be  affected  by  the  exclusion  of 
British  and  other  foreign  paper  for  he  causes  a 
consumption  of  the  article  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
5000  dollars  a year,  and  if  it  were  to  raise  25  per 
cent,  in  consequence  of  such  exclusion,  he  should 
not  receive  one  cent  more  for  the  products  of  lug 
establishment  than  he  docs  now,  on  that  account. 
But  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  any  thing  of  the  lei  i id — 
competition  will  keep  down  the  price  to  a reason- 
able profit,  and  the  happiness  of  many  thousand 
persons  would  be  increased  by  its  encouragement 
and  extension. 

Finally — the  Alpha  and  Orficga  of  our  politics  is 
— that  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  s*' 
•cured  in  all  their  natural  and  rightful  advantage!-  - 
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of  opinion  also,  however  disloyal  it  may  appear,  that 
it  is  better  for  ns,  that  a laboring  American  freeman 
shall  live?  on  the  fat  of  the  land  by  the  product 
ofhis  industry,  than  that  even  the  prince  regent  of 
England  himself,  through  the  sufferings  of  that.  man*. 
may  be  furnished  with  one  additional  penny  to 
Waste  in  dissipation — in  Otuheitean  dances  or  beastly 
excess. 


Bmks  and  Banking. 

Bank  U.  S.  The  stockholders  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  at  Charleston,  seem  alarmed  with 
a report  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Cheves  from  the  presidency  of  that  institution, 
and  we  seen  in  all  the  public  papers  an  invitation 
to  those  who  hold  stock  in  it  to  prepare  their  prox- 
ies to  support  him! -This  is  really  a singular  pro- 
cedure, and  may  cause  Mr.  C.  to  say,  “heaven  de- 
fend me  from  my  friends!” 

T is  rumored  that  'he  president  and  cashier  have 
^agreed  to  disagree,”  and  are  on  the  worst  possi- 
ble terms;  and  perhaps,  the  opposition  is  expected 
from  Mr.  f mith  and  his  friends.  As  we  are  now 
satisfied  that  this  bank  has  resolved  to  « rule  or 
ruin  ,”  we  have  no  friendship  for  either  of  the  par- 
ties among  its  stockholders  and  managers. 

The  stock  of  the  bank  seems  to  be  looking  pp — 
it  is  quoted  at  from  94  to  95  per  cent,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia papers. 

Bank  of  ChilUcothe.  The  Sciota  Gazette  tells 
us,  that  this  bank  ever  since  the  spring  of  1816,  has 
never  ceased  to  redeem  its  notes  with  specie — that 
it  has  a solid  specie  capital,  &c.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  it-  such  banks  located  “here  and  there”  are 
blessings  to  the  country,  and  the  time  will  arrive 
when  they  will  become  profitable  to  their  stock- 
holders, if  an  honest  administration  of  their  con- 
cerns is  continued. 

We  apprehend  that  nine-tenths  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  banks  have  arisen  from  dishonesty  in  their 
outset,  or  iniquitous  partialities  in  their  operation, 
by  giving  to  effeminate  speculators  and  visionists 
the  use  of  large  sums,  which  they  could  not  repay, 
and  refusing  to  productive  industry  the  little  pit- 
tances that  it  wanted  to  aid  its  labors,  and  whicli 
at  all  toner,  was  certain  to  be  refunded  from  the 
s weat  of  its  brow. 

Gilbert  Dean , brokers  of  Boston,  say  there  is 

an  immense  quantity  of  spurious  and  counterfeit 
bank  money  in  circulation, —and  that  “it  is  the  duty 
cf  every  one  to  he  on  the  alert.” 

North  Carolina.  The  projected  arrangement  of 
the  North  Carolina  hanks  with  those  of  Virginia,  to 
give  to  the  bills  of  the  former  a par  value  with  those 
of  the  latterjias  failed,  owing  to  the  Carolina  banks 
having  refused  to  agree  to  the  terms  projected. 

“Do-um  they  go/”  A printer  to  the  westward  has 
bankrupted  seven  Raltimore  banks,  -with  (me  pen  full 
of  ink!  Why  didn’t  he  finish  the  whole  of  them 
once?  It  may  be  right  to  say  that  the  banks  exist- 
ing in  Baltimore  [the  City  bank  being  deceased ] 
pay  their  debts  just  as  well  as  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States  does  indeed,  with  a much  greater  spirit  of 
accommodation  than  that  bank  exhibits. 


Law  Intelligence. 

CHEW  OK  THE  IllHESISTI J11E. 

The  crew'  of  the  Creola,  a private  armed  .vessel 
having  a Buenos  Ayrean  commission,  when  lying 
in  the  port  of  ’argaretta,  rose  upon  their  officers 
and  seized  upon  anot  her  private  armed  vesssel,  ly- 
x'Ag  in  the  same  port,  called  the  Irresistible,  having 


a commission  as  of  Artigas — and  then  without  any 
papers  whatsoever,  commenced  cruizing  on  their 
own  account  and  captured  several  vessels:  after 
which  they  entered  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  gen- 
erally dispersed  themselves — some  of  them  were 
taken  up  at  Norfolk  as  pirates  and  sent  to  Rich- 
mond for  trial,  before  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  chief 
justice  Marshall  presiding.  As  the  case  may  he 
important  for  reference,  and  also  contains  many 
things  of  present  interest,  we  copv  the  whole  re- 
port of  it  as  given  in  the  “Enquirer.” 

Piracy —case  of  the  Irresistible. 

niCHMOND,  jult  30. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  on 
congress  the  power  “to  define  and  punish  pira- 
cies and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations.”— Art.  1,  sec.  8. 

“The  Federalist,”  (No.  42,)  says  this  powder 
“belongs,  with  equal  propriety,  to  the  general  go- 
vernment: and  is  a still  greater  improvement  on 
the  articles  of  confederation.  These  ai’ticles  con- 
tain no  provision  for  the  case  of  offences  against 
the  law  of  nations:  and  consequently  leave  it  in  the 
power.of  any  indiscreet  member  to  embroil  the  con- 
federacy with  foreign  nations.  The  provision  of 
the  federal  articles  on  the  subject  of  piracies  and 
felonies  extend  no  further  than  to  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  for  the  trial  of  those  offences.  The 
definition  of  piracies  might,  perhaps,  without  incon- 
veniency,  be  left  to  the  law  of  nations:  though  a le, 
gislative  definition  of  them  is  found  in  most  munici- 
pal codes.” 

On  the  30th  April,  1790,  congress  passed  “an  act 
for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  states,”  (among  others  the  crime  of  piracy,) 
the  8th  section  of  which  is  in  these  words: 

“And.  belt  enacted , That  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  commit,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  river, 
haven,  bason,  or  bay,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  state,  murder  or  robbery,  or  any  other 
offence,  which,  if  committed  within  the  body  of  a 
county,  would  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  be 
punishable  with  death,  or  if  any  captain  or  mari- 
ner of  any  ship  or  other  vessel,  shall,  piraticallv  and 
feloniously  run  awfay  with  such  ship  or  vessel,  or 
any  goods  or  merchandise,  to  the  value  offifty  dol- 
lars, or  yield  up  such  ship  or  vessel  voluntarily  to 
any  pirate;  or  if  any  seaman  shall  lay  violent  hands 
upon  his  commander,  thereby  to  hinder  and  pre- 
vent his  fighting  in  defence  of  his  ship  or  goods 
committed  to  his  trust,  or  shall  make  a revolt  in  the 
ship,  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed,  taken 
and  adjudged  to  be  a pirate  and  felon,  and  being 
thereof  convicted,  shall  suffer  death:  And  the  trial 
of  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any 
place  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state, 
shall  be  in  the  district  where  the  offender  is  appre- 
hended, or  into  which  he  may  first  be  brought.” 

At  the  February  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  1818,  however,  there  came  on  the 
case  of  the  U.  States  vs.  Palmer  et  al.  certified  from 
the  circuit  court  for  the  Massachusetts  district. — 
Palmer  and  others,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
had  gone  upon  the  high  seas,  entered  and  robbed 
the  Industria  Raffaelli,  a Spanish  ship,  of  various 
articles.  In  this  case,  the  question  arose,  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  chief  justice)  “whether  this 
act  extends  farther  than  to  American  citizens,  or  to 
persons  on  board  American  vessels,  or  to  offences 
committed  against  citizens  of  the  United  States? 
The  constitution  having  conferred  on  congress  the 
power  of  defining  and  punishing  piracy,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  enact 
laws  punishing  pirates,  although  they  may  be  fq- 
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reigners,  and  may  have  committed  no  particular 
offence  against  the  United  States.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  has  the  legislature  enacted  such  a law?  do 
the  words  of  the  act  authorise  the  courts  of  the 
union  to  inflict  its  penalties  on  persons  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  sailing  under 
their  flag  nor  offending  particularly  against  them?” 

The  court  finally  came  to  the  decision,  that  “the 
crime  of  robbery,  committed  by  a person  on  the 
high  seas,  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging 
exclusively  to  subjects  of  a foreign  state,  on  per- 
sons within  a vessel  belonging  also  exclusively  to 
subjects  of  a foreign  state,  is  not  a piracy  within  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  “for  the  pu- 
nishment of  certain  crimes  against  the  U.  States, 
and  is  not  punishable  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.” 

To  supply  this  omission,  a new  provision  was 
deemed  to  be  necessary:  and  it  is  understood  that 
with  this  intention  the  last  congress  adopted  the 
5th  section  of  the  “act  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  and  punish  the  crime  of  piracy” 
— passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1819.  The  5th  sec- 
tion is  in  these  words: 

“And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  shall,  on  the  high  seas,  commit 
the  crime  of  piracy,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations, 
nnd  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  afterwards  be 
brought  into,  or  found  in,  the  United  States,  every 
such  offender  or  offenders  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  into  which  he  or  they  maybe 
brought,  or  in  which  he  or  they  shall  be  found,  be 
punished  with  death.” 

The  case  of  the  Irresistible,  which  came  before 
a special  term  of  the  federal  court  fo>  this  district, 
is  perhaps  the  first  case  which  has  been  argued 
under  the  act  of  1819.  The  reader  will  perceive, 
from  the  following  hasty  sketch  of  the  proceedings, 
that  a point  of  some  importance  has  also  grown  out 
of  the  new  act  of  congress. 

On  Monday  the  hall  of  the  house  of  delegates 
was  filled  by  a large  concourse  of  spectators.  The 
court  was  opened;  the  chief  justice  on  the  bench. — 
Mr.  Stanard,  the  U.  States  attorney,  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  U.  States;  Messrs.  A.  Stevenson  and 
"\V.  Wickham,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners;  Messrs. 
Gilmer  and  Bouldin,  the  two  other  counsel  whom 
the  court  had  added  to  the  defence,  being  prevent- 
ed from  attending,  the  first  from  indisposition,  the 
last  by  absence. 

The  prisoners  (21  in  number)  had  been  variously 
charged  in  three  different  indictments;  one,  (un- 
der the  act  of  1819,)  was  for  robbing  a Spanish 
vessel;  another,  under  the  same  act,  for  robbing  a 
Dutch  vessel;  the  third,  under  the  act  of  1790,  for 
robbing  an  American  vessel. 

Samuel  Poole  was  first  put  to  the  bar,  under  the 
first  indictment,  charged  with  having  piratically 
and  feloniously  set  upon,  boarded,  broke  and  en- 
tered “a  certain  Spanish  vessel  or  brig  belonging 
to  certain  persons,  whose  names  are,  as  well  as  is 
that  of  the  brig,  unknown,”  and  robbed  her  of  Spa- 
nish milled  dollars. 

The  prisoner  being  arraigned  and  the  jury  im- 
pannelled,  seven  witnesses  were  sworn  in. 

Samuel  Stanly  (a  youth  of  18,)  gave  a clear  and 
particular  statement  of  the  transaction.  He  stated 
that  he  had  belonged  to  the  armed  vessel  the  Irre- 
sistible; that  while  she  was  lying  in  the  port  of  Mar- 
garitta,  about  a mile  from  shore,  about  1 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  she  was  cut  out  by  the  crew  of  the 
privateer  Creola.  Such  of  the  crew  of  the  Irresis- 
tible as  wished  to  go  ashore,  were  pertnitted  to  do 


so.  'file  crew  of  the  Creola  said  they  were  going 
to  continue  the  cruise.  They  did  go  on  a cruise. 
They  went  off  5t.  Domingo,  where  they  did  but 
little;  but  off' cape  Antonio,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
they  met  with  several  vessels.  (Q.  What  colors 
did  you  assume?  A.  No  particular  ones;  sometimes 
one  flag,  sometimes  another;  flags  of  different  na- 
tions. Q.  Who  appointed  the  officers,  and  how? 
A.  They  were  appointed  by  the  crew  of  the  Creola, 
(but  witness  could  not  tell  particularly  the  manner 
of  their  appointment.)  They  brought  too  a Spa- 
nish vessel,  off' cape  Antonio,  from  whom  they  took 
§2300.  During  all  the  time  of  the  cruise  he  was 
onboard  of  the  Irresistible;  towards  the  Lstofit, 
he  was  made  master’s  uiate;  before  which  time  he 
iuid  been  before  tbe  must.  Q.  Did  you  board  a num- 
ber of  vessels?  A.  We  did.  Q.  Were  they  also  plun- 
dered? A.  Some  of  them  were.  Q.  What  became 
of  the  money  found  in  the  Spanish  vessel?  A.  It 
was  shared  among  all  hands.  Q.  Did  yon  come  in- 
to the  waters  of  the  United  State  s?  into  the  Chesa- 
peake bay?  A.  We  did.  Q.  Wbat  became  of  the 
vessel?  A.  Commodore  Daniels  sent  down  and 
took  possession  of  her.  Witness  said  the  crew 
had  abandoned  and  dispersed.  One  of  the  jury- 
men.J Was  it  from  apprehension?  A.  I cannot 
tell  that.  .JBjeing  asked  to  specify  the  different 
flogs  under  which  they  had  sailed,  he  mentioned 
the  Spanish,  Buenos  Ayrean,  and  English.  The 
Buenos  Ayrean  flag  was  flying  when  she  took  the 
Spanish  vessel. 

On  cross  examination,  Stanly  said,  that  he  had 
sailed  in  the  Irresistible  about  6 or  7 months  before 
she  was  taken  by  the  crew  of  the  Creola;  that  she 
had  sailed  from  Baltimore,  to  make  prizes  under  a 
commission  from  gen.  Artigas.  (Q.  Did  you  not 
take  vessels  under  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres?  A. 
No.  (1.  Did  you  not  conceive  you  had  a right  to 
take  them?  A.  No.  We  could  have  taken  them 
many  a time.  Q.  Would  you  not  have  taken  the 
Creola,  if  found  out  of  port?  A.  No.  Q.  Were  you 
notjapprized  of  there  being  a war  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  general  Artigas?  A.  I was:  We  had  it  in 
our  power  to  take  Buenos  Ayrean  privateers  from 
Baltimore,  but  we  did  not  attempt  it.  Q.  While  in 
the  Irresistible,  what  prizes  did  you  make?  A A 
ship  and  schooner  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.) 
Being*  interrogated  further  he  stated,  that  when  the 
Irresistible  was  taken  at  Margaritta,  he  was  in  her 
asleep,  and  so  were  her  crew;  that  50  or  CO  of  the 
crew  of  the  Creola  had  boarded  her.  (Q.  Do  you 
know  Boole?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Did  you  see  him  that 
night?  A.  No;  not  till  the  morning.  They  drove 
lus  below,  and  we  had  no  chance  of  seeingtill  morn- 
. ing.)  lie  stated’that  the  Irresistible  was  the  strong- 
est vessel;  she  mounted  16  guns;  the  crew  of  the  Cre- 
ola had  boarded  her  witn  two  boats.  (Q.  Had  you 
no  sentinel?  A.  Yes:  but  all  were  gone  asleep.  Q. 
How  do  you  know  then  you  were  boarded  with 
boats?  A.  I b<u*d  the  capt.  say  so,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  ide.  Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the 
crew  °I  the  Iricaistible?  A.  About  25  or  30.  Q. 
War  Pr*so,\-r  v'ery  active?  A.  He  was.  Q, 
WA°  seamed  the  leader  among*  them  at  that  time? 
A • Ferguson,  who  was  afterwards  appointed  capt. 
Q-*  Did  you  observe  Black?  A.  He  was  1st  lieut.  at 
first*,  they  broke  him.)  Being*  further  question- 
ed, in  a desultory  way,  he  stated  that  some  of  the 
old  crew  of  the  Irresistible  were  not  willing  to  join? 
that  when  told  they  might  go  ashore,  it  was  too" late, 
being  as  much  as  fifty  miles  from  land;  that  in  the 
course  of  the  cruise,  they  spoke  about  50  or  40 
vessels,  English,  French,  American,  Dutch,  Danes* 
that  they  boarded  an  American  vessel  bound  ts  St. 
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•Tiig'o;  searched  her  trunks  and  took  jewelry  from 
them.  (Ct.  When  you  boarded  vessels,  didjou  hear 
an  order  to  take  Spanish  or  Portuguese  property, 
butno  others?  A.  No.  Q..  Putin  boarding  the  Ameri- 
can vessel,  were  orders  given  to  respect’ American 
property?  A.  Yes.)  Upon  being  interrogated  parti- 
cularly,how  he  oume  to  call  the  vessel  they  took,  a 
Spanish  vessel,  he  said  she  had  a Spanish  flag  and 
Spanish  crew.  (Q.  Did  you  go  on  board  of  her? 
A.  No;  but  they  brought  the  crew  on  board  of  us  to 
search  their  vessel.  She  was  bound  from  Campea- 
chy  to  Havana.  She  had  four  or  five  in  her  crew, 
besides  officers  and  passengers;  was  a very  small 
vessel.  Her  captain  told  o'ur'captain  in  French  he 
was  a Spaniard.)  The  witness  being  interrogated, 
said  he  did  not  himself  understand  French  or  Spa- 
nish, Soon  after  he  got  to  Baltimore,  the  witness 
§ai“d  he  was  put  in  jail,  and  promises  were  held  out 
to  him  that  lie  should  not  be  punished,  if  he  gave 
evidence  in  the  case;  that  he  was  taken  in  the  ves- 
sel in  the  Patuxent  by  the  Revenue  Cutter.  His 
share  of  the  money  from  the  prize  was  §29;  as  to 
the  jewelry,  it  was  set  up  and  sold  in  the  vessel, 
and  the  proceeds  shared  cut,  of  which  he  received 
§7  more.  They  had  also  plundered  a Dutch  ves- 
sel, from  whom  they  had  taken  some  hampers  of 
gin — algo  one  of  Petion’s  schooners,  from  whom 
they  took  clothes,  money,  watches,  &.c„  which  plun- 
der was  divided  among  the  crew,  Being  asked  by 
a juryman,  if  they  were  to  take  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese property  only,  why  they  robbed  the  American, 
he  replied  that  they  robbed  the  passengers  only  of 
jewelry,  but  did  not  rob  the  vessel.  Q.  Was  the 
jewelry  Spanish  or  American  property?  A.  Ido  not 
know.  Q..  Why  did  you  take  gin  from  the  Dutch  ves- 
sel? Was  that  a Spanish  vessel?  A.  No,  but  because 
we  wanted  it. 

Samuel  Beaver — was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Irre- 
sistible When  she  was  seized  at  Margaritta,  in  the 
month  of  March  last;  when  taken,  the  boarding 
crew  loosed  her  sails,  and  stood  out  to  sea;  hove  to 
at  daylight,  and  sent  tlipse  ashore  who  chose  tp  go 
— they  said  at  first  she  \yas  coming  home  to  Balti- 
more; but  they  went  a-criusing;  she  carried  the 
Margaritta  flag  generally;  but  when  hoarding  ves- 
sels, tljev  used  different  flags -they  hoarded  8 or 
10,  Dutch,  French,  American,  2 Spaniards;  one  a 
Spanish  hrig,  oft  Cape  Antonio;  took  from  her 
§2300.  From  the  American  vessel  (the  Superior,) 
they  took  a cask  of  water  and  jewelry.  The  mo- 
ney they  took  was  shared  among  the  crew;  they 
sold  the  jewelry  and  divided  out  the  money.  When 
they  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  the  crew  was 
Called'  together^ >and  divided;  those  who  were  for 
going'  out  again  went  to  one  part  of  the  vessel,  the 
resf  to  another;  the  strongest  party  was  for  coming 
in,  arid  the  vessel  was  brought  info  ’the  Patuxent. 
Q.  Had  you  orders  to  respect  particular  vessels?  A. 
No;  vye  boarded  pne  and  all.  We  were  prepared  to 
take  specie  wherever  we  could  find  it.  Q.  What 
was  the’ station  of  the  prisoner  in'  /n^  Irresistible? 
A.  He  was  captain  oi* forelop,  and  mastfci  mate. 

Cross-examined — he  stated,  that/eighteen  0f  the 
crew  of  the  Irresistible  were  set  ashore  at  M arga- 
ritta;  that  he  did  not  try  to  get  ashore,  because  he 
did  not  wish  tp  be  drowned;  the  boat  being  leafc^ 
and  full  of  men  and  clothes;  that  he  was  below  a,:.^ 
drunk  when  the  vessel  was  taken;  that  can, t. "Fer- 
guson had  told  them  at  first,  fie  bad  & commission; 
l»ut  two  days  after,  he  told  them  tfiat  he  had  not; 
that  after  they  found  there  was  no  commission, 
then  they  determined,  to  board  every  thing.  Q. 
When  you  went  on  board  of  a vessel,  were  you 
tyut  told  tp  take  nothing  but  Spanish  or  Fprtu- 


guese  property?  A.  Ycs$  but  if  we  saw  any  specie, 
it  was  ours.  Q.  Hud  you  orders  to  take  money 
wherever  found?  A.  Yes— He  stated  that  he  was 
arrested  in  Baltimore,  and  was  told  he  should  get 
a dollar  and  a quarter  a day  while  attending  as  a 
witness. 

John  Donald— was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Creola; 
shipped  at  Baltimore  under  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
flu'g,  for  a ninety  days’  cruise;  at  Margaritta  the 
vessel  was  sold;  and  they  had  none  to  return  home 
in;  and  were  told  that  the  governor  of  Margaritta 
meant  to  press  them.  Captain  Daniels  had  told 
sVme.  the  crew,  whom  he  wished  to  enlist  with 
him  in  the  service  of  Venezuela,  to  which  he  had 
become  attached,  that  if  they  did  not  join  him,  he 
would  have  them  put  into  the  fort,  andfed  on  bread 
and  water.  Donald  said,  when  he  was  asleep  below, 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  Creola  (who  roseupon  the  ves- 
sel) came  down  to  his  birth,  and  threatened  to  blow 
out  his  brains  if  he  did  not  join  them  in  going  against 
the  Irresistible.  They  went  in  two  boats,  and  seized 
the  latter  vessel;  secured  the  men  and  hoisted  sail. 
The  officers  of  the  Creola  were  confined  during 
tile  mutiny.  Ferguson  and  Black  were  the  leaders* 
Ferguson  was  proposed  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the 
Irresistible  as  captain — no  one  objected,  and  he  was 
appointed  officer.  They  had  boarded  a Spanish 
vessel,  with  logwood  on  board,  and  took  from  her, 
(as  he  understood)  §3700  in  specie.  They  boarded 
several  vessels  under  the  Buenos  Ayrean  flag;  came 
across  one  of  Petion’s  vessels,  sCnt  a boat  aboard  of 
her,  took  out  jewelry,  [there  were  several  articles 
of  it  on  .the  table  of  the  court]  -understood  that 
this  vessel  was  a pirate  and  had  no  papers.  They 
paid  for  the  water  taken  from  the  American  vessel; 
but  does  not  know  whether  they  paid  for  onions 
taken  from  the  Dutchman.  (Q.  You  never  thought 
of  putting  a prizemaster  on  board  of  any  of  the 
vessels  you  saw? — A.  No;  we  would  not  have 
disturbed  the  vessel) — Being  cross-examined , said 
there  wrere  orders  to  respect  American  property, 
and  only  to  take  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

John  McFadden — was  1st  lieutenant  on  board  of 
the  Creola,  when  she  was  seized;  gave  the  particu- 
lars of  that  transaction:  on  the  24th  of  March  the 
mutiny  took  place;  they  seized  all  the  small  arms; 
threatened  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  officer  on 
deck — McF.  was  below;  when  lie  went  on  deck,  he 
Found  fifty  men  armed;  tried  to  pacify  and  quell 
them;  they  said  that  they  were  not  going  to  take 
our  brig,  hut  captain  Danie.s’,  ours  not  sailing  fast 
enough;  lie  thought  at  one  moment  he  should  have 
quelled  the  mutiny,  but  Black  told  them,  they 
would  be  strung  on  the  beach  and  hung  like  dogs; 
they  then  sung  out,  “as  we  have  begun,  let  us  go 
through  with  it:’’  they  took  all  the  arms  from  the 
Creola;  they  saidall  might  stay  who  chose;  they  wish- 
ed none  but  volunteers;  only  four  or  five  remained 
behind;  capt,  Daniels’  other  vessel  tried  to  pursue; 
the  Irresistible  next  morning,  then  ip  sight  (about 
twenty  miles  oft’)  from  the  mast  head. 

Being  further  interrogated,  said  the  Creola  had 
a commission  from  Buenos  Ayres;  she  was  regularly 
commissioned; the  cr^wshipped  at  Baltimore;  cruise 
was  finished  at  Margaritta.  They  did  not  think 
themselves  authorised  to  take  a vessel  under  the; 
Artigas  flag;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  known  the 
two  flags  cruise  together — Mr.  Stanard—Q..  Doe? 
not  the  commission  expressly  restrict  you  from 
taking  "South  American  Spanish  property?  A.  Yes; 
it  is  against  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  the  king 
of  Spain. 

Henry  Child — had  been  the  first  officer  of  the  Ir- 
resistible— was  below  when  the  Creola  crew  came 
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onboard;  he  attempted  to  go  up  with  a cutlass,  but 
was  taken  and  confined;  they  told  him,  as  soon  as 
thing’s  were  arranged,  they  would  give  him  the 
boat,  and  let  him  go  ashore.  Word  was  passed 
fore  and  aft  for  every  one  who  wished  to  leave  the 
vessel  to  go  in  the  boat:  he  and  nineteen  men  left 
it-  the  boat  was  in  a leaky  condition— much  bag- 
gage in  it,  but  had  any  more  been  willing  to  go 
with  him,  the  baggage  would  have  been  thrown 
overboard.  They  overhauled  his  and  capt  Daniels’ 
trunks,  for  the  vessel’s  commission;  but  finding 
none,  Ferguson  said  he  could  easily  make  papers 
for  himself.  When  the  Irresistible  first  arrived 
at  Margaritta,  the  captain  had  taken  all  the  papers 
on  shore,  to  deposite  them  at  the  government  house. 

Captain  Paul — was  the  commander  of  the  Creo- 
]a — was  asleep  in  the  cabin  when  the  alarm  was 
given;  was  suffered  to  go  to  the  upper  step  of  the 
gangway — was  told  they  did  not  intend  to  injure 
his  vessel,  but  to  take  possession  of  the  Irresistible 
—after  leaving  his  vessel,  he  had  fired  at  them; 
then  went  on  board  capt.  D’s  other  vessel,  which 
chased  them  eight  hours  in  vain.  Capt.  P.  being 
asked  the  date  of  his  commission,  said  the  original 
had  been  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres;  but  a copy  he  had 
©f  it  bore  date  in  Sept.  1815.  It  did  not  justify  him 
in  taking  any  but  Spanish  property. 

Capt.  Daniels — was  the  commander  of  the  Irre 
■sistible — after  the  alarm  was  given,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  governor  to  pursue  her,  but  to  no  purpose; 
her  boat  returned  ashore  with  twenty  officers  and 
men.  The  Irresistible  had  been  engaged  by  the 
governor  to  sail  to  Venezuela  in  two  days. 

The  evidence  being  gone  through,  the  court  di- 
rected the  jurv  to  be  kept  together,  and  adjourned 
til!  next  morning. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  argument  commenced 
and  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  pursue  it  in  detail. 
There  were  both  eloquence  and  ingenuity  display- 
ed on  the  occasion — Mr.  Stanard  addressed  the 
jury  about  an  hour — on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
Mr.  Wickham  spoke  about  half  an  hour,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  about  an  hour. — Mr.  Stanard  closed  on 
the  part  of  the  U.  States. 

The  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  United  states  laid 
down  the  law,  and  analysed  the  evidence— he  cal- 
led upon  the  jury,  among  other  things,  to  lend  their 
aid  in  putting  down  that  system  of  brigandage, 
which  was  tarnishing  the  reputation  of  our  coun- 
try, and  demoralizing  our  seamen.  lie  cited  the 
following  passage  from  Bynkcrshoeck,  to  shew  what 
f was  piracy  asdefined  by  the  laws  of  nations: 

“We  call  pi-atee  and  plunderers  those,  who,  with- 
out the  authorization  of  any  sovereign,  commit  de- 
predations bv  sea  or  land,**  &c.  ike. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side,  contended  that 
the  words  of  the  det  of  congress  were  too  vague 
and  loose  to  authorise  the  jury  to  dip  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  a fellow  citizen:  that  piracy  was  a 
general  term,  not  clearly  nor  sufficiently  defined  in 
the  law  of  nations;  that  the  great  fathers  of  the 
church,  to  whom  you  would  look'for  a definition, 
gave  no  satisfaction  upon  it.  What  says  Grotius? 
Not  one  syllable.  Puffendorf?  Profoundly  silent. 
What  Barb eyrac?  Domat?  Rutherford?  Montes- 
quieu? Wolfius?  Yaltel?  Not  a solitary  word,  by 
way  jof  definition:  and  tlie  reason  was,  that  it  had 
been  left  to  the  municipal  laws  of  different  coun- 
tries to  define  it,  and  therefore  the  law  of  na- 
tions hud  not.  We  have  only  the  definition  of  one 
Dutchman,  Bynkei  shoeck,  and  eve  n with  that,  his 
commentator,  Du  Ponceau,  had  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction.—And  the  jury  were  to  say  upon 


their  oaths,  that  piracy  had  been  defined  by  the  law' 
of  nations.  Why  did  not  congress  do  their  duty,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers,  and 
make  a rule  w hich  might  be  understood  by  the  ju- 
diciary of  the  country?  If  they  had  failed  in  doing 
their  duty,  it  wTas  their  own  look  out;  but  surely  no 
jury  would  take  upon  themselves  to  say  by  their 
verdict  the  law  had  been  defined  when  it  was  not; 
or  upon  such  vague,  general  expressions,  take 
the  life  of  a fellow  citizen. — The  counsel,  by  way  of 
analogy,  attempted  to  show  that  if  congress  had  re- 
ferred to  other  cases  as  defined  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, as  territorial  jurisdiction,  the  right  of  search, 
&c.  how  discordant  the  writers,  and  how  unsettled 
the  doctrines  are  upon  these  subjects.  Men,  too, 
highly  distinguished  in  this  country  had  differed 
upon  the  definition  of  piracy.  The  gentleman  (who 
presided  in  that  court)  had  in  another  place  (in  con- 
gress) in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Robbins,  declared, 
that  not  only  an  actual  robbery,  but  cruising  on  the 
high  seas,  without  a commission,  and  with  an  intent 
to  rob,  was  piracy. — Whereas,  now,  the  U.  States* 
attorney  says  actual  robbery  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  offence.  Reference  was  also  had  to  the 
constitution  by  which  congress  is  to  define  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  of- 
fences against  the  law'  of  nations,  to  show,  that  the 
former  are  distinguished  from  the  latter,  as  if  not 
ranked  among  the  “offences  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions.”— The  evidence  was  then  analysed,  and 
commented  on — It  w as  the  testimony  of  accom- 
plices (always  suspicious)  and  here  bro’t  from  the 
duresse  of  a jail,  taking  its  color  from  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  witnesses.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
proven  that  they  had  contradicted  themselves,  and 
each  other — that  there  wras  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  this  being  a Spanish  vessel  as  charged  in 
the  indictment:  That  this  act  of  congress  w as  pas- 

sed but  ten  days  before  they  left  Margaritta:  they 
eould  not  have  known  of  it;  and  therefore  it  is  as  to 
them  in  the  light  of  an  ex  post  facto  lawr,  &c.  &c.  A 
particular  and  pathetic  appeal  was  made  in  favor 
of  Poole,  w ho  had  served  gallantly  in  the  navy  of 
his  country  during  the  late  war. 

Mr.  Stanard  replied  to  both  gentlemen  at  consi- 
derable length. — He  denied  the  vagueness  w hich 
was  ascribed  to  the  lawr  of  nations  on  the  subject 
of  piracy,  and  the  other  points  touched  upon.  He 
supported  the  authority  of  Bynkershoeck.  Vattei, 
B.  I,  ch.  19,  had  denounced  “all  villians  who,  by 
the  quality  and  habitual  frequency  of  their  crime.0, 
violate  all  public  security,  and  declare  themselves 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  T 1ms  pirates  are 
brought  to  the  gibbet  by  the  first  into  w hose  hands 
they  fall!”  Blackstone,  the  Vadc  Mecum  of  all 
lawyers,  says,  “A  pirate  is  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race.”  Even  if  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  had 
adopted  different  definitions  of  piracy,  where  was 
the  definition  of  it  that  would  not  embrace  the 
case  of  these  men — whose  lawless  depredations 
came  up  to  any  definition  of  it  which  had  ever  been 
given?  After  developing  this  idea  with  great  force, 
and  ridiculing  the  pretension,  that  had  been  sug- 
gested, that  these  men  had  the  right,  under  the 
commission  belonging  to  the  Irresistible,  to  cap- 
ture Spanish  property,  he  returned  to  the  analysis 
of  the  testimony;  he  show  ed  why  the  testimony  of 
accomplices  should  be  received,  otherwise  the  most 
atrocious  offences  might  escape  w ith  impunity.  lie 
concluded  by  a strong  appeal  to  the  jury  in  favor  of 
the  law — that  the  honor  of  our  country  required 
that  the  law  s!-  mild  be  put  in  force,  against  brigands 
w ho  not  only  sallied  from  its  waters,  to  collect  plun- 
der, but  returned  to  them  as  the  scene  for  its  par- 
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tition,  and  as  a sanctuary  where  they  expected  to 
escape  the  punishment  of  their  crimes. 

Charge  of  the  court. 

The  court  then  charged  the  jury  in  substance, that 
the  prisoner  at  the  b;r  was  indicted  for  cruising  on 
the  high  seas  without  any  commission,  and  boarding 
and  plundering  a Spanish  vessel  or  vessels  belong- 
ing to  some  power  to  the  jurors  unknown,  and  pi- 
ratically  taking  out  of  such  vessel  a sum  of  money, 
which  the  crew  divided  among  themselves.  The 
essential  objects  of  enquiry  were,  whether  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  was  engaged  in  such  cruise  without 
a commission,  whether  the  robbery  charged  in  the 
indictment  was  committed  by  him  and  others  so 
cruising  as  aforesaid,  and  whether  the  fact  amount- 
ed to  piracy  under  the  act  of  cong  ress. 

The  fact  of  cruising  and  plundering*  the  Spanish 
vessel  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  accomplices, 
and  it  was  contended  by  the  counsel  f jr  the  prison- 
er that  they  were  totally  unworthy  of  credit. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  testimony  of  ac- 
complices is  to  be  heard  with  suspicion;  and  if  their 
testimony  should  be  improbable  or  contradicted  by 
circumstances,  or  by  other  testimony,  the  jury 
might  justifiably  discredit  it:  but  if  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  circumstances  which  could  not 
be  mistaken  or  misrepresented,  corroborated  the 
testimony  of  the  accomplice,  and  in  fact  were  mere- 
ly connected  by  that  testimony,  it  would  be  going* 
too  far  to  say  that  the  facts  supplied  by  the  witness 
were  to  be  disregarded  because  he  was  an  accom- 
plice. But  in  this  case  one  of  the  witnesses  -Don- 
ald, had  been  acquitted  by  the  grand  jury,  because 
lie  was  forced  on  board  the  vessel,  and  his  testimo- 
ny concurred  with  that  of  the  other  witnesses  in  all 
that  was  material. 

If  the  robbery  was  committed,  their  next  enquiry 
would  be,  whether  the  vessel  committing  it,  sailed 
under  a lawful  commission. 

There  was  not  only  no  testimony  whatever  of  a 
commission,  but  all  the  facts  given  in  evidenoe 
were  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  sailing 
under  any  authority  whatever.  The  crew  of  one 
Vessel  had  mutinied,  seized  another  vessel,  and 
proceeded  on  a cruise  under  officers  elected  by 
themselves. 

The  question  whether  the  case  came  within  the 
act  of  congress  was  one  of  more  difficulty.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  act  could  apply  to  any  case  if 
not  to  this.  The  case  was  undoubtedly  piracy  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding  and  practice  of  all  na- 
tions. It  was  a case  in  which  all  nations  surrenuer- 
ed their  subjects  to  the  punishment  which  any  go- 
vernment mightinflict  upon  them,  and  one  in  which 
all  ' admitted  the  right  of  each  to  take  and  exercise 
jurisdiction.  Yet  the  standard  referred  to  by  the 
act  of  congress,  as  expressed  in  that  act,  must  be  ad- 
mitted, to  be  so  vague  as  to  allow  of  some  doubt. 
The  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  give  us  no  defini- 
tion of  the  crime  of  piracy.  Under  the  doubts  aris- 
ing from  this  circumstance,  the  court  recommend- 
ed it  to  the  jury  to  find  a special  verdict  which 
might  submit  the  law  to  the  mpre  deliberate  consi- 
deration of  the  court. 

The  jury  retired  but  for  a few  moments,  and 
brought  in  a special  verdict,  similar  to  the  one  which 
we  have  given  in  full,  below. 

A jury  was  then  impannelled,  and  the  case  of  ten 
others  of  the  crew  (charged  in  the  same  indict- 
ment) was,  with  their  consent,  submitted  at  once  to 
trial;  the  evidence  gone  through,  and  the  jury  re- 
turned the  following*  special  verdict: 

We,  of  the  jury,  find  that  the  prisoners,  Baily 
Tufey,  Wm.  Chappels  alias  Win,  Chappel,  Daniel 


Phillips,  James  Thomas  alias  James  West,  Daniel 
Livingston,  Luke  Jackson,  -ftepen  Sydney,  Petei 
Nelson,  Isaac  Sales,  and  Peter  Johnson,  were, in  the  . 
month  of  March,  1819,  part  of  the  crew  of  a private 
armed  vessel  called  the  Creola  (commissioned  by 
the’government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a colony  then  at 
war  with  Spain,)  lying  in  the  port  of  Margaritta; 
that  in  the  month  of  March,  1819,  the  said  prisoners 
and  others  of  the  crew  mutined,  confined  their  of- 
ficers, left  the  vessel,  and  in  the  said  port  of  Marga-. 
ritta  seized  by  violence  a vessel  called  the  Irresisti- 
ble,a private  armed  vessel  lying  in  that  port, commis- 
sioned by{the  government  of  Artigas,  who  was  also 
at  wav  with  Spain;  that  the  said  prisoners  and 
others  having  so  possessed  themselves  of  the  said  ves- 
sel, the  Irresistible,  appointed  their  officers,  pro- 
ceeded to  sea  on  a cruise,  without  any  documents 
or  commission  whatever,  and  while  on  that  cruise, 
in  the  month  of  April,  1819,  on  the  high  seas,  com- 
mitted the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment,  by  the 
plunder  and  robbery  of  the  Spanish  vessel  therein 
mentioned.  If  the  plunder  and  robbery  aforesaid 
be  piracy  under  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  Unit-  ^ 
ed  States,  entitled  «an  act  to  protect  the  commerce  j 
of  the  United  States  and  punish  the  crime  of  piracy'*  ; 

— then  we  find  the  said  prisoners,  severally  and  re- 
spectively,  guilty;  if  the  plunder  androbbei’y  above 
stal  ed  be  not  piracy  under  the  act  of  congress,  then 
we  find  them  not  guilty. 

JOHN  G,  GAMBLE,  Foreman . 

The  eburt  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday— John  Green  was  put  to  the  bar  under 
the  1st  indictment.  The  defence  set  up  for  him  was, 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  join  the  enterprize,  and 
did  not  assent  to  the  proceedings  of  the  others. 

The  defence  failed,  and  the  same  special  verdict 
given  as  in  the  case  of  the  ten  others. 

Same  defence  and  result  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
Smith. 

Henry  Anry , alias  Henry  Andris,  and  John  Fullert 
were  put  to  the  bar — same  defence,  and  same  spe- 
cial verdict. 

John  Allen  Stedman  and  John  Waldon , were  tried  ,t 
at  once,under  the  2d  indictment  for  robbing  a Dutch  ' , 
vessel.  Neither  of  them  belonged  to  the  crews  of  I 
the  Creola  or  Irresistible;  but  were  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  Atlas,  an  American  vessel,  they  spoke 
atsea,  bound  from  Teneriffe  to  New  Orleans.  They 
joined  the  Irresistible.  The  defence  set  up,  was 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  ves- 
sel when  they  joined  her.  Verdict  of  acquittal „ X 
(These  men  were  notindicted  for  robbing  the  Spa- 
nish vessel  which  was  posterior  to  their  joining.) 

Thomas  Watson  put  to  the  bar  under  the  1st  in- 
dictment—he  came  out  of  a Danish  barque  or  Dutch 
brig— no  vessel  proved  to  be  robbed  after  he 
joined  them —Acquitted. 

Francis  Oglesby , charged  under  the  first  indict- 
ment, was  one  of  the  Irresistible — the  defence  was, 
he  could  not  safely  leave  her  after  she  was  cap- 
tured. A special  verdict  (with  few  variations) 
similar  to  the  rest. 

The  court  adjourned. 

Last  class  of  cases , . 

Yesterday , the  court  proceeded  to  try  William 
Chappels,  charged  under  the  third  indictment  with 
robbing  an  American  vessel  (the  Superior,  of  Balti- 
more.) This  indictment,  as  will  appear  from  the 
former  elucidations,  rests  not  upon  the  act  of  1819, 
but  of  1790.  The  first  relates  to  foreign  vessels; 
the  last,  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  to 
our  own. 

Mr,  Stanard  on  behalf  of  the  United  States— On 
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that  of  the  prisoner  Mr.  W.  Wickham  and  Mr. 
James  Riddle,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  court,  as- 
sisted in  the  defence. 

Black,  a witness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
and  who  had  been  first  lieutenant  on  board  the 
Irresistible,  stated  that  the  captain  of  die  Superior 
came  on  board  the  privateer,  the  captain  of  which 
(Ferguson)  hie  tv  him  to  be  an  American  captain  (an 
acquaintance  of  FJs  at  Baltimore);  that  the  Ameri- 
can captain  told  F.  he  had  Spanish  passengers  and 
property  on  board  his  schooner;  and  that  F.  then 
gave  instructions  to  his  boarding  crew,  to  respect 
the  American  proper  y,  but  to  bring  with  them  all 
the  valuables  they  could  find  on  board  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  passengers — Black  stated  that  he 
was  lokl  by  F.  that  this  captain  was  an  American 
captain;  and  says  that  he  himself  saw  the  American 


Russian  Finance  Report. 

St.  Petersburg,  Jpril  9, 1319. 
Report  of  M.  de  Gourieff,  first  minister  of  finance 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
pronounced  in  the  council  of  public  credit,  at 
the  opening  of  its  annual  session,  by  virtue  of  the 
imperial  manifesto  of  the  7th  May,  1817. 

Gentlemen — The  duties  with  which  you  have  been 
charged  by  the  law  of  the  7th  May,  1817,  call  you 
now,  for  the  second  time,  to  this  assembly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  you  saw 
the  first  operations  of  the  committee  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  witnessed  the  favorable  impression  it 
made  on  public  opinion,  the  best  pledge  of  their 
success. 

The  heads  of  the  several  bank  establishments, 
will  render  a detailed  account  of  their  proceedings 


register. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  if  he  knew 
the  register  to  be  a genuine  one — to  which  lie  re- 
plied lie  did  not. 

They  then  moved  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury, 
1st,  that  to  prove  her  to  be  an  American  vessel, 
it  was  necessary  that  her  register,  or  an  authentica- 
ted copy  of  it,  should  be  produced  in  court;  2dly, 
that  the  capture  of  Spanish  property  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  was  not  piracy  under  the  act  of  congress. 

The  chief  justice  observed,  he  had  little  doubt 
such  a capture  was  an  act  of  piracy  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  as  to  the  other  point,  he  should  sus- 
pend his  opinion.  But,  if  the  jury  should  be  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  Superior  was  an  American 
vessel,  he  recommended  it  to  them  to  bring  in  a 
special  verdict,  rl sewing  the  question  whether  she 
could  be’proved  to  be  American  property  without 
the  production  of  her  register,  or  a copy  under  seal 
— And  that  they  might  also  reserve  the  point  as  to 
the  Spanish  property  found  on  board  of  her. 

The  jury  retired,  and  brought  in  a verdict  of  not 
guilty. 

The  U.  States’  attorney  then  stated  to  the  court, 
that  he  had  no  further  business  for  a jury,  and 
they  were  accordingly  discharged — the  witnesses 
recognized  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  court 
in  November  next. 

The  other  cases  under  the  3d  indictment  will 
lie  over  until  the  prosecution  can  obtain  the  regis- 
ter, and  other  evidence,  as  to  the  fact  of  American 
ownership. 

The  point  growing  out  of  the  act  of  congress  of 
1819,  and  reserved  in  the  several  special  verdicts, 
will  probably  be  adjourned  to  the  supreme  court  at 
Washington. 

In  the  case  of  Thomas  Watson,  a note  pros  has  been 
entered  up  by  the  attorney.  The  other  prisoners 
will  probably  remain  in  jail  until  the  winter,  to  await 
their  fate. 

(JjF*We  have  taken  some  little  pains  to  report 
these  cases  to  the  public.  The  scenes  of  outrages 
on  the  high  seas  which  they  develope,  belong*  to 
the  history  of  the  times.  Such  scenes  ought  to  be 
understood.  To  repress  them,  should  be  the  wish 
of  every  American,  who  values  his  country,  her 
character  and  her  laws.  We  owe  it  to  the  civilized 
world  to  arrest  such  lawless  outrages,  perpetrated 
by  vessels  and  by  crews  who  have  their  equipment 
and  their  sanctuary  in  our  own  ports.  If  the  law 
be  so  weak  that  pirates  can  escape  through  its 
meshes,  let  us  strengthen  it.  Let  congress  do  their 
duty,  and  not  leave  it  to  judges  and  juries  to  do  it 
for  them.  If  the  law  then  be  undefined  in  its  pro- 
visions, let  tUsm  give  clearer  and  more  practical 
definitions.  Enquirer, 


which  will  shew  you  the  advance  of  their  credit, 
and  I will  confine  myself  to  lay  before  you  the  ge- 
neral view  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken,  and  of 
their  results. 

And  first,  of  the  commission  of  the  sinking  fund. 
The  sole  purpose  of  this  commission  is  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  the  state,  by  a careful  attention 
to  the  debts  of  the  empire,  however  contracted. 

This  bureau  lias,  in  the  last  year,  received  sixty 
millions  (three  millions  sterling  from  the  imperial 
treasury)  for  particular  destinations. 

Many  engagements  of  short  terms  will  be  liqui- 
dated, in  great  part,  by  the  year  1823,  that  due  to 
Holland  not  included;  the  funds  employed  for  thes£ 
payments,  will  then  be  applicable  to  increase  those 
appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  the  excess  of  our 
assignats,  or  state  paper  money.  [Here  follow  some 
details  of  loans  and  payments.] 

In  the  report  of  the  commission,  you  vx  ill  find 
the  exact  amount  of  all  the  debts  of  the  state,  both 
for  short  terms,  and  on  perpetual  annuities. 

The  second  and  most  important  portion  of  the 
public  debt,  is  equally  attended  to  for  its  order  and 
regulation. 

The  assignats  were  at  first  a bank  paper  credit; 
they  became  afterwards  a paper  money  of  the 
state,  and  by  their  gradual  depreciation  (through 
an  issue  to  great  excess,)  they  embarrassed  circu- 
lation, and  endangered,  at  some  time,  both  the  pub- 
lic fortune  and  individual  property.  They  arc, 
however  at  this  time,  converting,  through  our  loans, 
into  funded  stock,  or  capitals  bearing  interest. 

In  taking  this  important  step,  the  government 
has  left  to  every  one  the  perfect  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers;  no  one  suf- 
fers any  constraint,  for  the  free  disposition  of  all  pri- 
vate property,  and  its  inviolability,  arc  the  first  se- 
curities of  all  credit. 

The  loan  of  1817  was  a happy  experiment  only. 
The  novelty  of  the  measure  did  not  admit  the  capi- 
talists, who  are  always  wary  and  circumspect,  to  en- 
ter into  it  so  extensively  as  was  necessary;  it  never- 
theless contributed,  together  with  a larg*e  exporta- 
tion of  our  products  at  a high  value,  to  draw  into 
the  empire  a large  portion  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  assisted  the  improvement  the  government 
had  in  view;  although,  at  the  moment,  there  sud- 
denly appeared,  througli  some  peculiar  circum- 
stance, a larger  demand  for  metallic  money  in  the 
interior  than  the  circulation  of  commerce  could 
supply.  Government  then  determined  on  a second 
loan,  in  June  last,  fixed  at  85  for  a six  per  cent  an- 
nuity, instead  of  82  1-2,  the  rate  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  November  47  millions  had  been  inscribed; 
when  at  this  time,  circumstances  foreign  to  our  af- 
fairs, checked  the  means  and  inclination  of  foreign 
capitalists  to'  make  further  investments.  Many, 
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kowever,  had  sent  here  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  to 
be  coined,  and  exchanged  for  assignats  to  be  paid 
into  the  inscription  for  the  loan;  and  in  the  month 
of  September  last  the  quantity  of  these  deposites 
was  so  large,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  activi- 
ty of  the  mint,  it  was  obliged  to  deliver  a fifth  part 
only  of  the  amount  brought  in,  with  receipts  from 
month  to  month  for  the  remainder,  as  fast  as  the 
quantities  could  be  struck  into  coin. 

The  commission  will  now  present  to  you  more 
than  eighty  millions  (four  millions  sterling)  of  assig- 
nats, withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  paid  into  the 
royal  treasury  on  the  loan  of  perpetual  annuities, 
to  be  cancelled  and  burned. 

These  are  nearly  the  principal  operations  of  the 
commission  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  effects  they 
have  produced,  fulfil  all  the  expectations  formed  of 
them,  and  effect  all  the  purposes  designed.  The 
system  of  loans  on  perpetual  annuities,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  into  Russia,  had  appeared,  to  many 
dfficult to  effect,  is  already,  in  a degree,  nationalized 
among  ourselves;  while  at  the  same  time  our  stock- 
debentures  circulate  freely  all  through  Europe,  and 
maintain  a general  credit,  an  inappreciable  advan- 
tage, which  delivers  us  forever  from  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  further  emissions  of  paper 
money! 

We  have  already  withdrawn  118  millions  of  pa- 
per roubles,  and  the  imperial  mint  has  issued  in 
1817  and  1818,  about  43  millions  of  gold  and  silver 
roubles,  (about  two  millions  sterling  only)  a quan- 
tity which  had  not  been  coined  in  ten  years  at  any 
time  from  1762  to  1810. 

If  an  extraordinary  exportation  of  all  our  produc- 
tions in  1817,  caused  an  influx  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, though  the  same  cause  did  not  exist  in  the 
last  year,  the  subscriptions  of  foreigners  to  the 
loan  made  up  this  deficiency.  The  sudden  influx  of 
specie,  has  satisfied  the  demand  which  some  local 
and  temporary  circumstances  hascausedjfor  coin. — 
This  demand  is  already  sensibly  diminished,  and 
that  for  assignats,  or  state  paper  roubles,  has  in- 
creased; and  thus  have  vanished  all  the  debts  that 
had  arisen,  on  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
value  of  our  paper. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  this  subject;  I shall 
only  add,  that  the  resistance  which  is  always  more 
or  less  made  to  novel  proceedings  of  this  nature, 
ought  to  yield  at  last  to  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  instead  of  allowing  itself  to  be  led  on 
by  the  illusions  of  a fictitious  system,  or  into  mea- 
sures whichmav  be  called  forced,  it  founds  its  ope- 
rations on  principles,  whose  justice  and  solidity  are 
consecrated  by  the  evidence  of  experience. 

[ Here  follows  a report  on  the  bank  of  Commerce, 
for  mercantile  ‘.discounts,  with  a capital  to  accrue  of 
thirty  millions,  confined  to  discount  with  the  pa- 
iper  money  of  the  state,  and  not  to  issue  its  own 
notes. 

This  bank  receives  deposites,  allowing  interest  on 
them;  discounts  bills  of  exchange,  and  makes  ad- 
vances on  merchandise. 

The  deposites  at  interest  in  this  bank,  are  already 
eighty  millions. 

The  receipts  of  this  bank,  for  transfers  of  depo- 
site,  are  acceptedin  payment  of  duties  at  the  custom 
house. 

The  sum  of  discounts  has  amounted  to  fifty  mil- 
lions of  roubles. 

The  rate  of  interest  regulated  by  that  on  the  ex- 
change, with  a desire  to  reduce  it,  rather  than  pro- 
fit by  a high  rate. 

The  evident  advantages’of  this  establishment  have 
induced  several  cities  to  solicit  similar  bureaus;  and 


this  permission  has  been  already  granted  to  Mos- 
cow’, as  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  interior  of 
the  empire.] 

THE  LOAN  BANK. 

is  not  yet  completely  organized.  It  has  received 
in  the  last  year  deposites  of  45,000,000. 

THE  BANK  OF  ASSIGNATS. 

The  principal  employment  of  this  establishment, 
in  its  present  state,  is  to  exchange  new’  assignats 
for  those  which,  through  long  wear,  cannot  continue 
in  circulation;  or  to  exchange  large  or  small  notes, 
as  is  required,  or  to  deliver  copper  money. 

Th.e  value  of  all  the  circulating  property  of  Rus- 
sia is  still  represented  by  the  assignats  of  this  na- 
tional bank.  The  sacrifices  which  the  governmentis 
making  to  restore  their  original  value,  would  be 
fruitless,  if  we  were  not  well  convinced  that  no  new 
emissions  are  made,  and  that  proper  precautions 
are  taken  against  forgeries  of  this  paper. 

These  two  conditions,  so  indispensable  to  the  cre- 
dit of  our  assignats,  are  the  charge  and  care  of  this 
bank. 

The  report  of  this  establishment,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  its  books,  will  convince  you,  gentlemen,  that 
the  law  which  forbids  any  new  creation  of  assignats 
is  strictly  observed. 

The  appearance  of  some  forged  assignats,  though 
few  in  number,  has  drawn  the  attention  and  solici- 
tude of  government.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
fabrication  of  our  paper  money,  Ins  not  kept  pace 
with  the  improvement  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
that  it  had  allowed  too  great  facility  for  counterfeit  - 
ing. It  lias  been  found  necessary  to  form  a new  es- 
tablishment, which  is  providing  notes  of  anew7  form, 
which  will  be  ready  on  the  1st  July  next,  and  .will 
afford  new  facilities  for  circulation. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  state  of  our  establishments? 
of  public  credit.  In  18  months,  the  sinking  fund 
has  withdrawn  118  millions  of  assignats  Our  sys- 
tem of  credit  enjoys  a general  confidence. 

The  bank  of  commerce  has  transacted  operations 
of  357  millions  of  roubles  in  discount,  and  very  con* 
siderable  capitals  have  been  deposited  in  the  loan 
bank. 

These  satisfactory  results  demonstrate,  with  the 
fullest  evidence,  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
which  have  been  made  the  basis  of  our  system. 
These  principles  should  remain  unchanged;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  necessity  for  some  mea- 
sures, in  practice,  whose  application  will  most  cer- 
tainly insure  to  us  the  end  proposed. 

The  august  founder  of  these  establishments  has 
charged  you,  gentlemen,  to  examine  well  all  other 
propositions  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  designed, 
and  tend  to  the  support  of  public  credit,  which  we 
shall  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  in  the  course 
of  this  session;  deign  to  be  at  once  our  judges  and 
our  fellow  laborers,  in  carrying  into  effect  his  great 
designs  for  the  good  of  our  country. 


Antediluvian  Antiquities. 

The  township  of  Middletown,  N.  J.  is  remarkable 
for  the  relics  of  animals  and  things  that  may  be  con* 
ceived  tp  have  existed  before  the  flood.  For  seve- 
ral years  the  farmers  hivve  been  in  the  practice  of 
enriching  their  lands  with  an  earthy  substance  dug 
from -the"  stratum  which  underlays  their  arable  soil. 
This  material  they  call  marl.  It  is  such  an  excel- 
lent fertilizer,  that  the  thin,  poor  and  exhausted 
grounds  of  that  region,  have  been,  by  being  proper- 
ly dressed  with  it;  rendered  as  productive  as  those 
of  the  inland  country,  by  the  operation  of  gypsum. 

Almost  every  farm  contains  a plentiful  supply  of  lbi$ 
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invaluable  article— and  on  many,  the  marl  can  be 
pr neared  abundantly  in  the  several  sections  or  fields 
of  the  same  plantation.  The  inhabitants  really  pos- 
sess the  means  of  raising  at  pleasure  the  heaviest 
crops;  for  their  industry,  with  the.aid  of  the  marl , 
is  rewarded  with  manifold  increase. 

Doctor  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Pierce,  have  lately  re- 
con  noitreed  this  interesting  tract,  and  confirmed  the 
xcounts  given  of  the  abundant  product  in  grass  and 
grain,  which  follows  the  application  of  this  fossil 
manure. 

The  marl  pits  are  replete  with  extraordinary ; 
things.  Remains  of  animals,  either  extinct,  or  not 
now  know  n to  be  alive,  or  not  found  in  these  parts, 
constitute  a considerable  part  of  the  marl.  None  of 
them  are  petrified;  but  all  are  detached,  and  the 
pieces  are  in  various  states  of  decomposition,  ac- 
cording to  their  situations  and  qualities.  JJelemites, 
five  or  six  inches  long — Gryphites,  a pair  of  whose 
shells  weighs  between  six  and  seven  pounds;  a small 
sort  o f zig-zag  oyster,  not  more  than  an  inch  long — 
very  distinct  teeth  of  the  famous  animals  ofMaestreht 
with  portions  of  the  jaw’s  annexed — several  species 
of  clams  and  cockles — bones  belonging  to  whales , or 
to  some  kind  of  cetaceous  creatures  — Teeth  andvtrte - 
brae  of  sharks — exceedingly  curious  baculites — are 
some  of  the  animal  remains,  which  the  proprietors 
find  by  penetrating  with  the  pick-axe  and  shovel,  a 
fewr  feet. 

They  discover  also  various  tools  and  implements, 
made  by  the  hand  of  man.  Fragments  of  day  pipes 
for  smoking,  have  been  repeatedly  found.  One  of 
those  received  by  Dr.  Mitchill  from  Dr.  Reynolds, 
is  uncommonly  curious,  unusually  large,  and  nearly 
entire. — It  is  even  said  that  metallic  articles,  such  as 
buckles  and  tongs,  have  been,  likewise,  dug  out  of 
the  marl  pits. 

Rones,  horns  and  teeth  of  land  animals,  are  ming- 
led in  this  jumble  of  materials  which  the  marl  pits 
afford.  The  horn  of  a deer,  the  tooth  of  an  elephant, 
the  thigh  of  a rhinoceros,  and  the  fragments  of 
other  skeletons,  not  so  well  ascertained  as  yet,  show 
the  admirable  and  unaccountable  association  of  he- 
terogenous substances  deposited  here. 

Such  are  some  of  the  disclosures  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  these  investigations.  Every  quarry  that 
is  opened,  and  every  load  that  i9  removed,  promises 
new  and  valuable  additions.  Thus,  while  the  marl 
pits  afford  agricultural  w ealth  to  the  proprietors, 
they  will  furnish  a harvest  equally  abundant  to  the 
antiquary,  the  theologian,  and  the  geologist. 

It  is  believed  that  the  belt  or  zone  containing  this 
»iarl,  reaches  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware,  in 
a direction  parallel  with  the  other  great  formations 
of  North  America,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  It  is  thought 
to  be  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  beginning  at  the 
base  of  the  Neversink  Hills,  near  Sandy  Hook,  and 
ending  between  Bordentown  and  Burlington. 

The  discl6sui-es  hitherto  made  in  this  region  may 
be  considered  as  in  their  commencement.  There 
is  a w ide  and  inviting  held  for  improvement,  and 
such  a spirit  of  research  has  gone  forth,  that  there 
•an  be  no  doubt  that  both  owners  and  laborers  w ill 
preserve  for  deliberate  examination,  the  rare  and 
qurkrns  things  they  may  discover. 


Old  Times. 

From  a London  paper  o/'1798. 

PRICES  OF  LABOR,  &C. 

jyLddle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Ordinary  price  of  day  labor  2d. 

Price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  3s.  3d,  m 4s, 
Medium,  3$.  8 d. 


22  days,  a quarter  of  wheat. 

20  days,  a fat  hog,  two  years  old. 

20  days,  clothing  for  a year  of  a common  servant 
of  husbandry. 

6 days,  a quarter  of  beans  or  peas, 

5 days,  a quarter  of  barley. 

2 days,  a pair  of  shoes. 

1 day,  two  gallons  of  ale. 

Middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Pay  of  a laborer  per  day,  3d. 

Price  of  a quarter  of  wheat,  5s.  a 5s.  6c/. 

20  to  22  days,  a quarter  of  wheat. 

16  days,  a quarter  of  malt. 

17  days,  clothing  for  a year  of  a servant. 

- 8 days,  a quarter  of  oats. 

7 clays,  a flitch  of  bacon. 

4 days,  a yard  of  cloth,  for  a shepherd. 

1 day,  two  or  three  gallons  of  ale. 

Former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century . 

Pay  of  a laborer  per  day,  3$d. 

Price  of  a cpiarter  of  wheat,  about  7s..  6d. 

26  days,  a quarter  of  wheat. 

13  or  14  days,  a quarter  of  malt. 

7 days,  3 quarters  of  oals. 

1 da}',  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  beef,  pork  or  veal. 
1 day,  seven  pounds  cheese,  four  pounds  butter, 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  Essex,  the  medium  pay  of  a laborer  (rated) 
was  13c/.  • 

Price  of  wdieat  (per  Fleetwood’s  ChroniCdn,  p. 
106)  4 0s.  and  of  malt  24 s per  quarter,  as  estima- 
ted by  the  bishop. 

37  days,  a quarter  of  wheat. 

22  days,  a quarter  of  malt. 

7 days,  a quarter  of  oats. 

4$  days,  tw'o  shirts  for  a man,  made. 

Latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Pay  of  a laborer  per  day,  14c/. 

Price  of  a quarter  of  wheat  42s.  6c/.  of  malt  3Q/. 

41  days,  a cpiarter  of  wheat. 

26l  clays,  a quarter  of  malt. 

96  days,  a fat  hog,  fourteen  score,  at  85.  per  score 
26  or  28  days,  a quarter  of  beans  and  peas. 

20  or  21  days,  a quarter  of  barley. 

41  days,  a flitch  of  bacon,  six  score,  at  8*. 

_ 9 days,  a yard  of  cloth  for  servants. 

6 days,  a pair  of  men’s  shoes. 

1 day,  less  than  a gallon  of  ale. 

1 day,  three  pounds  ordinary  cheese— 11  pound 
butter. 

40  days,  clothing  for  a year  of  a common  servant 
of  husbandry. 


Bank  of  England, 

From  a London  paper  of  J\T ay  27. 
Parliamentary  paper.— An  account  of  all  distribu- 
tions made  by  the  bank  of  England  amongst  the 
proprietors  of  bank  stock,  whether  by  money,  pay- 
ments, transfer  of  51.  percent;  annuities, or othe'r- 
wise,  under  the  heads  of  bonus;  increase  of  dividend, 
and  increase  of  capital,  betwixt  the  25th  February’ 
1797,  and  1st  of  May,  1819,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary annual  dividend  of  7/.  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock  of  that  corporation  existing  in  1797,  including 
therein  the  w hole  dividend  paid  since  June,  1316# 
on  their  increased  capital;  stating  the  period  when 
such  distributions  were  made,  ancl  aggregate  amount 
of  the  whole: — 

In  June,  1799,  10  per  cent,  bonus  in  5 
per  cents,  the  1797  on  11,642,400/ is  U, 164,240 
In  May  1801,  5 per  cent,  bonus  in  navy 
5 per  cents,  on  11,642,400/.  is  58 2 120 

fti  Ncv.  1802,  2 1-2  per  cent,  bonus  on 
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navy  5 percents,  on  11,^>42,400Z.  is 
In  Oct.  1805,  5 per  cent,  bonus  in  cash 
p:  on  11,642,400/.  is 

In  Oct.  1806,  5 per  cent,  bonus  in  cash 
on  11,642,400/.  is 

From  April  1807,  to  April  1819, 
both  inclusive: 

Increase  of  dividend  at  the  rate  3 per 
cent,  per  annum  on  11,642,400/.  is  12 
1-2  years,  or  3 71. 10s.  per  cent. 

In  June,  1816: 

Increase  of  capital  at  25/.  per  cent,  is 
From  Oct.  1816,  to  April,  1819, 
both  inclusive: 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  2,910,600/.  increased 
capital,  is  3 year’s  dividends,  or  30/. 
per  cent,  on  2,910,600/  is 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  whole  /. 11,933,460 
Annual  dividend  payable  on  bank  stock, 
in  1797,  on  a capital  of  11,642,400/.  at 
the  rate  of  71.  per  cent,  per  annum  814,968 
Annual  dividend  payable  since  June, 

1816,  and  at  present  on  a capital  of 
14,553,000/.  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per 
cent,  per  annum  1,455,300 


Court  of  Chancery,  in  England. 

FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  UNTON. 

We  copy,  to  day,  two  curious  articles  from  the 
London  Courier,  upon  the  subject  of  this  growing 
evil.  ‘Law,’  says  the  Edinburg  Review,  ‘is  cheap 
in  America*.  In  England  it  is  better,  in  a mere  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  to  give  up  forty  pounds  than  to 
contend  for  it  in  a courtof  common  law;  and,  in  the 
court  of  equity,  it  is  better  to  abandon  five  hundred, 
or  a thousand  pounds,  than  to  contend  for  it.  We 
mean  to  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  the  chancellor, 
who  is  an  upright  judge,  a very  great  lawyer,  and 
zealous  to  do  all  he  can;  but  we  believe  the  court  of 
chancery  to  be  in  a state,  which  imperiously  re- 
quires legislative  correction.  We  do  not  accuse  it 
of  any  malversation,  but  of  a complication,  formali- 
ty, entanglement,  and  delay,  which  the  life,  the 
wealth,  and  the  patience  of  man  cannot  endure.’ 
Mr.  Broughan,  in  his  recent  pamphlet  upon  the 
abuse  of  characters,  relates  an  anecdote  of  lord  Ers- 
kine,  which  conveys  the  keenest  satire  upon  the 
♦law’s  delay’  in  the  chancery  court.  Some  dispute 
arose  as  to  the  mode  of  redress  to  be  pursued  by 
one  of  Erskine’s  clients.  The  judge  said, ‘let  him 
go  into  the  court  of  equity.’  Erskine  answered,  in 
an  artless  tone  of  voice  which  made  Westminster 
hall  ring  with  laughter,  ‘would  your  lordship  send 
a fellow  creature  there?’ 

SUITORS  IN  CHANCERY. 

‘The  following  is  a return  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  effects  of  the  suitors  in  the  high  court  of  chatv 
eery,  in  the  years  1756, 1766,  1776,  1786, 1796, 1806, 
1816,  and  1818,  as  laid  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons:— 

In  the  year  1756,  the  total  amount 
of  the  effects  of  the  suitors  in 
the  high  court  of  chancery  was  Z.2, 864, 975  15 
In  the  year  1766,  the  total  amount 

was  4,019,004  19 

In  the  year  1776,  the  total  amount 

was  6,602,229  8 

In  the  year  1786,  the  total  amount 

was  8,848,535  7 


In  the  year  1806,  the  total  amount 

was  21,922,754  12  8 * 

In  the  year  1815,  the  total  amount 

was  31,953,890  9 5 

In  the  year  1818,  the  total  amount 

was  33,534,520  0 ICf 

“In  our  paper  of  Wednesday  we  published  a re- 
turn of  the  amount  of  the  effects  of  chancery  suitors 
at  different  periods.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  in- 
crease of  these  sums.  In  1756  they  were  under 
three  millions,  and  had  scarcely  exceeded  four 
millions  at  the  end  of  ten  years  (1766.) — In  the  next 
ten,  the  increase  was  above  two  millions  and  a half 
(1776.) — In  the  next  above  two  millions  (1786.) 
Thus  in  thirty  years  the  total  amount  rose  from 
2,800,000/.  to  8,800,000/..  The  increase  in  the  next 
ten  years,  from  1786  to  1796,  was  nearly  six  mil- 
lions. From  1796  t®  1806,  above  seven  millions. 
But  from  1806  to  1816  above  ten  millions.  The 
increase  in  the  two  years  1817  and  1818  is  above 
one  million  and  a half.  The  total  amount  is  now 
above  thirty-three  millions  and  a half!” 


Foreign  Articles. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  JUNE  10. 

State  of  the  Navy . The  earl  of  Darnley  made 
some  observations  on  the  papers  relative  to  the  state 
of  the  navy,  which  had  been  lately  laid  on  the  table, 
but  as  bis  lordship  spoke  in  alow  tone  ot  voice,  and 
the  bar  was  very  crowded,  we  could  not  correctly 
hear  what  fell  from  him.  From  the  perusal  of  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  he  admitted  that  in  no  former 
period  of  our  naval  history  did  the  navy  appear  on 
the  whole  to  have  been  in  a state  of  greater  efficien- 
cy in  time  of  peace.  He  spoke  strongly  in  appro- 
bation of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Seppings,  whose  ini-- 
provements  had  been  of  great  advantage.  Notwith- 
standing the  praise  which  he  thought  generally  due 
to  the  admiralty,  there  were  some  particulars  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  navy,  which  he  thought  it 
right  to  notice,  as  they  might  be  of  importance  in 
case  of  the  country  being  involved  in  a contest.  He 
could  not  overlook  the  naval  power  of  another  coun- 
try— he  meant  the  U.  States  of  America,  which  the 
events  of  the  late  war  had  tended  to  raise  to  a state 
of  consideration.  It  appeared  from  the  papers,  that 
means  had  been  taken  for  building  ships  of  large 
dimensions,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  same 
rate  built  by  other  powers.  It  was  known  that  the 
American  two  deck  ships  were  superior  to  those  of 
the  same  rate,  built  in  this  country,  both  as  to  guns 
and  men.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  all  the  British  navy  raised  to 
the  same  scale.  It  appeared  to  him  that  to  attempt 
such  a measure,  would  be  only  a useless  waste  of 
money.  The  American  frigates  were  of  a very 
superior  class,  compared  in  the  scale  on  which  Bri- 
tish frigates  had  formerly  been  built,  but  lie  could 
not  think  it  necessary  that  all  the  British  frigates 
should  henceforth  be  built  oil  so  enlarged  a scald. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  build  frigates  of  a 
size  between  those  formerly  fitted  out  by  this  coun- 
1 try  and  the  American  frigates:  This  seemed  the 

more  advisable,  as  the  latter  could  not  be  expected 
4 to  be  very  numerous. 

Lord  Melville  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to 
6 the  noble  lord  for  the  candid  and  handsome  manner 
I in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  state  of  the  navy. 

11  : He  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  this  country  building 
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ships  on  a scale  similar  to  those  -with  • which  our  navy 
might  prop  ably  have  to  contend.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  maintain,  on  any  emergency,  that 
naval  greatness  and  supremacy  which  the  country 
had  acquired.  With  respect  to  the  dimensions  of 
ships  of  war,  it  is  true  that  some  were  building  on  a 
scale  considerably  beyond  what  had  formerly  been 
thought  proper  for  the  same  rate.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  that  all  the  two  deckers  of  the  navy 
ought  to  be  raised  to  that  scale.  « 'any  vessels  were 
wanted  for  convoy  and  other  purposes  in  time  of 
war,  and  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line  might  ;be  so 
employed,  though  not  constructed  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  those  of  other  powers  with  which  the  coun- 
try might  happen  to  be  at  war. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  did  not  concur  with  the 
noble  earl  in  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
build  ships  of  an  intermediate  size  between  that 
scale  hitherto  adopted  in  the  navy  and  that  of  other 
countries.  He  did  not  think  it  right  to  place  the 
officers  of  the  British  navy  in  a situation  which 
would  compel  them  to  go  into  action  with  a great 
disparity  of  force.  Were  ships  of  the  description 
the  noble  earl  suggested  to  be  built,  it  would  be  a 
class  different  from  any  either  in  the  navies  of  Eu- 
rope, or  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  British  navy  would  therefore  be  plac- 
ed in  ships  of  a kind  with  which  it  was  not  probable 
they  would  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  encounter- 
ing. 

Lord  Darnley  explained.  After  which  the  papers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

RPAIX. 

The  "grand  expedition’ — six  ships  of  the  line, 
eight  frigates,  several  sloops  of  war,  &c.  Sec.  with 
18,000  men,  was  expected  to  he  ready  for  sailing 
by  the  1st  of  the  present  month.  A French  squad- 
ron of  one  frigate  and  six  brigs,  had  joined  this  ex- 
pedition, and  were  to  sail  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

The  crew  of  the  patriot  privateer  Constitution, 
captured  off  Tariffa,  had  arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  were 
placed  in  the  dungeons.  The  Spaniards  it  was 
said  would  be  pardoned,  but  the  foreigners  exe- 
cuted. The  men  was  chiefly  composed  of  citizens 
©f  the  U.  Slates. 

A Spanish  brig,  the  Volunteer  of  14  guns,  fought 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  brig  Independence,  of  18  guns, 
three  hours,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  defeated 
her!  Both  vessels  appear  to  have  suffered  much. 
The  Volunteer  lost  18  men. 

CANADA. 

The  Niagara  Patriot  mentions,  that  the  celebrat- 
ed Mr.  Gourlay  has  been  removed  from  an  upper 
room  to  one  of  the  cells  in  Niagara  jail. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  have  a variety  of  accounts  from  Buenos  Avres 
by  a late  arrival.  The  truce  with  Artigas  had  been 
renewed  for  three  weeks;  that  chief  was  said  to 
have  entered  Brazil,  and  to  be  driving  in  the  Por- 
tuguese. The  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  by  the  British,  after  the  complete  beat- 
ing they  received  there,  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp.  The  new  constitution,  (said  to  beliberal, 
and  which  we  shall  publish  entire  when  received) 
was  publicly  proclaimed  and  sworn  to  by  the  offi- 
cers, in  ample  form,  and  the  people  seemed  to  feel 
like  freemen.  The  new  director  had  not  yet  been 
elected.  The  Spanish  general  Osorio,  so  severely 
defeated  atMaipo,  is  reported  tohave  collected  two 
thousand  men,  and  to  have  been  advancing  into  the 
province  of  Conception.  The  supreme  director  of 
Chili,  by  a public  decree,  has  ratified  the  blockad- 
ing proclamation  of  "our  admiral  lord  Cochrane.”  ' 


The  fleet  off  Peru  consists  of  eight  vessels— of  60, 
54,  48,  22, 2l>,  20, 16  and  14  guns.  Another  corvette 
ship  had  sailed  to  join  it. 

THE  P'.AGUft. 

At  Tangiers  the  plague  had  nearly  ceased — at 
Teutan  997  persons  died  of  it  in  13  days,  At  Fez 
it  was  carrying  off  600  persons  a day— at  Salce 
80  to  100 — at  Alcassar  from  50  to  70.  It  had  decli- 
ned at  Habat,  Mequinex,  and  I.arache.  Mo.rocca 
and  Mogadore  were  reputed  healthy. 


CHRONICLE. 

“ Land  office  money ” — the  sum  of  §37,069  66 in 
gold,  was  recently  deposited  in  the  bank  of  Missou- 
ri, by  gen.  Thomas  A.  Smith,  receiver  of  public  mo- 
nies at  Boon’s  Lick. 

"The  court!”  A Liverpool  paper  announces  the 
arrival  at  that  place  of  Don  Onis,  and  suite,  "late 

Spanish  minister  at  the  court  of  Washington.” 

Court  of  Washixgtox  ! ! ! 

Erie.  The  want  of  a good  harbor,  easy  of  access 
for  vessels  of  considerable  size,  is  much  to  be  desir- 
ed on  lake  Erie.  'I  he  harbor  at  Erie  is  good,  but 
the  bar  at  its  entrance  seriously  affects  its  utility. 
We  learn  that  major  Anderson,' of  the  corps  of  enl 
gineers,  is  now  engaged  in  surveying  this  harbor, 
and  twelve  miles  of  the  adjacent  coast,  with  a view 
to  its  improvement  and  security. 

Iron.  A vessel  has  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  from 
London,  with  70  tons  of  patent  cast  iron  idpes , for 
the  water  works  ofthat  city! 

Lav,  case.  A priest  at  New  York,  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  one  of  the  vestry  of  his  church,  for 
scandal.  It  appeared  that  the  vestryman  had  done 
notlung  more  than  shew  a zeal  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  certain  charges  : rainstthe  priest  for  lewd- 
ness and  the  robbery  of  a church;  and  here  the  mat- 
ter rested.  The  court  very  properly  decided  that 
Jt  was  the  duty  °f  the  vestryman  to  do  this,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  non-suited. 

The  Chochaio  Indians.  The  missionary  establish- 
mentamong  the  Cherokeesat  Brspnard  having  great- 
ly prospered,  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  ano- 
ther at  \ellow  Busba,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Choctaws,  where  a school  is  already  opened,  under 
the  care  of  some  humane  and  pious  persons,  male 
and  female.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  heroism  of 
these  people  in  taking  up  their  home  in  the  woods* 
to  associate  only  with  the  rude  sons  of  the  forest,  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  morals,  religion 
and  the  arts.  One  of  them  writes  to  his  friends  in 
New  Jersey  about  the  wants  of  the  people  under  his 
care,  who  are  bad  off  for  apparel-and  he  asks 
"where  are  the  friends  of  the  missions?”  We  an- 
swer, it  is  not  fashionable  to  do  a good  thing  for 
home  use,  no  more  than  to  use  honie-made  goods, 
though  better  than  the  imported— for  we  see  that 
while  these  missions  to  our  own  poor  Indians  so 
much  want  support,  we  have  various  societies,  rich 
in  funds,  to  assist  similar  establishments  in  other 
parts  of  the  world!  For  instance,  there  is  now  before 
visa  list  of  contributors  to  the  * foreign  missionarv 
society”  of  New  York,  "since  the  last  publication,” 
shewing  an  aggregate  of  donations  amounting  to 
§1,645  77  which  is  1 . be  charitably  bestow’ed  on 
East  Indians,  perhaps,  or  even  Kamschatkadales , 
because  we  have  no  occasion  to  instruct  any  persons 
nearerhome! 

Foreign  coins.- Agreeably  to  a law  passed  at  the 
ast  session  of  congress,  no  foreign  gold  coin  will  be  a 
legal  tender  after  the  1st  November  next;  nor  will 
any  foreign  silver  coin,  except  Spanish  dollars,  and 
parts  thereof,  be  a legal  tender  in  the  U.  States,  after 
1 April  1,  1821. 
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“Piracy**  and  “ more  piracy**  We  are  disgusted 
•with  seeing  these  words  in  the  newspapers.  The 
j»ea  seems  to  swarm  with  robbers  pretending  to  be 
“patriots.” 

.Sea serpent!  We  have  a fresh  report  about  this 
Supposed  animal  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  “Seeing  is  believing;  but  feeling  has  no  fel- 
low.”— Catch  him! 

Separation  of  Maine.  The  election  authorised  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Maine,  on  a separation, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  proposed,  has  been  held. 
The  returns  are  not  all  yet-i* eceived;  but  so  far  as 
they  are  at  hand,  they  shew  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  voters  are  in  favor  of  separation,  and  the 
act  will  be  carried  into  effect,  as  soon  as  duly  rati- 
fied, the  consent  of  congress  being  obtained. 

Texas.  We  have  more  rumors  of  the  expedition 
against  Texas — one  letter  says — “it  is  reported 

that  gen.  A r,  of  the  American  army,  is  to  take 

the  command.”  We  do  not  know  who  gen.  A r, 

“of  the  American  army*'  is. 

Distance . In  a country  like  our’s,  it  is  delightful 
to  observe  the  progress  of  knowledge  over  dis- 
tance— roads,  bridges  and  canals,  steam  boats  and 
improvements  in  common  vessels  and  navigation, 
with  the  power  of  mind  in  every  way  directed  to 
the  purpose,  has  within  a very  few  years  as  it  were 
drawn  the  most  widely  separated  places  together, 
and  the  “back  woods”  has  almost  become  an  obso- 
lete term,  though  so  familiar  to  all  persons  a little 
while  ago.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  ob- 
serving that  gen.  Brown  had  arrived  at  Detroit  in 
the  schooner  Tiger,  in  about  4 days  and  2 hours 
from  Green  Day,  a distance  of 700  miles,  21  hours  of 
which  were  spent  in  a stoppage  at  Mackinac!  The 
gen.  left  Detroit  the  netft  day  in  the  steam  bout  for 
Buffalo. 

Ship  building.  The  keel  of  a frigate  of  the  larg- 
est class,  was  laid  at  Washington  city,  on  Monday 
last.  The  frames  of  two  such  ships  are  collected 
there. 

Emigration.  We  have  not  this  week  listed  the 
vessels  which  arrived  in  the  United  States  with  fo- 
reign passengers — but  suppose  the  amount  of  emi- 
grants to  have  been  nearly  1500 — a considerable 
number  of  whom  were  Germans. 

A pair  of  dunces  agreed  to  shoot  at  each  other,  a 
few  days  ago,  near  Frankfort,  Ky.  one  was  a young 
Virginian,  the  challenger,  the  other  a printer.  The 
first  was  instantly  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other 
very  badty  wounded. 

General  Greene.  The  corporation  of  Savannah 
are  about  to  pay  a handsome  mark  of  respect  to  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  officer  of  the  revolution 
— the  man  that  Washington  desired  to  succeed 
him,  in  case  of  a casual ity  to  himself. 

Allegiance.  The  following  letter  from  St.  Tho- 
mas, dated  June  7,  has  just  been  published  in  the 
newspapers — 

“Since  addresssing  you  yesterday  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Fly  has  arrived  here  with  capt.  William 
R.  Mason,  on  board  a prisoner.  The  circumstances 
under  which  capt.  Mason  was  taken  are  as  follows: } 
it  is  generally  understood  that  he  was  concerned  as 
one  of  the  owners  of  several  privateers  or  pirates  in 
this  neighborhood.  Though  not  on  board,  he  was 
taken  in  the  act  of  transporting  negroes  from  a 
Guineaman,  prize  to  one  of  his  schooners,  and  is 
now  detained  on  the  principle  of  his  being  a Bri- 
tish subject,  although  ho  is  a naturalized  American 
citizen  and  has  resided  in  Baltimore,  where  he  has 
a family,  about  twenty  years.  Perhaps  the  interfer- 
ence of  His  friendg  might  operate  in  his  favor. 


Though  I condemn  the  act  in  which  he  was  detect- 
ed, I equally  condemn  the  principle  on  which  hC 
is  detained.” 

Yet  remaining!  John  Adams,  Charles  Carroll,  . 
William  Eller}',  William  Floyd,  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  Charles  Thompson,  the  memorable  secretary 
of  the  revolutionary  congress,  are  yet  living  t<* 
behold  the  fruits  of  their  mighty  effort. 

Whale  fishery.  In  the  decline  of  commerce  gene- 
rally, we  are  pleased  to  learn  tnat  much  additional 
capital  is  vested  in  the  whale  fishery,  carried  on 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a healthy 
business,  and  a great  nursery  of  seamen. 

Mediterranean  squadron.  While  our  little  fleet 
lay  at  Naples,  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  king  of 
Naples,  are  said  to  have  dined  on  board  the  Franklin 
74,  com.  Stewart.,  We  wish  the  sovereigns  to  be 
acquainted  with  us  through  such  observation  of 
our  means  to  make  ourselves  respected.  Our  squa- 
dron was  at  Gibraltar  about  the  1st  of  July.  Jona- 
than  Russel,  esq.  and  his  family,  was  also  at  that 
place  seeking  a passage  home. 

Etiquette.  It  has  been  asked,  whether  com.  Ste-  < 
wart,  when  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  king  of  Na- 
ples dined  on  board  his  ship,  sat  down  at  the  table 
with  his  guests?  We  are  not  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject— £mt  relying  upon  the  proud  feelings  of  ait 
American , venture  to  say  that  he  did,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  too.  If  not,  we  shall  consider 
the  name  of  fhankli2t  disgraced — a name  superior 
to  that  of  any  prince  or  potentate  whatever. 

Revenue  of  the  city  of  Mew  York. — From  May  1817 
to  May  1819,  was  $>6.82,819.  Expenditures  §671,374.'' 
Of  which  §163,000  were  expended  for  opening  and 
improving  streets;  65,000  on  docks  and  slips;  2400 
on  pumps  and  wells;  almshouse  and  penitentiary, 

, *05  000;  watch  50,000;  lamps,  25,500;  fire  depart- 
ments, 11,700;  police  office,  6000;  county  contin- 
gents, 28,800;  special  improvements  15,700. 
i Zinc. — It  is  stated  in  the  New-York  papers,  that 
zinc  is  used  in  that  city  for  covering  houses,  in 
place  of  slate,  &c.  It  is  represented  in  an  adver- 
tisement as  “infinitely  superior  to  slate,  as  it  makes 
a perfectly  tight  roof,  requires  no  repairs,  and  is  by 
far  more  durable,  while  the  expenses  of  a building 
covered  with  zinc  are  less  than  those  of  one  covered 
with  slate.” 
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Mean,  ofthe 

Highest. 

Lowest . 

month. 

Wooster, 

72.01 

898— ]9th 

588-ist 

Chilicothe , 

77.09 

98  — iSth 

60  — 2nd 

Cincinnati , 
Jeffersonville , 

74  05 

94  —17th 

51  -2nd 

79.61 

97  -18th 

60  —1st 

Shawneetown, 

74.35 

94  —17th 

54  -12tH 

New  Gallatin, 

Sum - 

nerfiounty , Ten.  74-84 

92  -18  th 

54  —2nd 

Savannah, 

77.51 

97  -29th  _ 

64  —7th 

These  seven  positions  are  within  an  area  of 
about  9 degrees  of  latitude  and  7 of  longitude.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  differed  but  by  9. 
16.  In  six  of  these  places  the  greatest  heat,  and  in 
five  the  least  heat,  was  on  the  same  days  nearly. 
Wooster  is  situated  near  the  sources  of  rivers  which 
are  discharged  into  lake  Erie  and  into  the  Ohio, 
[reaching  the  ocean  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi:  it  is,  probably,  higher  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  it  was  also  cooler  than  either  of 
the  other  positions.  J.  M. 

General  land  o ffice,  July  27. 

Charleston , July  18.  -A  large  snake  was  this  morn- 
ing seen  on  the  roof  of  three  story  brick  building 
in  Church-sti-eet,  near  Elliott-street.  He  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuer,  who  was 
armed  with  a double-barrel  gun,  and  still  maintains 
his  lofty  position. 
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Typographical  EnaoHs. — Every  printer  can  ac- 
count for  the  common  errors  of  the  press — sonic 
that  do  and  others  which  do  not  affect  the  sense. 
But  there  are  others  that  occur,  so  much  out  of  rule 
as  to  make  us 

« gape  and  stare, 

“And  wonder  how,  U \a mischief,  they  got  there.” 

fn  part  of  the  impression  ot  our  lust  number,  in 
the  first  page,  when  speaking  of  the  loss  from  want 
of  employ  in  certain  cities,  the  estimate  runs  thus — 
“12,500  dollars  per  day,  75,000  per  week,  two  mil- 
lions per  month!”  Four  times  75,000,  we  guess,  is  j 
only  300,000.  Those  who  are  curious  in  preserv- 
ing files  of  the  Register,  (as  the  editor  thinks  that 
the  article  in  which  this  error  exists  is  of  some  inte- 
rest) will  please  to  make  the  needful  correction 
with  a pen. 

Relations  with  Spain. — Tn  the  present  state  of 
suspense,  we  must  expect  various  rumors  about  our 
relations  with  Spain,  and  enough  of  them  are  afloat. 
It  is  understood,  that  the  president  convened  the 
heads  of  departments  on  Monday  last,  and  that  the 
despatches  from  our  minister  at  Madrid  were  the 
principal  subject  of  consideration — but  nothing  is 
known  of  their  contents,  or  of  the  determination  of 
the  president,  though  it  is  reported  that  the  Hornet 
will  immediately  return  to  Cadiz. 


Mitigation  of  Slavery — No.  7* 

PROPOSITION  THE  THIRD CONTINUED. 

The  soheme  suggested  in  our  last  paper,  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  our  slaves  or  keep  their  popu- 
lation in  check— with  a view  also,  possibly, to  era- 
dicate their  color  itself  in  a few  generations,  may 
have  pleased  some  by  its  novelty,  whilst  others 
have  thought  it  absurd,  and  a third  party  shook 
their  heads  doubtingly  as  to  its  practical  results: 
but  having  carefully  reviewed  it,  and  “compared 
things  with  things,”  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only 
project,  incompatible  with  acts  of  wonton  cruelty 
and  ruthless  barbarism,  by  which  the  great  objects 
proposed  can  be  effected,  if  ever  to  be  accomplish- 
ed at  all,  and  we  shall  give  up  some  other  notions 
we  designed  to  offer,  to  a further  consideration  of 
it.  It  seems  to  be  the  something  that  we  desired 
to  have,  when  speaking  of  colonization  we  advised 
the  people  to  look  at  home.  Vol.  XIII  p.  82. 

Let  us  examine  the  operation  and  attempt  to  cal- 
culate the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  our  pro- 
ject— 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a constant  drain  of  fe- 
males  from  any  country,  or  district  of  a country,  will 
bring  about  its  rapid  depopulation,  and  without 
acts  offensive  to  humanity— it  being  admitted  that 
such  depopulation  is  needful  to  the  public  good,  as 
we  esteem  it  to  be  in  the  case  before  11s.  The  re- 
moval of  one  woman  is  more  important  to  this  than 
that  of  many  men.  The  reason  of  this  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  elucidation.  Rut  the  moral  eject  of 
such  removal  is  worthy  of  deep  reflection,  whe- 
ther we  regard  its  force  upon  the  objects  of  our  so- 
licitude, or  upon  the  white  population,  whose  wel- 
fare and  happiness  necessarily  demands  our  first  at- 
tention— self -preservation  being  the  first  law. 

We  have  assumed  as  datum  that  the  slaves  will 
double  their  population  in  30  years — that  the  like 
period  is  a generation  of  slaves — that  the  stock  de- 
Vol.  XVI. 27. 


( pends  upon  certain  women  equal  to  one JifJi  of  its 
j number,  to  give  jt  the  above  mentioned  increase* 
i These  appear  to  be  reasonable  assumptions,  and  we 
shall  use  them  as  accepted  fuels; 

The  present  amount  of  staves  in  the  United 
States  we  suppose  to  be  about  1,800,000 — near! vail 
located  south  of  the  state  of  Delaware — of  this 
number  one  fifth,  or  360,000, 'are  child-bearing  wo- 
men, each  of  whom  must  be  the  cause  of  giving 
five  persons  to  the  generation  and  living  at  the  end  of 
it , to  keep  the  stock  stationary — and  ten  persons  as 
aforesaid,  to  maintain  the  above  ratio  of  increase. 

To  keep  the  population  stationary,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  remove  12,000  girls  every  year,  during  the  ge- 
neration proposed  to  be  acted  upon-  taking  15 
years  as  the  equated  time  in  which  they  and  their 
children  would  add  to  the  population,  ifthey  remain- 
ed to  form  a part  of  it.  Now,  we  apprehend  that  if 
this  process  could  be  carried  on  for  one  generation 
only,  the  check  would  be  so* great  as  to  quiet  future 
apprehension  on  account  of  the  slaves,  if  it  should 
not  lead  to  their  total  emancipation,  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  color, — which,  by  adventitious  mix- 
tures, is  always  retiring;  and  in  the  contingencies 
stated,  Would  retire  more  rapidly. 

But  as  a sufficiency  of  girls  of  the  proper  age  to 
act  directly  in  favor  of  the  system  proposed,  could 
not  probably  be  had  either  for  money  or  in  a de- 
sire to  accelerate  the  work  of  reformation,  perhaps 
15,000  might  be  required.  The  “ways  and  means’* 
to  obtain  these,  we  leave  to  other  calculators.  But 
if  this  system  could  be  persevered  in  for  two  gene- 
rations only,  we  should  be  wholly  relieved  of  our 
fears  on  account  of  the  negroes,  and  slavery  in  gene^ 
ral  would  gradually  be  abolished  in  the  United 
States— an  object  desired,  we  believe, by  everv  man 
in  this  country,  provided  it  shall  appear  possible  al- 
so, by  eradicating  the  offensive  color,  to  do  awav 
the  distinctions  in  society  which  it  causes.  The 
most  enthusiastic  advocate  that  we  have  for  the 
blacks,  will  not  agree  that  his  children  shall  inter- 
marry with  thte  proscribed  race. 

At  the  end  of  60  years,  if  the  population  be  un- 
checked, the  slaves  in  the  United  States  will  amount 
to  7,200,000  ! ! ! 

And  of  the  white  persons,  duplicated  in  25  years, 
to  30,000,000. 

But  if  the  former  were  kept  stationary  for  that 
period,  they  would  amount  only  to  1,800,000,  and 
their  aggregate  be  lost  in  the  mighty  number  of  the 
white  people;  and  they  would  mainly  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  desire,  as  property. 

But  to  shew  the  state  of  the  colored  population  at 
the  termination  of  this  period  of  60  years,  calculate 
the  effect  of  adventitious  mixtures,  and  estimate 
the  moral  check  to  population  by  the  transfer  of 
females  from  one  section  of  our  country  where  it  is 
a meritto  bear  children,  to  another  wherein  it  would 
generally  be  a reproach,  is  beyond  our  skill.  But 
of  this  we  are  convinced,  that  the  mixtures  would 
not  be  half  so  numerous,  as  at  the  first  glance  might 
be  expected;  and  that  in  time,  three  or  four  gene- 
rations, perhaps,  if  the  ingress  of  black  males  were 
forbidden,  the  color  might  be  nearly  extinguished. 
1 his  i9  reasonable— the  skillful  observer  of  nature 
has  only  to  select  the  most  desirable  of  his  common 
stock  of  young  horses  and  cattle  to  raise  up  a breed 
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in  a few  years  remarkable  for  any  property  which  j 
he  wishes  them  to  possess — hence  come  full  blooded  j 
or  dray  horses,  “Bake well- cuttle/’  the  Lincoln  j 
Sheep  and  other  desired  kinds, small  boned  and  short  j 
limbed  hogs,  See.  &c.  That  these  principles  apply 
to  the  human  family,  we  not  only  khow  by  daily 
experience,  but  from  the  “ most  illustrious ” exam- 
ples— else  how  is  it,  that  among  all  the  old  royal 
families  in  Europe,  wherein  attention  has  been  paid 
to  a supposed  dignity  of  birth  rather  than  to  the  qua- 
lifications of  persons  as  men  and  women,  that  every 
ancient  and  unsuspectedhve&d  of  princes  is  a line  of 
fools  or  ideals.  We  do  hot  believe  there  is  a solitary 
exception  to  the  principled here  contended  for.  Look 
at  the  Guelphs  and  the  Bourbons  of  France,  Spain, 
Naples  and  Portugal,  though  the  king  of  the  latter 
is  a bastard  branch!  Take  from  them  that  same  sort 
of  mechanical  knowledge  with  the  meanest  field  ne- 
gro shews  in  managing  his  hoe,  and  in  what  are  they 
his  intellectual  superiors?  They  are,  considering  the 
advantages  which  they  have  had,  the  most  stupid 
of  mankind.  The  reported  grand  father  and  father 
of  Alexander  of  Russia,  were  as  great  fools  as  the 
Guelphs  or  Bourbons;  but  his  grand  mother  (the 
infamous  Kate,J  and  his  mother,  were  happily  for 
him  in  this  respect,  not  of  > oyal  blood.  Nor  is  this 
operation  of  nature  peculiar  to  kings — 1 have  fre- 
quently heard  it  noticed  that  a certain  family  in  a 
neighboring  state,  which  boasts  ofits  unmixed  blood 
for  several  generations,  abounds  with  fools,  and  lias 
many  members  who  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ideots. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  enquire  why  these  things 
are — it  is  sufficient  that  they  do  operate;  and  -till 
operate  to  effect  what  we  desire,  if  persevered  in. 

But  though  friendly  to  the  emigration  of  females 
from  the  slave  holding  to  the  non  slave  holding  states, 
we  are  unfavorable  to  such  transfers  of  the  blacks 
as  lately  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  nearly  50 0 of  them  by  a Mr.  Gess,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  were  driven  like  cattle  from  that  state 
to  Ohio,  to  settle  upon  a body  of  land  which  his 
sense  of  justice  had  caused  him  to  provide  for  them 
— the  laws  of  Virginia  being  opposed  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  emancipated  negroes  therein,  and  as  we 
think  of  necessity,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
subsequent  number.  What  are  these  miserable 
creatures  to  do?  Are  they  to  become  citizens  of 
the  fine  state  of  Ohio — to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  be  invested  with  the  rights  of  self-manage- 
ment? By  no  means  - if  one  in  ten  of  them  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  himself,  at  this  time,  it  is  as 
much  as  cun  be  expected — the  rest  as  well  as  their 
progeny,  must  be  all  incumbrance  on  the  people  of 
Ohio,  unless  they  pan  be  dispensed.  They  are  just 
as  unfitb-d  for  the  existing  state  of  society  as  our 
own  ancestors  would  be,  if  they  could  comeback 
to  us  as  they  were  a few  centuries  ago.  We  have 
Do  hesitation  in  saying,  that  an  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  Ohio,  by  this  ill-judged  though  well-intended 
proceeding  of  Mr.  Gess — unless  he  has  made  provi- 
sion, also,  for  taking  care  of  them  until  the  degrad- 
ing properties  of  slavery  are  eradicated  from  the 
objects  of  his  solicitude. 

The  transfer  of  women  on  the  principles  we  have 
projected,  is  not  liable  to  the  opposition  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  the  proceeding  just  alluded  to- 
the  admission  of  one  female  laborer  into  an  indus- 
trious and  enlightened  Jmnily,. so  far  from  being  dis- 
advantageous to  either  must  be  beneficial  to  both,  as 
to  improvement  of  mind  in  the  former,  and  produc- 
tion of  property  for  the  latter,  on  a general  scale. 
It  is  true,  that  the  eastern  and  middle  states  to 
which  we  look  chiefly  to  aid  our  scheme,  do  not 
now  stand  in  need  of  additional  laborers — but  the 


J present  suicide-policy  of  encouraging  foreign  and 
• discouraging  home  industry,  cannot  be  expected  to 
j last,  and  then  there  will  be  room  enough  to  employ 
| them  to  profit  It  may  be  further  observed,  that 
women  are  more  tractable  than  men — more  sober, 
discreet,  temperate  and  virtuous— the  transferred 
female  negro  would,  therefore,  the  sooner  learn  to 
fit  herself  for  a state  of  freedom,  — and  those  she 
chiefly  had  communication  with,  the  females  of  the 
family,  would  daily  and  hourly  impress  upon  her 
mind  a sense  of  right  and  wrong — in  which  is  the 
moral  force  that  constitutes  the  great  strength  of  the 
United  States;  a force  more  powerful  than  was 
to  be  found  in  Draco’s  famous  code  of  laws. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  place  wherein  we 
intended  to  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  congress 
about  the  admission  of  slaves,  into  the  vast  region 
beyond  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  great  leading  point  involved  in  this  sub-, 
ject — the  right  of  congress  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  the  new  state  or  states  to  be 
formed  in  the  vast  territory  referred  to — we  do  not 
wish  to  say  much  at  this  time;  frankly  confessing 
that  we  have  not  yet  madeuip  a decided  opinion 
upon  it.  The  landmarks  that  belong  to  it  are  not 
clearly  laid  down,  and  seem  to  depend  more  than 
could  be  wished  for,  on  the  feelings  or  interests  of 
persons,  than  the  written  law.  It  is  agreed,  that  the 
constitution  admits  all  the  original  states  to  hold 
slaves  if  they  please,  and  recognizes  them  as  pro- 
perty; and  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
provides  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  union  accoixling  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  &c. — but  the  dis- 
cretionary power*  granted  to  admit  new  states  into 
the  union,  by  simply  saying,  “new  states  may  be 
admitted,”  necessarily  supposes  a right  in  congress 
to  designate  the  conditions  of  admission,  as  in  eve- . 
ry  such  case  has  been  done,  in  one  way  or  another! 
and  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  expressly  sub- 
jected to  that  of  prohibiting  slavery,  though  seve- 
ral other  states  were  admitted  without  such  con- 
dition, expressed  or  implied.  The  9th  section  of 
Iscarticle,  says,  “the  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing,  think 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  he  prohibited  by  the  con* 
gress  prior  to  the  year  1808.”  It  is  perfectly  un- 
derstood that  slaves  were  here  referred  to,  though 
the  word  slave  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  consti- 
tution, as  if  it  would  be  a blot  upon  it;  and  this  sec- 
tion strongly  indicates  a right  in  congress  to  erect 
new  states  subject  to  such  checks  upon  the  “mi- 
gration *or  importation  of  persons”  as  that  body 
may  please  to  prescribe.  We  shall,  however,  leave 
this  subject  “for  further  consideration,”  after  re- 
marking that  from  the  proceedings  of  congress  on 
the  question,  as  they  leaked  out  through  the  news- 
papers, the  debate  seems  to  have  been  very  intem- 
perate and  indiscreet,  on  the  part  of  some  opposed 
to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  projected  state 
of  Missouri.  Language  appears  to  have  been  used 
that  might  have  suited  the  “Hartford  Convention;’* 
but  which  never  should  be  tolerated  in  thecapitoi 
of  the  United  States. "j" 

On  the  expediency  of  this  prohibition,  whether  on 
the  score  of  humanity  or  for  the  prosperity  of  Mis- 
souri, we  have  no  sort  of  doubt.  The  final  abolition 


*Art.  4 and  2.  constitution  U.  S. 

-jWe  shall  not  notice  any  thing  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  on  this  subject  - but 
much  highly  objectionable  matter  has  been  pub- 
lished. Let  us  remember,  that  “truth  is  a victor 
without  violence.” 
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of  slavery,  the  hope  of  every  reflecting  man  in  the 
union,  materially  depends  on  confining  the  limits  of 
country  within' which  slaves  may  be  held.  This 
is  manifest— else  like  hogs,  they  will  be  raised  for 
market.  If  the  market  is  lull,  there  will  not  be  any 
desire  to  increase  the  breed,  and  checks  to  it  will 
be  presented  of  necessity.  Certainly,  there  is  room 
enough  yet  and  for  a long  while  to  come,  for  the 
slaves  and  their  progeny,  in  such  climates  and  on 
such  soils  as  they  are  supposed  best  qualified  for; 
and  no  one  can  seriously  desire  that  the  principle  ot 
slavery  should  be  extended  to  the  Pacific,  embracing 
a portion  of  country  in  which  there  is  no  excuse 
for  it,  save  that  of  avarice  and  a desire  of  living  on 
the  labor  of  others.  As  to  Missouri,  the  moment 
that  the.  right  to  hold  slaves  is  acknowledged  in  her 
constitution,  she  will  lose  that  inestimable  body  of 
emigrants  which  is  now  flocking  to  her — they  will 
etop  short  of  the  Mississippi;  and  instead  of  possess- 
ing a numerous,  hardy  and  high-souled  population 
of  freemen,  her  territory  will  be  thinly  settled  with 
masters  ands  fares.  The  great  possessors  of  slaves  will 
chiefly  proceed  to  the  south,  where  the  industryof 
Such  persons  is  more  productive  than  it  can  be  in 
Missouri;  and  the  laboring  white  man,  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  every  society,  will  avoid  it,  to  be  spar- 
ed the  humiliation  which  common  prejudice  tells 
him  must  be  his  lot,  if  subjected  to  associate  with 
and  to  labor  by  the  side  of  a slave.  “ The  northern 
liive,”  the  New  England  states,  will  furnish  few  in- 
habitants to  the  new  state,  and  the  European  emi- 
grant we  know,  nine  times  in  ten  if  a iarmer,  seeks 
fche  country  in  which  he  expects  to  be  treated  like  a 
man.  Much  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  when 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  uponit,  we  may  take  it  up 
again. 

National  Character. 

An  incident  that  occurred  onboard  the  Franklin 
74,  while  com.  Stewart  was  receiving  a visit  from 
the  emperor  of  Austria  and  king  cf  Naples,  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  a pleasing  effect  on  our  national  cha- 
racter abroad.  The  chamberlain  of  the  empress 
fell  down  the  main  hatch-way  and  broke  his  leg — he 
was  immediately  attended  to  by  the  surgeon’of  the 
ship,  Dr.  Salter,  and  every  thing  was  done  that  sci- 
ence and  skill  could  do  for  the  unfortunate  Austri- 
an. “The  next  day,”  says  the  author  of  a commu- 
nication on  this  subject  in  the  National  Messenger, 
“the  emperor  sent  Dr.  Salter  apursecontainingone 
hundred  doubloons,  (fifteen  hundred  dollars)  which 
however,  was  promptly  returned  by  that  gentle- 
man, with  a note  stating  his  reasons  for  so  doing; 
which  were,  simply,  that  “he  was  an  American  of- 
ficer, and  had  done  nothing  but  his  duty.”  The 
astonishment  of  the  emperor  at  this  unlooked  for 
return,  was  excessive;  but  he  could  not  but  openly 
express  his  admiration  of  the  independence  of  cha- 
racter displayed  by  the  American  surgeon.  His 
courtiers,  however,  were  thunderstruck —7o  re- 
turn the  present  of  an  emperor , Santa  Maria!  and  100 
doubloons  too! — And  they  held  up  their  hands  in  ad- 
miration of  an'  act  which  they  had  never  heard  of 
before,  and  which  they  felt  they  could  not  imitate.” 

Dr.  Salter  is  a gentleman,  and  doubtless  would 
not  barter  the  feelings  of  a man  upon  an  occasion 
like  this, for  100  doubloons;  and  to  relieve  himself 
of  being  thought  too  delicate  on  the  subject,  it  is 
probable  that  he  plead  the  provision  in  our  con- 
stitution which  forbids  the  acceptance  of  a present 
by  an  officer  oT  the  United  States,  from  any  king, 
prince  or  foreign  state. 

The  affair  is  most  aptly  fitted  t6  shew  these  prin- 


ces and  their  courts  a trait  of  clmraeter  in  the  Ame- 
rican people,  highly  honorable  to  our  institution* 
and  habits  of  thinking— a pride  of  virtue  and  a self- 
respect  superior  to  any  thing  that  kings  can  center, 
and  which  they  never  can  take  away. 


Imported  Glass  vVares. 

The  notice  of  some  haiitlsoinc  articles  of  Ameri- 
can glass  ware,  presented  to  the  editor  on  behalf 
of  the  New  England  glass  manufacturing  company, 
with  our  remarks  upon  tne  propriety  of  protecting 
the  home  product,  lias  induced  a gentleman  who 
appears  to  he  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to 
give  us  information, in  substance  as  stated  below, — 
to  shew  the  difficulties  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  to  contend  against. 

“We  have,”  says  he,  “nominally  a duty  of  20  per 
cent,  on  plain  flint  glass,  but  the  English  govern- 
ment by  its  bounty  oil  the -export,  pays  more  than 
all  our  duties  and  other  charges,  as  a few  facts  will 
demonstrate.” 

In  England  there  is  an  excise  of  98s  sterling  per 
1001b.  of  the  articles  when  manufactured  (net  on 
the  material  when  melted  in  the  pots,  as  hereto- 
fore)— but  to  encourage  the  exportation  and  main- 
tain a successful  competition,  when  a quantity  of 
glass  in  on  ship-board  for  export,  the  98s  per  Id  lbs 
weight  is  not  only  withdrawn,  but  a bounty  o f 25s 
per  lOolbs.  given.  This  is  not  all  - tue  bounty 
opens  a door  for  the  manufacturers  to  deceive  the 
government  to  a great  extent,  the  products  of  which 
constitute  a part  of  their  profits.  There  are  abun- 
dant proofs  of  this — the  temptation  is  great,  and 
the  risk  of  being  exchequered  a few  hundred 
pounds  (though  they  have  occasionally  been 
brought  in  for  as  many  thousands)  is  fearlessly  en- 
countered, so  many  ways  are  there  of  managing  the 
matter.  The  laws  are  very  severe  against  bribing 
an  officer  of  the  excise  or  revenue — tiie  officers  are 
allowed  to  take  bribes  on  giving  information  there- 
of—still  it  is  so  tiiat  the  drawback  and  bounty  is 
drawn  for  large  quantities  of  glass  as  exported, 
which  is  not  exported  at  all.  The  amount  of  the 
drawback  and  bounty  is  greater  than  the  whole  va- 
lue of  the  glass  in  any  country. 

Our  correspondent  says,  that  be  bus  often  im- 
ported invoices  of  common  glass  to  the  amount  of 
3 or  4001.  sterling, and  that  the  bounty  of  25s  thereon 
exceeded  the  whole  cost  of  freight,  charges  and 
duties  paid  here,  bv  70  or  80  dollars,  on  fair  trans- 
actions. The  British  government  thus  paid  the 
whole  cost  of  landing  the  glass  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  Relieved  that  our  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  is  calculated  upon  the  invoices  after  the 
bounty  is  taken  off",  which  renders  such  invoices 
one  third  less  than  its  proper  value. 

Glass  is  now  most  commonly  exported  to  the 
U.  States  by  the  English  manufacturer,  consigned 
to  English  agents  and  merchants  in  this  country, 
who  travel  about  to  sell  their  goods  by  samples 
furnished  for  the  purpose,  or  obtain  orders  for  the 
largest  amounts  that  they  can.  When  by  these 
orders  the  wants  of  the  market  are  ascertained,  the 
agents  order  out  duplicates  of  them,  and  so  injure 
the  regular  dealers  by  supplying  their  customers. 

The  bounty  is  the  same  on  common  as  on  fine 
ghiss — but  as  the  plain  glass  is  the  bulk  of  the  quan- 
tity made  in  the  United  States,  the  only  way  to 
protect  the  home-made  article,  if  protection  is-  de- 
signed, seems  to  be  by  a specific  duty  of  8 or  10 
cents  per  lb.  which  is  the  usual  mode  of  selling  gl  >s 
in  Europe — The  invoices  are  made  out  by  tale  fry 
convenience  of  entry  at  the  custom  house,  &c. 
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The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preceding  facts,  says — “I  have  in  my  hands  a letter 
directed  to  a dealer  in  glass  in  this  place  (Boston), 
from  a large  exporter  of  it,  complaining  of  the  non 
receipt  of  orders  and  soliciting  them,  with  an  as- 
surance that  every  article  would  be  delivered  in 
the  U.  S.  cheaper  than  they  could  be  made  therein. 
The  house  begging  for  business  has  an  agent  in 
Boston,  w ho  has  advertised  to  sell  g'lass  for  25  per 
cent,  less  than  is  asked  for  it  at  the  ncighboringfac- 
tories — and  is  understood  to  have  asserted  that  a 
fund  of  8 or  10,000  guineas  has  been  raised  to  put 
down  these  establishments. — But  we  do  not  fear 
nor  despair  of  ultimate  success;  we  want  nothing 
more  than  a fair  profit,  and  that,  we  trust,  the  go- 
vernment will  secure  to  us,  by  an  amendment  of 
the  tariff.  The  present  duty,  does  very  little  for 
the  support  of  government,  and  as  a protection  to 
Pome  industry,  has  no  effect.” 

The  following  information  of  the  state  of  the  glass 
manufacturing  companies  at  Boston,  is  interesting: 
The  “New  England”  company’s  works  were 
started  about  4 years  ago,  on  a scale  to  carry  them 
on  to  advantage;  but  so  it  was  that  bv  delays  and 
losses,  glass  enough  was  not  made  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses until  15  months  ago,  and  the  real  estate 
and  experiments  had  cost  $70,0U0,  before  any  glass 
was  made.  These  works  constantly  employ  ^per- 
sons, of  whom  18  are  apprentices;  the  restare  men, 
all  intelligent  and  worthy  persons,  who  generally 
have  families,  and  earn  from  364  to  1000  dollars  a 
year — the  foreman  receiving  1500.  Besides  these, 
many  are  employed  in  making  moulds,  castor- 
frames,  brass  trimmings  for  lamps,  &c.  &c.  The 
materials  for  making  the  glass  are  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  quality  of  the  window  glass 
made,  every  body  knows,  is  superior  to  any  im- 
ported, even  to  the  famous  Scotch  g'lass.  These 
works  are  in  full  operation, as  yet — but  the  “South 
Boston”  company,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  has  nearly 
stopped  business,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
times  and  the  interference  of  the  foreign  supply. 
Prom  30  to  40  men  that  were  supported  thereby, 
are  now  without  employ,  and  their  families,  of 
course,  in  a destitute  condition. 

There  are  establishments  at  Pittsburg  and  other 
places  claiming  our  regard  as  much  as  those  at 
Boston  —the  encouragement  of  productive  industry, 
internal  improvement,  and  individual  happiness,  is 
jusfcasmuchan  object  to  the  editor  of  thfe  Register 
In  one  part  of  the  United  States  as  in  an  another; 
for  being  long  accustomed  to  endeavor  to  reg'ard 
himself  as  a citizen  of  the  republic,  he  has  consider- 
ably divested  himself  of  local  partialities— but  if 
any  thing  that  lie  has  said  will  put  those  to  thinking 
whose  business  it  is  to  act,  so  that  these  30  or  40 
men  at  Boston  may  be  reinstated  in  their  employ, 
and  furnish  the  means  of  a comfortable  subsis- 
tence to  their  families,  at  atime  like  this, — (which 
in  itself  involves  a rightful  protection  of  the  whole 
manufacture),  he  will  ever,  believe  that  lie  has  not 
lived  in  vain,  and  remember  the  circumstance  with 
the  pride  of  a conqueror— of  a victor  over  preju- 
dice by  the  power  of  truth.  But  will  not,  on  that 
account,  abate  an  honest  zeal,  that  other  and  more 
generally  important  branches  of  domestic  industry, 
may  receive  the  support  o?  a wise  administration  ; 
cf  tiie  concerns  of  our  beloved  country— “the  land  1 
of  the  free.” 


Banks  and  B nking. 

rI)\e -western papers  lament  the  departure  of  their 
specie.  We  did  not  Hear 'any  Jeremiads  about  it 


10  or  12  years  ago,  and  there  must  be  some  cause 
why  it  now  excites  so  much  sensibility.  It  is  the 
prodigality  of  the  people,  created  and  until  lately 
sustained  by  the  paper  system,  that  causes  these  • 
groanitigs.  Hitherto  the  people  of  the  west  were 
called  upon  only  to  pay  for  their  wants , and  this  they 
could  easily  do  - they  now  have  to  pay  for  extrava- 
gance, their  money-shops  shut  up,  and  specie  quits 
their  country  like  a person  flies  from  the  plague. 

Unparalleled  impudence ! We  lately  noticed  an 
article  stating  that  the  directors  of  the  bank  of 
North  Carolina  had  required  a test  oath  of  persons 
presenting  their  bills  for  payment,  as  on  the  face 
of  them  it  is  promised  they  shall  be  paid — see  page 
359.  We  did  not  credit  this  report  at  the  time,  but 
not  hearing  it  contradicted  in  the  North  Carolina 
papers,  are  now  inclined  to  believe  it.  But  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  publishes  the  following,  as  an 
extract  of  a letter  from  Darien,  Geo — if  the  facts 
stated  are  true,  the  directors  ofthis  money-making 
factory  must-have  the  credit  of  having  reached  e(the 
cap  sheaf’  of  impudence.  “Persons  making  de- 
mands on  the  bank  of  Darien  must  swear  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  bank , to  each  and  every  bill 
presented,  that  it  is  his  own;  that  he  is  not  agent 
for  any  other  person;  and  that  oath  must  be  made 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  5 directors  and  the  cash- 
ier; it  also  makes  the  persons  so  demanding  specie 
subject  to  a charge  of  jgl  37  1-2  on  each  bill,  which 
must  be  paid  on  the  spot,  and  unless  you  find  five 
directors  and  the  cashier  together,  you  cannot  make 
a demand.” 

Is  it  possible  that  this  can  be  true?  Can  it  be  that 
the  people  will  bear  with  such  an  arrogant  assump- 
tion? What  manner  of  a man  must  he  be  who  would 
require  such  an  oath,  what  a mean  thing  is  he  that 
would  take  it!  The  bills  are  payable  to  bearer  with- 
out condition,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  directors  of  either  of  those  banks,  (if  the 
things  said  of  them  are  true)  might  be  indicted, 
prosecuted  and  punished  for  a conspiracy.  Would 
that  some  honed  man  within  striking  distance  of 
them,  would  do  his  duty  to  his  country,  by  resisting 
such  abominable  pretensions!  An  industrious  pa- 
triot, with  a few  thousand  dollars  at  command,  ope- 
rating against  either  of  those  institutions, would  soon 
humble  the  pride  of  the  rag-barons,  assuming  the 
right  of  passing  ex  post  facto  laws.  If  they  will  can- 
didly say  that  they  cannot  pay  theirdebts,  let  them 
proclaim  their  bankruptcy  and  be  done  with  it — 
Nay,  if  that  can  pay,  yet  will  not  pay,  there  may 
be  the  merit  of  open  assurance  to  bear  them 
through,  and  the  people  will  know  what  to  depend 
upon — But  the  procedure  said  to  be  adopted  has  no 
palliative — it  is  insolence  supreme.  Well  may  it 
said  that  “corporations  have  no  soul.” 

“ High-handed  villainy .” The  Goshen  Patriot 

tells  tis  about  a pair  of  rascals  who  rented  a store  in 
Bloomingsburg,  N.  Y.  apparently  received  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  goods — and  who-,  having  ef- 
fected an  insurance  on  the  property,  set  fire  to  the 
house.  But  the  people  collected,  and  though  warn- 
ed by  one  of  them  that  there  was  much  gunpowder 
in  tile  building,  they  succeededin  extinguishing  the 
flames,  and  found  the  packages  of  goods  lo  contain 
nothing  hut  dirt  and  straw! 

How  pointedly  does  this  case  apply  to  some  of 
our  bank  folks,  in  every  particular!  They  open  shop, 
pretend  to  have  capital,  insure  the  public  confi- 
dence by  acts  of  incorporation  and  prepare  to  rea- 
lize their  gains — but  the  people,  discovering  some- 
thing wrong  press  for  a payment  of  their  claims,  and 
then  ill-  fellows  call  upon  the*  public  saying,  that 
if  the  bank  blows  up  the  people  will  be  destroyed! 
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Can  any  body  tell  us  of  packages  of  bank  notes 
And  boxes  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  certain  banks, 
very  much  like  the  boxes  and  casks  of  the  chaps  at 
Bloomingsburg? — some  labelled  50,  and  containing 
20.000?— some  adroitly  counted  twice?— some  bor- 
rowed from  a neighboring  bank  just  to  be  counted 
and  then  returned? 

Counterfeiters.  From  all  parts  we  still  hear  of 
gangs  of  counterfeiters  or  individuals  detected,  ‘too 
tedious  to  mention.’  How  much  of  moral  turpitude 
has  the  “paper  system”  heaped  upon  us \— fraud,  is 
called  speculation  and  counterfeits  denominated 
“pictures” — perjury  is  excused  and  forgery  consi- 
dered as  evidence  of  courage!  It  appears  to  us 
quite  reasonable  to  believe  that  not  many  less  than 
10,000  persons — paper  makers,  engravers,  signers, 
&c.  wholesale  dealers  and  retailers  of  counterfeit 
money,  are  wholly  or  in  part  engaged  in  swindling 
the  honest  people  of  the  United  States. 

Ohio  banks.  The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  bank 
of  Cincinnati,  bank  of  Chillicothe,  of  Marietta,  of 
Steubenville,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  the  Lancaster 
bank,  Belmont  bank,  Western  Reserve  bank,  and 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  bank  of  Steubenville,  arc 
“specie  paying  banks” — the  rest  redeem  their  own 
notes  with  the  notes  of  other  banks,  or  do  not  trou- 
ble themselves  about  redeeming  them  at  all. 

*{£j»We  stop  the  press  to  say  we  learn  that  theirs* 
named  bank  has  again  suspended  specie  payments. 

Figures.  A writer  in  a southern  paper  says  that 
banks,  “without  the  directors  intending  it,  are  hot 
beds  of  aristocracy  and  sycophancy  and  the  graves  of 
personal  independence.” 

Some  resulting  good.  In  the  draft  of  a constitution 
for  the  new  state,  (that  is  to  be)  of  Alabama,  there 
is  a provision  for  the  establishment  of  a state  bank 
with  branches  - not  more  than  one  bank  or  branch 
to  be  established  in  a year;  no  bank  to  be  establish- 
ed except  the  state  takes  two  fifths  of  its  stock,  and 
has  a proportionate  weight  in  the  appointment  of 
directors;  no  bank  to  go  into  operation  until  the 
whole  amount  of  stock  subscribed  is  actually  paid  in 
gold  and  silver,  which  cannot  be  less  than  100,000 
dollars;  stockholders  to  be  liable  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacities for  the  debts  of  the  bank. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  stock  of  this  bank 
seems  to  be  still  rising-  in  the  papers.  Sales  are 
said  to  have  been  effected  at  Philadelphia  at  97. 

Branch  bank  at  Richmond.  The  president  of  this 
branch  has  failed  for  a large  amount.  Several  com- 
mercial houses  ofthe  first  standing  are  also  said  to 
have  stopped  payment  in  this  city. 

We  have  enormous  reports  about  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Richmond;  if  half  be  true,  Baltimore  will 
not  stand  alone  in speculation! 

The  past  and  the  present.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  if  a man  failed  for  100,000  dollars,  the  people 
talked  as  fearfully  of  it  as  at  about  that  time  the  old 
women  did  of  the  fulfilment  of ‘Love’s  prophecies,’ 
who  had  determined  that  the  world  should  come  to 
an  end  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  But 
now,  through  the  blessings  of  the  “paper  system” 
— the  facilities  which  it  afforded,  and  the  specula- 
tions that  it  nourished,  it  is  not  decent  for  a man  to 
break  for  less  than  100,000  dollars;  and  if  a person 
would  be  thought  a respectable  bankrupt,  he  ought 
to  owe  2 or  3 hundred  thousand,  or  more.  If  with 
this  extent  of  credit  it  should  appear  that  he  had  not 
been  worth  one  cent  for  twenty  years,  and  was  not 
entitled  to  be  trusted  for  a pair  of  shoes,  so  much 
the  better! — it  is  an  evidence  of  his  qualities  as  a 
financier! — And  if,  out  of  other  people’s  monej'-,  he 
has  given  his  wife  50  or  60,000,  it  shews  his  pru- 
dence in  “providingfor  Ills  family.”  Qui  capit  illefacit , 


“Jonah's  gourd.”  A western  paper  aptly  com- 
pares the  new  banks  to  “Jonah’s  gourd”  which 
grew  up  in  the  night,  and — withered. 

“Old  hoskstt.” — From  the  flairdstoivn,  f Ken.  j 
Repository , addressed  to  the  citizens  of  JVelson  county : 

“I  have  waited  till  this  time  to  find  why  my  name 
was  placed  on  the  list  of  candidates  to  represent  the 
county  the  next  session,  and  failed  t o find  the  cause. 
If  it  was  intended  as  a hoax,  T say  it  is  not  a good  one, 
to  charge  one  with  extravagant  vanity  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices again,  who  has  represented  the  county  about 
three  times  as  long  as  any  other  individual  that  ever 
took  a seat  in  either  branch  ofthe  legislature,  from 
this  county.  To  use  my  name  to  the  injury  of  any 
candidate  that  wishes  to  be  elected  is  surely  not  a 
fair  way  to  g’ive  the  people  a deliberate  choice;  if  it 
is  to  have  me  elected,  1 beg  off.  I have  served  two 
or  three  years  on  crutches,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  be- 
fore we  mortgaged  ourselves  to  a “litter”  of  tilings 
very  properly  called  independent,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  depend  on.  If  ? had  the  talents  of  a 
Washington,  I should  he  entirely  useless  as  a mem- 
ber of  our  next  legislature;  for  I am  as  sure  as  I now 
see  the  pen  that  scrawls  this,  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  composing  our  next  legis- 
lature, will  consist  of  presidents,  directors,  &c.  of 
those  little  moral-members — not  stockholders,  for 
they  have  no  stock.  Among  such  gentlemen  I should 
have  to  act  like  a partridge  whilst  hounds  are  in  the 
field,  or  like  a rooster  thinking  himself  on  his  own 
dunghill,  cackle  a little,  and  be  loaded  home  with 
100  dollars  of  Burlington  bills. 

To  be  serious,  fellow  citizens,  nothing  can  save 
us  now  but  hearty  prayers  to  Heaven  to  cause  ho- 
nest industry  to  be  fashionable.  Buy  nothing  but 
domestic;  indulge  one  another  as  long  as  possible 
— for,  I repeat,  we  are  mortgaged  to  those  little  in- 
stitutions. 

I beg  not  to  be  put  on  the  polls  this  time. 

A.  HUB  BARB 


Indian  Affairs. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  REGISTER. 

We  respectfully  recommend  the  following  to  the 
consideration  of  every  honest  and  philanthropic 
mind.  Its  object  is  impoi-tant — it  concerns  the 
very  existence  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  human  family. 

From  the  lights  afforded  by  the  history  of  our  coun-% 
try  from  its  first  settlement— from  the  result  of 
our  own  experience  and  remark,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious to  all  that  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by 
our  ancestors  and  ourselves,  carries  with  it  a de- 
cree for  the  deliberate  and  unnecessary  annihi- 
lation of  the  Indian  race,  the  aborigmal  possessors 
ofthe  soil  we  inhabit.  This  people  are  hunted 
by  avarice  to  the  fountains  ofthe  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  and  the  worst  passions  encouraged 
and  most  abominable  vices  introduced  among’ 
them,  for  temporary  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
trading  with  them.  Whatsoever  has  a tendency 
to  settle  them  d«wn  in  a state  of  quietness  and. 
plenty,  derivable  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  is  in  enmity  to  the  fur  dealer,  and  strong 
drinks  are  brought  in  aid  of  insidious  sophistry 
and  broad  ridjcule,  that  the  savage  may  be  a sa- 
vage still.  It  is  mournful  to  apprehend  that  all 
the  Indian  tribes  are  thus  doomed  to  extermina- 
tion, after  a life  of  misery  and  hardship.  The 
benevolent  schemes  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  projected  by  Washington  and 
brought  to  comparative  perfectness  by  Jeffery 
son,  have  always  be$n  and  ever  will  be  op*. 
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posed  by  the  Indian  traders— the  one  has  civiliza- 
tion for  its  purpose,  the  other,  a continuance  of 
the  savage  state.  From  the  proceedings  had  on 
this  matter,  the  question  seems  now  nearly  at  is- 
sue, whether  history  shall  give  to  our  govern- 
ment and  us,  the  merit  of  an  exertion  to  save,  or 
of  granting  a license  to  destroy  our  aborigines. 
Hu  nanity  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  decision 
turd  we  trust,  that  the  next  congress  will  extend 
the  means  of  the  agents  to  do  good,  instead  of 
■suffering- the  untutored  objects  of  their  present 
care  to  be  devoured  by  interested  and  irresponsi- 
ble individuals.  We  feel  disposed  to  say  much 
on  this  question,  and  shall  probably  recur  to  it 
shortly.  [Editor. 

M Nu..’S: 

St  n, — Whatever  has  relation  to  pur  Indians  at  a 
period  in  their  history  like  the  present,  when  so 
.m any(  circumstances  are  tending  to  introduce 
arn-  ngst  them  the  principles  of  civilization  and 
Christianity,  must  be  interesting  to  the  American 
people  generally — but  especially  to  those  benevo- 
lent men,  who  bravingthe  obloquy  of  the  undertak- 
ing, have  gone  into  the  very  wilderness  itself  to  en- 
ten  rind  improve  the  children  of  our  forests,. aud 
whose  success,  which  has  far  exceeded  even  the 
most  sanguine  expectations,  is  the  best  comment 
which  can  he  made  upon  the  undertaking, 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  a people, 
constituted  as  are  the  Americans,  should  feel  a deep 
solicitude  in  this  great  work. — A work  which  em- 
braces nothing  less  for  its  object  than  a redemption 
from  barbarism,  *of  several  hundred  thousand  hu- 
man souls,  and  not  from  barbarism  only  but  from 
al!  that  train  of  misery  which  follows  after  it.  And 
here  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  major  part  of 
the  woes  which  affiict  our  Indians  have  been  entail- 
ed upon  them  by  those,  who,  under  the  semblance 
of  civilization  and  bearing  the  benevolent  name  of 
Christian,  have  gone  amongst  them,  and  are  yet 
amongst  them,  scattering  the  plagues  of  the  most 
hurtful  examples,  till  the  very  savages  themselves 
Jiave  been  shocked  at  their  vileness  and  avarice, 
And  how  could  this  be  otherwise,  seeing  as  they 
■did  the  mounds  of  justice,  and  of  humanity,  of  honor 
and  of  honesty  broken  down  allround  them,  and 
the  white  man  striding  over  their  ruins  in  quest  of 
gain. 

You  have  seen  sir,  doubtless  the  famous  ‘{scroll’-’ 
from  St.  Louis,  published  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gence, at  Washington,  entitled— ^‘Objects  of  public 
interest  with  the  people  of  Missouri,  &c,  &c.”*— 
and  if  you  have,  you  must  have  been  particularly 
struck,  with  several  of  its  points,  but  especially  with 
the  4th  division  of  the  essay,  entitled  “the  pro- 
tection of  the  Missouri  fur  traders.”  It  is  this  di- 
vision on  which  I wish  to  offer  a few  remarks. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  state  that  the  leading 
feature  in  this  fur  trading  scheme,  is  gain — and  that, 
of  course , no  one  consideration  of  humanity,  of  po- 
licy, or  of  justice  is  included,  so  far  as  these  have 
any  relation  to  the  Indians,  about  the  civilization 
and  improvement  of  whom,  the  generous  writer 
"has  not  thought  it  propev  to  say  one  single  word. 
This  single  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  detect  the 
texture  of  his  views — and  in  the  exposition  which 
he  has  flips  indirectly  made  of  them,  he  has  given 
the  American  people  too  broad  a view  of  the  quan- 
tum of  that  avarice  which  prompted  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

As  to  the  mere  matter  of  trade  with  the  Indians, 
nobody  ever  thought  the  government  of  the  United 

r~ — ' ' ' — ' • 

•See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


states  prosecuted  it  from  considerations  of  gain— 
indeed,  the  provisions  in  the  laws  regarding  this 
trade  define  its  disinterestedness,  by  fixing  the  pro- 
fits desired  from  its  prosecution,  to  as  much  only  as 
shall  sustain  the  capital  employed.  But  one  of  the 
the  objects  was,  and  yet  is,  to  use  this  commercial 
intercourse  as  a channel  for  the  introduction  of 
more  important  matters.  Hence  the  agents  em- 
ployed at  the  several  trading  houses, -rs  I learn  from 
the  best  authority’,  are  duly  instructed  in  the  seve- 
ral points  which  make  up  a view  of  civilize  d pur- 
suits— and  these  are  enforced 5upon  the  Indians  by 
as  many  means  as  can  be  got  up  for  the  purpose. 
Lessons  of  respect  for  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  for  its  citizens,  are  inculcated;  and 
these  are  sustained  b v a system  of  fair  and  honora- 
ble intercourse,  conducted  by  agents  who  are 
bound  under  the  two-fold  obligation  of  an  oath,  and 
a bond  in  a penal  sum  of  $10,000,  for  the  slightest 
infringement  on  the  round  of  duties  which  this  oath 
prescribes;  and  the  opportunities  of  detection  in 
any  mal-administration  oftheirtrust  are  afforded  in 
quarterly  returns,  which  are  ifiade,  as  well  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  as  to  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  trade,  and  which  returns  embrace  an  entire 
and  detailed  transcript  of  every  transaction , — the  cost 
and  safe  of  every  article,  with  the  prices  allowed 
for  all  articles  taken  in  barter  with  the  Indians. 

Through  those  factories  are  vended  implements  of 
husbandry.  Examples  are  furnished  the  Indians  in 
their  various  uses.  Advices  are  proffered  them, 
and  encouragement  held  out  for  them  to  abandon 
their  vagrant  propensities,  and  look  to  the  soil  for 
their  support,  Their  corn  and  tallow  ^I’e  till  re- 
ceived in  barter,  as  well  as  furs  and  peltries.  The 
importance  of  educating  their  children  is  enforced, 
and  the  schools  organised,  and  now  organizing  in 
several  places,  are  pointed  to  as  the  nurseries  of 
every'  valuable  acquirement  for  their  children.  A 
spirit  of  attention  to  all  this  have  been  awakened, 
Ahove  all,  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor  to  the  Indians , 
or  the  bartering  it  with  them  in  trade , is  forbidden. 
In  a word,  every  branch  of  policy  that  can  be  pur-, 
sued  has  been  entered  through  the  U.  States  facto- 
ries, to  lift  the  Indians  into  some  higher  respect  for 
themselves,  and  to  a view  of  the  benevolence  of 
that  government  which  is  thus  engaged  to  do  them 
good. 

But  has  any  success  attended  upon  all  tin’s  under-* 
taking? — The  affirmative  is  asserted— but  for  its 
confirmation,  reference  is  made  to  the  agents  of 
{benevolent  societies  who  have  seen  with  their  own 
j eyes,  and  heard  with  their  own  ears. — And  to  these 
{witnesses  also,  is  reference  made  for  the  character 
i of  that  interconse  which  has  been,  and  is,  to  this 
day  carried  on  with  these  unfortunate  Indians,  by 
j “fur  traders” — I mean  those  who  prosecute  thisbu- 
'■  siness  for  their  own  emolument. 

But  wherefore  make  any  such  reference? — Hoe's 
notthe  object  of  the  undertaking  developeitsown 
i results? — Do  “fur  traders”  care  any  thing  about  ci- 
! vilizing  the  Indians?— Have  they  ever  made  this  any 
, part  of  their  business,  in  their  intercourse  with 
| them?  Nay,  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  so  much 
j liberality  in  the  midst  of  so  much  selfishness? 
j Think  you,  sir,  that  an  ingenious  “fur  trader5* 
J who  knew  his  business  well,  could  take  much  pains 
| to  induce  an  Indian  to  quit  his  trap,  abandon  his 
{spear,  and  resort  to  his  plough  and  his  hoei’—No 
j question  but  such  an  effort  would  disqualify  him  at 
Jonce  in  the  opinion  of  his  employer,  and  render 
him  unfit  to  he  employed  by  a company  even  in 
j the  most  menial  departments  of  their  trade.  It  ia 
' very  certain,  I think,  that  such  a fello  w,  who  might 
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be  thus  kind  to  the  Indians,  should  be  denounced  us 
a traitor:  he  certainly  would  not  be  deemed  honest. 

It  is  submitted  to  you  sir,  and  I hope  to  receive 
some  thoughts  on  this  subject,  whether  the  great 
business  of  such  “fur  traders”  as  the  St.  Louis  wri- 
ter wishes  our  government  to  recognize,  would  not 
be  for  making  even  the  old  Indians  strong  with 
drams  of  exciting  whiskey,  and  turning  out  the 
children  at  the  most  tender  ages,  not  to  goto  school, 
not  to  cultivate  the  earth,  not  to  study  the  excel- 
lencies of  civilized  life,  but  to  trap  the  beaver,  to 
mark  the  deer,  to  spear  the  otter,  whilst  the  invi- 
gorated and  mature  Indians,  alive  to  the  liberal  re- 
wards which  are  make  in  whiskey  would  roam  fear- 
lessly thro’  the  forests,  and  fostered  by  such  gene- 
rous men,  feel  no  reluctance  in  scalping,  in  fits  of 
inebriation,  the  helpless  and  way-faring  emigrant  or 
Stranger. 

Think  you  sir,  the  government  system,  or  a sys- 
tem worked  by  men  whose  business  it  would,  of 
course,  be  to  make  all  the  money  they  could  out  of 
the  Indians,  looks  most  like  to  do  the  Indians  good, 
and  to  promote  the  peace  which  it  is  so  important 
to  preserve  as  well  amongst  the  Indians  themselves 
as  between  the  Indians  and  our  frontier  inhabitants; 

Has  it  occurred  to  you,  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  our  frequent  wars  with  the  Indians? — If  not,  look 
at  the  subject  when  you  please,  from  the  earliest 
periods  in  our  history  to  the  present  day,  and  you 
will  find  that  out  of  every  six  wars*  Indian  wars  I 
mean,  of  all  descriptions,  five  of  them  have  origi- 
nated in  the  vexatious  policy,  and  conflicting 
interests,  of  avaricious  private  traders.  I know  it 
is  agreed  that  their  interest  leads  them  to  keep  In- 
dians at  peace  — andso  it  does.  But  what  of  that, 
when  the  means  by  which  their  trade  is  sustained, 
—by  fraud,  by  debauchery,  in  a word  by  the  ever- 
lasting use  of  whiskey,  tend  so  directly  to  war.  Ul- 
terior views,  or  distant  benefits,  seldom  occur  to  a 
“fur  trader.”  If  an  Indian  lias  a good  pack  of  bea- 
ver, the  trader  will  not  fail  to  get  it  from  him  upon 
the  best  terms  he  can,  as  to  price, — and  lie  always 
succeeds  better  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  ob- 
ject when  he  can  make  the  Indian  drunk.  As  to 
the  effects  this  drunkenness  may  produce,  or  is  like- 
ly to  produce  upon  the  peace  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  trader  is  generally  found  to  be  willing  to  hope 
for  the  best.  But  he  will  use  the  readiest  means  to 
get  the  beaver. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  system  which  shall  throw 
the  Indians  into  the  hands  of  private  .enterprise, 
includes  in  it  an  obligation  on  the  Indians  to  be 
the  agents  for  its  promotion.  If  so,  and  whilst  they 
are  so  used,  they  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  civiliz- 
ed. The  interests  of  the  “fur  traders”  must  be  to 
keep  them  savages. 

In  any  arrangement  that  could  be  made,  to  pass  ! 
the  destiny  of  our  Indians  from  the  care  of  the  go- 
vernment, into  the  hands  of  men  who  want  them 
only  as  catchers  of  game,  I must  think  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians  would  be  involved,  and  the  progress 
of  their  civilization  and  general  improvement  stop- 
ped. Already  is  the  benevolent  intercourse,  con 


on  the  eve  of  being  won,  bv  the  power  which  whis- 
key supplies.  This  article  tolis  the  poor  Indians 
wherever  they  are  taught  to  believe  it  can  he.  found, 
regardless  of  the  fairer  policy  and  greater  justice 
which  they  know  awaits  them  at  the  government 
agencies.  Whiskey,  with  an  unimproved  Indian,  is 
the  great  absorber  of  all  other  considerations. 

From  this  state  of  things  some  have  inferred  the 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  government  agen- 
cies. But  my  conclusion  is  the  reverse  of  that.  I 
am  never  for  yielding  the  good  to  the  bad — even 
-though  a sen  file  is  implied  in  favor  of  the  good. 
No!  rather  drive  from  the  Indian  country  every 
individual  whose  policy  tends  to  oppose  the  march 
of  civilization,  than  give  the  Indians  up,  in  a body, 
to  be  perpetuated  in  their  savage  propensities.  And 
in  this  course  will  the  government  be  borne  out  by 
nineteen-twentieths  of  our  entire  population.  The 
proclamation,  that  civilization  advances,  and  that 
Christianity  is  spreading  itself  over  the  waste  places  of 
the  deserts,  will  be  more  gratifying  to  the  great  body 
of  our  population,  than  for  it  to  be  proclaimed  that 
“ fur  traders  in  the  . Missouri  are  getting  rich — ways 
are  opening,  at  the  expense  of  Indian  improvement , to 
connect  the  trade  of  the  West  with  Canton,**  &c. 

Such,  however,  is  the  march  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  such  is  its  advantages  over  the  plain  and 
just  policy  of  the  government,  as  to  make  it  desira- 
ble, I believe  I am  warranted  in  saying  it,  for  those 
who  manage  it  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw, 
Hope  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  so  clamorous  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  fur  trade, 
by  the  annual  prolongation  of  the  government  sys- 
tem for  several  years  past,  whilst  the  vigor  of  pro- 
secuting it  by  the  government  agents  must  have 
felt  a corresponding  depression.  Tins  is  proven  by 
the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman 
of  talents,  to  his  friend  in  this  quarter,  who,  l under- 
stand, is  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  government, 
as  well  on  account  of  his  virtues  as  his  talents:-  - 
“But  I hope  for  better  things — and,  although  we 
“are  left  for  another  year  powerless  and  unprotect, 
“ed  from  the  malice  and  galiing  insults  of  every 
“renagado  trader;  although  the  agents  of  the  go- 
“ vermnent  are  still  subjected  to  the  derision,  and 
“the  open  opposition  of  tjie  traders,  without  any 
“ official  power  to  compel  those  people  to  treat  the 
“ institutions  of  government  with  becoming  respect, 
« still  1 look  forward  confidently  to  the  next  con- 
“gress  for  better  regulations.  Under  that  hope  I 
« shall  content  myself,  as  well  as  I can,  to  serve  out 
“another  year;  still  using-  personal  influence,  m- 
“ stead  of  that  which  ought  to  belong  (but  does  not) 
“ to  my  official  station,  to  support  the  character  of 
“government,  and  cause  its  policy  to  be  respected, 
“among  the  Indians.” 

From  this  may  be  gathered  the  languishing  con- 
dition in  which  the  government  agencies  are  per. 
mitted  to  remain.  Nor  does  this  state  of  things 
come  of  any  thing  but  the  oppressive  and  counter- 
vailing influence  which  the  traders  have  carried  in 
amongst  the  Indians,  by  the  poisonous  and  fatal 
agency  of  whiskey,  and  bad  example.  These  thim 


ceived  and  carried  on  by  the  government,  ready  to  will  not  be  remedied  till  this  influence  is  put  down; 
die,  by  the  pressure  which  private  enterprise  is  al-  'nor  till  such  wholesome  helps  are  afforded  the  con- 
lowed  to  carry  in  upon  it.  So  conflicting  are  the  two  ! genial  agencies,  and  such  power  imparted  to  them, 
schemes  of  public  and  private  Intercourse,  the  f»ne  as  shall  enable  them  to  sustain,  unresisted  and  ef- 
doing  all  the  good  that  it  can,  and  the  other  all  the  fectually,  that  dignified  and  honorable  intercourse 
evil,  that,  from  the  best  authority,  1 find  the  result  ! which  shall  impress  them  at  once  with  respect  and 
to  resemble  a little  war.  All  the  evil  feelings  which  affection  for  the  government  that  directs  it. 
traders  can  inspire  the  Indians  with  against  the  go-  In  relation  to  the  views  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
vernment,  by  representing  it  as  pedlir.g  with  them,  they  certainly  bespeak,  in  many  parts  of  them,  that 
and  acting  as  spies  over  them,  are  called  up — and  intelligence  which  is  accorded  to  him  by  the  Ame- 
a great  victory  over  the  government  policy  appears  jiican  people.  Ail  his  designs  towards  the  Indians 
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arc  of  the  most  benevolent  character.  He  is  inca- 
pable of  indulging1  towards  them  any  other  feelings 
than  those  of  the  kindest  sort.  If  any  thing  couid 
satisfy 'me  that  the  organization  of  a fur  company 
would  best  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  it 
would  be  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman.  J have  great 
respect  for  it.  But  even  his  opinion  has  failed  to 
convince  me.  2 cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
men,  whose  object  is  exclusively  gain,  to  promote 
civilization,  which  implies  any  thing  and  every 
thing,  except  the  hunter  state } to  keep  the  Indians 
engaged  in  which,  must,  and  of  course  would  be 
the ir  principal  care.  The  business  of  a company 
would  be  to  divert,  even  the  Indians  who  have  left 
the  chase,  from  their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to 
engage  them  to  join  their  less  civilized  brothers  in 
their  hunting  expeditions,  What  a war  would  such 
a policy  make  upon  the  plan  of  civilization,  which 
implies  agriculture,  and  the  arts,  and  letters;  as  ne- 
cessarily so,  as  do  sunshine,  and  rain,  and  the  regu- 
lar recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  perfection  of  the 
products  of  the  earth, 

jf  the  Indians  within  our  military  posts,  and  these 
are  very  extensive,  had  a code  of  laws  adjusted  to 
their  capacity,  and  made,  as  Far  as  possible,  to  con- 
form to  their  modes  of  council,  to  be  administered 
by  their  old  men,  under  the  direction  of  humane 
and  intelligent  governors,  who  should  have  power 
to  put  their  veto  on  any  thing  and  everything  they 
micht  not  approve,  great  good  would  result  to  them .. 
And  tifis  will  be  a necessary  resort  before  the  scheme 
of  civilization  can  be  considered  complete.  This, 
coupled  with  a judicious,  a wise,  andbenevolent  com- 
mercial intercourse,  dignified  in  all  its  operations, 
pnd  unshackled — and  with  schools  of  instruction 
scattered  over  the  country;  the  introduction  of  the 
press,  and  other  branches  of  the  arts,  the  great  ob- 
ject would  !>e  realized  in  less  time  than  it  will  take, 
without  such  aids,  to  exterminate  the  race.  Twenty- 
years  would  not  be  required  to  civilize  these  our 
brothers,  under  such  an  order  of  things— and  who, 
as  an  individual,  having  liberal  feelings,  would  not 
cheerfully  forego  his  love  of  gain,  and  fondness  for 
the  character  evep  of  a “fur  trailer,”  to  see  such  a 
bodv  of  Indians  made  happy  under  the  mild  influ- 
ences of  our  happy  government? Let  us  to  work 

then,  and  lose  time  in  accomplishing  this  great  ob- 
ject. 

With  great  respect,  I am,  sir,  your 

Fellow-citizen-. 

p s, This  scheme  of  improvement  is  intended 

to  apply  only  to  the  Indians  within  our  military  posts 
—as  to  the  rest,  however  well  I wish  them,  \ appre- 
hend the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a policy  among  them.  But  it  will  come 
bv  and  bye,  for  their  relief  also,  as  it  lias  already 
for  the  relief  of  those  vvhp  are  within  our  [what 
ought  to.  he]  civilized  limits. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  pE  A HE  WEEKLY  REGISTER. 

Respected  friend — I take  the  liberty  to  enclose  to 
tnee,  for  publication,  some  extracts  from  a letter 
which  I have  received  from  die  Indian  agent  in 
Ohio,  who  has  under  Ills  care  the  Wyandotts,  Dela- 
wares, Senecas  and  Shawanoes,  residing  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  that  state,  and  to  whose  meritorious 
and  benevolent  exertions*,  these  long-neglected  and 
injured  people  owe  much  of  the  security  and  com- 
forts which  they  possess. 

The  very  limited  exertions  which  have  been  made 
bv  the  . people  of  the  United  States  to  introduce  the 
comforts  of  civilization,  and  the  blessings  of  the 
rhvistian  religion,  amongst  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  in  which  we  now  enjoy. so  many  favors,  can- 


not be  viewed  but  as  a reproach  to  us.  The  letter 
which  is  now  offered  for  publication,  however,  dis- 
closes, at  least,  one  exception  to  the  too  general 
apathy  which  has  prevailed  upon  this  important 
subject:  we  here  have  an  instance  of  a poor,  friend- 
less black  man,  yielding  to  the  feelings  of  that  be- 
nevolence and  charity  which  wishes  well  to  all 
men,  and  simply  following  the  impulses  of  appre- 
hended duty,  embarks,  without  patronage  or  any 
prospect  of  human  aid,  in  the  arduous  labor  of  en- 
deavoring to  turn  these  neglected  children  of  the 
forest  “from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
Satan  unto  God:”  and  we  here  see  that  the  labors  of 
this  humble  instrument,  in  the  Divine  hand,  have 
been  eminently  blessed.  What  important  reflec- 
tions is  this  view  and  these  facts  calculated  to  in- 
spire— and  how  shall  vve  excuse  ourselves,  as  Chris- 
tians, for  so  long  neglecting1  a field,  in  which  so  lit- 
tle labor  appears  to  have  yielded  such  abundant 
fruits?  T. 

Extracts  of  a letter  from  the  Indian  agent  at  Piqna , 

Ohio , dated  June  30,  1819,  to  his  friend  in  Balti- 
more. 

“I  have  just  returned  home  after  a long  tour 
amongst  the  Indians  under  my  care.  A great  re- 
formation has  taken  place  amongst  the  Wyandotts, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a colored  preacher 
named  Stewart.  About  61  of  these  Indians  now 
make  a public  profession  of  Christianity — many 
more  of  them  appear  seriously  inclined,  and  they 
all  seem  attentive.  1 have  encouraged  Stewart  to 
open  a school  as  soon  as  possible;  but  we  have  no 

means  to  forward  it. lie  has  been  three  years 

amongst  the  Wyandotts;  is  of  the  methodist  pro- 
fession, and  from  the  account  which  T received  from 
himself,  appears  to  have  been  led  to  embark  in  this 
labor,  by  a Providential  intimation.  He  was  mar- 
ried about  nine  months  ago  to  a woman  of  his  own 
color— they  are  plain  people,  very  poor,  and  in  need 
of  almost  every  thing.  I think  them  deserving,  and 
the  Indians  have  become  much  attached  to  them.'■, 

NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR  OE  THE  REGISTER. 

Some  of  these  objects  may  well  be  called  “pro-di- 
gi-ous.”  They  are  as  follows:  1.  A change  from 

the  territorial  to  the  state  form  of  government — 
good,  if  the  change  is  rightfully  made.  2.  An  ad- 
justment of  the  land  titles  derived  from  the  late 
Spanish  government,  in  Upper  Louisiana — the  soon- 
er it  is  done  the  better.  3.  The  protection  of  the 
Missouri  frontier — very  proper , and  accomplishing  as 
rapidly  as  any  one  should  desire.  4.  The  protection 
of  the  Missouri  fur  traders — as  given  at  length  below. 
5.  Working  the  salt  springs — right  enough , under 
rightful  regulations . 6.  The  working  of  the  lead 

mines — like  the  former,  to  be  encouraged.  7.  A nati- 
onal road  to  "Washington  City!  How  many  years  have 
we  been  engaged  in  making  a national  road  only  to  the 
head  -waters  of  the  Ohio?-  When  will  it  be  finished?'  Is 
it  established  that  congress  can  make  national  roads? 
“ We”  are  inclined  to  say  “aye” — but  president  JVladi- 
son  rejected  the  bill  for  internal  improvements,  and  pre- 
sident J\Tonroc,  in  his  inaugural  speech,  nearly  pledged 
himself  to  do  so,  if  such  a bill  were  presented  to  him. 

8.  A post  road  to  New  Orleans — as  soon  as  possible. 

9.  Post  routes  throughout  the  territory — which  will 
be  established  as  fast  as  they  are  needed.  10.  A post 
route  between  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  by  the  way 
of  Vincennes — very  probably  right  and  necessary, 
and  if  so  it  will  be  established.  11.  A port  of  entry 
at  St.  Louis — time  enough  yet , and.  until  some  way  is 
devised  io  prevent  smuggling  up  the  liver — Is  it  im- 
mediately expected  that  sea-vessels  will  arrive  pi-  St, 
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Louis?  12.  A canal  between  lake  Michigan  and  the 
river  Illinois — necessary  and  proper,  perhaps,  -when  a 
few  other  canals  are  made , &c.  &c.  13.  A canal  to 

unite  the  Mississippi  with  lake  Superior!— a little 

•while  hence!  ! / We  like,  however,  such  bold 

sketches  for  futurity,  and  hope  to  live  to  see  all 
these  things,  and  many  more  as  splendid  works 
accomplished. 

The  following  is  the  4th  proposition — 

“The  protection  of  the  Missouri  fur  traders. 

The  establishment  of  military  posts  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  at  the  Mandan  villages,  is  the 
first  step  towards  yielding  this  protection  The  se- 
cond will  be  in  the  abolition  of  the  United  States’ 
factories;  and  the  third  in  the  incorporation  of  an 
American  Fur  company. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  petitioned  congress  for 
these  objects  in  the  winter  1815-16.  Their  petition 
has  remained  three  years  unattended  to.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn reported  in  favor  of  the  same  objects  last  win- 
ter; the  session  of  congress  was  too  short  to  act 
upon  his  report;  and  to  counteract  it,  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  M*  Kenney,  superintendant  of  the  Factory  sys- 
tem, with  a "salary  of  §2000  a year,  stationed  at 
Washington  city,  writes  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, and  pretends  that  the  Indians  will  be  cheated  if 
the  factories  are  abolished.  At  the  same  time  the 
factory  system  itself  is  pregnant  with  facilities  for 
cheating*  both  the  Indians  and  the  government, 
v/ithout  the  possibility  of  detection  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendant.  Independent  of  that,  the  fac- 
tory system  is,  in  its  nature,  degrading  to  the  gov- 
verment,  and  in  its  operation  unjust  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Missouri  territory.  Degrading,  because 
it  exhibits  the  American,  government  to  the  Indians 
under  the  charter  of  a pedlar;  and  unjust,  because 
it  takes  from  the  people  of  the  country  a branch  of 
commerce  which  nature  had  given  to  them,  which 
they  had  followed  with  great  profit,  and  the  mono- 
poly of  which  by  foreign  hands  is  not  the  less  odi- 
ous, because  the  American  government  is  the  mono- 
polizer. 

The  establishment  of  the  military  posts,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  factories,  will  go  far  towards  giving 
protection  to  the  fur  traders;  but  the  incorporation 
of  a company,  with  an  exclusive  privilege  for  alimi- 
ted  time,  is  the  only  thing  which  can  place  the  tra- 
ders on  the  safe  and  comjnanding  ground  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  requires.  The  courses  of 
the  Missouri,  the  recesses  of  th»  rocky  mountains, 
and  the  region  of  the  Columbia  river,  are  too  re- 
mote, their  access  environed  by  too  many  perils  to 
be  explored  successfully  by  the  genius  of  individual 
enterprize.  The  united  capital  and  energies  of  a 
regular  company  are  alone  competent  to  such  un- 
dertakings. Protected  and  united  by  a law  of  incor- 
poration, the  Missouri  traders  would  immediately 
push  their  operations  to  the  Pacific,  ocean — send 
the  furs  of  the  rocky  mountains  to  Canton — bring 
back  the  rich  and  light  productions  of  the  East  In- 
dies, and  convert  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  into  a 
.channel  for  that  rich  commerce  which  has  given  to 
every  power  that  has  possessed  it  her  day  of  pre- 
eminence among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
British  and  Russian  governments  have  incorporated 
companies  of  fur  traders  in  North  America.  The 
N.  \V.  and  Hudson  bay  companies  have  numerous 
forts  and  garrisons,  filled  with  troops  and  artillery, 
and  co  T.mand  the  interior  of  our  continent.  The 
Russians  have  a fort  mounting  a hundred  guns  upon 
the  North  West  Coast  of  America,  commanded  by  a 
civil  and  military  governor;  from  which  the  power- 
ful protection  of  the  Emperor  is  extended  to  some 
thousands  of  his  subjects,  why  are  employed  in 


taking  furs  from  our  continent  to  carry  to  China,  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  to  Moscow 

The  American  government  alone  has  been  blind 
to  the  value  of  the  fur  trade,  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
corporating a company,  and  protecting  their  opera- 
tions: but  the  report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Calhoun  an- 
nounces a new  order  of  things,  and  begins  to  pro- 
claim that  the  time  is  coming  to  an  end  when 
American  traders  are  to  be  killed  and  robbed  with 
impunity,  when  the  national  government  shall  enter 
the  lists  as  a pedlarto  deprive  the  old  inhabitants  of 
their  accustomed  commerce,  and  when  Russians  and 
Englishmen  should  annually  carry  off  near  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  belong  to  \mericans.” 
(j^This  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  partially  replied 
to  in  the  essay  to  which  this  note  is  added.  The 
views  are  large,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  of 
them  now;  and  we  shall  only  say  of  the  idea  of  incor- 
porating a company  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade,  that 
if  congress  shall  ever  so  far  lose  sight  of  what  it 
owes  to  the  constitution,  as  to  pass  an  act  for  the 
purpose— we  shall  be  almost  ready  to  wish  that  may 
be  the  last  congress  held  under  our  present  consti- 
tution!— What ! shall  a certain  set  of  unknown,  ir- 
responsible individuals,  build  forts,  and  make  war 
and  peace,  as  the  British  corporations  do,  and  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States?  Annihilation 
is  always  in  the  march  of  such  companies— look  at 
the  East  Indies,  and  behold  the  proceedings  of  the 
North  West  and  Hudson’s  bay  companies!  Can  con- 
gress grant  exclvsive  privileges  to  any  set  of  men? 
The  case  of  the  bank  seems  to  prove  it— but  it  is 
hardly  likely  t hat  another  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion will  speedily  take  place.  The  people  are  justly 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a power  vested  in  congress 
to  grant  acts  of  incorporation,  except  within  the  “ten 
miles  square,”  and  will  not  permit  its  exercise. 


National  Interests. 

Adffress  o f the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates, 

No.  XIII. 

Philadelphia , July  5,  1819. 
fellow  citizen’s — Various  causes  concur  to  pro- 
duce the  present  unhappy  state  of  affairs.  It  is 
our  belief,  however,  that  the  main  root,  whence 
branch  all  the  evils  we  suffer,  is  the  neglect  of  fur- 
nishing full  employment  to  the  productive  labor  of 
the  country. 

National  wealth  doe«  not  consist  in  land,  people, 
or  the  precious  metals,  but  in  the  possession  of 
products  or  values,  created  by  labor. 

A country  with  an  extended  territorv,  and  a 
scattered  population,  must  be  poor  and  feeble. 
Such  is  Spain  at  this  moment,  and  such  was  this 
country  when  in  the  state  of  colonies. 

There  is  a paper  in  the  Spectator,  No.  200,  that 
contains  some  excellent  reflections  on  this  subject, 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  better  expressed,  we  shall 
extract  in  full. 

“ If  the  same  Omnipotent  Pow’er,  which  made 
“ the  world,  should  at  this  time  raise  out  of  the 
“ ocean  and  join  to  Great  Britain,  an  equal  extent 
“ of  land,  with  equal  buildings,  corn,  cattle,  and 
« other  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  but  no 
“ men,  women,  nor  children,  I should  hardly  be- 
« lieve  this  would  add  either  to  the  riches  of  the 
“ people,  or  revenue  of  the  prince.”  And  again— 

“That,  paradox,  therefore,  in  old  Hesiod, 

“ J^ov  niMcrv  7rav?oV,  or  half  is  more  than  the  whole, 
“ is  very  applicable  to  the  present  case;  since  bo 
“ thing  ;s  more  true  in  political  arithmetic,  than 
“ that  hie  same  people  with  half  a country,  is  more 
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«(  valuable,  than  with  the  whole;  I begin  to  think 
<«  there  was  nothing  absurd  in  sir  W . Petty,  when 
“ he  fancied  if  all  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and 
« the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  were  sunk  in  the 
“ ocean,  so-that  the  people  were  all  saved  and 
« brought  into  the  low  lands  of  Great  Britain;  nay, 

« though  they  were  to  be  reimbursed  the  value  of 
« their  estates  by  the  body  of  the  people,  yet  both 
« the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  in  general,  would 
*<  be  enriched  by  the  very  loss.” 

The  same  sentiment  is  contained,  and  placed  in 
a striking  point  of  view  with  relation  to  this  coun- 
try, in  a petition  to  parliament,  in  the  year  1767. 
General  Phineas  Lyman,  it  appears,  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  a settlement,  on  the  Ohio,  in 
the  present  state  of  Ill  inois;  and  for  this  purpose, 
applied  to  parliament  for  a tract  of  land.  He  en- 
forced the  propriety  of  the  measure,  by  the  argu- 
ment, that  there  could  be  little  danger  of  the  colo- 
nies becoming  independent,  if  confined  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  the  inhabitants  were  diffused 
over  the  country.  The  position  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, and  is  a very  suitable  and  forcible  reply  to 
those,  who  are  incessantly  advising  the  same  policy 
to  these  free  and  independent  states,  instead  of 
promoting  manufacturing  industry  on  the  seabord, 
and  the  already  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  purely  an  English  doctrine,  and  one 
which  the  English  government,  unquestionably, 
warmly  approves. 

“ A period,”  the  petition  we  allude  to  observes, 

« will  doubtless  come,  when  North  America  will  no 
« longer  acknowledge  a dependence  on  any  part  of 
'«£  Europe.  But  that  period  seems  to  be  so  remote, 
as  not  to  be  at  present  an  object  of  rational  poli- 
'tc  cy  or  human  prevention,  [and]  it  will  be  made 
still  more  remote,  by  opening  new  scenes  of 
*(  agriculture,' and  widening  the  space,  which  the 
v‘  colonists  must  first  completely  occupy.”  * 

While  it  is  thus  demonstrated,  that  territory  thin- 
ly peopled,  confers  neither  riches  nor  power,  we 
have  examples  in  Egypt,  modern  Greece,  and 
other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  in 
Persia,  that  people  deficient  in  industry,  contribut  e 
as  little  to  national  wealth  or  strength:  while  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  familiar  instances,  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  concomitant  with  the  possession  of 
the  precious  metals. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  distribution  of  labor  in 
society,  which  is  necessary  to  give  value  to  pro- 
duction, we  shall  be  more  sensible  of  the  truth  and 
operation  of  the  principles  laid  down. 

It  has  been  judged  from  experience,  and  admit- 
ted by  the  best  authorities,  that  the  labor  of  twen- 
ty-five persons,  will  procure  all  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  as  food,  drink,  apparel,  housing,  fur- 
niture, See.  for  one  hundred  persons.  This  suppo- 
sition takes  the  above  articles  as  coarse,  though 
plentiful  and  good.  One-third,  it  is  supposed,  from 
being  too  old  or  too  young,  sick  or  infirm,  will  pro- 
duce nothing.  There  will,  then,  remain  about  thir- 
ty-one individuals  of  every  hundred,  capable  of 
Working,  who  are  necessarily  idle  or  non-produc- 
tive. Now,  on  ihe  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
employment,  with  which  these  thirty-one  individu- 
als are  occupied,  depends  the  wealth,  power,  in- 
telligence, and  degree  of  civilization. 

The  objects  which  can  alone  occupy  this  class, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  shall  call  non- 
necessary producers,  as  there  is  sufficient  of  suste- 
nance ancl  raiment,  8tc.  for  necessary  wants  pro- 
duced without  them,  must  be,  in  part,  to  give  to 

* Macpherson’s  Annals  of  Commerce,  1767. 


those  products  greater  refinement,  and  consequent 
value:  that  is,  to  give  to  food  a higher  relish  and 
more  diversity;  and  to  apparel,  furniture,  &c.  more 
of  ornament  and  beauty.  These  operations  are 
the  chiefconstituents  of  manufacturing  industry,  and 
absorb  a considerable  part  of  the  labor,  which 
would  otherwise  be  idle.  The  cultivation  ofletters, 
of  the  fine  arts,  of  the  physical  and  abstract  scien- 
ces, the  officers  of  state,  and  its  protection  in  the 
army  or  navy,  in  civilized  society,  give  occupation 
to  the  remainder. 

When  , that  portion,  which  is  employed  in  creat- 
ing material  products  or  values,  finds  full  occupa- 
tion, and  is  predominant,  then  national  wealth  is  on  < 
the  increase;  circulation  is  kept  full  brisk  and  stea- 
dy; contentment  and  ease,  comfort  and  happiness, 
are  in  the  power  of  each  individual  to  obtain;  the 
government  is  invigorated,  and  its  finances  in  a 
flourishing*  state.  This  is  the  situation  of  a pros- 
perous people,  and  to  attain  and  preserve  it,  should 
be  the  constant  aim  of  an  enlightened  government. 

The  reverse  of  this  state  of  productive  industry, 
brings  on  a lamentable  change  in  the  affairs  of  a 
nation.  In  proportion  as  the  employment  of  this 
class  diminishes,  national  production  or  wealth  de* 
dines;  Circulation  becomes  dull,  languid,  and  stag- 
nant; embarrassments  and  difficulties  surround  tra- 
ders; poverty  and  misery  assail  laborers;  being  idle, 
they  become  viscious;  and  oppressed  by  pauperism, 
they  become  criminal.  The  materials  for  riots  and 
civil  commotions;  the  ready  instruments  of  design- 
ing demagogues,  are  formed  and  accumulated,  to 
the  hazard  of  all  good  citizens,  and  the  safety  of 
civil  government. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  it  was  this  state  of 
things,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
violences  ofthe  French  revolution.  The  derange- 
mentof  the  finances;  the  immense  and  unequal  ex- 
actions of  the  government,  which  fell  chiefly  on 
the  industrious  poor;  the  vacillation  of  its  measures, 
which  overthrew  all  confidence;  and  the  operation 
of  the  impolitic  treaty  of  commerce  with  England 
of  1786,  all  tended  to  ruin  the  productive  industry 
of  France,  Large  fragments  of  its  population, 
were  thus  disjointed  from  their  usual  situation  an 4. 
floated  loose  and  unemployed,  endangering  the  ex- 
istence of  organized  society,  with  the  first  agita- 
tions that  should  arise. 

The  pommencement  of  the  revolution  seems  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact.  A starving  multitude 
surrounded  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  vociferating  for 
bread;  and,  whenever  the  king  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, his  ears  were  stunned  with  the  same  incessant 
clamor  from  the  crowd  that  thronged  around  his 
coach. 

The  same  principle  explains,  satisfactorily,  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  military  energy  of 
France,  at  that  period.  Her  commerce  ruined; 
her  manufactures  languid;  her  trades  sinking  from 
diminished  consumption;  her  agriculture  oppressed 
and  declining;  and  the  total  destruction  of  her  fi- 
nances, threw  an  immense  mass  of  physical  and 
labor-power  out  of  employment,  The  army  offer- 
ed the  only  mode  ofioccupation,  by  which  it  could 
be  absorbed.  Hence,  more  than  a moiety  of  the 
non-necessary  producers,  whose  labor  had  been 
appropriated  on  a thousand  different  objects, 
was  suddenly  devoted  to  arms.  In  the  armies  of 
the  republic  were  found  every  rank  and  grade  of' 
society,  and  every  variety  of  trade  and  profession. 

Europe,  which  had  confederated  against  that  de. 
voted  country,  and  anticipated  an  easy  conquest, 
was  surprised,  alarmed  and  confounded,  at  the 
spectacle  presented  by  this  natioty  \vhi$h  h$l 
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seemed  prostrated  with  calamity,  sending  forth  ;>t 
one  time  “eleven  distinct  armies”*  to  the  field,  an^l 
her  extended  frontier  bristling  with  bayonets. 

"'his  principle  was  so  well  understood  in  Eng- 
land, before  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  m 
.dustry  secured  permanent  employment,  that  it  be- 
came a m.*\im  with  her  kings  to  engage  in  wars, 
whenever  this  portion  ofher  population  accumula- 
ting, became  idle,  restless,  and  discontented. 

“it  was  the  dying  injunction  of  the  late  king, 
« (Henry  IV.)  to  his  son,  not  to  allow  the  English 
“ to  remain  long  in  peace,  which  was  apt  to  breed 
K intestine  commotions;  but  to  employ  them  in  fo 
« reign  expedition  by  which  the  prince  might 
« acquire  honour;  the  nobility  by  sharing  its  dan- 
« gers  might  attach  themselves  to  his  pr  i son;  and 
■ « all  the  restless  spirits  find  occupation  for  their 
inquietude  .”f 

By  this  means  emplo3rment  was  found  for  their 
superabundant  labor,  which  had  become  oppres- 
sive and  troublesome  to  the  government,  because 
-jt  could  not  find  any  other  occupation. 

On  the  disposition  which  is  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  this  class  of  non-necessary  producers,  de- 
pends the  character  of  a nation.  If  the  greater 
portion  be  occupied  in  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  the  nation  will  be  wealthy  and 
prosperous,  but  not  enlightened.  This  is  the  case 
with  China  and  Hindostan. 

If  engaged  in  arts,  letters  and  sciences,  it  will  be 
distinguished  for  its  writers,  poets,  philosophers, 
historians,  orators,  statesmen,  sculptors  and  pain- 
ters. Greece  in  its  maturity,  Rome  m the  Augus- 
tan age,  and  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, illustrates  our  doctrine. 


Asiatic  states,  are  instanc  \s  oi  this  constitution  of 
things;  and  there  arc  strong  indications  of  its  com- 
mencement in  Spain. 

This  was  the  condition  of  feudal  Europe.  The 
crown  possesed  little  constraint- over  its  great  feu- 
datories. Each  of  which  ave  nged  his  own  wrong 
with  his  sword;  and  most  of  them  supported  their 
pe  tty  dignity,  and  their  retainers,  by  predatory  in- 
cursions oil  the  domains  of  his  neighbors. 

From  the  disorders  incident  to,  and  the  degradar 
ti on  consequent  on  feudalism,  man  was  rescued  by 
the  establishment  of  manufactures.  They  drew 
him  into  towns  and  'ullages,  and  association  sharp- 
ening his  intellectual  farm  ties,  he  began  to  under- 
stand his  rights.  By  his  labor,  wealth  was  created; 
and  with  his  wealth,  and  by  his  combination,  he  ac- 
quired power  to  enforce  his  rights,  or  the  means 
to  purchase  their  enjoyment. 

Tracing  the  cause  s,  whence  have  proceeded  the 
abrogation  of  feudal  institutions,  a Ad  the  emancipa- 
tion of  society  from  the  debasing  and  depraving  in- 
fluence of  feudal  obligations,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
they  have  disappeared,  like  darkness  yielding  la- 
the day-dawn,  before  the  genial  and  invigorating 
influence  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  people  ofltaly,  acquiring  wealth  and  power, 
arts,  letters  and  science,  by  their  industry,  first  cast 
aside  the  shackles  of  feudal  bondage.  Flanders 
and  the  Netherlands,  treading  in  he-  steps,  n<  \t 
succeeded  in  the  list  of  free  states.  As  manufac- 
tures progressed  in  England,  the  people  gradually 
rose  into  consequence  and  independence.  Vet, 
from  the  many  obstructions  they  met  with,  by  the 
impolicy  of  the  different  kings,  vassalage  was  not 
completely  annulled  until  1574.  In  that  year,  Eli- 


Ifarms  be.  made  their  trade,  the  people  become  i zabjeth,  in  ord  r to  raise  money,  directed  a char- 
warlike,  make  extensive  conquests,  and  are  renown- ; ter  to  her  lord  treasurer  Burleigh  and  sir  Wiliam 
ed  for  heroes,  commanders  and  warri*  rs.  This  Mildmay,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  « to  enquire 
was  the  character  of  Greece  in  its  early  history,  of;  “ into  the  lands,  tenements,  and  other  goods  of  all 


Macedon,  and  of  Rome.  It  is  also  the  condition  of  “ her  bond-men  and  bond-women  in  the  counties  of 
most  semi-barbarous  states;  like  theScythian  tribes,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  viz 


which  destroyed  the  western  empire;  and  the  Arabs  : « such  as  were  by  blood,  (i.  e. -birth)  in  a slavish 
who  carried  the  crescent  over  more  than  half  the  !«  condition,  by  being  born  on  any  of  her  manors; 
world,  and  have  thundered  at  the  gates  of  most  of  “ and  to  compound  with  all  or  any  such  bond-men 
•the  capitals  of  Europe.  In  the  vigor  of  its  feudal  “ or  bond-women  in  these  four  counties,  for  their 
institutions,  Europe  presented  the  same  aspect,  i “ manumission  or  freedom;  and  for  enjoving  their 
Ai  •ms  and  a rude  agriculture  constituted  the  chief  said  lands,  tenements  and  goods  as  freemen.* 
employment  of  its  inhabitants,  who  poor  and  op-  Thus  terminated  feudalism  in  England,  from  the 
pressed,  were  the  dependent  vassals  of  their  lords,  commonalty  being  enabled  by  the  wealth  acquired 
Unoccupied  by  trades  or  manufactures,  they  were  by  manufacturing  industry,  to  purchase  their  eman- 
erer  ready  to  follow  their  chieftains  to  the  field,  cipation. 

reckless  of  the  cause  which  summoned  them  to  lilie  ’ Tn  France,  the  progress  of  commerce  and  mamt- 
work  of  destruction.  Under  the  banners  of  the  ! factures  was  slower  than  in  England,  and  a consc- 
cross,  were  arrayed  such  multitudes,  that  Europe, : quent  slower  progress  is  observable  in  escaping 
remarks  Anna  Commena,  loosened  from  its  founda- ; from  feudal  oppression.  Those,  who  had  engaged 
tions,  and  impelled  by  its  moving  principle,  seemed  : in  commerce  and  manufactures,  were,  however, 
in  one  united  body  to  precipitate  itself  into  Asia.f  ; the  first  who  became'exempt;  and  the  agriculturist. 
The  plains  ot  Palestine  and  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  ’ at  the.  period  of  the  revolution,  which  brought  it 
for  near  two  centuries,  were  deluged  with  the  j to  a close,  alone  was  subject  1o  its  hardships. 


blood  of  millions  of  human  beings,  vainly  shed  in 
the  fruitless  battles  of  the  crusades. 

When  the  exertions  of  a population  of  this  cha- 


The  peasantry  of  nearly  all  the  Germanic  states, 
of  Hungary,  and  Russia,  are  at  this  time  trammelled 
with  its  fetters.  But  the  period  of  their  liberation 


r&cter,  are  not  directed  on  some  one  object,  and  rapidly  hastens  on.  The  immense  sums  disbursed 
combined  by  the  control  of  an  efficient  government,  by  the  contending  powers  in  the  late  contests,  have 
or  by  some  ruling  motive  of  religion  or  interest,  j diffused  much  property  among  the  commonalty, 
society  is  in  complete  disorganization.  Civil  wars,  j and  excited  their  industry.  The  continental  sys- 
the  contests  of  petty  chieftains,  plundering  and  j tem  of  Bonaparte,  started  a spirit  of  manufacturing, 
2’obbing  by  armed  bands,  ranging  over  the  conn-  which  is  still  maintained.  The  sovereigns  in  the 
try,  are  then  the  predominant  features.  The  do-  last  grand  confederacy  against  Napoleon,  could  r.ot 
minions  of  the  grand  seignior,  Africa,  and  many  j relv,  as  formerly,  solely,  on  mercenary  troops,  but 

were  thrown  on  the  people  for  support’  A military 
spirit,  and  the  sentiments  it  gives  birth  to,  have  thus 


^Stevens’  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  p.  266- 
•rHume’s  History  of  England,  voU2.  chap.  xix.  p.  59. 
♦Alexias,  li)?. 


* Anderson’s  Origin  of  Commerce. 
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been  infused  amongst  their  subjects,  who  have 
learnt  the  dangerous  secret  of  their  power  and  its 
extent.  The  consequences  have  been,  that  Bavaria 
and  Baden.,  now  enjoy  the  best  constituted  and 
freest  governments  in  Europe,  while  almost  all  the 
people  of  the  states  of  Germany  are  perseveringly 
and  anxiously  demanding  from  their  rulers,  an  ac- 
knowledgment and  guarantee  of  their  rights  in 
written  constitutions,  and  a participation,  by  their 
representatives,  in  the  government/ 

The  more  close  and  attentive  the  examination  of 
this  interesting  subject,  the  more  conclusively  will 
be  established  the  position,  that  the  modern  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  free  governments;  the  ameliora- 
tion and  refinement  of  society;  the  advancement  of 
civilization;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  have  grown  out  of  the  diffusion 
and  division  of  productive  labor,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  objects  of  its  exercise. 

When  the  labor,  o reproducing  power  of  a nation, 
is  not  too  much  concentrated,  on  any  one  or  two 
particular  occupations,  but  is  diffused,  in  due  and 
regular  proportion,  amongst  those  professions  that 
constitute  civilization,  such  a nation  is  then,  in  its 
most  prosperous,  happy,  powerful,  and  intelligent 
condition.  It  will  be  equally  famed  for  its  wealth, 
its  power,  its  laws,  its  arms,  its  letters,  its  sciences, 
and  its  arts.  This  constitutes  the  most  improved 
state  of  society,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  governments 
to  establish  'and  cherish.  Tn  different  degrees, 
this  is  the  case  with  different  nations  of  Europe. 
There  are  various  causes,  into  the  detail  of  which, 
we  have  not  leisure,  and  which  would  lead  us  too 
far  from  our  object  to  enter,  that  cast  over  each  of 
them*  different  complexions  and  tints,  but  which 
do  not,  however,  destroy  their  similitude. 

We  shall  barely  confine  ourselves  to  remark,  that 
in  England,  her  political  policy,  and  her  labor-sav- 
ing machinery,  produce  modifications  of  the  gene- 
ral result  on  her  population,  which,  at  first  view, 
seem  to  militate  against  our  proposition.  But  a little 
inspection  will  dissipate  the  incongruity. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at 
17,000,000.  Let  us  allow  three-fourths  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  material  values,  which  will  make  12,750,- 
000,  as  the  physical  labor  population.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Owen,  of  Lanark,  the  machinery  of  Great 
Britain  creates  a production  equivalent  to  the  labor 
of  180,000,000  individuals.  The  physical  popula- 
tion, therefore,  of  Great  Britain  is,  to  what  may  be 
called  her  moral  population,  as  1 is  to  14.  Now,  it 
is  chiefiv  the  labor  population,  and  that  generally 
which  is  devoted  to  the  coarsest  and  lowest  labor, 
that  is  subject  to  pauperism.  They  are  made  pau- 
pers, by  whatever  interferes  with  their  industry,  or 
competes  with  their  labor.  But  as  a moral  or  machi- 
nery labor  power,  is  similar  to,  and  equivalent  in  its 
production,  to  a physical  labor  power,  the  physical 
labor  power  of  Great  Britain,  that  is  rendered  pau- 
pers, ought  in  strictness  to  be  compared,  not  to  its 
physical"  productive  power  alone,  but  to  its  whole 
productive  power;  that  is  not  to  twelve  or  seven- 
teen millions,  but  to  192  or  197,000,000.  Let  us 
suppose  Mr.  Owen’s  calculation  to  be  erroneous, 
and  let  us  strike  off  eighty  millions,  and  take  the 
productive  power  of  machinery  in  England  as  equal 
to  103,000,000  of  people,  still,  viewing  it  in  the 
light  we  have  presented,  the  discrepancy,  that  is 
often  pointed  out,  disappears. 

The  aristocratic  provisions  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, and  the  operation  of  the  vast  funding  sys- 
tem now  established,  also  disturb  that  equable  and 
regular  diffusion  of  labor,  production,  and  the  bur- 
thens for  the  support  of  government,  throughout 


the  community,  which  is  essential  to  the  highest 
state  of  political  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Its  order  of  nobility  is  supported  in  the  magnifi- 
cence and  splendor  of  an  illustrious  rank  by  inor- 
dinate salaries,  attached  to  petty  and  mostly  useless 
officers  of  state,  by  enormous  pensions  and  extrava- 
gant sinecures.  These  are  taxes,  levied  on  the  in- 
dustrious and  productive  members  of  society,  to 
pamper  the  luxury,  and  glut  the  pride  of  the  idle 
and  non-productive. 

The  laws  of  primogeniture  and  of  entailments, 
abstract  and  withhold  from  the  general  circulation, 
a large  portion  of  the  landed  property,  in  favor  of 
this  privileged  rank,  to  the  manifest  detriment  and 
oppression  of  the  industrious  class;  and  as  lord  Coke 
observes,  “what  contentions  and  mischiefs  have 
crept  into  the  quiet  of  the  law,  by  these  fettered  in- 
heritances, daily  experience  teacheth.” 

The  limits  of  these  essays,  forbid  us  to  develope, 
through  all  their  ramifications,  the  operation  of  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  European  society,  and  of 
the  political  policy  of  its  governments,  which  coun- 
teract and  frequently  destroy  the  beneficial  results 
of  its  principles  of  economical  policy.  The  two  are 
not  necessarily  connected.  The  one,  with  ease,  can 
be  embraced,  without  adopting  the  other.  We 
h ave  confined  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  political  economy  of  England  and  other 
European  powers,  without  reference  to  their  poli- 
tics. Whatever  prosperity  they  are  found  to  pos- 
sess, can  be  attributed  solely  to  its  operation.  Wfe 
have,  therefore,  recommended  it  to  the  imitation  of 
this  country.  But  we  have  to  lament,  that  some  of 
those  who  have  opposed  our  views,  have  refused  to 
draw  the  distinction,  and  have  seized  on  the  vices 
of  their  politics,  as  objections  to  the  principles  of 
their  economy. 

Applying  the  above  principles  to  the  United 
States,  we  shall  discover,  that  during  the  prosperity 
which  they  enjoyed  in  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  subsequent  to  the  French  revolution,  the  la- 
bor-power of  the  country  was  fully  exerted.  The 
wars  in  Europe  creating  a constant  market  for  tneir 
agricultural  products;  the  carrying  trade,  and  the 
various  branches  of  business  connected  with  it  gave 
employment  to  the  greater  portion  of  their  labor. 
Agriculture  and  commerce  were,  then,  the  charac- 
teristic pursuits  of  the  nation.  Literature,  science, 
and  the  arts,  were  but  little  cultivated;  and  few  ori- 
ginal works  of  importance  were  produced.  Those 
liberal  professions,  however,  which  are  connected 
with  the  ordinary  transactions  of  society,  and  are 
made  the  business  of  individuals,  flourished  with*  a 
vigor  unsurpassed  in  any  other  countyy.  Of  this 
character  are  politics,  medicine  and  law.  The  im- 
provements those  sciences  ha  ve  undergone,  and  the 
ability  of  those  devoted  to  them,  place  the  United 
Stales  in  a very  favourable  light,  as  respects  its  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  excite  auspicious  hopes  for 
the  future. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  na- 
tion, at  the  present  time,  with  reference  to  the 
principles  laid  down,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  sources 
which  formerly  absorbed  the  superabounding  la- 
bor power  of  our  country,  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  consequently,  that  a portion  of  the  population 
which  was  occupied  by  them,  is  daily  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Hence  we  notice  the  effects  we  have 
described,  as  characteristic  of  such  a state  of  things. 
Consumption  is  less  in  amount,  and  consequently 
the  value  of  almost  every  species  of  property  is  on 
the  decline;  bankruptcies  are  numerous;  credit 
nearly  extinct;  the  circulation  stagnant;  labor  f&W 
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Jen  in  price;  workmen  discharged  by  their  employ- 
ers; and  the  number  of  the  poor  augmenting. 

As  this  is  the  most  unfavorable  state  in  which 
a nation  can  find  itself  placed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
statesmen,  in  whose  hands  is  confided  its  direction, 
to  enquire  into  the  causes,  which  have  created  those 
unfavorable  circumstances.  If  they  find  them  to  be 
merely  transient,  temporary  remedies,  adapted  to 
alleviate  present  distress,  or  to  enable  the  com- 
munity to  sustain  the  shock  of  passing  events,  should 
be  sought  for  and  applied.  But  if  found  to  origi- 
nate in  causes,  which  cannot  be  confidently  antici- 
pated to  disappear  of  themselves,  it  is  also  their 
duty  to  devise  a new  system  of  policy,  adapted  to 
the  new  situation  of  the  nation.  If  the  class  of  in- 
dustrious poor  be  found  unemployed,  and  their  pro- 
duction at  a stand,  the  state  should  devise  some 
mode  to  prbeure  them  employment,  and  give  a fresh 
start,  or  a new  direction  to  their  production.  If j 
the  consumption  of  the  productions  of  the  industri- 
ous poor,  on  which  they  depend  to  obtain  the  com- ' 
forts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  pay  the  taxes 
that  are  required  for  the  support  ofsociety,  be  dimi- 
nishing, remedies  should  speedily  be  applied  to 
counteract  this  injurious  operation.  The  neglect 
of  these  important  points  in  legislation,  may  over- 
whelm a large  portion  of  society,  hitherto  happy, 
prosperous,  and  contented,  with  suffering  and  cala- 
mity; and  a consequent  feeling  of  discontent  and 
inflammatory  excitement  be  occasioned,  which  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

We  apprehend  the  situation  of  our  country  is  of 
the  above  character.  Agriculture,  commerce,  the 
retailing  of  the  fabrics  of  foreign  countries,  and  the 
branches  of  business  subordinate  thereto,  formerly 
gave  full  occupation  to  the  greater  part  of  our  peo- 
ple; but  the  foreign  markets,  which  were  hereto- 
fore opened,  being  now  closed  t-o  our  agriculture; 
our  commerce  much  contracted;  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  consume  diminished;  those  occupations 
have  become  overstocked,  and  no  longer  give  full 
or  profitable  employment  to  those  who  are  engaged 
iri  them. 

In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  there  are  no  ra- 
tional indications  which  can  lead  us  to  expect  that 
those  pursuits,  while  it  continues,  will  give  full  em- 
ployment to  our  industry:  and  it  surely  cannot  be 
urged,  tliat  this,  or  any  nation,  should  trust  its  pros- 
perity to  the  possible  occurrence  of  favorable  acci- 
dents. Yet,  while  we  continue  to  direct  our  industry 
chiefly  to  those  employments,  we  must  depend  on 
the  contingent  circumstances  of  a-war,  or  deficient 
harvests  in  Europe,  for  its  maintenance,  and  to  pro- 
cure adequate  markets  for  our  productions,  w hen 
earned  to  die  extent  of  our  productive  power. — 
In  the  meantime,  the  non-necessary  class  of  pro- 
ducers, must  constantly  increase;  its  capacity  to 
pursue  the  vocations,  in  which  it  was  engaged,  must 
lessen;  its  means  ©f  sustenance  daily  decline;  and 
the  whole  retrograde  from  the  higher  species  of 
labor  to  the  lower.  The  inferior  laborers  thus  press- 
ed upon,  while  employment  is  decreased,  must  be 
thrust  into  pauperism,  and  come  on  the  public  for 
support. 

If  these  revolutions  take  place  quietly,  from  ope- 
rating oiwa  sluggish  population,  the  only  effect  will 
be,  to  place  society  back  in  the  position  it  had  pre- 
viously occupied,  before  it  had  known  its  days  of 
prosperity;  or  had  acquired  a taste  for,  with  a know- 
ledge of,  the  indulgences  and  refinements  of  advan- 
ced civilization,  growing  out  of  its  increased  wealth 
and  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  enjoyments,  in  the 
fine  arts,  letters  and  science.  But  should  this  re- 
‘•ocession  be  resisted,  and  a struggle  once  com- 


mence against  this  state  of  things,  inevitable  if  left 
to  themselves,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  calculate 
the  course  it  might  pursue,  or  the  aspect  it  might 
assume.  All  the  ills,  that  universal  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  concomitants  of  want  of  employ- 
ment, are  incurred,  and  can  only  be  avoided,  by 
opening  new  means  of  occupation,  as  the  old  dis- 
appear. Every  nation  in  Europe,  that  is  esteemed 
wise,  has  directed  its  attention  to  manufactures,  not 
only  as  the  chief  source  of  wealth  and  power,  but  as 
the  most  salutary  mode  of  absorbing  the  accumu- 
lating class  of  non-necessary  producers.  It  now 
rests  with  us  to  imitate  in  this  respect  the  examples, 
by  adopting  the  experience  of  the  most  illustrious 
people  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times;  or,  by  de- 
termining to  procure  experience  for  ourselves,  to 
run  through  a course  of  suffering  and  distress.  But, 
when  exhausted  by  the  process  we  have  undergone, 
who  can  answer  for  the  recovery  of  our  past  state 
of  prosperity;  for  our  rising  to  that  greatness,  to 
which  we  have  been  looking  with  pride  and  exulta- 
tion; or  sinking  into  the  feebleness  of  debility,  that 
have  always  attended  those  nations  who  have  ne- 
glected the  sound  policy  of  distributing  employment 
of  every  kind  throughout  their  population. 


Foreign  Articles. 

EUROPE  GENERALLY. 

A letter  writen  from  Rotterdam,  under  date  of 
May  25,  says — ‘‘A  something  must  happen  in  Europe 
-—and  from  the  preparations  making,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  a war  is  near  at  hand.” 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

London  dates  of  June  18, 

The  countess  of  Darnley  lately  gave  a fancy  ball, 
at  which  a mob  of  1000  persons  were  present — - 
among  them  three  of  the  “royal  dukes,”  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  &c.  The  party  broke  up  at  half 
past  six  in  the  morning. 

The  same  evening  that  the  countess  gave  this 
ball,  1 or  230,000  persons  in  England/  after  a hard 
day’s  work,  went  supperlessto  bed, 

JMarnage  laws  of  Scotland. — An  important  Scot- 
tish law  case  (extracted  from  the  History  of  the 
Wars,)  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  marriage  in 
Scotland. 

In  1813,  two  days  previous  to  the  third  reading 
of  the  stipendiary  curates  bill,  an  important  appeal 
case  regarding  the  Scottish  law  of  marriages,  was 
heard  in  the  house  of  lords,  M’Adam  v.  Adam. 
M’Adara,  a gentlemen  of  very  large  fortune  in  Ayr- 
shire, kept  a mistress  in  his  house  for  many  years, 
and  had  children  by  her.  One  morning  he  called 
the  servants  into  the  room  where  he  and  his  misr 
tress  were  at  breakfast,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
declared  in  their  presence,  that  she  was  his  wife. 
The  same  day  he  shot  himself.  T he  question, 
therefore,  rested,  whether  this  was  a valid  marri- 
age, and  connequently  the  children  legitimate? 
And  upon  the  decision  of  this  question  depended 
the  succession  to  a real  estate  of  10,000/.  per  annum. 
The  result  was,  that  the  marriage  was  pronounced 
to  be  valid;  bv  which  decision  it  may  be  consider- 
ed as  finally  established,  that,  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, as  it  at  present  stands,  a mere  verbal  declara- 
tion of  marriage,  by  the  parties  themselves,  delibe- 
rately made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  consti- 
tutes a valid  marriage,  proveable  by  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  without  any  writing  or  any  other 
ceremony,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

Jlarned- — Mr.  Ii.  B.  Fcaron,  of  London  author  of 
a tour  through  America,  to  Miss  Thompson,  A 
protest  against  tke  marriage  ceremony,  signed  by 
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the  bnde  and  bridegroom,  was  delivered  (previous 
to  its  performance)  into  the  hands  ot  the  minister, 
by  Mr.  Fearon.  It  contained  the  following  passa- 
ges: “The  undersigned  being  protestant  dissenters, 
present  to  you  the  following  protest  against  the 
marriage  ceremony  as  at  present  performed,  and  to 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  they  are 
compelled  to  subscribe.  Against  the  marriage  cere- 
mony they  most  solemnly  protest,  because  it  makes 
marriage  a religious  instead  of  a civil  act;  because 
parts  of  the  ceremony  are  highly  indelicate,  and 
must,  to  every  correctly  constituted  mind,  be  ex- 
tremely offensive;  because  the  man  is  required  to 
worship  the  woman,  though  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity has  declared,  that  God  is  the  only  object  for 
the  Christian  to  worship;  because  it  requires  the 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  I'rinity,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  oppressive  to  those  who  | 
disbelieve  conscientiously,  and  after  patient  invest!- j 
gation,  that  doctrine;  and  because,  as  warm  and 
firm  believers  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  they  dis- 
believe and  abominate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
in  the  name  of  which  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
performed.” 

The  royal  assent  was  given,  by  commission,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  on  the  14th  of  June,  to  the  American 
convention  bill.  The  commissioners  were,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  and 
the  earl  of  Shaftsbury. 

Petitions  from  all  quarters  were  pouring  in 
against  the  foreign  enlistment  bill. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  bringing 
fbrward  his  budget  of  ways  and  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  nation,  proposes  an  additional  duty  on 
malt,  which*  Mr.  Calvert,  a member  of  the  house, 
gives  as  his  opinion,  should  it  prevail,  would  ruin 
nine-tenths  of  the  malsters  in  the  country. 

The  dispute  between  the  Carlisle  weavers  and 
their  employers  has  been  amicably  settled. 

Cotton  has  again  declined  a farthing  per  lb.— dull 
sales. 

The  following  article  is  copied  from  a London 
paper  of  June  15. — Mr.  Bagot,  and  suit,  landed  at 
Portsmouth  on  Thursday  from  the  Forth  frigate, 
under  appropriate  salutes  and  immediately  set  off 
for  London.  The  commissioners  for  settling  the 
boundary  line,  are  going  on  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  expected  to  end  their  labors  in  Octo- 
ber. In  almost  all  cases  of  difference,  the  points 
in  dispute  are  conceded  in  favor  of  this  country. 
The  conduct  of  the  Americans,  of  all  ranks,  at 
Washington  and  Annapolis,  to  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Forth,  while  she  lay  in  the  Chesapeake, 
discovered  the  most  amicable  and  friendly  disposi- 
tion. It  seemed  to  our  officers  as  though  a radical 
change  had  been  effected  in  the  feelings  and  views 
of  the  Americans.  An  interchange  of  civilities  dai- 
ly passed  between  t’  e officers  of  the  Essex  [the 
•Congress]  and  Ontario,  lying  there,  and  the  Forth. 
It  is  understood,  an  admitted  fact , that  not  less  than 
■two  thirds  of  the  crew  of  the.  Essex  were  British  seamen, 
■who  had  become  American  citizens  by  the  usual  form 
of  legislative  protection.  During  their  mutual  friend- 
ly visit,  some  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Forth,  recogniz- 
ed a ship-mate  in  almost  every  boat  that  came  along- 
side. On  one  occasion,  of  a boat’s  crew  consisting 
of  12  men,  7 of  them  discovered  their  original  charac- 
ter. The  Columbus,  a remarkable  fine  new  two 
jdecked  sh#p,  pierced  for  105  guns,  was  fitted  out  at 
’Washington.  Com.  Rodgers,  president  of  the  navy 
board,  is  expecting  to  hoist  his  broad  pendant  in  her 
for  the  Mediterranean  station,  &c.  &c. 

(£jThe  preceding  is  worse  than  ridiculous,  for  it 
is  wilfully  false the  parts  which  we  have  italicised. 


Unhappdy,  we  have  too  many  native  seamen  idle  td 
feel  any  necessity  to  employ  others.  It  is  possible 
that  many  persons  were  on  board  our  6hips  who 
were  well  known  to  others  in  the  British  frigate — ’ 
for  about  thirty  thousand  American  seamen  were  im- 
pressed during  the  late  wars  of  Great  Britain.  We 
also  very  much  doubt  whether  “in  almost  all  cases 
of  diff  erence,  the  points  in  dispute  were  conceded 
in  favor  of”  England.  But  we  know  not  what  is 
meant  by  the  “radical  change”  spoken  of,  unless  to 
suppose  that  we  must  have  been  esteemed  a little 
while  ago  as  a sort  of  ouravg-outangs. 

There  is  again  a talk  ef  divorcing  the  prince  re- 
gent and  his  wife. 

Wheat,  June  5 — average  68s  8d.  *per  quarter 
The  ports  of  course  shut,  as  they  cannot  be  opened 
until  the  average  is  80s.  though  American  wheat 
might  be  obtained  for  25  per  cent,  less  than  the 
British  sells  for. 

FRANCE. 

Chamber  of  Deputies.  Mr.  Villeveque,  referring 
to  the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  said  that 
French  vessels  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  trad- 
ing to  New  Orleans  free  of  custom  house  duties  for 
12  years — the  war  with  England  had  forbidden  the 
expected  advantages,  and  he  thought  that  “minis- 
ters” ought  to  insist  on  some  equivalent  advanta- 
ges in  its  stead!”  This  is  queer  logic,  indeed. 

Mr.  Rodet  made  an  elaborate  speech  respecting 
the  budget.  The  chamber  ordered  his  speech  to 
be  printed,  with  the  omission  of  the  world  “scan- 
dalous” in  the  following  passage,  which  p reduced 
a good  deal  of  sensation  in  the  house:  “May  I be 

permitted  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  tof 
the  minister  of  the  interior  my  astonishment  at  the 
protection  which  certain  scandalous  missions  have 
obtained  in  the  departments?  ’--(violent  rumors  on 
the  left  side.) 

M.  M.  Corent  Diucourt,  De  Marcellus,  and  other 
members  rose  amid  great  confusion. 

M.  Benoist — “Omit  only  the  word  scandalous.” 

M.  Rodet— These  missions,  which  under  the  pre* 
text  of  religion  and  of  morals,  excite  intolerence 
and  fanaticism  —which  preach  openly  rebellion  *nd 
contempt.  Can  the  government  be  ignorant  that 
every  place  which  these  priestly  bigots  have  visitec^ 
has  been  left  by  them  a prey  to  domestic  troubles, 
which  are  the  preturcors  to  religious  and  political 
dissentions?  Where  should  *e  be  if  every  sect  and 
persuasion  which  the  charter  allows,  were,  in  like 
manner,  to  send  its  emissaries  on  a mission  of  pro- 
sely  tism  through  the  country  ? Let  us  hope,  gentle- 
men, that  these  abuses  will  cease,  and  that,  by  con- 
lining  the  different  religions  to  their  respective 
temples, an  end  will  be  put  to  the  perambulations  of 
these  missionaries  who  estrange  from  their  proper 
pastors  the  confidence  of  the  faithful— who  search 
the  consciences  ofmenforthe  sake  of  emolument — - 
who  make  a vile  traffic  of  the  most  holy  of  minis- 
tries.— flfear,  hear.J 

Several  parts  of  France  have  been  devastated  by 
tremendous  storms.  In  one  place,  85  houses  have 
been  destroyed  by  lightning.  On  the  21  June,  a 
tempest,  accompanied  with  hail,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning, ravaged  upwards  of  50  communes.  But  a 
still  more  dreadful  scourge  threatens  to  destroy  the 
harvest  of  the  whole  department  of  Arles,  which 
held  forth  the  greatest  promise.  Hosts  of  locusts  ap- 
peared on  a sudden  and  covered  the  land.  The  in- 
habitants went  out  immediately  to  protect  their 
fields,  but  though  they  collected  as  much  as  57 
quintals  of  * these  devourers  every  day,  the  number 
did  not  seem  decreased.  They  were  as  yet  small, 
but  their  devastations  were  most  alarming,  and  it 
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Was  apprehended  the  heat  would  enlarge  both  their 
size  and  numbers.  They  had  only  attacked  the 
grass,  but  the  com  was  expected  to  fall  next  a prey 
to  their  rapacity. 

La  Fayette.  In  page  317  of  the  present  volume, 
is  a note  of  the  illustrious  Fayette  to  the  attorney 
general,  requesting  that  a prosecution  may  not  be 
instituted  on  account  of  certain  libels  said  to  have 
been  published  against  him.  A Pans  paper  notic- 
ing that  request,  royally  says — M.  Lallan,  the  at- 
torney-general, having  seen  the  rhodomontading 
letter  directed  to  him  by  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
has  sent  an  answer,  in  which  he  informs  the  sturdy 
republican,  that  the  prosecution  against  the  libeller 
had  been  undertaken,  not  on  his  account  merely, 
but  for  the  interest  of  society,  which  requires  that 
libels  should  be  punished.  The  letter  concludes 
w ith  a well  merited  sneer  at  the  superabundant 
sensibility  of  the  marquis.  “The  generosity  of  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette  need  not  then  be  alarmed  by 
an  action  over  which  he  has  no  power,  and  in  which 
the  public  administration  counts  private  interest  as 
nothing.” 

ITALY. 

A Paris  paper  says — A woman  ofVerdi,  in  Italy, 
was  delivered  of  5 male  children,  2 of  them  are 
dead,  but  3 of  them  are  still  living.  In  the  time  of 
Adrian,  a woman  of  Alexandria  was  delivered  also 
of  5 sons,  all  of  whom  lived  to  a good  age. 

NOVA  8COTTA. 

A Halifax  paper  of  the  21st  ult.  says  that  by  the 
packet  just  arrived,  orders  had  been  received  “for 
the  immediate  discharge  of  almost  every  person 
employed  in  his  majesty’s  navy  yard  and  hospital. 
— Those  establishments  are  no  longer  to  be  kept 
up.  The  ships  of  war  on  this  station  are  in  future 
to  receive  at  Bermuda  whatever  repairs  they  may 
require.” 

gOUTB  AMERICA. 

We  do  not  much  like  to  give  articles  of  news  from 
Venezuela — both  parties  tell  the  most  abominable 
falsehoods  with  the  gravity  of  Castillians,  and  we 
know  net  what  to  believe:  but  it  seems  fliat  gen. 
Marino  lately  defeated  the  royalists  under  col.  Cor- 
rea, and  killed  1000  of  them,  besides  the  wound- 
ed and  prisoners.  The  battle  took  place  at  Chap- 
paco,  in  Barcelona. 

A letter  from  St.  Barts,  gives  news  via  St.  Eusta- 
tius,  that  Brion  had  lately  touched  at  the  latter  in 
a late  English  frigate  of  32  guns  (his  flag  ship) 
9 brigs,  11  schooners  and  a number  of  gun  boats; 
reported  to  have  on  board  2500  English,  Irish  and 
Scotch, 500  German,  350  Indian  troops,  all  in  fine  or. 
der,  supposed  to  be  destined  to  attack  JLaguira.  A 
subsequent  report  states  that  the  troops  amounted 
to  only  1100  men,  and  that  they  had  attacked  and 
oaptured  Barcelona. 

Com.  Jolev  and  gen.  Arismendiaresaidtobe  under 
arrest,  for  conspiracy — the  belief  is  given  out  that 
they  will  be  shot. 

Many  prizes  have  recently  been  sent  into  Marga- 
refta — chiefly  captured  under  the  flag  of  Artigas. 

A privateering  vessel,  under  many  names,  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  Artigas  and  others,  commanded  by  a 
villain  named  Alvara,  among  acts  of  supreme  ras- 
cality, lately  captured  a Portuguese  brig  mounting 
6 12  pounders,  with  a crew  of  12  men  and  fifteen 
passengers,  the  latter  chiefly  -women.  After  a varie- 
ty of  usage  disgraceful  to  the  human  character, 
they  forced  the  men  and  the  passengers  into  an  open 
boat,  and  then  set  them  adrift  on  the  wide  ocean 
with  a very  small  stock  of  provisions,  and  at  a mo- 
ment before  a tremendous  gale  came  on,  which 
it  was  evident  was  approaching! 


The  government  of  Chili  has  instructed  lord 
Cochrane  to  leave  Payta  or  some  other  port  of  his 
selection,  open  for  the  whale  ships  to  procure  their 
necessary  supplies. 

• The  British  merchants  in  Chili,  were  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  blockade,  and  in  particular  be- 
cause no  time  had  been  allowed  them  to  take  away 
their  property — and  they  intend  to  make  a remon- 
strance about  it  to  their  government. 

“Lord  Cochrane  is  represented  as  hostile  to  the 
American  interest,  and  encouraging  desertion  of 
their  seamen,  while  his  conduct  in  that  respect  to 
the  Britisl^Js  said  to  he  different. 

“The  Macedonian,  captain  Downes,  sailed  from 
Valparaiso  on  the  25th  of  May  for  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

“News  has  been  received  at  Valparaiso  of  tbe 
American  brig  Cossack  having  been  forcibly  taken 
possession  of  in  1818,  by  the  commandant  at  Mare- 
han,  the  cargo  disposed  of  and  the  captain  and  crew 
kept  in  captivity.  It  was  supposed  captain  Downs 
would  reclaim  those  persons  and  tlj/  property  thus 
wantonly  plundered,  and  punish  the  perpetrators. 

“Before  sailing,  the  government  of  Chili  request- 
ed of  captain  Downes  that  he  would  not  proceed  to 
Lima,  if  he  Gould  for  the  present  suspend  it,  con- 
sistent with  orders  from  his  government,  and  it  was 
supposed  he  would  comply  with  their  wishes. 

Constitiition  of  the  united  provinces  of  Rio  de  la 
j Plata.  The  following  sketches  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, proclaimed  on  the  25th  of  May  last,  in  the 
absence  of  the  entire  instrument,  may  be  accepta- 
ble to  all  who  are  pleased  to  observe  the  march  of 
this  new  people  to  a regularly  organized  and  inde- 
pendent government.  The  outlines  boldly  strike 
for  freedom. 

“ The  legislative  power  is  invested  in  a national* 
congress,  to  be  composed  of  two  houses— a house 
of  representatives  and  a senate.  The  house  of  re- 
presentatives to  be  composed  of  deputies  sent  by 
the  states,  and  each  state  is  to  elect  adeputy  for  ever 
ry  20,000  inhabitants. 

“None  will  be  admitted  to  be  a deputy  if  he  has 
not  been  seven  years  a citizen,  26  years  of  age, 
owning  property  to  the  amount  of  4000  dollars,  of 
exercising  an  useful  profession. 

“Tiie  functions  of  a deputy  will  last  4 years.  The 
house  of  representatives  only  has  the  initiative  in  all 
questions  of  taxes;  has  the  power  of  accusing  the 
members  of  the  three  great  bodies,  the  ministers  of 
state,  the  ambassadors,  the  bishops,  the  generals, 
governors,  and  supreme  judges,  for  all  crimes  of 
treason,  mismanagement  of  the  public  money,  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution,  &c.  The  senators  will  b6 
named  by  the  provinces,  and  each  province  will 
have  an  equal  number  of  senators.  None  will  be 
admitted  to  be  a senator  if  he  be  not  30  years  of  age, 
has  not  tieen  a citizen  nine  years,  if  he  be  not  owner 
of  some  property  to  the  amount  of  8000  dollars,  of 
does  not  exercise  a profession  commanding  respect. 

“The  functions  of  the  congress  to  make  laws,  to 
declare  war,  make  peace,  establish  duties,  to  decree 
taxes  to  be  levied  equally  all  over  the  union  for  a 
time  not  to  exceed  two  years. 

“The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  nation 
will  be  invested  in  the  person  of  a director.  None 
will  be  elected  director  if  he  does  not  enjoy  the 
rights  of  a citizen,  be  not  a citizen  born,  lias  not 
been  a resident  for  six  years  before  his  election, 
and  if  he  be  not  35  years  of  age.  The  director  is 
the  supreme  chief  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces. 

“ The  nation  has  the  right  of  amending  the  con- 
st! ution,  taking  care  to  observe  the  constitutional 
forms.  All  men  are  equal  before  the  law.  The 
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press  is  free.  Private  actions,  when  injuring-  nobody,  | 
are  subject  only  to  the  tribunal  of  God.  Every  one ! 
may  do  all  that  is  not  prohibited  by  the  laws,  and 
may  dispense  with  all  that  the  laws  do  not  require. 
The  dwelling-  of  a citizen  is  a sacred  asylum,  not  to 
be  violated  without  crime,  See/' 

Gen  San  Martin  is  reported  to  have  collected 
10,000  men,  near  3t.  Jago,  to  act  against  Upper  Peru. 
He  vvas  expected  at  Buenos  Ayres. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  arrived  at 
Washington  city  or  Sunday  morning  last.  The  se- 
cretary of  the  navy  has  also  returned  to  the  seat  of 
government. 

The  Danish  sloop  of  war  Diana,  of  20  guns  and  130 
men,  arrived  New-York,  August  5th,  in  13  days  from 
St.  Thomas. 

The  rot  is  said  to  be  making  sad  work  among 
the  cotton,  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  southern  states. 

Hot  -weather.  The  thermometer  at  Salem,  Mass, 
stood  as  follows— on  the  29th  July  at  92;  on  the 
30th,  95;  on  the  3ist  99;  on  the  1st  of  Aug.  at  101!!! 
on  the  2nd,  at  93.  So  much  heat  was  never  before 
noticed  in  the  country. 

Lightning.  There  has  been  we  believe,  an  unusu- 
al descent  of  the  electric  fluid,  this  season,  in  the 
- U.  States.  The  following  notice  shews  a wonder- 
ful escape  from  the  effects  of  it — In  a late  thunder 
storm  at  Salem,  Mass,  a shoe  was  ripped  from  the 
foot  of  a woman,  by  lightning  and  completely  de- 
stroyed, without  doing  any  injury  to  her  person. 

Murder.  The  body  of  a man  with  the  head,  arms 
and  one  leg  recently  cut  off,  with  some  sharp  in- 
strument, and  stabbed  in  the  right  breast  apparently 
with  a sword,  floated  ashore  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.  on 
the  5th  inst.  The  Jury  thought  he  had  not  been 
killed  more  than  48  hours,  some  thought  not  more 
than  24.  A brig  that  seemed  full  of  men,  was  off 
the  shore  two  days  previous. 

The  whale  fishery.  It  is  said  that  GO  American 
fillips  are  now  in  the  Pacific  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Macedonian  will  be  of 
essential  service  to  them. 

Frauds  in  tobacco.  The  inspector  of  tobacco  at 
New  Orleans,  has  found  llhhds  of  tobacco  with 
heads  so  thick  that  those  of  one  hhd.  weighed  194 
lbs.  He  has  very  properly  published  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  put  it  up. 

Barge  navigation.  Col.  Atkinson  has  fitted  wheels 
to  the  barges  that  are  conveying  the  soldiers  up  the 
Missouri,  to  be  worked  by  the  men.  It  answers 
much  better  than  oars  to  propel  the  boats  against 
the  current,  and  promises  to  be  highly  advantage  - 
• ous  in  the  navigation  of  falling  streams. 

Holston  river,  Tennessee.  A number  of  hands  are 
now  employed  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  the 
boat  navigation  ofthisrirer. 

From  the  Boston  Gazette.  «A  gentleman  on  his 
•return  from  the  western  country,  informs  us,  that 
while  passing  through  Tennessee,  he  met  a travel- 
ling house,  drawn  by  six«*horses,  two  stories  high, 
and  containing  three  families,  of  29  persons  in  the 
whole.  They  reported  themselves  from  the  district 
of  Maine,  bound  to  Alabama,  where  they  intended 
to  inhabit  the  same,” 

Maine.  The  majority  in  favor  of  separation  is 
supposed  to  be  about  ten  thousand — only  1,500  were 
required.  So  the  act  will  take  place. 

Alabama.— AX  the  late,  sale  of  town  lots  in  the 
.town  of  Cahaba,  (the  spot  selected  for  the  seat  of 
governmentof  the  future  9tate  of  Alabama)  some 
of  the  lots,  Unimproved  of  course,  as  the  place  is  yet 


but  a plantation,  or  piece  of  woods,  sold  as  highaa 
g>5,025;  and  184  lots,  the  number  sold,  brought 
upwards,  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  C hockta-ws.  An  arrangement  is  now  making 
with  this  tribe  of  Indians  for  the  cession  of  a large 
tract  of  country  in  exchange  for  lands  on  the  Arkan- 
saw.  The  Cherokees,  it  will  be  recollected,  made  a 
similar  exchange  some  time  ago.  It  appears  that 
the  lands  ceded  by  the  latter  have  been  intruded 
upon,  and  that  Mr.  Meigs,  agent  for  the  nation, 
has  given  notice  that  unless  such  intruders  were  re- 
moved on  the  1st  of  last  month,  that  he  should  ap- 
ply to  gen.  Jackson  to  drive  them  off. 

The  tortoise.  From  the  Village  Record,  publish - 
ed  at  West- Chester,  Pa.  addresscifyo  the  editor — “As 
tortoises  have  been  noticed  in  the  Record,  l send  a 
small  statement  of  one  I found  a few  days  ago. 
It  was  marked  1744,  with  the  letters  P.  1).  said  to 
have  been  cut  by  Philip  Dunn.  I am  told  he  has 
been  dead  fifty  years.  It  was  found  on  the  planta- 
tion of  Enos  Wiiliamson,  near  the  line  of  John  Hun- 
ter. I was  enquiring-  of  Hunter  how  long  he  could 
remember  it;  he  told  me  for  forty  years,  and  I have 
found  it  frequently  within  the  last  thirteen  years. 

CANAL  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Mu.  Editor. — Seeing  in  your  paper  of  yester- 
day some  observations  on  the  project  of  a passage 
to  the  Pacific  ocean  by  means  of  a canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  brings  to  the  mind  a proposition 
made  to  the  king  of  Spain,  by  Sr.  Dn.  Salvador  St. 
Martin,  the  bishop  of  Chiapa,  who  resides  in  Ciudad 
Real,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province.--  West 
of  this  city,  the  river  Goazacealcos,  takes  its  rise, 
and  running  east,  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

: about  thirty  leagues  east  of  Vera  Cruz;  it  has  ten 
and  twelve  feet  water  on  its  bar,  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  craft  of  four  or  five  feet  up  to  the  above  city. 
East  of  the  said  city,  the  river  (or  a stream  which 
; empties  into  the  river,)  Chimilapa  takes  its  rise,  and 
taking  a westerly  direction,  empties  into  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  at  the  port  of  Tahuantipa,  which  is  a 
good  harbor  for  large  ships,  and  the  river  is  navi- 
gable for  craft  of  four  or  five  feet,  up  to  the  above 
city  of  Ciudad  Real;  the  two  rivers  passing  each 
other  at  or  near  the  city  in  a parallel  line,  at  the 
distance  of  only  seven  miles  from  each  other;  nei- 
ther of  them  have  falls  to  impede  their  navigation, 
and  the  ground  through  which  a canal  would  have 
to  be  cut  to  connect  the  two  rivers  is  neither  moun- 
tainous nor  rocky. 

I have  seen  a minute  description  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  countries  through  which  they  pass,  contain- 
ed in  a petition  to  the  king  of  Spain,  begging  per- 
mission to  cut  the  above  canal;  it  was  presented  in 
1816,  and  contained  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  two  oceans  might  be 
connected.  The  petition  met  with  an  utter  denial 
from  the  king  of  Spain.  Had  it  been  granted,  the 
intention  of  those  concerned  was  to  have  steam 
boats  employed  between  the  two  oceans,  which 
would  have  made  a voyage  in  much  less  time 
than  it  occupies  between  this  and  Louisville,  and 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Goazacealcos  is  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  days  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  may  we  not  with  propriety  hope  that 
Spanish  America  will  soon  shake  oft' the  European 
yoke,  when  she  will  be  at  liberty  to  make  improve- 
ments for  her  own  benefit  without  consulting  those 
who  have  no  rule  of  government  but  their  own 
jealous  fears.  Should  such  a communication  be 
opened  between  the  two  oceans,  what  calculations 
can  realize  the  future  grandeur  of  New  Orleans? 

New- Orleans  paper'. 
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The  article  below,  headed  “Bank  of  the  United 
States”  will  on  account  of  the  facts  it  exhibits,  claim 
a considerable  share  of  the  public  attention.  The 
editor  exceedingly  regrets  that  he  is  prohibited, 
and  perhaps  ought  to  be;  from  giringthe  article  in 
ertenso  from  which  these  facts  are  derived;  but  he 
presumes  that,  as  to  the  regulations  of  the  bank 
and  the  consequent  embarrassments  of  the  treasury, 
nothing  will  be  denied.  They  come  from  the  very 
best  source  of  in  formation. 

Common  honesty.  We  have  sometimes]  thought 
that  we  would  notice  all  the  counterfeiters  and 
counterfeit  bank  notes  which  we  observed  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  We  cannot  right- 
fully do  it;  fora  useful  notice  of  such  things  would 
occupy  a page  or  two  almost  every  week,  so  nu- 
merous are  the  cases  that  occur,  so  many  are  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  business.  But  tills  we  shall 
speedily  do — induce  the  people,  if  we  can,  to  con 
sider  the  directors  of  a hank  as  infamous, — if,  know- 
ing that  counterfeits  on  their  institution  are  cir- 
culated, they  do  not  come  forward  and  officially 
put  the  people  on  their  guard  against  them,  instead 
of  endeavoring  to  hush  up  the  matter  as  hitherto, — 
preferring  that  honest  men  should  be  swindled, 
rather  than  that  the  circulation  of  their  notes  should 
be  impeded. 


JUnk  of  the  United  States. 

“When  the  searching:  eye  of  heai’n  is  hi<t 
B>-hrd  the  glob-  a:nl  lights  th:  lower  world, 

Then  thieves  aosl  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 

In  murders  anti  in  outrage  bloody  here; 

Bui  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
lit  fire*  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 

And  dirts  his  light  through  ev’ry  guilty  hole, 

Then  murders,  (reasons,  and  detested  sins. 

The  cloak  of  night  being  plucktfrout  oif  their  backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  thsniselves.” 

. King  Richard  IF. 

The  developements  made  since  the  matter  was 
first  agitated,  of  the  composition  and  character  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  justifies  the  application 
of  our  motto  to  its  course  of  proceedings,  from  the 
date  of  its  institution  to  the  present  day,- except 
• so  far  as  the  last  line  of  the  abstract  may  be  con- 
strued into  a shew  of  compunction  for  offences  com- 
mitted. The  bank  being  soul-less , cannot  feel  shame ! 

Never  did  an  institution  exist  that  more  com- 
pletely blasted  the  public  expectation,  than  this  bank 
lias  done.  Its  policy*,  though  founded  upon  oppo- 
site extremes,  has  been  equally  mischievous  or 
malevolent.  The  original  purpose  of  its  framers 
was  to  get  money — the  object  of  its  present  managers 
is  to  acquire  power.  The  former  was  a desperate 
set  o\  speculators—  the  other  is  a conclave  of  tyrants. 
Gold  was  the  god  that  the  first  worshipped,  - the 
second  gives  up  all  to  ambition.  Cxsur  or  nothing, 
is  the  device  inscribed  on  the  entrance  of  their 
council  chamber.  That  eight  or  ten  irresponsible 
and  truly  contemptible  individuals,  unknown  out  of 
the  streets  that  lead  from  their  counting  houses  to 
the  bank,  mayruleand  will  rule  thejroremw^wiofthe 
United  states,  is  tome  undoubted — if  the  strongarm 
of  the  people  is  not  spoed'ly  interposed.  I say  of 
the  people , for  I have  little  faith  in  the  executive  or 
in  congress  regardmgthis  matter,  unless  urged  to 
action  bv  public  opinion.  I am  not  about  to  charge 
any  with  carrupion — but  do  know  that  a great  deal  1 
Voi-.Xva  


j of  intrigue  is  going  on,  and  think  it  not  very  deli- 
cate that  members  of  congress,  being  heavy  stock- 
holders in  the  bank,  should  again  vote  on  their  owi 
case,  as  some  did  at  the  last  session. 

When  this  bank  was  ‘first  started,  enormously 
forced  dividends  of  profits  was  the  grand  object,— 
that  the  stockholders  who  had  never  paid  for  their  slock 
might  sell  it  out  advantageously:  they  therefore  de- 
sired that  about  forty  persons  might  be  authorized 
to  sign  its  notes,  to  fill  up  the  circulation  of  the. 
country!  But  the  mighty  bubble  bursted,  and  the 
devotees  of  avarice  tumbled  pell-mell  from  the 
heaven  which  they  thought  they  hail  gained, — as 
Mdton  describes  it,  that  the  spirits  from  the  lover 
world  were  sent  back  “to  the  p!ac  • from  whence 
they  came;” — but  in  their  fall  they  severely  wound- 
ed the  national  reputation  and  exhibited  scene-, 
of  individual  misdoings  that  astonished  us  ali. 
After  this  a new  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  took  place— a policy  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  original  makersofthe  bank",  was  speedi- 
ly adopted  and  is  still  persevered  in.  It  now  issue* 
none  of  its  own  notes.  Present  pecuniary  profit  is  sa- 
crificed to  concentrate  u power  to  command  it  here- 
after— to  regulate  the  transactions  of  indivitfu.ds^- 
to  govern  the  money  matters  of  the  nation— to  elect 
presidents  of  the  United  Siaes  and  enact  lavs  for  i he 
government  of  the  people,  which  judges  shall  declare 
to  be  “constitutional,”  though  known  to  he  so 
enacted.  Whether  these  magnificent  designs  w ill  he 
accomplished  or  not,  a little  time  will  determine. 
We  have  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  but  that  thev 
are  aimed  at.  Few  have  estimated  the  mo.ul  force 
which  a command  of  the  circulating  medium' of  a 
country  confers.  It  makes  the  creature  greater 
than  the  creator;  and  it  is  a creature  without  feel- 
ing or  remorse. 


Certain  tacts  have  711st  reached  me  from  a source 
in  which  I have  as  much  confidence  as  if  the  con- 
fession were  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
me  in  person,  that  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
is  already  in  a subservient  condition  to  the  bank. 
Tn  April  last,  the  bank  resolved,  that  it  would  not  re- 
ceive of  a ovF.RN7.rhST  ITS  OWN  bids  and  credit  them  as 
cash,  except  when  tendered  at  the  places  at  which 
they  were  payable;  — that  it  would  not  pay  the  trkarc- 
”T  ,)KAFT*  at  “ny  place  “required,”  except  the  pub- 
he  monies  had  accumulated  thereto  a sufficient  amount, 
unless  upon  a notice  given  to  allow  the  bank  time  to  do 
so,  ' 7i  oo>n»r eh ct at  principles,  &c.  TO  ALL  WHICH 
THE  SECRETARY  SUBMITTED! 


Every  body  knows  andfeels  the  grand  deception  of 
this  institution,  as  to  its  pretension  to  furnish  a cir 
dilating  medium,  of  an  equal  and  certain  value  in 
all  pans  of  the  United  States;  but  things  like  the 
preceding,  in  regard  to  the  government,  were  hard- 
ly expected  by  any  to  happen  so  soon.  Let  us  see 
what  the  charter  of  the  bank  says  on  this  subject: 

The  following  are  the  14th  and  15th  sections  of 
the  act; 

‘‘Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  bills 
or  notes  of  the  said  corporation,  originally  made 
payable,  or  which  shall  have  become  payable  ou 
demand,  shad  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the 
United  States,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  act  of 
congress.  t * 
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“Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  evaded,  That  during- , 
t ie  continuance  of  this  act,  and  whenever  required 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  said  corpora- 
tion shall  give  the  necessary  facilities  for  transfer- 
ring the  public  funds  from  place  to  place,  within  the 
United  States' or  territories  thereof,  and  for  distri- 
buting the  same  in  payment  of  the  public  creditors, 
without  charging  commissions  or  claiming  allowance 
on  account  of  difference  of  exchange,  and  shall  also 
do  and  perform  the  several  and  respective  duties  of 
the  commissioners  of  loans  for  the  several  states,  or 
anv  one  or  more  of  them,  whenever  required  by 
•Lw.”  * 

By  the  14th  section,  the  valuable  preference  is 
given  to  the  bills  of  this  bank,  that  they  shall  here - 
ceived  in  all  payments  to  the  TJnited  States — it  follows, ! 
that  they  are  paid  as  cash  to  the  United  States;  but  J 
according  to  the  preceding  regulation  of  the  direc-  j 
tors  of  the  bank,  they  are  not  cash  to  the  United  | 
States,  except  at  the  places  whereat  they  are  re-j 
spccti  vely  payable!  Thus,  a note  issued  from  the  ; 
office  at  New  Orleans  may  be  paid  as  money  for| 
debts  due  to  the  United  States  at  the  office  in; 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  which  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury cannot,  draw  for  on  Portsmouth,  as  cash.  The 
office  there  receives  the  notes  of  that  at  New  Or- 
leans as  a special  deposit,  and  will  pay  the  draft  out 
of  such  deposit  only.  T he  embarrassments  to  the 
people  by  this  lop-sided  conduct,  have  only  one  re- 
medy— if  the  secretary  continy.es  to  succumb  and 
thus  unjustly  to  favor  the  bank:  this  remedy  is,  to 
protest  the  drafts  of  the  United  States*  unless  paid 
in  cash,  as  has  happened  at  Chillicothe!*  This  will 
bring  the  U.  S.  in  for  damages,  and  we  shall  see 
whether  congress  has  spirit  enough  to  resist  such 
outrageous  proceedings.  Half  a dozen  cases  of 
this  kind  will  fix  the  business,  and  determine  whe- 
ther the  bank  is  to  govern  the  government,  or  not; 
and  certainly  half  a dozen  men  dealing  with  the 
United  States,  may  be  found  that  have  indepen- 
dence enough  to  do  ivhat  is  right. 

By  the  15th  section,  it  was  perfectly  understood 
that  the  bank  was  to  become  the  agent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  transferring  the  funds  of  the  go- 
vernement  from  one  part  of  the  union  to  another, 
without  delay  or  charge  for  so  doing.  Thus,  it 
was  supposed,  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
having  a credit  at  Chillicothe  might  draw  for  it  pay- 
able at  Boston,  without  further  ceremony.  But 
now  he  seems  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
writing  a letter  like  this  to  the  president  of  the 
bank  at  Philadelphia. — 

“Honored  Sir.  The  United  States  have  the  sum 
« of  Cg200,000  (or  two  millions)  lying  dormant  to 
“ government,  though  discounted  upon  by  your 
« 'office  at  Chillicothe — $2000  are  wanted  at  Boston 
« to  pay  off  the  mechanics  employed  in  the  navy 
« ya:  d.  As  these  people  have  families  and  are  bad- 
« ly  off  for  money,  be  pleased  to  inform  me,  as  soon  as 
«- your  attention  to  more  important  affairs  -will  admit  of, 
“ when  and  in  what  manner  I may  draw  for  the  said 
« $2000  on  Boston. 

(Signed,)  W.  H.  C 

* Detroit,-  July  3 0.  The  United  States  branch  bank 
at  Chillicothe  has  recently  refused  to  pay  a draft  to 
the  amount  of  about  $10,000  in  specie.  The  spe- 
cie was  as  we  are  informed,  wanted  by  gov.  Cass, 
to  fulfil  a stipulation  contained  in  some  of  the  Indian 
treaties.  Mr,  Robert  A.  Forsyth  of  this  city  was  the 
bearer  of  the  draft,  and  having  learnt  that  the  mo- 
ney would  not  be  paid  to  him^he  had  the  draft  pro- 
tested. 


Well — in  two  or  three  days,  or  two  or  three 
weeks,  as  th-  case  may  be,  after  the  receipt  of  this 
notice,  Mr.  Clieves  might  say  to  the  secretary — 
-The  balance  of  trade  between  Boston  and 
“ Chillicothe  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

**  Therefore,  on  “commercial  principles,”  you  can- 
“ not  expect  us  to  pay  your  draft  at  Boston  on  ac- 
“ count  of  your  deposit  at  Chillicothe;  but  having 
“ consulted  the  cashier  of  the  branch  at  Boston,  and 
“ being  greatly  disposed  to  accommodate  the  go- 
“ vernment,you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  for  the  $2000, 
“ as  desired,  three  months  hence! 

(Signed,)  L.  C.” 

WThat  a delectable  correspondence  have  we  suppo- 
sed!— But  upon  my  honor,  I solemnly  believe  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a fair  type  of  what  may  happen, 
nay,  perhaps  of  what  has  really  happened; — for 
the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  have  been 
exceedingly  embarrassed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
bank,  and  the  acquiesence  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  them-  I have  reason  to  speak  thus — 
I have  in  my  possession  -what  is  conclusive  evidence  to- 
me of  the  facts  that  1 have  insinuated. 

Are  the  people  prepared  to  bear  this?  Are 
they  content  to  see  their  government  crawling  at 
the  feet  of  this  abominable  institution?  Will  they 
stand  still  and  see  a monied  aristocracy  swallow 
up  the  dignity  of  the  constitution,  and  devour  indi- 
viduals by  its  tens  of  thousands? 

We  trust  that  some  member  of  congress  will  call 
for  the  -whole  correspondence  between  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank*  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
on  these  subjects.  Immense  advantages  have  been 
given  to  the  bank,  and  though  the  people  have 
been  cheated  of  their  just  expectations,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  government  should  be  thus  managed 
by  the  creature  which  intrigue  (l  will  not  say  bri- 
bery in  some  cases)  permitted  the  creation  of.  If 
at  the  present  time,  the  bank  can  prescribe  condi- 
tions to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  what  must  we 
expect  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  very  speedily, 
when  the  “ways  and  means”' of  government  will  oe 
much  less  productive  than  they  are  now,  and  its  re- 
venue becomes  more  difficult  to  collect— as  every 
, one  sees  must  happen,  without  some  material 
change  in  our  internal  policy  to  foreign  relations? 


Emigration  Table. 

Amount  of  foreign  emigrants  whose  arrival  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  was  noticed  as  being 
reported  in  the  newspapers  received  at  the  office 
of  the  Register,  for  two  weeks,  ending  yester- 


lay  morning: 
From  Dundee  . 

. in  2 vessels,  36 

Halifax,  St.  John’s,  &c.  14 

586 

Liverpool,  . 

5 

137 

London  . 

. 2 

. 82 

Hull  . 

1 

55 

Havre 

. 1 

11 

Amsterdam  . 

2 

372 

Cork  . , 

. 1 

65 

Bremen 

1 

10 

Belfast 

1 

41 

At  New- York 
Philadelphia  . 
Baltimore  . 
Norfolk . 

. 538 
386  - 

. . 446 

. 65 

1 395 

1395 

*We  put  the  president  of  bank  first,  asberng  the, 
[most  important  person-.. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  the  half  of  tially  assisted,  in  most  cases.  Assuming  this  as  a 
these  noticed,  (and  we  put  down  the  particulars  of  fact,  it  appears  that  a full  pauper,  in  1789,  cost  37 
all  that  we  saw  reported,  to  form  the  preceding1  dollars,  yearly;  in  1797,  64  dollars;  in  1807,  65 
summary)  have  rea-  lied  the  United  States,  via  Nova  dollars;  in  1817,  90  dollars;  in  1818,  96  dollars. 
Scotia  and  New-Brunswick — there  is  also  a great  j But  there  must  be  a great  consumption  of  money 
influx  of  people  through  the  Canadas.  I in  supporting  the  establishment — the  paupers  them- 

The  above  is  certainly  short  of  the  real  number  I selves,  could  not  have  required  such  an  amount, 
that  arrived — in  the  absence  of  the  whole  facts,  it  Still,  the  facts  go  strongly  to  corroborate  our  calcu- 
may  serve  for  an  estimate.  It  probably  contains  about  lations,  which  give  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  each 
three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  actual  amount,  j individual  in  the  U.  States,  the  sum  of  seventy-six 
The  editor  of  an  eastern  paper,  noticing  a remark  | doUurs>  Per  annam*  See  Present  volume,  page  886. 

made  by  us,  says — “Mr.  Niles  gives  it  as  his  opinion  — — ~ 

that  the  emigrations  to  the  United  States  are  not  Anecdote  of  Geil.  Jackson. 

Jess  than  400  persons  a day-or  146  000  yearly  A ^llt|en,an  of  undoubted  veracity,  lu«  comma. 

•Itisue  known  u..  a g'i  ca  p ‘e  nicated  the  following  anecdotes  to  the  editor  of  the 

come  to  us  from  I. u rope  arrive  here  in  May,  June  ! rk(Hster.  b 

and  July.  The  editor  observed  that,  at  a certain  ’ 


period,  the  present  rate  of  emigration  might  be 
about  400  per  day;  but  he  never  said  or  supposed 
that  “146,000  arrived  yearly.”  He  hardly  believes 
that  20,000  ever  arrived  in  any  one  year;  and  the 
average  is  much  less. 

The  Canadian  editors  have  seized  upon  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Register,  headed  “want  of  employment” 
— see  page  356,  to  keep  the  “settlers”  who  arrive, 
from  passing  into  the  United  States.  We  frankly 
confess,  that  if  the  present  policy  of  government 
continues,  we  do  not  want  an  accession  of  popula- 
tion to  our  large  cities  and  well  peopled  districts. 


Pauper  Statistics. 

We  have  taken  much  pains,  at  different  times,  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  indivi- 
duals, with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
data  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of  political 
economy.  A writer  in  the  Aurora — but  for  pur- 
poses different  from  those  to  which  we  wish  to  ap- 
ply it,  gives  the  following  table  respecting  the  pau- 
pers maintained  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  22  years: 


DATES. 

Paupers  in 
Alms  House. 

Paupers 
pensioned 
in  the  city. 

Poor  Tax. 

1789 

417 

Nearly  the 

22,933  33 

1790 

416 

same. 

21,333  33 

1791 

349 

21,333  33 

1797 

417 

40,000 

1800 

699 

50,000 

1801 

610 

75,000 

1802 

527 

60,000 

1803 

544 

75,000 

1804 

606 

70,000 

1805 

653 

90,000 

1806 

763 

90,000 

1807 

927 

89,661 

1808 

1078 

91,100 

1809 

1320 

83,000 

1810 

1294 

88,000 

1811 

1294 

88,000 

1812 

837 

102,595 

1813 

750 

89,604 

1814 

736 

100,938 

1815 

7 2& 

109,938 

1816 

77  8 

100,101 

1817 

778 

110,101 

1818 

934 

135,104 

When  Hillisajo,  the  famous  Indian  chief,  with  hjs 
companion,  came  on  board  our  gun-boat  supposing 
it  to  be  British,  and  was  detained,  a kind  of  stocks 
were  put  upon  his  feet  to  prevent  his  escape,  his 
daring  and  adventurous  spirit  being  well  known  to 
the  officer.  He  looked  mournfully  upon  them,  and. 
then  putting  his  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  address- 
ing the  officer,  said,  “The  prince  regent  put  epau- 
lets here — you  put  stocks  there,”  pointing  to  his 
feet. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  gen.  Jackson  ordered 
these  Indians  to  be  executed;  when  it  was  reported 
to  him  that  they  were  dead,  it  was  asked,  “what 
shall  we  do  with  the  bodies — shall  they  be  thrown 
into  the  river?”  “No” — said  the  general  indig- 
nantly, “they  have  ceased  to  be  our  enemies;  let 
them  be  buried  as  decently  as  our  means  will  admit 
of.  See  that  it  is  done!” 


The  paupers  pensioned  out  of  the  alms-house, 


Mitigation  of  Slav  ery — Xo.  3. 

PROPOSITION  THE  FOURTH. 

“That  the  present  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the 
southern  states  should  not  be  extensively  support, 
ed, unless  efficient  provision  is  made  for  sc  parating 
the  free  negroes  from  those  who  are  not — :.,e 
mixture  is  fatal  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
bolh,  and  at  open  war  with  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  white  population;  and 
must  remain  so,  until  the  practices  recommended 
in  the  second  proposition  have  had  operation.” 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  say  much  on  this 
proposition,  for  the  facts  that  belong  to  it  are  self- 
evident  to  every  person  who  has  resided  in  those 
districts  of  our  country  in  which  many  freed  blacks 
are  mixed  with  numerous  slaves.  In  Baltimore,  es- 
pecially, we  see  the  mischevious  effects  of  such 
mixtures  at  almost  every  step  that  we  take.  The 
free  negroes,  in  no  respect,  as  to  their  standing 
in  the  opinion  ofthe  white  people, having1  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  slaves,  are  necessarily  without  the 
moral  force  we  have  spoken  of,  to  elevate  their  con- 
dition. Slaves  are  their  associates,  and  the  state  of 
debasement  continues  in  its  fullest  strength  and 
vigor.  To  this  is  added  numerous  petty  thefts  and 
other  crimes  to  which  either  party  would  be  less 
liable,  it  it  were  separated  from  the  other.  In  his 
hours  of  relaxation,  the  slave  seeks  the  house  ofthe 
freed  negro  as  an  asylum,  and  in  return  for  it,  too 
frequently  brings  with  him  the  property  of  his  mas- 
ter to  contribute  his  share  to  the  feast,  and  frolick. 
This  intercourse  leads  to  many  other  vicious  habits, 
and  whatever  of  virtuous  principles  that  belonged 
to  either  class,  are  banished  by  sensualities  indulged. 


though  said  to  be  in  amount  “nearly  the  same”  as  ; Such,  indeed,  in  the  present  benighted  state  of  his 
those  maintained  in  it,  we  have  reason  to  believe  jmind,  are  the  chief  tilings  which  the  negro  can  en 
do  not  cost  more  than  half  as  much,  being  but  par-  'joy;  and  most  of  his  actions  lead  to  the  gratification 
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of  his  passions — he  knows  of  little  else  worth  seek- 
ing- after. 

With  the  facts  before  us,  that  the  free  negroes 
of  Baltimore  (and  we  believe  it  is  so  every  where) 
have  less  virtue  than  the  slaves,  and  in  no  other 
leading  quality  differ  from  them  except  in  being 
more  impudent  in  wrong,  and  less  careful  of  con- 
cealing their  evil  propensities,'  -we  have  not  view- 
ed the  regulations  of  some  of  the  states  for  expell- 
ing the  freed  blacks  with  the  same  horror  that 
others  have  done, — though  it  is  impossible  that  -we 
should  approve  of  them,-  and  the  spirit  and  character 
they  bear  are  unjust  beyond  what  even  the  laws  of 
self-preservation,  as  applicable  to  this  case,  will  ad- 
mit of.  Hence  it  is  that  the  condition  of  the  5th 
proposition  naturally  comes  hefore  us,  as  follows: 
“That  the  states  in  which  slavery  is  not  allowed, 
should  offer  every  reasonable  facility  and  encou- 
ragement to  free  people  of  color  wishing  to  reside 
therein;  and  adopt  some  measures  to  lessen  the 
prejudices  and  antipathies  of  the  whites,  in  qua- 
lifying the  blacks  to  attain  a respectable  standing 
in  society.” 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  may  be  consider- 
ed “reasonable  facilities”  in  tills  case.  No  laws  ex- 
ist to  prevent  the  emigration  of  freed  blacks  to  the 
states  in  which  slavery  is  not  tolerated,  and  in  ge- 
neral, we  believe,  they  possess  common  political  ad- 
vantages with  the  white  people.  Public  opinion, 
must,  perhaps,  do  all  the  rest  that  it  can;  and  sudi 
persons  should  be  treated  like  rational  beings,  that 
they  maybe  encouraged  to  arrive  at  respectability. 
No  manner  of  inconvenience,  that  we  know  of,  ex- 
ists in  the  states  north  and  east  of  Delaware  on  ac- 
count of  these  people,  who  are  useful  as  laborers, 
and  many  of  them  have  deserved  and  obtained  the 
character  of  decent  and  honest  persons, — nor  is  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a considerable  in- 
crease of  their  numbers.  Their  effect  upon  the 
common  mass  of  the  population  cannot  be  great,  in 
any  respect. 

In  tli q present  state  of  the  blacks,  we  think  that  a 
regard  as  well  for  them  as  for  ourselves,  should  in- 
duce persons  disposed  to  liberate  them  in  the  south- 
ern states,  to  confine  their  solicitude  chiefly  to  the 
females,  including  a provision  for  the  removal  of  the 
girls  to  the  northern  states,  where  they  should  be 
bound  out  in  respectable  families.  The  simple  li- 
beration of  the  person  of  the  negro  does  little  for 
him — in  many  cases,  we  seriously  believe,  that  he 
is  injured  by  emancipation,  and  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety is  not  advantaged  the  least.  Suppose  that 
any  one  holding  slaves,  were  disposed  to  bear  a tes- 
timony against  the  practice,  and  to  benefit  his  ne- 
groes thus — the  males  to  be  sold  to  humane  masters, 
on  reasonable  terms,  conditioned  that  they  should 
not  be  disposed  of  out  of  the  new  family  they  enter- 
ed into,  Sic.  The  unmarried  females  of  10  years  old 
and  upwards,  to  be  immediately  free — and  all  the 
rest  ofthe  stock  of  females  then  existing  to  become 
so  at  10 years  of  age; — the  proceeds  ofthe  males 
sold  being  appropriated,  under  the  care  of  some 
honest  person  who  should  be  paid  for  his  trouble, 
to  the  removal,  education,  &c.  of  such  females,  on 
the  plan  proposed?  We  ask,  whether  the  great  pur- 
poses aimed  at,  in  emancipating  the  negroes  at  all, 
would  not  be  better  attained  and  more  surely  ac- 
complished by  such  a scheme  as  this,  than  by  the 
undistinguished  liberation  of  all  the  slaves  on  an 
estate?  Some  may  think  that  this  would  be  to 
“compromise  with  iniquity” — but  its  merits  will 
‘V©at  upon  the  good  hoped  for,  and  Ru  who  judges 


the  heart  will  appreciate  the  motives  that  influenc- 
ed it.  We  should  thus  evade  the  difficulties  im- 
posed by  local  laws  against  emancipation--we 
should  disperse  the  sources  of  population  and  strike 
efficiently  at  its  increase,  where  an  increase  is  to 
be  dreaded,  and  place  a barrier  to  the  vile  business 
of  kidnapping,  by  scattering  the  subjects  of  it 
through  the  country  parts  ofthe  non-slave-holding 
states.  The  chief  objection  is  in  the  separation  of 
children  from  their  parents;  but  this  would  cause 
only  a small  degree  of  affliction,  if  the  blacks  were 
satisfied  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  took  place. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  way  in  which  the  work 
can  be  accomplished,  according  to  the  existing 
state  of  our  laws,  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  the 
undeniably  debased  condition  ofthe  slaves. 

We  have  thus  passed  through  the  series  propos- 
ed and  given  our  sentiments  freely  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  the  means  of  mitigating  its  evils.  In 
some  respects,  we  have,  no  doubt,  differed  with 
the  received  opinions  of  some  of  the  friends  of 
emancipation;  but  if  we  have  said  one  word  that 
any  person  can  construe  into  a desire  to  maintain 
the  system,  we  shall  always  regret  it.  Nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  our  intention.  But  the  me* 
rit  ofthe  matter  lies  in  this — slavery  does  exist,  and 
the  slaves  are  unfitted  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
through  the  policy  of  their  masters.  Freedom  to  live, 
without  the  means  of  gettinga  living,  is  an  empty 
gift;  and  we  owe  much  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the 
degraded  African  race.  Our  safety  and  their  hap- 
piness are  closely  allied.  Would  it  not  be  cruelty 
to  yoke  half  a dozen  unbroken  colts  to  a waggon,if 
we  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  ofthe  loss  of  proper- 
ty that  might  follow  the  proceeding?  Let  them  first 
be  taught  what  it  is  necessary  they  should  do,  before 
we  expect  them  to  do  it.  . The  blacks  in  the  United 
States  are  not  one  jot  or  tittle  more  rude  or  uncul- 
tivated than  our  own  immediate  ancestors  were, 
boastful  as  we  appear  of  our  accomplishments.  Let 
them  have  light  before  we  require  that  they  should 
see,  instruct  them  in  the  moral  and  civil  virtues  be- 
fore we  call  upon  them  to  exercise  their  reason 
about  them.  The  moral  jorce  which  alike  consti- 
tutes the  strength  of  nations  and  secures  the  safety 
of  individuals,  comes  from  th  hiking  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  exerting  it.  The  negroes  know  little  of  this. 
If  they  reason  at  all  in  respect  to  themselves  as 
slaves,  it  is  natural  that  the  worst  passions  should 
only  prevail  in  their  minds — it  is  nearly  impossible 
that  they  can  love  the  hand  that  smites  them  to  the 
earth,  and  imposes  burthens  upon  them  beyond  their 
strength  to  bear.  Vengeance  is  the  master  spirit 
that  operates.  And  -why  should  it  not  be  so?  Here  is 
the  question!  What  would  ive  do,  what  would  we 
think,  in  the  like  circumstances?  Certainly,  we  would 
“rebel,”  in  respect  to  our  own  favorite  dogma,  that 
‘ rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God ” — a dogma 
which,  with  less  than  a millioneth  part  of  the  provo- 
cation, we  have  acted  upon,  and  glory  in  it.  But 
the  wrong  of  slavery  is  not  doubted.  It  is  agreed 
that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  the  how  is  what  has 
perplexed  us,  beset  as  we  are  by  avarice  and  pre- 
judice. We  agree  also,  that  slavery  must  some  day 
end,  and  generally  look  to  its  accomplishment  by 
acts  of  violence.  Is  it  not  seriously  demanded  of 
us  to  guard  against  that  period — and,  in  obedience 
to  all  that  is  honorable,  all  that  is  just,  all  that  is  hu- 
mane, to  endeavor  to  do  away  the  causes  that  must 
and  will  inevitable  produce  scenes  ofhavoc  and  de- 
solation to  our  people,  such  as  the  locusts  of  Asia 
inflict  on  the  herbage,  as  though  the  country  had 
been  burned  with  fire? 
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Banks  and  Banking. 

“The  book.'” — Something  is  still  said  in  Philadel- 
phia about  the  book  found  in  the  office  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  at  Baltimore.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  eminent  appellation  of  this  thing  will  be 
Jost,  by  finding  three  or  four  similar  books  at  other 
places!  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  riva^Baltimore  in 

< speculation ! 

Glorious  conflagration.'  Bank  notes,  to  the  amount 
of  80,000,000  of  roubles,  were  burnt  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  26th  of  May,  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  sinking  fund. — But  there  is  a great  deal  of  this 
sort  of  work  to  do  in  Russia.  The  above  is  as  a drop 
in  a bucket. 

U.  States ' bank  stock  at  London , June  23 — 23  to 
23/.  10s.  with  dividend  from  January  last.  'I  hev  had 
not  learned  that  no  dividend  would  be  made. 

Wilson  Cary  Nicholas,  esq.  has  resigned  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  office  of  discount  and  deposit  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  at  Richmond. 

City  Bank  of  Baltimore, — T keyboard  of  directors 
elected  since  the  “blow  up”  of  this  bank,  have,  at 
length,  appointed  a day  for  laying  a statement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  before  the  stockholders 
— viz.  the 20th  of  October  next.  This  distant  date,  after 
so  long*  a delay,  has  excited  no  little  surprise;  but 
we  are  told  by  those  wre  have  a right  to  believe, 
that  the  books  and  accounts  of  this  bank  were  in 
such  a state  of  confusion,  that  an  earlier  period 
could  not  be  fixed  upon,  though  the  new'  cashier 
and  clerks,  (well  skilled  in  accounts)  had  la- 
bored and  were  yet  laboring  excessively,  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  state  of  the  bank  ! J ! 

The  stock  of  this  bank  is  quoted  by  the  brokers 
at  jgr  for  15  paid. 

Farmers * bank  of  Virginia. A number  of  the 

stockholders  in  the  Farmers  bank  of  Virginia,  have 
had  a meeting  in  Winchester,  at  which  they  passed 
resolutions  censuring  the  mother  board  of  directors 
tor  not  publishing  the  reasons  for  a failure  of  the 
last  dividend,  requiring  a reduction  of  the  salaries 
of  the  bank  officers,  and  expressing  their  sense  that 
no  one  individual  or  firm  ought  to  have  an  accom* 
modation  in  bank  exceeding  20,000  dollars. 

Jacob  Barker  has  published  a pamphlet  of  fifty 
pages  about  his  banking  matters,  &c.  We  under- 
stand, by  an  extract  from  it,  that  he  has  reinstated 
the  credit  of  the  Washington  and  Warren  bank,  but 
that  he  cannot  yet  fix  a time  when  he  will  pay  the 
notes  of  his  “Exchange  bank,”  though  he  says  that 
he  will  pay  them.  In  this  pamphlet  he  announces 
himself  as  a candidate  for  the'slate  senate! 

The  Silver  Lake  bank  has  stopped  payment.  The 
directors  say  that  they  will  pav  its  debts  promptly. 
The  editor  of  a Philadelphia  paper  offers  to  take  its 
notes  for  debts  due  to  him  at  50  per  cent,  discount. 

The  bank  oj  Washington , Pa.  is  preparing  to  close 
its  concerns.  A meeting  of  the  stockholders  for 
this  purpose  is  called  for  the  20th  of  next  month. 

Bank  of  St.  Louis.  The  stockholders  of  this  insti- 
tution are  invited  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  Sept, 
next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
continuing  or  closing  the  concerns  of  the  institution. 
May  the  latter  be  resolved  upon! 

Paper  money.  We  accidently  met  with  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
house  of  lords,  on  the  1st  of  June  1801— “The 
e*irl  of  Suffolk  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  subject  of  paper  currency,  which,  he  said,  w as 
so  immense  through  every  part  of  the  nation,  as  to 
lul  it  with  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the 
State  of  the  public  credit.  To  this  immense  circu- 


lation was  to  be  ascribed  the  high  price  or  provi- 
sions, which  continued  even  to  this  day  without  di- 
munition or  abatement.  lie  suggested  a restriction 
confining  the  issue  to  notes  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  fire  pounds.” 

The  Farmers * and  JWefhamcs * bank  of  Cincinnati 
suspended  specie  payments  on  the  29th  ult.  for  the 
second  time,  and  probably  for  the  last.  The  ar- 
rangement, by  which  it  received  the  treasury  de- 
posites  from  the  laud  office  in  that  city,  was  not  able 
to  save  the  institution. 

Kentucky.  The  friends  of  the  paper  system  are 
getting  up  some  meetings  in  that  state  to  encourage 
the  bank  of  Kentucky  to  “suspend  specie  pay- 
ments,” as  the  term  is  for  the  bankruptcy  ofbanks. 

Specie.  It  is  triumphantly  noticed  that  several 
vessels  have  lately  arrived  from  foreign  places  with 
specie.  It  will  always  come  to  us  when,  as  a re- 
mittance, it  is  no  more  valuable  to  us  than  foreign 
goods. 

North  Carolina  state  bank.  We  learn  by  way  of 
Petersburg,  that  this  bank  has  resolved  upon  an 
entire  suspension  of  specie  payments.  There  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation. 

The  JYIilton  bank,  of  Pennsylvania,  lias  stopped 
payment.  Its  notes  in  circulation  arc  said  to  be  55,000 
dollars,  and  the  debts  due  to  the  institution  to 
amount  to  190,000. 

Bad  times!  Honesty  has  fled  from  the  world,  and 
Sincerity  is  fallen  asleep— Piety  has  hidden  herself, 
and  Justice  cannot  find  the  w ay— the  Helper  is  not 
at  home,  and  Charity  lies  sick;  Benevolence  is  under 
arrest,  and  Faith  is  nearlv  extinguished;  the  Virtues 
go  a begging,  and  Truth  has  long  since  been  buried; 
Credit  is  turned  crazy,  and  Conscience  is  nailed  on 
the  wall. — Freeman's  Journal. 

A question  for  lawyers. — [A  communication  in  the 
Aurora.] — Suppose  a bank,  which  refuses  to  pay  its 
notes  in  the  lawful  currency  of  the  United  States, 
holds  the  promissory  note  of  an  individual,  who 
stops  payment— suppose  the  bank  brings  an  action 
against  the  individual  for  the  recovery  of  the 
amount  Qf  his  note,  and  when  the  cause  comes  on 
before  a court,  the  defendant  should  produce,  (no 
matter  where  he  got  it)  a promissory  note  drawn 
by  the  bank  for  the  same  amount,  accompanied  by 
a regular  protest  for  non  payment.  Could  the  ar- 
bitrators or  judges  refuse  to  allow  the  set  off?  Could 
they  compel  the  parties  to  cancel  or,  exchange  the 
notes  on  the  spot?  Could  they  oblige  the  defendant 
to  place  any  mark  upon  the  bank  note  bv  which  its 
subseqient  negociability  should  be  destroyed?  Or 
would  the  bank  be  obliged  to  advertise  and  caution 
the  public  against  receiving  it,  as  their  only  remedy 
against  being  obliged  to  pay  it  to  a third  person 
into  whose  hands  it  should  afterwards  fall? 

A case  ofthis  kind  would  make  a good  deal  of  bo- 
theration in  the  wigwam. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. — We  understand 
that  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  Washington,  of  tins 
place, influenced  by  the  unpleasant  incidents  which 
have  recently  occurred  in  some  of  the  banks  of  a 
neighboring  city,  as  well  as  by  general  principles, 
have  adopted  the  following  rule: 

“No  officer,  other  than  the  president,  shall  deal, 
either  for  himself  or  for  any  other,  excepting  this 
bank,  in  money,  bills  of  exchange,  merchandise, 
stock  of  the  United  States,  or  stock  of  any  company  [ 
incorporated  or  unincorporated:  provhlcd,  that  this 
resolution  shall  not  prevent  such  officer  from  sel- 
ling any  such  articles  as  he  may  now  possess,  or 
prohibit  any  purchase  thereof,  which  the  board, 
may  sanction  by  express  authority,  given  and  enter- 
ed on  the  journals,” 
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A rule  similar  to  that  above  recited,  and,  in  some 
respects,  even  more  rigorous,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  bank  of  the  United  States , for  the  government 
of  the  institution  and  its  branches.  It  is  presumed 
the  rule  will  become  general,  as  to  all  banking  in- 
stitutions. 

[rj  lf  a recent  failure  of  the  president  of  a cer- 
tain bank  had  been  known  at  the  time  the  preced- 
ing resolution  was  passed,  the  president  might  also 
have  been  restrained,  and  real  property  been  added 
to  the  list  of  things  prohibited.  A man  may  get  as 
mad  in  buying  lands  as  in  buying  stocks.] 


Army  of  the  United  States. 

Abstract  of  the  returns  laid  before  congress  at  its  last 
session,  shelving  the  force  and  distribution  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  &c.  January,  1819: 
Major  generals 
Brigadier  generals 
Aids  de  camp 
Adjt.  and  Inspec,  gen. 

Quartermaster  general  1 
Adjutant  generals 
Inspector  generals 
Assistant  Adj.  gen. 

Assistant  Inspec.  gen 
Deputy  Q.  Mi  gen. 

Assistant  do. 


Assistant  do. 

Paymaster  general 
Judge  advocates 
Surgeon  general 
Assistant  do. 

Post  surgeoiisSlBj  A 
Apothecary!  general 
Assistant  do. 

Com.  gen.  of  purchases 
Deputy  do. 

Assist,  com.  of  issues 
Store  keepers  * ] 
Conk!  gen.  of  supplies  1 
Chaplain  1 


Colonels 

6 

Lieut,  colonels 

6 

Majors 

10 

Adjutants 

14 

Quarter  masters 

12 

Paymasters 

3 

Surgeons 

12 

Surgeon’s  mates 

4 

Captains 

77 

First  lieutentants 

61 

Second  lieutenants 

55 

Third  lieutenants 

4 

Sergeant  majors 

8 

Q.  Master  sergeants  21 

Master  mechanics  ( 
and  armourers  J 

i 22 

Sergeants 

305 

Corporals 

292 

Musiciana 

. 252 

Mechanics  & artificers  216 

Matross,  privates,  < 
and  laborers,  j 

» 4070 

Sick,  aggregate. 

524 

In  arrest,  do. 

232 

On  extra  duty,  do. 
Absent 


177 

732 


Amount  of  gen.  staff,  134  Total  pres,  and  abs.  T6T6 
The  troops  are  stationed  at  a great  number  of 
posts  and  places,  along  the  maritime  and  inland 
frontiers,  &c, 

ORDNANCE. 

Return  of  ordnance  on  hand  at  the  military  posts  and 
depots  of  the  United  Stales,  from  returns  received 
at  the  ivair  department , up  to  the  30 th  Dec.  1818; 

Mounted.  Dismounted 

10  inch  mortars  * 44  71 

Battering  cannon,  42’s.,  32’s,  24’s  } 

and  18  V.  - $ * 7 

Field  cannon,  12’s  and  6’s  - - 344  621 

Howitzers,  8 and  5 8-10  inches,  - 80  115 

Columbiads,  100’s,  50*8,  42’s,  } - - . K 

32’s,  24’s,  and  18 ’s,  - - 5 45 

PAY  AND  SUBSISTENCE*— ESTIMATES  FOR  1819, 

Generals , &c. 

Pay  - - - - 21,744 

Subsistence  - 12,118 

Forage . - - - - 4,224 

Clothing,  (40  private  servants)  1,488 

■ 39,574 


*The  subsistence  in  the  particular  corps  or  depart- 
ments, does  not  include  that  of  the  privates,  which 
is  noticed  separately,  below. 


Adjt.  and  insp.  general’s  department — 

Pay 14,028 

Subsistence  - 6,354 

Forage  - 4,704 

Clotlnng,  (25  servants)  - 930 

Quarter  master  general’s  department — 


Pay  - 

- 

9,708 

Subsistence  - 

. 

4,015 

Forage 

. 

2,400 

Clothing,  (14  servants)  - 

- 

520 

master  general’s  department — 
Pay  - 

12,000 

Subsistence  - 

. 

7,154 

Forage  - 

1,824 

Clothing,  (34  servants) 

- 

1,264 

Commissary  general  of  purchases’  dept. — 


Pay  - 
Subsistence  - 
Clothing,  (20  servants) 


Commissary  general  of  subsistence’s  dept. — 


Pay  - 

Subsistence  - 
Forage  - 

Clothing,  (2  servants)  - 

Ordnance  department — 

Pay  - 

Subsistence  - 
Forage  - 

Clothing,  (18  servants) 

Medical  department — 

Pay  - - - 

Subsistence  - - 

Forage 

Clothing,  (75  servants) 

Corps  of  engineers — 

Pay  - - - 

Subsistence  - 
Forage  - 

Clothing,  (41  servants) 

Regiment  of  light  artillery— 

Pay  - 

Subsistence  - 
Forage  ... 
Clothing,  (24  servants) 

Corps  of  artillery — 

Pay  .... 
Subsistence  - 
Forage  - 

Clothing,  (80  servants) 

Eight  regiments  of  infantry— 

Pay  - 

Subsistence  - 
Forage  - 

Clothing,  (108  servants) 

Regiment  of  riflemen — 

Pay  - 

Subsistence  - 
Forage  - 

Clothing,  (14  servants) 


25,600 

5,840 

744 


12,000 
584 
192 
74 


115,460 

13,551 

480 

1,785 


42,960 

17,447 

7,008 

2,790 


74,690 

47,523 

1,056 

1,525 


76,740 

14,527 

384 

892 


313,824 

43,508 

768 

,.2,976 


515,760 

69,204 

3,072 

4,017 


64,500 

8,687 

384 

520 


Miscellaneous — 

Retained  bounty,  travelling  al- 
lowances, - - 92,500 


26,01(5 


16,643 


22,242 


32,184 


12,850 


131,376 


70,005 


125,064 


92,543 


361,076 


592,053 


74,091 
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4",3 


On  account  of  double  rations,  32,000 
Pensions  to  widows  & orphans  200,000 

324,500 

Subsistence  of  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  - 728,280 

Clothing' of  do.  ...  572,937 

Camp  equipage  ' 17,120 

A H 1 590,057 


Literary  studies  of  Youth. 

Mr.  Niles. — 

Observing  that  some  writer  in  the  Albany  Re- 
gister was  sorry  to  lind  in  your  Register,  the  piece 
you  lately  published,  which  proposed  “a  salutary 
reformation  in  the  system  of  classical  education,” 
who  also  had  the  boldness  to  denounce  the  senti- 
ments of  the  excellent  Dr.  Rush,  as  “inconclusive 
reasonings  and  erroneous  opinions,”  I hope  you 
will  grant  me  the  favor  to  insert  this  reply. 

This  writer  expresses  his  surprise  and  regret 
“that  a gentleman  from  the  land  ot  scholars,  should 
endeavor  to  check  this  taste  for  elegant  letters, , 
when  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  is 
go  deservedly  popular  in  all  our  literary  institutions, 
and  its  benign  effects  are  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  visible  in  every  section  ofthe  United  States.” 
The  proposal  was  expected  to  meet  powerful  oppo- 
sition from  those  who  live  by  the  employment  of 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  or  who,  perhaps,  may 
acquire  the  reputation  of  scholars  by  merely  ad- 
vocating the  study  of  these  languages,  for,  indeed, 
pretensions  to  these  have  a sort  of  magical  influence. 
There  is,  at  this  moment,  a great  number  of  gentle- 
men in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, supported  as  professors  ami  teachers  of  these 
languages.  In  them  these  gentlemen  naturally  feci 
a lively  interest.  “Sirs,  yc  know  that  by  this  craft, 
ye  have  your  wealth.” 

But  “that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  de- 
servedlyr  popular,  and  its  benign  effects  are  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  visible  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States,”  are  assertions,  in  my  view, 
wholly  indefensible.  What  are  the  proofs  of 
these  benign  effects?  Within  twenty  or  thirty 
years  colleges  and  universities  have  nearly  or  quite 
doubled  their-demands  upon  our  youth,  requiring 
them  both  for  admission  to  a college-standing  and 
for  a degree  twice  as  much  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  was  formerly  requisite,  or  rather  twice  as 
much  time  and  labor  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  slu’ines 
of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  with  which  these 
“elegant  letters,”  except  the  Greek  testament, 
greatly  abound.  With  boldness  I repeat  that  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  abound  with  fictions,  friv- 
olous and  obscene  stories,  and  with  extravagant 
rhapsodies,  and  lam  ready  to  adduce  proofs  of  this 
assertion.  Alas!  that  our  instructors,  physicians, 
lawyers,  judges,  statesmen  and  divines  should  waste 
^so  much  precious  time  upon  such  studies,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  weightier  matters.  Such  requisitions  of 
Latin  and  Greek  made  upon  our  youth  must  tend 
to  exclude  those  belonging  to  families  of  moderate 
fortune  from  the  benefits  of  college  education,  and  to 
create  a combined  literary  and  monied  aristocracy. 
Young  men  of  talents  without  fortunes,  can  scarce- 
ly hope  to  obtain  by  their  own  exertions,  college 
benefits,  as  were  many  of  our  most  valuable  pro- 
fessional men  who  were  graduated  forty  or  fifty 
years  since,  and  who  were  the  “ornaments”  of  the 
age. 

This  management  operates  to  cause  a great  de- 
ficiency  of  professional  men  throughout  tins  ra- 
pidly growing  republic.  This  operates  to  furnish 


professional  characters,  in  my  humble  estimation, 
not  from  the  most  meritorious  class  ofthe  commu- 
nity, but  too  much  like  the  class  through  whose 
hands  we  are  continually  cursed  with  a wickedly 
depreciated  “paper  currency.”  Our  laws,  our  me* 
dicines,  our  literary  and  religious  instructions  are 
likely  to  be  managed,  if  not  already  so,  too  much 
by  men  not  duly-  acquainted  with  and  tender  of 
the  rights  and  feelings  ofthe  middling  and  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  1 mean  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  the  people,  not  in  the  qualities 
of  good  citizens,  but  in  property  and  shew.  I long  to 
see  other  men  than  these  wholly  from  rich  families, 
enabled  by  their  priviliges  to  have  a due  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  this  country.  The  farmers,  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers  of  moderate  estates  are 
often  required  to  patronize  our  colleges  by  their 
bounty,  bestowed  through  legislative  acts,  whilst  a 
system  is  pursued  to  carry  the  primary  benefits  of 
these  colleges  entirely  beyond  the*  reach  of  their 
sons.  What,  I again  ask,  are.  the  benign  effects 
of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics?  Where 
are  the  men  produced  in  these  times  more  distin- 
guished as  benefactors,  or  indeed  more  truly  learn- 
ed, than  were  our  Washington,  Franklin,  Ritten- 
house,  Sullivan,  Fulton  and  a host  of  others  who 
never  experienced  the  “benign  - fleets”  of  Lai  in  and 
Greek  classics:  or  than  our  Rush,  who  discards 
these  classics;  or  than  our  D ckfnson,  Jefferson,  ti  e 
Adamses,  Henry,  Hamilton,  Madison,  Munroe,  and 
numerous  others,  wiio  obtained  collegiate  honors 
when  much  fess  knowledge  ofthe  Latin  and  Greek 
classics  was  required,  than  is  now  required? 

The  writer  in  the  Albany  Register  tells  us,  “there 
is  no  exercise  which  brings  into  play  so  many  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  as  the  study  of  language.”*  • sup- 
pose he  means  the  Latin  or  Greek  language.  “The 
attention,  judgment,  reasoning,  memory,  imagi- 
nation and  taste,  are  simultaneously  exercised  and 
improved.”  I would  ask  if  there  are  not  studies  in 
our  own  language  to  exercise  all  these  r wcjs  cf 
the  mind,  even  to  greater  advantage  than  any  La- 
tin or  Greek  author?  If  there  is  no  superior  aptness 
in  the  Latin  or  Greek  language  to  perfect  the  pow- 
ers ofthe  mind,  then  I ask  why  we  should  study 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Livy,  or  Plato  as  superior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind?  I know  of  no  evidence  that 
they  owed  their  superiority  as  writers  or  orators  to 
the  study  of  any  other  than  their  own  language. 
Admitting  there  are  important  ideas  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  which  can- 
not be  expressed  by  our  translations,  I would  ask 
whether  we  can  have  any  practical  use  for  such 
ideas?  If  all  practical  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the 
translations  of  these  authors,  them  the  study  ofthe 
translations  must  save  great  expense  of  time,  labor 
and  money.  Dryden,  Pope  and  others,  have  fur- 
nished excellent  translations  of  a number  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  the  reading  of  whit  h 
would  give  the  scholar  much  more  knowledge  of 
the  authors  than  he  can  acquire  by  reading  the  ori- 
ginal. After  all,  the  best  translations  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics  lie  upon  the  shelves  of  our  libra- 
ries as  useless  lumber  * Strange  that  works  of  suc  h 
superior  merit  have  no  communicable  excellence  to 
attract  the  attention  of  more  readers! 

That,  “in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  these  an- 
cient authors  have  been  admired  and  imitated,  as 
furnishing  the  finest  specimens  of  elevated  senti- 
ments, elegance  of  style,  and  refinement  of  taste,” 

is  but  a poor  argument  in  their  favor. It  may 

be  said  of  idolatry  and  of  monarchical  and  tyran- 
nical governments,  that  in  all  countries  and  in 
iall  ages,  these  have  beeii  admired  and  imitated* 
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whilst  democracy  or  republicanism  has  been  de- 
nounced as  the  most  odious  of  ail  pests.  What 
though  “Pitt  and  Fox,  Burke  and  Curran,  never 
forgot  to  renew  their  libations  at  the  fountains  of 
ancient  literaturei”  There  were  other  fountains — 
fountains  pf  depravity,  where,  it  is  allowed,  some  of 
them  never  forgot  to  renew  their  libations.  And 
there  have  been  multitudes  of  others  who,  doubt- 
less, drank  as  deep  as  they  at  the  “fountain  of  an- 
cient literature,”  who  never  rose  to  their  eminence 
as  orators  and  statesmen. 

Again  let  us  hear  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Rush. 
He  savs  “the  rejection  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages would  greatly  inci’ease  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  our  colleges,  and  thereby  extend  the  bene- 
■jits  of  education  through  every  part  of  our  country. 
The  excellency  of  knowledge  would  then  be  obvi- 
ous to  every  body,  because  it  would  be  constantly 
applicable  to  some  of  the  necessary  and  useful  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  particularly  to  the  security  and 
order  of  a wise  and  just  government.” 

Should  you,  sir,  give  this  a place  in  your  invalua- 
ble ’paper,  other  specimens  like  this,  of  ‘inconclu- 
sive reasonings  and  erroneous  opinions,”  may  pro- 
bably be  offered.  A friend  to  eiteR4Xuiie, 


Yice-President’s  Affairs. 

From  the  notoriety  given  to  certain  reports  of  long 
standing,  respecting  a supposed  deficit  of  a large 
amount  against  Mr.  Tompkins,  as  governor  of  toe 
State  of  New  York,  during  the  late  war,  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  publish  the  following  corres- 
pondence. As  a distinguished  public  man,  his 
character  is  a public  concern. 

New  York,  July  19, 1819. 
Gentlemen — By  a resolution  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  ©fthe  state  of  Newr  York,  of  April,  1818, 
the  settlement  of  the  residue  of  my  accounts  with 
the  state  of  New  York,  upon  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  was  referred  to  William  Bayard,  Cad.  D. 
Golden,  and  Robert  Bogardus.  The  first  named 
gentleman  declined  acting  in  the  commission,  and 
the  two  latter,  having  met  previously  to  the  last 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  adjourned  to  meet  again 
in  Albany  during,  the  session,  without  adverting  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  which  required 
them  to  report  previously  to  its  commencement. 
They,  however,  met  in  Albany  during  the  session, 
and  after  many  investigations  and  interviews  with 
the  comptroller  and  mysesf,  made  a report,  which, 
for  the  rekson  abovementioned,  could  be  regarded 
as  advisory  or  recommendatory  only.  That  report 
was  communicated  by  tbe  comptroller  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  referred  t.o  a joint  committee.  That 
part  of  it  which  was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the 
joint,  committee,  is  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

“Tbe  militia  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
country  to  New  York,  m the  summer,  as  the  fall  ad- 
vanced, were  clamorous  for  that  pay  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  provide  them  with  the  clothing  and  co- 
vering the  season  required.—- Supplies  of  every 
]cind  and  from  every  quarter  were  demanded;  the 
resources  and  credit  of  the  general  goyernment 
were  exhausted;  the  state  government  had  not 
thought  proper  to  extend  its  aid;  he  could,  there- 
fore, only  meet  these  exigencies,  by  pledging  his 
personal  responsibility  to  raise  the  necessary  Funds; 
this  be  did,  and  borrowed  thereon,  with  the  assis- 
tance, in  some  instances,  of  a deposit  of  depreciated 
currency  as  a collateral  security,  large  sums  of  cur- 
rent money,  over  and  above  what,  had  been  furnish- 
ed him  by  the  United  States  in  the  previous  cam-  j 


paigns.  'This  money  he  appropriated  to  paying 
and  supplying  the  force  called  out  for  the  defence 
oi  the  stare,  and  to  paying  the  demands  of  tlie  of- 
ficers and  citizens  of  the  state  for  public  services.” 

These  payments  were  always  made  in  current 
money  only,  and  “never  in  a depreciated  currency 
or  stock.  The  general  government  had  at  this 
time  borrowed  of  individuals  and  corporations,  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  credit,  current  money,  for  which 
they  allowed  a large  discount  or  premium;  and  it  is 
alike  discount  or  premium,  for  the  money  he  so 
borrowed,  and  paid  for  tbe  defence  of  tins  state, 
with  the  usuai  interest  and  commission  upon  it,  that 
the  late  governor  claims  to  be  allowed  in  his  ac- 
count; and  were  we  now  to  audit  and  adjust  the 
accounts  of  the  iate  governor,  we  should  allow  him 
a credit  for  these  claims,  and  we  recommend  their 
allowance  accordingly.” 

That  committee  rejected  (under  a compromise 
and  arrangement  agreed  upon  by  them,  myself,  and 
the  comptroller,  after  various  interviews  and  dis- 
cussions) all  the  items  allowed  and  admitted  by  the 
commissioners,  except  that  above  referred  to,  not 
because  the  rejected  charges  or  allowances  were 
not  equitable  and  just,  butbecause  they  were  more 
properly  charged  against  the  United  states  than  the 
state.  In  their  report  to  the  legislature,  the  joint 
committee  refer  to  the  report  of  Messrs.  Golden 
and  Bogardus,  on  this  subject,  and  especially  to  the 
allowance  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  as  fol- 
lows:— “Your  committee  have  examined  the  said 
report,  and  the  reasons  of  the  said  commissioners, 
in  favor  of  the  several  items  recommended  by  them 
to  be  allowed  to  the  late  governor,  and  however 
fully  satisfied  they  may  be  of  the  justice  and  equity 
of  these  items  as  claims  against  the  United  States, 
they  cannot  discover  the  legality  of  those  claims 
upon  this  state.  Among  the  allowances  recom- 
mended, however,  there  is  one  arising  upon  monies 
borrowed  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
late  governor,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  and  sup- 
plying the  forces  called  out  for  the  defence  of  this 
state,  and  to  pay  the  demands  of  officers  and  citi- 
zens of  this  state  for  public  services.  These  loans 
were  made  at  the  time  when  the  credit  of  the  ge- 
neral government  was  exhausted,  and  when  they 
were  obliged  to  borrow  current  money  upon  a large 
discount  or  premium,  and  as  these  loans  were  ge- 
nerally paid,  as  the  committee  ‘are  informed  and 
believe,  either  in  uncurrent  money  or  in  depreciated 
treasury  notes,  which  depreciation  has  been  charg- 
ed by  the  United  States  against  the  late  governor, 
the  committee  deem  it  no  more  than  equitable  that 
the  like  premium,  &c.  paid  by  the  general  govern- 
ment for  current  money,  at  the  several  times  tbe 
said  loans  were  made  by  the  late  governor,  should 
be  allowed  to  him,  not  on  the  ground  of  his  having* 
any  legal  claim  to  this  allowance  from  this  state,  but 
on  the  ground  that  the  state  reaped  the  benefit  of 
the  services  for  which  the  money  was  paid,  and 
that  nothing  has  been  allowed  or  received  by  him 
from  the  general  government,  on  this  account,  al- 
though the  justice  and  equity  of  his  claim  Jupon 
them  is  palpable.  And  the  committee  are  more  in- 
clined to  make  this  allowance  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  state  lias  in  its  possession  the  means 
ofindemnity  from  the  general  government,  which 
the  late  governor  has  not,”  A bill  was  introduced 
at  the.  same  time  with  this  report,  which  passed 
both  houses.  A copy  is  annexed.  Whilst  that  bill 
was  under  discussion  in  assembly,  Hr.  Oakley  mo- 
ved to  strike  out  that  clause,  which  directs  the 
comptroller  to  pay  the  balance  that  might  be  found 
itiue  to  me,  vvlucli  was.  loot.  Oakley  also  made 
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o motion  to  strike  out, of  the  first  clause  certain 
■words,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  the  words  “al- 
lowed by  him  on  any  pledge  of  any  treasury  notes,  ->r 
other  govermental  securities,  on  obtaining  any  loan 
of  monies  for  public  purposes  during  the  late  war, 
and  aiso  the  same  premium  or  discount  as  was  allow-  i 
od  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  on  loans 
contracted  by  that  government  during  the  late  war,  J 
for  all  monies  raised  by  him  for  public  purposes  on 
his  personal  credit,  without  the  pledge  of  any  secu- 
rities.” The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  li- 
mit the  allowance  on  those  loans,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  personal  responsibility,  collateral  security 
■was  given,  to  a different  premium  or  discount  than 
those  where  there  was  no  collateral  security.  But 
this  amendment  was  also  rejected.  Some  of  the 
monies  were  borrowed  on  my  note,  endorsed  by 
friends,  and  some  on  a deposite  of  treasury  notes  as 
collateral  security.  After  the  passage  of  the  law, 
the  comptroller  and  myself  had  several  interviews, 
at  which  he  partly  questioned  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing any  allowance  to  me  for  the  current  monies, 
borrowed,  advanced  and  expended  for  public  pur- 
poses on  my  personal  responsibility,  if  any  collate- 
ral security  were  added  to  my  personal  responsibili- 
ty for  the  payment  of  the  loans  and  interest.  1 have, 
therefore,  to  request  the  favor  of  your  opinions 
upon  this  question:  Whether,  under  the  proceed- 
ings and  law  aforesaid,  I am  not  entitled  to  the  al- 
lowance mentioned  therein  on  all  current  monies 
borrowed  and  expended  by  me,  where,  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  whole  loan  with  interest,  my  per- 
sonal responsibility  was  pledged,  and  where  the 
proceeds  of  the  loans  were  carried  to  my  private 
credit  in  the  banks,  'whether  that  personal  respon- 
sibility was  fortified  bv  collateral  security  or  hypo- 
thecated stock  of  treasury  notes,  or  not,  with  the 
same  interest  thereon,  from  the  dates  at  which  the 
respective  loans  and  advances  were  made,  that 
others,  who  loaned  current  money  to  the  govern- 
ment at  the  same  periods,  on  their  stock,  have  re- 
ceived or  been  allowed.  I am,  gentlemen,  yours, 

&.C. 

DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS. 

To  Richard  Harrison,  Thomas  A.  Emmet , Jo  si  ah 

Ogden  Hoffman,  John  Wells,  Samuel  Jones,  jr. 

JJavid  B.  Ogden,  Peter  Jay  JWunvo,  Abra- 

ham  Van  Vechteu  and  John  V.  Henry , esq’rs. 

OPINION. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  reports  and  other 
proceedings  stated  in  the  foregoing  case,  we  can  en- 
tertain no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature, in  passing  the  act  referred  to,  that  the  late 
governor  Tompkins  should  be  allowed  the  same  dis- 
count or  premium  on  the  money  which  he  borrowed 
and  expended,  as  mentioned  in  the  act,  whether  col- 
lateral security  was  added  to  his  own  personal  re-j 
sponsibility  or  not.  Independent,  however,  of  those 
circumstances,  and  looking  to  the  act  itself,  we  are  j 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  such  is  the  true  construction.  1 
It  is  the  personal  responsibility  or  liability  of  the  late  J 
governor  that  is  the  test,  by  which  his  right  to  the j 
discount  or  premium  is  to  be  determined.  Wherever 
he  borrowed  the  money  and  became  personally  re- 
sponsible or  liable  for  the  payment,  we  think  him 
entitled  to  the  discount  or  premium  on  it,  although  j 
he  may  also  have  given  a collateral  security,  because 
itisobvious,  that  although  the  personal  responsibili-, 
tv  might  be  diminished  by  such  collateral  security,1 
still  it  was  not  extinguished;  if  it  made  a part  ofthe 
contract,  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  both  the  spirit  and  j 
the  words  of  the  act.  A contrary  construction,’! 


which  would  limit  the  discount  or  nremium  to  such 
loans  only,  as  were  effected  by  the  late  governor,  on 
his  personal  responsibility  exclusively,  would  lead 
to  the  greatest  injustice, because  it  would  he  to  deny 
to  him  the  bounty  of  the  government  in  proportion 
as  he  involved,  beyond  his  own,  the  responsibility 
of  hisfriends,  or  pledged  his  own  property  or  theirs, 
for  the  performance  of  his  contracts.  It  seems  to 
us,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  repugnant  to  natural 
justice  to  allow  to  the  late  governor  a premium  or 
discount  on  monies  which  he  borrowed  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  refuse  it  where  he  borrowed  it 
on  his  own  note,  endorsed  by  a friend,  or  on  his  own 
note  or  bond,  secured  by  a mortgage  on  his  own  pro- 
perty or  that  of  a friend.  This,  however,  would  he 
the  necessary  consequence  of  any  other  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  than  the  c5ne  we  give  to  it.  We  are, 
therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  late  go- 
vernor is  entitled,  under  the  law  referred  to,  to  the 
discount  or  premium,  which  it  provides  for,  on  all 
loans  in  current  money  made  by  him  for  the  public 
use,  which  he  became  personally  responsible  or  lia- 
ble for  the  payment  of  the  money  borrrowed,  and 
where  such  money  was  expended  or  disbursed  by 
him  in  the  public  service,  notwithstanding  he  may 
have  given,  as  collateral  security  for  such  pay- 
ment, an  endorsement  on  mortgage,  or  made  a de- 
posiie  of  stock,  treasury  notes  or  other  property, 
RICH.  HARRISON, 

JOHN  WELLS, 

JOS.  OGDEN  HOFFMAN, 
THOS.  ADDIS  EMMET, 

S.  JONES,  Jim. 

PE  » ER  J.  MUNRO, 
DAVID  B.  OGDEN, 

ABM.  VAN.  VECHTEN, 
JOHN  V.  HENRY. 

JVew  York,  July  23, 1819. 

State  of  New  York,  Comptroller' s office , 

Albany,  August  3,  1819. 

Sin — After  much  serious  reflection  1 am  constrain- 
ed to  declare,  that  I cannot  give  the  construction  to 
the  act  for  the  final  settlement  of  your  accounts, 
which  you  do.  It  may  be  considered  extraordinary, 
that  I should  set  up  my  judgment  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  very  able  and  respectable  counsel  who 
have  supported  your  construction.  1 confess  that 
the  weight  of  their  character  has  made  me  serious- 
ly distrust  my  own  judgment;  but  yet,  as  I am  not 
convinced,  I am  compelled  to  forbear  yieldingassent 

The  question  is  one  of  gi*eat  magnitude  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  ought,  I think,  to  be  determined 
by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  state;  and  this  may- 
be done,  I presume,  without  delay,  should  you 
think  proper  to  make  an  application  to  the  supreme 
court,  now  in  session,  for  a mandamus.  I respect- 
fully, therefore,  propose  this  course:  your  rights 
will  then  be  determined  in  the  same  way  that  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  are  determined.  I know  not 
of  any  other  alternative  left  than  this,  unless  it  be 
to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  legislature.  An 
endeavor  was  made,  your  excellency  knows,  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  and  advice  of  some  ofthe  judges; 
but  this  failed,  as  they  utterly  declined  taking  ex- 
tra judicial  cognizance  ofthe  matter. 

I return  enclosed  the  contracts  and  other  eviden- 
ces relative  to  the  loans  which  you  handed  me  last 
evening-. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  roup 
excellency’s  most  ob’t  serv’t, 

(Signed)  ARCH.  M’INTYRE. 

Ills  excellency  Daniel  D.  Tompkins. 
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Albany , August  6th,  1819. 

Sui— I have  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.  in 
which  you  feel  yourself  constrained  to  admit  “that 
I may  consider  it  extraordinary  that  you  should  set 
up  your  judgment  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  very 
able  and  respectable  counsel  whose  written  opinion 
I handed  to  you,  and  that  the  weight  of  their  cha- 
racter made  you  seriously  distrust  your  own  judg- 
ment.” To  this  you  could  with  propriety  have  ad- 
ded, that  I might  deem  it  more  surprising,  that  you 
should  have  come  to  the  extraordinary  decision  now 
communicated  to  me,  afteryour  previous  assurance, 
that  if  certain  of  the  judges  of  th"  supreme  court, 
whose  opinion  I consented  you  might  take  on  the 
question  if  you  thought  it  proper,  should  think  with 
the  counsel  I had  consulted,  or  should  decline  giv- 
ing an  opinion,  you  would  in  either  case  forthwith 
decide  and  settle  the  account  with  pleasure.  When 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  judges  alluded  to  declin- 
ed all  voluntary  interference  in  the  matter,  I did 
hope  and  believe,  that  you  sincerely  intended  to 
close  the  accounts,  and  that  belief  was  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance  of  you^  requiring  the  contracts 
and  evidences  of  loans  over  night,  that  you  might 
examine  them,  and,  as  I very  naturally  concluded, 
make  the  requisite  calculations.  After  this,  instead 
of  meeting  you  in  the  morning,  disposed  to  con- 
clude the  buisness,  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  af- 
ternoon, with  my  papers  rejected  and  returned, 
was,  I confess,  unexpected. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a justifiable  motive  for 
requesting  the  possession  of  those  papers,  with  the 
declared  intention  of  examining'  them,  if  you  had 
not  concluded  to  abandon  }rour  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary construction  of  the  act,  an  act  which  a just 
and  enlightened  legislature  had  passed  for  my  re- 
lief, but  which,  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority your  office  confers  on  you,  you  seem  dis- 
posed to  bend  to  my  oppression. 

I feel  conscious  that  1 am  neither  suspicious  nor 
uncharitable;  but  connecting  your  conduct  in  this 
particular  with  other  circumstances,  I cannot  resist 
the  belief,  (and  I know  of  no  reason  why  I should 
emit  the  expression  of  it)  that  you  liadbecome  alarm- 
ed at  the  impression  which  your  individual  per- 
tinacity upon  the  construction  of  the  act  was  making 
upon  liberal  and  just  minds,  and  fondly  hoped  to 
find  the  papers  defective  in  proof  of  the  facts  requir- 
ed by  the  act,  that  you  might  thereby  be  enabled 
to  evade  a settlement  of  the  account  on  that  ground, 
and  that  it  was  only  when  you  found  that  expecta- 
tion vain,  that,  in  the  last  resort,  you  formed  the  re- 
solution of  resuming  an  objection  which  you  had  be- 
fore apparently  abandoned. 

When  you  consider  that,  in  this  case,  you  have 
wholly  departed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  your 
official  duties  -that  instead  of  calling  upon  the  law 
officer  of  the  government  for  his  opinion,  as  was 
proper  for  you  to  do,  and  as  you  have  invariably 
done  on  similar  occasions,  you  avoided  that  plain 
and  simple  course  during  the  time  of  the  late  at- 
torney general;  that  you  have  not  thought  proper 
to  take  the  public  and  official  opinion  of  the  present 
attorney  general;  but  that,  not  being  a professional 
man  yourself,  you  have  declined  the  legal  aid 
which  the  government  has  provided  for  you,  and 
set  up  your  individuals  doubts  on  the  question  of 
construction  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  decided 
opinion  of  nine  of  the  most  able  and  respectable 
counsellors  in  the  country,  three  of  whom  have 
been  attorney  generals  of  the  state,  five  of  them  dis- 
tinguished judges  of  important  state  courts,  one  of 
them,  vour  predecessor  in  the  office  of  comptroller, 
and  another  of  them  the  very  gentleman  in  whom 


you  declared  you  had  unlimited  confidence,  and  to 
whom  you  referred  me  in  support  of  your  doubts 
upon  the  construction  of  the  act,  and  all  of  them 
you  are  constrained  to  admit  are  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished character  and  probity,  you  cannot  but 
suppose  that  it  is  inexplicable  to  me  on  what  you 
have  grounded  your  "conduct  in  this  affair. 

I was  frequently  informed  at  New  York,  and  af- 
ter my  arrival  here,  that  the  declarations  of  your 
political  and  confidential  friends  were,  that  a set- 
tlement  at  the  present  time  would,  at  all  events,  be 
evaded  by  you,  and  at  our  second  interview  I frank- 
ly communicated  to  you  the  information  I had  re- 
ceived on  that  subject:  you  repeatedly  assured  me, 
my  apprehensions,  that  they  must  have  had  some 
authority  from  you  for  such  confident  predictions, 
were  wholly  groundless — how  far  those  assurances 
are  reconcileable  with  your  subsequent  conduct,  let 
the  facts  decide. 

Your  suggestions,  that  I may  apply  to  the  su- 
preme court  for  a mandamus,  at  the  time,  and  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  made,  is  not  less  extraordi- 
nary than  the  rest  of  your  conduct  in  this  affair.  I 
venerate,  I trust,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  judicial 
institutions  of  the  state,  and  have  labored  with  sin- 
cerity and  zeal  to  preserve  their  just  authority,  and 
to  perpetuate  their  usefulness;  and  however  much 
it  is  to  be  regretted  b}^  every  sincere  friend  to  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  state,,  that  they  should  in 
any  degree  have  become  entangled  in  the  conflicts 
of  party,  it  is  notwithstanding  an  object  of  the  first 
importance  that  they  should  be  preserved  from  the 
danger  to  which  it  is  feared  they  are  exposed.  But 
this  is  not  the  occasion  for  a discussion  of  that  sub- 
ject: and  my  only  motive  for  the  remarks  I have 
made  is,  to  prevent  the  circumstance  I shall  pro- 
ceed to  state  from  being  attributed  to  feelings  I do 
not  possess. 

On  Monday  evening  the  business,  so  far  as  priiv- 
ciple  was  concerned,  appeared  to  be  settled  be- 
tween us;  I mentioned  to  you,  in  a free  and  familiar 
conversation,  my  regret  that  you  had  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  submitted  the  question  to  the  proper 
law  officer  of  the  state,  instead  of  applying  private- 
ly to  certain  of  the  judges  who  you  knew  to  have 
political  prejudices  against  me,  for  an  obiter,  un- 
digested and  exparte  opinion  on  the  subject.  You 
had  before  admitted  that  such  application  had  been 
made,  and  then  excused  yourself  therefor  by  a de- 
claration of  your  solemn  opinion  and  belief,  that  h 
was  not  possible  the  judges  could  ever  be  called 
upon  to  express  an  official  opinion  in  the  case:  yet 
the  next  day,  without  assigninga  single  reason  for 
it,  without  a single  opinion  of  counsel,  or  even  tak- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  suggested, 
you  propose  to  drive  me  to  the  obtainment  of  the 
judicial  opinion  of  a court,  two  of  the  judges  of 
which,  you  often  suggested,  would  not  be  proper 
arbiters  between  us,  and  who  you  professed  a wish 
to  exclude  from  giving  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  true  that  you  have  since  qualified  this  sug- 
gestion by  saying  to  me,  that  you  merely  meant  that 
they  were  improper  persons  to  decide  out  of  court, 
and  extra  judicially,  and  that  you  had  wished  to  ex- 
clude them  only  in  that  case;  but  that  the  circum- 
stances which  would  constitute  an  objection  to  their 
being  exparte  advisers  out  of  court,  would  form  no 
objection  to  their  competency  or  uprightness  ir\ 
deciding  the  same  question  judicially.  I then  stat- 
ed to  you,  and  bow  repeat,  that  I could  not  feel  or 
admit  the  justice  of  the  distinction. 

The  course  oflitigation  and  further  expense  pro- 
posed by  you  to  compel  you  to  dq  what  the  law  im* 
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poses  as  a duty,  is  one  that  I shall  not  resort  to,  as 
w ell  because  a mandamus  would  not  probably  lie  in 
such  a case,  as  because  I have  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  through  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  con- 
troversies and  disputes  in  law. 

I shall  therefore  prefer  to  submit  to  this,  as  I have 
to  mucli  other  injustice  received  at  your  hands  in 
the  course  of  my  business  with  the  state,  with  the  pa- 
tience and  resignation  that  becomes  an  injured  but 
peaceful  citizen. 

lam,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS. 

Archibald JW Intyre,  esq.  compt’r.  i$c. 

An  act  for  the Jinal  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  late 

governor  of  this  state.  Passed  April  13,  1819. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  .Vew 
York,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  That  the 
comptroller  of  this  state  be,  -*nd  he  ishereby  autho- 
rised and  required  to  adjust  and  finally  liquidate  and 
settle  the  residue  of  the  accounts  of  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  late  governor  of  this  state,  and  to  cre- 
dit and  allow  to  him  therein  the  same  discount  or 
premium  on  the  current  monies  borrowed  and  ob- 
tained by  the  said  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  on  his  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  by  him  expended  and  dis- 
bursed in  the  public  service  during  the  late  war,  as 
were  made  and  allowed  to  other  individuals  and  to 
bodies  corporate,  and  by  them  received  for  current 
monies  loaned  to  the  government  of  the  U. States  on 
the  certificates  of  stock  or  funded  debt  of  the  said 
government,  the  said  comptroller  having  reference 
in  such  settlement  to  the  respective  periods  at 
which  the  said  current  monies  were  so  borrowed 
and  obtained;  and  that  the  said  comptroller  debit 
the  government  of  the  U.  States  with  the  sum  so  al- 
lowed to  the  said  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  state  with  the  general  government,  for 
disbursements  during  the  late  war;  and  that  the 
treasurer  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller, 
the  balance,  if  any  there  should  be  found  due,  to  the 
late  governor,  upon  the  final  settlement  of  the  said 
accounts. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  comptrol- 
ler be  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to 
credit  and  allow  to  the  said  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  in 
the  account,  all  such  sums  as  may  satisfactorily  ap- 
pear to  him  to  Have  been  advanced,  expended  and 
paid  by  the  said  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  for  and  on 
account  of  any  public  services,  and  which  were  au- 
thorised bylaw,  and  to  open  accounts  with  the  va- 
rious individuals  to  whom  any  advances  were  made 
by  the  said  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  and  allowed  by 
the  said  comptroller  in  the  settlement  aforesaid, 
and  to  call  such  individuals  to  an  account  for  such 
advances. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  vice  president  having  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish a part  of  a correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
settlement  of  his  accounts,  the  comptroller  deems 
it  due  to  himself,  without  however  imputing  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  vice  president  to  misre- 
present, to  declare  most  explicitly,  that  some  of  the 
allegations  in  his  letter  are  incorrect  and  calculated 
to  make  a very  false  impression  as  to  the  comptrol- 
ler’s conduct  and  motives. 

The  comptroller  was  not  a little  astonished  at 
the  extraordinary  contents  and  character  of  the 
vice  president’s  letter,  and  was  not  less  so  at  its 
publication.  He  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  the 
vice  president  would  have  given  publicity  to  a cor- 
respondence, which,  for  any  beneficial  or  practical 
purpose,  it  was  believed, _could  have  been  intended 


alone  for  the  consideration  of  the  honorable  the  le* 
g'islature.  But  the  comptroller  having  thus  unex- 
pectedly been  drawn  before  the  public,  will  be  com- 
pelled in  self-defence  to  make  a full  exposition  of 
the  vice  president’s  claims;  of  the  nature  of  the 
the  question  in  difference,  and  of  the  reasons  which 
actuated  the  comptroller  in  the  course  he  has 
taken. 

The  comptroller  feels  a consciousness  that  he  has 
been  guided  through  the  whole  of  this  business  by 
a strong  sense  of  duty,  and  that  his  construction  of 
the  act  of  the  last  session  is  conformable  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  legislature.  ' he  documents  in  his 
possession,  independent  of  the  act  itself,  clearly 
shew  this  intention,  and  he  cannot  therefore  dread 
the  result  of  an  appeal  to  a just  and  enlightened 
public;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  begs  a suspension 
of  the  public  opinion. 

ARCH’D  M’INTYRK. 

Albany , August  11, 1819. 

Naval  Resources 

The  following  is  copied  from  a late  number  of 
the  London  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Liverpool  Courier,  in  extracting  the  article, 
recommends  it  “as  a subject  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance, and  admirably  calculated  to  allay  the  extra- 
vagant fears  which  many  well-  meaning,  but  incon- 
siderate, Englishmen  entertain  with  respect  to  the 
probable  maritime  supremacy  of  the  United  States, 
ahdthe  consequent  declension  of  the  naval  superi- 
ority which  Great  Britain  at  present  enjoys.” 

We  are  really  glad  that  the  British  have  stumbled 
upon  something  to  relieve  them  of  the  ridiculous 
fears  which  they  have  exhibited  on  account  of  the 
building  of  a few  ships  in  the  United  States;  and 
we  think  that  their  lords  and  commons,  ministers 
of  state  and  newspaper  printers,  should  bless  the 
author  ofthe  essay,  saying  “blessed is  the  m an  that 

BKIXGETH  CONSOLATION.” 

Comparison  between  the  Bi'itisli  and  American  navy. 

“The  successful  manner  in  which  America  fitted 
out  a few  ships  of  war  during  the  late  contest,  may 
have  induced  some  persons  to  give  credit  to  her  ex- 
travagant boasts,  and  to  suppose  that  she  will  at  no 
remote  period  become  a great  naval  power,  and 
perhaps  dispute  with  us  our  superiority  on  the 
ocean.  This  topic  merits  some  attention.  The 
formation  of  a navy  must  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  commercial  shipping,  in  which  sailors  can  be  pre- 
viously trained  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
their  profession.  America  at  present  has  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  sailors,  but  the  abundance  is  un na- 
tural and  principally  owing  to  causes  which  have 
now  ceased  to  exist,  aiid  they  have  become  burther  - 
some  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  community.  The 
extensive  war,  which  for  more  than  twenty  ' ears 
raged  in  Europe,  and  in  which  all  the  naval  powers 
were  in  turn  involved,  raised  the  mercantile  navy 
of  America  to  such  a h eighth  which  it  would  never 
have  otherwise  attained,  and  which  it  will  never 
reach  again.  At  a very  early  period  of  that  war,  the 
colonies  of  the  enemies  of  England  could  neither 
transmit  their  productions  to  the  mother  country, 
nor  receive  the  necessary  supplies  but  through  neu- 
trals— and  America  in  that  cbaracter»eriToved  al- 
most the  whole  carrying  trade  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. 'The  fisheries  where  in  their  hands— and  in 
our  islands  they  were  allowed  to  trade  to  a greater 
extent  than  perhaps  was  politic  even  at  that,  period. 
All  this  gave  a wonderful  impure  o the  American 
shipping,  and  increased  its  to;  age  from  700,000 
tons,  the  amount  >n  179?,  to  1,,  ' 00,  the  amount 

whep  the  war  with  England  commenced. 
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The  alteration  of  circumstances  has  already  di- 
minished, and  will  yet  more  diminish  the  mercan- 
tile navy  of  America.  The  rate  of  pay  in  American 
ships  in  time  of  peace  must  be  regulated,  not  by  the 
wages  of  labor  within  the  states,  but  by  the  wages 
which  other  nations  pay  to  their  sailors;  if  it  were 
otherwise,  thfe  freight  of  goods  by  American  ships 
would  be  much  higher  than  by  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  a period  of  peace  the  Americans  have  no 
advantages  in  the  carrying  trade,  since  they  can 
neither  build,  victual,  nor  navigate  ships  cheaper 
than  the  nations  of  Europe. 

“Our  northern  philosophers  have  recently  dis- 
covered, among  other  rapid  advances  which  the  U. 
States  have  made,  that  their  foreign  commerce  lias 
increased,  and  ‘that  already  their  mercantile  navy 
is  within  afew  thousand  tons  of  our  own;  and  have 
grounded  upon  this  notable  discovery  the  ‘prophe- 
cy/ ‘that  in  two  or  three  years  they  must  overtake 
and  outstrip  us.’*  We  have  stated  the  tonnage  of 
the  merchant  ships  of  America  at  1,850,000;  but  'Mr. 
Pitkin,  an  acute  statistical  writer  and  a member  of 
congress,  observes  that  of  this  amount  only  1,550,- 
O00  were  actually  navigated,  which  employed  about 
62,000  men.f  This  was  the  highest  point  to  which 
the  mercantile  navy  ever  rose.  Since  the  return  of 
Europe  to  a state  of  peace,  it  has  rapidly  declined. 
The  foreign  tonnage  has  been  reduced  half,  and 
the  domestic  tonnage  lias  been  reduced  half,  and 
diminished,  f 

“Whilst  the  mercantile  navy  of  America  has 
been  thus  dwindling  down  to  that  natural  state 
which  its  limited  capital  and  small  surplus  of  pro- 
ductions will  support,  that  of  Great  Britain  has  ad- 
vanced with  unexampled  rapidity.  In  the  year 
1811,  it  amounted  to  2,474,774  tons,  and  employed 
162,547  men  and  boys  to  navigate  it;  within  the 
seven  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  a great  ac- 
cession has  taken  place,  and  the  tonnage  now 
amounts  to  2,783,940,  navigated  by  173,820  men. — 
Whilst  America,  in  the  most  flourishing  state  of  her 
commerce,  could  only  draw  supplies  for  a fighting 
navy  from  62,000  men,  we  have  173,000  from  which 
to  obtain  the  requisite  recruits,  without  taken  into 
our  calculation  the  numerous  maritime  inhabitants 
who  are  employed  in  the  smaller  craft,  which  are 
unregistered;  in  the  fishing  boats  which  surround 
every  part  of  our  coast;  and  in  the  boats,  barges  and 
lighters  which  conduct  the  commercial  lading  from 
the  sea  to  the  interior. 

“As  the  deficiency  of  seamen,  and  of  the  power 
to  obtain  the  service  of  such  as  they  have  for  the 
navy,  is  an  obstacle  to  any  formidable  increase  of 

*Edinburg  Review,  No.  49,  page  137. 

[f We  cannot  see  that  such  a statement  is  made  by 
Mr.  Pitkin,  and  , suspect  an  error  here.  We  do  not 
see,  by  reference  to  our  tables,  that  the  whole  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States  ever  amounted  to  1,550, 
000  tons.  Ed.  Reg.-] 

“tit  appears  from  the  declaration  of  Mr.  King, 
member  for  Massachusetts,  that  in  January  1817, 
more  than  half  the  shipping,  which  had  prosecuted 
foreign  commerce,  was  dismantled  at  the  wharfs 
and  literally  compelled  to  seek  employ  in  foreign 
countries.  Their  ship  carpenters,  destitute  of  em- 
ploy, are  obliged,  for  a living,  to  go  into  the  British 
provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  there 
to  cut  timber,  for  the  royal  navy  of  England,  and  to 
build  vessels  to  carry  it  to  Great  Britain.  This  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  encourage  us  to  hope  that 
in  the  next  edition  of  the  journal  just  mentioned, 
for  ‘within  a few  thousand  tons  of  our  own/  we  shall 
be  directed  tq  read — ‘within  a few  million/ 


the  maritime  power  of  America,  financial  reasons 
will  also  be  found  equally  to  obstruct  a great  or  ra- 
pid progress.  The  annual  average  expense  of 
maintaining  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  during 
a war,  may  be  taken  at  eight  or  ten  millions  sterling. 
To  create  such  a source,  to  accumulate  adequate 
stores  of  all  kinds  sufficient  to  keep  it  up  to  its 
high  standard,  to  construct  arsenals,  docks  and 
machinery,  and  fortifications  for  its  defence,  must 
far  exceed  any  sum  which  any  government  in  the 
United  states  would  venture  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  congress.  Our  navy  is  already  created, 
and  national  feelings,  as  well  as  the  conviction  of 
its  boundless  services  to  ourselves  and  the  whole, 
civilized  world,  during  twenty  years  of  tremendous 
and  fearful  conflict,  will  support  the  British  nation 
in  the  necessary  expense  of  maintaining  its  superb 
ority;  but  the  distance  between  creating  and  up- 
holding such  an  implement  of  attack  and  defence, 
is  immense. 

“But  further,  if  the  maritime  population  and  the 
finances  of  America  should  improve  so  as4to  enable 
them  to  form  a navy,  local  circumstances  of  a very 
important  nature  would  prevent  it.  The  shores  of 
the  United  States  are  neaifiy  equal  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  coast  which  Great  Britain  presents  to  the 
sea.  On  the  most  extended  part  of  that  line,  viz. 
from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  the  southernmost 
boundary,  there  is  no  port  in  which  a ship  of  the 
line,  or  even  one  of  the  large  class  of  frigates,  can 
be  received;  in  fact,  the  whole  southern  coast  is 
destitute  of  harbors,  for  the  riverson  which  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  are  built,’ have  bars  which,  ex- 
cept at  spring  tides,  preclude  the  entrance  of  even, 
the  smallest  frigates.  The  great  rivers  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware,  though  capable  of  admitting  large 
ships,  afford  no  security  against  a superior  naval 
force.  New  York,  Newport  in  11.  Island,  and  Boston, 
though  tolerable  harbors,  may  be  easily  blockaded, 
and  the  ships  that  rendezvous  there  be  rendered 
useless,  whilst  a small  naval  force  might  scour  every 
harbor  and  river  to  the  southward  of  them.  A 
country  so  extended  as  America  would  find  difficul- 
ties in  forming  a naval  force,  which  are  not  experi- 
enced in  Great  Britain.  In  a case  of  great  emer- 
gency the  whole  of  our  naval  population  might  be 
concentrated  at  any  one  point,  so  as  in  six  or  eight 
days,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  man  r,  larger  fleet  than 
was  ever  yet  equipped;  but  if  A rnerica  had  an  equal 
fleet  in  the  only  ports  that  will  admit  it,  so  long  a 
period  must  elapse  before  her  maritime  population 
could  be  collected,  even  if  the  power  of  impress- 
ment were  exercised,  that  the  whole  might  be  very 
leisurely  destroyed  before  the  hands  could  be 
brought  together  to  man  them/* 


Crew  of  the  Irresistible, 

Richmond,  August  3 

On  Friday  last  the  special  term  of  the  federal 
court  was  closed — On  that  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place. — Present  chief  justice  Mar- 
shall and  judge  Tucker. 

Thomas  Smith,  late  of  Norfolk,  in  Va.  who  stands 
indicted  of  piracy,  was  this  day  again  led  to  the  bar 
in  custody  of  the  marshal,  anc,l  upon  consideration 
of  the  special  verdict  found  by  the  jury  in  his  case 
on  Wednesday  last,  ami  of  the  arguments  of  conn, 
sel,  the  following  question  occurred  as  material  in 
the  cause; — “Does  the  offence  charged  in  this  in- 
dictment and  found  by  the  jury  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  prisoner  amount  to  the  crime  of  pi- 
racy as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  so  as  to  be  pu- 
nishable under  the  act  of  congress  qntitled  “an  act 
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to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
punish  the  crime  of  piracy?” 

On  this  question  the  judges  were  divided  in  opi- 
nion, and  do  therefore  direct  it  to  be  adjourned  to 
the  supreme  court  ofthe  United  States  for  decision 
— And  it  is  adjourned  accordingly. 

All  the  other  prisoners  (under  the  same  indict- 
ment) were  led  to  the  bar,  but  the  court  not  being 
advised  of  its  judgment  to  be  given  on  the  matters 
of  law  arising  from  the  special  verdict  found  against 
them,  take  time  to  consider  thereof  until  the  next 
term,  and  thereupon  they  are  remanded  to  the  cus- 
tody ofthe  marshal. 

All  the  untried  cases  (under  the  two  other  in- 
dictments) were  postponed  until  the  next  court. 

Thomas  Watson  was  discharged  from  further  pro- 
secution, and  then  recognized  to  appear  here  on  the 
first  day  ofthe  next  term — And  then  the  court  ad- 
journed. 

Foreign  Articles. 

. GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRKLANR. 

Stocks,  June  23—3  per  cent,  consols  68  7- 8 
S3  1-8. 

The  steam  ship  Savannah,  capt.  Moses  Rodgers , 
the  first  that  ever  crossed  the  A lant  ic,  arrived  at  Li- 
verpool in  25  days  from  Savannah  - all  • well , to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  people  of  that  place.  She 
worked  her  engine  18  days. 

Some  of  gen.  Devereaux’s  corps,  on  their  way  to 
South  America,  have  arrived  at  Liverpool. 

The  prince  regent  lately  held  a drawing  room. 
One  of  the  London  papershas  ten  columns  of  close 
matter  giving  an  a:  count  of  the  dresses  ofthe  la- 
dies! The  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  5 o’clock 
in  the  evening  before  all  the  people  could  get  in! 

From  what  is  hinted  in  the  London  papers,  it 
seems  as  if  the  prince  regent  hud  delicately  placed 
some  spies  on  the  conduct  of  his  wandering  wife. 

A certain  British  “right  honorable  lord,”  has 
left  a legacy  of  50,000/  to  one  of  his  domestic  ser- 
vants. The  payment  is  disputed  by  his  heir  at  law 
©n  the  ground  that  the  legacy  was  given  “for  a high- 
ly immoral  consideration,”  &c. 

The  “foreign  enlistment  bill  was  powerfully  op- 
posed by  the  people  and  in  parliament,  but  has 
passed— 190  to  129. 

Cotton,  after  the  5th  ef  January  next,  will  be 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  6 per  cent.  Ame- 
rican rice  will  lie  admitted  at  15s  a hundred.  The 
duty  on  tobacco  will  he  increased  about  lOd  per  lb. 
and  that  on  hark  will  be  raised  to  2s  per  cwt. 

There  is  alarming  intelligence  from  Leeds — the 
cap  of  liberty  has  been  raised  by  the  people — “eve- 
ry tbingseemed  ripe  for  an  extensive  insurrection.” 
But  it  will  amount  to  nothing. 

The  furniture  often  families  at  Leeds,  was  sold 
in  a week  for  arrears  of  taxes. 

A crowd  of  weavers  and  others,  supposed  to 
amount  to  35,000,  recently  assembled  on  the  green 
at  Glasgow,  to  petition  the  regent  for  means  to  re- 
move to  the  N.  A.  colonies  for  those  who  wished — 
the  4 jth  regiment  and  some  troops  of  cavalry  were 
held  in  readiness  to  act  while  the  meeting  was  hold- 
ing. 

The  Galway  Advertiser  states,  that  a whale  of 
the  spermaceti  species,  measuring  72  feet  in  length, 
and  48  in  girth,  round  the  bod)  , and  supposed  to 
be  worth  600/  has  been  taken  in  Connemere  bay, 
Ireland. 

Many  hones,  as  a manure,  arc  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  continent. — It  is  believed  that  among 
them  are  those  of  many  persons  killed  at  Waterloo! 
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That  some  of  them  are  human  bones,  is  undoubt- 
ed. 

Boroughs.  A case  was  lately  tried  at  Exeter  as- 
sises in  which  sir  Manasseh  Lopez,  bart.  was  found 
guilty  of  buying  the  independent  voters  of  the 
borough  of  Gi-ampound.  It  appears  that  a quarrel 
was  the  cause  of  the  exposure — he  put  them  off 
with  35/ pei'  head,  when  they  expected  50. 

Cotton.  The  capital  vested  in  the  cotton  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  is  estimated  at  11  millions  pounds 
sterling— the  annual  expenses  at  27  millions — and 
that  the  laborers  employed  amounted  to  about 
120,000  persons. 

London,  June  1 7.  The  Persian  ambassador  open- 
ed his  residence  in  Charles- street  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, with  a grand  assembly.  The  interior  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  particularly  in  those  parts  where 
the  whole  length  portraits  of  the  royal  family  of 
Persia  appeared.  'I ‘he  sovereign  in  his  robes  of 
office,  occupies  the  principal  situation  in  a leading* 
drawing  room,  encircled  by  a canopy  of  rich  Cash- 
mere  shawls.  In  the  banquetting  room  was  a simi- 
lar picture  of  the  heir  apparent.  The  apartments 
displayed  all  the  costly  luxury  of  eastern  splendor.- 
The  kind  ofthrone  was  enriched  with  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  in  diamonds  and  pearls.  The-  fair  Cir- 
cassian retired  to  rest  at  10  o’clock,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  company.  The  ambassador  received 
the  guests  with  the  most  polished  demeanor,  and 
accommodated  them  with  sherbet  and  liquors  pecu- 
liar to  the  Persian  court. 

FRANCE. 

A Paris  paper,  of  June  9,  says — Marshal  Soult  is 
expected  to  morrow,  not  at  Paris,  but  at  his  country 
house  near  St.  Cloud. 

Gen.  Vandamme,  comprised  in  the  ordinance  of 
24th  July,  has  arrived  at  Havre;  as  he  was  not  pro- 
vided with  any  authorization  he  was  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  local  authorites  who  have  given 
him  the  city  for  his  prison. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  one  ofthe  greatest  lords 
of  Scotland,  has  been  in  Paris  some  days.  It  is  said 
that  in  yirtue  of  ancient  rights  and  of  ancient  pos- 
sessions in  France,  he  is  taking  measures  to  obtain 
a seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  but  our  constitutional 
provisions  appeal- not  very  favourable  to  his  preten- 
sions. 

The  comte  Lanjuinais  has  recently  published  a 
work  at  Paris,  entitled  “Constitutions  ofthe  French 
people,  with  an  essay  towards  an  historical  and  po- 
litical treatise  upon  the  charter.”  This  work  has 
a freedom  of  expression  which  we  little  expected 
to  hear  of  as  existing  in  France.  He  charges  many 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  revolution  directly 
to  the  agency  ofthe  ex-nobles  and  foreigners.  The 
following  relates  to  an  infamous  incident,  and  is  in- 
teresting: “Let  us  never  forget  (says  he)  that  the 
scandalous  exhibition  of  an  actress,  metamorphosed 
into  the  goddess  of  reason,  earn  ing  upon  asses  to 
the  convention,  the  symbols  of  public  worship,  after- 
wards enthroned  upon  the  tabernacle  of  the  great 
altar  of  Paris,  and  adorned  with  offerings  of  incense 
and  flowers,  by  figurantes  of  the  opera,  was  an  in- 
vention of  three  ex  privilegies,  and  paid  for  at  their 
expense.” 

He  speaks  thus  of  the  efforts  of  the  monarchists 
in  France  to  retain  the  French  people  in  servitude: 
“1  myself  saw,  says  he,  in  1815,  in  the  hands  of  one 
ofthe  commanders  of  the  foreign  armies,  a number 
of  letters,  or  secret  notes,  addressed  to  him,  by 
some  of  the  nobility,  from  Paris,  to  solicit  the  per- 
manency of  a foreign  garrison  of  150,000  men.  He 
shewed  them,  shuddering  at  the  baseness  of  their 
authors.” 
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Another  flock  of  goats  from  Cashmere  is  expect- 
ed soon  to  arrive  in  France.  The  precious  wool  of 
these,  forms  th  e material  from  which  the  shawls  are 
fabricated.  The  French  are  well  qualified  to  excel 
in  this  elegant  manufacture. 

Exceedingly  important! — A Paris  paper  says,  the 
duchess  of  Berri,  on  whose  situation  France  founds 
such  hopes,  advances  happily  in  her  pregnancy! 

SPAIN. 

There  is  a long  letter  from  Madrid  in  the  Consti- 
tutional, in  which  England  is  accused  of  acting  upon 
a regular  system  for  the  purpose  of- crippling  the 
•resotu'ces  of  Spain.  After  alluding  to  the  cession 
of  the  Fieri  das,*  the  letter  observes,  “it  is  now  un- 
derstood that  the  Havana  will  soon  cease  to  belong 
to  us.” 

The  Spaniards  are  notoriously  obtaining  arms  in 
England,  for  their  expedition  against  South-Ame- 
rica. 

An  ambassador  from  Ferdinand  has  arrived  at 
Dresden,  to  solicit  the  king  of  Saxony’s  niece  for 
his  august  master;  to  which  the  parties  have  con- 
".sented. 

NETHER  SANDS. 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  has  interdicted  all 
the  Popish  processions  except  two,  the  one  to  take 
place  on  the  Sunday  after  Corpus  Christi  day,  and 
the  other  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  bishops. 
He  has  also  interdicted  all  fantastical  dresses,  &c. 
on  those  occasions,  as  productive  of  scandal  to  reli- 
gion, and  disorder  to  the  public  peace. 

ITALY. 

Lucien  Bonaparte  applied  to  the  pontifical  govern- 
ment for  leave  to  send  his  eldest  son  to  his  uncle 
Joseph,  in  the  United  States.  The  privilege  was 
. denied,  and  Lucien  referred  to  the  five  allied  pow- 
ers ! ! ! What  terror  is  there  in  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte. 

Accounts  from  Rome  state,  that  a violent  shock 
of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Corneto  on  the  26th 
ult.  which  considerably  damaged  several  edifices, 
but  happily  no  lives  were  lost.  The  celebrated 
Cupolao  il  Castello,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  and 
its  Gothic  architecture,  was  thrown  down,  and  the 
church  of  the  Minor  Friars, of  which  it  formed  a part, 
was  so  much  damaged  that  divine  service  cannoi  be 
performed  in  it.  The  shock  is  stated  to  have  been 
felt  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

They  write  from  Palermo,  that  on  the  first  of 
May,  there  fell  in  the  valley  of  Mazzara,  a slight 
shower  of  rain,  mixed  with  fine  sand  of  the  color  of 
ashes. 

GERMANY. 

Many  emigrants  are  passing  down  the  Rhine,  for 
the  United  States. 

There  is  an  understanding  that  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  in  his  late  visit  to  Rome,  insisted  on  a con- 
cordat for  Germany — some  of  the  articles  of  which 
are  called  “absurd  in  the  extreme,”  as  they  are 
nothing  short  of  stripping  the  pope  of  his  essential 
jurisdiction. 

The  university  of  Jena  has  been  politically  ex- 
communicated—and  the  students  are  called  or  sent 
home. 

It  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  Kotzebue  receiv 
ed  14,000  roubles  a year  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
for  the  honorable  office  of  acting  as  spy  upon  his 
own  countrymen!  We  cannot  regret  the  death  of 
any  man  of  this  description,  though  the  manner  of 
it  must  be  reprehended. 

A#  singular  rescript  of  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse 
JDarmstadt,  is  said  to  have  excited  a lively  sensation 
throughout  Germany.  He  finds  the  lawyers  in  his 
territory  too  stiff-necked  and  refractory,  and  to  re- 


duce them  to  better  order,  declares  that  they  shall 
for  a specific  time  be  incorporated  with  the  regi- 
ments of  his  army,  under  the  same  duty  and  dis- 
cipline, until  they  become  sufficiently  obedient.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are  loud  and  vehement 
in  their  remonstrances,  and  the  echo  of  their  com- 
plaints ring  through  Germany. 

RUSSIA. 

The  house  of  Zur  Kabackerand  Kleenhas  failed. 
The  deficit  is  said  to  amount  to  2,000,000  roubles. 
They  appear  to  have  had  a million  of  the  private 
property  of  the  emperor.  The  chief  of  the  house 
has  killed  himself. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Several  of  the  British  West  India  colonies, 
through  their  legislatures,  have  passed  resolutions 
to  resist,  as  illegal,  certain  proceedings  of  the  “lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty’s  treasury,  to  regulate 
the  fees  of  the  customs— and  an  act  establishing  a 
docket  of  fees,  not  only  for  the  custom  house,  but 
for  the  other  public  offices.” 

Several  pirates  are  reported  to  be  captured  by 
the  British  and  Dutch,  and  a French  squadron  is 
looking  out  for  them.  Some  of  them  have  been  ex- 
ecuted at  Nassau.  At  which  place  Me  Gregor  has 
been  indicted  as  one. 

A certain  person  called  John  Louis  Dupuis  was 
recently  executed  at  Jamaica,  for  piracy  and  mur- 
der on  the  high  seas.  He  was  an  officer  on  board 
a vessel  called  a patriot  privateer,  and  in  hia 
cruise  boarded  an  English  vessel,  in  which  a man 
and  bis  wife  were  passengers.  The  woman  was. 
violated  by  the  savages  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, after  which  both  of  them  were  taken  on  board 
the  privateer.  The  man  was  then  beaten  and  abused 
in  a dreadful  manner— but  finally  the  rascals  be- 
coming merciful  shot  him  and  threw  him  overboard. 
After  which,  Dupuis  seized  upon  the  woman  as  his 
property,  and  had  compulsory  intercourse  with  her! 

In  the  confession  of  Dupuis  we  see  a specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  in  Venezuela  is  carried 
on.  He  was  with  the  patriots  when  they  captured 
La  Guiria — and  stated  that  “every  woman  was  vio- 
lated, every  house  plundered,  and  nearly  every 
human  being  murdered.” 

The  “patriot  flag”  is  now  so  much  abused  by  the 
greatest  villains  that  ever  blackened  the  human 
character,  that  it  is  time  for  decent  men  sailing  un- 
der it  to  come  to  a pause,  and  resolve  to  abandon 
it — unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  a recurrence 
of  such  terrible  outrages. 

Died  recently,  at  Kingston,  Jam.  a negro  man  nam- 
ed “Hope,”  whose  age  was  believed  to  be  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  years.  He  was  a stout  lad  at  the 
time  of  the  great  earthquake  in  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1692. 
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JMaine.  The  majority  in  favor  of  separation, in  206 
towns,  is  9,639.  A few  towns  not  yet  returned. 

Capt.  Gamble.  The  officers  attached  to  our  squa- 
dron in  the  Mediterranean  have  subscribed  3000  dol- 
lars, to  erect  a monument  over  the  remains  of  capt. 
Gamble,  late  of  the  Erie  sloop  of  war,  who  died  at 
Fisa  in  October  last.  *. 

The  capitol  at  Washington,  is  nearly  ready  for  the 
reception  of  congress.  The  Gothic  destruction  of 
this  noble  edifice  has  afforded  a p opportunity  to  in- 
crease its  beauty  and  convenience,  and  w <i  trtist 
that  it  will  long  stand  as  a proud  monume/t  of  a 
mean  act.  The  centre  building  is  in  progress,  and 
the  whole  edifice,  it  is  thought,  may  be  finished  in 
two  years. 
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The  two  additional  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public  offices,  which  were  much  want- 
ed, are  finished. 

Niagara  Falls.  A bridge  has  been  built  from 
Goat’s  island  to  the  small  island  which  divides  the 
the  cataract  and  hangs  over  the  Tails,  between  that 
island  and  the  American  shore.  The  view  from 
hence  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 

Methodists  in  the  U.  S.  The  following  is  given  as 
a return  of  the  members  of  the  methodist  society, 
for  the  year  1819. 


Ohio  Conference,  - 


Missouri 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
S.  Carolina 
Virginia 
Baltimore 
Philadelpliia 
New  York 
New  England  do. 


do 
do. 
do. 
do.  - 
do. 
do.  - 
do. 
do.  - 


Genessee 


do. 


29,134 

4,704 

20,676 

2,371 

32,646 

22,585 

34,089 

32,796 

22,838 

15,312 

23,913 


Total, 240,924 

Total  last  year,  - - 229,627 

Increase  this  year,  - 11,297 

Indiana.  A letter  to  the  editor  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  famous  seat  of  the  Harmonists,  un- 
der charge  of  Mr.  Rapp,  says  “this  society  goes  on 
with  great  success,  and  manufactures  almost  every 
thing,  children  excepted.  It  is  said  that  a restriction 
has  been  laid,  and  though  numbers  of  married  men 
and  women  sleep  in  the  same  house,  it  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  this  people,  that,  (believing  it  right 
to  retrain),  only  one  or  two  children  have  been 
born  in  their  settlement  in  the  last  five  years.” 

The  same  letter  informs  us  that  a large  company 
•f  episcopal  methodists  have  laid  out  a city  on  the 
Wabash,  opposite  to  White  river — a fine  seat.  They 
cull  it  “Mount  Carmel.”  The  lots  appear  to  be 
well  disposed  of,  and  the  prices  are  fixed;  the  high- 
est at  150,  the  lowest  at  80  dollars,  payable  in  4 in- 
stalments: the  purchasers  are,  obligated  to  build  a 
house  on  each  lot  of  a certain  description,  within 
years.  The  lots  sold  amount  to  242,  and  about  40 
houses  are  already  built.  This  city  commenced  6 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Russel,  late  U.  S.  minister  at  Stockholm,  has 
arrived  at  Boston. 

A mug  birth.  The  office  of  attorn e * general,  for 
the  state  of  New  York,  is  said  to  be  worth  $12,000 
per  annum. 

Mississippi.  The  piracies  on  the  Mississippi  claim 
the  immediate  attention  of  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  protect  the  people  and  their  property.  We 
have  additional  accounts  of  the  depredations  of 
these  villains.  Their,  place  of  rendezvous  is  said 
to  be  Galvezton. 

Masonic.  The  magnificent  hall  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  Philadelphia,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
March  last,  like  a Phoenix  has  already  risen  from  its 
ashes,  in  a much  improved  state.  The  following 
placard  is  stuck  up  in  a conspicuous  place  near  the 
building — “ no  spirituous  liquors  allowed  in  this  house , 
7i or  are  the  men  permitted  to  leave  their  work  to  go  arid 
get  it.”  Signed  by  the  superintendant. 

Horse  power  fo,  propelling  boats.  We  have  many 
team  boats  at  different  ferries  in  the  United  States, 
and  at  some  places  they  are  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  goods  considerable  distan- 
ces. We  observe  that  one  in  England  went  from 
Hull  to  Gainsborough,  52  miles,  in  three  and  an 
half  hours — the  first  sixteen  miles  done  in  one  hour! 

Mr.  W.  Hart,  now  at  Baltimore,  has  exhibited  a 


model  for  a team  boat  which  appears  to  be  very 
simple  and  efficient.  In  his  advertisement  be  says, 

“l  now  feel  confident  that  I can  propel  a boat  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  steam  boat  Virginia,  [a 
large  boat  plying  between  Baltimore  and Norfn!  :]  with 
17  or  18  horses,  with  the  same  velocity  the  Virginia 
now  moves,  for  the  space  of  24  hours,  as  can  clear- 
ly be  demonstrated,  with  less  than  one-fourth  the 
cost;  she  being  at  the  daily  expence  of  60  to  $70, 
while  under  way,  whereas  mine  should  only  incur 
the  expenditure  of  $15  per  diem.  A boat  on  my 
construction,  including  horses  and  all  other  appara- 
tus, can  be  built  for  10  or  $12,000,  when  a steam 
boat  of  the  same  measurement  will  cost  from  40  to 
$50,000.  Another  very  favorable  argument  is,  that 
my  boat  will  carry  double  the  quantity  of  freight. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen of  this  city,  that  this  is  the  only  plan  that 
can  answer  for  great  distance?.” 

South  Carolina.  About  400  men  are  daily  em- 
ployed in  different  sections  of  the  state  on  .public 
works  of  internal  improvement,  such  as  canalling 
and  clearing  the  beds  of  rivers. 

Two  vessels,  supposed  to  be  patriot  privateers 
were  lately  cruising  off  Sandy  Hook— perhaps,  to 
smuggle  their  goods  on  shore;  as  the  fashion  among 
them  is. 

Capt.  EUiott.  The  gold  medal  voted  to  him  by 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  has  lately  been  pre- 
sented to  capt.  Elliott  by  an  aid  of  gov.  Findley,  . 
in  testimony  of  his  gallantry  in  action  on  lake  Erie. 
Mr.  Homans  also,  on  behalf  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  has  presented  a sword,  (as  voted  by  con- 
gress to  the  officers  engaged  in  that  action)  to  act 
ing  lieut.  Forrest. 

Heat.  The  weather  since  the  beginning  of  August 
has  been  exceedingly  oppressive.  We  have  seen 
a statement  shewing  the  range  of  the  thermometer, 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  instant.  Greatest  heat  ac 
sunrise  80 — least  71;  greatest  at  2 P.  M.  9S — least 
81;  greatest  at  10  P.  M.  86 — least  72.  These  re- 
marks were  made  at  a place  about  a mile  from  the 
built  parts  of  Baltimore — the  situation  of  which  is 
much  elevated  and  very  pleasant. 

The  navy.  The  Franklin  Gazette  says — We  un- 
derstand from  credible  authority,  that  orders  have 
been  issued  by  the  navy  department,  to  double  the 
number  of  workmen  engaged  in  various  ports  in 
building  ships  of  the  line,  for  the  purpose  of  hasten- 
ing the  completion  of  these  vessels.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause  cf  these  orders,  the  policy  of 
prompt  preparations  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war 
must  ever  be  considered  as  wise. 

Hied,  very  suddenly,  of  an  appoplexy,  on  Sunday 
last,  the  rev.  Dr  James  Jnglis,  pastor  of  (lie  1 st  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Baltimore.  He  stood  in  the  first 
rank  of  his  profession  a3  an  orator,  ^nd  was  much 
beloved  by  his  flock.  The.  loss  of  such  a man  as  he 
was,  is  an  affliction  to  a whole  community.  The 
congregation  to  which  he  ministered,  have  hand- 
somely provided  for  his  children,  who  liad  before 
lost  their  mother. 

on  the3Gth  ult.  in  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Jasper,  aged  42  years — much  respected  by  all 
that  knew  him.  The  deceased  was  the  son  of  the 
famous  “Sergeant  Jasper”  immortalized  by  the  pen 
of  Ramsay,  “the  Polybius  of  America”  (as  John  Dick- 
inson called  that  lamented  historian)  for  his  gallan- 
try in  the  defence  of  Sullivan’s  island,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war. 

Negro  stealing.  A certain  set  of  men  appear  to 
be  engaged  in  the  very  honorable  business  of  steal- 
ingnegroes,  (free  persons  as  well  as  slaves)  in  Flo- 


rida, for  live  purpose  of  selling  them  in  the  U.  S. 
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Ohio. — Mr.  Joseph  Tajlor,  a very  respectable 
merchant  of  Baltimore,  having1  collected  a large 
sum  of  money  due  to  his  house  in  the  western  coun- 
try, was  robbed  by  three  highway  men  in  Ohio. 
The  hue  and  cry  was  immediately  raised — the  good 
people  started  after  the  robbers  in  every  direction, 
Some  of  the  parties  chased  them  two  or  three  hundred 
miles ! — the  tavern  keepers  on  the  roads  they  took, 
learning  their  generous  purpose,  would  not  take 
payment  for  refreshments  afforded! — finally,  the 
robbers  were  caught  and  the  money  recovered.  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  a letter  of  well-deserved  thanks  for  the 
kindness  of  the  people  to  him,  gives  it  as  his  “seri- 
ous advice  to  highwaymen  never  to  make  choice  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  for  the  theatre  of  their  exploits!” 

DTVISrOJf  ORDERS. 

Adjutant  general’s  office,  Brownsville,  Aug,  4, 1819. 

The  major  general  commanding,  having  accom- 
plished his  tour  of  review  and  inspection  of  the 
posts  on  the  waters  of  the  western  lakes,  has  much 
satisfaction  in  expressing  his  approbation  of  the 
very  excellent  state  of  police  and  discipline  in  which 
the  troops  were  generally  found. 

At  Fort  Michilimackinac  great  credit  is  due  to 
captain  Peirce,  of  the  corps  of  artillery,  (the  late 
commander)  and  to  the  other  officers;  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  united  in  effecting  so  much  respec- 
tability in  the  command.  The  precision  and  accura- 
cy in  the  infantry  manoeuvres  and  artillery  exercise, 
evinced  a knowledge  of  military  duty  highly  honor- 
able to  the  division. 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Howard,  (Green  Bay)  is  also 
in  excellent  condition.  Captain  Whistler,  of  the 
3d  infantry,  who  has  the  command,  and  the  officers 
associated  with  him,  are  likewise  entitled  to  much 
praise — not  more  forjthe  soldierly  appearance  of  the 
-troops,  than  for  the  economy  and  expedition  with 
which  the  command  constructed  transport  boats 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  5th  regiment,  in  its 
passage  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  major  general  regrets  that  his  other  duties 
forbade  his  visiting  major  Baker’s  command;  but  he 
takes  pleasure  in  assuring  the  major  that  he  is  sa- 
tisfied the  post  would  have  been  found  in  the  high 
order  in  which  military  commands  are  always  seen 
hi  under  such  officers. 

By  command  of  major  general  Brown. 

R.  JONES,  Adjt.  gen. 

GENKHAt  OUDER. 

Adj.  and  Tnsp.  general’s  office,  August  14,  1819. 

Captain  Edwin  Tyler,  of  the  ordinance  depart- 
ment, now  at  New-York,  having  neglected  to  report 
himself  for  duty  at  the  arsenal,  in  Charlestown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, conformably  to  orders  of  November 
last,  and  having  failed  to  settle  his  public  accounts, 
he  is  hereby  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

By  order,  O.  PARKER,  Adj.  & Insp’r  Gen. 

Boston.  Some  cases  of  a malignant  fever,  it  is 
admitted  by  the  board  of  health,, have  appeared  in 
this  town.  The  prompt  measures  taken  on  the 
occasion,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  prevent  the  disease 
from  spreading.  The  board  assures  the  public 
that  “no  cause  of  alarm  at  present  exists.” 

Charleston.  The  newspapers  of  this  city  announce 
the  existence  of  the  yellow  fever  there.  Still  the 
general  health  of  the  city  is  represented  to  be  good, 
and  that  the  cases  which  had  occurred  ought  not 
immediately  to  excite  general  alarm. 

Health  office,  Baltimore , Aug.  17,  1819. 

After  the  report  made  by  the  physicians  on  the 
31st  of  July  last,  measures  were  taken  to  obtain 
from  them,  separately,  and  from  the  citizens  inha- 
biting places  suspected  of  disease,  daily  communica- 


tions concerning  the  health  of  the  city.  If  from  the 
best  information  and  advice  thus  obtained,  any  ma- 
terial change  from  the  tenor  of  their  public  report, 
had  beefi  discovered,  it  would  have  become  the 
indispensable  duty,  as  it  has  been  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  the  board  of  health,  to  have  promptly 
and  frankly  make  it  known;  but  no  such  change,  it 
is  believed,  has  hitherto  occurred.  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  add,  that  some  medical  opinions,  not  known 
to  the  meeting,  did  not  concur  in  that  report  - but 
it  is  believed  that,  even  in  their  estimation,  the  pro- 
portion of  malignant  cases  is  not  increased,  and  we 
are  induced  to  hope  their  opinions, by  reposing  much 
on  principles  of  theory,  may  not  have  been  founded 
on  a practical  view  of  the  facts — for  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  on  all  sides,  that  such  cases  as  have  ap- 
peared, do,  almost  invariably,  present  themselves 
whether  the  season  proves  healthy  or  not — with  re- 
gard to  these  opinions,  however,  every  information 
is  now,  and  will  be,  given  to  the  public,  that  may- 
be found  connected  either  with  their  safety  or  sa- 
tisfaction. It  will,  however,  be  readily  perceived, 
that  this  discordance  of  medical  opinion  creates  dif- 
ficulties in  acquiring  or  communicating  information 
among  those  not  scientifically'  versed  in  such  sub- 
jects. It  is,  at  the  same  time,  pleasing  to  observe, 
that  all  agree  that,  in  no  instance,  has  the  fever 
proved  contagious,  and  that  whatever  may  have 
been  its  character  or  qualities,  the  cases  produced 
in  the  city  were  evidently  confined  in  their  origin  to 
ohe  dock,  and  seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared 
therefrom,  although  still  frequented  by  the  one  half 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  mean  time,  several  cases 
of  this  same  description  have  appeared  at  Fell's 
Point,  and  in  like  manner  thus  far  are  very  confined 
in  their  range.  In  any  event  the  utmost  attention 
will  be  paid  to  observe  their  course  and  obviate 
their  causes  and  extension — as,  on  this  subject,  long 
and  dear  bought  experience  has  placed  much  within 
the  control  of  police  regulations  which  have  already 
proved  advantageous,  and  will  continue  to  be  en-, 
forced  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  determined 
rigor. 

The  enlarged  bounds  ofthe  city  have  induced  many 
ofour  citizens  to  believe  our  weekly  bills  of  mortality 
to  be  greatly  increased;  which  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination, not  to  be  the  fact,  as  to  numbers,  nor  es- 
sentially different  in  malignant  cases,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  extreme 
heat  and  long-continued  drought  have  caused  many 
sudden  deaths,  especially  among  the  intemperate 
and  careless;  deaths  by  accidents,  also,  have  been 
over  proportioned,  and  both  tend  to  originate  false 
reports  and  keep  alive  unusual  anxieties.  It  is  im- 
possible that  there  can  be  any  motives  for  conceal- 
ment or  disguise  of  the  actual  health  ofthe  city,  if 
the  inexcusable  disposition  existed  to  make  them; 
and  it  is  repeated,  whatever  that  may  be,  it  shall  be 
faithfully  and  truly  exhibited,  whenever  any  sensi- 
ble changes  are  observed. 

The  board  acknowledge  „ with  great  satisfaction 
the  attention  of  the  physicians  of  Baltimore  in  their 
prompt  communications  respecting  the  health  of 
our  city.  By  order — 

P.  REIGART,  sec’ry. 

(Jjr’That  a few  cases  of  fever  of  a very  malignant 
nature  have  occurred  in  Baltimore,  is  undoubted — 
a more  particular  account  ofthe  progress  and  pros-  . 
pects  ofthe  disease  will  probably  appear  in  a few 
days,  t be  instances  of  it  are  not  yet  numerous — 
The  commissioners  of  health  will  probably  report 
on  It  to  day.  Business  goes  on  as  usual;  though  five 
malignant  and  two  suspicious  cases  are  reported  at 
the  point,  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
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gs3 Extra  half  sheet. 

The  16th  volume  of  the  Register,  according-  to 
the  order  of  its  numbers , was  closed  on  Saturday 
last;  but,  during- the  eight  years  in  which  the  work 
has  been  published,  we  have  gained  a week  in  time, 
as  affected  by  the  publication  of  weekly  numbers, 
and  that  the  new  volume  may  commence  in  Septem- 
ber, the  regular  period  for  it,  we  issue  this  half 
sheet,  gratuitously. 

The  large  Supplement,  consisting  of  twelve 
sheets  of  interesting  and  important  matter,  together 
with  the  title  page  and  index  for  the  volume,  will 
be  finished  and  duly  forwarded  in  two  weeks,  if  not 
sooner.  The  first,  however,  only  to  such  as  shall 
have  ordered  it,  or  who  are  accustomed  to  receive 
every  appendage  to  the  Register.  Its  price  is  jgl. 

The  Unfitted  space  allowed  us  by  the  issue  of 
a half  sheet  only,  together  with  a desire  to  insert  an 
article  from  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  domestic  industry  which,  within  the  body 
of  the  volume,  compl  ies  their  series  of  excellent 
essays — will  not  permit  us  to  say  much  on  general 
subjects  on  the  present  occasion;  but  with  the 
opening  of  the  volume  we  shall  probably  take  a re- 
trospect of  the  past  year,  and  exhibit  some  pros- 
pects of  our  future  proceedings,  &c. 

According-  to  the  terms  of  this  publication,  a 
year,s  subscription  is  now  payable  in  advance  to 
September  1820.  It  is  earnestly  solicited  that  it 
may  be  immediately  remitted,  by  every  friend  of 
the  w’ovk.  This  promptitude  is  the  “essential  oil’* 
to  preserve  the  prosperity  of  our  press. 

From  various  causes  yet  beyond  the  positive  con- 
troul  of  the  editor,  the  a<reai  ages  due  him  have  ac- 
cumulated to  a very  great  amount.  On  the  right 
and  necessity  of  paying  these,  it  is  useless  to  des- 
cant: no  gentleman  who  receives  this  paper  will  re- 
fuse payment  for  it — no  one  who  thinks  it  worth 
the  money  required  for  it,  oughtto  neglect  to  com- 
ply with  our  little  demands; — those  who  are  indif- 
ferent about  the  Register  itself,  and  careless  whe- 
ther the  editor  is  paid  "for  his  labor  or  not  (if  any 
such  there  are ) may  relieve  themselves  of  an  in- 
cumbrance and  the  proprietor  of  much  vexation  ami 
loss,  by  ordering  its  discontinuance.  The  pressure 
of  the  times  is  certainly  severe;  but  it  is  a small  ex- 
cuse for  the  non-payment  of  5 or  10  dollars, incurred 
fora  thing  that  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  convenient 
or  needful  to  save  the  cost  of  it. 

This  is  the  last  paper  that  many  persons  will  re- 
ceive until  a settlement  of  their  accounts  is  had. 
Peculiar  circumstances  will  induce  us  still  to  send 
it  tor  a short  time  to  others  who  appear  to  he  con- 
siderably in  arrears,  in  the  belief  that,  being*  respec- 
tively furnished  with  their  bills,  they  will  immedi- 
ately dischargethem. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  editor  for  making 
payment  to  him,  are  designed  to  prevent  all  excus.es 
for  not  doing  it-  he  will  receive  any  bank  notes 
which  are  in  good  repute  at  the  places  where  the 
debts  are  payable— he  guarantees  their  safety  by 
the  mails,  if  so  transmitted  to  him,  and  is  willing  to 
subject  himself  to  the  cost  of  postage,  from  such  as 
please  that  he  should  pay  it.  lie  cannot  do  any  tiling 
more  in  this  respect.  * i 
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It  is  with  much  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  som*1 
degree  of  pride,  the  editor  has  to  state,  that  durinff 
the  last  year  he  received  upwards  of  Jive  hundred 
new  names  to  his  subscription  list.  A number  of 
these  took  complete  sets  of  the  work.  Grateful 
for  this  extension  of  the  public  approbation,  the 
editor  frankly  confesses  that  he  was  much  indebted 
to  it  for  the  ways  and  mentis  of  supjyorting  his  cost- 
ly establishment— so  great  was  the  defalcation 
among  his  old  friends  and  customers.  Yet  it  is  due 
to  a large  majority— we  may  say  to  thousands  of 
gentlemen,  to  declare,  that  they  manifested  their 
continuedregard for  this  work  by  their  usuul promp- 
titude. 

Ky  unwearied  attention  and  assiduity— by  a con- 
stant endeavor  to  give  value  to  the  Register — by  A 
heart  devoted  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  re- 
public— by  an  abstraction  from  local  interests  and 
feelings — by  a perfect  contempt  for  the  office-seek- 
ing tribe — an  entire  independence  of  all  men  as 
individuals,  and  of  every  party,  as  a party,  and  fear- 
ful of  nothing  but  of  transcending  the  t rut  hi — the 
whole  supported  by  a liberal  disbursement  as  the 
means  are  afforded,*  the  editor  hopes  to  preserve 
the  “even  tenor  of  his  way,”  and  merit  the  flatter- 
ing testimonies  which  he  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen. 


“Obstinate  Yankees." 

from  noab’s  travels. 

Yf.  M.  Noah,  esq.  late  American  consul  in  Barba- 
ry, and  at  present  editor  of  the  New- York  Nation- 
al Advocate,  lias  recently  published  a very  in- 
teresting volume  of  his  travels  in  several  coun- 
tries. The  following  account  of  an  occurrence 
that  took  place  while  he  \va9  a prisoner  with  the 
British,  is  highly  characteristic  of  our  Yankee 
tars: 

. “On  the  third  day  we  approached  Brest  where 
the  residue  of  the  channel  fleet  was  stationed. 
Towards  evening  we  discovered  a sail,  to  which  wc 
gave  chase.  She  proved  to  be  a small  and  heavy 
sailing  brig,  and  a frigate  appearing  in  sight  at  the: 
same  time,  induced  our  captain  to  spread  all  his 
canvass,  with  a view  of  reaching  her  first,  the  chase 
displayed  no  colors,  which  increased  the  suspicions 
of  her  character;  we  approached  her  rapidly;  fired 
gun  after  gun  in  vain;  she  would  not  heave  to— * 
but,  though  an  uncommonly  clump  of  a vessel,  pur* 
sued  the  “even  tenor  of  her  way,”  under  full  sail, 
with  a frigate  endeavoring  to  cut  her  off  on  one  side, 
and  our  brig  within  gun  shot  firing  incessantly  over 
her.  “It  is  some  obstinate  Yankee,  you  may  de- 
pend, said  one  of  the  officers,  who  has  made  a prize 
of  that  vessel.”  The  captain  gave  orders  to  clear 
the  boat  in  the  stern  for  boarding  her,  and  a lieu- 
tenant with  four  men  got  in,  which  was  lowered 
down.  Our  brig  was  sailing  at  the  rate  of  eight 
knots,  and  the  tackling  of  the  boat  resisting  the 

*The  extra  labor  and  materials  gratuitously  be- 
stowed on  the  la9t  and  present  volume  of  the  Rc - 
gester , cost  about  eight  hundred  dollci"s.  The  princi- 
ple of  this  work  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
most  others:  our  great  purpose  is  h) get  m-mattetw 
their®,  to  f llup  the  sheet. 
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efforts'  made,  to  unloosen  it,  when  it  reached  the 
water  dragged  side  ways  after  the  vessel,  and  final- 
ly precipitated  all  hands  into  the  sea.  A scene  of 
confusion  ensued — we  had  no  boat  to  put  off  to 
their  relief,  and  by  this  time  were  along  side  of  the 
chase,  which  seeing  the  accident,  lowered  down 
her  boat  and  rescued  the  persons  from  drowning. 
She  proved  to  be  a Newfoundland  vessel,  laden 
with’  fish*  prize  to  a Baltimore  privateer.  The 
prize  master  was  ordered  to  come  on  board  with 
his  papers.  He  was  a tall,  thin,  weather-beaten 
looking  man  from  Nantucket,  who  foreseeing  what 
might  happen,  had  dressed  himself  in  his  best  suit 
of  clothes,  and  carried  the  residue  of  his  wardrobe 
in  a pocket  handkerchief.  He  presented  a copy 
of  the  commission  of  the  privateer,  and  his  instruc- 
tions. “When  did  you  part  with  the  private  er,” 
said  the  captain — “About  ten  days,”  replied  the 
prize  master,  “and  she  is  not  far  off  now.”  “I 
should  like  to  fall  in  with  her,”  replied  capt.  Wal- 
ler—“You  had  better  not,”  said  the  prize  master, 
with  admirable  sang-froid,  “she’ll  flog  you  in  no 
time.”  The  captain  somewhat  nettled,  inquired 
what  force  she  was.  “Why  she  mounts  12  guns, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  she’d  board 
yoft  in  a moment,”  said  the  frank  seaman.” 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  learn  how  the 
British  used  the  crew  of  their  prize,  so  promptly  act- 
ing’ to  save  the  lives  of  their  people. 


^ Banks  and  Banking. 

U.ttLjb'ank  stock—  from  94  to  95,  very  few  sales. 

Thevank  of  the  United  States  has  given  notice, 
that  after  the  1st  of  Nov.  neit,  it  will  not  “hold  itself 
responsible  upon  any  of  its  notes,  which  shall  be 
voluntarily  cut  into  parts,  except  on  the  production 
of  all  the  parts.” 

• Office  of  bank  U.  S.  at  Savannah.  We  have  heard 
a good  deal  of  buzzing  about  some  proceedings  at 
this  branch,  but  have  not  understood  the  nature 
of  them,  except  that  there  was  some  new  botheration 

Rag  against  rag ! From  an  Indiana  paper  we 
learn  that  some  person  named  Bigelow,  who  has  a 
bank  at  Jeffersonville,  pays  lus  own  notes  with 
those  of  some  other  man  called  Piatt.  What  does 
Piatt  do  with  his  notes? 

New -Jersey. — It  is  denied  that  the  state  bank  at 
Trenton  has  stopped  payment,  as  was  reported. 

Pennylvania.  The  bank  of  Reading  has  stopped 
payment.  This  event  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
ab  out  by  a well-intended  effort  of  the  bank  to  raise 
its  paper  to  par  at  Philadelphia,  by  a specie  depo- 
sit in  one  of  the  banks  of  that  city;  but  that  the 
directors  of  the  city  bank,  instantly*  whetting  their 
razors,  commenced  shaving  the  Reading  notes  and 
soon  exhausted  the  deposit.  Very  honorable  bank 
directors! — but  '.the  thing  was  “as  well  as  could, 
be  expected.”  The  Northampton  bank  has  also 
stopped.  The  North  Western  bank  is  said  to  be  in 
the  same  situation. 

Richmond.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  failures  reported  to  have  taken  place  in 
this  city,  was  greatly  exaggerated. 

Kentucky.  Bankniptcy  recommended! — At  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Bullitt  county,  held  on 
the  22d  ult.  it  was  resolved , with  only  two  dissenting 
voices,  that: . 

“It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  the  bank  of  Kentucky  and  its 
branches,  will  tend  so  ameliorate  fin  a considerable 
degree  J the  embarrassments  by  which  the  people  are. 
at  present  circumvented >•  a suspension  is  therefore 
recommended.” 


The  Independent  banks  of  this  state  are  in  a sad 
condition.  .Several  refuse  to  make  any  sort  of  pay- 
ments, except  to  give  little  notes  for  big  ones,  or 
vice  vei'sa.  The  bills  of  very  few  of  them  could  be 
sold  at  Baltimore  for  less  than  fifty  per  cent  dis- 
count, if  sold  at  all. 

Excellent ! On  Saturday  the  31st  ult.  the  citi- 
zens of  Jefferson  countv,  Ky.  assembled  at  the  dif- 
ferent election  precincts,  ( for  the  third  lime , _f 
agrceable  to  public  notice,  to  take  the  voice  of  the 
county,  upon  the  expediency  of  a supension  of  spe- 
cie payments  by  the  bank  of  Kentucky  and  its 
branches;  and  on  taking  a vote,  it  was  found  that 
about  three  to  one  were  opposed  to  the  suspension . 

Tennessee.  A letter  from  a gentleman  at  Nash- 
ville states,  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Nashville 
bank  met  on  the  31st  ult.  and  requested  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  to  surrender  the  charter  and 
wind  up  the  business  of  that  institution. 

Ohio.  Of  twenty-five  banks  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
the  Western  Herald  informs  us,  there  are  at  present 
but  six  or  seven  which  redeem  their  paper  with 
specie. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  bank  of  Cincinnati.  This 
bank,  it  is  believed,  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
U.  States,  previous  to  receiving  the  public  deposits 
— since  then,  to  support  its  credit,  it  was  allowed 
a permanent  deposit  of  $100>0CKh  Are  we  to  lose 
the  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rag-barons?  But— 
no  cost  can  be  too  great,  if  modern  banking  is  de- 
stroyed by  it. 

SALES  OP  HANK  NOTES! 

“Course  of  exchange,”  at  Baltimore.  City  bank  of 
Baltimore  12£  dis.  all  the  rest  par — specie  at  a very 
small  advance,  if  at  any.  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut , generally, 
from  2 to  6 per  cent.  dis.  Boston  1 to  2 do.  New  York , 
city  notes,  except  Barker’s,  par — country  banks 
various,  from  1 to  8,  according  to  their  repute  in 
the  city.  New  Jersey,  Camden,  par;  other  “specie 
paying,”  from  1 to  2 dis.  Trenton  (state  bank)  no 
sales.  Pennsylvania, — Philadelphia,  par  to  £ °-d- 
country  notes  various,  from  1 to  60  per  cent.  dis« 
the  specie-paying  banks,  generally  from  1 to  5. 
Delaware.  Specie-paying  banks,  1 dis.  the  rest,  8 
to  50.  Maryland,  country  notes— Annapolis,  Fre- 
derick co.  bank  and  Havre  de  Grace,  par;  other 
specie  paying  banks  3 to  6;  Caroline  12,  Snow  Hill 
about  30  or  40;  Elkton,  ditto;  Somersett,  about 
ninety  nine!  Dist.  of  Columbia,  generally  1;  Mecha- 
nics bank^of  Alexandria  20  to  25;  Franklin  bank  of 
ditto  60.  Virginia.  Old  banks,  1^  to  2;  bank  of  the 
Valley  2^  to  3;  unchartered,  various — 7\  to  25. 
North  Carolina,  generally,  20  to  25,  nominal . South 
Carolina , do.  8 to  10;  Georgia,  do  7 to  8;  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  old  banks,  15  nominal;  new  ones  20 
to  *25,  do.  Ohio,  the  best,  10,  generally  15  to  20; 
many  at  40  to  50.  Louisiana,  no  demand.  Indiana , 
Illinois  and  Missouri , various—  15  to  60.  Such  are 
the  brokers*  rates. 


National  Interests. 

Address  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  industry,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
PREFACE. 

In  presenting  to  our  fellow  citizens  these  addres- 
ses, collected  together,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  high  sense  of  the  favorable  reception 
they  have  experienced.  The  various  defects  of 
style  and  arrangement,  which  pervade  them,  have 
been  overlooked,  in  consideration  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject  they  embrace. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  cause  we  advocate 
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yields  to  none  in  importance.  It  is  a great  error 
to  suppose,  as  unhappily  is  too  frequently  done, 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  manufacturers  alone. 
Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  from  the  real  fact.  It 
is  the  cause  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  mighty  ques- 
tion, whether  we  shall  be  really  or  nominally  inde- 
pendent— whether  we  shall  persevere  in  a policy, 
which  in  three  or  four  years  has  done  more  to  pros- 
trate our  strength  and  resources  than  a fierce  war 
of  equal  duration  could  have  done— a policy  similar 
to  that  which  has  sunk  and  degraded  Spain  for  cen- 
turies, notwithstanding  her  immense  internal  and 
colonial  resources— a policy  which  has  never  failed 
to  debilitate  and  impoverish  every  country  where 
it  has  prevailed  or  may  prevail — a policy  discarded 
by  every  wise  nation  in  Europe— a policy  in  direct 
hostility  with  that  of  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, France,  Holland  and  Denmark*— a policy,  in 
"a  word,  that  fosters  and  promotes  the  wealth,  pow- 
er, resources,  industry  and  manufactures  offoreign 
nations,  and  sacrifices  those  of  our  own  country. 

If  there  be  any  one  truth  in  political  economy 
more  sacred  and  irrefragable  than  another,  it  is  that 
the  prosperity  of  nations  bears  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  encouragement  of  their  domestic  industry — 
and  that  their  decay  and  decrepitude  commence 
and  proceed  with  their  neglect  ofit.  The  wonder- 
ful resources  of  England,  so  far  beyond  her  intrin- 
sic advantages,  and  the  prostrate  state  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  place  these  great  truths  on  the  most 
impregnable  ground. 

We  pursue  a wayward  and  short  sighted  policy, 
of  which  the  world  affords  few  examples,  and  which 
evinces  how  little  we  have  profitted  by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  nations — and  how  much  we  neglect 
the  maxims  of  the  wise  statesmen  of  Europe  and  of 
our  own  country. 

With  a capacity  for  raising  cotSon  to  supply  the 
whole  world,  our  treasures  are  lavished  in  Ilindos- 
ton  to  purchase  cotton  of  inferior  quality,  which  is 
now  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  to  the  in- 
jury of  our  cotton  planters.  And  with  skill,  talents , 
ivater  power,  capital  and  machinery  to  supply  our  ut- 
most demand  for  cambrics  and  muslins,  millions  of 
money  are  in  a similar  manner  lavished  in  ffindos- 
ton  and  England  to  procure  those  articles;  while 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  own  citizens,  capable  of  fur- 
nishing them,  are  pining  in  indigence,  their  employ- 
ers mined,  and  machinery  that  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars, rusting  and  rotting;  and  while  hundreds  of 
manufacturers,  invited  to  our  shores  by  the  excel- 
lence of  our  form  of  government,  are  unable  to  earn 
a subsistence  at  their  usual  trades,  and  are  forced 
to  go  to  Canada  or  JK'ova  Scotia,  or  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope. Above  fifty  sailed  from  hence  in, one  vessel 
. a few  days  since!!! 

This  destructive  policy  is  about  to  receive  a con- 
siderable extension,  to  the  injury  of  our  farmers. 
A V heat,  we  are  informed,  can  be  sold  in  our  ports 
from  Odessa,  at  75  cents, f or  less,  per  bushel,  and 
we  are  assured  that  immense  quantities  of  it  will 
be  imported.  Thus  this  unhappy  nation,  by  a mi- 
serable and  mistaken  policy,  is  doomed  to  bleed  at 
every  pore.  1 

Under  the  influence  of  such  a wretched  system 

*We  have  already  given  a view  of  the  political 
economy  of  England,  Russia  and  Prussia,  so  far  as 
respects  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  We 
shall  shortly  submit  a view  of  that  of  the  other  na- 
tions. 

-{-Wheat  has  been  recently  shipped  at  Odessa 
averaging  37  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  has  been  sold 


for  less. 
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is  it  wonderful  that  distress  and  emba^rassm  r. 

vade  the  nation — that  the  enlivening  sound  of  the 
spindle,  the  loom,  and  the  hammer  has,  in  many 
places,  almost  ceased  to  be  heard — that  our  mer- 
chants and  traders  are  daily  swept  away  by  bank- 
ruptcy, one  after  another;  that  our  banks  are  drain- 
ed of  their  specie;  that  our  cities  exhibit  an  unvary- 
ing scene  of  gloom  and  despair — that  confidence 
between  man  and  man  is  almost  extinct;  that  debts 
cannot  in  general  he  collected:  that  property  can- 
not be  sold  but  at  enormous  sacrifices;  that  capita- 
lists have  thus  an  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  middle  class,  to  an  in- 
calculable extent;  that  money  cannot  be  borrowed 
but  at  extravagant  interest;  in  a word,  that  with  ad- 
vantages equal  to  any  that  Heaven  has  ever  bestow- 
ed on  any  nation,  we  exhibit  a state  of  things  at 
which  our  enemies  must  rejoice,  and  our  friends 
put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes! 

Wetrustthe^dayis  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall 
lookback  with  as  much  astonishment  at  this  lamen- 
table folly,  as  we  now  do  at  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  our  ancestors  in  hanging  and  burning  witch- 
es. The  folly  in  both  cases  is  about  equal.  Theirs, 
however,  was  limited  to  a narrow  sphere,  beyond 
which  it  was  perfectly  innocuous.  But  ours  extends 
its  baleful  influence  to  the  remotest  extremities  of 
the  nation. 

We  are  gravely  told,  by  writers  on  whom  great 
reliance  is  unfortunately  placed,  that  our  circum- 
stances, as  a nation,  being  materially  different  from 
those  of  other  nations,  we  require  a totally  differ- 
ent policy;  and  that  however  proper  or  necessary 
it  may  be  for  England  or  France  to  encourage  ma- 
nufactures, sound  policy  dictates  a different  course 
for  the  United  States. 

These  positions  are  the  reverse  of  truth,  and  so 
far  as  they  have  had  influence,  have  proved  highly 
pernicious.  We  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  impe- 
riously called  on  to  encourage  manufactures  than 
most  other  nations,  unless  we  are  disposed  wanton- 
ly to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a most  important  and 
numerous  portion  of  our  population,  those  farmers 
and  planters  who  are  remote  from  the  seaboard. 
We  request  a patient  hearing  while  we  offer  our 
reasons. 

In  a compact  country,  like  England,  where  in- 
land navigation  is  carried  on  to  such  a wonderful 
extent,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  territory  that  are 
not  within  one  or  two  days  carriage  of  the  seaboard; 
and  consequently  their  productions  can  be  trans- 
ported to  foreign  markets  at  a moderate  expense. 
Whereas  a large  portion  of  our  agricultural  citizens 
are  from  300  to  1,000  miles  distant  from  any  sea- 
port; and  therefore  almost  wholly  debarred  from  all 
foreign  markets,  especially  at  the  present  and  pro- 
bable future  prices. 

Flour  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Philadelphia 
market  from  Pittsburg,  at  a freight  of  four  dollars 
per  barrel.  Some  ofit  was  probably  brought  t« 
Pittsburg-,  50  to  150  miles,  at  considerable  expense. 
Deduct  the  expenses,  and  the  profits  of  the  Pitts- 
burg- merchants,  from  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  in 
what  a lamentable  situation  it  places  the  farmer — 
how  miserable  a remuneration  has  he  for  his  labor 
— and  “how  dear  he  pays  for  his  whistle in  buying 
his  goods  cheap  in  Hiudoston,  and  depending  on 
European  markets  for  the  sale  of  his  production! 

The  folly  of  this  system  is  so  extravagant  that  it 
requires  a little  further  notice.  A farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  sends  his  produce  to 
that  city,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Philadelphia, 
300  miles,  by  land— or  to  New  Orleans,  2000  miles, 
by  water.  It  is  thence  conveyed  four  thousand 
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jniles  to  Liverpool,  from  whence  he  receives  his 
china,  his  delftware,  and  his  pottery.  From  the 
amount  of  his  flour,  as  sold  in  England,  all  the  ex- 
penses Qf  transportation  are  to  be  deducted — and 
io  the  price  of  his  china  and  other  articles,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  return  voyage  are  to  be  added.  What 
a frightful  view  of  the  situation  of  a large  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  western  country  does  this  exhb 
hit!  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  prostrat estate 
of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  union,  and  under  a go- 
vernment which,  emanating  more  completely  from 
the  mass  of  the  people  than  any  other  that  ever 
existed,  might  have  been  expected  to  have  ex- 
tended a more  paternal  care  over  its  citizens  than 
the  world  ever  witnessed! 

It  is  therefore  indubitable,  that  to  the  reasonsfor 
encouraging  manufactures,  which  exist  in  England 
and  France,  all  of  which  apply  here,  is  to  be  added 
a powerful  one  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  aris- 
ing from  the  distance  between  so  large  a portion  of 
its  territory  and  any  seaport  towns,  as  well  as  the 
immense  distance  from  those  towns  to  the  places 
whence  we  draw  our  supplies. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a moment,  that  the  western 
farmer,  instead  of  purchasing  his  pottery  and  ddfi- 
iva-  e in  England,  had  in  his  own  neighbor  hoodm'Mwx- 
factories  of  these  articles,  whence  he  could  procure 
them  free  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  sea  and 
land  carriage,  amounting  in  many  instances  to  treble 
the  first  post— and  that  in  return  lie  supplied  the 
manufacturer,  of  whom  he  purchased  them,  with 
liis  wheat  and  corn,  and  other  articles!  What  a dif- 
ferent face  that  country  would  wear!  What  rapid 
strides  it  would  then  make  in  the  career  of  prospe- 
rity! What  additional  allurements  it  would  hold  out 
to  cultivation! 

We  offer  for  reflection,  fellow  citizens,  an  impor- 
tant fact,  that  sheds  the  strongest  light  on  this  the- 
ory. The  settlement  of  Harmony , in  the  western 
country,  was  conducted  on  this  plan.  This  little 
commonwealth  depended  wholly  on  itself  for  sup- 
plies. It  had,  to  use  the  cogent  language  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  placed  the  manufacturer  beside  the  agri- 
culturist” What  was  the  consequence?  The  set- 
tlement made  a more  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and 
prosperity  than  any  equal  body  of  men  in  the  world 
at  any  period  of  time — more  in  one  year , than  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  which  depend  on  foreign 
markets  for  the  sale  of  their  produce,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  their  wants,  have  done  in  ten  years. 

It  is  frequently  stated,  that  as  some  of  the  cotton 
manufacturers  in  the  eastern  states  have  prospered, 
the  protection  to  the  manufacture  is  adequate.  If 
this  argument  warranted  the  inference  drawn  from 
it,  it  would  prove  that  the  policy  of  Spain  is  sound, 
and  fraught  with  wisdom;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
decay  of  that  nation,  there  are  in  it  several  prosper- 
ous manufactures  which, from  particularcircumstan- 
ces,  are,  like  some  of  thosqin  the  eastern  states,  ena- 
bled to  struggle  against  foreign  competition.  But  the 
decay  of  so  large  a portion  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  middle  states,  notwithstanding 
the  enterprize,  large  capital  and  industry  of  the 
proprietors,  is  a full  proof  that  there  is  not  suffici- 
ent protection  to  this  important  branch. 

Public  attention  has  unfortunately  been  diverted 
from  the  real  source  of  our  prostrate  state  by  cer- 
tain trite  common  place  sayings,  re-echoed  through- 
out the  union  - that  it  is  a time  of  general  suffering — 
that  distress  and  embarrassment  pervade  the  whole 
civilized  world  - that  we  are  7ia  worse  than  other  na- 
tions— and  that  we  cannot  hope  for  an  exemption 
from  the  common  lot  of  mankind. 

This  appears  plausible — but  it  will  not  stand  the  ; 
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test  of  examination.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
nations  of  Europe,  exhausted  by  a twenty  years 
war— pillaged  and  plundered  by  hostile  armies — 
with  expensive  governments  and  immense  armies 
to  support  in  time  of  peace— and  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  enormous  debts  and  grinding  tax- 
ation, should  be  in  a state  of  suffering.  But  there 
is  no  parallel  between  their  situation  and  ours.  Our 
short  war,  so  far  from  exhausting  our  resources, 
developed  them.  We  retired  from  it  prosperous 
and  glorious.  Our  fields  are  as  fertile — our  citi- 
zens as  industrious  and  ingenious;  our  capacity  for 
manufacturing  as  great  as  ever  - and  our  taxes  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  Our  distresses  cannot 
therefore  be  traced  to  the  sa/ie  source  as  theirs . 
They  flow  wholly  from  our  oun  mistaken  policy, 
which  leads  us  to  purchase  abroad  what  we  could 
produce  at  home — and  like  thoughtless  prodigals  and 
spendthrifts,  to  incur  debts  beyond  our  utmost 
means  of  payment. 

The  restoration  of  peace,  however,  as  might 
have  been  naturally  expected,  greatly  affected  ou.r 
commerce,  particularly  the  carrying  trade,  of  which 
the  war  had  given  us  an  inordinate  share.  An  im- 
mense capital,  invested  in  commerce,  was  thus  ren- 
dered wholly  unproductive;  but  had  manufactures 
been  encouraged,  as  sound  policy  dictated,  hun- 
dreds of  our  merchants,  whose  property  has  since 
wasted  away,  and  who  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex  of  bankruptcy,  would,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  war,  have  transferred  their  talents,  their 
industry,  and  their  capital,  to  that  department,  tx> 
the  advancement  of  their  own  interest  and  the  ge- 
neral welfare,  instead  of  a vain  struggle  in  a branch 
which  was  so  crowded,  that  it  could  not  afford  sup- 
port to  more  than  half  of  the  persons  engagedin  it. 
Those  that  remained  in  the  mercantile  profession, 
after  such  a transfer  of  a portion  ofits  members  to 
profitable  employments  of  another  description, 
might  and  probably  would  have  prospered.  And 
thus  it  is  as  clear  as  the  noon  day  sun,  that  an  ef- 
ficient protection  of  manufactures  would  have  been, 
highly  advantageous  to  the  merchants,  although 
many  of  them,  from  taking  a superficial  view  of  the 
subject,  have  been  under  an  opposite  impression* 
and  have  unfortunately  been  hostile  to  such  protec- 
tion . 

The  advocates  of  the  system  of  Adam  Smith, 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fatal  experiment  we 
have  made  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  demands  of  the  trea- 
sury have  not  allowed  us  to  proceed  the  full  length 
of  his  system,  and  to  discard  import  duties  altoge- 
ther. But  if  our  manufactures  are  pai-alized,  our 
manufacturers  ruined,  and  our  country  almost  wholly 
drained  of  its  metallic  medium,  to  pay  for  foreign 
merchandise,  notwithstanding  the  duties  imposed  for 
the  purposes  ofvevenue,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  destruction  would  have  been 
more  rapid  and  complete,  had  those  duties  not  ex- 
isted. This  we  hope  will  be  regarded  as  decisive; 
for  if  our  woolen  manufacture,  for  instance,  protect- 
ed, as  it  is  termed,  by  a duty  of  2 7\  per  cent,  has 
been  more  than  one  half  destroyed,  so  that  it  was 
no  longer  an  object  to  preserve  the  invaluable 
breed  of  merino  sheep,  in  which  millions  of  dollars 
W'ere  invested,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  have 
been  destroyed,  to  the  ruin  of  the  proprietors,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  without  such  duty,  it  would 
have  been  at  once  wholly  annihilated,  as  our  own 
citizens  would,  in  that  event,  have  been  utterly  un- 
able to  maintain  a struggle  against  foreign  rivals.  If 
argument  were  of  avail  against  the  dazzling  authori- 
ty of  great  names,  and  against  ingrained,  inveterate 
prejudice,  this  case  would  settle  the  question  fun 
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Cyer.  Where  are  now,  we  ask,  the  “ collateral 
branches”  to  which  the  thousands  of  our  artists,  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers,  “thrown  out  of  their  or- 
dinary employment  and  common  methodof  subsistence,” 
Can  “easily  transjer  their  industry,”*  as  Dr.  Smith 
asserts? 

Another  part  of  Dr.  Smith’s  theory  is,  that  when 
a particular  branch  of  ndustrv  is  destroyed  by  “the 
home  market  being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the  competition 
of  foreigners”  “the  slocleidll  sail  remain  in  the  country 
to  employ  an  equal  nwnbe  of  people  in  some  other  way.” 
And,  therefore  “the  capital  of  the  country  remaining 
the  same,  the  demand  for  labor  will  still  be  the  same , 
though  it  may  he  exerted  in  different  places  and  for  dif- 
ferent occupations  These  maxims  are  now  fairly 
tested  in  the  U.  States,  as  they  have  been  for  centu- 
ries in  Spain,  The  cotton,  woolen,  pottery, glass,  and 
various  other  manufatures,  have  been  in  a gTcat 
measure  suspended  in  the  middle  states,  by  “the 
home  market  being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the  competition 
of  foreigners”  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Is  there  a man 
who  will  venture  to  assert,  that  “the  demand  for  la- 
bor is  the  same?”  that  “ the  stock  remains  tt>e  sutne?” 
or  that  it  “employs  an  equal  number  of  people  in  some 
other  way?”  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  most  de- 
cided advocate  of  the  doctor’s  system  will  admit,  on 
calm  reflection,  that  these  maxims  are  uttei'ly  desti- 
tute of  even  the  shadow  of  foundation. 

We  urge  this  point  on  your  most  sober  and  serious 
reflection,  fellow  citizens.  It  is  a vital  one,  on  which 
the  destinies  of  this  nation  depend.  The  freedom 
of  commerce,  wholly  unrestrained  by  protecting 
duties  and  prohibitions  is  the  key  stone  of  the  so 
much  extolled  system  of  the  doctor,  which,  though 
discarded,  as  we  have  stated,  in  almost  every  coun- 
try;! n Europe,  has  among  our  most  enlightened  citi- 
zens, numbers  of  ardent,  zealous,  and  enthusiastic 
admirers.  We  have  tried  it  as  far  as  our  debt  and 
the  support  of  our  goverment  would  permit.  We 
have  discarded  prohibitions;  and  on  the  most  impor- 
tant manufactured  articles,  which  are  wholly  pro- 
hibited in  some  countries,  and  burthened  with  heavy 
prohibitory  duties  in  others,  our  duties  are  compara- 
tively low,  so  as  to  afford  no  effectual  protection  to 
the  domestic  manufacturer.  The  fatal  result  is  be- 
fore the  world — and  in  every  part  of  the  union  is  stri- 
kingly perceptible.  In  addition  to  the  example  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  it  holds  out  an  awful  beacon 
ag'ainst  the  adoption  of  theories,  which,  however 
splendid  and  captivating  on  paper,  are  fraught  with 
ruin  when  carried  into  practice. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  Adam  Smith’s  system 
rests,  and  being  thus  proved  radically  and  incura- 
bly unsound,  the  whole  fabric  must  crumble  to 
ruins. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  if  (his  subject 
be  considered,  the  egregious  errors  of  our  system 
will  be  manifest  beyond  contradiction.  The  poli- 
cy we  have  pursued  renders  us  dependent  for  our 
prosperity  on  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  our 
fellow  creatures!  Wars  and  famines  in  Europe  are 
the  key-stone  on  which  we  erect  the  edifice  of  our 
good  fortune!  The  greater  the  extent  of  war,  and 
the  more  dreadful  the  ravages  of  famine  in  that 
quarter,  the  more  prosperous  we  become!  Peace 
and  abundant  crops  there  undermine  our  welfare! 
The  misery  of  Europe  insures  our  prosperity — its 
happiness  promotes  our  decay  and  prostration  ’ ! 
What  an  appalling  idea!  Who  can  reflect  without 
anguish  on  a system  built  upon  such  a wretched 
foundation! 
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What  a contrast  between  this  System  and  the  one 
laid  down  with  such  ability  by  Alexander  Hamilton , 
(see  page  1 19,)  and  which  we  advocate!  Light 
and  darkness  are  not  more  opposite  to  each  other. 
Ills  admirable  system  would  render  our  prosperity 
and  happiness  dependent  wholly  on  ourselves.  We 
should  have  no  cause  to  wish  for  the  misery  of  our 
fellow  men,  in  order  to  save  us  from  the  distress 
and  embarrassment  which  at  present  pervade  the 
nation.  Our  wants  from  Europe  would,  by  the 
adoption  of  it,  be  circumscribed  within  narrower 
limits,  and  our  surplus  raw  materials  would  be  am- 
ply adequate  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies. 

Submitting  these  important  subjects  to  an  en- 
lightened community,  and  hoping  they  will  experi- 
ence a calm  and  unbiassed  consideration,  we  ardent- 
ly pray  for  such  a result  as  may  tend  to  promote  and 
perpetuate  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  real 
independence  of  our  common  country. 


Foreign  Articles. 

RllEAT  BRITAIN  ANI)  IRELAND. 

Stocks,  June  29 — 3 percent,  cons.  67  67  1-8. 
Several  banking  houses  have  stopped  payment. 

The  house  of  commons  refused  to  consider  a mo- 
tion offered  by  sir  F.  Burdett  for  a reform  of  par- 
liament— 168  to  58. 

The  royal  assent  has  been  given  to  the  foreign 
enlistment  bill. 

Devereaux’s  legion,  three  thousand  strong,  has 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  South  America. 

The  Persian  ambassador  is  about  to  leave  Lon- 
don. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  ia 
the  house  of  commons,  that  6000/.  sterling  be 
granted  to  his  majesty,  for  gen.  Bovd.  Mr.  W* 
stated  that  “gen.  Boyd  was  a native  of  the  United 
States,  had  in  early  life  rendered  a great  service  to 
the  cause  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East  Indies,  at  a 
very  critical  period  of  affairs  there.”  He  was  at 
that  time  commandercf  a corps  in  the  service  of  the 
Nizam.  The  bill  has  passed  accordingly. 

About  500  tide  waiters,  &c.  are  implicated  in  a 
charge  of  taking  illegal  fees. 

A lady  lately  recovered  300/.  damages,  for  inju- 
ries sustained  bv  the  oversetting*  of  a stage  coach 
which  the  proprietors  had  to  pay. 

A cargo  of  timber  (the  first)  has  arrived  at  Lon- 
don from  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  much  approved  of, 

A London  paper  remarks  that  the  famous  edition 
of  Boccacio,  for  which  the  present  duke  of  Mavlbo* 
rough  gave  2,260/.  was  lately  purchased  by  the 
Messrs.  Longmans  for  875  guineas. 

The  directors  of  the  bank  of  England  have  adopt- 
ed the  invention  of  Messrs.  Applegarth  and  Cow. 
per,  for  the  new  note,  which  is  in  active  prepara- 
tion, and  which  is  calculated  to  defy  successful  imi- 
tation. 

The  extensive  printing  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Beasley  and  Son,  in  London,  had  been  consumed 
by  fire.  Whole  loss  estimated  at  130,000/. — Only 
30,000/.  insured. 

;Y  woman  named  Elizabeth  Parry,  lately  died  in 
1 England,  at  the  age  of  109  years,  who  never  had 
' been  two  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  on  which 
I she  was  horn! 

The  British  sav,  that  capt.  Tlogers*  of  the  steam 
ship  Savannah,  is  a brother  of  the  commodore, 
There  is  not  any  relationship  between  them 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  earl  of  JAmerick  saidf 
that  so  great  had  been  the  pressure  lately  in  Ireland, 
that  remittances  could  not  be  made  to  England 
, without  a loss  of  six  or  seven  per  cent. 
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The  celebrated  London  museum,  formed  by  the 
exertions  of  Bullock,  of  Piccadilly,  after  more  than 
thirty  years  labor,  has  been  brought  under  the  ham- 
mer. 

The  library  of  Blenheim  house  has  also  lately 
been  disposed  of  by  public  sale. 

The  library  of  the  late  queen  of  England  is  also 
about  to  be  disposed  of  art  public  auction. 

One  of  the  miserable  royal  things,  the  duke  of 
Kent,  has  requested  of  parliament  a bill  to  grant 
him  a lottery  to  dispose  of  certain  property  which 
he  values  at  70,000b  to  pay  his  debts.  The  disgrace 
of  the  procedure  was  deprecated,  and  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  money  wanted,  would  be  given  to 
him!  This  thing  receives  $140,000  per  annum  of 
the  people’s  money,  without  rendering  even  any 
.pretended  service  for  it.  His  petition  was  with- 
■ drawn. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  ending  July  5, 
J.819,  is  given  at  £49,071,923 — being  2,26 5,7531 
more  than  the  last  year. 

A British  commissioner  at  Vera  Cruz,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  a million  and  a half  of  dollars 
of  the  government  and  individuals — paid  for  in 
notes  on  the  British  treasury. 

Wool.  A strong-  deputation  waited  upon  lord 
Liverpool  to  point  .out  to  him  the  ill  effects  that 
would  result  from  additional  duties  on  wool.  But 
his  lordship  said  that  the  ministers  were  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  it,  to  assist  the  agricultural  in- 
terest—-in  other  words,  to  encourage  the  home  mar- 
ket. 

London  dates , July  12- —Several  very  large  meet- 
ings of  the  laboring  classes  have  been  held  in  Great 
Britain — The  distress  of  these  people  seems  to  be 
exceedingly  great,  and  we  suppose  something  like 
insurrection  is  apprehended,  by  a well  grounded  be- 
lief that  certain  scoundrels  in  the  pay  of  government 
are  mixing  among  them  as  spies,  and  urging  them, 
indeed,  to  commit  high  treason!— as  was  the  case 
some  time  ago.  At  one  of  these  meetings  a person 
opposed  a petition  to  the  regent,  requesting  that 
assistance  might  be  granted  to  such  of  the  laboring 
people  as  wished  to  emigrate  to  Canada — he  said 
it  was  the  boroughmongers,sinecurists,  and  150,000 
of  the  clergy  that  ought  to  be  sent  there!  15,000 
people  had  also  assembled  at  Cork  to  petition  for  a 
reduction  of  taxes  and  a repeal  of  the  union. 

FRANCE.  . 

In  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  was  proceeded  in.  < M.  Manuel  recom- 
mended the  entering  into  commercial  relations  with 
the  independents  of  South  America,  and  the  nego- 
ciation  of  a treaty  with  the  government  of  Hayti, 
with  the  view  of  securing  some  indemnity  to  the 
unfortunate  ex-colonists  of  that  island,  and  re-open- 
ing its  ports  to  French  commerce.  A motion  was 
carried  to  print  M.  Manuel’s  speech — The  ministers 
approved  of  the  printing. 

Flour  and  biscuit  were  allowed  to  .be  exported 
from  France. 

Madame  Blanchard  lately  ascended  in  a balloon 
at  Paris,  intending  to  play  off'  some  fire  works  in 
the  air.  The  effect  was  very  grand;  hut  fire  was 
communicated  to  the  balloon — it  fell,  and  she  was 
literally  dashed  to  pieces. 

SPAIN. 

The  London  papers  teem  with  paragraphs  re- 
specting Spain,  with  reference  to  the  cession  of 
the  Floridas  to  the  United  States.  Some  of  these 
articles  are  curious  enough— one  of  them  charges 
Ferdinand  with  breaking  up  his  ministry  to  avoid 
a ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Floridas,  to  evade. the  surrender  of  Cuba  to  Great  Bri- 


tain! The  same  writer  says — “The  Americans  are 
actually  in  possession  of  the  Floridas.  Will  they 
yield  up  this  possession  ?— and  if  so,  shall  we  sit 
quietly  and  see  it  forcibly  retained?  It  is  a question 
pregnant  with  alarm — and  yet,  in  such  a moment 
parliament  is  to  be  prorogued.”  [What  have  “we” 
to  do  with  it?] 

Another  paper  intimates  that  Spain  has  been  told 
that  if  she  cedes  the  Floridas  she  must  also  cede 
Cuba;  and  it  is  intimated  that  the  foreign  enlistment 
bill,  lately  passed  in  parliament,  is  auxiliary  to  it. 

“Our  government,  [observes  another  London  pa- 
per] is  certainly  devising  means  to  check  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  U.  States,  but  the  possession  of  Cuba 
by  us  would  have  a contrary  effect. 

The  vast  commerce  that  already  flows  down  the 
Mississippi,  the  immense  tract  of  country  rapidly 
settling  on  the  Missouri,  See.  point  out  very  distinct- 
ly to  the  United  States  the  necessity  of  making  Pen- 
sacola a great  maritime  port;  but  such  necessity 
would  be  increased  in  a tenfold  degree  if  Great  Bri- 
tain possessed  Havana.” 

Since  the  return  of  Ferdinand  to  Spain,  five  years 
ago,  twenty -five  changes  of  ministers  have  taken 
ptyce  in  the  five  departments}  six  in  the  department 
of  finance;  five  in  that  of  grace  and  justice;  three 
in  the  marine;  five  in  the  war;  and  six  in  that  of  fo- 
reign affairs. 

Hon  Qnis  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  June,  on 
liis  way  to  Madrid.  The  conduct  of  this  person, 
from  beginning  to  end,  including  his  late  interviews 
with  the  British  ministry,  well  entitle  him  to  be  call- 
ed an  extraordinary  envoy. 

The  marquis  de  Yrujo  is  banished  to  Avila,  a town 
of  Old  Castile — he  was  suspected,  says  a London 
paper,  of  being  favorable  to  the  Americans,  because 
he  was  related  by  his  marriage  to  the  ex-president 
A dams! 

It  is  understood  that  the  “grand  expedition”  was 
almost  as  nearly  ready  to  sail  as  it  was  eighteen 
months  ago! 

The  king  of  Spain  has  honored  his  excellency 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  late  French  minister  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  St,  Isabella, 
with  the  title  for  life  of  <(his  excellency .”  [Can  the 
king  of  Spain  “honor”  any  thing — is  it  possible  that 
the  miserable  creature  can  confer  “excellence?”'] 
QT^We  have  late  intelligence  from  Spain,  via  Ha- 
vana. The  Florida  treaty  had  not  been  ratified,  and 
it  was  believed  that  it  would  not  be,  through  British 
influence.  The  Hornet  has  leftNew-York  on  ano- 
ther voyage  to  Cadiz  with  despatches. 

PORTUGAL. 

A quantity  of  American  corn  has  been  sold  in 
Portugal  since  the  imposition  of  the  new  protecting 
duty:  it  produced  the  owners  fifty  cents  per  bushel, 
for  invoice,  insurance  and  freight! 

ITALY. 

Accounts  from  Naples  of  the  4<th  of  June,  state 
that  a dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  had  broken 
out,  which  threatened  total  destruction  to  the  city 
of  Catania.  From  Mount  Vesuvius  a very  great 
eruption  of  lava  had  taken  place  in  the  direction  of 
Pompeii.  Some  violent  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
had  been  felt  near  Viterbo. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  in  England  as  late 
as  May  from  Trivoli,  which  announce  that  the  most 
public  roads  had  become  no  longer  safe  one  mile 
from  the  gates  of  Rome.  Seven  hundred  villains 
had  escaped  from  the  gullies,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  the  Appenines.  This  horde  of  assas- 
sins had  committed  the  most  horrid  crimes,  and 
continue  their  outrages  with  impunity.  The  ac- 
counts stale  that  they  had  lately  put  out  the  eyes 
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of  an  opulent  old  gentleman,  at  Vallatri,  and  after- 
wards hung  him,  in  consequence  ol  their  not  hav- 
ing received  a ransom  of  5 or  6,000  crowns  with  the 
punctuality  they  expected.  A child  in  Home  had 
his  tongue  taken  out  to  prevent  his  telling  tales. 

RUSSIA. 

It  is  reported  that  the  emperor  is  assembling  a 
great  body  of  troops  near  St.  Petersburg. 

Many  persons  are  emigrating  from  W urtemberg 
for  Russia.  They  go  in  divisions-  40  or  50  w ag- 
gons together. 

It  is  rumored  that  Russia  is  about  to  go  to  war 
with  the  Turks. 

A Hamburg  paper  gives  as  the  total  of  the  ar- 
mv  and  navy  of  the  Russian  empire,  863,000  men, 
of  which  number  75,000are  seamen. 

'I  liree  camps  are  forming  in  Finland— the  works 
in  Riga  are  increasing. 

tuuket. 


it  is  said  a corps  of  their  army  was  within  a few 
days  march  of  Sante  Fe  dc  Bagota,  the  capital. 

A letter  received  in  Baltimore  from  St.  Thomas, 
dated  Aug.  4,  says — “You  must  know  that  Barce- 
lona has  fallen,  and.  Cumana,  and  the  whole  royal 
squadron  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  patriots, 
and  probably  before  this  reaches  you,  Lagnira,  I’or- 
to  Cavello  and  Caraccas  will  also  be  subject  to  the 
rebels. 

WEST  INDIES. 

A certain  person  called  John  Davis,  pretending 
to  be  commissioned  by  Aury,  at  Galvezton,  and  se- 
veral of  his  accomplices,  have  been  tried  at  Nassau, 
N.  P.  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  as  pirates. 

HATTI. 

President  Boyer  has  presented  500/  sterling  to 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  missionaries. 
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By  French  papers  received  at  this  office,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  pacha  of  Turcomania,  between  the 
Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  had  revolted  from  the 
authority  of  the  Porte,  and  the  troops  of  seven  of 
the  neighboring  pachalicks  had  been  sent  against 
him. 

chtna. 

London , Ji me  26,— It  is  a serious  fact,  that  in  the 
last  year  1817-18,  the  trade  from  America  to  China 
employed  7,000,000  dollars,  and  16,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping; during  the  same  time  the  British  trade  to  Chi- 
na occupied  6,500,000  dollars,  and  20,000  tons  ship- 
ping; consequently,  allowing  that  the  American 
merchant  receives  his  return  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  while  the  British  requires  nearly  two  years, 
the  American  trade  to  China  is  already  more  ex- 
tensive than  our  ow  n.  We  state  this  important  fact 
on  the  authority  of  Charles  Assey,  esq.  late  secre- 
tary to  the  government  of  Java,  author  of  an  able 
pamphlet,  “On  the  Trade  to  China,  and  the  Indian 
Peninsula” 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  only  rebel  chief,  as  the  “patriots”  of  Ceylon 
are  called,  who  have  not  submitted  to  the  mild  sway 
of  the  British  “invaders,”  it  is  charitably  hoped,  has 
“anticipated  the  sentence  of  the  law , and  killed 
himself!”  O!  rank  and  foul  hypocrisy! 

A letter  from  Colombo,  says — “Upwards  of  300 
men  and  more  than  thirty  officers,  fell  victims  to 
the  climate,  during  the  late  war  with  the  Kandyans. 
Many  men  lost  their  lives,  from  the  bites  of  leeches, 
which  swarm  in  the  jungles;  25  men  of  the  18th 
Madrass  regiment,  have  lost  a leg  each,  from  the 
bite  of  this  disagreeable  and  troublesome  little  ani- 
mal, which,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  will  make 
its  way  into  your  boots,  or  under  your  clothes,  whilst 
inarching  during  the  night. 

A1K1CA. 

The  slave  trade  is  prosperous.  Spanish  papers 
are  chiefly  used  by  the  American  and  British  wretch- 
es engaged  in  it. 

CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  Caffree  “patriots”  have  given  much  trouble 
to  the  British  “invaders”  in  this  colony.  But  it  ap- 
pears they  have  been  driven  back. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Admiral  Brion  and  com.  Jolli  by  their  quarrels, 
had  put  Margaritta  in  an  uproar.  But  the  latter,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  was  arrested  and  would 
be  tried  for  mutiny. 

We  have  long  details  of  the  movements  of  the 
hostile  armies  in  Venezuela — the  only  things  which 
appear  to  be  important  just  now  are,  that  400  na- 
tive troops  oFMorillo  had  joined  the  patriots,  who 
were  directing  their  attention  to  New  Granada — and 


We  have  some  “war  rumors”  from  Canada- 
12, 000  tons  of  ordnance  stores  are  said  to  have  ar- 
rived in  the  present  year — and  the  Isle  au  Noix  is 
fortifying.  $ 600  per  day. are  expended  on  the  works. 

Com.  Perry  and  his  squadron,  was  in  the  Oronoco 
on  the  13th  of  July,  and  soon  expected  to  sail  for 
St.  Thomas. 

Mediterranean  squadron.  It  gives  us  pleasure 
(says  the  New  York  Gazette)  to  have  it  in  our  pow- 
er to  give  the  following  result  of  the  lute  distur- 
bances at  Gibraltar  between  the  American  and  Bri- 
tish officers.  We  have  seen  a letter  from  an  officer 
of  the  American  squadron  at  Gibraltar,  stating',  that 
a court  of  enquiry  was  held  on  board  the  Guerriere  on 
the  first  of  July,  by  request  of  governor  Dun,  who  had 
brought  charges  against  the  rime  i icun  officers  for  break- 
ing the  peace  of  the  garrison.  The  court  completely 
exculpated  our  offiers  from  any  blame;  and  captain 
Johnson,  of  the  British  army,  had  apologized  for  his 
conduct,  and  that  of  his  fellow  officers,  in  relation 
to  the  late  duels  at  Gibraltar. 

ri  Middletown,  Con.  paper  of  ring.  19.  says — An  un- 
pleasant circumstance  has  lately  occurred  among 
some  of  the  principal  officers  of  our  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Four  captains  and  one  lieut. 
have  been  suspended  by  commodore  Stewart,  our 
naval  commander  in  chief  upon  that  station. 

According  to  the  best  information,  the  four  cap- 
tains and  the  lieut.  above  mentioned  were  members 
of  a court  martial,  and  pronounced  a sentence  which 
was  disapproved  by  commodore  Stewart,  who  also 
(by  what  authority  we  know  not)  reprimanded 
them  The  officers,  conceiving  that  he  had  no  right 
whatever  to  reprimand  them,  replied  to  him — he  took 
offence  at  their  reply  and  suspended  them. 

This  affair  will,  probably,  be  soon  investigated 
by  some  proper  tribunal.  Until  that  enquiry  takes 
place,  it  is  better  that  public  opinion  should" not  be 
permaturely  formed  or  expressed.  From  a long 
acquaintance,  however,  with  captain  Macdonough, 
who  is  one  of  the  officers  suspended,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve, unless  we  have  strong  evidence  to  prove  it, 
that  bis  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  either 
precipitate  or  improper. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Enterprize, 'captain  Kearney,  sail- 
ed from  New  York  on  Saturday. 

Baron  S'.ackelbcrg,  envoy  extraordinary  and  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  Sweden  to 
the  United  States,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  18th 
instant,  in  the  ship  Martha,  Freeman,  from  Stock- 
holm. 

Brigadier  general  James  Miller , has  accepted  the 
appointment  of  governor  of  the  territory  of  Arkan* 
sas,  and  has,  of  course,  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  army. 
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The  navy.  We  stated  the  other  day,  from  au- 
thority which  we  deemed  credible,  that  the  navy 
department  had  issued  orders  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  building-  ships  of  the  line 
in  various  ports.  The  same  authority  now  informs 
us,  that  the  intelligence  existed  in  misapprehen- 
sion. Orders  were  given  for  the  employment  of 
additional  workmen  on  the  74  building  in  this  port; 
but  it  is  not  known  that  hands  on  the  other  ships 
of  war  have  been  increased.  franklin  Gazette. 

Texas.  We  hear  of  small  parties  of  men  proceed- 
ing to  join  the  invaders  of  Texas,  and  learn  that 
the  U.  S.  troops  in  that  quarter  are  put  in  motion 
to  check  the  expedition. 

Black  speculation.  In  anticipation  of  a transfer 
of  the  Floridas,  a large  quantity  of  African  slaves 
are  imported  therein — no  doubt  by  American  citi- 
zens. 

Land  privateering.  Capt.  James  Riley  (well 
known  to  the  public  by  his  account  of  the  wreck  of 
his  vessel,  and  the  sufferings  of  himself  and  his  crew 
in  Africa)  has  recently  given  a statement,  shewing 
that  on  his  way  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.  and  in  passing 
Scrub  Bulge,  he  and  others  were  assailed  by  a mob 
of  Irishmen,  calling  themselves  turnpikers , armed 
with  axes,  mattock?,  &c.  who  in  an  ruffian-like 
manner  demanded  toll,  and  exacted  it  at  their  own 
rate,  when  there  was  no  right  at  all  to  demand  any. 
Thus  they  have  robbed  many;  among  them  a poor 
countryman  of  their  own,  travelling  west,  from 
whom  they  took  his  last  guinea.  It  appears  tjiat 
these  rascally  acts  are  w ell  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood— some  of  the  magistrates  are  afraid  to  act, 
and  then  the  “law’s  delay”  ( for  a person  must  wait 
three  months  to  prosecute  them)  prevents  justice  from 
being  done.  We  hope  that  Pennsylvania  will  act 
promptly  on  this  matter.  It  is  believed  that  these 
wretches  have  murdered  one  or  more  men,  and  they 
have  killed  or  maimed  the  horses  of  several  per- 
sons who  have  resisted  their  demands. 

Sea  serpent.  The  animal  supposed  to  be  a sea 
serpent,  has  been  seen  by  hundreds  of  persons, from 
Nashant  beach  (between  Boston  and  Lynn) — the 
description  is  the  same  as  that  heretofore  given. 
Among  those  who  saw  it  repeatedly,  was  James 
Prince,  esq.  marshal  of  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts, sometimes  at  less  than  100  yards  distant,  mov- 
ing about  the  bay  at  an  easy  rate.  The  head  was 
about  three  feet  out  of  water,  there  appeared  to  be 
thirteen  bunches  on  his  back,  and  the  length  from 
the  head  to  the  last  bunch,  was  estimated  at  60  feet. 
These  bunches  are  supposed  to  appear  from  the 
undulatorv  motion  of  the  anynal.  Mr.  Prince,  how- 
ever, does  not  undertake  to  say  that  this  animal  is 
of  the  serpent  kind,  though  such  was  his  general 
impression,  and  that  of  all  the  witnesses;  intimating 
that  perhaps,  its  manner  of  propelling  itself  may 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a snake,  A fisherman 
states  that  it  rose  within  20  feet  of  his  boat,  that  he 
had  a full  view  of  it,  and  that  it  was  a serpent.  The 
animal,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  “an  odd fish”  but  seems 
to  be  inoffensive.  Its  easiest  motion  is  so  rapid  as 
to  occasion  a foam  in  the  water. 

Pittsburg , Aug.  13 — The  depredations  now  com- 
mitting by  the  grasshoppers  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  are  truly  singular  and  alarming.  Many  far- 
mers have,  commenced  cutting  their  oats  perfectly 
green,  and  many  meadows  are  shaved  completely 
smooth.  Fortunately  they  do  not  fly  high  enough 
to  obscure  the  sun,  as  the  locusts  sometimes  do  in 
Africa,  in  other  respects  however,  they  are  nearly 
as  bad.  An  instance  or  two  has  occurred,  where  a 
hat  which  was  accidently  left  in  the  field,  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  before  rtorning. 
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Religion. — When  religion  is  made  a science,  there? 
is  nothing  more  intricate;  when  made  a duty  there 
is  nothing  more  easy. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  military  ex^ 
pedition  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  consist- 
ing ofthe5th  regiment  of  infantry,  under  col.  Lea- 
venworth, arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien  about  the  1st 
of  July,  by  the  way  of  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  rivers, 
with  only  a portage  of  two  or  three  miles.  A de- 
tachment has  also  ascended  the  Mississippi  from  St. 
Louis,  with  provisions,  clothing,  ordnance,  and 
munitions.  Our  correspondent  states  that  col.  L. 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  establish  the  post  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  this  season,  should  it  be  deemed 
advisable  to  do  so. 

We  also  learn  that  the  Missouri  expedition,  un- 
der col.  Atkinson,  was  in  advance  of  St.  Charles  on 
the  11th  July,  and,  notwithstanding  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  some  defects  in  the  steam  boats,  there-' 
was  no  doubt  the  troops  would  arrive  at  the  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  more  than  six  hundred  miles  in  advance 
of  St.  Louis,  this  season,  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, clothing  and  munitions  of  war. 

The  characters  of  colonels  Atkinson  and  Leaven- 
worth, warrant  the  belief  that  the  arrangements  of 
the  government  will  be  carried  into  full  effect  with- 
out collision  with  our  citizens  or  the  Indians. 

HEALTH  OF  OUR  CITIES. 

Boston.  Some  cases  of  malignant  fever  have  ap- 
peared in  this  town;  for  the  week  last  reported  there 
were  only  seven  deaths  by  it;  but  six  persons  died, 
of  it  during  the  next  24  hours:  vessels  from  Boston 
are  required  to  perform  quarantine  at  New  York 
and  Richmond. 

At  Newport,  R.  I.  it  is  said,  a whole  family  con- 
sisting of  5 or  6 persons,  were  carried  off  by  malig- 
nant disease,  in  the  course  of  last  week. 

New  York  is  reported  free  from  any  malignant  or 
contagious  disease.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore  is  unusually  healthy,  judging  by  the 
interments — only  59  last  week,  of  whom  but  9 died  of 
fevers,  7 bilious  and  2 typhus;  adults  21,  children 
38  The  corresponding  week  last  year  was  66; — . 
bilious,  six.  Besides,  we  have  many  foreigners  just 
arrived,  a good  many  of  whom  have  died. 

Some  cases  of  a high  bilious,  perhaps  it  should 
be  called  malignant  fever,  have  appeared,  and  there 
are  now  a number  of  them,  chiefly  however* in  one 
neighborhood,  though  a few  are  scattered  through 
the  city.  Some  of  the  victims  have  been  carried 
oft”  in  two  or  three  days;  but  it  yields  to  medicine, 
and  most  persons  recover  of  it.  This  is  evident  from 
the  interments — we  have  the  returns  for  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last — the  amount  for  the 
three  days  31,  of  whom  twenty  four  we  re  children— 
only  two  deaths  by  fever  reported.  We  have  not 
any  returns  since  that  for  Wednesday.  No  evi- 
dence is  afforded  that  is  has  been  contagious  is  a so- 
litary case.  Whether  the  disease  will  become  ge- 
neral or  not,  a little  time  will  make  manifest.  Ves- 
vels  from  Baltimore  are  to  perform  quarantine  at 
Richmond,  which  has  just  now  also  interdicted  the 
communication  with  Quba,  where  the  yellow  fever 
raged  severely  two  months  ago,  but  has  now  ceas- 
ed! 

Charleston.  The  fever  does  not  appear  to  spread, 
and  the  health  of  the  city  is  generally  very  good.  A 
few  malignant  cases  occur — 5 deaths  by  them  in  the 
last  week. 

Savannah  is  pronounced  to  be  uncommonly' 
healthy. 
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'XVillt'iuv  Andrmv West  Point  iStitution,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the cadets. 

MlUtaiy  Acaacmy  n esi  roini.  ,t  is  expected  that  the  duties  required  by  these 

Message  font  the  president  of  the  United  States,  ] a(]jitions  Mill  be  performed  by  the  chaplain  em- 
transmitting  a report  from  the.  secretary  of  war,  *"  ! ployed  in  the  academy.  The  performance  of  these 
compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  j duties,  it  is  hoped,  Mill  bean  inducement  with  con- 
25*  0/  January  last,  reguesting  him  “to  cause  to  be  Lress>  when  this  subject  shall  again  be  brought 
laid  before  it,  a copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  junjer  their  consideration,  to  make  the  appoint- 
adohiedfov  the  government  of  the  military  academy  ; ment  permanent,  not  only  at  West  Point,  but  at 
at  West  Point,-  also,  how  many  cadets  have  been  such  other  establishments  of  that  nature  a3  shall 
admitted  into  the  academy;  the  time  of  the  residence  j ^eeme4  necessary  by  that  body. 
tf  each  cadet  at  that  institution;  and  how  many  of  | If*  jn  the  0pjn,on  0f  the  academical  staff,  these 
them  have  been  appointed  officers  in  the  army  and,  branches  of  education  can  be  advantageously  pro- 
secuted, at  periods  different  from  those  fixed  in 
the  regulations,  their  suggestions  will  be  attended 
to  with  pleasure. 

The  inducement  to  the  other  alterations,  will 
readily  suggest  itself  to  your  mind.  That  a cadet, 
who,  having  been  thrown  into  a class  below  him, 


navy  of  the  United  States 

February  5,  1819  — Printed  by  order  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  senate,  of 

the  25ih  of  last  month,  requesting  me  “to  cause  to  |an<j  subsequently  in  the  course  of  his  education, 
be  laid  before  i%  a copy  of  the  rules  and  regula-  j himself  placed  in  the  same  situation,  will  not. 


tio  s adopted  for  the  government  of  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point;  also,  how  many  cadets 
have  been  admitted  into  the  academy;  the  time  of 


be  qualified  for  an  engineer,  may  he  readily  con- 
ceived, but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  he  may 
not  possess  many  of  the  qualifications  of  a general, 


the  residence  of  each  cadet  at  that  institution;  and  k,  a higher  degree,  than  some  of  those  who  greatly 
how  many  of  them  have  been  appointed  officers  in  |excel  him  in  his  studies.  The  absolute  dismission 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  ’ 1 trails-  if0J.  that  cause  has  therefore  been  changed  into  ft 

mit  a report  from  the  secretary  of  ->ar,  which,  with  Inference  to  the  war  department 
the  accompanying  documents,  will  afford  all  the  These  regulations  will  apply  i 


information  required  by  the  said  resolution. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

February  5th , 1819. 


hese  regulations  will  apply  to  all  cases  where 
the  cadet  presents  himself  for  admission,  af  er  they 
are  "eceived  at  the  academy,  notwithstanding  their 
appointments  may  be  of  anterior  date. 


Department  of  war , 4 th  February , 1819. 

The  secretary  of  war,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolu'icn  of  the  senate,  of  the  25th  of  January  last, 
‘'that  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  cause  to  he  lard  before  the  senate  a 
copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point; 
also,  ho  v many  cadets  have  been  admitted  into  the 
academy;  the  lime  of  the  residence  of  each  cadet 
at  that  institution;  and  how  many  of  them  have  been 
appointed  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,”  lias  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
list  of  cadets,  who  have  been  admitted  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  in  the  state  of  New- 
York;  the  time  of  their  admission,  and  promotion, 
&c.  and  the  time  they  remained  at  that  institution; 
and  a copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
for  the  government  of  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point.  „ 

The  cadets  are  under  the  government  of  the 
ihiles  and  articles  <sf  war,  so  far  as  they  are  appli- 
cable, and  under  the  orders  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  academy.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

(Copy.) 

Department  of  war.  Is?  July , 1816. 

Sin, — I have  the  honor  to  return  the  regulations 
defining  a complete  course  of  education,  drawn  up 
by  the  academical  staff,  and  transmitted  by  you  to 
this  department,  which  has  been  approved,  wiih 
sue''  modifications  as  have  been  judged  necessary, 
by  the  president. 

From  the  age  at  which  cadets  are  admitted  into 
the  academy,  the  study  of  the  English  grammar  is 
deemed  indispensable  to  give  them  a correct  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  their  own 
language. 

Although  a critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  is  not  considered  essentially  ne- 
cessary, yet,  where  the  cades  have  studied  t host- 
languages  before  their  appointments,  it  is  believed 
that  the  review  of  those  languages  during  the  last 
year  of  study  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  in- 
Sup.  to  Vol.  XVI.  A 


The  regulation  requiring  the  unmarried  pro-- 
fessors,  teachers  and  assistants,  to  eat  with  the 
cadets,  is  believed  to  be  conformable  to  the  gene- 
ral u*age  of  colleges,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered onerous.  I understand  also,  that  captain 
PAridge  is  himself  a batchelor,  and  of  course  sub- 
ject to  the  regulation.  From  his  signing  some  of 
his  acts  as  superintendent  of  the  academy,  he  may 
have  supposed  that  he  was  not  embraced  by  the 
rule.  This  however  is  a mistake.  No  officer,  as 
long  as  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  can  be  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution,  but  the  principal  offi- 
cer of  the  corps  of  engineers,  or  the  next  in  com- 
mand of  that  corps,  in  case  of  his  absence. 
however,  in  your  opinion  the  proposition  made  by 
the  academical  staff  to  attend  the  mess-houses,  and 
make  daily  reports  of  the  fare,  will  protect  the 
cadets  from  imposition,  you  are  authorised  to 
suspend  the  rule  until  further  orders. 

I have  the  honor,  &c. 

WM  H.  CRAWFORD. 
Gen.  Joseph  G.  Swift,  jYew~Tork. 

TITTLES  AND  HEGULATIONS 

Adopted  for  the  government  of  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point , New-  York. 

United  States y military  academy. 

West  Point,  .May  22 d,  18 16. 

The  following  branches  of  science  and  instruc- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  comprising  a complete 
course  of  education  at  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  state  of  New-York 

The  English  and  French  languages,  and  the  review 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  mathematics, 
military  drawing,  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy, including  astronomy,  engineering,  g;  ograpby, 
history,  ethics,  military  instruction,  and  the  sword 
exercises. 

English  Language. — A course  of  English  shall 
embrace  English  grammar  and  composition. 

French  Language — A course  of  French  shall 
consist  in  pronouncing  the  languuge  tolerably,  and 
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translating  from  French  into  English,  and  from 
English  into  French,  with  accuracy. 

1 .at in  and  Greek  languages. — A course  of  Latin 
and  Greek  shall  embrace  the  review  ©f  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  usually  taught  in  academies. 

No  cadet  shall  be  compelled  to  study  these 
languages,  who  shall  rot  have  been  taught  them 
previous  to  his  appointment. 

Mathematics. — A complete  course  of  mathematics 
shall  embrace  the  following  branches,  viz:-  The 
nature  and  construction  of  logarithms,  and  the  use 
of  the  tables;  algebra,  to  include  the  solution  of 
cubic  equations,  with  all  the  preceding  rules; 
geometry,  to  include  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
also  ratios  and  proportions,  and  the  construction 
of  geometrical  problems;  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry,  practical  geometry  on  the  ground;  men- 
suration of  p'anes  and  solids;  plane  trigonometry, 
with  its  application  to  surveying  and  measuring 
heights  and  distances;  spherical  trigonometry,  with 
its  application  to  the  solution  of  spherical  problems. 

The  Doctrine  of  Infinite  Series. — Conic  sections, 
with  their  application  to  military  and  other  pro- 
jectiles. Fluxions  to  be  taught  and  studied  at  the 
option  of  the  professor  and  student. 

Drawing.— A complete  course  of  drawing  shall 
include  the  elementary  d awing  of  figures,  rules 
and  practice  of  perspective  plans,  and  profiles  of 
permanent  fortifications  of  every  kind  o?  field 
works,  and  also  topographical  pLus. 

Philosophy. — A complete  course  of  philosophy 
shall  embrace  the  following  branches,  viz:  The 
principles  of  mechanics,  with  their  general  applica- 
tion; hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  optics, 
the  elements  of  chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism 
and  astronomy. 

Engineering.— A complete  course  of  engineering 
shall  embrace  the  following  branches,  viz:  military 
and  civil  architecture,  permanent  and  field  fortifica- 
tion, field  works  generally;  rules  for  the  labor,  time, 
and  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  works;  also,  rules  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ail  the  appendages  necessary  in  field  works; 
the  construction  of  mines  and  fougasses,  and  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified 
places:  also,  castrametation. 

Geography. — A complete  course  of  geography 
shall  embrace  the  solution  of  the  several  problems 
of  the  spheres,  usually  prefixed  to  the  systems  of 
geography,  by  means  of  the  globe;  a knowledge  ©f 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth,  of  the  extent, 
boundaries  and  relative  situations  of  the  several 
countries  situated  in  each  of  these  grand  divisions; 
embracing  likewise  a knowledge  of  their  natural 
productions,  commerce,  manufactures,  govern- 
ment, naval  and  military  strength,  relative  import- 
ance, and  the  use  of  the  maps,  Stc. 

History — A complete  course  of  history  shall 
embrace  a course  of  universal  history;  the  history 
of  America  generally;  the  history  of  the  American 
revolutionary  war,  &c.;  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  such  particular  states,  as  the  professor 
in  that  department  shall  judge  proper. 

Ethics — A course  of  ethics  shall  include  the 
elements  of  moral  science,  also  of  natural  and 
political  law. 

Military  Instruction. — A complete  course  of  mili- 
tary instruction  shall  embrace  a general  course  of 
tactics,  a knowledge  of  infantry  duty,  to  commence 
with  the  elementary  drill  of  the  soldier  and  to 
include  the  discipline  and  police  of  the  battalion 
and  platoon  in  all  their  parts;  a knowledge  of 
artillery  duty,  including  the  artillery  drill,  practical 


gunnery,  and  also  all  the  performance  of  all  the 
regular  duties  o(  the  camp. 

Sword  exercise. — Under  the  sword  ekercise,  shall 
be  included  the  broad  sword  exercise,  and  the  cut 
and  thrust,  or  small  sword,  either  or  both  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

slssigitment  of  duties — Each  professor  and  in- 
structor shall  be  limited  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  to  his  own  department,  and  not  to 
interfere  with  any  other  department.  Each  pro- 
fessor and  teaqher  at  the  head  of  a separate  depart- 
ment, shall  be  the  judge  of  the  proper  mode  of 
conveying  instruction  in  his  own  department;  and 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  correctness  of 
this  mode. 

Division  of  time.— 'To  complete  the  preceding 
course  of  studies,  will  require  four  years.  The 
brunches  to  be  pursued,  and  the  course  to  be  com- 
pleted in  each  year  shall  be  as  follows:. 

1st  Year.  The  course  of  the  first  year  shall  em- 
brace English  grammar  and  composition,  and  the 
French  language;  logarithms,  algebra,  and  plane 
geometry,  to  include  ratios  and  proportions. 

2d  Year.  The  course  of  the  second  year  shall 
embrace,  a continuation  of  the  French  language; 
the  geometry  of  planes  and  solids;  and  the  con- 
struction of  geometrical  problems.  The  applica- 
tion of  algebra  to  geometry  and  the  mensura- 
tion of  planes  and  3olids.  Plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry,  with  their  applications,  conic  sec- 
tions, practical  geometry,  and  drawing. 

3d  Year.  A course  for  the  third  year  shall  em- 
brace, natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  as- 
tronomy, engineering  and  drawing  continued. 

4th  Year.  A course  for  the  fourth  year  shall 
embrace,  geography,  history  and  ethics,  the  review 
of  the  English  grammar,  and  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages;  also,  a general  review  of  the 
most  important  branches  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

Rules  for  Classification. — The  cadets  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  shall  constitute  four  classes.  All 
the  cadets  who  are  admitted  as  members  of  the 
academy  in  each  year,  shall  constitute  the  first 
lower  class.  If  however,  at  the  general  examina- 
tion next  ensuing  the  time  of  admission,  it  shall 
appear  that  any  cadet  is  sufficiently  advanced  in 
his  studies,  he  may  be  admitted  into  the  next 
higher  class;  on  the  contrary,  if  at  either  of  the 
general  examinations,  any  cadet  shall  be  found 
uoquahfied  to  proceed  with  bis  class,  he  shall  be 
put  back  into  the  next  lower  class.  No  intermediate 
classes  will  in  any  case  be  allowed. 

Qualifications  necessury  for  admission — Each  cadet 
previous  to  his  being  admitted  a member  of  the 
military  academy,  roust  be  able  to  read  distinctly, 
and  pronounce  correctly;  to  write  a fair  legible 
hand,  and  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy 
he  various  operations  of  the  ground  rules  of 
arithmetic, .both  simple  and  compound;  of  the  rules 
of  reduction,  of  single  and  compound  propprtion, 
and  also  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

Promiscuous  Regulations—  1st.  Every  cade  , when 
he  shall  have  completed  the  forgoing  course  of 
studies,  shall  be  entitled  to  bis  diploma,  signed  by 
the  academic  staff,  agreeably  to  law  and  existing 
regulations. 

2d.  The  military  instruction  of  the  cadet  shall 
be  under  ihe  immediate  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  academy,  and  shall  be  attended 
to  at  such  times  as  will  interfere  the  least  with 
their  other  academic  duties. 

3d.  The  particular  course  of  studies  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  classes  between  the  general  examina- 
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lions  in  each  year,  shall  be  determined  by  the  su- 
perintendent and  academic  staff,  in  such  manner  as 
experience  shall  point  out  to  be  the  most  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  the  institution. 

4th.  Any  cadet  who  shall  have  been  reduced  to 
a lower  class,  and  shall  upon  a second  examination 
be  found  unqualified  to  advance  with  this  class  t . 
the  next  higher  grade,  shall,  unless  he  shall  have 
been  prevented  from  attending  to  his  studies  by 
sickness,  necessary  absence,  or  some  other  evident 
necessity,  be  reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  de 
partment  of  war,  by  the  academical  staff,  stating 
the  branches  of  science  in  which  he  is  most  defi 
cient,  those  in  which  he  has  made  the  greatest 
proficiency,  as  well  as  the  general  inclination,  tem- 
per and  habits,  which  appear  to  predominate  in  his 
actions;  and  especially  whether  his  dorminant  pro- 
pensities impel  him  to  the  profession  of  arms. — 
Upon  this  report  he  shall  be  dismissed  or  retained, 
at  the  will  of  the  president. 

5 th.  The  superintendent  of  the  academy  and  the 
academic  staff,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  propose  to 
the  secretary  of  war  such  alterations  and  amend- 
ments to  the  foregoing  course  of  studies  as  they 
shall  at  any  time  conjointly  deem  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  institution;  the  whole,  or  a majori- 
ty of  them  agreeing  to  such  alterations  and  amend- 
ments. 

6th.  Should  it  he  found  by  experience  that  too 
large  a portion  of  study  or  instruction  is  assigned 
in  the  preceding  course  of  studies  to  any  particu- 
lar year,  the  superintendent  and  academic  staff  con- 
jointly, shall  be  at  liberty  to  transfer  from  the_ 
course  of  one  year  to  that  of  another,  such  particu- 
lar portions  of  study  or  instruction,  as  may  appear 
necessary  to  produce  an  equality;  the  whole  or  a 
majority  of  them  agreeing  to  such  transfer. 

The  foregoing  course  of  studies  and  instructions 
is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  honorable  the  se- 
cretary of  war. 

Rules  with  respect  to  the  promotion  of  cadets  of  the 
United  States * military  academy. 

1st.  That  in  the  governmental  promotion  of  the 
cadets,  the  lineal  rank  of  each  graduating  class 
shall  be  established  in  conformity  to  the  principle 
of  general  merit,  as  ascertained  by  a competent 
board  of  examiners. 

2d.  That  the  distribution  of  cadets  to  the  seve- 
ral corps  of  the  army  atthetimeof  promotion,  shal! 
be  made  according  to  their  particular  talents  and 
qualifications,  ascertained  in  like  manner;  pro 
vided,  that  this  distribution  be  allowed  in  no  in 
stance  to  interfere  with  the  principle  of  rank  ac- 
cording to  general  merit. 

3 1-  No  cadet  to  be  promoted  from  the  academy 
<intil  he  shall  have  completed  his  course  of  studies 
at  the  same,  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  acade 
mic  staff  to  that  effect. 

4th.  No  cadet  who  shall  resign  his  warrant,  or 
otherwise  be  separated  from  the  accademy,  before 
the  completion  of  his  studies,  shall, on  any  account, 
receive  an  appointment  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  until  after  the  promotion  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged;  nor  then,  if  such  appointment 
interfere,  in  the  smallest  degree,  with  the  rank  of 
any  member  of  that  cl  tss. 

5th.  No  cadet,  who  shall  be  dismissed  the  insti 
tut.on,  or  compelled  to  resign,  on  account  of  idle 
ness  neglect  of  duty,  or  any  species  of  bad  con- 
™ bxf  *Il&ible  ^ any  office  or  post  in  the 

ft  y of  the  United  S ates,  until  at  least  five  years 

longed  pr0motion  of  tke  class  10  which  he  be- 


[Wfu*e  follows  a series  of  tables,  being  a register 
of  all  the  cadets  admitted  into  the  acade -nv — show, 
ing  when  entered,  when  promoted,  retired, 

The  aggregate  number  is  rather  more  than  600— 
°f  whom  about  200  have  received  commissions  in 
rhe  army;  the  number  at  present  in  the  academy, 
we  believe,  is  about  250. 

In  1817  the  number  from  the  respective  states  was 

as  follows. 

2f\Torlh  C rolina  9 


New  Himpshire 

Vlassachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

\t  arylund 

Virginia 


South  Carolina 
Kentucky. 
Tennessee 
Ohio 

Michigan,  T. 
Indiana 
Missouri,  T. 
Disc  Col. 

V alparaiso 
Louisiana 


0 

1 

2l 

4 
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Military  Instruction. 

Letter  from  the  secretary  of -war  to  the  chairman  of 

the  military  committee , upon  the  subject  of  an  addi- 
tional military  academy , and  a scho-A  of  practice.  .• 
/)  p art  men  t f war } Jan.  15,  1819. 

Sin-In  reply  to  that  pan  of  your  letter,  of  the 
20th  of  November,  which  requests  mv  opinion  orv 
the  expediency  of  establishing  one  or  mare  addi- 
tional  military  academies,  and  their  places  of  loca- 
tion, and  such  other  information  and  fac-.s  as  you 
may  deem  proper,  to  communicate  on  these  sub- 
jects. with  the  probable  annual  expenses  of  these 
establishments,  1 have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  number  of  cadets  now  authorised  by  law 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty,  who  are  divided  into  four 
classes;  the  cadets  of  one  of  which,  every  year  ter- 
minate their  studies,  and  are  promoted  into  the 
army.  As  the  academy  is  now  nearly  full,  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  which  will  annually  ter- 
minate their  studies,  and,  consequently,  will  be 
candidates  for  promotion,  will  not  be  much  short 
of  fifty.  The  number  of  vacancies  in  the  armv 
winch  have  occurred,  from  the  1st  of  August  1816* 
to  the  last  of  May,  1818,  has  been  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  or  about  eightv-four  per  annum- 
but,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  causes  which  have 
operated  to  produce  so  many  vacancies  in  this 
time,  have  been  accidental,  and  consequent  on  tne 
change  from  active  service  to  the  inactivities  of  a 
peace  establishment,  there  will  not,  it  is  believed 
in  future,  be  so  many;  and  that  thecadeis  who  will 
annually  terminate  their  studies  at  West  P unt 
will  be  equal  or  nearly  so,  to  the  annual  average 
vacancies.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  an  addi- 
tional military  academy  would  not  now  :-e  required. 
Hut  it  seems  to  me,  that,  the  question  ought  not  to 
be  determined,  by  a reference  simply  to  the  wants 
of  our  mili'ary  peace  establishment,  which,  from 
our  geographical  position,  and  the  policy  of  our 
government,  will  always  bear  a small  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  country,  and  to  our  rmii 
tary  establishment  in  time  of  war.  So  Lr  from 
graduating  the  number  or  extent  of  our  miutarv 
academies,  by  the  want  of  the  army  in  time  of 
peace,  the  opposite  principle  would,  probably 
be  more  correct;  that,  in  proportion  as  our  regular 
military  establishment  is  small,  the  government 
ought  to  be  careful  to  disseminate  by  edwsaiion  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  The  armv  uself  is*  a 
practical  school  of  this  art,  which,  except  in  the 
higher  branches,  may,  where  it  bears  a large  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  country,  supercede 
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other  modes  of  perpetuating  or  disseminating  this 
indispensable  art.  But,  in  a country,  situated  as 
ours  is,  with  a small  standing  army,  and  far  re- 
moved from  any  power  from  which  we  have  much 
to  fear,  the  important  knowledge  of  the  art  of  de- 
fending our  shores,  will  in  a long  peace,  without 
the  particular  patronage  of  the  government,  be 
nearly  lost.  The  establishment  of  military  acade- 
mies, is  the  cheapest  and  safest  mode  of  producing 
and  perpetuating  this  knowledge.  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  furnish  the  means  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  bestow  their  time  to  acquire  it.  The 
cadets  who  cannot  be  provided  for  in  the  army,  will 
return  to  private  life;  but,  in  the  event  of  war,  their 
knowledge  will  not  be  lost  to  the  country.  The 
government  may  then  avail  itself  of  their  military 
science,  and,  though  they  may  not  be  practically 
acquainted  with  all  of  the  details  of  the  duty  in 
the  army,  they  will  acquire  it  in  a much  shorter 
time,  than  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  a military  education:  No  truth  is  better  sup- 

ported by  history,  than  that  other  circumstances 
being  nearly  equal,  victory  will  be  on  the  side  of 
those  who  have  the  best  instructed  officers;  the  du- 
ties of  a soldier,  are  few  and  simple,  and,  with  well 
Instructed  officers,  they  can  be  acquired  in  a short 
time;  as  our  own  experience,  and  that  of  other 
countries  has  satisfactorily'  proved.  To  form  com- 
petent officers,  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
the  art  of  war,  is  much  more  difficult,  as  an  offi- 
cer, besides  a knowledge  of  the  duties  belonging 
to  the  soldier,  has  others  of  a more  difficult  na 
lure  to  acquire,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
experience,  or  by  a regular  military  education. 

With  these  views,  I would  recommend  one  addi- 
tional military  academy.  It  ought  to  be  placed 
where  it  w.mld  mutually  accommodate  the  south- 
ern and  western  portions  of  our  country,  which 
are  the  most  remote  from  'he  present  institution. 

Besides  an  additional  academy,  I would  submit, 
for  he  consideration  of  the  committee,  the  pro 
priety  of  establishing  a school  of  practice,  to  be 
fixed  near  the  seat  of  government.  On  this  impor- 
tant subject,  I respectfully  annex,  as  a part  of  this 
communication,  a report  from  general  Bernard  and 
colonel  M’Ree,  to  this  department;  in  which  the 
subject  is  so  fully  discussed,  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  further  observations,. 

The  expenses  of  erecting  the  necessary  buildings 
for  an  additional  military  academy,  on  a scale  as 
extensive  as  that  at  West  Point,  would  cost  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
sum,  however  but  a small  part  would  be  required 
for  this  ye^r.  The  current  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion  would,  (exclusive  of  the  pay  of  the  cadets, 
which  is  sixteen  dollars  per  month,  and  two  rations 
per  day,)  probably  amount  to  about  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars,  per  annum. 

For  the  school  of  practice,  there  wouldbe  but  lit- 
tle expense,  exceptforthe  erection  of  the  necessary 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  institution. 
The  pay  of  the  superintendent  and  professors, 
should  they  be  even  taken  from  citizens,  would 
not  exceed  eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
which  would  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
current  expense,  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  artillery 
and  engineers,  while  at  the  institution,  will  not  re- 
ceive any  additional  pay  or  emoluments.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  buildings  may  be  estimated  at  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  of  which,  however,  but  a small 
part  would  be  required  for  the  present  year. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  serv’t. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Hon.  B.  M.  Johnson,  chairman,  &e. 


Consi/teratio  son  the  course  of  instruction  necessary 
for  the  (‘fficers  of  the  different  arms  of  an  army. 

Circumstances  of  locality;  the  nature  of  the  ope- 
rations of  war;  and  the  variety  of  the  means  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  destruction,  and  pre- 
servation, have  naturally  lead  to  the  subdivision 
of  an  army  into  several  parts;  which  differ  in  their 
manner  of  combatting,  but  which  are  also  intend- 
ed to  render  reciprocal  aid  to  each  other,  to  co- 
operate the  most  efficaciously  to  the  same  end,  and 
to  constitute,  when  in  action,  but  one  combined 
whole. 

This  subdivision  existed  among  the  ancients,  as 
it  does  among  the  moderns;  and  with  both,  (the 
absolute  and  relative  numerical  force  of  these  sub- 
divisions being  supposed  nearly  equal)  the  sys- 
tems of  war  have  been  uniformly  more  perfect,  and 
productive  of  great  results,  in  proportion  as  the 
several  parts  were  better  calculated  to  act  with 
promptitude,  precision,  and  in  concert.  These 
parts  are  designated  in  modem  armies  by  the  word 
arm;  and  consist  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
engineers.  Each  of  these  arms  act  occasionally  as 
principal,  or  as  accessary.  In  a battle,  the  infantry  is 
in  general  the  principal  arm;  while  the  three  others  . 
are  more  or  less  accessaries;  in  the  pursuit  of  a re- 
treating army,  the  cavalry  becomes  the  principal; 
and  in  a siege,  the  artillery  and  engineers,  are  the 
principal  arms,  and  the  rest  are  merely  great  aux- 
iliaries, 

Among  the  means  which  modern  discipline  em- 
ploys, to  give  the  greatest  effect  to  the  combined 
action  of  these  arms,  is  instruction.  And  here,  the 
same  motives  which  have  resorted  to  a subdivi- 
sion of  labor,  as  a powerful  cause  of  perfection  in 
objects  of  general  industry,  have  also  led  to  a 
subdivision  of  military  instruction,  as  most  pro- 
ductive of  that  concert  and  efficiency  desirable  in 
the  operations  of  an  army.  This  instruction,  and 
the  objects  and  advantages  of  its  subdivision,  are 
the  subjects  of  present  consideration. 

To  obtain,  by  the  aid  of  military  instruction, 
greater  effect  in  the  particular,  or  combined  em- 
ployment of  the  different  arms,  two  modes  im- 
mediately presented  themselves:  First,  that  each 
arm  should  be  composed  of  individuals,  versed  ex- 
clusively in  the  theory  and  practice  of  that  arm: 
Second,  that  the  individuals  composing  each  arm, 
should  be  instructed  equally  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  all  the  other  arms.  The  first  of  these 
methods  is  insufficient;  because,  in  giving  to  each 
individual  merely  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
the  duties  of  his  own  arm,  it  leaves  him  deficient 
of  what  is  necessary  to  connect  the  operations  of 
that  arm,  with  the  operations  of  the  rest,  as  par's 
of  one  general  system.  The  second  is  impractica- 
ble: because  it  is  the  privilege  of  but  few  indivi- 
duals, to  possess  that  facility  of  intellect  which  is 
requisite  to  embrace  four  branches  of  knowledge, 
as'  extensive  as  are  those  in  question,  and  to  prac- 
tice them  all,  with  that  correctness  and  prompti- 
tude, which  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  such  as 
devote  themselves  principally  to  but  one  of  these 
branches.  In  order  to  avoid  both  of  these  incon- 
veniences, the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
in  the  conduct  and  operations  of  an  army,  has  been 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes;  the  one  embra- 
cing whatever  is  common  to  all  the  arms;  the  other 
confined  to  what  particularly  appertains  to  each 
arm.  A consequent  and  similar  division  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  instruction;  the  first  branch  to  include 
what  is  necessary  and  useful  to  the  service  of  every 
arm;  the  second  to  include  the  theory  and  practice 
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©F  each  arm  in  particular.  Hence,  the  necessity 
of  an  elementary,  or  common  school,  where  the 
knowledge  common  to  every  arm,  should  be  given 
alike  to  all  who  are  intended  for  the  army;  and  a 
school  of  a higher  order,  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing when  necessary,  the  elementary  knowledge, 
which  has  previously  been  acquired  to  the  extent 
demanded,  and  teaching  its  application  to  the 
particular  obj  cts  and  duties  of  each  arm  which 


the  arms  of  an  artny;  and  which  ought  to  have 
been  extended,  and  applied  to  artillery,  fortifica- 
tion, and  topography.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  officer*  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  engineers 
and  of  the  topographical  corps,  have  had  the  same 
degree  and  kind  of  instruction;  and  the  only  real 
difference  which  existed  between  them,  on  leaving 
the  school,  consisted  in  the  uniform  of  their  re- 
spective corps  or  regiments.  If  any  have  been  so 


constitute  a school  of  application.  In  those  coun-i  fortunate  as  to  render  themselves  serviceable,  ei 
tries  which  have  large  military  establishments,!  ther  in  the  artillery  or  engineers,  the  cause  must 
there  is  a school  of  application  for  each  arm.  j be  sought  for,  in  their  own  industry,  and  not  in  the 
Hut  those  nations,  who  in  time  of  peace,  keep  i education  received  by  them  at  West  Point,  whiclj 
but  a feeble  military  force  on  foot,  find  it  attain-  was  barely  sufficient  to  excite  a desire  for  military 


inquiries  and  of  military  pursuits. 

It  remains  to  enumerate  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  are  common  to  all  the  arms,  and  those 
which  are  necessary,  and  appertain  more  or  less 
exclusively,  to  each  or  several  of  these  arms.  The 


subjoined  table,  exhibits  the  two  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  instruction.  The  first  part,  includes 
nds  :>f  instruction;  1st,  That  which  is  common  ithe  branches  of  knowledge,  that  are  necessary,  to 
the  sevcral'arms  to  which  they  are  destined;  | all  who  are  destined  for  any  arm  of  the  military 


tageous  to  uni»e,  as  far  as  possible,  these  different 
schools  of  application  in  one;  where  such  as  arp 
admitted  for  the  service  of  those  arms  which  de- 
mand a more  advanced  theoretical,  or  more  varied 
prac*  ical  knowledge  receive  their  last  degree  or  aca- 
demical instruction.  In  this  last  case,  the  stude  ts 
at  the  school  of  application,  receive  likewise  twoji 
kinds  ~ ‘ “ 

to 

and  2 J,  That  which  is  exclusively  necessary  to  the  j establishment,  either  as  officers  in  the  exercise  of 
arra  in  which  they  are  respectively  to  serve.  [their  immediate  professional  du’ies,  or  as  men  of 
Among  all  nations  possessing  military  schools  of  j mati°n>  !,a^e>  *n  course  of  their  military 
application  for*  such  as  are  destined  for  the  infa  .try  care®1'  t0  trusted  witn  other  interests.  It  is, 
and  cavalry,  are  the  regiments  of  the  army  in  which  ^ threfore,  *bat  the  mathematics,  for  instance,  are 
they  are  to  serve.  It  is  on  joining  and  doing  duty  extended  farther  than  is  strictly  necessary  to  the 
with  their  respective  regiments,  that  they  learn  °*  infantry;  that  natural  and  experimental 

to  apply  the  instruction  received  at  the  elemen-  Philosophy,  ar‘d  chemistry,  are  inserted  under  the 
tarv  school,  and  acquire  whatever  relates  to  the  j elementary  d ivision,  rather  as  forming  part  of  a li- 
disoipiine,  the  conduct,  administration,  and  Legis  e,’f‘  eouCat,on  >T1  m*re  military  utility;  and 
latum  of  troops 

’his  cannot  be  the  case,  however,  with  those 


finally,  the  several  kinds  of  drawing  are  only  taught 
in  the  elementary  division,  as  an  advantageous  in- 
troduction to  the  prompt  acquisition  and  exercise 


destined  for  the  artillery  and  engineers,  or  the  to-  of  the  art  of  topographical  delineation.  This  divi- 
pogrophical  corps.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  sion  0r  elementary  part  of  the  instruction,  will  re- 


gional duties,  under  the  eyes  of  their  chiefs,  or  of  instruction,  which  is  in  addition  to  the'  first,  and 


is  necessary  to  those  destined  to  the  engineers, 
artillery,  or  topographical  corps.  Here  the  mathe- 
matics are  carried  to  a higher  degree,  which  is 
rendered  necessary  by  their  applications  to  ma- 
chines, the  theory  of  artillery,  the  construction  of 
charts,  Stc.  Descriptive  geometry  is  applied  to 
machines  and  fortification.  Fortification  is  taught 
to  the  extent  which  is  exclusively  necessary  to  th6 
officers  of  engineers;  and  artillery  to  the  extent 
that  is  only  required  for  the  officers  at  that 
arm.  Geometry  and  trigonometry  receive  thrjr 
application  to  topographical  operations,  and  sphe- 
rical trigonometry  and  descriptive  geometry  to 
the  projection,  &c.  of  charts.  This  part  of  the  in- 
struction, will  demand  four  professors.  Because, 
either  these  two  divisions  of  the  instruction,  will 


those  who  have  preceded  them;  and  being  unas 
sisted  by  the  advice  or  opinions  of  their  superiors 
in  rank,  knowledge,  and  experience,  they  are  not 
only  left  without  the  means  of  obtaining  the  in- 
struction of  which  they  are  yet  deficient,  but  also 
frequently  exposed  in  the  execution  of  the  duties 
confided  to  them,  to  compromit  the  public,  service 
by  the  commission  of  errors,  which  too  often  lead 
to  irreparable  misfortunes,  and  which  are  produc- 
tive, at  least,  of  a wasteful  expenditure  of  public 
property,  always  beyond,  sometimes  exceeding,  an 
hundred  fold,  the  expense  of  giving  a proper  edu 
cation  to  the  individual  who  has  not  been  qualified 
to  exercise  his  profession,  with  satisfaction  to  him- 
self, or  usefully  to  his  country. 

These  considerations  alone,  appear  to  us  suffi 


cient  to  show  the  advantage  if  not  necessity,  of , be  taught  at  one  school,  or  at  two  separate  schools, 
dividing  the  course  of  military  instruction  between  I In  the  first  case,  the  professors  of  the  elementary 
two  schools;  the  one  elementary,  and  the  other  a (course,  will  be  insufficient,  and  cannot  attend  to  a 


school  of  application. 

The  elementary  school  at  West  Point,  has  hither 
to  been  very  inferior,  as  such;  and  altogether  inad- 
equate to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established. 


course  of  instruction  thus  extended;  in  the  second 
case,  the  four  professors  before  mentioned,  become 
absolutely  necessary.  Put  whether  the  entire 
course,  or  both  of  these  divisions  of  the  instruction. 


A project  has  been  presented,  however,  calculated  j shall  be  taught  at  the  same,  or  at  two  separate 


to  place  this  school  upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  kind  which  exists.  As  to  a school 
of  application,  there  is  none.  The  degree  of  in- 
struction, given  to  the  cadets  at  the  school  of 
West  Point,  has  heretofore  been  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  a general  acquaintance  with  those 


schools,  it  will  not  be  less  indispensable;  and  a 
division  of  it,  similar  to  that  here  established, 
should  still  exist  in  fact.  The  question  is  there- 
fore reduced  to  this;  shall  the  elementary,  or  first 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  be  taught  at  West 
Point,  and  the  second  part  at  a separate  school. 


branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  common  to  all  to  be  established  elsewhere?  Or  shall  the 
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part  constitute  an  additional  class  or  classes,  at1 
the  school  of  West  Point,  to  consist  of  those 
cadets  only,  who-  are  destined  for  the  engineers, 
artillery,  and  topographical  corps,  and  who  shall 
have  previously  passed  through  the  elementary 
classes? 

The  second  division  of  the  course  of  instruction 
exhibited  by  the  annexed  table,  and  which  must 
constitute,  either  a school,  or  classes  of  applica 
lion,  is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  The  ap 
plication  of  the  elementary  branches  of  instruction, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  to 
the  theory  of  artillery,  fortification;  and  topogra- 
phy, forming  the  theoretical  or  academic  part  of 
this  division  of  the  course  of  instruction,  while  the 
application  of  these  theories  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  ground,  See.  requires,  and  must  be  taught 
to  the  student,  by  a course  of  actual  experiments, 
and  practical  exemplifications  in  the  field.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  this  remark,  in  order  to  a just 
appreciation  of  all  the  considerations,  which  should 
influence  in  the  decision  of  the  present  question. 

The  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  aunion 
of  the  school  of  application,  in  the  shape  of  addi- 
tional classes,  to  the  elementary  school,  are  almost 
exclusively  those  of  economy,  and  admit  of  being 
correctly  ascertained;  they  consist, 

1st.  In  having  certain  duties,  that  are  common 
and  necessary  to  both  establishments,  performed 
by  the  same  individuals,  who  are  now  employed 
for  those  purposes  at  West  Point.  Such  are  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent,  most  of  the  officers 
of  the  military,  staff',  and  disbursing  department. 

2d.  In  the  purchase  of  an  additional  site,  which 
will  be  avoided. 

3d.  In  saving  the  additional  expense  of  quarters, 
academical,  and  other  buildings,  to  the  extent  that 
they  now  exist  at  West  Point,  beyond  the  wants  of 
that  establishment. 

4th.  In  saving  the  expenses  of  purchasing  a 
library,  instruments,  &c.  to  the  extent  of  those  now 
on  hand  at  West  Point. 

5th.  In  saving  the  travelling  and  other  expenses 
to  which  the  graduates  of  the  elementary  school 
would  be  subjected  in  order  to  join  and  commence 
their  course  at  the  school  of  application,  if  these 
institutions  were  separate;  and, 

6ih.  In  avoiding  a loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
graduates,  which  would  take  place  on  their  traps 
fer  to  the  school  of  application  i:i  the  case  j«st 
supposed. 

The  following  are  the  considerations  which  op- 
pose a union,  and  which  consequently  urge  asepara- 
tion  of  these  two  schools: 

1st.  The  classes  of  application  will  consist  of 
those  individuals  destined  for  the  artillery,  en- 
gineers, and  topographical  corps,  who  shall  have 
graduated  at  the  termination  of  the  elementary 
course  of  instruction,  and  who  will  consequently 
he  then  promoted  by  brevet  or  otherwise,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  destined  for  the  infantry. 
There  must  probably  be  two  classes  of  applica- 
tion, and  the  number  of  students  of  which  they 
ought  to  consist,  in  order  to  supply  the  annual 
vacancies  in  their  respective  arms,  will  not  be 
less  than  seventy.  The  school  will  therefore  be 
augmented  by  this  amount,  and  will  be  composed 
of  commissioned  officers  and  cadets,  whose  rights, 
interests  and  occupations  will  be  more  or  less 
dissimilar;  and  who  must  consequently  be  governed 
by  regulations,  &c.  essentially  different,  which  will 
at  once  destroy  that  unity  of  system,  necessary  to 
all  military  institutions. 

2d.  The  difference  in  point  of  rank,  in  the 


students  of  the  elementary  classes,  and  those  com*, 
posing  the  classes  of  application,  will  originate 
claims  to  precedence  and  superiority  on  the  one 
part,  and  resistance  to  such  pretensions  on  the 
o' her,  which  no  regulations  can  restrain  within  pro- 
per limits. 

3d.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  sets  of  pro- 
fessors at  the  same  school,  and  in  several  instances 
two  professors  of  the  same  department  of  science, 
who  will  be  independent  of  each  other.  Hence 
increased  occasions  of  discord.  Individual  interest 
and  feelings  must  of  necessity,  and  frequently  will 
be  brought  into  collision;  which  experience  has 
sufficiently  proved,  would  lead,  first  to  divisions 
among  the  academic  staff,  and  finally,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  parties  among  the  officers  and  cadets,  de- 
structive of  that  harmony  and  order  which  should 
prevail,  and  are  believed  essential  to  the  success- 
ful  operations  of  the  school. 

4<th.  The  duties  of  the  two  sets  of  professors,  the 
studies  and  occupations  of  the  officers  and  cadets, 
being  different  in  their  character,  and  requiring  to 
be  arranged  differently,  as  to  time  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, will  render  two  distinct  systems  of 
organization  and  police  indispensable,  which  fre- 
quently cannot  be  made  to  accord,  without  in- 
curring some  inconvenience  or  injury,  or  without 
the  sacrifice  of  some  advantage  on  the  part  of  one 
or  the  other  division  of  the  school,  and  perhaps  of 
both. — The  superintendent  will,  in  fact,  have  two 
schools  to  govern  and  conduct;  his  time  and  atten- 
tion will  therefore  be  divided,  alternately  occupied 
with  the  peculiar  cqncerns  of  each,  and  frequently 
employed  in  reconciling  conflic'ing  interests.  The 
whole  system  of  administration  for  the  two  schools, 
will  be  more  or  less  controlled  or  influenced,  by 
the  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  relations  in  which 
they  are  placed  to  each  other. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  here  enumerat- 
ed, as  attending  the  union  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  course  of  military  instruction  at  the  same 
school,  are  obviously  too  different  in  their  kind  to 
admit  of  being  compared;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be.  The  expense  attending  the  se- 
parate establishment  of  a school  of  application, 
might  be  offered  as  a reason  for  rejecting  it  altoge- 
ther; but  by  no  means  for  uniting  it  to  the  elemen- 
tary school,  when  the  operations  of  both  would  be 
obs  meted  in  consequence  of  so  doing,  and  their 
ultimate  success  rendered  more  than  doubtful. 

Among  the  advantages  that  will  be  derived  from 
the  establishment  of  a school,  of  application  are, 
the  means  it  will  afford  of  providing  for  other  de- 
partments of  national  service,  besides  those  which 
have  been  mentioned;  and  by  locating  it  immedi- 
ately under  the  eyes  of  the  government,  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  enlarge,  or  to  adapt  it  to  the 
particular  objects  in  view,  will  be  more  readily 
ascertained,  and  applied  with  greater  certainty  of 
effect.  The  necessity  of  this  institution  will  be- 
come urgent,  in  the  event  of  one  or  more  additional 
elementary  schools  being  created.  It  will  then  be 
expedient,  for  those  very  reasons  of  economy  which 
now  form  the  only  objections  that,  can  be  opposed 
to  ii;  and  it  will  be  necessary  because  it  will 
enable  the  respective  candidates  for  the  engineer, 
artillery,  and  topographical  corps,  to  be  assembled 
at  the  same  school,  and  to  receive  in  common  their 
last  degree  of  instruction  and  duties  of  each  of 
these  arms  be  attained,  which  is  essential  to  their 
perfection. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  a school  of 
application  is  decidedly  necessary  to  the  military 
service  of  the  country;  that  to  be  rendered  efficient, 
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it  ought  to  be  separate  from  all  immediate  con- 
nexion with  any  other  institution,  and  that  it  should 
have  a central  location,  and  as  little  removed  as 
possible  from  under  the  observation  of  government. 

Which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  honor- 
able J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war. 

(Signed)  BERNARD, 

Br  ga  !itr  general. 

WM.  M‘REE,  major  engineers.  ( 


Law  Intelligence. 


FROM  THE  HEW  TURK  EVENING  POST,  AUG.  5. 

The  following  interesting  law  opinion  was  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Recorder,  at  the  last  term,  after  a 
solemn  argument:— 

MATOn’s  COT7IIT. 

David  Dunham  and  others,  ads.  David  If azul. 

This  was  an  action  against  the  defendants,  who 
are  auctioneers  and  commission  merchants  in  the 
cby  of  New  York,  for  having  sold  four  bales  of  j 
cotton  bagging,  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  for  a i 
price  less  than  that  limited  by  his  orders. 

At  the  trial  in  May  last,  W/n.  Todd  was  sworn  j 
as  a witness  for  the  plaintiff';  he  was  objected  to,! 
as  incompetent,  but  the  objection  was  overruled, 
lie  testified  that  he  was  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff, 
in  relation  to  the  cotton  bagging,  that  lie  had  no 
particular  instructions  as  u>  the  mode  of  selling 
it;  that  the  plaintiff  had  entire  cofidence  in  him, 
and  submitted  every  thing  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  it,  to  his  judgment;  that  in 
1317,  he  delivered  to  the  defendants,  to  be  sold, 
five  bales  of  cotton  bagging,  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff;  that,  on  the  8th  May,  1818,  lie  directed 
the  defendants  to  sell  them  at  auction,  and  gave 
them  written  instructions  not  to  sell  four  of  the 
bales  under  the  cost  price,  or  15  cents  a yard;  and 
that,  three  days  after,  the  defendants  sold  those 
bales,  at  auction. 

It  was  then  proved  by  the  defendants,  that  bag- 
ging was  sold,  part  for  6 and  part  for  7 cts.  a yard; 
tnat  it  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  that  no  more  could 
be  got  for  it  at  auction,  and  by  wholesale,  but  that 
it  was  afterwards  retailed  by  the  purchaser  at, 
from  8 to  12  cents  a yard.  It  was  admitted,  that 
the  defendants  had,  before  their  last  orders,  used 
great  diligence  in  endeavoring  to  sell  the  bagging, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  limited  price. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  objected  that  tiie  order 
to  sell  at  auction,  for  not  less  than  a certain  price, 
was  illegal,  and  that,  therefore,  the  action  could 
not  be  maintained.  The  court  overruled  the  ob- 
jection, and  charged  the  jury  to  find  for  the  plain- 
tiff the  value  of  the  four  bales  at  the  best  price 
which  could  have  been  obtained,  for  them,  had 
they  been  sold  in  the  most  advantageous  manner, 
and  directed  them  to  allow  the  defendants  no  com- 
missions on  the  sales  of  the  four  bales.  They  ac- 
cordingly found  for  the  plaintiff  $160  51,  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  9 cents  a yard. 

At  the  July  term,  a motion  was  made  for  anew 
trial,  and  argued  by  Mr.  Harris,  for  the  defendants, 
and  Mr.  Dewitt,  for  the  plaintiff.  A few  days  af- 
ter, the  Recorder  gave  the  following  opinion- 
having  first  stated  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  have  made  three  points. 

1st,  That  William  Todd  was  an  incompetent 
Witness. 

2d,  That  the  instructions  given  to  the  defendants 
were  illegal. 

3d,  That  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  com- 
missions on  ail  the  goods  sold. 

It  is  evident  that  the  last  point  is  a corrol- 


lary  from  the  second,  and  must  share  the  same 
fate. 

If  the  defen  lants  had  a right  to  sell  as  they  did, 
they  were  entitled  to  commission;  but  if  they  vio- 
lated their  duty  to  their  employer,  then  they  can 
claim  from  him  no  compensation  fordoing  so. 

As  to  Todd’s  testimony — It  is  argued,  that  be- 
ing a general  agent,  with  no  particular  instruc- 
tions, he  had  no  authority  to  sell  at  auction — that 
for  having  done  so,  an  action  may  be  brought 
against  him  by  his  principal,  and  that  he  has,  there- 
fore, an  interest  in  the  event  of  this  suit. 

Supposing  th  he  had  no  right  to  sell  at  auction, 

( which  1 do  not  admit)  the  plaintiff,  bringing  this 
suit,  has  ratified  Todd’s  acts,  and  barred  himself 
from  suing  him  for  that  cause.  His  interest,  too, 
if  he  has  any,  is  too  remote  and  uncertain,  to  dis- 
qualify him  as  a witness;  and  I do  not  perceive 
that  the  verdict  in  this  cause  can  be  evidence  in 
any  future  action  to  be  brought  against  him.  I 
therefore,  think  that  he  was  properly  admitted. 

The  principal  point,  and  that  which  has  been 
most  labored,  is  the  second;  viz.  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  limit  the  price  of  an  article  sold  at  auction. 

To  support  this  proposition,  (which  is  certainly 
contrary  to  common  usages  and  opinion,)  the  case 
of  Boxweli  vs.  Christie,  (l.Cowper,  395,)  is  relied 
on.  In  that  case,  the  property  of  a person  de- 
ceased, had  been  advertised  for  sale  at  auction, 
and  the  printed  conditions  of  sale  declared,  that 
every  article  should  be  struck  off  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Boxweli  sent  ahorse  to  be  sold  at  that  auction, 
and  under  those  conditions  of  sale,  but  directed 
Chris  lie,  the  auctioneer,  not  to  let  him  be  struck 
off  for  less  than  a certain  sum;  Christie  set  the 
horse  up,  and  struck  him  off  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, for  a less  sum,  and  for  so  doing,  Boxweli 
brought  an  action  against  him.  Lord  Mansfield 
assuming,  that  in  that  case,  the  orders  of  the  owner 
could  only  have  been  complied  with,  by  employing 
some  one  to  bid  on  his  behalf,  proceeded  to  consi- 
der the  propriety  of  that  practice,  and  thinking 
'it  inconsistent  with  morality,  held  that  the  action 
could  not  be  sustained. — This  decision,  however, 
is  not  precisely  in  point.  Lord  Mansfield  states 
the  question  to  be  determined  in  these  words ^ 
“Whether  a bidding  by  the  owner  of  goods  at  a 
sale  under  these  conditions,  namely,  that  the  high- 
est bidder  shall  be  the  purchaser,  and  if  a dispute 
arise,  to  be  decided  by  a majority  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent, is  a bidding  within  the  meaning  of  such  condi- 
tions of  sale?  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
his  reasoning  goes  to  prove  all  private  bidding 
by  an  owner  unlawful.  But  he  adds:  “The  disal- 
lowing of  it  is  no  hardship  on  the  owner,  for  if  he 
is  unwilling  that  his  goods  should  go  at  an  under 
price,  he  may  order  them  to  be  set  up  at  his  own 
price,  and  not  lower:  such  a direction  would  be 
fair:  Or,  lie  might  do,  as  was  done  by  lord  Ash- 
burnham,  who  sold  a large  estate  at  action:  lie 
had  it  inserted  in  the  conditions  of  sale,  that  he 
himself  might  bid  once  in  ihe  course  of  the  sale; 
and  he  bid  at  once  15  or  <£20,000;  such  a condition 
is  fair.” 

Now,  in  the  present  case,  the  defendants  had  re- 
ceived  no  instructions  concerning  the  conditions 
of  sale,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  articles  were 
to  be  set  up;  and  if  they  could  lawfully  obey  the 
directions  they  had  received,  they  were  bound  to 
do  so.  They  might  have  pursued  either  of  the 
methods  mentioned  by  lord  Mansfield:  or  if,  when 
the  four  bales  were  put  up,  the  auctioneer  had 
proclaimed  that  the  goods  were  not  to  be  sold 
unless  fifteen. cents  a yard  were  bid  lor  them,  can 
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it  be  imagined  that  this  would  have  beer*  a fraudu- 
lent transaction?  And  if  such  proclamation  were 
necessary  to  render  the  sale  legal,  then  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  defendants  to  make.  They  were  simply 
directed  to  sell  at  auction  for  not  less  than  a cer- 
tain price — the  manner  of  doing  so  was  left  to 
themselves.  If  they  published  conditions  of  sale, 
making  it  necessary  to  sell  for  less,  they  violated 
their  duty.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  an  examina- 
tion of  authorities  might  be  dispensed  with.  But 
It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  examine,  with  some 
attention,  the  doctrine  they  contain  on  this  subject. 

Human  laws  are  necessarily  imperfect.  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  control  every  word  and  action, 
and  since  they  are  to  be  administered  by  men,  it 
is  perhaps  fortunate  that  they  cannot — No  laws 
attempt  to  inforce  what  are  termed  virtues  of  im- 
perfect obligation;  and  much  as  they  respect  truth, 
they  take  no  cognizance  of  its  transgression  in  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  instances.  Public  utility 
is  the  principal  object  of  the  law,  and  it  best 
promotes  this  by  interfering  only  upon  necessary 
occasions.  It  is  in  general  more  useful  to  draw 
the  line  between  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  unlaw- 
ful,  and  so  broad  and  distinct  as  to  be  plain  and 
obvious  to  ail  men,  than  by  an  overstrained  anxiety 
to  render  it  the  precise  limit  between  right  and 
wrong,  to  make  it  indistinct  wavering  and  doubt- 
ful. The  minuter  deviations  from  rectitude  can 
be  corrected  only  by  the  influence  of  religion. 
Proceeding  upon  these  principles,  the  common 
law  does  not  profess  to  relieve  in  every  case  of 
imposition. — It  requires  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
prudence,  and  refuses  its  assistance  to  such  as 
will  not  exert  it.  To  those  who  ask  for  aid  against 
the  consequence  of  their  own  sloth,  and  supineness, 
it  answers  vigilantibus  non  dormientibus  subveniai 
lex.  To  the  purchaser,  who  complains  of  having 
been  deceived  in  points,  where  the  use  of  his  own 
senses  would  have  been  sufficient  to  protect  him 
from  fraud,  it  replies  caveat  emptor.  If  a man,  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  use  them,  he  must  often  put  up  with 
the  consequence:  not  because  it  is  consistent  with 
morality  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  sloth 
or  folly  of  another,  but  because  it  is  not  necessary, 
nor  would  be  useful,  for  the  law  to  act  as  tutor  arid 
guardian  for  men  who  are  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  gross 
disparity  between  the  price  and  value  of  an  article 
sold,  is  not  of  itself  a sufficient  reason  to  vacate  a 
contract  of  sale  even  in  court  of  equity.  Nor  will 
those  vague  and  exaggerated  praises  which  vendors 
.are  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  their  wares,  though 
ever  so  undeserved,  authorise  the  vendee  to  annul 
his  bargain.  So  that  supposing  the  employment  of 
bidders  by  the  vendor  of  an  auction,  to  be  an  ex- 
pedient which  the  rigid  moralist  would  disapprove, 
it  would  still  remain  to  be  shewn  that  the  sale 
should  on  that  account  be  annulled.  But  if  a fact, 
such  as  might  have  influence  with  a prudent  inan, 
and  such  as  cannot  he  readily  ascertained,  be  falsely 
asserted,  the  party  deceived  may  in  general  ask 
for  redress— And  it  is  on  this  ground,  I apprehend, 
that  the  practice  of  employing  at  auction  per 
sons,  whom  the  English  style  puffers,  has  been 
condemned  and  made  a ground  for  relief  in  various 
cases;  for  it  is  plain  that  a person  may  be  inten- 
tionally deceived  as  to  a fact,  though  the  falsehood 
be  not  asserted  in  words.  And  if,  at  an  auction, 
a number  of  persons  are  seen  bidding,  even  a pru- 
dent man  may  be  influenced  by  the  circumstances; 
it  may  lead  him  to  believe  that  die  article  for  sale 
as  in  demand,  and  the  judgment  expressed  by 


others  of  its  value  may  have  an  effect  on  the 
estimate  which  he  forms  of  it.  If,  then,  it  should 
prove  that  these  bidders  are  all  employed  by  the 
owner  of  the  Article,  and  bid  only  in  appearance, 
and  not  in  reality,  a falsehood  is  asserted  which 
the  bystander  has  no  means  to  detect,  and  a fraud 
is  practised  upon  him. 

In  the  year  1726,  the  house  of  lords  decided  in 
the  case  of  Walker  vs.  Nightingale,  (4  Bro.  T.  C. 
193)  that  a person  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
puffer  could  not  recover  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices, since  they  were  contrary  to  good  faith.  In 
1776  was  decided  the  cause  of  Roxwellrs.  Christie, 
before  cited.  In  1796  in  Howard,  vs.  Castle.  (6 
T.  Rep.  642.)  a sale  was  held  void,  it  appearing 
that  all  the  bidders  except  the  purchaser  were 
puffers.  In  C inholly vs  Parsons,  in  1797,  (3  Vesey 
625)  the  lord  Chancellor  expressed  doubts  of  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  Boxwell  and  Christie,  and  in 
1798,  in  Bramley,  vs.  Ale,  (3  Vesey,  622)  this  doc- 
trine received  a very  reasonable  limitation,  that  a 
sale  should  not  be  considered  fraudulent  because  a 
puffer  had  been  employed,  if  there  were  real 
bidders,  who  bid  after  the  puffer  had  ceased  to 
bid.  In  18Q6,  in  Smith  vs.  Clark,  (12  Vesey  477) 
a specific  performance  was  decreed  against  a 
vendee,  although  the  person  who  bid  immediately 
before  him  was  employed  to  procure  a sale  under 
a given  price— so  that  the  doctrine  received  a new 
modification,  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  Boxwell  vs.  Chris'. ie.  It  being 
now  admitted  that  where  no  fraud  was  intended, 
but  a bidder  was  employed  merely  to  prevent  a 
sale  beneath  a fixed  and  fair  price,  the  transaction 
should  not  be  considered  fraudulent.  And  if  the 
decision  of  this  cause  be  correct,  it  goes  far  to 
decide  that  which  is  now  before  us. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  rigid  doctrine  of  lord 
Mansfield  in  Boxwell  vs.  Christie  has  been  gradually 
softened  and  made  more  comfortable  to  the  com- 
mon notions  of  mankind  and  the  daily  practice  and 
habits  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  And  it 
seems  at  present  to  be  understood,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  a bidder  by  the  owner  will  or  will  not 
be  deemed  a fraud,  according  to  circumstances. 
If  a number  of  persons  are  procured  to  attend  au 
auction  to  enhance  the  price  of  an  article  by  a 
pretended  competition,  the  artifice  is  held  to  be 
fraudulent  and  illegal— but  if  an  agent  is  employed 
bona  fide  to  prevent  a sale  under  a given  price,  the 
transaction  is  considered  lawful. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  the  abstract 
morality  of  employing  bidders  by  the  owner  of 
goods— but  I think  it  evident  from  the  case  cited, 
that  a mere  limitation  of  the  price  of  an  article  to 
be  sold  at  auction  is  not  in  itself  illegal-  It  is 
true,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  bring 
that  price,  unworthy  and  unlawful  artifices  may 
be  resorted  to — but  in  the  present  case  no  such 
artifices  were  contrived,  or  directed,  or  authoris- 
ed, by  the  plaintiff  or  his  agent — he  merely  in- 
structed the  defendants  not  to  sell  for  less  than  so 
much— and  if  such  instructions  could  in  any  way 
be  lawfully  complied  with,  (and  even  lord  Mans- 
field admits  that  they  might  be)  then  the  defen-- 
dams  were  bound  by  them.  And  having  viewed 
this  cause  in  every  light  I remain  of  opinion  that 
the  verdict  is  right.  The  motion  for  setting  it 
aside  is  therefore  denied. 


Law  Question. 

FROM  Ttli;  COLUMBIAN. 

Is,  or  is  not,  a deed,  power  of  attorney,  or  othet- 
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public  instrument,  acknow  ledged  before  and  cer- 
tified by  an  American  consul  in  a foreign  country, 
under  his  official  seal,  and  relating  to  persons  or 
properly  in  the  United  States,  an  authentic  docu- 
ment to  serve  in  our  state  courts,  and  in  courts  of 
the  United  S'ates? 

The  following  circumstances  have  given  rise  to 
this  question. 

Some  time  last  spring  Madame  Moreau,  widow 
of  the  late  general  Moreau,  appeared  before  the 
consul  of  the  United  S'atesfor  Paris,  and  arkoow- 
ledged  a gener-d  po^  fr  of  'ttorney  to  Henry  C .si  ir 
de  Rham,  of  New-Ynrk,  to  transact  and  settle  her 
business  in  the  United  States;  that  procuration  was 
sent  to  Mr  de  Ilham,  who,  it  is  said,  communicated 
it  io  Mr.  liob  nsnn,  his  counsel;  Mr  Robinson  found 
the  power  invalid,  because  the  consular  act  was 
not  entitled  to  faith  in  the  New  York  courts:  ano- 
ther power,  in  blank,  was  sent  to  Madame  Moreau 
to  be  executed,  and  lest  this,  also,  should  be  “void 
and  of  no  effect,”  the  following  Dedimaa  Potestutem 
was  subjoined  to  it: 

“The  people  of  the  staje  of  New-York  to  Isaac 
Cox  Barnet,  esquire,  consul  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  Paris,  and  agent  of  claims,  greeting: 
Know  ye,  that  we  have  given  unto  you  full 
power  and  authority  in  pursuance  «f  a statute 
(L.S.)  of  the  slate  of  Nev»:  York,  entitled  “an  act 
supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  an  act 
concerning  deeds,”  passed  8th  of  March, 
1817,  to  take  acknowledgment  or  proof  of 
the  execution  of  the  deed  or  writing  above  written, 
and  when  you  shall  have  so  taken  the  same,  you 
return  the  said  deed,  wi-’b  your  certificate  annexed, 
to  the  person  from  whom  you  shall  receive  the 
same.  Witness,  James  Kent,  esq.  our  chancellor, 
at  the  city  of  Albany,  the  twenty  eighth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eigh. 
hundred  and  eighteen.” 

Signed  “EDM.  ELMENDORF, 

Clerk  in  Chancery.” 
It  is  not  exactly  known  on  what  law  or  usage 
Mr.  Robinson  found  his  pretence  of  the  consul’s 
incompetency  to  receive  acknowledgments  or  de 
derations  to  powers  of  attorney,  and  the  invalidity 
of  his  official  certificate  setting  forth  the  fact,  but 
the  following  are  the  authorities  on  which  I ground 
the  belief  that  the  returning  of  the  act,  in  the  man 
ner  above  recited,  cannot  be  justified  either  by 
law  or  policy.  I have  no  pretensions  to  a critical 
law  knowledge,  and  am  only  guided  by  what  I be- 
lieve to  be  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense. 
IF  I err,  I shall  be  happy  to  be  corrected,  either  by 
Mr.  Robinson  himself,  or  any  other  learned  gentle- 
man of  the  bar. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  “he  (the  president)  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  ap- 
point ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
suls” Const,  art.  2,  sect.  2,  clause  2 

“The  congress  shall  have  power  * * * * * 

“To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper,  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof.”—!  bid,  art. 

1,  sec.  8,  clause  18. 

“Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  every  other  state.  And  the  congress  may, 
by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  act3,  records,  and  proceedings,  shall  be  prov- 
ed, and  the  effect  thereof.”— Ib'ul,  art.  4 sect.  1. 

Scr.  to  vol.  XVL  B 


‘ T'  is  c<>'  stiui-i  n,  md  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  S ates,  shall  bk 

THE  SUfH  EM  K LAW  OF  THE  LAND;  A > D THF  JUDGES  1 SI 
fcVlRT  STATE  SHALL  1IE  BOON  l)  THEREBY.  ANY  TH 1 NO 
IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  Oil  LAWS  OF  ANY  STATE  TO  THE 
CONTRAliY  NOTWITHSTANDING  ” 

“The  senaters  and  representatives  beforemen- 
ti-med,  and  the  nn*iribf  rs  of  the  several  sfate  le- 
gislatures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officer^, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states, 
shall  be  bound  bv  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support 
this  const  itution.” — Ibid,  art.  6,  clauses  2 •nd  3. 

“Consuls  and  vice  consuls  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  right,  in  the  ports  or  places  to  which 
they  are  or  may  be  severally  appointed,  of  re- 
ceiving the  protests  and  declarations  which  such 
captains,  masters,  crews,  passengers  and  merchants 
as  are  ciiiz-n9  of  the  United  States  may,  respec- 
tively, choose  to  make  there;  and,  also,  9uch  as  any 
foreigner  may  choose  to  make  before  them  relative 
to  the  personal  interest  of  any  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  copies  of  sai  l acts,  duly 
au.henticated  by  the  said  consuls  or  vice  consuls, 
under  the  seal  of  their  consulates,  respectively, 
shall  receive  faith  in  law,  equally  as  their  originals 
would  in  all  courts  in  the  United  States”-^ Ac.  of 
congress  “concerning  consuls  and  vice  consuls,”  cf 
14’  h April,  1792 — sec.  2. 

“The  specification  of  certain  powers  and  duties 
in  this  act  to  be  exercised  or  perf>rmed  by  the 
consuls  or  vice  consuls  of  the  United  States,  shall 
not  be  construed  to  the  exclusion  of  others  result- 
ing from  the  nature  of  their  appointments,  or  any 
treaty  or  convention  under  which  they  may  act.” 
— Ibid,  sect.  9. 

By  the  4ih  article  of  the  consular  convention  be- 
tween the  United  S ates  and  France,  it  was  stipulat- 
ed that  “The  consuls  and  vice  consuls  respectively 
may  establish  a chancery,  where  shall  be  deposited 
the  consular  determinations,  acts  and  proceedings, 
as  also  testaments,  contracts,  and  other  acts  done 
by  or  between  persons  of  their  nation,  and  effects 
left  by  deceased  persons  or  saved  from  shipwreck. 
They  may  consequently  appoin;  fit  persons  to  act 
in  the  said  chancery,  receive  and  swear  them  in, 
commit  to  them  the  custody  of  the  seal,  and  au- 
thority to  seal  commissions,  sentences,  and  other 
consular  acts,  and  also  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
notary  and  register  of  the  consulate.” 

That  no  man  can  delegate  powers  which  he  does 
not  himself  possess,  is  an  axi  m,  so  simple  and  seif- 
evident,  that  I fiat.er  myself  none  will  be  found  to 
contradict  it.  Therefore,  the  authority  here  con- 
ferred on  the  consul  of  committing  to  the  clmucellor 
the  authority  to  discharge  the  functions  of  notary, 
supposes  the  consul  himself  duly  qualified  to  dis- 
charge  those  functions. 

But,  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of 
cavil,  the  kigb  contracting  parties  mutually  agreed, 
by  the  5th  article  of  that  convention,  that  “The 
consuls  and  vice  consuls  respectively  shall  have 
the  exclusive  right  of  receiving  in  their  chancery,  or 
on  board  of  vessels,  the  declarations , and  all  other  the 
acts  whicn  the  captains,  masters,  crews,  passengers 
and  merchants  of  their  nation  may  choose  to  make 
there,  even  iheir  testaments  and  other  disposes 
by  last  will;  and  the  copies  of  the  said  acts,  duly 
authenticated  by  the  said  consuls  or  vice  consuls, 
under  the  seal  of  their  consulate,  shall  receive 
faith  in  law,  equally  as  their  originals  would  in  ail 
die  tribunals  of  the  dominions  of  ihe  most  Christian 
king,  aud  of  the  United  Su.ua” 
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Although  I conceive  the  competency  of  the  con- 
sul  to  receive  the  declarations  or  acknowledgments 
to  powers  of  attorney,  “and  other  acts,”  to  be 
clearly  established  by  the  foregoing  citations;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  his  acts  are  entitled 
to  faitii  and  credit  “in  all  courts  in  the  United 
"States” — still,  by  way  of  superabundant  proof,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  the  opinions  of  some 
writers  on  public  law,  in  relation  to  consuls  and 
consulates,  in  order  to  determine  with  more 
precision  what  are  the  “powers  and  duties  result- 
ing from  the  nature  of  their  appointments” — as 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  law  above 
cited. 

Mr.  Warden,  in  his  treatise  “On  the  origin,  na- 
ture, progress  and  influence  of  consular  establish- 
ments”— page  91 — says  “The  very  circumstance 
of  his  (the  consuls)  corresponding  with  his  own 
government  on  commercial  and  political  subjects, 
and  acting  as  a magistrate  and  notary  in  his  office , 
evinces  the  sacredness  of  his  employment.” 

lienee  I infer  that,  in  Mr.  Warden’s  opinion  at 
least,  it  is  customary,  if  not  legal,  for  consuls  to  act 
as  magistrates  and  notaries. 

Borel,  in  his  work  entitled  “De  l’Origine  et  des 
Fonclions  des  Consuls” — printed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
in  1807,  pages  60  and  61 — in  describing  the  at 
tributes  of  consuls,  enumerates  all  those  powers 
set  forth  in  the  4th  and  5tli  articles  above  cited  of 
the  consular  convention,  as  having  become  an 
integral  part  of' the  public  law  of  Europe. 

Valia,  in  his  commentaries,  liv.  1,  tir.  9s,  art.  25, 
says— -“Not  only  maritime  contracts,  but  all  other 
contracts  between  Frenchmen,  may  be  received  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  consulate.  And  not  only  has 
the  chancellor  the  power  to  receive  them,  but  it 
is  even  forbidden  to  Frenchmen  to  pass  any  acts 
whatever  before  public  notaries  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, on  pain  of  nullity. 

“This  is  consequently  another  proof  that  the  chan- 
cellor is  at  the  same  time  the  notary  and  the  register 
of  the  nation,  and  that  he  is  authorised  to  discharge 
all  the  functions  which  belong  to  both  these  offices; 
whence  follows,  that  the  acts  received  by  the  chan- 
cellor are  binding  and  executory  on  the  properly 
of  the  persons  subscribing  them,  wherever  it  may 
be  situated,  as  if  they  were  passed  before  the 
notaries  of  the  place  where  the  property  lies.” 

Bui,  if  neither  the  principles  of  public  law,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  laws  of 
congress,  nor  a combination  of  all  these,  are  suf- 
ficient to  confer  on  a consul  of  the  United  States 
the  right  of  receiving  the  acknowledgment  to  a 
power  of  attorney,  to  serve  in  the  state  of  New- 
York;  if  “the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings”  of  the  nineteen  other  states,  and  the 
several  territories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  federal 
courts  and  civil  officers  of  the  Uwited  States,  are 
not  entitled  to  faith  in  law,  according  to  the  statutes 
and  practice  of  that  state;  (and  by  a parity  of  rea- 
son, we  may  conclude  they  are  not,  since  they  can 
have  no  o her  or  greater  authority  to  render  them 
valid,  than  the  principles  of  public  law,  the  federal 
constitu.ion,  and  the  laws  of  congress;)  and  if, 
notwithstanding  the  oath  required  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  of  all  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  states,  to  support  the  cou- 
su  uiion  of  the  United  States,  the  learned  coun- 
sellors of  the  state  of  New  York  persist  in  their 
counter  demonstration  of  one  of  the  simplest  pro- 
blems of  Euclid,  where  that  old  fashioned  philoso- 
pher attempted  to  prove  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  a part,  l see  no  way  to  reconcile  all  interests, 
but  for  the  congress  respectfully  to  solicit  from 


the  chancellor  of  New-York  a general  Dedimas 
Putestatem  for  themselves  and  for  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  United  States,  lest,  for  want 
of  this  sovereign  authorisation,  the  interests  of 
individuals  should  suffer,  as  in  the  instance  before 
us. 

In  justicetoMr.  Robinson, it  should  be  stated  that 
he  is  not  the  first  who  has  raised  difficulties  about 
the  validity  of  such  acts.  Some  three  years  ago 
a power  of  attorney  was  executed  before  the  Ameri- 
can  consul  in  Paris  to  serve  in  Philadelphia:  that 
power  was  pronounced  invalid,  because,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  “letters  of  attorney 
and  other  powers  in  writing,  shall  have  two  or  more 
witnesses — and  if  executed  out  of  the  state,  must 
be  proved  bv  them  before  ^ny  mayor,  chief  magis- 
trate, or  officer  of  the  city,  town,  or  place  where 
executed,  and  certified  under  the  common  or  pub- 
lic seal  of  the  said  city,”  &c. 

The  form  being  returned,  with  the  above  obser- 
vations, to  the  constituents,  (for  there  were  two) 
they  applied  to  several,  if  not  all,  the  twelvemayors 
of  Paris,  to  receive  their  acknowledgment,  and 
were  told,  that  with  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  they 
(the  mayors)  were  unacquainted,  and  had  nothing 
to  do;  that  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed, 
and  to  which  they  owed  obedience,  gave  them  no 
authority  to  act  in  such  cases,  and  they  conse- 
quently refused. 

Thus  rebuffed  on  every  side,  they  again  had  re- 
course to  the  consul,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  an  idle 
and  ridiculous  quibble  about  -words,  stated  in  his 
certificate,  that  “personally  came  and  appeared, 
A.  B.  and  C.  D.  who  in  my  presence  and  in  that  of 
the  subscribing  witnesses,  did  sign  and  seal  the 
within  Tetter  of  attorney,  and  del  are  the  same  to 
be  their  free  and  voluntary  act  and  deed,  whereof 
an  act  being  required,  the  same  is  hereby  granted, 
by  virtue  of  the  act  of  congress  ‘ concerning  consuls 
andvice  consuls passed  on  the  14‘.h  of  April,  1792  ” 
— A formula  which  he  has  uniformly  adhered  to,  in 
similar  cases,  ever  since. 

Mr.  ingersoll’s  finger  being  thus  put  upon  the 
law,  he  made  no  more  difficulty  about  it,  and  the 
power  answered  every  purpose. 

A case  somewhat  similar  occurred  in  Boston* 
An  instrument,  acknowledged  before  the  American 
consul  at  Paris,  was  “null,”  because  the  consul 
was  not  an  officer  “duly  qualified,”  See.  but  one  of 
those  odd  notions,  for  which  Boston  people  are  so 
famous,  prompted  Mr.  Sullivan  to  send  that  instru- 
ment to  Washington  to  have  the  consul’s  signature 
authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state— and  when 
it  returned,  it  was  “as  good  as  the  bank.” 

Mr.  S.  had  probably  read,  in  Tomlin’s  Law  Die- 
tionary,  verbo  “Evidence,”  or  elsewhere,  that 
“ Every  instrument,  to  the  singing  of  which  there 
“ is  a witness,  must  be  proved  by  that  witness,  if 
“ living  and  to  be  found;  or  by  proving  the  hand  -writ - 
“ ing  of  the  •witness,  in  case  he  is  dead,  or  domiciled 
“ in  a foreign  country,  or  cannot  be  found,  so  that 
“ there  may  be  a presumption  of  his  death.” 

So  that,  setting  aside  the  official  quality  of  the 
consul,  and  pulling  him  on  a footing  with  a com- 
mon witness,  Mr.  S.  avoided  the  trouble,  the  risk 
and  the  delay  attendant  on  a voyage  of  6,000  miles 
across  the  Atlantic  and  back,  and  probably  had  as 
good  an  act,  as  though  it  nad  been  executed  by 
virtue  of  a Dedinias  Potestatem  from  the  chancellor 
of  New  York  himself!  ! 

Tomlin  defines  a power  to  be  “an  authority  one 
man  gives  to  another  to  act  for  him  ” And  com- 
mon sense  (which  I admit  may  not  always  be  in 
consonance  with  law J says,  that  the  only  object  of 
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a notarial  or  other  official  certificate  to  such  acts, 
is  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  constituent,  and  thus 
prevent  fraud  and  collusion — and  does  not  common 
sense  further  say,  that  the  identity  of  \I  dame 
Moreau  was  as  thoroughly  established. hv  the  con- 
sular certificate,  under  a commission  from  the  pre, 
sident  of  the  United  States,  granted  “by  and  with  | 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,”  and  ac’.ing 
be  virtue  of  the  laws  of  congress,  as  under  any 
authority  which  the  state  of  New-York  could  con- 
fer on  him  ? 

I have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  Mr.  Robinson, 
nor  do  I remember  to  have  ever  heard  of  him  until 
now,  but  I think  it  probable  that  he  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  supporting  the  validity  of  an  act  in 
English  passed  before  a French  notary.  1 am  the 
more  inclined'  to  this  belief  from  having  learned 
from  a good  source,  that  some  French  notaries  are 
in  the  habit  of  granting  such  acts,  for  the  accom 
modation  of  Englishmen,  and  that  the  said  acts  are 
hitherto  received  in  the  British  courts;  and  as  old 
mother  England  is  allowed  to  serve  as  a model  for 
our  conduct,  as  well  in  common  law  as  in  many 
other  respects,  it  is  t > be  presumed  that  American 
lawyers  will  not  be  more  squeamish  about  allowing 
such  papers  than  English  lawyers.  Bui  1 will  add, 
for  their  common  benefit  and  edification,  that  all 
acts  passed  before  French  notaries,  must,  accord 
ing  to  French  law7,  be  -written  in  the  French  language, 
and  be  enregistered  and  the  duty  paid;  without  these 
two  requisites,  the  latter  of  which  cannot  be  ful- 
filled unless  the  first  be  complied  with,  no  notarial 
act  is  entitled  to  faith  in  the  French  tribunals. 
And  it  would  be  downright  absurdity  to  pretend 
that  an  act  is  or  can  be  entitled  to  more  credit  in 
a foreign  country  than  in  the  country  whence  it 
emanates,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  contended 
that  notarial  acts,  like  certain  wines,  improve  their 
quality  by  a sea  voyage. 

Since,  then,  acts  in  English  cannot  legally  be 
pass?d  before  French  notaries,  and  as  it  often  hap- 
pens that  Americans,  who  are  in  want  of  those  acts, 
to  serve  in  the  United  States,  do  not  understand 
French,  they  must  apply  to  a sworn  interpreter  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  their  import — must  spend 
eight  days  or  more  to  get  through  with  the  formali 
ties  of  enregistrement , authentication,  &c.  8tc.  and 
afterwards  be  at  the  expense  of  translating  them 
in  the  United  Stales;  or  they  must  come  provided 
with  a dedimas  potestatem,  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  state  of  New-York,  authorising  some  person  to 
receive  the  acknowledgment. 

All  these  inconveniences,  (and  circumstances 
may  arise  where  there  will  be  very  grave  ones,) 
might  be  avoided  by  giving  to  th*  letter  and  spi- 
rit of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  U.  States, 
their  force  and  effect — and  making  lawyers  swear, 
as  judges  are  obliged  to  do,  that  they  will  support 
therr;  and  to  support  them,  we  must  in  the  first 
place  suppose  them  acquainted  therewith. 

I have  dwelt  on  this  subject  at  much  greater 
length  than  I at  first  believed  would  be  necessary 
for  a question  which  appeared  to  me  so  simple, 
and  with  more  gravity,  than  I at  first  thought  it 
possible  for  me  to  do  on  one  that  seemed  so  ridicu- 
lous; in  fact,  does  not  the  whole  question  lie  in 
determining  whether  the  practice  and  customs,  the 
laws,  if  you  will,  of  the  state  of  New  York,  be  pa- 
ramount or  subordinate  to  the  constitution  of  the 
U.  States,  and  the  laws  of  congress  “made  in  pur 
suance  thereof?” — And  can  we  believe  that  any 
man,  in  his  sober  senses,  would  agitate  that  ques- 
tion, if  the  provisions  of  that  constitution  and  those 
laws  were  fresh  in  his  memory? 


Nevertheless,  since  it  has  been  agitated,  it  is 
become  a matter  qf  considerable  importance  that 
it  should  b'7  correctly  solved;  it  is  important  to 
persons  who  claim  those  acts  that  they  be  valid* 
because,  if  they  are  not  so,  those  persons  make  a 
sacrifice  both  of  time  and  money,  and  perhaos  are 
| subjected  to  g-eater  inconveniences  and  losses  in 
consequence  of  the  retard  occasioned  by  'he  inva- 
lidity of  their  acts;  it  is  important  to  consuls,  be- 
cause itssolu’ion  may  seriously  affect  their  exist- 
ence, by  determinining  that  thev  may  or  may  net, 
bv  business  of  this  kind,  increase  in  a degree  their 
scanty  means  of  subsistence. 

If,  as  I believe,  the  competency  of  the  consul  to 
officiate  as  a public  notary,  sh«ll  be  acknowledged, 
by  all  those  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  who  are  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  statutes  of  congress,  and  the 
principles  of  tlm  f<  deral  constitution,  as  with  my 
lord  C ke,  my  lord  Mansfield,  Rlackstoiie,  &.c.  &. c. 
&c.  the  next  question  is,  whether  a lawyer  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  bad  effects  resulting  from 
his  injudicious  or  illegal  advice? — >r,  in  other 
words,  whether  Madame  Moreau  can  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  Mr  Robinson  for  any  damages  she 
may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  retard  she 
has  experienced  in  the  prosecution  of  her  affairs? 

Paris , 1st  October,  1818 


British  Parliament. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MAT  3,  1819. 

Catholic  Question. 

From  the  great  interest  of  the  question  announc- 
ed, the  gallery  was  filled  a few  minutes  after  the 
door  was  opened  at  twelve  o’clock,  but  the  speaker 
did  not  take  the  chair  till  4.  Numbers  of  petitions 
were  presented  from  various  quarters  against  the 
Catholic  claims, and  some  in  favor  of  them;  at  length, 
Mr.  Grattan  rose  and  presented  several  petitions 
from  the  Irish  Catholics,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Gratt  -n,  on  presenting  these  petitions,  beg- 
ged to  express  his  ardent  hope,  that  they  would  ul- 
timately succeed;  and  his  confident  expectation, 
that  they  would  contribute  to  strengthen  the  protes- 
tant  establishment,  and  support  the  protestant  suc- 
cession. It  was  his  most  anxious  desire,  that  the 
two  religions,  bearing  to  each  other  the  strongest 
similitude,  having  the  same  hope,  the  same  redeem- 
er, the  same  gospel,  the  same  God,  and,  in  fact,  re- 
sembling in  nearly  all  respects  but  forms  and  sacra- 
ments, should  be  united  under  the  same  roof,  and 
that  roof  the  British  empire.  The  petitioners,  whose 
prayer  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  presenting, 
implored  the  house  to  free  them  from  a burden  un- 
justly imposed  upon  their  generation;  to  remove 
disqualifications  by  which  they  were  afflicted,  and 
to  restore  them  to  there  common-law  right  of  eligi- 
bility, of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  because 
they  refused  to  adjure  the  religion  in  which  they 
had  been  born,  the  faith  to  which  their  consciences, 
attached  them.  They  did  not  affect  to  put  in  any 
fantastic  claims;  they  approched  parliament  clear  of 
the  false  philosophy  of  the  times,  and  relied  merely 
upon  the  right  to  which,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  they 
were  entitled.  Yet  even  this  right  they  claimed 
under  the  controul  of  parliament.  If  these’  incapaci- 
ties were  repealed,  it  was  the  grant  of  no  favour, 
the  concession  of  no  boon— it  was  the  restoration  of 
a right,  a mere  absolute  legal  right.  If  the  house 
continued  these  disqualifications,  it  imposed  a sen  - 
tence rather  than  passed  a law.  The  petitioners 
submitted  with  respectful  firmness,  that  they  had  a 
common-law  right  of  eligibility  to  parliament  and  to 
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office — from  this  right  they  were  excluded,  and  the 
causes  of  disqualification  were  of  th  fee  kinds:  1.  The 
combination  of  the  Catholics.  2.  The  danger  of  a 
prentejider.  3.  The  power  of  the  pope.  He,  (Mr. 
Grattan)  insisted,  that  not  only  all  these  causes  had 
ceased,  but  the  consequences  annexed  to  them 
were  no  more;  even  the  oppositions  founded  upon 
them  were  destroyed  and  annihilated. — The  Roman 
Catholics  did  not,  and  could  not,  deny  the.  power 
of  parliament  to  disqualify;  it  had  long  exercised 
the  right  of  disqualification  for  the  preservation  of 
its  own  purity — certain  placemen  and  pensioners 
were  disqualified,  and  fitly.  But  if  the  house  de- 
prived Catholics  of  other  privileges,  there  was  one 
with  which  it  could  not  think  of  interfering,  the 
privilege  of  religion:  that  was  not  only  the  privi- 
lege of  the  human  creature,  but  the  prerogative  of 
the  people;  there  was  no  power  on  earth  that  ought 
here  to  interpose;  the  king,  who  should  interpose 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  erected  him- 
Isef  into  an  authority  greater  than  that  of  the  Al- 
mighty : he  had,  and  could  have,  no  credentials 
from  man.  He  had,  and  could  have,  no  creden- 
tials from  God.  Here  it  was  that  all  men  were, 
and  ought  to  be,  equally  free.  Conscience  could 
no  more  be  restrained  than  the  wind;  it  was  the 
wind  of  heaven,  the  breath  of  purity.  The  God 
of  hosts  r ti:l  of  armies  had  planted  it  in  the  breasts 
of  his  beings,  and  the  God  of  hosts  and  of  armies 
alone  could  touch  or  constrain  it.  Gentlemen  were 
too  far  advanced  in  knowledge  to  doubt  it;  and,  on 
1hi§  account,  the  opponents  of  the  Catholics  said, 
that  it  was  not  against  the  religion,  but  against  cer- 
tain principles,  of  which  they  suppose  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  be  an  evidence,  that  they  direct- 
ed their  objections,  and  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  disqualifications  But  he  (Mr.  G.)  insisted 
that  the  objectors  could  not  believe  their  own  asser- 
tions. If  Catholics  were  faithless  and  perfidious, 
why  restore  the  house  of  Bourbon!*  If  the  Catholic 
religion  was  so  dangerous  why  unite  to  establish  it 
abroad?  Why  were  Catholics  to  be  supported  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  repressed  in  Ireland?  He 
respected  the  church  of  England  for  its  mild  and 
benevolent  principles,  and  much  regretted  that  its 
clergy  should  interfere  against  their  Catholic  bre- 
thren, instead  of  making  a common  cause  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  against  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
It  was  said,  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  unfriend- 
ly to  civil  liberty:  lot  those  who  thought  so  look  at 
Magna  Charta,  and  see  whose  signatures  were  affix- 
ed to  it;  among  them  were  two  families  whose  de- 
scendants now  petitioned  for  their  ancient  rights — 
It  was  said,  that  Catholics  would  persecute  the  pro- 
tes'tantr,and  yet  it  appeared  that  ip  theBritish  popu- 
lation the  former  were  as  six  to  one.  The  right 
honorable  gentlemen  went  over  a variety  of  other 
ob jections,and  concl  tided  a longand  eloquent  speech 
by  moving  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  the 
whole  house,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  RomfnCathoiics,  and  to  report  howTar  it  may 
be  expedient  to  alter  and  amend  them, 

Mr.  Croker  apologized  for  speaking  so  early  in 
the  debate;  but  the  part  he  had  taken  in  bringing 
forward  an  act  last  session,  to  empower  Catholics  to 
hold  rank  in  the  army  and  navy,  had  brought  the 
subject  particularly  under  bis  notice.  He  did  not 
conceive,  that  granting  their  present  claims  would 
confer  on  them  any  thing  more  than  they  were  en- 
titled toby  the  law  of  the  land;  and  lie  knew  no  law 
to  prevent  a Roman  Chatholic  from  being  a privy 
councellor,  or  even  a lord  chancellor.  It  is  true, 
that  certain  oaths  are  enjoined,  and  there  are  about 
150  actsof  parliamentenjoiningthem;  but  they  were’ 


not  precedent  to  office.  The  law  at  first  allowed 
three  months,  then  six  months,  and  afterwards  a 
longer  time  to  qualify;  and  we  had  an  annual  act  of 
indemnity,  which  did  away  the  forfeiture  altogether. 
Many  of  the  laws  respecting  those  oaths  were  par- 
tially repealed,  and  some  altogether:  and  of  others 
it  was  doubtful  which  of  them  was  in  force.  By  the 
20th  of  Charles  II.  no  Roman  Catholic  could  sit  in 
parliament  without  taking  the  prescribed  oaths;  and 
yet  this  very  statute  was  one  of  those  named  in  the 
indemnity  act,  even  of  the  present  year.  He  was  a 
sincere  friend  of  the  church  of  England;  but  support- 
ed the  present  motion,  not  only  as  innoxious,  but 
as  calculated  to  place  her  on  a firmer  basis. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  said,  that  he  was  quite  asto- 
nished by  the  speech  of  his  honorable  friend,  who 
had  discovered  among  the  secret  acts  of  parliament, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  privileges  so  much  in  dispute  for  more  than  a 
century.  A Roman  Catholic,  it  seems,  might  be 
lord  chancellor,  or  preside  at  the  head  of  any  of- 
fice, and  sit  in  parliament,  although  of  this  last  his 
honorable  friend  was  less  certain.  He  took  leave, 
as  a lawyer,  to  say,  that  he  differed  from  him  entire- 
ty. He  then  proceeded  to  make  a few  observations 
on  the  merits  of  the  question,  in  doing  so  he  could 
not  but  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  against  the  concession  of 
the  claims  put  forward  bv  the  Roman  Catholics.  At 
no  time  since  1807  were  the  feelings  of  both  king- 
doms so  loudly  expressed  against  the  grant  of  new 
privileges,  or  even  the  discussion  offormer  demands. 
The  petitions  from  Ireland  against  Catholic  claims 
were  numerous,  and  respectably  signed:  and  what- 
ever had  been  said  of  petitions  with  a different  pray- 
er, he  would  still  maintain,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  protestants  were  against  concession.  He  did 
not  mean  to  throw  any  reflection  on  those  who  peti- 
tioned in  favor  of  their  Roraon  Catholic  brethren; 
He  admitted  their  numbers  and  respectability,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  from  what  quarter  the  peti- 
tions principally  came,  namely,  from  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  were  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion greatly  predominated*,  where  the  protestants 
were  few  and  in  the  power  of  the  Catholics,  and 
where  their  motives  in  petitioning,  therefore,  could 
be  easily  appreciated.  On  the  other  hand  the  peti- 
tions against  Roman  Catholics  were  sent  up  from 
great  bodies  of  men  in  the  north  of  the  island.  It 
was  to  the  north  that  we  were  to  look  for  the  feeling 
of  the  Irish  protestants,  and  for  the  most  enlighten- 
ed opinion  on  the  question  before  tbe  house.  To 
this  valuable  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  popula- 
te n he  would  refer;  and  found  on  the  table  petitions 
from  Monaghan,  signed  by  20,000  individuals;  from 
Antrim,  signed  .by  19,000;  from  Fermanagh,  signed 
bv  9000,  and  from  other  districts  or  counties,  with 
numerous  signatures,  prayingthat  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  might  not  be  acceded  to. — (Hear.) 
A second  objection  which  he  had  to  the  motion  of 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  arose  from  the  con- 
duct and  feelings  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  It 
would  be  recollected,  that  the  petitions  for  conces- 
sion were  all  silent  on  the  subject  of  safe-guards  or 
securities.  Nobody  could  feel  greater  respect  than 
he  (Mr.  Foster)  for  those  who  brought  forward  the 
bill  in  1813,  granting  tbe  Catholics  political  privi- 
leges on  certain  conditions  of  security.  They  did 
all  they  could  to  protect  us  from  anticipated  danger; 
but  he  was  free  to  say,  that  their  proposals  gave  no 
satisfaction  to  a single  protestant  that  he  ever  saw, 
nor  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  themselves.  1 he 
letter  declared,  in  an  unanimous  synod,  that  they 
could  not  concur  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  With- 
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oat  incurring*  the  guilt  of  schism, and  that  they  would 
sooner  die  than  submit  to  it — (Hear,  hear.)  What 
then  would  have  been  the  eonsequence  of  passing 
this  bill  bv  which  the  legislature  would  have  alarm- 
ed the  protestants  by  concession,  and  inflicted  mar- 
tyrdom on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  by  de- 
manding securities?  If  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man could  now  come  forward  with  proposals  more 
satisfactory,  let  him  declare  them  to  the  house;  but 
let  him  not  ask  for  a committee  in  which  he  had  no 
definite  propositions  to  make,  and  which  might  agi- 
tate the  country  with  vague  hopes  or  alarms,  with- 
out leading  to  any  ceitain  result.  These  were 
grounds  on  which  he  should  oppose  the  motion — 
He  thought  that  the  house  might  as  well  thrust  a 
burning  torch  into  a barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  ex- 
pect tranquility,  as  enter  into  a committee  to  discuss 
projects  for  securing  the  affections  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  if  additional  means  were  granted 
them  of  injuring  our  establishments.  As  an  Irish- 
man, he  would  not  consider  the  question  as  it  re- 
garded the  whole  of  the  empire,  but  as  it  waslimited 
to  Ireland.  Suppose  three-fourths  of  the  members 
of  parliament,  of  the  grand  jurors  of  counties,  and 
of  the  magistrates,  were  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
which  was  the  proportion  which  that  class  bore  to 
the  protestants  after  gaining  so  much  influence, 
would  they  not  demand  exclusive  power?  Would 
not  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  their  community  claim 
their  share  of  privilege,  and  demand  the  establish- 
ments now  in  the  hands  of  the  protestants?  He  did 
not  know,  indeed  if,  in  such  circumstances,  exclu- 
sion from  the  emolumentsof  the  church  could  be  de- 
fended. But  it  might  be  said  that,  connected  with 
the  British  empire,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  compos- 
ed only  a sixth  ofit.  Would  they  not,  in  that  case, 
then,  desire  a separation  form  Great  Britian,  as  the 
means  of  securing  their  ascendancy?  He  apprehend- 
ed then,  two  dangers  from  the  grant  of  the  present 
claims;  the  one,  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  protes- 
tant  church;  and  the  other  the  separation  of  Ireland 
from  the  empire. 

Lord  Normanby,  Mr.  Beclier,  Sir  R.  Wilson  then 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Brownlow 
and  lord  Lowther  against  it. 

Amidst  a general  cry  of  question,  Mr.  Plur.ket  and 
Mr.  Peel  rose  at  the  same  time,  but  during  a pause, 
resulting  from  each  wishing  to  give  precebence  to 
the  other,  Ihe  question  was  put,  and  the  speaker  de- 
termined that  the  *noes  had  it/  As  the  above  gen- 
tlemen, however,  were  still  desirous  of  delivering 
their  sentiments,  a long  discussion  arose,  whether 
they  could  be  heard  or  not.  It  was  at  length  decided, 
that  the  negative  vote  having  been  given,  no  mem- 
ber could  afterwards  speak  to  the  question,  and  that 
the  observations  to  the  order  of  the  house  could  be 
delivered  only  in  the  way  of  advices  to  the  speaker, 
by  the  members  sitting  and  covered.  A division 
then  took  place,  when  the  numbers  appeared  to  be 
for  the  committee,  242 — against  248.  On  declaring 
these  numbers  at  the  table,  Mr.  Croker,  one  of  the 
tellers,  stated  that  it  was  his  duty  to  report  to  the 
house,  that  during  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  point  of  order,  some  members  had  en- 
tered the  house  who  were  not  present  when  the 
question  was  put,  and  whose  votes  must,  therefore, 
be  disallowed,  and  accordingly  it  was  decided,  that 
the  names  of  lords  Worcester  and  Rocksavage,  Mr. 
Banks,  Mr.  Ure,  and  general  Porter,  should  be 
struck  off  from  the  noes  and  that  of  lordForbes  from 
the  ayes.  The  state  of  the  numbers  then  was,  241 
for  the  committee — against  it 243—  majority  2. 


Important  Economy.' 

FROM  THE  OHIO  IXQ.CI8ITOB. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  country  readers, 
and  our  readers  generally,  to  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  makind  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Neave.  We  do  this  with  the 
more  earnestness,  because  we  presume  that  few, 
comparativel  , are  aware  of  the  immense  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  a source  which  is  entirely  ne- 
glected in  the  clearing  of  new  lands. 

Friend  Cook  8c  Co. — By  publishing  the  inclosed 
instructions  for  the  manufacture  of  pot  and  pearl 
ash,  and  making  suitable  editorial  comments,  you 
may  be  the  means  of  laying  the  foundation  for  an 
extensive  export  trade;  and  if  the  publishers  of  al- 
manacks would  copy  it  into  those  for  the  next  year, 
information  would  be  more  generally  diffused* 
he  farmers  and  settlers  on  new  lands  in  the  state 
of  New-York,  ar  enabled  to  pay  for  them,  in  a 
gaeat  degree,  from  this  additional  industry;  and  no- 
thing but  calling  the  attention  universally,  by  every 
newspaper , in  those  new  states,  to  the  present  waste 
of  ashes,  and  loss  of  commerce,  can  have  prevented 
considerable  exportation  before  this  time  to  Eu- 
rope, viaNew  Orleans;  furnishing  another  great  do- 
mestic manufacture,  for  payment  of, foreign  luxuries 
1 have  a variety  of  samples  furnished  from  New- 
York,  which  can  be  seen. 

Respectfully, 

JEREMIAH  NEAVE. 

A calculation  for  making  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

Twenty -five  cwt.  of  clean  black  salts  will  make 
one  ton  of  pearl  ash;  but  if  wet  or  dirty,  it  will  re- 
quire from  25  to  30  cwt.  700  bushels  of  field  ashes, 
which  make  one  ton  of  pearl  ash.  Five  hundred 
bushels  of  house  ashes,  or  650  bushels  of  field  ashes, 
if  clean,  and  burnt  from  green  timber,  will  make  one 
ton  of  pot  ash.  The  sooner  the  ashes  are  worked 
after  they  are  burnt,  the  more  pot  ash  can  be  got 
from  them;  and  by  putting  three  or  four  inches  of 
slacked  lime  in  the  bottom  of  your  leaches,  you  will 
find  that  the  pot  ash  will  melt  much  easier-  and  by 
putting  the  pan  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  in  which 
you  are  boiling  the  ley,  you  will  catch  the  neutral 
salts  that  first,  settle  for  three  or  four  hours:  it  will 
be  well  to  put  them  among  the  black  salts  for  pearl 
ash,  as  they  will,  if  left  in  the  kettle,  not  only  make 
the  pot  ash  melt  hard,  but  will  have  a tendency  to 
make  it  pass  for  second  quality. 

“1  shall  now  proceed  as  briefly  as  circumstances 
and  my  little  spare  time  will  admit,  to  gratify  your 
request,  by  recommending  the  preceding  mode  to 
be  pursued  by  your  friend  (to  which  I have  added 
some  few  observations  and  remarks,)  viz: — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  every 
manufacturer  of  pot  ash,  to  be  extremely  careful  and 
cautious  in  the  purchase  of  his  raw  ashes  that  he 
may  avoid  imposition,  by  the  purchasing  of  ashes 
that  are  burnt  from  dead,  or  dead  rott  en  wood;  as 
well  as  such  as  already  have  been  leached  by  the 
vender,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  as  well  as  decep- 
tion, has  caused  them,  after  being  spent  and  taken 
out  ofhislench,  to  be  burnt  over  again  on  his  fire, 
and  mix  them  again  with  fresh  and  new  ashes,  as  of 
ten  is  the  case.  The  evil  resulting  from  the  latter,  is 
not  only  in  the  cost  and  labor  in  handling  them,  but 
the  disappointment  in  the  expected  quantity  of  pot 
ashes  expected  to  be  obtained  from  them,  as  would 
be  afforded  from  the  same  number  of  bushels  of 
good  raw  ashes.  The  two  former  kind  of  raw  ashes 
not  only  strongly  partake  of  the  same  evils,  but  ano- 
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ther,  if  possible,  a thousand  times  worse,  (unless 
manufactured  by  the  skilful  hand  and  in  the  way 
hereinafter  most  particularly  pointed  out,)  they 
having-  been  burnt  from  dead,  and  dead  rotten 
wood,  possess  none  of  the  real  alkaline  substances, 
but  of  the  sulphuratic  only.  The  only  and  best 
ways  I know  of  to  detect  them,  are  by  rubbing  them 
between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger,  and  by  the  taste. 
Good  strong  and  well  burnt  ashes  when  rubbed  be- 
tween the  fore  finger  and  thumb,  will  feel  coarse 
and  gritty,  not  unlike  fine  sand,  and  when  tasted, 
though  sharp  on  the  tongue,  leave  no  foul  flavor: 
while  the  former  (bad  ashes)  have  a soft  and  greasy 
feeling,  and  when  tasted,  will  leave  a foetid  sulphu- 
ratic scent  and  taste  behind:  to  eradicate  which  foul 
substance  from  pure  leys,  and  avoid  hard  melts  and 
the  spliting  of  the  kettles,  which  too  often  is  the  re- 
sult, and  injurious,  if  not  ruinous  to  the  manufac- 
ture, I recommend  your  friend  to  pursue  the  direc- 
tions (at  the  same  time  not  to  lose  sight  of  what  I 
have  stated  in  regard  to  the  test  of  the  raw  ashes) 
that  hereafter  follows,  viz: 

The  first  is,  to  procure  good  sound  kettles,  and 
have  them  set  as  is  usual — procure  his  leaches, 
which  (square  or  round)  must  be  made  of  good 
sound  white  pine  or  white  ash  staves  and  heading, 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  from  4 to  450  bushels 
of  ashes.  The  staves  and  heads  from  two  to 
two  and  a half  inches  thick,  to  be  well  hooped 
and  braced,  of  sufficient  width,  so  as  the  spent 
ashes  may  be  with  the  more  ease  lifted  out  of  them 
—-the  mouth  part  rather  the  widest — the  bottoms  to 
have  tv/o  battons  or  pieces  put  under  them  as  a sup- 
port; the  thickness  of  the  depth  of  the  chimes — the 
platform  on  which  they  are  intended  to  stand,  to  be 
sufficiently  wide,  tight,  strong  and  well  supported, 
to  bear  the  weight  of  them  and  their  contents;  these 
must  descend  from  rear  to  front  about  2 to  2 1-2  in- 
ches, on  which  he  places  pieces  of  joists,  which  are 
so  fixed  that,  when  the  leaches  are  placed  on  them, 
the  tops  or  upper  ends  are  on  a level.  The  leach- 
es being  placed  thereon,  he  causes  to  be  placed  in 
each  of  them  what  is  commonly  called  f Use  bottoms, 
made  of  strips  of  plank  to  the  width  of  2 to  2 1-2  in- 
ches, and  the  length  so  as  to  reach  the  width  of  the 
leaches — which  strips  he  either  lays  or  nails  across 
each  other  three  or  four  thicknesses,  and  about  1 to 
inches  apart,  (if  nailed,  the  less,  trouble  infixing 
them  at  other  settings,)  which  done  and  placed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  leacli,  he  then  lays  a good  layer, 
as  it  is  called,  of  good  straw,  say  three  or  four  in- 
dies in  thickness,  and  then  damped;  on  which  he 
lays  a layer  of  good,  fresh,  slacked  stone  lime,  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  which  must  be  trod  down  well, 
keeping  that  part  next  the  sides  of  the  leaches  the 
highest,  and  packed  as  tight  as  possible  against  its 
sides;  doing  which  prevents  the  spurious  matter 
and  substances  from  passing  throug'h  with  the  ley, 
as  they  pass  much  the  freest  down  by  the  sides, 
than  the  centre  of  the  leaches — therefore,  by  pack- 
ing the  lime,  the  highest  and  tightest  against  the 
sides,  turns  all  towards  the  centre,  and  prevents  the 
bad  matter  from  passing  through,  and  leaves  the 
ley  pure  and  clean— after  which  layer  of  lime,  he 
then  puts  in  his  ashes  and  packs  them  down  tight, 
as  he  fills  in — for  the  tighter  and  closer  they  are 
packed  the  better.  The  ley  will  be  longer  in  com- 
ing, though  when  it  comes,  it  will  not  only  be  pu- 
rer but  stronger,  from  which,  with  proper  caution  in 
keeping  his  works  clean,  he  cannot  help  making 
first  quality  until  he  gets  them  half  full;  when  he 
may  lay  another  layer  of  straw,  about  half  the 
thickness  of  the  first,  on  which  lie  puts  another  layer 
of  lime  about  half  tire  thickness  of  the  first;  and 


which  it  assists  in  the  filtering:  after  which,  he  con" 
tinues  putting  in  and  packing  bis  ashes,  asbefore  di- 
rected, until  the  leach  is  sufficiently  full  to  receive 
the  necessary  quantity  of  water.  That  being  put  in. 
it  will  be  three  or  four  days  in  coming  through,  of 
which  time  of  coming  he  will  know  by  examining 
the  spile — and  when  it  does  come,  he  has  a tub  or  a 
receiver  for  it  to  run  in  — (in  large  factories  it  is  im- 
mediately led  into  the  kettles,  and  boiled  down  to 
salts)  from  which  they  are  taken  out,  put  in  the 
kettles,  and  boiled  down  to  what  is  called  black 
salts;  and  when  a sufficient  quantity  of  them  are 
made,  they  are  again  put  into  the  kettles,  commenc- 
ing with  a slow  fire,  which  is  increased  in  heat.  On 
increasing  the  fire,  the  salts  will  begin  to  melt 
dbwn,  (as  it  is  called)  and  boil  not  unlike  mush, 
until  all  the  watery  substance  is  evaporated.  As 
soon  as  this  is  the  case,  they  will  stop  fluttering,  (as 
it  is  called)  and  settle  down,  (prior  to  which  he  has 
2;  3,  or  4*  iron  pots  well  heated  and  ready,)  when  he 
instantly  commences  dipping  them  out  with  a ladle, 
made  for  that  purpose,  which  must  also  be  made  hot 
before  he  commences:  and  as  he  has  dipped  out  one 
cooler  full,  it  is  proper  to  let  his  fire  slack,  propor- 
tionate to  what  he  has  taken  out,  otherwise  the  resi- 
due has  one  third  more  force  of  fire  than  is  proper  or 
necessary;  and  in  like  manner,  after  he  has  dipped 
out  the  2,  3,  to  the  4th  cooler  full,  by  which  his  pot 
ashes  will  be  nearly  of  one  color,  as  well  as  one 
quality:  whereas,  a contrary  course,  and  keepingthe 
fire  up,  as  at  first  of  their  melting,  they  will  not  only 
differ  in  color  from  one  kettle,  but  very  materially 
in  quality,  as  the  over  proportion  of  fire  destroys  its 
virtue  as  well  as  its  weight.  When  sufficiently  cool- 
ed in  the  coolers,  they  are  turned  bottom  up,  on  a 
stick  or  sticks  of  wood,  when  the  ashes  will  leave 
the  kettle.  After  which, it  is  broken,  and  immediately 
put  in  good,  strong  and  tight  barrels,  headed  up. 
In  setting  the  leaches  the  second  time,  the  lower 
layer  of  lime  is  not  to  be  disturbed — all  it  wants  is 
some  new  lime  to  cover  the  old.” 


Interesting  Tour. 

rnoN  poulson’s  ameiuca.iv  daily  advertiser. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  usually  take  a journey,  either  for  recrea- 
tion or  for  health,  perhaps,  if  the  waywardness  of 
the  times  has  left  any  who  can  afford  it,  the  follow- 
ing hasty  outline  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
tours  that  can  be  made,  viz: — from  Philadelphia 
to  Quebec,  [and  back]  via  Albany  and  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  to  such  it  may  be  acceptable. 

From  this  city  to  Albany,  the  journey,  is  delight- 
ful, and  may  be  accomplished  in  little  more  than 
two  days.  Good  stages  start  from  Albany  for 
Lewistown  every  day  in  the  week.  The  horses  are 
excellent,  and  travel  with  great  rapidity.  The 
roads  in  some  places  hilly  and  rough,  but  generally 
speaking  good,  particularly  that  called  the  Ridge- 
road,  which  extends  from  the  Gennessee  to  the 
Niagara  river.  The  accommodations  at  some  of 
the  public  houses,  are  such  as  may  naturally  be 
expected  in  a new  country.  And  for  which  every 
allowance  must  be  made.  Milk,  in  all  its  purity, 
however,  can  be  procured  every  where  on  the 
road;  and  if  the  traveller  were  to  take  with  him 
from  Albany  or  Utica,  some  fresh  crackers,  (as  the 
bread  most  frequently  is  very  inferior  in  quality) 
he  would  fare  very  well.  After  travelling  5 days, 
over  a distance  of 320  miles,  you  reach  Lewistown, 
much  fatigued,  and  on  your  arrival  feel  no  extraor- 
dinary partiality  for  stage  travelling.  But  if  not 
disposed  to  undergo  so  much  fatigue,  you  cun  bend 
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vour  course  from  Utica  to  S ckett’s  harbor,  be- 
tween which  place  ana  Lewistown,  a steam-Doat 
is  Continually  pying;  much,  however,  calculated  to 
produce  the  highest  gratification,  would  be  lost 
by  such  an  arrangement.  '1  he  ride  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk  to  Utica,  brings  to  view  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  some  of  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  scenery.  The  Oneida  nation  of  In- 
dians— the  gypsum  quarries  at  Cayuga;  the  bridge 
across  that  lake,  more  than  a mile  in  length;  the 
noble  and  picturesque  falls  of  the  Gennessee  river, 
near  Rochester— the  wonderful  bridge  just  com- 
pleted over  that  river— the  Ridge-road,  composed 
of  sand,  gravel  and  marine  shells,  and  extending 
a distance  of  eighty  miles,  through  a marshy  soil 
— the  wilderness,  which  continues  for  about  10 
miles,  &c.  would  none  of  them  be  seen.  Some  per- 
sons at  Canandiagua,  take  the  stage  to  Buffalo,  but 

the  other  route  is  considered  preferable. 

There  is  but  one  public  house  immediately  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Falls,  which  is  Irorsyth’s, 
and  of  this  many  complaints  are  justly  made. — 
About  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  there,  a most 
excellent  house  is  kept,  by  an  obliging  Scotsman, 
of  the  name  of  M‘Clive,  who  wants  nothing  but 
encouragement,  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  his 
guests. 

Here  there  are  many  objects  of  curiosity:  a burn- 
ing spring,  a short  distance  above  the  falls — the 
whirlpool,  and  the  Devil’s  den,  a few  miles  below 
—Queenstown  heights,  rendered  memorable  by  the 
death  of  gen.  Brock — the  Tuscarora  nation  of  In- 
dians, (in  whom  the  excellent  effects  of  civiliza- 
tion are  strikingly  exemplified) — Lundy’s  lane — 
Bridgewater — fort  Niagara — fort  George,  See. — 
The  British  steam  boat  Frontenac,  which  is  very 
large  and  commodious,  is  constantly  passing  be- 
tween fort  George  and  Kingston,  by  the  way  of 
York;  Sir  James  Yeo’s  fleet,  including  his  110  gun 
ship,  &c.  are  laid  up  at  Kingston — commodore 
Chauncey’s  at  Sacketl’s  haroor.  A small  steam- 
boat also  plies  between  Kingston  and  Prescott, 
where  it  is  exchanged  for  the  Canadian  boats,  or 
what  are  called  stage-boats,  resembling  our  Dur- 
ham-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  its  rapids,  to  La  Chine. — Those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  descend  the  rapids,  may  be 
accommodated  by  a stage,  which  runs  along  the 
banks  of  the  river. — Accidents  seldom,  or  perhaps 
never  occur,  where  the  steersman  and  his  men 
understand  their  business,  which  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  case.  Persons  who  have  never  seen 
rough  water,  nor  heard  the  roar  of  the  billow,  of 
course  feel  some  alarm;  but  such  as  have  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  appear  to  enjoy  the  tumult  that  sur- 
rounds them  La  Chine,  (so  called  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a party  having  started  from  that  place 
during  the  time  that  Canada  belonged  to  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a western  passage 
to  Chiiia,)  is  situated  on  the  Island  of  Montreal. — 
There  is  a mountain  of  considerable  elevation  on 
this  Island,  about  3 miles  from  the  city.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  sight  of  La 
Chine,  there  is  a regularly  built  town,  belonging 
to  the  Cochnewago  Indians.  Montreal  contains  a 
population  of  about  24,000  souls.  Its  cathedrals 
— its  nunneries — its  tia  roofed  houses,  reflecting 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  rather  unpleasantly  to  the  eye 
— its  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  &c.  will  attract 
the  attention  of  a P il, ..delphian  as  novelties.  From 
this  piace  to  Quebec,  this  noble  river  rolls  through 
a succession  of  villages,  and  steam-boats,  with 
excellent  accommoda.ions,  are  constantly  plying' 
between  them,  and  sometimes  pass  over  the  whole 


dis  ance  in  17  hours.  The  fortifications  at  the  latter 
place,  are,  in  point  of  strength,  equalled  by  few 
military  posts  in  the  world;  the  falls  of  Montmorency 
also  deserve  attention. 

In  returning,  the  route  by  the  way  of  Boston  may 
be  taken;  between  which  place  and  Montreal,  a 
line  of  stages  is  established;  or  that  of  the  stage  to 
St.  John’s  on  the  river  Sorel — thence  in  one  of  the 
best  steam  boats,  in  every  point  of  view,  in  the 
world,  up  lake  Champlain  to  Shoreham,  in  Ver- 
mont nearly  opposite  the  old  fort  Tico.ideroga,  at 
the  outlet  of  lake  George — thence  by  a small  steam- 
boat to  Caldwell,  where  a carriage  may  be  obtained 
to  go  by  the  way  of  Saratoga  and  Ralston  to 
Albany.  Isle  aux  Noix  (one  of  the  strong  holds 
of  Lower  Canada)  12  miles  from  Sr.  John’s — Lacole 
mill — Chasey — the  scene  of  M’Donough’s  victory 
(in  sight  of  Plattsburg,  24  miles  from  the  lines,  and 
36  from  St.  John’s)  between  Crab  Island  and  Cum- 
berland head — Burlington,  Vermont,  50  miles  from 
the  lines — the  green  mountains,  the  Wilsborough 
mountains,  &c.  are  passed  in  the  journey  from  St. 
John’s  to  Shoreham.  The  upper  falls  of  the  outlet 
of  lake  George  as  well  as  the  mills  erected  there, 
and  Glenn’s  falls,  on  the  road  to  Saratoga,  are  worthy 
of  observation. 

The  following  distances  are  not  pretended  to  be 
perfectly  accurate,  having  been  principally  derived 
from  passengers,  inn-keepers  &c.  but  sufficiently  so 
for  the  g'enerai  purposes  of  a traveller.  Having 
experienced  the  want  of  something  of  the  kind 
myself,  I have  taken  the  trouble  of  giving  this 
dry  detail  with  a hope  that  it  might  be  useful  to 


others. 

Distance  from  Philadelphia 

Ridgeway 

13 

to  the  falls. 

Hartland 

11 

MILES. 

Cam  bray 

12 

New  York 

100 

Lewistown 

15 

Albany 

160 

Falls  of  Niagara 

, 7 

Schenectady 

260 

16 

58 

Amsterdam 

15 

593 

Tripe’s  hill 

6 

Prom  the  falls  to  Que» 

Caughaway 

5 

bee. 

Paletine 

12 

3fIT.ES> 

Paletine 

6 

Lewistown 

7 

St.  Johnsville 

4 

Fort  George 

7 

Man  helm 

3 

York 

33 

Little  falls 

7 

Kingston 

170 

Herkimer 

7 

Prescott 

70 

Utica 

15 

La  Chine 

130 

96 

Montreal 

9 

Vernon 

46 

Quebec 

170 

Lennox 

12 

596 

Chetiningo 

5 

. 

Manlius 

12 

1189 

Jamesville 

5 

From  Quebec  to 

Philadei - 

Onondaga 

10 

phia. 

Skaneatelis 

16 

MILES. 

76 

Montreal 

170 

Auburn 

7 

St.  John’s 

27 

Canandiagua 

37 

Shoreham 

159 

Victor 

44 

10 

Ticonderoga, 

[village] 

3 

Pitts  ford 

11 

Caldwell 

35 

Rochester 

9 

Albany 

61 

Palma 

11 

New- York 

160 

Murray 

7 

Philadelphia 

100 

Gaines 

11 

— — 

59 

Miles- 

-706 

And  this  journey  can  be  performed  in  one  month 
without  any  extraordinary  haste. 
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Banks  of  Kentucky. 

The  following  proceedings  at  Frankfort  caused  a great 
stir  in  Kentucky — but , in  general,  the  principles 
attempted  to  be  established  -were  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  state . But  we  have  added  only  an  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  that  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington, in  Mason  county , to  shew  the  spirit  opposed 
to  the  paper  system. 

Frankfort,  (Ky.)  May  14,  1819. 

At  a numerous  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Franklin  county,  held  on  yesterday,  in  pursuance 
of  notice,  at  the  church,  in  Frankfort,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  coun 
try,  and  devise  means  to  avert  impending  dis- 
tresses, Jacob  Crealh  was  appointed  chairman, 
and  Jacob  Swigert,  secretary.  After  addresses 
to  the  people,  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Bibb,  Pope, 
and  Hardin,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  scarcity  of  money, 
the  pressure  by  the  banks  upon  those  indebted  to 
them,  the  pressure  by  creditors  for  their  debts  by 
suits  and  executions;  the  difficulty  of  raising  very 
moderate  sums  of  money,  even  by  enormous  sacri- 
fices of  property,  the  heavy  usury  demanded  for 
the  use  of  money  beyond  what  any  useful  employ, 
ment  and  ordinary  profit  of  regular  business  will 
justify  the  borrower  in  contracting  to  give,  the  ge- 
neral embarrassment  which  seems  to  encircle  the 
commercial  world,  which  is  recoiling  on  the  agri 
cultural  and  mechanical  classes,  producing  a smal- 
ler employment  in  the  useful,  industrious  and  sober 
callings,  increasing  the  want  of  confi  ience  between 
traders  and  dealers,  employers  and  employed,  is  a 
public  calamity  which  we  acknowledge  and  deplore, 
as  hastening  to  a general  suspension  of  payments, 
business  and  employment,  and  utterly  destructive 
of  social  order  and  happiness. 

2ndly.  That  these  causes  combined,  threaten  to 
bring  suddenlyinto  market,  at  forced  sales,at  public 
auction,  under  execution,  and  at  private  sale,  a very 
large  portion  of  the  mosf  valuable  property  of  the 
country,  as  well  the  products  of  our  soil  and  industry 
exported  abroad,  as  of  real  and  personal  property  at 
home;  that  the  many  sales  tnd  few  bidders  without 
competition,  must  shift a very  large  portion  of  the 
most  valuable  property  of  the  country  from  the  many 
to  the  few,  at  the  most  depreciated  prices  and 
ruinous  sacrifices,  entailing  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness upon  the  household,  where  industry  and  ho 
nest  acquirements  once  maintained,  in  peace  and 
domestic  comfort,  the  husband,  wife,  children,  re- 
latives; journeyman,  apprentice,  master  and  ser 
vant,  employer  and  employed,  leaving  a heart-bro- 
ken dispirited  population,  or  a desolated  country. 

3d.  That  in  time  of  such  general  calamity  and 
dearth  of  money,  neither  that  even-handed  public 
justice,  which  is  always  due,  and  n ver  io  be  over 
looked,  as  between  creditor  and  debtor,  nor  that  hu- 
mane and  liberal  policy  which  a government  owes 
to  its  citizens,  nor  that  self-preservation  which 
society  owes  to  itself,  requires  or  ought  to  permit 
such  ruin  and  devastation,  if  a discreet,  peaceable 
remedy  can  be. applied,  whereby  the  just  rights  of 
all  may  be  secured  and  ultimately  satisfied,  and 
the  general  welfare  promoted  by  a merciful  for- 
bearance and  prudent  circumspection  and  fnrecast, 
4th.  That  as  the  banks  are  the  great  money 
holders,  as  well  as  great  creditors,  they  can  also 
be  great  and  efficient  instruments  in  alleviating 
the  present  distress,  and  mainly  contributory  in 


t reventing  the  oinous  sacrifices  of  credit,  < >f  for- 
tune and  of  business. 

5th.  That  the  banks  have  in  a great  degree  con- 
tributed to  bring  on  and  aggravate  the  present 
distress,  by  conducing  to  extravagant  importation 
and  consumption  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  encou- 
raging extravagant  speculations  by  furnishing  the 
means— by  collecting  specie  in  large  quantities, 
dealing  in  credit,  money  and  exchange;  giving 
their  own  paper  as  a circulating  medium  at  home, 
they  have  made  specie  more  accessible  to  export- 
ers and  foreign  dealers  in  money,  by  affording  spe- 
cie for,  and  in  other  respects  aiding  the  purposes 
of  foreign  money  dealers;  substituting  paper  as 
money  at  home,  they  have  placed  themselves  in  a 
situation  to  be  pressed  for  specie  as  an  article  of 
foreign  commerce;  those  nearest  the  seabaord, 
pressed  by  the  demands  of  specie  for  exportation, 
press  more  remote  to  supply  the  deficiency  made 
by  exportation.  The  bane  of  the  United  States, 
the  great  dealer  in  foreign  exchange  and  com- 
merce, by  itself  and  its  branches,  has  opened  a 
sluice  by  which  the  specie  of  the  western  country 
flows  into  the  general  current  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  East  India  and  other  foreign  markets;  being 
first  pressed  for  specie  for  foreign  purposes,  m 
its  turn  it  presses  the  state  banks;  a great  and  ra- 
pid reduction  of  the  discounts  and  notes  in  circu- 
lation becomes  necessary,  proportioned  to  the  loss 
of  specie,  and  far  exceeding  in  amount  the  quan- 
tity taken  oft*,  whereby  the  banks  press  upon  the 
people. 

6th.  That  by  this  action  and  reaction,  a sudden 
reduction  of  bank  paper  and  money  has  been  pro- 
duced, not  having  enough  to  pay  discounts  and 
exchange,  and  answer  the  necessary  purposes  of 
internal  commerce  and  business,  so  that  now,  pro- 
perty is  no  longer  convertible  into  money. 

7th.  That  as  the  banks  have  been(so  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  on  this  distressing  state  of  things, 
that  the  people  have  a ciaim  upon  the  banks  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  burthen,  that  they  shall  not 
retire  within  their  shells  to  view  the  ruin  them- 
selves are  not  wholly  innocent  of;  but  should  afford 
the  means  to  stay  the  pressing  demands  until  time , 
frugality  and  industry  can  discharge  the  debt  by 
instalment. 

8tb.  That  the  banks  ought  immediately  to  sus- 
pend their  payments  of  specie,  suspend  their  calls, 
and  make  moderate  issues  of  paper  upon  good  se- 
curity, to  answer  the  most  pressing  demands,  until 
the  legislative  authority  can  take  the  situation  of 
the  country  into  consideration. 

9tii.  That  the  present  alarming  and  general 
pressure  deserve  the  serious  and  quick  interposi- 
tion of  the  legislature,  in  such  way  as  the  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  the  state  may  devise. 

10th.  That  among  other  measures  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  people  and  of  the  legislature,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  amount  of  paper  to  be  issued  by 
the  banks  during  the  suspension  of  their  payments 
in  specie,  shall  be  regulated  by  law,  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  charters; 
prescribing  also,  the  kind  of  security  which  indi- 
viduals shall  give  to  the  banks,  and  which  the 
banks  shall  give  to  the  community,  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  excessive  issue  of  paper,  secure  iis  ul- 
timate redemption  without  depreciation,  and  leave 
the  banks,  if  they  should  choose  so  to  do,  under 
these  conditions,  to  make  such  an  emission  of  pa- 
per as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper,  (not  exceed- 
ing the  limit)  to  save  the  country  from  impending, 
catastrophe. 
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Hth.  That  the  'attention  of  the  people  in  the 
different  counties  be  invited  to  these  subjects,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  their  opinions  in  similar 
meetings. 

12th.  That  a committee  of  seven  be  appointed 
to  correspond  with  the  people  of  the  other  coun 
ties  in  this  state,  and  with  such  committees  as  may 
be  appointed  by  them,  receive  the  communications 
and  answ  ers  from  similar  meetings  in  other  coun- 
ties, and  lay  the  result  before  the  acting  governor. 

13'.!).  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
that  the  legislature  ought  to  be  convened  without 
delay. 

14*  h.  Resolved,  that  a prudent  and  rigid  economy 
ought  to  be  observed;  the  consumption  of  foreign 
articles  of  luxury  and  manufactures  diminished; 
home  manufactures  encouraged;  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  individuals  lessened,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble,them,  byjindustry  and  frugality,  to  pay  off*  old 
arrearages  without  accumulating  new  debts. 

JACOB  CUEATH,  Chairman. 

Attest,  J.  SW1GERT,  Sec’ry. 

From  the  u Union,**  published  at  Washington,  tCy. 

June  2,  1819. 

Tit  Mason  county  meeting.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  proceedings  and  resolutions  below,  that  a very 
large  number  of  the  citizens  of  this  county  con- 
vened in  this  place,  on  Monday  last,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Franklin  resolutions.  This  meet- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  orderly 
County  meetings  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  on 
any  occasion.  The  great  majority  of  the  assem- 
bly were  of  the  substantial  part  of  our  population. 
Their  resolves  were  not  the  offspring  of  a momen- 
tary impulse,  but  the  expression  of  deliberate 
sentiment.  The  session  of  our  circuit  court  had 
ended  on  Saturday — the  meeting  took  place  on  the 
Monday  following.  From  the  different  quarters 
of  the  county,  the  citizens  had  been  for  three  weeks, 
during  the  session  of  the  court,  in  daily  habits  of 
meeting  and  mingling  sentiments.  It  Was  during 
this  period  that  hand-bills,  containing  the  Franklin 
resolutions,  were  circulated  among  them.— -Their 
situation  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating to  each  other  their  views  respecting  these 
resolutions;  and  they  communicated  seriously,  and 
without  reserve.  The  scarcity  of  good  money  had 
been  a topic  of  conversation;  but  from  the  time  of 
the  general  circulation  of  the  Franklin  resolutions, 
an  appearance  of  thoughtfulness, of  anxiety,  of  en- 
quiry, and  alarm,  not  before  visible,  seemed  to 
pervade  the  countenances  of  our  citizens.  A situa- 
tion, which  they  had  viewed  and  felt  as  embarrass, 
ing,  they  now  considered  it  likely  to  be  converted 
into  dangerous  and  even  ruinous.  They  took  the 
alarm,  and,  though  they  met  pursuant  to  a request 
of  the  Franklin  meeting,  yet  they  came  prepared  o 
protest  against  the  measures  proposed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Franklini  nor  have  we  ever  seen  u nume- 
rous political  assembly  press  to  the  performance  of 
t.ieir  duty  with  so  uniform  good  order  and  decorum 
—nor  with  so  great  an  appearance  of  deliberation 
and  thoughtfulness.  The  expression  of  public  sen- 
timent was  one  of  the  most  decided  and  solemn 
ever  evinced  in  the  state. 

We  think  the  estimate  of  their  numbers  a very 
moderate  one,  and  regret  that  measures  were  not 
taken  to  ascertain  the  real  amount. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Corresponding  com- 
mittee or  a late  meeting  held  at  Frankfort,  in 
iianklm  county,  a very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
Sor.  to  Vot.  XVI. 


citizens  of  Mason  coum  \ convened  t the  court- 
house in  Washington,  r n the  31  -t  May,  1819— 
Adam  Beatty  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  David 
V.  Ranvels,  appointed  secretary. 

The  meeting  was  organized  in  the  court-house,  at 
12  o’clork,  by  a brief  address  fr<  m the  chair, 
staling  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  Vea-li  gr 
the  resolutions  adopted  in  a late  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Franklin  county,  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
13th  inst  together  with  the  letier  from  the  com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  appointe  ' by  t * eF 
lin  meeting,  to  the  representatives  of  M.. son  c.  .on- 
ly, requesting  a meeting  in  tins  c uli  y,  to  take 
into  consideration  said  resolutions. 

On  motion,  Henry  Lee,  John  Pickett,  Duval  P vne, 
John  Chambers,  William  Murphy,  Richard  S.  w- 
ard,  James  A.  Paxton,  Thomas  T Worthington, 
and  James  W.  Mos«,  were  chosen  a con  mittpe 
to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  respecting  the  resolutions  adapted 
by  the  Franklin  meeting,  and  questions  arini.  g 
out  of  those  resolutions:  and,  it  ha\jpg  been 
found  that  the  court-house  was  not  sufficien*  to 
contain  the  concourse  of  citizens,  an  1 to  give 
time  to  the  committee  to  report,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Baptist  meeting  house 
in  ibe  afternoon. 

At  half  past  one  o’clock  the  meeting  was  again  cal- 
led to  order,  and  the  comnii  lee,  through  the 
chair,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which 
w-ei  e almost  unanimously  adopted,  by  upwards  of 
six  hundred  citizens  of  the  county.— The  greatest 
number  of  nays  to  any  one  of  the  resolutions,  was 
THREE,  the  question  being  separately  pJt  on 
each  resolution. 

1 Resolved,  That  to  the  great  increase  of  bank- 
ing establishments  throughout  the  (J.  States,  and 
particularly  in  this  commonwealth,  may  be  traced 
the  original  cause  of  the  pressure  which  is  expe- 
rienced by  a large  portion  of  our  citizens.  That 
they  have  continued  to  bring  on  and  aggravate  the 
existing  pressure  by  conducing  to  an  importation 
and  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise,  greatly 
beyond  the  real  wants  of  the  Country,  and  by  en- 
couraging extravagant  speculations  in  town  lots 
and  other  real  properly.  [JVaysS.]  * 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  pressure  h«3  been  more 
immediately  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  late 
acts  chartering  forty  six  new  banks,  with  a capital 
of  eight  millions  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand  dollars;  thereby  Creating  a new  demand  for 
upwards  of  a million  of  specie,  to  supply  them 
with  only  an  eighth  of  their  capital  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver. [JVoys  2 ] 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  supply  of  this  quantity  of 
specie  necessarily  produced  a great  run  upon  the 
state  bank  for  gold  and  silver,  which  Couid  be  met 
only  by  taking  immediate  steps  to  withdraw  from 
circulation  a large  proportion  of  its  circulating- 
paper— a measure  of  prudence  and  necessiiv,  which 
could  be  accomplished  in  ho  other  way  than  by 
considerable,  but  gradual  calls  upon  its  debtors 
[.Vdy  1.] 

4 Resolved,  That  from  these  causes  the  only 
circulating  medium  of  the  state,  in  which  enii-e 
confidence  was  reposed,  has,  in  a great  measure, 
been  withdrawn  from  cirsula  hn;  and  the  indepen- 
dent banks  cannot  supply  its  place  by  the  emission 
of  their  paper:  first,  because  they  have  not  a suffi- 
Cie.it  specie  capital  to  enable  them  to  throw  it  into 
circulation;  and  secondly,  because  the  public  have 
not  such  a degree  of  confidence  in  it,  as  to  render 
it  useful  as  a general  circulating  medium  for  in- 
state. [JVcry  1.] 
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' 5.  Reunited,  That  we  jrost  cordially  agree,  with 

Franklin  resolutions,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
h^nks  has,  in  a great  degree,  contributed  to  pro 
duCe  the  present  distress;  but  vve  view  with  anxie- 
ty; we  contemplate  with  horror;  we  deprecate  as 
madness,  a resort  to  that  very  policy,  as  a remedy, 
which  has  produced  so  much  distress,  and  so  many 
evils,  and  which,  instead  of  alleviating,  must  la- 
mem  abiy  increase  the  evils  that  it  pretends  to  re- 
medy. [ Unanimously.] 

6 Resolved , That  as  citizens  of  Kentucky,  we 
view  with  abhorrence  the  recommendation  of  mea- 
sures tending  to  prostrate  the  character  of  our 
state;  to  tarnish  its  well  earned  fame;  to  make  our 
state  bank  paper,  which  has  hitherto  supported  an 
unblemished  reputation,  a reproach — the  sport  of 
brokers;  the  prey  of  speculators  and  shavers: — and 
we  solemnly  protest  against  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures, which  are  calculated  to  destroy  all  confi- 
dence in  our  own  circulating  medium.  [ Unani- 
mously.] 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  rage  for  speculation,  which 
has  pervaded  the  country,  and  now  threatens  it 
with  serious  calamity,  originated  in  the  towns, 
whence  came  also  the  clamor  for  an  increase  of 
banks,  the  factitious  value  of  property,  the  disre 
gard  of  economy,  and  the  unwise  preference  of  fo- 
reign to  domestic  manufactures:  and  although  the 
evil  has  in  some  measure  infested  the  whole  com- 
munity, its  consequences  are  likely  to  fall  most 
heavily  upon  those  with  whom  the  cause  originated 
But  greatly  as  we  deplore  the  distress  of  any  part 
of  our  fellowcitizens,  we  are  constrained  to  believe, 
that  the  out  cry  for  a remedy  has  taken  its  rise 
where  the  disease  commenced,  and  is  rather  the 
voice  of  the  speculating,  than  the  substantial,  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  [ Unanimously.] 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Mason  county, 
are  willing  and  determined  to  listen  to  one  lesson, 
taught  them  by  direful  experience^  on  the  present 
subject.  It  is  but  a short  time  since  they  were 
told  that  the  creation  of  forty  or  fifty  new  banks 
would  relieve  the  country  from  all  pressure;  that  it 
would  produce  an  increase  of  the  actual  wealth 
and  commerce  of  the  country;  that  every  article, 
raised  for  exportation,  would  command  an  advanced 
price.  These  banks  were  chartered;  have  gone 
into  operation;  have  issued  their  paper  as  a circu 
lating  medium  of  the  country,  to  the  exclusion,  in 
a great  measure,  of  all  actual  cash,  and  every 
thing  else  that  was  considered  as  an  equivalent. 
What  has  been  the  result?  The  Franklin  resolu- 
tions  furnish  at  once  the  answer  and  the  comment, 
[ Unanimously,] 

9.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  by  the  banks, 
is  a measure  pregnant  with  the  most  alarming  con- 
sequences, and  one  which  they  deprecate  as  attend- 
ant with  evils  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude  than 
any  which  we  can  possibly  experience  under  the 
present  state  of  things.  [ Unanimously .] 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  banks  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished upofj  a solid  capital;  and  ihat  when  they 
suspend  payment,  or  refuse  to  redeem  their  paper 
with  gold  and  silver,  they  are  no  longer  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  [Unanimously  ] 

11  Resolved,  That  an  extraordinary  convention 
of  the  legislature  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, necessary.  [ Unanimously,'] 

12-  Resolved , That  this  meeting  most  cordially 
concurs  wi'  h that  lately  held  in  Franklin  county,,  in 
recommending  “that  » prudent  and  rigid  economy 
be  observed;  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles  of 
luxury  and  manufactures  diminished;  home  manu- 


factures encouraged;  the  annual  expenses  of  indi- 
viduals lessened,  so  as  to  enable  them,  by  industry 
and  frugality,  to  pay  off  old  arrearages  without 
accumulating  new  debts.”  [ Unanimously.'] 

13  Resolved,  That  we  invite  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  different  counties  to  these  subjects, 
and  earnestly  recommend  that  the  meetings  for 
this  purpose  should  be  as  numerous  as  possible; 
and  we  further  recommend  a call  of  general  meet- 
ings in  those  counties  where  a few  only  have  met, 
that  the  real  sense  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  may 
be  expressed.  [ Unanimously .] 

14. *  Resolved , That  we  do  not  absolve  the  state 
bonk  and  its  branches,  and  the  U.  States  bank  and 
its  brances,  from  being  instrumental  in  causing  the 
pressure  complained  of  in  the  Franklin  resolutions 
— for  we  have  not  forgotten  that,  on  a late  occa- 
sion, the  Bank  of  Kentucky  and  its  branches  sus- 
pended specie  payments  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  and  unexpected  demands  of  the  U.  States 
bank  and  its  branches.  [Nay,  1 ] 

15.  Resolved,  That  Adam  Beatty,  John  Cham- 

bers, Marshall  Key,  David  V.  Rsnnels,  James  A. 
Paxton,  and  Robert  Taylor,  jun’r.  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  correspond  with  the  people,  ar.rl  cor- 
responding committees  of  the  other  counties,  on 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  [Unani- 
mously] ADAM  BEATTY,  Ch\n. 

Attest , 

David  V.  Rawnels,  Secretary. 


Scraps  about  Banks  and  Banking. 

From  the  Lexington  ( Ky.J  Reporter. 
PARODY. 

Oh!  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  fiy  to  the  boiver,  &?<?. 

1. 

Oh!  blame  not  the  banks,  if  they  fly  to  suspension. 
Where  avarice  lies  carelessly  smiling  at  shame — 
They  would  have  done  better  and  ’twas  their  inten- 
tion, 

To  have  paid  the  last  dollar,  and  died  in  a flame* 
That  box  that  now  languishes  lone  in  the  corner. 
Might  have  yielded  delight  to  the  countryman’s 
heart; 

And  the  teller,  alive  to  the  impulse  of  honor. 
Would  have  paid  it  with  gladness,  and  seen  it 
depart. 

IT. 

But  alas?  for  the  banks,  their  fame  is  gone  by — 
And  that  credit  is  broken , which  used  but  to 
bend; 

O’er  their  fall,  each  director  in  secret  must  sigh. 
For  ’tis  int’rest  to  love  them,  but  shame  to  de- 
fend. 

Unpriz’d  are  their  notes,  or  at  ten  per  cent,  sell- 
ing; 

Unhonor’d  at  home,  unredeemed  on  demand; 

But  still  they’ve  a merit — l joy  in  the  telling, 
They’re  taken  for  pork,  tho*  rejected  for  land. 
III. 

Then  blame  not  the  banks,  tho*  they  cease  to  re- 
deem, 

(We  should  try  to  forget  what  we  never  can 
heal) 

Ob!  furnish  the  dust— let  the  dollars  but  gleam 
Thro'  the  gloom  of  their  vaults,  and  mark  how 
they’d  feel! 

* After  the  foregoing  resolutions  had  been  re- 
ported and  read,  the  14th  resolution  was  offered 
by  Walker  lieed,  esq.  and  received  by  the  com- 
mittee- 
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That  instant  they’d  pay!  0 1 demand  they’d  throw . 
down 

The  branch  paper  so  lov’d  or  the  gold  so  ador’d,  i 
^Vhile  the  eagle,  the  dollar  and  old  Spanish  crown, 
Would  jingle  in  concert  and  shine  on  the  board  j 
IV. 

But  their  glory  is  gone!  ev’ry  dog  has  his  day — 
Yet  their  fame  (such  as  ’lis)  shall  abide  in  my 
songs; 

Not  e’en  in  the  hour  when  my  heart  is  most  gay, 
Will  I cease  to  remember  their  notes  and  their  j 
wrongs. 

The  stranger  in  passing  each  village  shall  say, 

(As  he  eyes  the  sad  spot,  with  his  hand  on  his 
breast) 

There  onck  stooh  a bank!  but  unable  to  pay, 

Jt  suspended  itself,  and  thank  G— d is  at  rest! 

OHIO  BARD. 

From  the  Same. 

PARODY. 

C Oh  ! think  not  my  spirits  are  always  as  light,  &c._)  j 
No.  2. 

Oh  ! think  not  the  banks  will  be  always  as  poor. 
And  as  hard-run  for  cash,  as  they  seem  to  you 
now* 

Nor  expect  that  each  future  demand  at  their  door. 
Will  met  with  so  cold,  or  so  churlish  a brow. 

No,  the  wars  with  the  patriots*  must  sooner  or  later 
Be  brought  to  a close — and  then  the  bright  ore, 
The  banks  with  both  hands  in  profusion  will  scatter, 
And  “current,”  “ uncurrent ,”  be  heard  of  no  more. 
So  send  round  the  bowl,  let’s  be  merry  with  hope, 
(May  we  never  do  worse  in  our  pilgrimage  here) 
Bet  us  never  despair  till  they  quite  shut  up  shop, 
Nor  then,  ever  then  dream  of  a tear. 

The  thread  of  our  faith  would  be  weak,  heaven 
knows, 

If  no  end  to  the  banks,  or  their  due  bills  appear’d, 
And  I care  not  how  soon  they  may  sihk  to  repose, 
When  the  sound  of  a dollar  shall  cease  to  be 
heard. 

Even  they  who  have  lov’d  them  the  fondest,  the 
purest, 

Now  stare  at  the  bubbles  they’ve  rais’d  and  be- 
lieved. 

O!  the  short  road  to  wealth  is  not  always  the  surest, 
As  all  of  us  find  when  we’re  disht  and  deceiv’d. 
But  send  round  the  bowl,  while  a relic  of  hope. 

Is  in  banks  or  in  bankers,  this  toast  shall  be 
mine— 

May  they  cease  to  suspend,  and  escape  from  the 
rope, 

Or  suspending,  be  stretch’d  at  the  end  of  a line! 

LAUREATE  TO  THE  BANKS. 
Cincinnati,  January,  1819. 

From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

A parody. 

*‘Oh!  THINK  NOT  MY  SPIRITS,”  &C. 

Oh  think  not  that  cash  will  be  always  as  scarce, 
And  as  hard  to  be  got  as  it  seems  to  be  now; 

Nor  expect  that  this  laughable  looking  up  farce, 
Will  continue  much  longerto  sadden  your  brow’. 
No,  specie  is  always  a variable  treasure, 

That  seldom  the  vaults  of  a bank  can  retain; 

And  the  Teller  who  fingers  the  silver  with  plea 
Is  always  the  first  to  return  it  again!  [sure, 
But  send  round  the  bowl,  and  be  happy  the  while, 
May  we  never  meet  worse  in  our  pilgrimage  here. 
Than  the  frown  that  bank  paper  can  gild  with  a 
smile. 

Or  the  UNCHARTEn’n  note  that  can  banish  a tear. 


*Vide  the  report  of  our  learned  committee  on 
the  causes  of  the  present  suspension. 


The  gloom  of  our  woods  would  be  dark,  heaven 
knows. 

If  there  was  not  a bank  here  Sc  there  to  b°  spied, 
And  I care  not  how  soon  T mav  sink  to  repose. 
When  1 find  one  erected  on  every  hill  side; 

But  they  who  have  loved  them  the  fondest,  the 
purest, 

Too  often,  alas!  are  a little  derargpd, 

And  the  man  who  has  fancied  their  paper  securest. 
Is  happy  indeed  when  he  gets  it  exchanged; 

But  send  round  the  bowl,  while  a Carton  remains. 
Or  a uniontown  bank  bill,  this  prayer  shall  be 
mine: 

That  the  sun  shine  of  gold  they  may  see  once  again. 
And  the  moonlight  of  silver  console  their  decline. 

Facility  of  banking  operations  in  London. — The 
following  extract  from  the  Quarterly  R -view  is 
calculated  to  give  a striking  idea  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  business  done  daily  in  London,  and  of 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  done  hy  means  of  b.mk 
paper.  The  reviewer,  in  noticing  the  work  of 
Colquhoun  on  wealth,  power,  &c.  remarks: — “ The 
next  subject  which  engages  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  in  his  endeavors  to  trace  the  wealth  of 
of  nations  through  all  its  ramifications,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  banker,  through  the  intervention  of 
whom  a certain  quantity  of  circulating  medium  is 
made  to  perform  the  functions  of  ten,  fify,  or  a 
hundred  times  it  value;  and  the  use  of  the  preci- 
ous metals,  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance  in 
mercantile  transactions,  time  are  greatly  economis- 
ed. Millions  of  money  may  be  paid  and  received 
with  a degree  of  facility  and  security  which  specie 
could  never  perform.  Mr.  Co'quhoun  spates,  that 
the  money  paid  and  received  daily,  in  the  metro, 
polis,  amounts,  on  an  average,  t > five  millions,  ster- 
ling, or  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  miL 
lions  in  a year,  through  the  medium  of  bankers 
only.  To  count  five  millions  of  guineas,  at  the 
rate  of  a guinea  every  second,  and  to  work  twelve 
hours  a day,  would  employ  one  person  nearly  fi>ur 
months,  or  120  persons  a whole  day,  or  occupy  two 
clerks  in  every  banking  house  in  London. 

But  all  the  specie  in  the  world  would  not  suffice 
in  the  present  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  coun'* 
try,  to  carry  it  on  without  a large  circulation  of 
bank  notes,  aided  by  the  drafts  or  checks  of  private 
bankers.  By  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  convertible  to  mercantile 
purposes,  for  weeks  or  months,  they  accommodate 
the  trader  and  accelerate  business.  And  such  is 
the  facility  with  which  the  immense  circulation  of 
the  checks  or  drafts  given  by  the  bankers,  and  the 
notes  that  pass  through  their  hands,  is  settled 
among  thmeselves,  that  by  a clerk  from  each  bank- 
ing house,  meeting  at  a particular  spot  which  they 
call  the  “Clearing  house,”  at  a fixed  hour,  millions 
are  paid  and  received  in  the  course  of  an  hour  by 
an  exchange  of  checks,  and  the  balances  are  finally 
settled  by  a general  assemblage  of  the  collecting 
clerks  of  the  respectives  bankers.” 

Paper  Wealth. 

The  following  article  from  Walker’s  Hibernian  Ma- 
gazine ^ for  September,  1799,  has  been  pie-ented 
by  a friend.  It  shews  the  opinions  of  some  at 
that  time  of  the  nature  of  paper  money. 

“In  proportion  as  the  minds  of  men  become  de- 
bauched  and  enervated,  they  are ’open  to  delusion 
of  every  kind.  Human  nature  perhaps  could  never 
form  a greater  contrast  than  between  the  old  Rru 
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enan  republic,  and  the  modern  dealers  in  beads  and 
Catgut,  who  disgrace  the  same  ground. 

When  a nation  could  be  so  far  guiled  by  a priest- 
hood, as  to  believe  a -wafer  to  b< , not  only  the  true 
fign  of  the  human  body,  but  the  body  itself  actual 
Jy  existing  in  many  different  places  at  the  same 
time,  they  became  bankrupt  in  understanding:  their 
juggling  leaders  had  drawn  upon  them  for  the  last 
yniteof  reason  and  common  sense;  and  tr&nsubstan- 
tiation  remained  in  all  the  Catholic  states,  a badge 
of  spiritual  tyranny  on  one  hand,  and  slavery  on 
the  other,  which  infinitely  surpassed  all  the  fable, 
supers  it  ion  and  imposture  of  Pagan  Rome. 

Luckily,  we  have  shaken  off  this  creed,  and  in- 
deed most  other  religious  creeds  and  prejudices, 
ft  )3  enough  fur  us  to  swallow  the  political  transub- 
stanti^tion  of  civil  property;  And  yet  our  infatua- 
tion seems  to  fail  iittie  short  of  the  Roman  Catho 
lies,  when  we  can  really  believe  the  wealth  and 
power  of  a nation  to  be  truly  and  substantially 
exprest  and  represented  by  scraps  of  paper;  which 
are  so  far  from  being  property,  or  the  Uuesignsof 
property,  that  they  signify  nothing  truly,  but  im- 
posture on  one  hand,  and  credulity  on  the  other; 
and  may  be  annihilated  by  the  most  trifling  cir- 
cumstance. 

Rut  while  we  ridicule  the  mysteries  of  faith,  we 
jhave  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  bubbles  of  state; 
and  yet  ’ is  difficult  to  discover  a greater  absurdi  y 
|n  supposing  one  man  to  eat  his  God,  than  another 
to  carry  about  him,  a thousand  acres  of  land , or  to 
put  a great  house  or  equipage  info  his  pocket-book, 
which  is  nevertheless  done  amongst  us  everyday, 
with  the  greatest  self  complacence  and  security. — 
j^nd?  although  we  should  be  ready  to  laugh  at  the 
gly  priest,  who,  putting  the  wafer  into  our  mouths, 
cries,  hqc  est  corpus , yet  we  have  no  suspicion  of 
the  state  juggler,  who,  putting  some  flimsy  bits  of 
paper  into  our  hands,  tells  us  one  is  a freehold  es- 
tate,,  a second  a manor,  a third  a town-house,  and  a 
Jour tli  a pipe  of  wine. 

This  gross  bubble,  practised  every  hour,  even 
Upon  the  infidelity  of  avarice  itself,  rather  exceeds 
than  falls  short  of  the  spiritual  one;  because  the 
objects  it  converses  with  are  sensible  and  more 
open  to  detection.  So  that  when  we  see  a wise 
people,  embracing  phantoms  for  realities,  and  run- 
ning mad,  as  it  were,  in  schemes  of  refinement, 
taste,  pleasures,  wealth  and  power,  by  the  sole  aid 
of  this  civil  hocus  poens;  when  we  contemplate  pa- 
per gold,  and  paper  land,  p-'per  armies  and  reve- 
nues; a piper  government  and  a paper  legislature; 
sve  are  apt  to  regard  the  Fairy  Tales,  the  Travels 
of  Gulliver,  and  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments, as  grave  relations,  and  historical  facts.  In 
truth,  we  live  in  a mere  enchanted  island,  and  an 
Individual  may  almost  doubt,  from  the  strong  pro- 

rensity  there  is  now  towards  paper,  whether  he 
iinself  is  made  of  any  better  materials.  VVe  must 
Jiave  carried  the  paper  manufactory  to  a great 
length  indeed,  when  our  very  houses  are  not  only 
lined,  but  built  with  paper.  We  have  heard  of  the 
tflolden,  Silver,  and  Iron  ages  of  the  poets;  the  prer 
sent,  to  mark  its  frivolity,  may  be  called  the  Paper 
Age.  Y. 

Constable's  sale.  From  the  Philadelphia  Centfiel 
$f  April  0,  1819 — The  following  singular  adver- 
tisement is  copied  from  the  “Reporter”  a paper 
ujblished  at  Washington,  Pa.  In  a note  appended 
o the  advertisement,  it  is  stated  that  “Mr.  Creigh- 
ton, the  defendant,  is  an  industrious  mechanic,  and 
bad  collected  in  Washington  paper,  the  amount  of 
what  he  owed  to  the  plaintiff,  under  the  expecta- 
tion pr  assurance  that  It  would  be  received.  On 


it  being  refused,  he  applied  to  the  bank  to  get  i 1 
exchange  for  the  Washington  paper  such  notes  as 
would  satisfy  the  plaintiff.  The  officers  of  the 
bank  said  they  had  nothing  to  give  in  exchange, 
except  a solitary  three  dollar  Ohio  note.  He  re- 
newed his  application  and  entreaties,  and  offered 
to  give  part  in  silver  for  such  bank  paper  as  would 
suit  his  purpose,  and  save  himself  from  execution, 
but  still  received  nothing  but  empty  words.” 

“ Constable's  sale . 

“By  virtue  of  sundry  executions  to  me  directed, 
there  will  be  sold  in  the  borough  of  Washington,  . 
On  the  24th  day  of  this  instant,  one  hundred  dollars 
bank  paper , on  the  Bank  of  Washington , given  up 
to  be  sold  on  execution  by  Alexander  Creighton,  at 
the  suit  of  Robert  Hamilton,  and  to  be  sold  by  me. 

JOHN  KELLY,  Constable. 

March  19,  1819.” 

“Is”  and  “for.**  The  establishment  of  a new 
country  bank  (~ in  Penn.J  for  Kentucky,  was  lately 
announced  by  posting  bills,  to  the  following  effect: 
—“A  new  bank  will  be  opened  in  a few  days.” 
Some  wags  were  at  the  pains  of  aheringjthe  word 
“in”  to  “for.”  The  proprietors  taking  the  hint, 
the  bank  was  not  opened. 

Goon  toast.  Among  the  many  appropriate  toasts 
at  the  late  cattle  show  at  Brighton,  we  are  request- 
ed to  insert  the  following,  given  by  Benjamin  Aus- 
tin, esq,  [Pittsfield  Sun. 

“May  the  citizens  estimate  the  bounties  of  hea- 
ven, by  cultivating  the  seil,  and  learn,  from  expe- 
rience, that  national  prosperity  depends  more  on  the 
permanent  basis  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, than  on  the  fallacious  bubbles  of  banking 
institutions.” 


Paper  money — a legal  Tender! 

We  insert  the  following  to  shew  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  least  of  the  evils  to  be  expected 
from  a paper  currency — a legal  tender  of  rags,  so 
much  desired  by  some.  No  comments  of  ours  are 
at  this  moment  required. 

FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  UNION, 

Increase  of  forgeries  in  England , since  paper  swas 
made  a legal  tender — “The  recent  investigations 
of  this  subject  has  brought  to  light  some  curious 
testimony;  and,  though  it  was  wrung  with  dif- 
ficulty from  the  hands  of  the  bank  directors,  the 
necessity  of  finding  a remedy  compelled  them,  at 
last,  to  disclose  the  extent  of  the  evil.  It  ap- 
pears, that,  from  1783  to  1797,  there  were  only 
four  persons  prosecuted  for  forging  or  possessing 
forged  notes  of  the  bank;  three  of  whom  were 
capitally  convicted.  In  the  latter  year,  parliament 
passed  the  two  laws,  which  authorised  the  bank 
to  suspend  payment  in  specie  and  to  issue  notes 
under  five  pounds;  at  once  permitting  the  bank  to 
send  forth  notes  of  the  old  denomination,  without 
the  slightest  restraint,  and  inviting  it  to  pour  out 
floods  of  a less  denomination,  and  of  more  com- 
mon use.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  tempta- 
tions and  the  chances  of  forgery  were  carried  be- 
yond calculation;  and  it  is  stated,  in  an  official 
return,  that,  from  1797  to  1818,  vine  hundred  and 
ni  nety  eight  (within  two  of  a thousand J persons  were 
prosecuted  for  this  offence;  313  of  whom  were 
capitally  convicted,  521  convicted  of  having  forged 
notes  in  their  possession;  and  the  rest  acquitted! 
For  the  eight  years  preceding  1797,  there  was  not 
a single  prosecution — for  the  eight  years  subse- 
quent, there  were  more  than  four  hundred!  In 
1817,  there  were  stopped,  at  the  bank,  30,000 
forged  notes  of  one  and  two  pounds;— *900,  of  five 
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pounds; — 50  of  ten; — and  two  of  twenty.  The 
greater  part  of  the  mischief  appears  to  arise  from 
the  small  bills;  but  the  permission  to  issue  ad  libitum 
must  unquestionably  have  its  share  in  shedding  the 
blood  of  so  many  human  beings.” 

MOM  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PRESS. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  call  public 
attention  to  late  proceedings  in  England,  relative 
to  counterfeit  bank  notes.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  several  persons  have  lately  been  acquitted  in 
London  on  charges  of  forgery  brought  against  them 
by  the  bank  of  England.  The  avowed  ground  of 
acquittal  was,  that  the  bank  did  not  produce  the 
best  evidence  to  prove  the  forgeries,  but  that  instead 
of  producing  the  persons  who  had  signed  and  filled 
up  the  notes  to  swear  to  the  forgeries,  other  per 
sons,  called  banknote  inspectors,  were  called,  and 
one  of  those  persons  who  had  been  in  that  employ- 
ment for  upwards  of  20  years,  acknowledged  that 
on  a former  trial  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  had 
sworn  that  a note  was  forged,  when  in  fact  and  in 
truth,  the  note  was  a genuine  note,  From  a late 
London  publication  we  learn  that  every  clerk  in  the 
bank  of  England,  woo  pays  or  receives  bank  notes, 
has  attached  to  him  an  inspector  of  notes,  and 


London  papers,  but  he  has  been  dealt  with  most 
severely  by  “the  Dlack  Dwarf.” 

[From  a London  Sunday  paper.] 

May  it  please  your  royal  highness  — We,  unhappy 
men,  John  Driscol,  William  Weller,  and  George 
Cashman,  three  convicts  now  under  sentence  of 
death,  (being  convicted  upon  indictments  charging 
us  with  purposing  to  defraud  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  ordered  for 
execution  on  Tuesday  next,  the  15th  ins'aot,)  ap- 
proach your  throne  in  all  the  boldness  of  d cpair, 
and  the  callousness  of  reckless  misery.  We  ask 
not  mercv  from  your  royal  highness— we  merit 
none.  We  appeal  to  the  highest  attribute  of  your 
father’s  throne,  Justice — Yes,  royal  sir,  justice, 
which  God  metes  with  » common  measure  to  all 
human  kind.  We  have  no  advocate,  royal  sir,  but 
the  justice  of  our  case — we  have  no  intercessor 
but  insulted  humanity.  Punish  us,  sire;  but  by 
all  the  pangs  of  parting  lift?,  hear  us.  We  dare  to 
tell  your  royal  highness  and  call  the  nation  as 
witnesses,  that  we  have  been  convicted  upon  indict- 
ments, whose  very  basis  is  error.  We  have  been 
prosecuted  at  the  suit,  ar.d  convicted  at  the  ex- 


there  is  posted  up  at  their  desk  a description  of!  pause,  of  a self  constituted  public  accuser— the 
the  dates,  letters,  and  private  marks  of  the  bank,!  public  company  called  the  bank  of  England.  We 
and  that  notwithstanding  all  this  assistance  theyi  were  charged  in  the  indictment  with  intent  to  de- 
do  sometimes  take  forged  notes.  These  things  have  fraud  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  British  public  and  England. 

parliament,  and  means  are  taking  to  prevent  such  iu  a court  of  law  that,  in  its  constitution,  sees 
a direful  state  of  affairs.  We  had  not  contemplated  your  royal  father  present  at  its  judgments,  it  has 
saying  thus  much  when  we  took  up  our  pen  to  caili  been  decided  recently,  and  subsequently  to  our 
public  attention  to  the  following  powerful  appeal  | trials,  that  this  charge  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
for  mercy,  addressed  to  the  prince  regent,  by  three  grounded  in  error  and  misconception.  We  were 
miserable  wretches  who  were  under  sentence  of  j convicted  on  this  false  indictment.  We  are  ordered 
death,  for  having  passed  counterfeit  bank  notes.!  to  suffer  death  on  this  false  charge  on  Tuesday 
The  petition  is  eloquent,  and  its  prayer  was  sup-  next.  Know,  royal  sir,  that  this  public  company, 
ported  by  many  thousand  petitioners,  but  all  was  called  the  bank  of  England,  arrogating  to  itself  a 
in  vain;  not  only  were  the  three  men  executed,  but  i new'  and  unauthorised  power  of  commuting  the 
their  petition  never  even  reached  its  destination,  j punishment  awarded  bv  the  laws,  did,  by  their 
Lord  Sidmouth,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de-  j advocate,  proffer  to  us  the  boon  of  life,  on  condition 
partment,  undertook  to  dispense*  with  the  form  of  even  | 0f  ®ur  pleading  guilty  to  their  charge  aga'nst  us 
delivering  the  petition,  and  for  so  doing  has  been  j \Ve  had  greater  trust  in  the  law  than  in  their 
severely  but  justly  reprimanded  in  many  of  thejpromised  mercy— but  lo— we  were  fatally  deceived 

; — their  advocate  spoke.  For  us  the  law  was  silent 


But,  royal  sir,  the  law  does  not  always  sleep — for 
on  Saturday  it  awoke  and  spoke  in  thunder';  its 
awful  voice  has  rolled  around  to  all  the  f.»ri-liPSt 
shores;  its  echoes  have  beat  in  the  ears  of  the 
countless  millions  beneath  your  world  bound  sway 
It  re-echoes,  sire.  Know,  royal  sir,  that  a British 


*We  add  the  following  to  shew  the  manner  in 
which  the  most  glorious  privilege  of  the  soveregn 
power,  the  exercise  o (mercy,  is  abused  in  England 

Ed.  Reo. 

“ Richmond  Park,  14 th  Pec.  1818,  8 o’clock 
“Sir — I have  this  moment  received,  by  a special 

messenger,  your  letter  of  this  afternoon,  containing;  juryf  on  that  dav,  exercising'  their  constitutional 
the  petition  of  nine  bankers  of  the  town  of  Liver-  *nci  constituted  rights,  did  discover  the  fatal  emu- 
pool,  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  pray-  L^that  error  which  had  been  our  ban-;  and  by  them 
mg  for  a respite  of  the  three  unfortunate  men  who  | that  truth  was  made  manifest,  which,  not  twelve 
are  condemned  to  be  executed  to-morrow  morning  ! grave  sages  of  the  law,  not  a host  of  learned  ad- 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  crime  of  uttering  forged  j vocates,  not  ten  long  years  of  persecution,  and 
bank  notes.  : hundreds  of  sacrificed  victims,  ever  made  manifest 

A similar  petition  from  another  quarter  has  been  \ before, 
transmitted  to  his  royal  highness  by  me  since  his  J The  law  spoke;  and  justice  was  done  on  that 
royal  highness  has  been  at  Brighton;  and  I have ; day,  sir.  Two  individuals  were  absolved.  The 


been  honored  by  his  royal  highness , with  authority  to 
act  in  this  matter  in  the  mode  most  consonaqit  to  my  o wn 
feelings  and  judgment.  It  would  therefore  be  un- 
necessary (even  if  time  permitted)  to  despatch  the 

present  petition  to  Brighton;  and  I am  sorry  to  in-  , 

form  you,  that  I cannot  perceive  any  grounds  upon!  the  blood  wifi  -,h  no  human  power 

11/hlAll  T A.  n 4 A I ! a.  /•  I I-  I . , * 


which  I can,  consistently  with  my  sense  of  public 
duty,  recommend  the  present  convicts  as  fit  ob- 
jects of  the  royal  mercy.  I have  the  honor  to  be, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  SIDMOUTH. 

Sight  kon.  George  Canning,  &c.  &c. 


indictments  against  whom,  laid  and  pro^ruted  by 
the  b^nk,  were,  verbatim,  to  the  same  import  as 
the  indictment  on  which  we  have  been  convicted 
and  condemned  to  suffer  death. 

By- the  irretrievable  s roke  that  severs  life — by 

can  again  give 
warmth  and  motion  to,  we  implore  your  royal 
highness  to  consider,  that  no  later  than  lust  Mon- 
day, this  public  company,  the  bank,  Came  down  to 
the  same  court  of  justice,  in  which  we  were 
condemned,  and,  by  their  advocate,  before  the  type 
,of  your  father’s  presence,  avowed,  and  loudly 
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avowed,  in  fact  and  in  deed,  “that  since  a British 
jury  had  discovered  that  their  (banks)  indictments 
had  been,  and  were,  all  grounded  in  error,  they 
therefore  declined  further  prosecution  of  persons 
charged  with  similar  offences,”  for  which,  we  un 
fortunates,  having  been  tried  in  evil  days  and  iron 
tiroes,  are  to  suffer. 

The  said  bank,  by  their  advocate,  arrogating  the 
right  and  using  the  discretion  then  allowed  by  the 
administration  of  the  law,  did  decline  the  further 
prosecution  of  many  individuals,  under  charges  of 
f'orgerv,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  said  bank;  and, 
by  their  advocate  declining  to  call  any  more  wit- 
nesses, the  said  individuals,  so  accused,  were  ac- 
quitted and  set  at  large. 

These  are  facts,  royal  sir:  their  comment  is  the 
cry  of  the  nation.  A public  journal  of  wide  circula- 
tion and  influence,  the  Courier  of  last  night,  echoing 
this  cry,  dares  to  assert,  “That  if  the  jury  were, 
in  this  memorable  instance,  right  as  to  their  deci- 
sion, on  interpreting  this  indictment  and  the  law 
of  the  land,  then  the  hundreds  who  have  suffered 
on  such  similar  indictments,  have  been  murdered 
by  form  of  law.” 

And  may  not  we— even  we,  sire,  forcibly  and 
feeling  applying  such  an  argument  to  our  unhappy 
case,  cry  out  when  we  come  to  suffer,  we  are 
murdered  by  forms  of  law. 

That  the  jury  on  Saturday  were  “right,”  is 
echoed  by  the  nation.  Their  decision  has  been 
acquiesced  in  by  judges  on  the  bench,  and  its  au- 
thority as  law:  their  decision  has  been  submitted 
to  by  subsequent  practice. 

Royal  sire — We  miserable  victims,  are  but  dust; 
but  the  immutable  principles  of  justice,  on  which 
stands  your  royal  father’s  throne,  must  never  be 
violated  with  impunity,  even  in  our  own  persons, 
despicable  and  degraded  as  we  are.  Before  the 
thread  is  cut,  which  none  can  rejoin,  we  implore 
your  royal  highness  by  the  manes  of  the  victims  to 
wrong — by  all  that  is  sacred  among  men,  and 
(what  is  more  sacred  than  the  justice  of  your  fa- 
ther’s throne?)  by  that  justice — by  the  pious  hand 
that  closed  your  parted  blessed  mother’s  eye — by 
every  other  tender  tie!  and  what  is  more  dear  than 
your  people’s  love?  for  sure,  sire,  in  our  country— 
pardpn  our  gushing  tears — yes,  O yes,  sire  it  is  our 
dear  country — in  our  country,  sire,  your  throne 
must  rest  on  love.  Rv  that  love,  we  implore  the 
common  measure  of  justice  which  God  metes  to 
all.  Punish  us,  sire,  but  not  in  error  or  anger.  May 
the  God  that  guards  thrones,  and  makes  life  sweet 
to  the  worm,  inspire  your  royal  highness  to  act 
his  will. 

Your  royal  highness,  we  are  your  offending  ser- 
vants, 

JOHN  DRISCOL, 

Wm.  WELLER, 

GEO.  CASH. MAN. 
Condemned  Cells,  Newgate,  Friday  evening, 
December  11th,  1818. 

To  his  royal  highness  George  prince  regent. 

[When  the  men  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  let- 
ter were  executed  the  people  cried  out  muhiier;  and 
we  almost  regret  they  did  not  commit  it  on  a 
worthless  regent  and  relentless  lord.] 

The  following  statement,  abstracted  from  a pam- 
phlet published  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Williams,  of  Lon- 
don, either  shews  tj>e  extreme  difficulty  that 
exists  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  counterfeit 
notes,  or  exhibits  a degree  of  meanness  in  the 
“great  bank  of  England”  to  evade  the  payment 


of  its  debts,  that  would  disgrace  the  most  notori  - 
ous  rascal  in  society. 

ba.nk  ronoEitrES. 

“The  following  circumstances,  have  occurred  in 
my  own  person,  and  being  strongly  illustrative  of 
the  necessity  of  alteration  and  amendment  in  bank 
notes,  as  well  as  conclusive  of  the  consciousness 
of  fallibility  on  the  part  of  the  bank  in  distinguish- 
ing between  genuine  and  forged  notes,  I cannot 
omit  mentioning  them  here. 

“Having  found  some  difficulty  in  passing  a one 
pound  note,  which  was  somewhat  torn,  though  by 
no  means  defaced  or  obscured,  I took  it  to  the 
bank  to  get  it  exchanged.  Not  only  the  note,  but 
myself,  were  conned  over  in  a manner  not  very 
agreeable  in  a public  office.  After  considerable 
delay,  and  examination  by  several  clerks,  and  their 
several  inspectors , I was  desired  to  take  it  to  the 
“one  and  two  pound  note  office.”  We  there  under- 
went a further  scrutiny  by  two  clerks,  who  appear- 
ed somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  their  proceeding. 
I was  informed  “it  would  not  be  examined  im- 
mediately and  would  take  sometime,”  and  asked 
if  I was  in  a hurry?  I enquired  if  it  was  a good 
or  a bad  note? — Some  unimportant  observations 
were  made  touching  the  date,  which  was  alleged 
to  be  rather  obscured.  I observed  I had  nothing 
to  do  with  that,  or  what  might  be  necessary  after 
I was  gone.  The  clerk  said  that  something  more 
■was  necessary— that  he  must  examine  “if  that  num- 
ber was  written  off.”  I again  added,  I had  no  right 
to  be  delayed  on  such  ground,  the  only  question 
in  which  I was  concerned,  being— was  it  a good 
or  a bad  note?  It  was  however  in  vain.  I then 
begged  he  would  do  what  was  needful,  observing 
that  it  had  already  engaged  me  a considerable 
time;  he  politely  apologized,  but  said  it  was  neces- 
sary. He  returned  in  ten  minutes,  having  written 
on  the  note  “6th  May,  1816,”  and  his  initials, 
desiring  me  to  take  it  to  the  person,  who  had  sent 
me  there,  and  he  would  exchange  it.  I did  so,  and 
was  again  examined  and  delayed,  and  even  re- 
quired to  write  my  name  and  address  on  the  note. 
Finally,  after  having  been  sent  from  one  clerk  to 
another,  until  I had  passed  the  ordeal  of  four 
clerks,  with  their  four  assistants,  I received  a new 
note  in  exchange.  The  whole  occupied  thirty-five 
minutes  by  the  bank  clock. 

“The  note,  here  alluded  to,  being  an  old  nete, 
some  justification  might  perhaps  be  urged.  In 
the  following,  however,  even  this  plea  was  taken 
away: — 

“Some  days  after,  being  desirous  of  exchanging 
a ten  pound  note  for  small  ones,  with  the  view  of 
being  secured  at  least  in  this  case  from  forgeries, 

I stepped  into  the  bank,  conceiving  it  would  be 
but  a moment’s  affair,  the  note  being  quite  new. — 
One  clerk  (cashier)  received  it,  examined  it  by  a 
table,  which  hung  up  at  his  side  and  which  appear- 
ed to  be  a list  of  numbers  with  corresponding  dates, 
or  perhaps  a list  of  ascertained  forgeries.  At  all 
events,  an  appeal  was  made  to  this  table.  This 
clerk  tore  off  the  signature,  and  handed  it  to  his 
inspector,  who,  also  examined  it,  and  having  decid- 
ed in  his  own  mind  on  its  genuineness,  wrote  his 
initials,  in  red  ink,  across  the  note.  It  was  then 
returned,  and  I was  desired  to  go  lower  down. 
There  I waited  a considerable  time,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  “claim,”  as  the  phrase  is,  that  is,  call  out 
ones  turn  to  be  served.  I was  here  requested  to 
endorse  my  name  and  address:  this  was  really  too 
much;  the  note  was  new;  I observed  that  it  was 
payable  to  bearer.  I declined — I,  was  not  positive 
as  to  the  person  from  whom  I had  received  it.  I 
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gave  my  name  but  did  not  wish  to  be  responsible 
beyond  the  possession.  The  clerk  was  somewhat 
offended  and  observed  that  if  the  note  was  my  own, 
why  should  I refuse  to  put  my  name  on  it?  1 
asked  if  he  would  undertake  to  come  on  me,  should 
the  note  turn  out  forged  hereafter?  He  said  that 
was  impossible.  The  inspector  had  said  it  was 
genuine,  did  I not  see  he  had  marked  it?  I observed 
it  might  be  forged  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hammond. 
He  expressed  his  ignorance  of  that  case  and  treated 
the  matter  as  false.  I retired  and  went  to  Mr.  Ham 
mond,  in  B-shopsgate-st.  Mr.  Hammond  thought  1 
might  have  put  my  name  on  it,  as  their  only  object 
was  to  prevent  fraud.  I asked  was  it  true,  as  he 
had  stated,  that  the  clerk  and  inspector  had  en- 
deavored to  recover  the  value  of  the  ten  pound 
forgery  taken  from  him,  even  asserting  that  the 
former  would  lose  his  situation  if  it  were  not  re- 
paid? Mr.  Hammond  said  yes,  but  that  he  was 
not  so  absurd  as  to  pay  it,  and  never  did. 

I returned  to  the  bank,  mentioned  the  fact,  again 
requested  payment,  on  the  specific  ground,  that  I 
was  not  positive  whether  I had  received  the  note 
of  my  banker  or  not;  and  that  it  would  save  me  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  west  end  of  the  town;  or  on 
an  understanding  not  to  re-demand  if  it  proved  a 
forgery.  “My  g od  sir,”  said  the  clerk,  “you  are 
giving  yourself  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble.” 
1 begged  to  say,  1 was  the  best  judge  of  the  degree 
of  risk  I chose  to  run.  Finally,  1 wa9  obliged  to 
ascertain  whether  it  had  been  actually  receive.’, 
from  my  banker,  and  who,  having  made  himself 
responsible  to  me.  I endorsed  the  note,  and  the 
following  clay  it  was  exchanged  at  the  bank.  The 
delay  and  inconvenience  was  truly  distressing. 
Many  persons  in  the  office  exhibited  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  manner  they  were  also  inconvenienced. 
Impatience  and  irritation  were  indeed  loudly  ex- 
pressed by  many.  Let  the  reader  who  has  not 
experienced  it,  imagine  what  a lax  upon  time, 
what  an  expense  even  to  the  bank,  what  a gratuitous 
alienation  of  public  feeling!  Let  the  directors 
examine  the  department.  Let  them  go  incogni;o, 
and  judge  for  themselves. 

“Thus  the  simple  exchange  of  a note,  requiring 
the  examination  of  so  many  clerks— the  agency  of 
so  many  inspectors— the  scrutiny  of  another  office 
— the  appeal  to  the  ledgers— the  loss  of  so  much 
time,  and  above  all,  the  ultimate  indecision  on  the 
part  of  the  bunk,  and  the  taint  remaining  on  the 
note  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  holder,  who  per- 
haps, in  the  interval,  loses  his  security.  These 
two  cases,  in  the  bank  of  Ireland,  would  not  have 
occupied  the  time  one  would  take  to  walk  across 
the  office. — There  a man  goes  out  ot  his  way  to  have 
anote  exchanged,  but  here ? 

“In  Ireland  the  bearer  is  requested  to  put  his 
signature  on  notes  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds, 
not  as  a right,  but  to  save  the  public,  in  the  event 
of  loss  or  robbery.  The  precaution  is  well  under- 
stood by  the  public,  as  being  useful  to  them,  and 
complied  with;  but  where  a refusal  is  made,  which 
sometimes  occurs,  and  which  may  be  even  justifi 
able  on  private  and  personal  grounds,  no  observa- 
tion follows. 

“The  above  proves— first,  the  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining the  genuineness  of  a note,  even  in  the 
bank,  and  with  the  collateral  aid  of  private  marks 
—secondly,  the  necessity  of  the  fallible  test  of  a 
duplicate  number  not  having  been  already  paid— 
thirdly,  the  fact  of  a doubt  still  hanging  on  the 
genuineness  of  a note,  and  the  continued  responsi- 
bility, even  after  payment  by  the  bank— fourthly, 


the  great  inconvenience  and  delay  sustained  by  the 
public. 

“Two  observations  may  here  be  added:  First, 
that  the  bank  is  not  justified  in  insisting  on  the 
signature  on  an  instrument  payable  to  bearer;  and 
that  they  feel  that  they  are  fallible,  although  this 
clerk  was  offended  because  I acted  on  a recognised 
case  of  his  own  fallibility.  “Oh!  reform  it  al'oge- 
ther.”  C.  W.  W. 


Prosecutions  for  Forgery, 

IX  ENGLAND. 

The  Democratic  Press,  when  publishing  some  ac- 
count of  the  trials,  &c.  given  below,  introduced 
them  by  the  following  observations: 

The  alarming  fact,  to  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  that  several  persons  charged 
with  having  passed  counterfeit  notes  of  the  bank 
of  England,  knowing  them  to  be  counterfeit,  were 
acquitted  by  the  several  juries  before  whom  they 
were  tried  in  London,  is  generally  known  and  has 
excited  much  conversation.  As  a more  detailed 
account  of  the  trials  cannot  but  be  interesting,  we  to 
day  publish  one.  In  another  account  we  have  read  in 
a London  paper,  Mr.  Glover,  who  had  been  inspec- 
tor of  notes  10  the  bank  of  England  for  twenty. five 
years,  swore  that  on  a firmer  occasion,  on  the  trial 
of  a man  charged  with  forgery,  the  inspector  of 
banknotes  had  sworn  that  a note  was  forged,  when 
in  fact  the  note  was  a gen  nine  n ole.  Upon  this  in- 
spector’s testimony  the  man  indicted  was  convicted 
and  executed!  The  inspector,  who,  on  his  oath, 
mistook  a genuine  for  a forged  note,  had  been  an 
inspector  of  bank  notes  to  the  bank  of  England  for 
| fwenty  years.  When  such  a man  as  this,  after  20 
years  experience,  on  his  o*th  and  the  life  of  a fel- 
low being  depending  on  his  testimony,  could  be 
so  far  mistaken  as  to  swear  that  a note  was  forged , 
which  note,  after  the  man  was  hanged  for  the  for- 
gery, was  found  to  be  genuine , how  easy  is  it  for 
the  clerks  of  our  banks  to  be  mistaken.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
embracing  a population  of  seventeen  millions,  there 
are  but  three  incorporated  banks,  while  in  the  U. 
States,  with  a population  of  ten  millions,  there  are 
upwards  of  four  hundred  banks  ! ! ! 

F rum  the  London  Statesman. 

OLD  IIAILKY,  1IKC.  5,  1818. 

J lost  important  cases  of  forged  notes. — John  Wil- 
liams, aged  21,  was  arraigned  for  forging  and  pas- 
sing a 1/.  note,  purporting  it  to  be  genuine,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
bank  of  England,  lie  also  stood  charged  with 
put’ing  away  ten  of  the  said  1/  notes;  and  another 
a;  count  stated  his  having  put  away  five  of  the  said 
If  notes  in  the  county  of  Surry. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet  stated  the  case  to  the 
jury,  and  called  the  following  witnesses: — 

William  Underwood  deposed  that  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Sellers,  a constable,  Samuel  Furzeman, 
and  William  Goats,  to  detect  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  in  passing  forged  notes.  Witness  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  on  the  2&th  of  Oct. 
last,  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  for  the  first  time, 
he  met  the  prisoner  at  the  Coach  and  Horses,  in 
Drury  Lane,  when  the  prisoner  was  in  company 
with  John  Guy,  whom  he  well  knew,  and  who  in- 
t reduced  him  for  the  purpose  of  buying  notes  of 
the  prisoner.  He  had  been  previously  told  by 
Guy,  that  the  prisoner  would  sell  him  some  queer 
ones,  meaning  forged  notes.  He  bought  one,  for 
which  he  paid  7s.  and  a day  or  two  afterwards 
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he  bought  five  more  from  prisoner  on  Waterloo- 
bridge. — On  the  12th,  he  met  prisoner  in  Monu- 
ment-yard,  and  purchased  ten  more  forged  notes. 
Prisoner  then  asked  witness  when  he  wanted  more; 
to  which  the  witness  replied,  he  should  want  other 
notes  by  Thursday,  it  being  the  day  before  King- 
ston fair. 

The  witness  underwent  a very  able  cross-exami- 
nation from  Mr,  Adolphus.  It  appeared  that  there 
was  no  other  honest  man  besides  himself  to  speak, 
to  this  transaction,  which  affected  the  prisoner’s 
life.  He  had  been  about  three  months  in  this  lu- 
crative trade,  but  had  followed  several  others  in 
the  course  of  his  life.  He  had  been  porter  at  a 
coppersmith’s,  and  a callico  printer;  but  had,  until 
the  last  three  months,  been  employed  by  his  cousin 
in  the  coal  trade.  This  cousin  of  his  had  several 
sheds  about  the  town,  and  wa9  also  clerk  to  a law- 
yer in  the  Temple. 

Mr.  Adolphus  then  put  the  following  questions 
to  the  witness: 

TIave  you  ever  given  evidence  against  individuals 
charged  with  this  offence  before? — I never  have 
been  in  a court  of  justice  before. 

That  is  not  my  question,  and  you  know  it.  Have 
you  ever  given  evidence  before? — Yes:  I believe  I 
Lave. 

You  know  you  have;  and  l will  make  you  tell 
me!— -Yes;  I have  given  evidence  against  two  per 
sons. 

What  are  their  names?— The  one  is  Edwards,  and 
the  other  is  his  wife. 

Have  you  given  evidence  against  no  one  else? — 
Yes:  against  a man  of  the  name  of  Stanley. 

And  all  these  are  individuals  charged  with  a 
similar  offence  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whom 
you  have  been  honest  enough  to  entrap,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  bank  of  England?— Yes. 

And  you  have  face  enough  to  give  evidence,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  against  the  individual  at 
the  bar,  who  is  now  on  trial  for  his  lift? — Yes,  I 
have. 

William  Sellers  stated  that  he  was  employed  by 
the  bank  of  England,  to  detect  the  passers  of 
forged  notes;  and  for  that  purpose  had  procured 
the  last  witness  (Underwood)  to  purchase  notes  of 
the  prisoner.  Ke  (witness)  was  instructed  as  to 
the  meeting  of  the  parties,  and  went  to  Monurnent- 
yard,  upon  the  night  stated  by  the  last  witness, 
where  he  saw  the  prisoner  and  Underwood;  but 
the  former  suddenly  disappeared,  and,  as  he  un- 
derstood, ran  off'  by  Pudding  lane,  in  which  di- 
rection he  pursued  him  in  vain.  Prisoner  was, 
however,  at  length  traced  to  the  Coach  and  Horses 
public  house,  in  Drury-Laue,  where  he  was  appre 
bended. 

John  Chambers,  the  next  witness,  now  deposed, 
that  he  was  by  trade  a shoemaker,  and  resided  in 
High  Holborr.;  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  came 
into  his  shop  one  evening  towards  the  latter  end 
of  November  last,  when  he  offered  him  a 1/.  note 
in  purchase  of  some  goods.  Prisoner  then  gave 
him  what  lie  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a false 
name  and  address.  The  note  he  then  tendered 
him  (here  the  note  was  produced  in  court)  was 
the  same  as  was  now  presented  him. 

Thomas  Glover,  the  inspector  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  was  next  sworn,  and,  upon  the  notes  be 
ing  produced,  he  declared  them  to  be  all  forgeries. 
He  had  been  inspector  of  bank  notes  for  a period 
of  23  years,  and  he  knew  the  notes  were  all  from 
one  plate. 

The  jury  seemed  much  dissatisfied  with  the  evi- 
dence of  this  witness,  and  the  foreman  rose,  when 


the  attention  of  the  whole  court  was  at  once  di- 
rected to  him.  He  begged  leave  to  observe,  with 
all  deference  to  the  dignity  of  the  court  and  the 
opinion  of  the  bench,  that  neither  he  or  his  brother 
jurymen  were  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
spector to  the  bank,  and  they  wished  to  be  inform- 
ed by  him,  if  possible,  how  he  knew  a forged  from 
a genuine  note?  They  themselves  (the  jury)  had 
several  notes  in  their  possession,  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  they  really  could 
not  see  the  difference  between  these  notes  and  the 
one  pronounced  to  be  forged. 

The  note  being  here  handed  to  the  jury,  each 
of  the  twelve  jurors  ^minutely  examined  it,  and 
compared  it  with  several  of  their  own,  after  which 
the  foreman  repeated,  that  it  was  their  decided 
opinion  that  the  bank  inspector  was  bound  to  give 
them  some  specific  mark  in  the  body  of  the  note, 
by  which  they  might  judge  whether  he  was  capa- 
ble or  not  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad 
notes,  for  the  note  in  question  was  so  well  exe- 
cuted, and  in  all  respects  so  similar,  that  they  eouid 
not  make  up  their  minds  on  the  subject. 

Baron  Wood  remarked,  in  reply,  that  the  infor- 
mation they  requested  was  rather  of  a delicate 
kind,  and  it  might  not  be  proper  to  make  the  pub- 
lic at  large  acquainted  with  the  secret  by  which 
the  Bank  of  England  was  enabled  to  detect  the 
forged  notes  attempted  to  be  passed  as  genuine. 
It  might,  in  fact,  be  veiy  productive  of  inconve- 
nience if  this  was  done,  and  surely  the  circumstance 
of  the  prisoner  selling  for  7s,  what  was  known  to 
be  worth  20s.  was  a strong  proof  of  guilty  know- 
ledge. 

Tue  jury  were,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied 
With  the  opinion  of  the  bench,  when  at  last, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet  said,  he  should  call  Mr, 
Glover  again,  and  examine  him  on  the  subject  still 
further. 

Mr.  Glover,  the  inspector,  said,  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  jury, 
as  far  as  he  reasonably  could.  In  the  first  place, 
the  paper  was  not  of  the  same  kind;  next,  the 
water-mark,  in  the  forged  notes,  was  indented  by  a 
sudden  pressure  after  the  pap-er  was  manufactured, 
whilst  the  water-mark  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  the  manufacturing 
of  the  paper  of  which  they  were  made.  Then,  as 
to  the  numbers,  or  figures,  of  the  different  notes; 
those  belonging  to  the  bank  were  stereotyped, 
while  the  figures  of  the  forged  notes  were  always 
struck  upon  the  copper  they  were  engraved  on. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood  then  charged  the  jury,  and  ob- 
served, the  case  bad,  in  his  opinion,  been  clearly 
made  out  against  the  prisoner. 

The  jury  retired  75  minutes  and  returned,  find- 
ing the  prisoner  guilty  of  uttering  the  note  to  Mr, 
Chambers,  but  they  could  not,  on  their  oaths,  be- 
lieve one  single  word  that  Underwood,  the  first 
witness,  had  said. 

The  learned  Baron  told  them  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  selling  the  note  to  Underwood,  and 
they  must,  therefore,  acquit  him  if  such  was  their 
opinion. 

The  verdict  was  then  declared  to  be— Not  guil- 
ty! 

William  Connor,  aged  thirty-one,  was  indicted 
for  uttering  several  XL  forged  notes,  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Five  persons  gave  evidence  to  the 
prisoner’s  having  passed  forged  notes  to  them. 

The  same  Jcind  of  evidence  as  to  forgery  was 
given  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  trial  lasted 
till  five  o’clock,  wnen  the  jury  retired,  and  at  nine 
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in  toe  evening1  returned  into  court  ,when  the  fore  * 
man  stated  the  verdict  to  be  as  follows:— Guilty  o 
passing  the  notes  in  question,  but,  the  jury  are  not 
all  satisfied  with  the  evidence  adduced  as  to  the 
notes  being  forged. 

The  common  Serjeant. — It  is  your  duty,  gentle- 
men, in  such  a case,  to  convict  or  acquit  the  pri- 
soner, as  appears  to  you  to  be  proper 

Foreman. — The  jury  have  no  doubt, the  prisoner 
passed  the  note,  but  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  it  is  a forged  note.  The  evidence  does  not  a: 
all  convince  us  of  that. 

The  common  Serjeant. — Gentlemen,  if  you  are 
not  agreed  in  your  verdict,  you  must  retire,  and 
again  consider  it. 

The  foreman — We  are  agreed,  my  lord,  but 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  the  forgery. 

The  common  Serjeant. — If,  gentlemen,  you  are* 
not  satisfied  with  the  note  being  a forged  note,  pur- 
porting to  be  of  the  bank  of  England,  you  are  bound 
to  acquit  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Shelton  (clerk  of  the  arraigns) — Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty 
or  not? 

Foreman  (in  a firm  tone  of  voice)— -Not  guilty. 

This  verdict  was  received  with  the  loudest  ap  ! 
pUuse  by  a crowded  audience,  who  seemed  pecu- 
liarly interested  in  the  decision  of  this  truly  im- 
portant case. 

December  7. 

John  Dye  was  capitally  indicted  for  uttering  a 
forged  bank  note  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet  stated  to  the  jury,  that 
the  present  prosecution  rested  principally  on  the 
'testimony  of  the  witness  whose  evidence  had  been 
given  on  a former  trial  (Williams’s.)  He  observ- 
ed,  that  when  the  testimony  of  a witness,  however 
culpable,  was  confirmed  in  the  main  points  by  other 
persons  of  respectable  character,  the  jury  were 
bound  to  credit  it.  Since  Saturday,  when  this  wit- 
ness w’as  examined,  the  case  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  had  been  considered.  As  no  evidence  could 
be  adduced  in  corroboration  of  this  witness  (Un* 
dcrwood,)  whose  character  had  been  impunged,  he 
should  not  detail  the  case  to  the  jury.  The  pri- 
soner was  accordingly  acquitted 

William  Howard  was  indicted  for  uttering  a forg- 
ed 1/  note  to  El  zabeth  Macpherson,  knowing  it  to 
be  a forgery.  The  evidence  against  this  prisoner 
was  very  slight.  It  consisted  in  the  testimony  of 
the  prosecutrix,  who  proved  the  circumstance  of 
the  uttering. 

Mr  Glover,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  bank-notes, 
gave  the  same  testimony  as  he  had  done  in  the 
case  of  Williams,  regarding  the  private  marks  on 
the  bank-notes.  The  signing  clerk  proved  the 
signature  was  not  his  writing.  The  jury,  however, 
not  thinking  the  testimony  sufficiently  strong,  ac- 
quitted the  prisoner. 

December'  8. 

John  Williams  wag  put  to  the  bur,  charged  under 
an  indictment  for  uttering  a forged  1/.  note  with 
intent  to  defraud  James  Chambers. 

I his  prisoner  was  tried  on  Saturday,  upon  an  in- 
dictment charging  him  with  having  sold  several 
forged  bank-notes  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Un- 
derwood, and  acquitted. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bosa  quet,  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution,  addressed  the  jury,  and  observed,  that 
it  was  determined  not  to  a lduce  any  evidence  against 
the  prisoner  on  this  charge.  The  testimony  which 
could  be  brought  forward  waa  so  mingled  with 
that  which,  on  a former  occasion,  the  jury  had  de  I 
clarej  their  unwillingness  to  believe,  that  he  would 1 
Scr.  to  vol.  XVf. 


not  now  trespass  upon  their  time  in  det.ilinr  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  legal  advisers  of  the  bank 
had  been  consulted  on  this  occasion,  and  he  ulti- 
mate determination  was  to  relinquish  tlie  prosecu- 
tion. The  prisoner  was  of  course  acquitted.  Thi* 
is  the  fourth  prosecution  of  the  bank  for  uttering 
forged  notes,  all  of  which  have  failed. 

On  the  result  of  these  trials,  the  London  Courier , 
which  p^per  is  the  common  seiuer  of  the  high 
toned  aristocruc)  of  England,  s*id— - 
“We  may  expect  to  hear  soon  of  multiplied  for- 
geries upon  the  bank  of  England,  for,  by  the  wise, 
conduct  of  juries,  that  corporate  body  is  now 
placed  beyond  the  protection  of  the  U«r.  New 
fangled  doctrines  about  evidence  have  usurped  the 
wholesome  practice  of  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
! rogues  are  turned  loose  upon  society  again,  be- 
cause forsooth  those  particulars  are  not  promul- 
gated with  respect  to  good  notes,  wbicn  would 
enable.;  the  forgers  of  them  to  exercise  their 
calling  with  still  greater,  facility,  and  less  risk  of 
detec*  ion.  God  forbid  we  should  ever  see  the  day, 
when  the  trial  by  jury  shall  be  abolished:  buf  if 
ever  that  calamity  falls  upon  the  country,  it  will 
; be  produced,  like  most  civil  disasters,  by  the  abuse 
of  just  and  legitimate  power.  We  can,  indeed, 
but  too  easily  imagine  a crisis  in  which  the  fac- 
tious perversity  of  juries,  may  lead  to  the  terrible 
atiernuiive  of  closing  the  statute  book  of  the  jury  box.” 
The  Morning  Chronicle , an  opposition  print,  refer- 
ir.g  to  the  same,  observed — 

“The  temptations  to  commit  fo-gery  are  great. 
Can  they  be  lessened  without  diminishing  the  pa- 
per circulation?  Can  the  commission  which  has 
been  appointed  find  any  tiling  which  man  can 
do,  that  cannot  be  imitated  by  man?  If  ’hey  can- 
not, is  it  not  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
long  list  of  punishments,  and  the  frightful  amount 
of  unpunished  crime,  with  all  the  vices  in  its  train, 
do  not  of  themselves  form  sufficient  reason  for 
contracting  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  ancient  usage,  even  if  the 
changes  in  the  value  of  property,  effected  by  the 
arbitrary  changes  of  the  quantity  of  paper  money, 
did  not  direct  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 

We  are  drawn  into  these  observations  by  the  cu- 
rious coincidence  of  their  being  at  this  time  an  ac- 
tual canvass  for  signatures  to  a jobbing  memorial 
to  perpetuate  the  issue  of  returning  to  a health- 
' fui  metallic  currency,  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
four  distinct  juries  have  pronounced  verdicts  of 
acquittal  for  the  alleged  crime  of  forging,  or  of 
uttering  forged  imitations  of  those  notes.  Thus 
the  mercenary  motives  of  jobbers  and  speculators 
seek  to  preserve  a system,  at  which  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  people  at  large  revolt,  and  upon 
which  they  have  given,  at  the  criminal  tribunal  of 
the  country,  a solemn  and  irrevocable  decision. 
1'Uose  erdicts  determine  the  case.  The  bank  have 
now  no  expedient  left.  for  the  continuance  of  a 
practice  so  vicious,  as  we  have  said  there  is  no  re- 
medy but  in  -withdraiuing  the  small  notes. 


Chinese  State  Paper- 

A gentleman  has  politely  favored  us  with  the 
copy  of  the  letter  below,  said  to.have  been  indited 
by  the  hand  of  his  emperial  majesty,  the  emperor 
of  China.  It  is  a state  p »p=r  (Chinese  state  pa- 
pers are  rare,)  and  as  a litprary  document  is  more 
than  ordinarily  curious.  T le  translator  only  re- 
I gretted  that  some  - hat  of  the  spirit  of  the  original 
I was  lost  in  the  translation.  It  had  not  been  pub- 
1) 
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land. 

TO  THE  SOVKKETSBJ  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


lished  in  any  of  the  English  journals,  or  in  any  of  ‘Your  ambassador  then  told  my  great  officers*  ‘ 
the  works  that  lord  Amherst’s  embassy  produced,  face  to  face,  that  when  the  proper  time  came,  he 
until  in  June  last.  [Union.  [would  comply  with  the  ceremonies,  and  would 

K ’per or  of  China9 $ letter  to  the  prince  regent  of  Eng*  j perform  the  kneeling  and  prostration,  and  bowing 

• of  the  head  to  the  ground,  and  that  no  exceeding 
I or  falling  short  of  the  established  forms  should 
‘The  supreme  sovereign  of  the  earth,  who  has  occur, 
received  it  from  Heaven  and  revolving  time,  issues  ! ‘Accordingly,  my  great  officers,  in  conformity 
this  imperial  mandate  to  the  king  of  England,  with  j to,  and  in  reliance  on  this  declaration,  reported 
the  purport  of  which  let  him  be  most  fully  ac-  the  affair  to  me,  and  I sent  down  my  pleasure  that 
quainted.  [on  the  7th  day  of  the  7th  moon,  your  ambassador 

‘Your  country,  O king,  is  situated  at  an  immense  j should  be  ordered  to  appear  bef.  re  the  imperial 
distance  beyond  the  vast  ocean,  yet  you  send  to  [person;  that  on  the  8th,  in  the  great  hull  of  light 
rne,  in  the  sincerity  of  your  heart,  an  offering  ofjand  splendor,  an  entertainment  should  be  con* 
devotedness,  and  turn  with  a zealous  affection  to  ’ 
the  transforming  influences  which  emiuate  from 
the  middie  kingdom,  (China.) 

‘On  a former  occasion,  in  the  58th  year  of  Kein- 
lung,  at  a time  when  the  reign  of  the  exalted,  the 
honorable,  and  the  immaculate  emperor  was  ap- 
proaching towards  its  close,  you  sent  an  ambassador 
across  the  seas  to  the  residence. 

‘At  that  time,  ycttw  ambassador,  in  approaching 
the  throne,  with  veneration  and  respect,  performed 
the  accustomed  ceremony  without  exceeding  or 
falling  short  of  what  is  required;  and  duly  observed 
all  the  forms  with  proper  decorum:  and  was  then 
enabled  to  look  up,  and  receive  the  favor  and  affec 
tion  of  the  son  of  Heavens,  to  see  his  majesty’s 
celestial  face;  to  be  entertained  at  a grand  banquet; 
and  to  have  numerous  and  valuable  presents 
bestowed  upon  him. 

‘In  this  present  year,  you,  O king,  have  thought 
fit  again  to  send  an  ambassador  to  our  court,  with 
a written  representation,  and  with  orders  to  pre 
sent  me  with  productions  of  your  country,  on  his 
being  introduced  into  my  presence. 

‘I,  Emperor,  having  reflected  that  you,  O king, 
and  from  feelings  of  respect  and  obedience,*  re- 
joiced exceedingly  ft  this  intelligence;  I caused 


ferred,  and  gifts  bestowed;  and  again,  that  in  the 
garden  of  perpetual  measure,  a feast  should  be  pre- 
pared; that  on  the  9th  he  should  have  his  audience 
of  leave,  and  that  on  the  same  day,  it  should  be 
permitted  him,  to  ramble  on  the  hills  of  ten  thou- 
sand ages:  that  on  the  11th,  at  the  gate  of  perfect 
concord,  gifts  should  again  be  conferred;  after 
which  he  should  repair  to  the  board  of  ceremonies, 
and  there  again  be  feasted:  and  that  on  the  12th, 
he  should  be  finally  despatched,  and  ordered  to 
proceed  on  his  journey.  The  day  fixed  for  per- 
forming the  ceremony,  and  the  precise  form  to  be 
observed,  were  previously  communicated  to  jour 
ambassador  by  my  great  officer  of  state. 

‘On  the  7th,  the  day  appointed  to  your  ambassador 
to  approach  and  behold  the  imperial  person,  he 
accordingly  arrived  at  the  palace,  and  I,  the  em- 
peror, was  just  about  to  enter  the  great  h-ll  of 
audience. 

‘Your  ambassador,  all  on  a sudden,  asserted  that 
he  was  so  exceedingly  ill,  that  he  could  not  stir  a 
step;  I thought  it  not  impossible,  and  therefore 
ordered  the  two  assistant  ambassadors  to  enter  the 
hall,  and  appear  before  tne;  but  both  the  assistant 
.ambassadors  asserted  also  that  they  were  ill.  This 
[certainly  was  an  instance  of  rudeness  which  had 
forthwith  the  former  records  to  be  examined;  and!never  been  exceeded. — I did  not,  however,  inflict 
I ordered  the  proper  number  of  officers  of  state  to  jsevere  chastisement,  but  I ordered  them  to  be 
await  the  arrival  of  your  ambassador,  that  on  the  9en^  0ff  the  same  day,  on  their  return  to  their  own 


very  day  of  his  approach  to  the  palace,  he  might 
in  all  due  respect,  behold  the  imperial  person,  and 
then  be  entertained  with  a grand  festival,  according 
to  all  tilings,  and  with  exactly  the  same  ceremonies 
which  were  observed  in  the  preceding  reign. 

‘Your  ambassador  first  began  to  open  his  com- 
munications at  Tientsing.  I appointed  great  offi- 
cers of  state  to  be  there  to  give  him  an  imperial 
feast  and  entertainment.  When,  behold!  instead  of 
your  ambassador  returning  thanks  for  his  feast, 
he  refused  to  pay  obedience  to  the  prescribed 
ceremonies. 

‘1,  the  emperor,  in  the  affair  of  the  inferior  officer 
of  the  state  arriving  from  a remote  country,  did 
not  deem  forms  and  ceremonies  of  any  great  im- 
portance; it  was  an  affair  in  which  some  indulgence 
and  compassionate  forbearance  might  be  shewn  to 
the  individual,  and  I,  therefore,  made  a special 
order  for  all  my  great  officers  of  slate  to  use  gen- 
tleness and  accommodating  behavior  towards  your 
afnbassador;  and  to  inform  him  on  his  arrival  at 
Pekin,  that  in  the  58lh  year  of  Kien-lung,  your 
ambassador,  in  performing  the  usual  ceremony, 
always  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  bowed  his  head  to 
the  ground,  according  to  the  established  forms; 
how,  indeed,  on  such  an  occasion,  couid  any  change 
be  allowed? 


*Here  is  evidently  a slight  error,  as  there  is  in 
our  copy,  which  the  reader  is  requested  to  rectify 
for  himself. 


country.  As  your  ambassador  was  thus  prevented 
from  beholding  the  imperial  presence,  it  was  not 
expedient  that  he  should  send  in  the  written  re- 
presentation from  you,  O king.  It  is,  therefore, 
sent  back  in  the  same  state  it  came  by  your  am- 
bassador. 

We  have  considered,  however,  that  you,  O king, 
from  the  immense  distance  of  many  times  ten 
thousand  leagues,  respectfully  caused  a written 
representation  to  be  presented  to  me,  and  duly 
offered  presents;  that  your  ambassador’s  inability 
to  communicate,  on  your  behalf,  with  profound 
reverence  and  sincere  devotion,  is  his  own  fault, 
and  that  the  disp  sition  of  profound  respect  and 
obedience  on  your  part,  Okiag,  are  visibly  apparent. 

‘I  therefore  thought  proper  to  take  from  die 
articles  of  tribute,  only  a few  maps,  some  pi  bits  of 
views  and  portraits;  but  I highly  applaud  your 
feelings  of  sincere  devotedness  for  me,  just  the 
same  as  if  I had  received  the  whole.  In  return  I 
ordered  to  be  given  you,  O king,  a Joo-ee  (emblem 
of  prosperity,)  a string  pf  imperial  beads,  two  large 
silk  purses,  and  eight  small  ones,  as  a proof  of  our 
tender  and  indulgent  conduct  in  this  affair. 

‘Your  country  is  too  remotely  distant  from  the 
central  and  flourishing  empire:  so  that  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  such  a distance  over  the  waves  of 
the  sea  is  not  a light  affair.  Besides,  your  am- 
bassador it  would  seem,  dues  not  understand  how 
to  practice  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  central 
J empire.  The  subject  indeed  involves  a severe  labor 
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of  the  lips  and  the  tongue,  which  is  by  no  means 
pleasant  or  easy  to  bear.. 

‘The  celestial  empire  sets  very  little  value  on 
things  that  are  brought  from  a distance.  Nor  does 
it  consider  as  rare  and  precious  pearls,  the  pro- 
ductions of  your  country,  however  curious  and 
ingenious  they  may  be  thought. 

‘That  you,  O king,  may  preserve  your  people  in 

peace,  and  be  careful  in  giving  strength  to  thej  farms  belonging  to  the  fund,  are  situ  .ted  beyond 
boundary  lines  of  your  territories,  that  no  separa-}  -he  immedi  ,te  operation  of  the  laws  of  this  state, 
lion  of  those  parts  which  are  distant  from  that  The  amount  of  sums  actually  paid  to  the  several 
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Mie  Hartford  Rank,  and  new  lands  in  New-Y  <rk  and 
Ohio.  The  capital  has  considerably  increased 
since  its  establishment,  and  the  number  of  d^bt> 
ors  augmented  in  much  greater  proportion.  The 
local  distribution  of  the  school  fund  debts  Iirs 
been  materially  changed  since  that  period,  so  that 
now  most  of  the  debtors  p.^d  lands  pledged  as  col- 
lateral security,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  cultivated 


which  is  near  at  home  may  take  place,  is  what 
the  emperor,  sincerely  and  strongly  recommend. 

‘Finally,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  you  here- 
after to  send  an  ambassador  from  so  great  a dis- 
tance, and  to  give  hirn  the  trouble  of  pasing  over 
mountains  and  crossing  the  ocean.  If  you  do  but 
pour  out  the  heart  in  dutiful  obedience,  it  is  by 


school. societies  in  -his  state,  do«s  not  appear,  from 
the  record,  to  amount  to  as  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  All  these  facts,  with  many  others 
necessarily  connected  with  them,  have  been  exam- 
ined in  detail  by  your  committee,  and  the  result 
of  their  investigation  is  now  submitted;  together 
I with  a bill  for  a public  act,  which  your  committee 


no  means  necessary,  at  any  stated  time,  to  come;  would  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the  legists 
to  the  celestial  presence,  ere  it  be  pronounced,  tlut  ture,  as  the  best  means  they  could  devise  of  r<  me 


you  turn  towards  the  transforming  influence  which 
eminate  from  this  empire. 

‘This  imperial  mandate  is  now  issued  that  you 
may  forever  obey  it.— Kia— King — 21st  year,  the 
moon,  20th  day/ — (September  11th,  1816.) 

It  is  said  that  the  emperor  is  building  forts  and 


dying  existing  evils,  and  of  complying  with  the 
requisi’ions  of  the  constitution. 

1 he  first  sale  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Re- 
serve la. ids  w.'s  completed  in  September,  1795, 
for  the  sum  of  §1,200,000,  on  annual  rile  -esi  from 
the  2d  d«y  of  September,  1797.  The  debt  of  the 


defences  in  every  part  of  liis  coast  that  is  accessible,  purchasers  was  evinced  by  36  bonds,  and  ves  edon 
from  Bocca  Tigris  to  Pei  ho,  in  order  to  prevent'  Personal  security.  In  the  year  1801.  the  number 
any  less  pacific  mission,  of  which  it  is  said  his  ma-'  of  bonds  had  increased  to  239,  roost  of  which  were 
jesty  is  under  considerable  apprehension;  and  that  | secured  by  mortgage  of  real  estate;  at  or  near  this 
his  officers,  at  Canton,  are  more  then  ordinarily ! period  the  state  relinquished  two  y^ars  i tc-rest  to 
civil  to  the  British  residents.  The  English  editor} tfie  purchasers,  in  consequence  of  a delay  in  the 
seems  to  think  that  ‘thetreatment  of  lord  Amherst,;  congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorise  the  pre- 
in his  diplomatic  mission,  almost  warrants  an  inva-  sident  to  issue  a patent  of  said  reserve  lands  to 
sion  of  the  Chinese  dominions;*  but  it  is  evident  that}  state  of  Connecticut  for  the  benefit  of  the  pur- 

his  lordship  brought  himself  into  the  ridiculous  j chasers.  Tn  May,  1810.  the  number  of  bon  is  had 
predicament,  that  so  mortified  himself  and  the!  increased  nearly  to  500,  at  which  time  ‘he  hon. 
English  nation. — When  he  started  on  his  mission  | -James  Hillhouse  was  appointed  commi-sioner  of  the 
of  diplomacy,  which  seemed  to  us  this  side  of  the:  school  fund,  with  a salary  of  551000  per  annum 


and  all  his  expenses.  In  October,  1812.  a resolve 
passed  the  legislature  having  a retrospective  ope- 
ration, so  as  to  allow  Mr.  Hillhouse  for  extra  ser- 


water  ‘more  of  shew  than  of  use,*  at  the  time,  he 
should  have  ta&en  with  him  the  old  aphorism— 

‘when  you  are  among  the  Romans  you  must  do  as 
the  Romans  do* 
comform  to 

grating  they  might  be  to  his  English  

etiquette,  and  not  to  be  sickened  by  any  luxuries  J May,  1310  tie  tre  asurer  has  been  a. lowed  §30 0 
of  the  Chinese,  which  are  said  to  have  made  many  annually,  for  his  sorvi  -es  as  issistmt  commissioner. 


do’— In  other  words,  have  resolved  to  | vjcps  §500  annually,  commencing  in  May,  1811. 
all  the  Chinese  ceremonies,  however  j This  allowance  wis  continued  until  October,  18i8, 
! might  be  to  his  English  sense  of  at  which  time  the  resolve  was  repealed.  Since 


an  Englishman's  stomach  revolt. 


Connecticut  School  Fund. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  his 
excellency's  speech  which  relates  to  the  school  fund, 
respectfully  report: 

That,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  they  find  the 
constitution  has  provided  for  the  inviolable  appro- 
priation of  so  large  a proportion  of  the  funds  of 
this  state  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
public  or  common  schools.  This  excellent  provi- 
sion makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  watch 
with  constant  and  vigilant  attention  this  sacred  de- 
posite,  and  to  provide  for  its  appropriation  in  such 
manner  as  shall  most  effectually  accomplish  the 
benevolent  object  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
interesting  nature  of  this  object,  the  delightful 
theme  of  conte:npla*ion  it  affords  the  philanthro- 
pist, as  the  prolific  source  of  that  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence for  which  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut 
have  been  so  long  distinguished,  have  in  luced  your 
committee  to  give  it  all  the  attention  in  their 
power. 

The  fund  called  the  school  fund,  consists  of 
debts  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage,  cultivated 
farms  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  stock  in. 


Tne  state,  from  its  treasury,  pud  the  exoense  of 
managing  the  school  fund,  from  1795to  May  1810, 
s0.  during  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  money 
arising  from  the  school  fund,  was  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
but  since  May,  1810,  the  fund  has  been  charged 
with  that  expense.  F.o  n May,  1810,  to  May,  1819, 
the  number  of  school  fund  bonds  increased  about 
1 500,  so  that  at  this  »iine  the  whole  number  of  bonds 
is  about  2000. 

The  original  capital  stock  of  the  fund, 
or  amount  of  sales,  as  before  stated, 
was  §1,200,009 

The  simple  interest  on  this  fund  f r 
nine-teen  years  to  2d  Sept.  1818,  is 
§1,368,000 

The  sum  actually  divided  for  the  bene- 
fit of  schools,  amounts  to  §826,983  03 

— which  amounts  to  somewhat  more 
than  3 1 2 per  cent,  say  3 63-100  per 
cent,  on  the  original  capital  §.541,017 
The  simple  interest  on  the  ba- 
lance remaining  undivided  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  to  2d 
Sept.  1818,  §275.468 

§816,135 
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This  balanceof  §816  185,  added  to  the 

original  principal,  makes  §2, 016,185 

The  nominal  amount  of  capital,  as  now 
stated  on  the  books  in  the  office,  in- 
cluding bonds,  bank  stock,  cultivat- 
ed farms,  and  new  lands  is  §1,169,185 

Some  losses  will  doubtless  be  incurred 
on  the  bonds  and  lands  included  in 
this  nominal  amount,  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  your  committee  to  es- 
timate.—But  supposing  the  nominal 
and  actual  value  the  same,  there 
will  be  a balance  not  particularly  ac- 
counted for,  of  §367,000 

This  balance  appears  large;  it  will  however  be 
recollected,  that  the  expense  incurred  in  managing 
the  establishment  For  the  last  nine  years,  must 
have  been  considerable*  That  some  of  the  debts 
of  the  school  fund  have  been  partially  unproduc- 
tive of  interest.  That  lartds,  if  unfortunately  taken, 
did  not  advance  in  value  equal  to  the  interest,  and 
that  the  new  lsnds  now  on  hand,  reckoned  at  the 
price  for  which  they  were  received,  amount  to 
§40,560,  the  interest  of  which  would  be  properly 
applied  in  the  reduction  of  the  above  balance.  It 
al  o appears  that  there  are  now  on  hand  cultivated 
farms,  which,  at  the  received  value,  amount  to 
§67,193,  which  probably  have  not  produced  six 
per  cent,  the  difference,  then,  between  six  per 
cent,  on  that  sum,  and  the  actual  rents,  will  also 
b - a prop*  r item  to  reduce  the  abovementioned 
balance,  There  are  doubtless  a variety  of  other 
items  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  your  committee  find  to  be  impossi 
ble  to  ascertain,  unless  they  were  to  enter  into  a 
fru.: dess  investigation  of  all  the  transactions  re- 
garding this  important  fund,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  past. 


Your  committee  have  judged  proper  to  present, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  nominal  value  and  distri- 
bution of  the  school  fund,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
have  prepared  the  following  exhibit,  viz: 

Bonds  against  persons  in  the  state 

of  Connecticut,  §579,227  99 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  568,297  63 

_ Massachusetts,  271,582  30 

Vermont,  17,444  63 

Ohio,  47,279  33 


Amount  ofbonds  1,483,831  88 
Stock,  576'sbares  in  Hartford  bank,  57,600  00 
New  lards  in  the  s'ate  of 

New  York,  §38,000 

In  the  state  of  Ohio,  2,560 

Amount  of  new  lands  40,560  0Q 
Cultivated  farms  in  Connecti- 
cut, §7 617  60 

|n  Massachusetts,  59,575  94 

Amount  of  farms  67,193  54 


Total  amount  §1,649,185  42 


Signed  per  order, 

ELIJAH  BOARDMAN,  Chairman, 


Fugitive  Slaves. 

petition  delivered  by  the  hon.  Benjamin  Parky  at 
Cor>  don,JVi>v.  3,  1818 

J olin  L.  Chasteen,  a citizen  of  Ky. 

Against 

gusan  [often  Sook, ] a woman  of  color,  and  a fugitive  slaye  of  Ky. 

Susan,  a person  of  color,  being  brought  before 
me,  upon  a warrant  issued  upon  the  complaint  of 
J^er  master,  John  L.  Chasteen,  a citizen  ef  the  state 


of  Kentucky,  who  claims  her  as  a fugitive  from 
labor;— it  appeared  that  cognizance  of  the  case  h d 
been  taken  under  a law  of  this  state,  which  pro- 
vides, that  a non  resident,  having  a claim  to  the 
service  of  any  person  in  this  state,  shall  procure 
a warrant  from  a judge,  or  a justice  of  the  peace, 
who  being  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  the  clsim,  shall 
certify  the  case  to  the  next  term  of  the  circuit  court 
for  the  county,  where  a trial  by  jury  shall  be  had 
in  the  ordinary  mode;  and  upon  verdict  and  judg- 
ment being  obtained  against  the  servant,  the  court 
shall  grant  a certificate,  authorising  the  claimant 
to  remove  1:be  servant  out  of  the  state.  That  the 
claim  of  Chasteen  having  been  asserted  under  this 
law,  the  case  was  certified  to  the  circuit  court,  for 
the  county  of  Jefferson,  and  being  dismissed  by 
the  claimant,  a bill  in  equity  was  filed  and  an  in- 
junction obtained  against,  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  claim  of  the  girl  to  her  freedom, 
— The  claim,  however,  being  brought  before  me, 
the  case  pending  before  the  state  court  was  dis- 
missed , and  a motion  submitted  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  warrant,  upon  the  ground — 

“That  the  3d  clause,  of  the  2d  section,  of  the  4th 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
confers  no  authority  on  congress  on  the  subject  of 
fugitive  slaves;  and,  therefore,  that  the  act  of  con- 
gress (Feb.  12,  1792)  is  unconstitutional.” 

But  admitting  the  constitutionality  of  that  law, 
it  was  contended  that  the 'several  states  have  an 
authority,  concurrent  with  congress,  to  legislate  on 
this  subject;  and  therefore  that  any  procedure  un- 
der the  law  of  this  state,  (December  30,  1816,) 
already  mentioned,  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  authority  derived  from  the  act  of  congress. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  inhabitants  of  the  states,  where 
slavery  prevailed,  were  exposed  to  so  many  incon- 
veniences, from  the  escaping  of  their  slaves  into 
other  states,  where  slavery  was  not  tolerated — 
from  the  different  views  entertained  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  thought  unnecessary  or  improper  to  aid 
in  their  restoration — and  in  the  states,  where  co- 
lored persons  were  free,  persons  escaping  from  the 
service  of  their  masters,  became  emancipated  by 
their  laws.  To  correct  these  abuses — prevent  col- 
lisions  between  the  several  stales— to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  property  according  to  their  laws,  re- 
spectively— and  to  enable  the  owners  of  slaves, 
fleeing  from  their  service,  to  reclaim  them,  the 
constitution  provides,  that  no  person  held  to  labor 
in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of 
the  party,  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be. 
due,  and  in  conformity  to  this  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, congress  accordingly  enacted  that  any 
person  held  to  service  or  labor,  in  any  state,  ac. 
cording  to  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another 
state,  may  be  seized  by  the  person  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  is  due,  and  taken  before  a judge 
Of  the  United  States,  or  any  magistrate  of  a county, 
&c.  who,  upon  proof  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the 
person  so  seized,  doth,  under  the  laws  of  ihe  state, 
from  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service  or  labor  to 
the  claimant,  shall  give  a certificate  thereof,  and 
which  shall  be  a sufficient  warrant  to  remove  back 
the  fugitive  to  the  6tate  from  which  he  or  she  es- 
caped. 

This  case  has  probably  furnished  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  validity  of  this  law  has  been 
questioned,  which  is  cited  by  Judge  Tucker  in  his 
commentary  on  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States 
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(Tucker’s  Black.  366)  and  by  he  supreme  conr 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  [i  , I believe,  Glen.  vs. 
Andg-  s,  9th  Jodn  67]  with  approbation,  and  which 
has  been  recognized  in  many  cases  before  th'- 
fudges  and  courts  of  this  country;  no  reason  has 
been  suggested  to  influence  a deviation  from  this 
current  of  authority;  and  the  case  as  regards  this 
point  is  considered  clear  of  doubt  or  di™cully. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  congress,  own 
ers  of  slaves  escaping  into  o«her  sides  mu«d  have 
resort  to  the  laws  of  tht.se  states,  for  the  recover} 
of  'heir  property — they  had  ro  other  means  of  re 
dress;  but  when,  in  conformity  to  the  constitution 
provision,  congress  legislated  and  provided  a reme- 
dy commensurate  with  the  object  in  view,  it  su- 
perceded any  state  regulation  then  existing  or  that 
might  thereafter  be  adopted.  The  idea  of  another 
concurrent  in  the  federal  and  state  governments 
appears  to  have  been  carried  too  far  in  the  argu- 
ment— and  if  admitted,  would  be  pregnant  with 
the  greatest  mischief— and  the  source  of  perpetual 
collisions  between  the  states  and  the  general  go 
vernment.  The  cases  of  tax  ttion,  &c.  are  not  ap- 
posite— A concurrent  power  may  be  exerted,  on 
the  same  subject,  for  different  purposes,  but  not 
for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end.  If  laws  of  the 
same  tenor  and  effect  are  enacted,  one  must  be 
useless — but  if  they  differ  in  the  remedy,  and  in 
the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  their  relative  authority 
must  be  determined  from  a recurrence  to  the 
source  from  whence  they  originated.  In  the  for  ma- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
states  parted  with  this  authority,  and  devolved  it 
upon  the  general  government,  and  it  is  a privilege 
secured  to  the  people  of  the  states  respectively,  to 
to  seek  redress  before  the  tribunals,  and  in  the 
mode  designated  by  congress. 

By  the  law|of  congress,  a judge,  or  magistrate,  is 
competent  to  decide,  finally,  the  service  of  the 
owner,  but  by  the  law  of  the  state,  if  satisfied  of 
the  validity  of  the  claim,  he  is  to  certify  the  case 
to  the  circuit  court, — the  former  case  is  to  be 
determined  in  a summary  way  according  to  the 
latter,  by  a court  aided  by  a jury — by  the  former 
there  is  a discretionary  power  as  to  lie  reception 
of  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim,  by  the  latter 
the  cause  must  be  conducted  as  is  usual  in  suits  at 
common  law,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  enquire  whe- 
ther one  or  the  other  is  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  ends  of  justice.  It  is  sufficient  that  congress 
have  prescribed  the  mode,  and  the  motion  must 
therefore  be  overruled.  Indiana  Gaz. 


Patriot  Privateering. 

27.  States  circuit  court  at  Charleston , JIarch , 1819. 
Antoniono  Argote  Vdlalobus,  *) 

Consul  of  Spain,  ! 

vs.  >dkchee. 

tTHE  schr.  Concepcion  and  cargo  J 

Opinion — Jahnso>  t judge. — This  vessel  and  cargo 
are  clearly  Spanish  property,  and  the  Corvette  La 
Union,  by  which  she  was  captured,  was  a com- 
missioned cruiser  of  the  republican  or  revolted 
province,  (for  names  prove  nothing)  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  prize  pui  into  this  port  in  distress, 
was  libelled  by  the  Spanish  consul  in  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  owners,  and  by  the  decree  of  the  district 
court,  ordered  to  be  restored,  on  two  grounds — ls‘. . 
That  the  courts  of  this  government  cannot  re- 
cognize the  commission  under  Buenos  Ayres— 2d, 
That  the  capturing  vessel  had  recruited  men  while 
lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  month 
cf  April  last,  which  men  were  on  board  at  the  time 


of  t i-s  <: . e.  \ r i d I can- 

not think  that  the  evidence  was  such  as  sanctioned 
the  decree  »f  i ** e dis  riet  cour  ; for  besides  that 
ti  e fact  is  but  feebly  establish'  d by  the  witnesses 
who  swe  .r  to  it,  when  their  teatimonev  is  compared 
with  each  other  and  with  tha!  of  the  office — as 
the  only  witness  who  testifies  to  the  national 
character  of  the  four  men  said  to  bave  been  enlist  - 
ed,  provts  them  to  have  been  foreigners,  not  Ameri- 
ca s,  and  to  have  con  e o board  the  capturing  ves« 
sels  to  enter — the  case  h.<s  never  been  irclrded  in 
any  of  the  penai  laws  passed  bv  cot  gross  on  this 
subject,  nor  has  foreign  rovernc- .-ni s any  ground 
for  clai  ir.g  from  the  United  States,  tha  sue  a 
case  should  have  bee:'  included.  The  fact  of  illegal 
equipment  therefore  I consi  !er  as  unsubstantiated. 
With  regard  to  the  first  and  principal  ground  on 
which  the  decree  is  founded,  1 am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  oue  of  more  delicacy  than  real  difficulty. 

To  have  dismissed  the  libel,  it  was  not  necessiry 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  as 
one  of  the  family  of  na  ions.  The  ndi^outa  le 
fact  known  to  all  the  world,  and  recognized  by  oar 
own  executive,  in  many  official  communications,  of 
the  existence  of  open,  solemn  war  between  Spain 
and  an  extensive  and  powerful  colony,  is  enough  to 
i ;pose  on  us,  as  a nation,  the  duties  of  neutrality. 
The  colony  asserts,  the  social  compact  is  violated 
by  the  parent  state,  and  the  state  of  dependence 
or  allegiance  r,o  longer  ex  iting — on  this  question 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  God  of  armies,  and  no 
inferior  tribunal  ought  to  interfere.  The  colony 
claims  from  us  no  acknowledgment  of  her  inde- 
pendence— she  only  demands  of  us  to  leave  her  in 
possession  of  what  she  can  win  by  arms.  Spain, 
unable  to  rescue  by  force,  solicits  our  aid  to  seize, 
in  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  the  pro- 
perty that  has  been  forced  into  nur  harbors — our 
duty  is  to  lend  our  aid  to  neither,  but  to  leave 
them  as  we  find  them,  rigidly  adhereing  g.  the 
duties  of  neutrality.  This  is  not  a piratical  capture, 
and  therefore  no;  a case  within  the  provisions  of 
our  treaty  with  Spain — it  is  a seizure  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  of  war,  not  by  one  who  wages  war 
against  the  human  race,  but  one  who  has  singled 
out  Spain  for  the  sole  antagonist.  All  seizures  of. 
property  within  owr  limits,  we  are  bound  by  that 
treaty  +o  prevent,  but  the  duty  to  restore,  is  con- 
fined solely  to  the  case  of  rescue  from  those  whom 
we  can  recognize  as  pirates.  In  the  case  of  IV  hotr 
and  others,  in  the  supreme  court,  the  principles, 
laid  down  by  the  chief  justice,  excluded  all  idea 
that  this  was  a niratieal  capture.  It  was  then  a 
seizure  jure  belli,  and  the  rights  of  war  a'-e  neces- 
sarily commensurate  with  the  power  of  m-intaining 

opeilv  and  solemnly,  more  especially  upon  the 
h*gh  seas;  the  jurisdiction  of  which  isnot  susceptible 
of  that  demarcation  and  nppr  mriaion  which  takes  . 
place  on  the  t <n  1 This  cpnflict  has  long  heen 
carried  on  between  the  colony  and  parent  state. 
The  event  is  a>  least  doubtful- — it  is  on  both  sides, 
an  assertion  of  a supposed  existing  right,  and  nei- 
ther can  claim  of  a nation  to  whom  their  disputes 
| are  immaterial  any  act  of  interf  rence  which  may 
involve  it  in  a contest  with  the  victor.  Much  has 
been  said,  and  some  cases  and  opinions  cited  to 
shew  that  this  court  cannot  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence of  a revol  d colony,  until  that  recogniii-  * 
shall  have  proceeded  from  our  own  government  or 
the  parent  state.  There  was  a time  when  this  coun- 
try negociated  and  fought  to  maintain  a different 
doctrine — and  it.  will  be  recollected  that,  in  the 
opin'ovi  before  expressed,  I have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, in  this  case,  to  assert  a different  doctrine. 
But  as  the  doctrine  in  this  point,  is  no  where 
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laid  down  fully  to  rtiy  satisfaction,  I will  embrace 
this  opportunity,  to  state  briefly  my  views  of  this 
subject.  The  recognition  of  our  own  government, 
Whatever  be  the  state  of  fact,  removes  all  question 
or  doubt,  and  our  courts  must  consider  the  govern- 
ments thus  recognized,  as  independent — and  so  the 
recognization  of  the  parent  state  actually  produces 
a state  of  independence.  But  courts  exercising 
jurisdiction  of  international  law,  may  often  be 
called  upon  to  deduce  the  fact  of  national  inde- 
pendence from  history,  evidence  or  public  notoriety, 
where  there  has  been  no  formal  public  recognition. 
The  actual  possession  and  long  exercise  of  all  the 
attributes  of  a state  of  independence,  may  be 
legall)  resorted  to,  without  giving  just  cause  of 
umbrage  to  a nation  that  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  subjugate  a revolted  colony.  There  exists 
many  nations  at  this  day,  which  may  claim  of  courts 
of  international  law,  all  the  rights  of  independent 
nations  and  may  be  judicially  recognized  as  such, 
notwithstanding  no  act  of  government  has  acknow- 
ledged them  in  that  capacit  y;  and  some  which  hold 
it  altogether  by  the  sword,  which  acquires  it  when 
the  parent  state  relinquishes  the  conflict,  or  plainly 
evinces  an  inability  to  pursue  it  with  success.  I 
should  say  her  recognition  in  words  is  unnecessary, 
and  should  our  own  government  ever  exercise,  to- 
wards a revolted  colony,  those  acts  of  comity  or 
communication,  which  are  known  and  practised  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  I should  consider  all 
positive  explicit  recognition  as  unnecessary  to  sup 
port  the  claims  of  such  states,  to  a judicial  recogni- 
tion. The  est  ablishment  of  many  such  facts  would, 
in  my  estimation,  supercede  the  necessity  of  ex- 
plicit'official  recognition.  Our  own  courts  have  in 
several  instances  been  called  on  to  express  opinions 
on  this  subject,  and  although  the  opinions  which 
they  have  expressed,  may  in  their  language  appear 
very  general,  yet  that  language  has  always  been 
used  in  reference  to  cases  in  which  the  conflict  was 
actually  k^pt  up.  In  ■the  case  of  Palmer,  the  chief 
justice  has  expressly  limited  his  observations  to 
such  a ease,  flagrante  bello;  it  is  a question  of  policy; 
there  is  an  actual  absence  of  such  evidence  as  a 
court  of  justice  can  act  upon,  and  the  question  is 
altogether  one  on  which  the  executive  or  legisla- 
tive power  is  called  to  act  Decree  reversed,  pro- 
perty restored,  and  libel  dismissed  with  costs. 

The  drcrele  of  judge  Johnson,  in  the  case  of  the 
Spanish  schooner  Concepcion , was  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court,  at  Washington. 


Respecting  Salvage. 

THOM  THE  BET.IOCKATIC  PRESS. 

JWr.  Binns — I enclose  you  an  unpublished  authen- 
tic copy  of  an  opinion  of  Judge  Johnson , delivered 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  May  last.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  the  ra^ge  taken  by  the  judge,  in- 
volve some  very  important  legal  principles  which 
it  is  very  desirable,  at  this  time,  should  be  more 
generally  known. 

W.  B.  Finch,  et  al.  p 

w.  }»Claim  for  salvage. 

The  Maria  Josepha  and  cargo.  J 
Questions  of  salvage  are  always  questions  of  the 
most  disagreeable  kind:  In  vain  the  mind  looks  for 
relief,  in  its  anxiety  to  do  justice,  by  seeking  the 
atd  of  fixed  rules  and  principles.  Such  questions 
are  addressed  exclusively  to  discretion,  and  that 
discretion  must  move  in  a range  to  which  there  are 
no  defined  limits-  This  is  at- ended  with  another 
embarrassing  circumstance.  It  is  impossible  to  se- 
parate the  question  of  salvage  from  that  which 
must  finally  dispose  of  the  residue  of  this  vessel  and 


cargo.  The  same  rule  cannot  be  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  both  parties  claimants.  If  the  residue 
ought  to  be  restored  to  the  Spanish  claimant,  then 
no  salvage  can  be  demanded;  if  the  treaty  applies 
to  the  case,  or  if  it  does  not  apply,  then  much  high- 
er salvage  ought  to  be  paid,  than  if  it  be  adjudged 
to  the  captor.  The  principal  question  in  the  case, 
then,  is  forced  upon  me  before  I can  dispose  of  that 
salvage;  and  here  I cannot  hesitate  on  the  decision 
that  must  be  made.  The  law  of  nations  requires  of 
the  United  States  the  observation  of  strict  neutra- 
lity between  the  belligerents.  Flagrante  bello,  no 
neutral  nation  is  bound  to  pursue  a course  of  con- 
duct that  may,  ultimately,  embroil  it  with  the  vic- 
tor. We  found  the  property  in  possession  of  one 
of  the  belligerents,  and  we  are  bound  to  leave  it 
there.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  we  see  a state  of 
open  war  existing  between  two  powers  who  are 
able  to  maintain  it.  The  question  of  right  is  with 
the  god  of  armies.  This  is  no  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Buenos  Ayres;  it  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  a fact  known  to  all  the  world,  and  admitted 
by  the  claimant  himself — that  of  a state  of  open 
war  between  Spain  and  one  of  her  colonies — this 
is  the  most  solemn  and  notorious  act  by  which  na- 
tions can  exhibit  their  independence  to  the  rest  of 
the  world;  and,  whilst  the  struggle  continues,  other 
nations  are  not  at  liberty  to  distinguish  between 
fact  and  right.  Under  these  impressions,  I award 
one-fifth  of  the  nett  proceeds  to  the  libellant;  con- 
vinced that,  had  the  captors  been  consulted  at  the 
time  the  vessel  was  taken  charge  of,  they  would 
have  freely  given  that  proportion  to  secure  the  rest 
— and  that  the  libellants  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  service  rendered. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I feel  myself 
called  on  to  make  a remark;  that  is,  the  effect  of 
the  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
The  sixth  article  has  no  bearing  on  the  case.  The 
object  of  that  article  is  the  protection  of  the  ves- 
sels or  effects  of  Spanish  subjects  from  seizure,  at 
the  time  of  their  being  within  our  jurisdiction. 
Nor  does  the  case  come  under  the  9th  article, 
since,  in  whatever  light  Spain  may  think  proper  to 
consider  the  cruisers  of  her  enemy,  they  are  not  pi- 
rates in  the  view  of  other  nations;  and  as  to  the  se- 
cond section  of  the  I4th  article,  it  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  restitution  of  property  captured  by 
citizens  who  have  accepted  commissions  to  cruise 
against  Spain.  The  provisions  are,  that  no  citizen 
shall  accept  such  a commission,  and  that  he  who 
accepts  such  a commission  shall  be  punished  as  a 
pirate.  In  a government  of  laws,  every  thing  has 
been  done  which  good  faith  required  to  be  done. 
Laws  have  been  passed  and  our  courts  are  open  for 
the  punishment  of  such  as  accept  of  commissions 
under  the  enemy  of  Spain.  But  information  must 
be  lodged  and  evidence  produced,  before  it  can  be 
required  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  punish  those 
offenders.  For  any  thing  farther  Spain  must  depend 
upon  the  vigilance,  activity  and  intelligence  of  her 
agents;  and  in  no  case  is  it,  or  can  it  be  made,  an 
addition  to  the  punishment  of  such  offenders,  that 
the  property  shall  be  restored,  unless  the  United 
States  may  be  made  liable  for  indemnity;  for  when 
the  capture  is  made,  the  property  is  vested  in  the 
government  that  grants  the  commission.  It  is  the 
seizure  of  the  state  and  not  of  the  individuals. 

In  the  case  before  us,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  San  Martin  privateer  was  fitted  out  in  the  U. 
States.  She  has,  indeed  very  improperly,  recruited 
her  crew  within  our  limits;  and  every  individual 
concerned  in  that  transaction  will  be  punished,  if 
prosecuted,  But  all  the  world  knows  that  th« 
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Arbitrary  exertion  of  power  is  unknown  to  the  ge- 
nius of  our  Constitution,  and  all  that  any  state  can 
expect  of  the  United  States,  is  that  adequate  laws 
should  be  passed  to  punish  and  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  such  acts.  When  acts  are  done  in  eva- 
sion of  those  laws,  unless  the  government  can  be 
charged  with  winking  at  those  evasions,  it  is  not 
liable  to  indemnify  Spain  for  such  captures — and 
our  courts  of  justice  cannot,  on  that  ground,  vio 
late  the  obligation  of  neutrality  by  seizing  and  re- 
storing prizes  that  have  been  made  by  either  party. 

[Signed]  WM.  JOHNSON. 


A Whale  is  a Fish? 

VROM  THE  NEW  rOHK  EVEHINCi  POST. 

At  a late  Mayor’s  court  came  on  for  trial  the  case 
of  Maurice,  inspector  of  oil,  vs.  Judd,  a vender, 
which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  turned  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  a whale  is  a fish?  To  support  the  ne- 
gative, the  learned  Dr.  Mitchell  was  sworn,  and  a 
number  of  persons  not  so  learaed;  while,  on  the 
other  side,  a number  of  witnesses,  equally  respect- 
able, testified  that  they  had  always  been  accustom- 
ed, during  their  whole  lives,  to  consider  every  in- 
habitant of  the  great  deep,  and  which  could  not 
live  upon  land,  as  fishes,  and  the  whale  among  the 
rest.  It  consumed  nearly  three  days  in  settling  the 
question — all  the  sellers  of  oil  being  one  way  of 
swearing,  and  all  the  buyers  another— and,  perhaps, 
the  jury  might  have  been  puzzled  until  this  time, 
had  not  the  learned  Dr.  Mitchell,  unfortunately, 
quoted  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  The  doctor  remarked,  that  it  is  there  said, 
that  “God  created  whales,  and  every  living  crea 
ture  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly:”  from  which  he  inferred  that  the  whale 
was  a separate  creation  from  fishes.  This  put  the 
other  side  upon  the  same  track;  who  found  a text 
in  the  old  testament,  which  states  that  “Jonah  was 
in  the  belly  of  the  fish  three  days  and  three  nights,,’ 
and  in  the  new,  that  “Jonah  was  three  days  in  the 
•whale's  belly.”  Putting  the  two  together,  they 
proved  that  a whale  was  a fish,  according  to  scrip- 
ture authority:  besides,  they  said  that  the  doctor’s 
text,  if  it  proved  any  thing  in  the  case,  would 
prove  too  much;  as  it  would  equally  prove  that  a 
whale  was  not  a “living  creature.”  Finally,  the 
jury,  by  their  verdict,  decided  that  a -whale  is  a 
[fish.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  we  are  told  by  the  facetious 
Peter  Pindar,  once  made  an  experiment,  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  fleas  were  not  lobsters,  by  boiling 
them,  to  see  if  they  would  not  turn  red,  but  the 
result  disappointing  his  expectations,  he  is  made  by 
the  poet  to  exclaim  peevishly, 

“Fleas  are  not  lobsters,  d n their  souls.” 

A report  of  this  funny  trial  is  preparing  by  Mr. 
Sampson,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 


Case  of  Seduction. 

Petersburg , Va.  Sept.  8. — The  following  singu- 
lar incident,  we  are  assured  by  a respectable  friend, 
occurred  a short  time  since,  between  a young  gen- 
tleman and  young  lady,  in  an  adjacent  county. 
The  parties  both  possessed  a small  property,  were 
of  respectable  connections,  and  had  been  for  some- 
time engaged  to  be  married.  But  some  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  having  opposed  and  retarded 
their  union,  they  were,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  in 
duced  by  their  warm  and  confiding  affections,  to 
anticipate  the  event;  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  such  manners,  a fine  child  was  born  unto  them. 
The  lover  now  becoming  indifferent  and  neglectful, 


and  apparently  disregarding  his  smemn  viw,  the 
unhappy  girl  was  advised  to  swear  the  child  to 
him,  as  well  to  obtain  its  maintainance,  as  to  ex- 
pose the  circumstances,  which  had  led  to  her  cala- 
mity. She  was  required  to  appear  in  court,  to 
depose  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  father.  She 
was  young  and  beautiful,  her  appearance,  sorrowful 
and  interesting,  her  deportment  perfectly  modest 
and  correct — free  from  any  affi  cted  sensibility  and 
devoid  of  all  forwardness.  After  being  sworn, 
she  stated  that  “she  bad  only  to  say  that  Mr. 

was  the  father  of  her  child;  if  other  tes  imony 

was  required,  it  could  be  obtained  from  witnesses 
who  were  now  present.”  The  attorney  for  the 
commonwealth  remarked  “you  are  positive,  ma- 
dam, that  Mr. is  the  father  of  your  child?” 

“Ves,  sir,  it  is  impossible  that  any  other  person 
could  have  been.”  Never  did  a woman  excite  a 

more  general  sympathy,  than  Miss did  at  this 

moment.  You  might  see,  through  her  eyes,  the 
inward  agonies  of  those  finer  feelings,  which  were 
repressed  with  so  much  dignity,  but  which  excited 
such  universal  respect  and  commisseration.  A so- 
lemn pause  of  some  moments  ensued.  Those  who 
had  gathered  around  to  leer  and  to  laugh,  invo- 
luntarily sacrificed  their  intentions  to  the  more 
generous  feelings  of  our  nature.  At  length,  one 
of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  ventured  to  ask 
her  a question;  one  which,  on  similar  occasion  , 
would  have  hardly  been  deemed  improper. 

But  “the  age  of  chivalry  was  not  gone;” — the- 
the  whole  bar  were  ready  to  resent  “even  a look 
that  should  threaten  her  with  insult.”— A gallant 
>oung  gentleman  instantly  rose  to  protest  against 
the  question;  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  case;  but 
it  was  impossible  for**  his  heart  to  be  cold,  or  liis 
tongue  to  be  wordless”  on  such  an  occasion;  every 
feeling  of  bis  soul  was  aroused,  and  impelled  hina 
to  denounce  the  course  which  was  about  to  be 
pursued. — The  attorney  for  the  commonwealth,  m 
his  accustomed  eloquence,  gave  vent  to  his  love 
and  tenderness  for  the  sex  — A third  gentleman, 
of  a good  old  age  and  retiring  from  the  labors  ot‘ 
the  law,  next  arose — and  with  all  his  well  earned 
influence,  declared  in  the  generous  enthusiasm  of 
his  nature,  his  reprobation  of  the  man,  who  could 
first  betray  an  amiable  and  beautiful  woman,  and 
then  cause  her  sorrows  and  sufferings  to  be  sport- 
ed with  in  a court  of  justice.  The  worthy  counsel, 
whose  ill-fated  question  had  brought  forth  these 
bursts  of  indignant  eloquence,  seemed  not  to  know 
what  he  had  done,  or  what  !ie  should  say;  his  co- 
adjutor, however,  made  an  apologetic  explanation 
tor  him,  complimented,  in  a handsome  sirain,  the 
ardor  and  eloquence  of  the  volunteers,  who  had 
enlisted  under  tile  banners  of  the  unfortunate  fair; 
in  feeling  terms  commisserated  her  affliction,  and 
declared  he  was  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  who 
would  give  it  the  slenderest  additional  pur.g.  In 
this  state  of  things,  a friend  of  the  defendant  stated 
to  him,  that  he  “was  bound  by  every  fueling  and 
principle  that  could  bind  a m n of  honor,  to  marry 
that  girl.”  The  man  immediately  declared,  he 
was  perfectly  willing  and  always  intended  it. 

This  declaration  was  instantly  communicated  to 
another  counsel,  who,  (altho*,  from  the  mere  want 
of  an  opportunity,  he  had  not  spoken,)  had  been 
manifesting  no  ordinary  solicitude  on  the  subject. 
He  requested  a pause  in  the  proceedings— the  girl 
and  her  mother  were  called  out  and  consulted — 
the  former,  declared  that  she  hud  loved  Mr.  — — 

(more  than  she  could  ever  love  any  man  again, 
and  that  if  his  former  feelings  towards  lier  were 
unchanged,  she  would  still  marry  him.  He  was 
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then  consulted,  and  declared  his  unabated  attach- 
ment; and  his  entire  confidence  in  her  virtues  and 
affections.  The  gentlemen  who  had  thus  inter 
ceded,  insisted  then,  that  as  the  affair  had  been 
thus  public,  its  ermination  should  be  public  and 
instantaneous.  In  a few  moments,  but  with  some 
opposition  by  the  father  of  the  young  lady,  this 
course  was  agreed  upon.  They  then  all  returned 
into  the  court;  the  recent  reconciliation  and  adjust- 
ment were  announced  and  explained;  their  kind 
mediator  addressing  each  of  them,  earnestly  charg- 
ed them  not  to  marry,  unless  they  knew  and  felt 
that  their  confidence  and  affections  were  unabated 
and  unchanged.  This  being  declared,  and  a re- 
spectable clergyman  being  present,  a license  was 
issued,  and  the  young  couple  were  legally  and 
solemnly  united,  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony, 
before  Almighty  God,  “and  in  the  presence  of  this 
worshipful  court.”* 


Religious  Obligations. 

Glasgow,  ( Scotland J April  9.  During  the  trial 
of  a horse  cause,  at  the  Leicester  assizes,  last  week, 
a Mr.  Davenport,  a surgeon,  was  examined  as  fol- 
lows, by  Mr.  Clark,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff: 

Mr.  Clark— Have  you  been  examined  as  a wit- 
ness before?  I have.  You  know  then  the  religious 
obligations  of  an  oath?  I do. 

Do  you  consider  the  oath  which  you  have  taken 
as  binding  upon  you,  to  speak  the  whole  truth?  I 
do. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  holy  scriptures?  I believe 
in  sin. 

I ask  you,  sir,  do  you  believe  in  the  scriptures 
upon  which  you  have  just  sworn  to  speak  the  truth? 
I do  not  believe  in  every  part  of  th^m. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ? — Wit- 
ness to  the  learned  judge:  My  lord,  am  I obliged  to 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughn.  My  lord,  I apprehend 
the  witness  is  not  obliged  to  answer  such  inter;  o 
gatories. 

Mr.  Baron  Garrow.  As  you  have  taken  the  ob- 
jection, it  is  my  duty  to  say  he  is  not.  I should 
not,  hov/ever,  have  prevented  him  from  giving  an 
answer  if  he  had  chosen,  because  the  answer  might 
have  vindicated  him  from  the  imputation  which 
the  question  conveyed.  But,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  answer,  whether  he  declared  himself  to 
be  a believer  in  every  part  of  the  holy  scriptures 
or  not,  I should , in  my  address  to  the  jury,  have  said , 
that  his  belief  or  disbelief  in  these  matters  should  not 
impeach  his  testimony.  He  might  be  equally  disposed 
to  tell  the  truth,  whatever  were  his  religious  opi 
nions.  If,  however,  Mr.  Davenport  had  the  mis- 
fortune not  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  he 
did,  he  would  advise  him  to  be  more  sparing  of 
bis  declarations  on  that  subject;  as  such  opinions 
delivered  from  a person  whom  it  must  be  sup 
posed  had  passed  through  a regular  education, 
might  have  a very  mischievous  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  ignorant  persons. 


Fat  not  Tallow. 

FROM  AN  ENGLISH  MAGAZINE  OF  1817. 
Wiltshire  Assizes. — A;  the  assizes,  II.  Maidment, 
aged  24,  was  indicted  for  stealing  89  lbs  of  tallow, 
the  property  of  Francis  Webb,  of  Mere.  It  was 
stated  that  Webb  had  recently  received  a great 

*An  appropriate  interpolation  in  the  marriage 

ceremony. 


deal  of  tallow,  from  which  th^  quantity  mentioned 
in  the  indictment  had  been  taken.  It  being  declar- 
ed that  the  prisoner  had  no  counsel,  the  judge  very 
cheerfully  became  his  advocate. 

Judge  Abbot,  for  the  prisoner. — How  do  you- 
know,  Webb,  that  you  lost  just  89  lb.  of  tallow? 

t am  sure  of  it,  my  lord. 

I want  to  be  sure  of  it  too;  do  you  keep  an  account 
of  what  you  receive,  or  what  you  use? 

No,  my  lord. 

What,  no  book,  in  which  you  minute  down  youf 
goods? 

Yes,  my  lord,  I keep  a day-book. 

Well,  that  is  what  I wanted;  and  did  you  in  this 
book  make  any  entry  of  the  tallow  received,  or 
taken  from  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making  candles? 

No,  my  lord,  for  it  was  not  fit  to  make  candles  of. 

No!  not  fit  to  make  candles  of!  why  then,  manfl 
it  was  not  tallow? 

Yes,  it  was  my  lord. 

Then  why  not  fit  to  make  candles? 

Because,  my  lord,  it  was  not  run  into  tallow. 

Not  run  into  tallow? 

No,  my  lord. 

Why,  then,  it  must  be  fat,  and  not  tallow. 

Yes,  my  lord. 

A>i!  that's  very  well.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
fsaid  the  learned  judge)  you  find  by  the  pro- 
secutors own  evidence,  that  you  must  acquit  the 
prisoner.  This  man  charges  the  prisoner  with 
stealing  tallow.  The  prosecutor  is  a tallow-chand- 
ler; ar.d  yet,  gentlemen,  you  hear  from  this  tallow- 
chandler's  mouth,  that  he  does  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  tallow  and  fat! 

Acquitted. 


United  States  Revenue  Laws. 

FROM  THE  AMERICAN  WATCHMAN 

DISTRICT  OF  DELAWARE* 

The  United  States  of  America') 

vs.  > Libel. 

The  sloop  Pitt,  her  tackle,  &c.J 

Libel  for  entering  a port  of  the  United  States, 
against  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress,  entitled, 
“an  act  concerning  navigation;”  passed  on  18th 
April,  1818.  Process  returnable'  at  Dover,  16th 
November.  1818. 

Same ")  Libel  for  same  cause 

■vs.  ! &c.  Ike.  process  at 

The  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  ; time  and  place  afore- 
laden  on  board  the  sloop  Pitt.  J said. 

These  cases,  on  fhe  preliminary  question  of  the 
right  of  the.  claimants  to  a delivery  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo  on  stipulated  bonds,  were  argued  before 
Fisher,  district  judge,  by  Mr.  Read,  district  at- 
torney, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
Mr.  Rodney,  on  the  part  of  the  claimants. 

As  the  judge  briefly  recites  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  in  the  opinion  here  given,  they  are  omitted 
in  their  proper  place. 

November  17,  1818. 

Fisher,  district  judge:— The  case  now  before 
this  court  arises  on  two  libels  filed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  against  the  sloop  Pitt,  (a  British 
bottom)  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture;  and  also 
against  her  cargo,  consisting  of  46,000/fo.  of  cocoa, 
a small  number  of  raw  hides,  and  seventy  sticks  or 
pieces  of  fwstick.  These  libels  are  instituted  upon 
an  act  of  congress  of  the  18th  of  April  last,  entitled 
‘an  act  concerning  navigation.*  The  act  was  passed 
with  a view  to  exclude  from  the  country,  after  the 
30th  of  September  last,  all  vessels  owned  by  Bri- 
tish subjects,  arriving  from  a colony  which,  by  the 
British  navigation  laws,  is  closed  against  vessels 
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owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  case 
of  its  violation,  the  act  inflicts  a forfeiture  of  ves- 
sel and  cargo. 

In  these  cases  claims  have  been  put  in  by  Messrs. 
Lewis,  Haven  and  Co.  merchants  of  Philadelphia, 
the  consignees  of  the  sloop  and  cargo  against  which 
the  prosecutions  are  instituted.  A preliminary 
question,  of  great  importance,  is  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  this  court,  on  a motion  made  by  the 
claimants'  counsel,  praying  an  order  for  the  delivery 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  on  bondsfor  their  apnraised 
value. — To  me  it  is  a subject  of  regret,  that  this 
question  lias  not  arisen  in  some  other  district,  and 
been  decided  by  a judge,  to  whose  opinion  the 
Utmost  deference  would  have  been  paid.  As,  how- 
ever, this  has  not  occurred,  I must  tread  the 
unbeaten  path,  and  dispose  of  the  question  to  the 
besi  of  my  ability  and  judgment. 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
that  if  the  proper  y in  the  present  instance  be  de- 
livered, the  spirit  of  the  law,  whizh  goes  to  exclude 
British  bottoms  arriving  from  prohibited  ports,  will 
be  effectually  defeated;  that  the  defective  appraise- 
ments of  the  property  will  be  an  encourugment  to 
vessels  of  this  description  to  enter  our  ports,  and 
that  thus  the  navigation  act  will  be  set  at  definance, 
and  become  a dead  letter;  that  if  the  property  be 
perishable,  which  is  admitted  in  the  present  case, 
a sale  of  it  ought  to  be  ordered  by  this  court,  and 
the  proceeds  of  such  sale  should  be  retained  in 
court  in  usumjus  habentis ; that  the  cases  of  delivery 
heretofore  allowed  by  ;be  practice  of  this  court, 
were  between  the  United  States  and  their  revenue 
officers,  and  our  own  citizens,  and  are  distinguish* 
able  from  tire  prosecutions  which  may  arise  under 
the  navigation  act,  framed  as  it  is,  to  shut  our  ports 
effectually  against  those  British  colonies  which  our 
vessels  are  not  permitted  to  enter,  by  the  laws  of 
trade  of  the  British  government. 

The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  is 
that  it  would  be  against  equity  to  enforce  a sale  of 
property,  which  may  have  arrived  innocently  in  our 
ports,  that  such  a course  would  be  presuming  an 
intention  to  violate  our  law,  when  in  fact,  no  such 
intention  had  actually  existed;  that  the  practice  of 
this  court  has  heretofore  been  in  accordance  with 
the  claimants’  motion  for  a delivery  of  the  property, 
and  in  cases  too,  of  goods  prohibited  by  our  restric- 
tive laws,  and  not  dutiable  under  any  statute  of  con- 
gress; that  the  goods  in  the  present  case  are 
dutiable,  provided  they  do  not  arrive  from  port*; 
prohibited  to  our  ci’izens  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
navigation  of  the  British  government,  and  that  the 
fourth  section  of  the  act,  on  which  the  present 
libels  are  founded,  recognizes  the  provisions  and 
proceedings  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Uni  led 
States,  from  the  inception  to  the  close  of  the  pro- 
secutions, which  may  be  instituted  under  it. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  we  are  exercis- 
ing the  powers  of  a court  of  admiralty  on  the 
instance  side  of  it,  which  generally,  and  perhaps 
always,  proceeds  in  rem . We  are  now  in  a course 
of  proceeding  against  a thing,  that  is  prohibited 
from  entering  our  ports,  by  our  navigation  act. 
The  confiscation  or  restoration  of  this  rem  or  thing, 
will  eventually  be  the  subject  ef  our  consideration 
and  decree,  when  the  case  shall  be  heard  upon  its 
merits.  The  question  at  present,  therefore  is, 
shall  we  receive  in  court  a substitute  for  this  thing, 
or  shall  we  retain  and  order  it  for  sale,  for  the  use 
of  the  party,  in  whom  the  right  may  ultimately  be 
decided? 

It  was  the  practice  of  this  court  and  of  all  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
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late  war,  to  deliver  vessels  and  cargoes  on  stipula- 
tion bonds,  or  on  the  claimant  giving  what  is  called 
in  the  books  upon  admiralty  practice,  a JUle  jmsory 
caution.  The  Delaware  district  led  the  way  to  this 
practice,  by  the  introductory  decree  in  the  case  of 
the  Good-Friends,  Stephen  Girard  claimant.  The 
decree  in  that  case  became  th?  law  of  ihe  country 
(in  prosecutions  under  the  restrictive  laws)  by  its 
adoption  in  every  district  of  the  union.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  found  in  our  restrictive  laws,  either 
favoring  or  disallowing  such  a course,  but  it  was 
viewed  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  admiralty 
practice  of  England,  on  the  instance,  and  very  fre- 
quently on  the  prize  side  of  that  court.  This  prac- 
tice was  there  adopted,  as  far  back  as  the  11th  of 
April,  1730,  as  appears  from  Marriott's  forms,  p.  5; 
seea  decree  for  delivery  on  bond,  ifl  same  authority, 
p.  221,  2,  3.  How  much  longer  the  delivery  of 
vessels  and  cargoes  on  bond  had  been  adopted  by 
the  English  admiralty,  I have  not  now  the  means  of 
ascertaining,  since  the  first  order  of  the  kind,  with- 
in my  research,  is  the  one  first  above  cited.  But 
I was  of  opinion,  in  the  case  of  the  Good-Friends, 
and  I still  retain  the  same  opinion,  that  that  part  of 
the  89th  section  of  the  collection  law,  relating  to 
delivery  on  bond,  was  framed  with  a view  to  what 
had  been  understood  to  be  the  usual  course  of  ad- 
miralty practice.  I could  discover  nothing  in  the 
cases  commonly  called  the  Amelia  Island  cases,  or 
in  any  prosecution  arising  under  the  restrictive 
laws,  which  ought  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  ordinary  seizure  and  prosecution  under  the 
revenue  laws  of  this  country.  It  was  under  this 
conviction,  that  this  court  formed  its  decree  for 
delivery  on  bond,  in  the  case  of  the  Good-Friends. 
The  court  was  strengthened  in  its  decision  of  that 
case,  by  the  authority  of  the  case  of  Jennings  vs. 
Carson,  4Cranch,  23.  In  that  case  C.  J Marshall, 
in  speaking  of  the  constitution  and  character  of  a 
court  of  admiralty,  remarks  as  follows — “The  pro- 
ceedings of  that  court  ar einrem,  and  'heir sentences 
act  on  the  thing  itself.  They  decide  who  has  the 
right  and  they  order  its  delivery  to  the  party  hav- 
ing the  right.  The  libellant  and  claimant  are  both 
actors.  They  both  demand  from  the  court  the 
thing  in  contest.  It  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  to  the  practice  of  courts, 
to  leave  the  thing  in  possession  of  either  of  the 
parties,  ■ without  security,  ivhi.e  the  contest  is  depend - 
ihg.  If  the  practice  of  a court  of  admiralty  should 
not  place  the  thing  in  the  custody  of  it 9 officers, 
it  would  be  essential  to  justice  that  security  should 
be  demanded  of  the  libellant  to  have  it  forthcoming 
to  answer  the  order  of  the  court.”  From  the 
foregoing  authority,  it  is  conceded,  that  the  power 
of  the  court  may  be  exercised,  in  ordering  a deli- 
very of  property,  on  security,  -while  the  contest  is  de- 
pending 

Does  the  navigation  act  contain  any  provision 
oy  which  the  practice  of  the  courts  should  be  re- 
modelled, or  in  any  wise  altered,  in  relation  to 
delivery  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes  on  stipulated 
bonds?  I he  spirit  of  the  act  is,  no  doubt,  as  has 
been  contended,  to  exclude  Btilish  bottoms  from 
our  ports,  i. . case  such  bottoms  came  from  colonies 
interdicted  to  the  civizens  of  this  country.  But 
how  will  the  spirit  of  this  act  be  infringed  by  this 
court  pursuing  a practice,  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  every  district  in  the  union,  and  which 
practice  congress  has  not  modified  or  abolished,  by 
uny  provision  of  the  navigation  ac.?  H ,d  a new 
course  been  prescribed,  this  court  would  consider 
itself  bound  to  conform  to  legislative  direction, 
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founded  on  & practice  adopted  upon  much  and  able 
discussion,  and  after  mature  rf  flection.-— The  only 
argument  attempted  to  be  given,  why  the  spirit  of 
the  act  Will  be  eluded  by  a delivery  on  bond,  is 
that  defective  appraiseme;  ts  will  be  made,  and 
tin  t they  will  operate  its  so  many  encouragements 
to  the  introduction  of  future  vessels,  in  violation 
of  the  act.  To  this  argument,  1 respectfully  reply, 
that  if  defective  or  improper  appraisements  should 
be  made,  this  court  will  be  ever  ready  to  afford 
that  redress  which  is  amply  within  its  power; 
namely,  by  setting  aside  appraisements  and  appoint, 
ing  new  appraisers  as  often  as  corrupution  or  mis- 
conduct may  have  exhibited  an  inadequate  estimate 
of  the  property  A vigilance  of  this  kind  will  always 
secure  an  ample  substitute  for  the  thing  proceeded 
against,  which  will  remain  within  the  power  of  the 
court,  to  respond  to  the  United  States,  for  the  breach 
of  their  statute,  made  by  the  lawless  intrusion  of  a 
vessel  of  a prohibited  character. 

But  will  it  be  equitable  to  order  the  sale  of  a ves- 
sel and  cargo,  when  possibly  she  might  have  enter- 
ed our  waters  without  any  intention  of  violating 
the  navigation  act?  might  not  a sale  operate  as  a 
premature  penalty  on  an  innocent  person,  and  a 
decree  of  restoration  remit  to  him  the  scanty  pro- 
ceeds of  a hurried  sale  of  his  property?— While  in 
the  case  of  a condemnation,  the  bonds  will  afford  to 
the  prosecution  ample  amends  for  the  violation  of 
a public  and  beneficial  law. 

Lastly,  this  court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fourth 
section  of  the  navigation  act,  recognizing  as  it  does, 
the  course  of  proceeding  prescribed  by  the  revenue 
laws,  in  terms  at  once  broad  and  comprehensive, 
(and  inclusively  too  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  o<  the  prosecution)  impliedly  at  least,  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  89th  sec.  of  the  collection  law 
In  relation  to  the  delivery  on  appraisement  and 
bond,  and  as  nothing  restrictive  of  any  practice  of 
the  judiciary,  heretofore  existing  on  the  subject  of 
delivery  on  bonds,  is  discoverable  in  the  navigation 
act,  the  inference  is  a fair  one,  that  no  alteration  of 
such  practice  was  in  the  contemplation  of  congress 
when  the  act  was  passed. 

The  decree  of  this  court,  therefore,  is  that  the 
sloop  Pitt,  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture, 
together  with  her  cargo,  be  delivered  to  the 
claimants,  on  their  securing  duties  payable  by 
law,  entering  into  bonds  to  respond  the  appraised 
value,  &.c.  &c. 


The  City  of  London — l&th  Century. 

The  following  “description  of  toe  most  honora- 
ble city  of  London,*’  was  originally  written  in  La- 
tin, by  William  Fitz  Stephen,  who  died  in  1191. 
It  was  translated  early  in  the  18  ih  century,  and  is 
the  oldest  description  of  London  extant.  Fiiz 
S iephen  was  a monk  of  Canterbury,  and  was  present 
when  archbishop  Bucket  was  murdered  at  the  altar 
of  the  Cathedral.  In  the  account  which  he  pub 
lished  of  the  murder  of  the  archbisliop,  he  took 
occasion  to  introduce  this  very  curiuus  description 
of  the.  capital  of  England.  In  the  hope  of  giving 
additional  interest  to  the  description  we  shall  sub 
join  a few  notes,  generally  with  a view  of  contrast- 
ing the  state  of  London  in  the  reign  or  Henry  11 
with  what  it  is  in  the  reign  of  George  111  Coiqu- 
houi.’s  Police  of  London,  is  a work  of  considerable 
merit  and  great  industry. 

In  less  than  six  centuries,  a desire  to  ascertain 
the  present  condition,  trade,  police,  manners,  8tc. 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  w ill  lead  to  much  cu- 
rious research,  and  the  result  will  excite  as  much 


astonishment  in  the  minds  of  posterity,  as  is  now 
excited  on  reading  the  account  of  London,  left  us 
by  the  monk  of  Canterbury. — [Democratic  Press. 

The  situation  thereof  Amongst  the  nol  le  cities 
of  the  world,  honored  by  fame,  the  city  of  London 
is  the  one  principal  seat  in  the  kingdom  of  England, 
whose  renown  is  spread  abroad  very  far;  but  she 
transported  her  wares  and  commodities  much  far- 
ther, and  advanced  her  head  so  much  the  higher. 
Happy  she  is  in  the  wholesomeness  of  the  air,  in 
the  Christian  religion,  her  munitions  also,  and 
strength,  the  nature  of  her  situation,  the  honor  of 
her  citizens,  the  chastity  of  her  matrons.  Very 
pleasant  also  in  her  sports  and  passtime,  and  re- 
plenished with  honorable  personages,  all  which  I 
think  meet  proper  severally  to  consider. 

Temperateness  of  the  air.  In  this  place  the  calm- 
ness of  the  air  doth  molify  men’s  minds,  not  cor- 
rupting them  with  venereal  lusts,  bat  preserving 
them  from  savage  and  rude  behaviour,  and  sea- 
soning their  inclinations  with  a more  kind  and  free 
temper. 

Of  the  Christian  religion  there.  There  is  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  a bishop’s  see;  it  was  formerly 
a metropolitan,  and  it  is  thought,  shall  recover  the 
said  dignity  again,  if  the  citizens  shall  return  back 
into  the  island;  except,  perhaps,  the  archiepisco- 
pal  title  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  his  bodily 
presence,  do  perpetuate  this  honor  to  Canterbury, 
where  now  his  reliques  are.  But  seeing  St.  Tho- 
mas hath  graced  both  these  cities,  namely,  London 
with  his  birth,  and  Canterbury  with  his  death,  one 
place  may  allege  more  against  the  other,  in  respect 
of  the  sight  of  that  saint,  with  the  accession  of  ho- 
liness. Now,  concerning  the  worship  of  God  in 
the  Christian  faith;  there  are  in  London  and  the 
suburbs  13  greater  conventual  churches,  besides 
26  lesser  parish  churches:  [39  churches  in  all.]* 

Of  the  strength  and  site  of  the  city.  It  hath  on 
the  eastern  part  a strong  palatine,  very  large  and 
very  strong:  whose  court  and  walls  rise  up  from  a 
deep  foundation;  the  mortar  is  tempered  with  the 
blood  of  beasts.^  On  the  west  are  two  castles  well 
fenced.  The  wall  of  the  city  is  high  and  great, 
continued  with  seven  gates,  which  are  made  dou- 
ble, and  on  the  north,  distinguished  with  turrets  by 
spaces.*  Likewise  on  the  south,  London  hath  been 

*In  1810,  which  is  the  latest  account  of  London 
I have,  upon  which  I can  rely,  the  following  is 
given  as  a list  of  all  the  Christian  places  of  Worship 


in  London. 

Churches  of  the  established  religion,  109 

Chapels  of  do.  57 

Foreign  protestant  churches  and  chapels,  19 

Roman  catholic  chapels,  13 

Meeting  bouses  and  methodist  chapels  of  va- 
rious sects,  dissenting  from  the  established 
church,  13S 

Quaker  meetings.  6 

Making  340  public  places  of  worship. 


f Mr.  Johnson,  a builder  in  London,  in  1780  ob- 
tained a patent  for  a new  stucco  for  the  outside  of 
buildings,  the  improvement  was  the  mixing  up  of 
the  materials  with  blood.  Ttiis  is  another  lilustra- 
-ioo  of  the  truth  that  there  is  “nothing  new  under 
the  sun.” 

*The  walls  and  gates  of  London,  except  Temple 
Bar  gate,  have  i<ong  since  been  demolished.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall 
was  something  mJre  tiian  two  miles.  Originally 
there  were  but  tour  gates,  corresponding  with  the 
^reat  military  roads,  to  which  six  others  were 
aided,  as  new  roads  were  constructed. 
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inclosed  with  walls  and  towers,  bat  the  large  river 
of  Thames,  well  stored  with  fish,  and  in  which  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  by  continuance  of  time,  hath 
washed,  worn  away,  and  cast  down  those  walls 
Farther  above,  in  the  west  part,  the  king’s  palace 
is  eminently  seated  upon  the  same  river;  an  incom- 
parable building,  having  a wall  before  it  and  some 
bulwarks;  it  is  two  miles  from  the  city,  continued 
with  a suburb  full  of  people. 

Of  the  gardens  planted.  On  the  north  side  are 
fields  for  p asture,  and  open  meadows,  very  plea- 
sant; among  which  the  river  waters  do  flow,  and 
the  wheels  of  the  mills  are  turned  about  with  a 
delightful  noise.  Very  near  lieth  a large  forest  in 
which  are  woody  grove s of  mild  beasts;  in  thecoverts 
whereof  do  lurk  bucks  and  does,  wild  boars  and 
bulls. 

Of  the  fields.— The  arable  lands  are  no  hungry 
pieces  of  gravel  ground;  but  like  the  rich  fields  of 
Asia,  which  bring  plentiful  corn,  and  fill  the  barns 
of  those  that  till  them,  with  an  excellent  crop  of 
the  fruits  of  Ceres. 

Of  their  )Vtlls. — T re  are  also  about  London, 
on  the  north  of  the  suburbs,  choice  fountains  of 
water,  sweet,  whol°some  and  clear,  streaming 
forth  among  the  glistening  pebble  stones:  in  this 
number,  Holywell,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Clement’s 
well,  are  of  most  note,  and  frequented  above  the 
rest,  when  scholars  and  the  youth  of  the  city  take 
the  air  abroad  in  the  summer  evening  * 

Of  the  citizeus'  honor. — This  city  is  honored  with 
Iter  me  i,  graced  with  her  arms,  and  peopled  with  a 
multitude  of  inhabitants.  In  the  fatal  wars  under 
lung  Stephen,  there  went  out  to  muster,  men  fit 
fir  war,  esteemed  to  the  number  of  20,000  horse- 
men armed,  and  60,000  footmen.  The  citizens  of 
London  are  known  in  all  places,  and  respected 
libove  all  other  citizens  for  their  civil  demeanor, 
their  good  apparel,  their  table  awd  their  discourse. 

Of  the  chastity  of  their  matrons. — The  matrons  of 
this  city  may  be  paralleled  with  the  S ibine  women.f 

Of  their  schools. — In  London  three  famous  schools 
are  kept  at  three  principal  churches,  St.  Paul’s, 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  Martin’s,  which  they 
retain  by  privilege  and  ancient  digr.i  y;  yet,  for 
the  most  part,  by  favor  of  some  persons,  or  some 
teachers,  who  are  known  and  famed  far  their 
philosophy,  there  are  other  schools  upon  good  will 
and  sufferance.  Upon  the  holidays,  the  masters 
v ith  their  scholars  celebrate  assemblies  at  the 
festival  churches.  The  scholars  dispute  there  far 
exercise  sake;  some  use  demonstrations,  others 
topical  and  probable  argument;  some  practice 
enthymemes,  others  do  better  use  perfect  syllo- 
gisms; some  exercise  themselves  in  dispute  for 
ostentation,  which  is  practised  among  such  as 
a rive  together  for  victory:  others  dispute  for  truth, 
which  is  the  grace  of  perfection.  The  sophisters, 
which  are  di  semblers,  turn  verbalists,  and  are 
magnified  when  they  overfi  ;w  in  speech  and 
abundance  of  words:  some  also  are  entrapped  with 
deceitful  arguments.  Sometimes  certain  orators, 

•London  is  now,  and  has  long  been  supplied 
with  water,  by  means  of  leaden  pip  s.  The  new 
river  and  London  Bridge  water  woi  ks  supply  the 
city  with  great  regularity.  There  are  ab>u  170,000 
houses  into  which  the  water  is  conveye  1,  at  an 
average  expense  to  each  house,  of  less  than  two 
dollars  a year. 

jThis  is  a very  curious  compliment.  It  was, 
however,  written  many  hundred  years  before  L n- 
don  became  notorious  for  the  number  of  its  trials 
for  Crico.  Con. 


with  rhetorical  orations,  speak  handsomely  to 
persuade,  being  careful  to  observe  the  precepts  of 
«r%  who  omit  no  matter  contingent.  The  boys  of 
divers  schools  wrangle  together  in  versifying,  or 
canvas  the  principles  of  grammar,  or  dispute  ihe 
rules  of  the  prx'.  er,  perfect  and  future  tenses.  Some 
there  are  that  in  epigrams,  rhimes  and  verses,  use 
that  trivial  way  of  abuse.  These  do  freely  abuse 
their  fellows,  suppressing  their  names,  with  a 
f scennine  railing  liberty;  these  cast  out  most 
abusive  jests:  and  with  Socratical  witty  expres- 
sions, they  touch  the  vices  of  their  fellows,  or  per- 
haps of  their  superiors,  or  fall  upon  them  with  a 
satirical  bitterness,  and  with  bolder  reproaches 
than  is  fit.  The  hearers  prepared  for  laughter, 
make  themselves  merry  in  the  meantime. 

Horn  the  affuirs  of  the  city  are  disposed — The 
several  craftsmen,  the  several  sellers  of  wares  and 
workmen  for  hire,  all  are  dis  inguished  every 
morning  by  themselves,  in  their  places  as  well  as 
trades.  Besides,  there  is  ir  London  upon  the  river’s 
bank  a public  place  of  cookery,  among  the  wines 
to  be  sold  in  the  ships,  and  in  the  wine  cellars. 
There  every  day  we  may  call  for  any  dish  of  meat, 
roast,  fried  or  boiled;  fish,  both  small  and  great; 
ordinary  flesh  for  the  poorer  sort,  and  more  dainty 
for  the  rich,  as  venison  and  fowl.  If  friends  come 
upon  a sudden,  wearied  with  travel,  to  a cilize  ’s 
house,  and  they  be  loth  to  wait  for  curious  pre- 
parations and  dressings  of  fresh  meat,  let  the  ser- 
vant give  them  water  to  wash,  and  bread  to  stay 
their  stomach,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  run  to 
the  water  side,  where  all  things  that  can  be  desired 
are  at  hand.  Whatsoever  multitude  of  soldiers, 
or  other  stangers  enter  into  the  city  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  or  else  are  about  to  depart, 
they  may  turn  in,  bait  here,  and  refresh  themselves 
to  their  content,  and  so  avoid  long  fasting  and  not 
go  away  without  their  dinner.  If  any  one  desire  to 
fit  their  dainty  tooth , they  take  a goose;  they  need 
not  to  long  for  the  fowl  of  Africa,  no,  nor  the  rare 
Godwitof  I >nia.*  This  is  the  public  cookery,  and 
very  convenient  for  the  state  of  the  city,  and  belongs 
to  it.  Hence,  it  is  we  read  in  Pi  .to's  Gorgiac,  that 
next  to  the  physician’s  art  is  the  trade  of  cooks. 

Of  Smithfield — Without  one  of  the  gates  is  a 
certain  field,  plain,  (or  smooth)  bo  h in  name  and 
situation.  Every  Friday,  except  some  greater 
festival  come  in  the  way,  there  is  a fine  sight  of 
good  horses  to  be  sold;  many  come  out  of  the  city 
to  buy  or  look  on,  to  wit, "earls,  barons,  knights, 
citizens,  all  resorting  thither.  It  is  a pleasant  sight 
there  to  behold  the  animals  well  fleshed,  s;eek,  and 
shinning,  delightfully  walking,  and  their  feet  on 
either  side  up  and  down  together  by  turns;  or  else 
trotting  horses,  which  are  more  convenient  for  men 
that  bear  arms:  these,  although  they  set  a little 
harder,  go  away  readily,  and  lift  up  and  set  down 
together  the  contrary  feet  on  either  side.  Here 
are  also  young  colts  of  a go-  .1  breed,  that  have  not 
been  -well  accustomed  to  the  bridle;  these  fling  about, 
and  by  mounting,  bravely  shew  their  mettle.  Here 
ire  principal  horses,  strong  and  well  limbed.  Here 
also  are  breast  horses,  perhaps  race  horses,  fit  to 
be  joined  by  couples,  very  fsir  and  handsome,  and 

•The  number  of  taverns,  eating  houses,  cook 
shops,  alamode  beef  houses,  soup  shops,  &c.  &.*. 
in  Lmdon  and  its  environs,  is  now  some  hundreds, 
besides  that  in  every  decent  public  house,  enter- 
tainment may  be  had.  The  number  of  public 
houses  are  about  50d 0,  and  the  quantity  of  liquor 
sold  by  them  in  ayear,  is  calculated  to  be  in  value, 
•3,-C'O J,000. . sterling,  equal  to  1^6^6,665  67  cenis. 
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sleek  about  the  ears,  carrying  their  necks  aloft, 
bHng  well  fleshed  and  round  about  the  buttocks. 
In  another  part  stand  the  country  people  with  cat'le, 
and  commodities  of  the  field,  large  swine,  and  kine 
with  their  udders  strutting  our,  fair  bodied  oxen, 
and  the  woolly  flock.  There  are  also  cart  horses, 
fit.  for  the  dray,  or  the  plough,  or  the  chariot;  and 
some  mares  big  with  foal 5 together  with  others 
that  have  their  wanton  colts  following  them  close 
at  their  side. 

Concerning1  shipping  and  merchandise. — To  this 
city  merchants  bring  in  wares  by  ships  from  every 
nation  under  Heaven.  The  Arabian  sends  his 
gold;  the  Sabean  his  frankincense  and  spices;  the 
Seythiar,  arms;  oil  of  palms  from  the  plentiful 
wood;  Babylon  her  fat  soil,  and  Nylus  his  precious 
stones:  The  Seres  send  purple  garments;  they  of 

Norway  and  Russia  trouts,  furs  and  sables;  and  the 
French  their  wines  * 

Its  antiquity  and  government. — According  to  the 
report  of  chronicles,  it  is  more  ancient  than  the 
city  of  Rome;  for  both  being  descended  from  the 
same  Trojan  stock:  Brute  buikled  this,  before 
Remus  and  Romulus  did  the  other.  Whence  still 
ituseth  the  same  ancient  laws  and  common  institu- 
tions.-}- For  this  our  city-,  like  to  that,  is  distinguish- 
ed by  wards  and  several  limits;  it  hath  sheriffs  every 
year,  answerable  to  their  consuls;  it  hath  aldermen, 
enjoying  the  dignity  of  senators,  besides  inferior 
magistrates;  it  hath  also  common  sewers  and  con- 
veyances for  water  in  the  streets.  Concerning  causes 
in  question,  there  are  several  places  and  courts  for 
causes  deliberative,  demonstrative,  and  judicial; 
upon  their  set  days  also  they  have  their  common 
council  and  great  assemblies. 

The  only  plagues  of  London  are  immoderate 
drinking  of  idle  fellows,  and  frequent  fires. 4 

Of  sports  and  pastimes — Every  Sunday  in  Lent, 
after  dinner,  a company  of  young  men  ride  out  into 
the  fields  on  horses  which  are  fit  for  war,  and  prin- 
cipal runners;  every  one  among  them  is  taught  to 
run  the  rounds  with  his  horse. 

The  citizens’  sons  issue  out  through  the  gates 
by  troops,  furnished  with  lances  and  warlike 
shields,  the  younger  sort  have  their  pikes,  not 
headed  with  iron,  where  they  make  a representa- 
tion of  battle,  and  exercise  a skirmish.  There 
resort  to  this  exercise  many  courtiers,  when  the 
king  lies  near  hand,  and  young  striplings  out  of 
the  families  of  barons  and  great  persons,  which 
have  not  yet  attained  to  the  warlike  girdle,  to  train 
and  skirmish.  Hope  of  victory  inflames  every  one; 
the  neighing  and  fierce  horses  bestir  their  joints, 
and  chew  their  bridles,  and  cannot  endure  to  stand 
jBtill;  at  last  they  begin  their  race,  and  then  the 
young  men  divide  their  troops;  some  labor  to 
outstrip  their  leaders,  and  cannot  reach  them; 

^Perhaps  there  is  no  one  particular  in  this  de 
script  ion  so  remarkable  and  pregnant  with  so  much 
useful  reflection,  as  the  wonderful  revolutions  in 
commerce,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world, 
since  Fitz  Stephen  wrote  his  account  of  London. 

jThe  first  mention  of  London,  in  authentic  his- 
tory, is  by  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  its  being  sacked, 
A.  D 61,  by  the  British  queen  Boadicea. 

4Since  the  days  of  Fitz  Stephen,  London  has  been 
•often  visited  with  the  plaque.  We  have  accounts 
of  it  in  the  years  1346— 1362— 1379— 1500—1594 

1604-— 1625  and  1665.  During  the  last  plague, 
Charles  II.  removed  his  court  to  Salisbury,  and  it 
Ss  computed,  that  65,596  persons  died  of  it.  In 
I'SQOf  Renry  VII.  removed  his  court  to  Calais, 


others  fling  down  their  fellows  and  get  beyond 
them. 

In  Easter  holidays  thev  counterfeit  a sea-fight;* 
a pole  is  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  with  a 
target  well  fastened  thereon,  and  a young  man 
stands  in  a boat  which  is  rowed  with  oars  and 
driven  on  with  the  tide,  who  with  his  spear  hits 
the  target  in  his  passage;  with  which  blow,  if  he 
breaks  the  spear  and  stand  upright,  so  that  he  hold 
footing,  he  hath  his  desire;  buir  if  his  spear  continue 
unbroken  by  the  blow,  he  is  tumbled  into  the 
water,  and  his  boat  passeth  clear  away;  but  on 
either  side  of  this  target  two  ships  stand  inward, 
with  many  young  men  ready  to  take  him  up  after 
he  is  sunk,  as  soon  as  he  appeareth  again  on  the 
top  of  the  water;  the  spectators  s',  and  upon  the 
bridge,  and  in  solars  upon  the  river,  to  behold 
these  things,  being  prepared  for  laughter. 

Upon  the  holidays  all  summer,  the  youth  is 
exercised  in  leaping,  shooting,  wrestling,  casting 
of  stones,  and  throwing  of  javelins,  fitted  with 
loops  for  the  purpose,  which  they  strive  to  fling 
beyond  the  mark:  they  also  use  bucklers,  like 
fighting  men.  As  for  the  maidens,  they  have  their 
exercise  of  dancing  and  tripping  till  moon-light. 

In  winter,  almost  every  holiday  before  dinner, 
the  foaming  boars  fight  for  their  heads,  and  pre- 
pare with  deadly  tushes  to  be  made  bacon:  or  else 
some  lusty  bulls  or  huge  bears  are  bated  with  dogs. 

When  that  great  moor  which  washed  Moorfields, 
at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is  frozen  over,  great 
companies  of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice, 
and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones, | as  the  legs  of  some 
beasts,  and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands,  ’leaded  with 
sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike  against 
the  ice,  and  these  men  go  on  their  speed,  as  does 
the  bird  in  the  air,  or  darts  shot  from  some  war- 
like engine;  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at 
a distance,  and  run  one  against  another,  as  it  were 
at  tilt,  with  these  stakes,  wherewith  one  or  both 
parties  are  thrown  down,  not  without  some  hurt 
to  their  bodies;  and  after  their  fall,  by  reason  of 
their  violent  motion,  are  carried  a good  distance 
one  from  another;  and  wheresoever  the  ice  doth 
touch  their  head,  it  rubs  off*  all  the  skin  and  lays 
it  bare:  and  if  one  fall  upon  his  leg  or  arm,  it  is 
usually  broken:  but  young  men  being  greedy  of 
honor,  and  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exercise 
themselves  in  counterfeit  battles,  that  they  may 
bear  the  brunt  more  strongly  when  they  come  to 
it  in  good  earnest. 

Many  citizens  take  delight  in  birds,  as  sparrow- 
lawks,  goose-hawks,  and  such  like,  and  in  dogs  to 
hunt  in  woody  ground.  The  citizens  have  au- 
thority to  hunt  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  all 
the  Cnilterns,  and  in  Kent  as  far  as  Gray-Water. 

JYalives  of  London.— The  city  of  London  has 
brought  forth  some  who  have  subdued  many  king- 
doms, and  the  empire  of  Rome  to  themselves;  and 
many  others,  who,  being  lords  of  this  world,  were 
deified  in  another.  4 

And  in  the  times  of  Christianity  it  brought  forth 
the  noble  emperor  Constantine,  who  gave  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  all  the  Imperial  arms  of  God,  to 
St.  Peter,  and  Sylvester  the  Pope,  whose  stirrup, 

*It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  counterfeit 
sea  fight  on  the  Serpentine  river,  Hyde  Park,  in 
1814,  was  only  a revival  of  an  old  custom. 

fThese  bones  were  evidently  the  origin  of  skates, 
in  the  place  of  which  they  were  used. 

4 We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  with  any 
tolerable  precision,  the  names  of  the  deities  here 
alluded  to. 
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he  refused  not  to  hold,  and  pleased  rather  to  be 
called  defender  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  than 
emperor  of  the  world.  A id  lest  the  peace  of  our 
lord  the  Pope  should  suffer  any  disturbance  by  the 
noise  secular  affairs,  he  left  the  city,  and  bestowed 
it  on  the  Pope,  and  founded  the  city  of  Constantino- 
ple for  his  own  habitation.  London  also,  in  these 
latter  times,  hath  brought  famous  and  magnificent 
princes;  Maud,  the  empress,  king  Henry  third, 
and  Thomas  the  archbishop,  a glorious  martyr  of 
Christ,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  innocent,  or 
more  devoted  to  the  general  good  of  the  Latin 
world. 


Ancient  Roman  Newspapers. 

FROM  A BBJ.FAST  PAPEH. 

As  we  are  apt  to  look  either  with  an  eye  of 
contempt^or  surprise,  on  the  customs  of  other  na- 
tions which  differ  from  our  own,  so  we  cannot 
help  b-ung  pleased  with  any  which  bear  some  de 
gree  of  resemblance  to  those  of  our  country;  the 
pleasure  seems  to  be  stronger  the  further  we  carr'. 
our  views  back  into  ancient  times,  and  observe  this 
analogy  of  fashions;  whether  the  veneration  usually 
paid  to  antiquity  itself  heightens  the  satisfaction, 
o"  whether  we  regard  it  as  the  voice  of  nature, 
pronouncing  such  a custom  rational  and  useful, 
by  the  consent  of  distant  ages.  To  apply  this  ge 
neral  remark  to  a particular  instance;  every  body 
must  allow  that  newspapers,  by  the  materials 
they  afford  for  discourse  and  speculation, contribute 
very  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  public;  their 
cheapness  brings  them  into  universal  use;  <heir  va- 
riety adapts  them  to  every  one’s  tas*e;  the  scholar 
learns  what  is  going  on  in  the  literary  world;  the 
soldier  makes  a campaign  in  safety,  and  censures 
the  conduct  of  generals,  without  fear  of  being  pu 
nished  for  mutiny:  the  politician,  inspired  by  the 
fumes  of  the  coffee-pot,  unravels  the  knotty  in- 
trigues of  ministers;  the  industrious  merchant  ob- 
seryes  the  course  of  trade,  and  the  rates  of  ex 
change;  and  the  honest  shopkeeper  nods  over  the 
account  of  a robbery  and  the  price  of  the  markets, 
till  his  pipe  is  out. 

One  may  easily  imagine  that  the  use  and  amuse- 
ment resulting  from  these  diurnal  histories,  render 
them  not  likeiy  to  be  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
globe,  or  one  period  of  time.  The  relations  of 
China,  mention  a gazette  published  there  by  ati- 
thority,  and  the  Roman  historians  sometimes  quote 
the  Acta  Diurna,  or  Daily  Advertisers,  of  that 
empire. 

The  Acta  Diurna , were  journals  of  the  common 
occurrences  of  Rome,  as  the  trials,  elections,  pu- 
nishments, buildings,  deaths,  sacrifices,  prodigies, 
&c.  composed  under  the  direction  of  the  magis- 
tra’es,  committed  to  their  care,  and  laid  up  with 
the  rest  of  their  records,  in  an  edifice  called  the 
Hall  of  Liberty.  Like  all  other  public  papers,  the 
access  to  them  was  easy.  The  historians  appear, 
as  already  noticed,  to  have  collected  materials 
from  them;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  copies  were 
frequently  taken  by  particular  persons,  and  dis- 
persed about  the  city,  or  sent  to  their  friends  in 
the  provinces,  that  no  Roman  might  be  ignorant 
even  of  the  minutest  event  which  happened  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world. 

Sentonious  mentions  a little  particularity  with 
regard  to  these  Acta  Diurna , which  may  serve  to 
confirm  the  notion  of  their  bearing  a pretty  near 
resemblance  to  our  newspapers.  He  says  that  “Ju 
lius  Caesar  in  his  consulship  ordered  the  diurnal 
acts  of  the  senate  and  the  people  t©  be  published.” 


Augustus,  indeed,  the  same  author  asserts,  for- 
bade the  publication  of  the  former  to  be  con'inued; 
hut  there  is  no  reason  to  think  ‘his  prohibition  ex- 
tended to  the  latter.  It  is  certainly  suitable  to  the 
genius  of  an  absolute  monarchy  that  its  councils 
should  not  be  publicly  known;  but  the  amusing  >nd 
trifling  topics  of  discourse,  which  the  common 
events  of  a great  city  afford,  are  so  far  from  b°ing 
offensive  under  such  a constitution,  that  they  ra- 
ther serve  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  enquiring  into  affairs  of  a more  important  and 
secret  nature. 

The  antiquaries  pretend  to  have  discovered  some 
of  these  papers.  Those  which  relate  to  the  585th 
vear  of  Rome,  were  first  published  by  Pighius,  in 
his  Annals.  lie  tells  us  that  they  were  given  to 
him  by  James  Susius,  who  found  them  among  the 
papers  ofLudovicus  Vives.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  least  doubt  of  their  being  genuine,  and 
even  makes  use  of  them  to  correct  a passage  in 
Livy.  Dodwell  also  inserted  them  in  his  Camde- 
niaii  Lectures,  together  with  some  additional  Acta 
of  the  year  o-f  Rome  691.  A friend  of  his,  Adrian 
Beverland,  had  received  them  from  Isaac  Vossius, 
who  tr.-. ascribed  them  from  a parcel  of  inscriptions 
which  Petavius  had  prepared  for  the  press. 

I shall  now  venture  to  make  a few  extracts  from 
the  papers  themselves,  observing  only,  that  the 
names  :<f  P ulus  iEmilius,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
dm,  Popilius  Lcnas,  the  famous  ambassador,  Julius 
Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Hortensius,  give  an  air  of  impor- 
tance and  perhaps  occasion  the  most  trifling  cir- 
cumstances being  mentioned. 

I have  purposely  kept  as  close  to  the  originals  as 
possible,  that  the  form  and  manner  of  drawing 
them  up  may  be  preserved; 

“A.  Ij  C.  5 85.  5th  of  the  Kalends  of  April. 

The  Fasces  -with  JEmilius  the  Consul. 

The  consul,  crowned  with  laurel,  sacrificed  at 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  The  senate  assembled  at 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  about  the  8th  hour;  and  a 
decree  passed  that  praetors  should  give  sentence 
according  to  the  edicts  which  were  of  perpetual 
validity.  This  day,  M.  Scapula  was  accused  of  an 
act  of  violence  before  C Bcehius  the  praetor. — Fif- 
teen of  the  judges  were  for  condemning  him,  and 
thirty. three  for  adjourning  the  cause. 

4th  of  the  Kalends  of  April. 

The  Fasces  with  Licinius  the  Consul . 

It  thundered,  and  an  oak  was  struck  with  light- 
ning on  that  part  of  Mount  Palatine  called  Summa 
Velia,  early  in  the  afternoon.  A fray  happened  in 
a tavern  at  the  lower  end  of  Banker’s-street,  in 
which  the  keeper  of  the  liner  in  Armour  tavern, 
was  dangerously  wounded.  Tertinius,  the  JEdile, 
fi  led  the  butchers  for  selling  meat  which  had  not 
been  inspected  by  the  overseers  of  the  markets. 
The  fine  is  to  be  appropriated  to  build  a chapel 
to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Tellus. 

3d  of  the  Kalends  of  Apr  iL 
The  Fasces  with  .‘Emilias. 

It  rained  stones  on  Mount  Veientine.  Posthumus, 
the  tribune,  sent  his  beadle  to  the  consul,  that  he 
should  not  convene  the  senate  on  that  day,  but  the 
tribune  Decimus  putting  in  his  veto  the  affair  went 
no  further. 

Pridie.  Kul.  April. 

The  Fasces  with  Licinius. 

The  Latin  festivals  were  celebrated;  a sacrifice 
performed  o i the  Alban  Mount,  and  a dole  of  raw 
flesh  distributed  to  the  people.  A fire  happened 
on  Mount  Culius;  two  trlsulx  and  five  houses  were 
consumed  to  the  ground,  and  four  damaged.  De- 
miphou,  the  famous  pirate,  who  was  taken  by  Lici- 
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TTiius  Nerva,  a provincial  lieutenant,  was  sacrificed. 
The  red  standard  was  displayed  at  the  capitol.and 
the  consuls  obliged  the  youth  who  Were  enlisted 
for  the  Macedonian  war,  to  take  a new  oath  in  the 
Campus  Martius. 

Kal.  Apr. 

Paulus,  the  consul,  and  Cn.  Octavius,  the  praetor, 
set  out  on  this  day  for  Macedonia  in  the  habits  of 
war,  vast  numbers  of  people  attending  them  to 
the  gates.  The  funeral  of  Marcia  was  performed 
with  greater  pomp  of  images  than  attendance  of 
mourners.  The  pontifex  Sempronius  proclaimed 
the  Megatesian  plays  in  honor  of  Cybele. 

4 th  of  the  Nones  of  April. 

A ver  sacrum  was  vowed  pursuant  to  the  opinion 
of  the  college  of  priests.  Presents  were  made  to 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Etolians.  Ebusius,  the 
prae  or,  set  out  for  his  province  of  Sicily.  The 
fleet  stationed  on  the  African  coast,  entered  the 
port  of  Ostia  with  the  tribute  of  that  province.  An 
entertainment  was  given  to  the  people  by  Marcia’s 
sons  at  their  mother’s  funeral.  A stage  play  was 
acted  this  day,  being  sacred  to  Cybele. 

3d  of  the  Nones  of  Jipril. 

Popilius  Eenas,  C.  D^cimus,  and  C Hostillius, 
were  sent  embassadors  in  a joint  commission  to 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  differences  about  which  they  are  now  at 
war.  Early  in  the  morning  they  went  with  great 
attendance  of  clients  and  relations,  to  offer  up 
sacrifices  and  libations  at  the  Temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  before  they  began  their  journey.” 

The  second  set  of  the  remains  of  the  Acta  Di - 
t/r;m  belong  to  the  year  of  Rome  691.  I have  al- 
ready mentioned  how  they  were  discovered,  and 
6hall  only  add,  that  they  are  fuller,  and  more  en- 
tertaining than  the  former,  but  seem  rather  more 
liable  to  objection  on  the  score  of  authenticity: 

* Syl! anus  and  JSlureva  Consuls. 

The  Fasces  -with  Mnrena. 

3d  of  the  Tdes  of  August. 

Murens  sacrificed  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  afterwards  as- 
sembled the  senate  in  Pompey’s  senate-house. 
Syilanns  defended  Sex  R uscius  of  Larinum,  who 
was  accused  of  an  act  of  violence  by  Torquatos,  be- 
fore Q.  Cornificius,  the  praetor.  The  defendant 
was  absolved  by  forty  votes,  and  voted  guilty  by 
twenty.  A riot  happened  in  the  Via  Saar  a be- 
tween Cludius’s  workmen  and  Milo’s  slaves. 

5'h  of  the  Kal.  of  September 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  pleaded  in  defence  of  Cor- 
nelius Sylla,  accused  by  Torquatos  of  being  con- 
cerned in  Cataline’s  conspiracy,  and  gained  his 
cause  by  a majority  of  five  judges.  The  tribunes 
of  the  treasury  were  against  the  defendant.  One 
of  the  prxtors  advertised  by  an  edict  that  he  should 
put  off  his  sittings  for  five  days,  upon  account  of 
of  his  daughter’s  marriage.  C Cae?ar  set  out  for 
his  government  of  the  further  Spain,  having  been 
long  delayed  by  his  creditors.  A report  was 
brought  to  Teriinius,  theprsc'or,  while  he  was  try- 
ing a cause  at  his  tribunal,  that  his  son  was  dead: 
this  was  contrived  by  the  friends  of  Coppomus, 
who  was  accused  ©f  poisoning,  that  the  praetor,  in 
his  concern,  might  adjourn  the  court:  but  the  ma- 
gistrate, having  discovered  the  falsehood  of  the 
story,  returned  to  his  tribunal,  and  continued  in 
taking  information  against  the  accused. 

4th.  Kal.  of  Sept. 

The  funeral  of  Melella  Pia,  a vestal,  was  cele- 
brated: she  was  buried  in  the  supulcbre  of  her 
ancestors  in  the  Aurelian  road.  The  censors  made 
a bargain,  that  the  temple  of  Aius  Loi^uens 


should  he  repaired  for  twenty-five  sesterces.  Q. 
Hortensius  harangued  the  people  about  the  cen- 
sorship, and  the  Allobrogic  war.  Advice  arrived 
from  Etruria,  that  some  of  the  late  conspirators 
had  begun  a tumult,  headed  by  L Sergius.” 

An  admirer  of  antiquity  may,  perhaps,  find 
the  same  conciseness,  clearness,  and  simplicity  in 
the  Acta  Diurna,  which  so  eminently  distinguish 
the  inscriptions  upon  the  medals  and  public  mo- 
numents of  the  ancients.  I must,  however,  own 
that  they  want  tluit  sprightly  humor  and  diffuse 
kind  of  narration  which  embellish  the  compositions 
of  our  modern  natural  historians. — The  Roman  ga- 
zettes are  defective  in  several  material  ornaments 
of  style.  They  never  end  an  argument  with  the 
mystical  hint— “This  occasions  great  speculation.” 
They  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  such  engaging 
introductions  as  — “we  hear” — “it  is  strongly  re- 
ported;”— and  of  that  ingenious  but  threadbare 
excuse  for  a downright  lie — “it  wants  confirma- 
tion;” nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  inserting  a falsehood  one  day,  in  or- 
der to  revive  it  by  a downright  contradiction  the 
nesh  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  pr?c- 
tor’s  daughter  is  married  without  our  being  told 
that  she  was  a lady  of  great  beauty,  merit,  and 
fortune. 

Another  remark,  which  is  naturally  suggested 
by  several  articles  in  these  journals,  is  the  great 
regard  which  the  Romans  paid  to  the  superstitious 
ceremonies  of  a false  and  ridiculous  religion.  Not 
a day  passes  but  some  prodigy  is  observed,  some 
sacrifice  or  festival  performed  to  implore  the  bles- 
sing of  their  deities  upon  the  arms  and  councils  of 
the  state.  Three  men  of  the  greatest  quality  in 
Rome,  before  they  set  out  op  on  an  embassy  of  im- 
portance, go  in  a solemn  manner,  accompanied  by 
their  family  and  friends,  to  beg  the  assistance  and 
protection  of  the  gods,  as  a necessary  preparation 
for  along  journey  and  a weighty  employment. 

These  researches  may  induce  some  of  our  learn- 
ed correspondents  further  to  elucidate  this  curi  m s 
subject,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers. 


Egyptian  Antiquities. 

FROM  A PARIS  PAPER. 

M.  Belzoni,  commissioned  by  the  English  go- 
vernment to  collect  antiquities  in  Egypt  for  the 
British  museum,  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  M.  Visconti,  requesting  that  he  would  publish 
it  in  the  Paris  journals.  When  the  letter  arrived 
in  France,  M.  Belzoni  no  longer  existed.  With- 
out doubt  our  readers  will  regard  with  pleasure 
our  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  learned  au- 
thor. 

Cairo,  January  9th,  1818. — 1 am  just  arrived  from 
Upper  Egypt,  and  am  preparing  to  return  to  Nubia 
for  the  third  time.  On  my  first  voyage  to  Thebes, 
in  1816,  I succeeded  in  embarking  at  the  Nile, 
the  largest  part  of  the  famous  statue  of  Memnon. 
This  enormous  fragment,  which  has  been  buried  so 
many  years  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  over- 
thrown by  Cimbyses,  is  at  present  on  the  way  to 
its  destination,  the  British  musuem.  It  is  a colos- 
sal bust,  formed  from  a single  block  of  granite, 
ten  feet  long  from  the  breast  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  weighs  twelve  tons.  Other  travellers 
had  previously  contrived  the  means  of  tran-porting 
it  to  Europe,  but  being  unable  to  devise  means  to 
remove  it,  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
idea.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  convey  such  a 
body  a distance  of  two  miles  to  the  river  Nile, 
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which  succeeded,  however,  without  the  aid  of  any 
mechanical  power,  solely  by  the  hands  uf  the 
Arabs;  although  the  labor  was  ill-suited  to  these 
people,  who  display  all  the  indolence  of  die  savage 
state.  It  was  a work  of  six  months.  From  Thebes 
1 ascended  towards  Nubia,  to  observe  the  temple 
of  Ybsambul,  which  is  more  than  three  parts  bu- 
ried in  the  sands,  near  the  second  cataract.  Here 
I found  the  inhabitants  ill-disposed  to  my  projects, 
and  I perceived  that  I must  prepare  myself  to  ex 
perience  great  difficulties  from  them;  however,  as 
the  season  was  already  too  far  advanced,  this  mo 
tive  determined  me  to  defer  my  enterprise  lor  this 
time. 

Meanwhile  I returned  to  Thebes,  where  I occu- 
pied myself  in  fresh  researches  near  the  temple  of 
karnack;  it  was  there  that  I discovered,  several  feet 
underground,  a range  of  sphinxes,  encircled  with 
a wall.  These  figures  exhibit  a lion’s  head  on  the 
body  of  a woman,  were  hewn  out  of  black  granite 
stone,  of  ordinary  dimensions,  and  for  the  most 
part  well  executed.  There  was  in  this  spot  a sta- 
tue of  Jupiter  Ammon  of  white  marble.  It  was  on- 
ly on  my  second  journey,  in  1817,  that  I discovered 
the  head  of  a colossus,  much  more  enormous  than 
that  of  Memnon.  This  bead  alone,  formed  of  a 
single  block  of  granite,  measured  ten  feet  from 
the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  mitre  with  which  it  is 
crowned.  Il  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation, the  polish  appeared  as  brilliant  as  if  it  had 
just  left  the  hands  of  the  statuary.  After  this,  I 
resumed  my  road  to  Nubia,  where  such  hazardous 
encounters  awaited  me.  The  inhabitants  are  en 
tire  savages,  and  without  the  least  idea  of  hospi- 
tality. They  refused  us  the  most  necessary  arti- 
cles; entreaties  and  promises  had  no  effect  upon 
them,  and  were  compelled  to  exist  on  Turkey  corn, 
Steeped  in  water.  At  leng’h,  by  dint  of  labor  and 
courage,  and  after  tweniy-two  days  persevering 
labor,  I had  the  great  happiness  to  find  myself  at 
the  temple  of  Ybsambul,  in  which  no  European 
bad  ever  till  then  entered,  and  which  presents  the 
largest  vacation  that  exis.s  either  in  Nubia  or 
Egypt,  if  we  except  the  tombs  which  I nave  since 
discovered  at  Thebes.  The  temple  of  Ybsambul 
is  152  feet  in  length,  and  contains  fourteen  apart- 
ments and  a large  court;  in  the  latter  are  five  colos- 
sal statues  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  pillars  and 
the  walls  are  covered  with  h.eroglyphics  and  figures 
in  an  excellent  slate  of  preservation.  It  appears 
that  it  was  spared  from  the  ravages  of  Cumbyses 
and  other  despoilers  wiiocome  after  him.  1 brought 
away  some  antiquities — two  lions,  with  vulture’s 
beads,  and  a small  statue  of  Jupiter  Aminon.  l.i 
returning  again  to  Thebes,  1 resolved  to  discover 
what,  from  time  immemorial,  his  been  the  object 
of  the  researches  of  travellers  of  all  ages,  namely, 
the  tombs  of  the  kuigs  of  Egypt. 

It  is  kno  wn  that,  independently  of  those  which 
are  open,  several  exist  under  the  ground,  but  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  spot.  lly 
continuing  my  observations  on  tiie  situation  of 
Thebes,  1 found  a clue  to  their  concealment, 
length,  after  many  attempts,  I discovered  six  of 
these  tombs,  one  of  which  appeared  to  be  that  of 
Apis,  from  the  mummy  of  an  ox  being  found  there. 
This  mummy  was  full  of  asphaltos  Any  other 
description  that  1 could  give,  would  not  convey 
to  you  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  this  tomb.  These  are  certainly 
the  most  curious  and  the  most  astonishing  work-, 
that  Egypt  presents,  and  they  give  t.  e highes; 
idea  of  the  skill  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  The 
interior  from  one  extremi'y  to  the  other,  measures 


309  feei,  and  cont&ns  numerous  apartments  and 
cowidors.  The  walls  are  every  where  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  and  bas-reliefs,  ornamented 
with  fresco.  Those  colors  are  so  brilliant,  that  I 
can  compare  them  to  nothing  we  know  of,  and  in 
such  a state  of  preservation,  that  they  appear  au 
if  they  were  but  recently  applied.  But  the  linear 
piece  of  antiquity  of  this  place  is  a sarcophagus  of 
a single  block  of  alabaster,  nine  feet  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  three  feet  nine  inches  in  breadtl ; 
the  inside  and  outside  are  equally  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  indented  figures.  This  sepul- 
chre lias  a sound  similar  to  that  of  a silver  bell, 
and  is  transparent  as  glass.  No  doubt,  when  I 
succeed  in  conveying  it  to  E igland,  it  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  precious  acquisition  of  which 
European  museums  can  boast. 

Remarks  on  the  preceding,  from  the  Richmond  Com - 

filer — 

Most  assuredly  if  we  consult  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, we  shall  be  satisfied  that  few  of  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  can  be  compared  to  those  of 
Egyptian  Thebes.  Diodorus  Siculus  (Diodorus 
the  S.cilian)  wrote  his  Historical  Library  in  Greek 
in  forty  books,  of  which  fifteen  only,  and  some  frag- 
ments, have  come  down  to  us,  about  three  score 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  say  s,\hat  he 
spent  thirty  years  in  composing  it,  and  travelled 
into  almost  every  country,  whose  transactions  he 
records.  In  his  first  book,  devoted  to  Egypt,  he 
gives  us  the  most  astonishing  account  of  Thebes 
and  its  buildings.  He  says  “there  was  no  city  un- 
der the  sun  adorned  with  so  many,  and  stately 
monuments  of  gold,  sliver  and  ivory,  and  multi- 
tudes of  colossus’s,  obelisks,  cut  out  of  one  entire 
stone.  There  were  four  temples  built,  to  be  ad- 
mired for  beauty  and  greatness,  the  most  ancient  of 
which  was  in  circuit  thirteen  furlong  (almost  two 
miles)  and  five  and  forty  cubits  high,  and  had  a 
wall  twenty-four  feet  broad.  This  fabric  hath  con- 
tinued to  our  time,  but  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and 
ornaments  of  ivory  and  precious  stones,  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  Persians,  when  Cambyses  burnt 
the  temples  of  Egypt. 

He  speaks  particularly  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings — of  these  there  was  originally  forty-seven^ 
but  few  of  these  remained,  when  Diodorus  visited 
those  parts.  The  tomb  of  king  Osyma  iduas  is 
described  as  being  ten  furlongs  in  circui  ; at  its 
entrance  was  a portico,  of  various  colored  marble, 
2U0  feet  long,  and  6 7 high — thence,  “you  come 
inio  a lour  square  stone  gallery,  every  square  being 
400  feel,  supported,  instead  of  pillars,  with  beasts, 
each  of  Oiie  entire  stone,  44  feet  high.” — At  the 
entrance  ot  another  portico,  “stood  three  statues, 
each  of  entire  s one,  the  workmanship  of  Memnon 
ofSieritas.  One  of  these  made  in  a sitting  pos- 
ture, is  the  greatest  in  Egypt,  the  measure  of  his 
toot  exceeding  nineteen  teei.”  At  one  of  the 
gates,  was  a statue  of  Osymaduas’s  mother,  twenty 
cubits  high.  In  the  last  wall  of  the  building  were 
two  stauies,  each  of  one  entire  stone,  forty  feet 
high.— He  gives  aiso  the  most  flaming  description 
of  the  painting  on  these  wails,  of  the  sacred  libra- 
ry, of  a border  of  gold  op.  the  top  of  the  tomb,  365 
cubits  in  compass,  and  a cubit  thick. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  U.  should  discover  such 
curiosities  as  lie  is  collecting  from  the  ruins — Let 
those  ruins  be  well  searched,  and  if  ancient  histo- 
rians speak  the  truth,  more  wonderful  things  will 
yet  be  dug  out. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

In  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  there  have  been 
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foui  d loaves  of  bread,  which  w re  bake'1  under  the 
reign  of  Titus,  and  which  still  bear  the  baker’s 
mark,  indicating  the  quality  of  flour,  which  was 
probably  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  police. 
There  have  also  been  found  utensils  of  bronze, 
which,  instead  of  being  well  tinned  like  ours,  are 
well  silvered.  The  ancients,  doubtless,  preferred 
this  method  as  more  wholesome  and  more  durable. 

London  paper. 

JYeiv  excavation  in  Pompeii. 

A large  forum  has  lately  been  uncovered  in 
Pompeii,  surrounded  by  Doric  columns  of  granite, 
with  pedestals  inscribed  with  names,  but  without 
statues.  This  is  thought  to  be  some  confirmation 
of  the  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  removed  their 
valuable  effects  before  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
or  that  they  recovered  them  afterwards  by  digging 
By  the  side  of  this  forum  a temple  of  Venus  has 
likewise  been  uncovered,  and  also  another  temple 
adjoining  it.  In  the  temple  of  Venus  were  found 
a bronze  statue  of  that  goddess,  several  marble 
statues  of  consuls,  and  of  other  personages.  These 
edifices  seem  to  be  far  more  elegent  than  any  of 
those  before  brought  to  light,  and  doubtless  occu- 
pied the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  city,  there 
being  thtee  public  buildings  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  a large  edifice  dug  out  a few  y ears  ago.— Ib 

ANTIQUITIES  IN  AFRICA. 

We  understand  that  an  account  has  been  lately 
received  at  the  admiralty,  of  an  interesting  dis- 
covery made  in  the  south  of  Africa,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Capetown.  Some  persons,  in  dig- 
ging.happened  to  strike  on  what  apppeared  a beam 
of  timber,  but  tracing  it  they  found  a ship,  or 
other  large  vessel,  deeply  embedded  in  the  soil. 
A plank  of  it  has  accompanied  the  account  of  the 
discovery.  It  appears  to  be  cedar,  and  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  Ib. 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  MARIETTA. 

1ROM  THE  AMERICAN  FRIEND. 

In  removing  the  earth  which  composed  an  ancient 
mound  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Marietta,  on  the 
margin  of  the  plain,  near  the  fortifications,  several 
curious  articles  were  discovered,  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  last.  They  appear  to  have  been  buried  with 
the  body  of  the  person  to  whose  memory  this  mound 
was  erected. 

Lying  immediately  over,  or  on  the  forehead  of 
the  body,  were  found  three  large  circular  bosses, 
or  ornaments  for  a sword-belt,  or  a buckler:  they 
are  composed  of  copper,  overlaid  with  a thick  plaAe 
of  silver.  The  fronts  of  them  are  slightly  convex, 
with  a depression,  like  a cup,  in  the  centre,  and 
measure  two  inches  and  a quarter  across  the  face 
of  each.  On  the  backside,  opposite  the  depressed 
portion,  is  a copper  rivet,  or  nail,  around  which 
are  two  separate  plates,  by  which  they  were  fastened 
to  the  leather.  Two  small  pieces  of  the  leather 
were  found  lying  between  the  plates  of  one  the 
bosses:  they  resemble  the  skin  of  old  mummy,  and 
seem  to  have  been  perserved  by  the  salts  of  the 
copper.  The  plates  of  copper  are  nearly  reduced 
to  an  oxyde,  or  rust.  The  silver  looks  quite  black, 
but  is  not  much  corroded,  and  on  rubbing,  it  be- 
comes quite  brilliant.  Two  of  these  are  yet  entire; 
the  third  one  is  so  much  wasted,  that  it  dropped 
in  pieces  on  removing  it  from  the  earth.  Around 
the  rivet  of  one  of  them  is  a small  quantity  of  flax 
or  hemp  in  a tolerable  state  of  preservation.  Near 
the  side  of  the  body,  was  found  a plate  of  silver, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  upper  part  of  a 


sword  scabbard;  it  is  six  inches  in  length,  and  two 
inches  in  bread* h,  and  weighs  one  ounce;  it  has  no 
ornaments  or  figures;  but  has  three  longitudinal 
ridges,  which  probably  correspond  with  the  edges, 
or  ridges  of  the  sword — it  seems  to  have  been 
fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  three  or  four  rivets, 
the  holes  for  which  yet  remain  in  the  silver. 

Two  or  three  broken  pieces  of  a copper  tube, 
were  also  found,  filled  with  iron  rust.  These  pieces 
from  their  appearance,  composed  the  lower  end  of 
the  scabbard  near  the  point  of  the  sword.  No  signs 
of  the  sword  itself  were  discovered,  except  the  ap- 
pearance of  rust  above  mentioned. 

Near  the  feet,  was  found  a piece  of  copper,  weigh- 
ing three  ounces.  From  its  shape  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a plumb,  or  for  an  ornament,  as 
near  one  of  the  ends  is  a circular  crease,  or  groove, 
for  tying  a thread;  it  is  round,  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  centre, 
and  half  an  inch  at  each  end.  It  is  composed  of 
plates  or  pieces  of  native  copper,  pounded  together? 
and  in  the  cracks  between  the  pieces,  are  stuck 
several  pieces  of  silver;  one  nearly  the  size  of  a 
four  penny  piece,  or  half  a dime.  This  copper 
ornament  was  covered  with  a coat  of  green  rust, 
and  is  considerably  corroded.  A piece  of  red  ochre 
or  paint,  and  a piece  of  iron  ore,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  partially  vitrified,  or 
melted,  were  also  found.  The  ore  is  about  the 
specific  gravity  of  pure  iron. 

The  body  of  the  person  here  buried,  was  laid 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  his  face  upwards, 
and  his  feet  pointing  to  the  N.  E.  and  head  to 
the  S.  W.  From  the  appearance  of  several  pieces 
of  charcoal,  and  bits  of  partially  burnt  fossil  coal, 
and  the  black  color  of  the  earth,  it  would  seem 
that  the  funeral  obsequies  had  been  celebrated  by 
fire;  and  while  the  ashes  were  yet  hot  and  smoking, 
a circle  of  thin,  flat  stones,  had  been  laid  around 
and  over  the  body.  The  circular  covering  is  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  stones  yet  look 
black,  as  if  stained  by  fire  and  smoke.  This  circle 
of  stones  seems  to  have  been  the  nucleus  on  which 
the  mound  was  formed,  as  immediately  over  them 
is  heaped  the  common  earth  of  the  adjacent  plain, 
composed  of  a clayey  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  This 
mound  must  originally  have  been  about  ten  feet 
high,  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base.  At 
the  time  of  opening  it,  the  height  was  six  feet, 
and  diameter  between  thirty  and  forty.  It  has 
every  appearance  of  being  as  old  as  any  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  was  covered  with  large  trees, 
at  the  first  settlement  of  Marietta,  the  remains  of 
whose  roots  were  yet  apparent  in  digging  away  the 
earth.  It  also  seems  to  have  been  made  for  this 
single  personage,  as  the  remains  of  one  skeleton 
only  were  discovered.  The  bones  were  much 
decayed  and  many  of  them  crumbled  to  dust  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  From  the  length  of  some  of 
them  it  is  supposed  the  person  was  about  six  feet 
in  height.  Nothing  unusual  was  discovered  in  their 
form,  except  that  those  of  the  scull  were  uncom- 
monly thick.  The  situation  of  the  mound  on  high 
ground,  near  the  margin  of  the  plain,  and  the 
porous  quality  of  the  earth,  are  admirably  calculat- 
ed to  preserve  any  perishable  substance  from  that 
certain  decay  which  would  attend  it  ia  many  other 
situations.  To  these  circumstances  is  attributed 
the  tolerable  state  of  preservation  in  which  several 
of  the  articles  above  described  were  found,  after 
lying  in  the  earth  for  several  centuries.  We  say 
centuries , from  the  fact  that  trees  were  found 
growing  on  these  ancient  works,  whose  ages  were 
ascertained  to  amount  to  between  foul’  and  five 
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tiund-ed  years  each,  by  counting  the  concentricr  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king's  amuse- 

circles  in  the  stumps,  after  the  trees  were  cutj  ment - 1380 

down;  and  on  the  ground  beside  them  were  other  Ca uliftowers  first  planted  in  England 


1603 


Celery  first  introduced  to  the  English  tables  by 
count  Tallard,  a prisoner  there  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Malplaquet  - - - - 1709 

Cfdmnies  first  introduced  into  houses  in  Eng- 
land   1200 

China-ware  first  made  in  England  - - 1752 

Clocks  made  in  England  - 1563 

They  have  left  us  perfect  specimens  ofj  Coaches  first  used  in  England  - ■ 1580 

1 1 urpc  nriacrnn*  and  nuraUpl  line*,  on  a I Act  against  men  riding  in  them  as  effeminate  1G01 


trees  in  a state  of  decay  that  appeared  to  have 
fallen  from  old  age.  Of  what  language,  or  of  what 
nation  were  this  mighty  race,  that  once  inhabited 
the  territory  watered  by  the  Ohio,  remains  yet  a 
mystery,  too  great  for  the  most  learned  to  unravel. 

But  from  what  we  see  of  their  works,  they  must 
have  had  tome  acquaintance  with  <he  arts  and 
sciences. 

circles,  squares,  octagons  and  parallel  liuea,  on  a 


grand  and  noble  scale.  And  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  they  had  intercourse  with  Asia  or  Europe,  we 
now  see  that  they  possessed  the  art  of  working 
metals. 

Marietta,  July  19th,  1319. 

N.  B.  The  above  described  articles  are  in  the 
possession  of  Doct.  Hildreth,  and  can  be  seen  by 
any  one  desirous  of  viewing  them. 


Chronological. 

be  one  of  the  qb- 


Cofee  first  used  in  England  ...  1641 

Cojfoe  trees  conveyed  by  the  Dutch  from  Mo- 
cha to  the  West  Indies  - 1726 

Cornelius  Nepos  published  at  Moscow,  being 
the  first  classical  book  published  in  Russia  1762 
Concert,  the  first  in  London  - • - 1678 

Currants  first  planted  in  England,  brought 
from  Zaute  - - 14-82 

Cyder  (called  wine)  made  in  England  - 1234 

ZJ/affljf'spinningtirst  introduced  into  England  1505 
Dying  so  little  known  in  England  that  they 
sent  their  white  to  Holland  to  be  colored  1608 
East  India  voyage,  first  from  England  - 1591 
Engines  to  extinguish  fire  invented  • 1663 

England,  the  first  geographical  map  of  it.  bv 

Lilly '1520 

Engraving  on  copper  invented  • - 1511 

Mezzotinto  by  Rupert  - - 1648 


Progress  of  the  rts. — It  will 
jectsofthe  Telescope  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
arts  by  giving  the  earliest  accounts  of  new  and  use- 
ful inventions  and  improvements.  It  requires  the 
combination  of  so  many  items  of  knowledge — the 
productions  of  such  infinitude  of  minds  to  make  that 
mass  of  science  now  possessed  by  most  well  inform- 
ed men,  and  which  is  accessible  to  all,  that  we  are 
surprised  to  look  back  and  see  how  very  lately  it  is, : Equestrian  statue,  the  first  was  of  Louis  14th, 
that  many  of  the  arts,  now  considered  absolutely  ne- 1 made  at  one  cast  -----  1699 

cessary  to  our  comfort,  have  been  discovered  and;  Fans,  muffs,  tippets,  masks  and  false  hair,  first 
brought  into  use.  The  march  of  human  intellect,!  devised  by  the  harlots  in  Italy  - - - 1572 

when  unshackled  by  the  tyranny  of  man,  or  theip/0W£fr5jtheartofpreservinginsanddiscover- 
worse  thraldom  of  prejudice,  is  indeed  rapid.  From)  ed  . 1633 

the  report  of  Dr.  Thornton,  the  director  of  the  pa- , ^ and  flowere-  s„ndrv  sort5  bffore  un. 
tent  office  at  Washington  city,  showing  the  number  known,  such  as  r 


of  useful  and  ingenious  inventions  patented  there 
we  believe  inventive  genius  is  no  where  more  ac- 
tive, and  research  no  where  more  successful,  than 
in  America.  South  Carolina  feels  in  an  eminent 


oses,  tulips,  plums,  &,c.  &c. 
brought  into  England  in  the  reigns  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  and  VIII.  in  -----  1566 
Garderiing  brought  into  Englandfrom  the  Nether- 


decree  the  benefits  of  these  exertions.  Whitney’s  lands  from  whence  a most  all  garden  vegetables 
cotton  gin  has  poured  a sudden  powerful  tide' of  'ver,e  brought  until  1509,  and  many  were  so  lately 
wealth  into  the  country  that  no  European  invention  | as  tl,e  "“S"  <*  M“abeth.  Muskme.ons,  apricots, 
can  afford  a parallel  to.  Those  who  are  desirous  p>ose.bernes,  sallads,  garden  roots  cabbages, 
to  see  the  dates  of  discoveries  and  improvements,  ^0"^  from  Flanders,  and  hops  from  Artois,  1520. 
in  the  old  world  are  referred  to  “Luckombe’s  Tab.  I The  damask  rose  brought  by  Dr.  I macre,  physician 
let  of  memory,”  a little  book,  bv  the  bye,  that!to  Henry  Mil.  and  p,pp, ns  by  Muscat,  1525;  cur- 
ought  to  b.  in  every  man’s  possession  and  always  at  1 rants  or  Corinthian  grapes,  from  Zante  1555;Jmask 
band,  whether  he'is  reading  or  conversing.  ' 1,  is;™se  and  plums  from  Italy  by Jord  Cromwe  I;  tama- 
from  that  work  we  make  thl  following  extracts  to1  n"‘!s  <1°,"'  <^‘rmany  by  archbishop  Grmdal,  and 
show  how  very  recently  the  world  has  come  into  the  Flemings  planted  a variety  of  new  flowers 

possession  of  some  of  its  most  useful  knowledge!  r-  "0a,--  *rom  roots>  beans,  peas, 

Pift,  mn«t  valuable  Miinvmpnts.  &C*  *roln  * ienna»  160°* 


and  obtainedsome  ofitsmost  valuable  enjoyments. 

S.  C.  Telescope. 

Algebra  introduced  in  Europe  in  - - 1300 

Apothecaries  first  noticed  in  history  - * 1345 

Apple  Trees  first  brought  to  Europe  from  Asia, 

6 years  before  Christ 

Arithmetic  introduced  into  Europe  from  Ara- 
bia   - 999 


It  may  be  as  well  in  this  place  to  mention  the 
country  from  which  many  vegetable  productions 
were  originally  obtained. — Rice,  from  Ethiopia; 
Buckwheat,  Asia;  Cresses,  Crete;  Cauliflower,  Cy- 
prus; Asparagus,  Asia;  Fennel,  Canary  Islands, 
Parsly,  Egypt;  Garlick,  the  East;  Shallots,  iberia; 
Horse  Radish,  China;  Gourds,  Astrachan;  Potatoes, 


Asparagus  first  introduced  into  England 


1608  ’.Brazil;  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  &c.  Holland;  Tulip,  Cap 


istrotwmy  bi’ought  to  Europe  by  the  Moors  Jpadocia;  Carnation  and  Pink,  Italy;  Lilly,  Syria, 

' * 1201  Tube-Rose,  Java;  Apples,  Syria;  Pheasants,  Egypt; 

1157  jTui’kies,  America. 

1640  i Gazettes,  first  published  at  Paris  1663;  in  England 
1626  at, Oxford  1665;  London  a few  months  after.  The 
1340  (first  gazette  was  published  by  a gossippingphvsici- 
1628  an  to  amuse  his  patients;  before  which  he  used  to 
1680  tell  them  verbally  all  the 
1300]  dal  he  could  hear  ofv 
F 


of  Barbary 
Bank  of  Venice  - 

England  - 

Barometers  invented  - - - 

Blankets  first  made  in  England  - 
filood,  circulation  discovered  by  Henry 
Buckles  invented  - 

Candles  first  used  - 
Scr.  to  Vor.  XYI. 


the  morning  news  and  scan- 
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Gilding  on  wood  1660 

Glass  first  used  in  private  houses  in  England  1180 
Bottles  first  made  in  England  - - 1557 

Looking  glasses  in  England,  Lambeth  - 1675 

Gunpowder  invented  by  Swaartz,  a monk,  in 
Germany  - 1330 

Hackney  coaches  first  used  (20  in  number)  in 
London  1625 

Hair  powder  first  used  by  ballad  singers  to  make 
themselves  look  hideous  - • - 1590 

Hemp  andjlax  first  planted  in  England  - 1533 
(Before  that  time  they  wore  woolen  shirts.) 

Hops,  when  first  introduced,  parliament  was 
petitioned  against  it  as  a wicked  weed  - 1428 

Insurance  polices  used  in  Florence  - - 1523 

in  London  - - 1560 

Interest  substituted  for  the  word  usury  - 1624 

Iron  wire,  English.  Before  1568  all  made  and 
drawn  by  manual  labor  alone,  when  mills 
were  established  by  the  Germans, 

Journals  of  the  English  house  of  peers  first 
taken  -------  1550 

Jewels  first  worn  in  England  by  Agnes  Sorrel  1434 
Knitting  stockings  invented  in  Spain  - - 1550 

Knives  first  made  in  England  - - - 1563 

Linen  staining  first  known  in  England  - 1579 

L.oga  -Mmsinyented  by  Napier  - - 16l4 

Lottery  first  in  England  - - - 1569 

France  - - - - 1657 

Magnets  (artificial)  invented  - 1751 

Magnifying  glasses  by  Rog.  Bacon  - 1260 

Magic  lanterns  by  do  - 1252 

M eras  copes,  double,  invented  ? 1624 

Military  uniforms  first  used  in  France  by  Louis 
the  14th. 

Muslins  from  India  first  worn  in  England  1670 

Needles  made  in  England  - - - - 168,J 

Orbits  of  the  planets  first  determined  - 1618 

Padlocks  invented  at  Nuremburg  - - 1540 

Painting  in  oil  invented  by  John  Van  Eyck, 
the  father  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  the 
first  picture  an  Ecce  Homo  - - 1415 

Paper  made  of  cotton  -----  1 000 

Pendulums  for  clocks  invented  - - - 1656 

Pins  used  -------  1543 

Pistols  first  used  by  horsemen  - - - 1544 

Plays  first  performed  in  England  by  parish 

clerks  - * 1378 

Posts  established  in  England  - 1635 

Potatoes  first  carried  to  England  from  America  1586 
(For  a time  thought  unhealthy - prohibited 
at  a time  in  France  by  a royal  edict.) 

Printing  invented  in  Germany  by  Jacob  Faust  1441 
Pumps  invented  - - - - - 1425 

Hefrisals  at  sea  first  granted  - - - 1295 

j Rice  first  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  - - 1702 

Saffron  first  brought  to  England  - - 1389 

Saltpetre  first  made  in  England  - - - 1625 

Scarlet  dye  first  used  in  England  - - 1643 

Scenes  first  introduced  into  theatres  - - 1533 

tfex/aiif  invented  by  Tycho  Brahe  - - 1550 

Sheep  sent  to  Spain  from  England  - - 1467 

Speaking  trumpets  invented  - 1652 

Spectacles  invented  by  a monk  - 1299 

Spinning  wheel  invented  at  Brunswick  - 1530 

Statutes  of  England  first  printed  - - - 1483 

Steam  engines  invented  for  raising  water,  &c.  1618 
Stirrups  used  in  the  6th  century. 

Silk  stockings  first  worn  by  Henry  VII.  of 
France-  ------  1547 

Howell  says  that  in  1560  queen  Elizabeth  was 
presented  with  a pair  and  never  wore  cloth  ones 
any  more. 


Sugar  first  mentioned  by  Paul  Eqinetta,  a phy- 
sician, 625;  originally  it  came  from  China;  produced 
in  Sicily  in  1148;  in  Madeira  1419;  carried  to  the 
W est  Indies  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  1510; 
refining  discovered  at  Vienna  15u3. 

Sht.es  ini  the  reign  of  Henry  the  8th,  became  of 
such  a length  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  the 
toes  by  chains  to  the  leg.  An  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  against  them,  and  nonconformists  were 
exposed  to  the  penalties  of  the  civil  law,  and  also 
to  be  cursed  by  the  clergy. 

Straw  used  in  the  king’s  bed  1234 

Swearing , the  vice  of  introduced  1072 

Tea  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  1591 
Telescopes  inven'ed  at  Middlebury,  by  Jansen, 
a spectacle  maker.  1590 

Thermometers  invented  in  Holland  1620 

Tapestry  invented  by  sir  F.  Crane  1619 

Turnpikes  first  legally  erected  in  England  1663 
Time  measures — King  Alfred’s  were  wax  tapers;  the 
ancie  ts  had  three  sorts;  hour  glasses,  sun-dials 
and  a vessel  of  water  with  a hole  in  the  bottom. 
Violins  invented  1477 

Votes  of  the  house  of  commons  first  printed  1681 

Voyage  round  the  world,  the  first  1525 

Watches , or  rather  clocks,  invented  at  Nurem- 
burg 1477 

Spring  pocket  watches  by  Hooke  1658 

Wine  sold  by  the  apothecaries  as  a cordial  1298 
Wmeirom  raisins  first  m de  in  England  1635 

of  which  30,000  barrels  have  been  made  in 
one  year. 

London,  in  1192,  being  all  built  with  wood  and 
thatched  with  straw,  ordered  to  be  built  with  stone 
and  brick  and  covered  with  slate  to  prevent  fire, 
but  the  order  was  disregarded;  in  1224  the  houses 
still  thatched  with  straw  and  the  streets  not  paved, 
and  Cheapside  lay  out  of  town.  In  1666,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  city  (being  of  wood)  was  burnt, 
since  which  the  houses  have  been  built  of  stone 
and  brick. 


Province  of  Texas, 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORX  COEUMBIAN 

New  York,  Aug.  3 d,  1819  — The  existing  state  of 
of  our  relations  with  Spain;  the  revolutionary  state 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  both  the  Americas;  the 
part  which  many  of  our  citizens  have  taken  in  that 
struggle;  and,  finally,  the  policy  which  our  govern- 
ment has  and  may  continue  to  pursue,  all  tend  to 
render  interesting  every  subject  connected  with 
the  Spanish  colonies,  particularly  those  in  North 
America. 

The  enclosed  brief  history  of  an  expedition  in 
1812,  and  1813,  from  Louisiana  into  the  Texas,  was 
written  by  me  at  Opelousas,  in  the  latter  country, 
about  one  month  after  the  battle  of  St.  Antonio. 
The  manuscript  has  remained  unpublished  amongst 
my  papers  ever  since.  Recent  movements  in  Tex- 
as may  give  thi9  sketch  some  interest,  and  if  you 
consider  its  contents  of  sufficient  value,  you  can 
publish  them  in  your  paper. 

I beg  leave,  however,  to  preface  its  publication 
by  a condensed  view  of  what  does  in  fact  consti- 
tute Texas. 

Las1  Texas  is  a general  term  for  the  vast  trian- 
gle, included  between  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
Red  River,  Louisiana,  and  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
containing  about  240,090  square  miles,  and  ex- 
tending from  26  to  38  degrees  of  N.  lat. 

It  is  generally,  though  very  erroneously,  believ- 
ed in  the  United  States,  that  Texas  forms  a part 
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the  viceroyalty  o*'  Mexico;  i'  belongs,  if  not  to 
Louisiana,  in  reality  to  the  captain  general  of  tin 
Provinciaa  lnter^os,  or  Internal  Provinces,  over 
which  the  vice  rov  of  Mexico  has  no  authority. 
The  captain  general  resi  les  at  Chihuahtu,  west  of 
Rio  Grande,  about  thirty  degrees  north  latitude. 
Part  of  the  country  west  of  Rio  Grande,  and  nort! 
of  the  viceroyalty,  is  tolerably  well  peopled,  bu1 
Texa«-  is  generally  a wilderness,  though  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  finest  regions  in  America. 
Taken  as  a whole  it  cannot  be  called  a fertil- 
countr  , but  in  point  of  healthy  air,  I am  doubtful 
if  the  earth  affords  its  equal  upon  so  wide  an  ex 
tent.  The  value  of  this  truly  fine  country  is  un 
known  at  die  court  of  Jla&id,  or  the  king  of  Spain 
would  rejoice  to  exchange  the  pine  barrens  of  Flo- 
rida, for  an  unqualified  cession  of  a region  of  five 
times  the  extent,  and  more  than  ten  times  the  va- 
lue; a region  that  must  ere  long  be  peopled  with 
either  Spanish  Creoles,  or  Anglo-Americans;  and 
a region  which  will  be  the  impassable  rampart  of 
whichever  country  gains  its  possession.  Pol  it  i 
cians,  like  most  other  men,  are  ruled  more  by  the 
trifles  of  a moment,  than  by  objects  of  magnitude 
in  future.  The  possession  of  the  right  bank  of 
Red  River,  by  a Spanish  population,  must  deprive 
the  United  States  of  one  of  the  greatest  points  of 
security  for  Louisiana.  It  must  be  a subject  of 
regret,  that  any  river  discharering  its  waters  into 
the  Mississippi,  should  be  suffered  to  remain  fo- 
reign to  the  United  States.  Before  the  cession  of 
Texas  to  Spain,  we  could  boast  of  having  the  en- 
tire area  drained  by  the  largest  stream  upon  the 
globe,  included  within  one  sovereignty.  This  was 
not  an  empty  vaunt;  such  a possession  g*ve  us  many 
solid  and  permanent  advantages,  which  cannot  he 
be  easily  compensated.  Contrary  to  what  is  gene 
rally  thought,  Red  River  is  a large  navigable  stream, 
many  hundred  miles  above  what  would  be  the  Spa- 
nish limit  by  the  late  treaty.  What  is  called  the 
raft  above  Nachitocnes  is  passable  with  twenty  oar 
and  forty  ton  barges;  one  such  passed  it  at  the 
time  I was  engaged  surveying  opposite  the  same 
raft.  In  fact,  where  the  intended  line  will  inter 
sect  the  river,  it  is  as  large,  if  not  more  so,  than 
the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  and  little  less,  if  any,  navi- 
gable, with  many  confluent  streams  above. 

We  unreasonably  undervalue  the  Spanish  nation; 
we,  in  fact,  cast  upon  the  people,  that  odium  to 
which  their  ecclesiastical  and  political  government 
are  exclusively  entitled,  and  to  which  the  indig- 
nant feelings  of  other  nations  ought  to  be  direct 
ed.  The  character  I have  given  lilefondo,  though 
founded  upon  undeniable  facts,  will,  I know,  ra 
ther  revolt  th#  prejudices  of  many  persons,  who 
connect  every  detestable  trait  with  the  name  of  a 
Spanish  royal  officer.  It  is  morally  impossible  for 
man  to  contemn  more  cordially  than  I do,  that  sys 
tern  of  fraud,  hypocrisy,  duplicity,  and  cruelty, 
Under  which  the  Spaniards  and  several  o her  ih 
tions  have  groaned  and  continue  to  suffer,  under 
the  name  of  monarchy;  but  I am  conscious  that 
many  brave  and  humane  men  have  been  made, 
from  various  causes,  the  ministers  of  those  decep- 
tions and  outrages;  but  who  have,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war,  oppression,  and 
violence.  Civil  war  without  such  men  would  be 
frightful  indeed. 

The  opinion  I have  entertained  six  years  ago,  I 
ltave  found  no  reason  to  change;  roving  bands  of 
men,  unauthorisedby  their  own  government,  can 
do  no  good  and  must  injure  any  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  In  fact,  so  ignorant  are  most  of 


those  person*,  as  to  expect  themselve  at  the  gate* 
of  Mexico,  when  at  St.  Antonio  de  Behar,  though 
eleven  degrees  of  latitude  lie  between  the  two 
places,  and  much  of  the  intermediate  distance  filled 
with  a dense  population;  in  the  mass  of  which,  ad- 
mitting a co-operation,  those  foreigners  would  be 
lost  like  a drop  in  an  ocean.  No  mart,  of  mode- 
rate information,  can  for  a moment  doubt  the  final 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Their  chains 
will  crumble  before  increasing  instruction,  gained 
amidst  and  from  their  struggle;  these  men  Csn 
only  be  slowly  fitted  for  the  management  and  en- 
joyment of  a rational  system  of  domestic  policy. 
If  Spain  was  at  this  moment  to  acknowledge  their 
independence,  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  own 
chiefs  would  not  assume  the  place  and  power  of 
the  Spanish  authorities. 

In  fine,  but  one  class  of  men  from  other  nations 
can  do  them  effective  service;  prudent,  well  in- 
formed persons,  content,  and  indeed  ojilv  accept- 
ing a subordinate  rank,  who  cautiously  wean  them 
from  their  prejudices,  and  who  gain  their  confi- 
dence by  studying  their  language,  ancl  adopting,  in 
costume  and  manners,  what  may  be  found  com- 
mendable, useful,  or  indifferent,  amongst  the  in- 
habitants. Military  men  of  this  description,  are 
to  them  areal  and  invaluable  acquisition;  those  of 
an  opposite  character  are  to  them  nuisances. 

WILLIAM  DARBY. 

BRIEF  HISTORY.  Ac. 

The  expedition  carried  on  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Texas,  which 
commenced  in  1812,  by  a body  of  Americans,  aided 
by  malcontents  in  the  country,  is  now  at  r.n  eud. 
Meeting  with  partial  success  on  their  first  en- 
trance into  the  province,  the  hopes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  greatly  inflated.  Nacogdoches,  La  Bahia, 
and  St.  Antonia  de  B^har,  fell  into  their  hands 
with  but  lit  le  opposition.  The  small  body  of  na- 
tives and  Europeans,  that  opposed  their  advance 
were  defeated  and  dispersed. — Governor  Salcedo, 
General  Herrara,  and  a number  of  other  office  -s, 
fell  into  their  power  as  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  far 
the  expedition  succeeded  beyond  the  hopes  of  the 
undertakers,  i*nd  contrary  to  general  opinion.  Ma- 
ny of  the  inhabitants,  instigated  by  discontent,  or 
allured  by  hopes  of  gain,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  joined  the  assailing  party;  which,  in  the 
spring  of  1313,  was  augmented  to  above  twelve 
hundred  men,  three  hundred  Americans,  six  hun- 
dred Spanish  Creoles,  and  the  residue  of  Indians, 
formed  the  motley  band.  No  acts  of  violence 
lias  been  exercised  on  the  persons  or  property 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  or  expressions  uttered 
that  could  wound  their  feelings,  and  shock  their 
prejudices.  Those  who  judged  from  momentary 
events,  thought  ultimate  success  scarce  a subject 
of  reasonable  doubt;  but  reflecting  men  could  not 
foil  to  anticipate  the  true  issue  of  an  undertaking, 
founded  upon  such  slender  basis,  and  supported  by 
such  inadequate  means.  Without  funds,  except 
those  drawn  from  depredabon,  without  u ion,  a;  d 
without  the  aid,  or  even  countenance  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  government,  the  very  idea  of  a comple- 
tion of  their  object  was  temerity. 

Not  one  of  the  least  obstacles  against  which  the 
republican  patriots  (as  they  called  themselve*)  bud 
to  encounter,  was  the  want  of  a leader  of  expe- 
rience and  capacity,  who  united  political  and  mili- 
tary t a rents,  with  commanding  conciliating  man- 
ners. Such  a man  they  had  not.  Bernardo, 
the  nominal  head,  was  an  unlettered  man—with- 
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out  talent  or  principle.  The  other  officers  were 
merely  on  the  common  level. 

llut  maugre  their  weakness,  arising  from  their 
disunion,  and  their  very  small  numbers,  some  of 
thes^  extraordinary  events  might  have  occurred 
which  often  decided  the  fate  of  empires,  and  by 
crowning  the  enterprize  with  success,  give  it  a 
sanction  in  the  view  of  mankind.  The  Spanish  co- 
lonists, since  the  abdication  of  one  of  their  mo- 
narchs,  and  the  captivity  of  another,  has  been  in  an 
unsettled  state-  The  vast  fragments  of  the  once 
mighty  monarchy  of  Spain,  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  cohesion,  and  approaching  to  rapid  dissolution. 
Many  instances  have  occured  where  armies,  labor- 
ing under  similar  or  move  insufferable  difficulties 
than  the  American  Spanish  bad  to  resist,  and 
though  opposed  to  a greater  disparity  of  force, 
have,  by  prudence  and  good  fortune,  succeeded. — 
There  is,  however,  happily  a limit  beyond  which 
man  can  never  advance  with  impunity ; there  are 
principles  he  cannot  violate  without  deserving,  and 
in  most  instances,  meeting  condign  punishment. — 
governor  Salcedo  and  general  Herrara,  with  the>r 
companions,  who  submitted  themselves  prisoners 
of  war,  and  were  thenceforth,  consequently,  under 
the  most  solemn  of  all  prot  ections,  which  the  most 
sacred  compact  could  afford,  had  a right  to  claim, 
and  no  doubt  expected  to  receive,  the  treatment 
due  to  their  rank  and  situation.  The  general  cus- 
tom of  modern  nations,  in  their  mild,  generous  and 
humane  conduct  towards  prisoners  of  war,  is  the 
most  brilliant  and  useful  remaining  trait  of  the 
ages  of  chivalry,  and  does  honor  to  modern  improve- 
ment of  manners.  War  is  stript  of  its  worst  hor- 
rors, and  when  the  tumult  of  battle  is  over,  the 
victor  »nd  vanquished  resume  the  warm  inter- 
course of  mutual  philanthropy.  Contrary  however 
to  all  the  rights  of  hospitality  and  justice,  and  in 
coptempt  of  every  principle  that  ought  to  guide 
human  conduct,  Salcedo  and  Herrara,  with  several 
(eleven  or  twelve)  of  their  unfortunate  fellow  pri- 
soners, were  massacred  in  cold  blood  near  St  An- 
tonia de  Behar  by,  it  is  said,  the  orders  of  Bernardo! 
This  inhuman  and  impolitic  act  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  enterprize.  The  human  bosom  shudders 
at  the  recital  of  such  atrocious  barbarity.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  the  Americans  belonging  to  the  expe- 
dition, disclaim  any  co-operatiou  in  the  deed.— 
Bernardo  was  removed,  and  the  command  given  to 
another  Spaniard,  but  a mortal  wound  was  inflicted 
on  the  reputation  and  views  of  the  party,  that  no 
skill  could  cure— confidence  was  at  an  end— dis- 
cipline disregarded— and  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1813,  this  ill  assorted  mass,  encountered  about  20 
miles  west  of  St  Antonio,  a regular  force  under 
brave  and  experienced  leaders,  and  was  in  a mo- 
ment routed. 

The  situation  of  the  Americans  was  to  the  last 
degree  hopelesB  and  disastrous;  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  borders  of  the  United  States;  a victorious 
}rd  justly  exasperated  enemy  on  their  rear,  death, 
in  all  its  accumulated  terrors  presented  itself  to 
their  terrified  imagination,  or  what  was  still  more 
dreadful  in  their  apprehension,  a lingering  captivi- 
ty in  Spanish  dungeons,  seemed  to  be  the  only  al- 
ternative; some  by  exertions  almost  superhuman, 
traversed  the  wide  expanse  between  St.  Antonia 
de  Behar  and  the  Sv.bine,  river,  and  escaped  into 
Louisiana.  But  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
pursuers.  The  situation  of  those  captives  « .'.sin- 
deed  deplorable;  all  hope  of  revisiting  their  native 
country  was  banished  from  their  expectations  by 
tire  frightful  pictures  that  had  been  presented  to, 


their  minds  of  the  Spanish  nation.  A protector 
unexpectedly  appeared  to  save  from  destruction 
this  despairing  remnant,  to  revive  the  drooping  spi- 
rits of  the  desponding  prisoners,  and  to  restore  to 
them  their  freedom  and  their  homes.  It  was  the 
Spanish  general — displaying  in  the  field  the  skill  of 
an  experienced  captain,  and  in  victory,  the  qualities 
of  the  most  amiable  humanity  towards  men  that, 
without  provocation  or  legitimate  object,  had 
invaded  his  country.  Despising  the  narrow 
maxims  of  policy  that  lead  to  severity,  the  sus- 
pended sword  was  sheathed,  and  he  presented 
himself  to  his  captured  enemies,  as  a friend  to  so- 
lace them  in  their  misfortunes,  and  to  relieve  their 
wants.  The  wounded  were  healed,  and  the  hungry 
fed,  whilst  the  angry  passions  excited  by  war  anu 
revenge  subsided  The  sympathies  of  nature  fel 
the  roost  disinterested  hospitality  exercised  in  de- 
spite of  the  prejudices  of  nation  and  religion. 

It  was  now  a scene  upon  which  the  mind  coulcf 
dwell  with  pleasure.  It  was  a display  of  the  best 
emotions  of  the  human  heart;  a noble  performance 
of  all  the  duties  inspired  by  the  most  elevated  senti. 
ments  of  honor,  or  taught  by  the  purest  precepts 
of  Christianity.  In  a word,  their  invasion  was 
forgiven  by  the  injured  party,  their  mistaken  mo- 
tives  pitied,  and  the  prisoners  supplied  with  food, 
and  sent  to  their  native  country  in  peace. 

Such  an  exhibition  of  talents,  bravery,  greatness 
of  mind  and  generosity  of  sentiment,  if  made  upon 
a theatre  more  within  the  view  of  mankind,  would 
secure  to  Ulefondo  the  meed  of  an  immortal  name; 
but  if  the  remoteness  of  the  scenes,  and  the  small 
interest  the  human  mind  will  take  in  the  event, 
muat  consign  to  oblivion  one  of  the  noblest  actions 
that  ever  did  honor  to  human  nature,  there  is  one 
reward  the  world  can  neither  enhance  or  diminish, 
it  is  the  heartfelt  consciousness  of  having  perform- 
ed an  act,  that  kings  and  conquerors  have  seldom 
equalled,  and  an  act  that  affords  reflections  beyond 
all  human  praise!  The  name  of  this  generous  and 
magnanimous  soldier  will  be  dear  to  every  feeling 
heart  as  long  as  his  memory  will  be  preserved.  He 
has  redeemed  the  character  of  man  from  the  foul 
stigma  thrown  upon  it  by  another  nation,  whose 
claims  to  more  than  a share  of  virtue  and  benevo- 
lence have  been  loud  and  incessant.  But  when  a 
contrast  is  drawn  between  the  scenes  of  the  river 
Rainn  and  at  Hampton , with  tliose  at  St.  Antonia 
dt  Behar,  we  no  longer  hesitate  to  bestow  the  palm 
of  real  generosity  upon  this  beneficent  Spaniard, 
who  became  the  protector  of  men  that  the  laws  of 
nations  had  doomed  to  destruction. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  this  petty  war  ha# 
been  rendered  memorable  by  the  greatest  extreme# 
our  nature  is  capable  of;  crimes  have  been  per- 
petrated, the  very  mention  of  which  shocks  the  soul; 
and  virtues  have  been  exercised  tha  exhiiirates 
the  heart  to  recite.  This  war,  otherwise  of  little 
consequence  in  human  affairs,  deserves  deep  atten- 
tion, as  being  the  first  instance  where  the  two  masse# 
of  civilized  men,  which  inhabit  North  America, 
have  come  in  contact.  In  the  ordinary  routine  of 
human  history,  the  fate  of  the  Anglo-Americans* 
and  Spanish  population  on  this  continent,  roust  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  sentiments  entertained 
of  each  other.  The  expanse  that  separates  them, 
is  daily  con  racting,  and,  in  no  very  distant  period* 
there  must  be  only  a simple  frontier  line  between 
them.  A century  pas%  France  and  Russia,  which 
are  now  shaking  the  world  by  tbeir  gigantic  con- 
gest, were  perhaps  less  known  to  eacli  other,  and 
less  connected  than  are  now  the  United  States  anti 
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Mexico.  England  and Franre  are  conspieuousexaro- 
ples  of  the  lasting  hatred  and  mutual  distress  that 
national  rivalry  can  engender.— The  ambitious  in- 
cursions and  absurd  cUim9  of  the  English  monurchs 
for  ages  past,  enkindled  the  flames  of  that  un- 
extinguishable  rage,  that,  at  this  moment,  burns 
with  such  fury  in  both  these  great  and  powerful 
nations  No  human  foresight  can  predict  the  fatal 
consequences  to  unborn  millions  from  the  casual 
incursions  we  now  permit  to  be  made  into  the  Spa- 
nish territories.  Man  is  too  prone  to  proudl) 
contemn  the  distant  danger,  and  to  undervalue 
others;  it  has  become  cant  to  speak  contumeliously 
of  the  Spaniards,  though  hourly  experience  de- 
mons rates  the  falsity  of  the  calumny.  In  after 
times,  when  our  species  has  multiplied  upon  this 
continent,  sufficient  to  fill  every  region  with 
inhabitants,  if  a spirit  of  national  animosity  is 
fostered  by  mutual  injuries,  the  Anglo-American 
and  Soanish  Mexican  people  will  exhaust  their 
financ  -s  in  des  ructive  inroads  upon  each  other; 
and  t^*e  future  history  of  these  nations,  like  that 
of  Rome  and  Carthage,  Rome  and  Persia,  and  that 
of  Kr  mce  and  England,  wiil  be  a tissue  of  folly 
•nd  crimes.  The  apparent  indifference  with  which 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
have  beheld  the  changes  in  Spanish  America,  is 
really  a subject  of  wonder.  We  seem  to  regard 
with  apathy,  the  incipient  movements  of  a nation 
which,  in  future  times,  must  have  the  closest  in- 
terest in  common,  or  the  most  violent  rivalry,  with 
our  own. 

When  it  is  reflected,  that  the  effect  that  nations 
have  upon  each  other,  really  depends  but  little 
upon  their  respective  forms  of  government,  it  may 
be  a subject  of  minor  importance  to  us,  whether 
M xico  and  the  internal  provinces  should  become 
s republic,  or  a monarchy.  Men,  under  all  forms 
•f  civil  society,  are  prone  to  war,  rapine  and  vio- 
lence Noise,  tumult  and  revenge  are  congenial 
to  the  human  heart;  and  it  demands  all  the  re- 
straints of  power,  the  allurements  of  society,  and 
the  accustomed  sweets  of  repose,  to  preserve  the 
world  from  eternal  strife.  The  best  knowledge 
philosophy  can  instil,  and  the  best  duty  thRt  legisla- 
tion can  impose,  or  man  can  practice,  is  the  princi- 
ple of  universal  benevolence  towards,  not  his  own 
countrymen  aloie*  but  also  the  whole  human  race. 
It  is  of  primary  importance,  that  in  America  man 
should  profit  from  the  sanguinary  lessons  that  the 
tragic  histories  of  the  east  have  afforded.  Those 
know  but  little  of  human  nature,  or  its  interests, 
who  teach  the  necegsi  y of  distrust.  The  dissimula- 
tion, hatred  and  envy  natural  to  human  beings, 
wiil  always  produce  ample  instances  to  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  each  other.  Nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, have  a tendency  to  malignity.  The  most 
desolating  wars  have  been  undertaken  as  much  if 
not  more  from  revenge  than  ambition. 

If  to  engender  confidence,  friendship,  and  reci 
procal  forbearance,  be  an  indispensable  duty,  in 
those  who  regulate  the  conduct,  or  who  form  the 
morals  of  private  persons,  how  much  more  in- 
cumbent is  the  obligation  <?n  the  rulers  of  nations, 
to  preserve  and  foster  a spirit  of  amity,  probity, 
and  urbanity,  between  contiguous  states.  The 
unlicensed  plunderer,  or  marauder,  that  roams,  at 
this  moment,  from  the  United  S'.ates  into  Texas, 
prevents  or  retards  the  peaceable  approach  to- 
wards a general  intercourse.  Against  Spain,  the 
United  States  may  have  complaints  that  would 
warrant  decisive  measures,  but  with  the  natives 
of  Mexico,  or  the  Brwineim  /itfrncs,  (Internal 


Provinces'!  our  government  has  naver  been  involv- 
ed. The  idea  of  one  nation  having,  either  the  right 
to  attempt  or  the  power  to  effect,  by  force,  any 
beneficial  chaage  in  the  condition  of  another,  de- 
serves contempt.  The  established  opinion*  and 
customs  of  nations,  are  too  stubborn  to  yi-  Id  an 
instant  submission  to  reason,  clad  in  its  most 
seductive  attire — much  lts9  to  fall  prostrate  be- 
fore a foreign  armed  force. 

The  relative  position  of  the  two  great  bodies  of 
civilized  men  on  this  continent  is  peculiar,  whilst 
their  manners,  habi’a,  religion,  and  civil  govern- 
ment present  an  interesting  contrast.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  from  the  ancient  establishments,  coeval 
with  the  settlement  of  the  country,  there  is  diffused 
into  the  body  of  the  society,  an  extensive  political 
knowledge,  a strong  sense  of  right,  and  a wakeful 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  men  in  office.  Religion, 
however  it  may  conduce  to  amend  the  he^rt,  or 
preserve  the  moral  principles,  rather  lends  to 
weaken  than  enforce  a spirit  of  independence;  but 
in  the  British  colonies,  by  a single  diversity  from 
common  occurrence,  even  religion  inspired  a strong 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  power.  The 
liberty  of  the  press,  though  often  tending  to  licen- 
tiousness, by  continually  reviving  reflection  on 
public  affairs,  excites  universal  attention  to  passing 
events.  No  measure  of  government  can  remain 
secret  or  free  from  scrutiny,  consequently  the  peo- 
ple and  their  officers  stand  continually  in  awe  of 
each  other.  The  trial  by  jury,  by  constantly  calling 
into  courts  of  justice,  the  common  individuals  of 
society,  instil  amongst  them  a knowledge  of  the 
complications  of  property,  and  the  subtleties  of 
legal  disquisitions.  This  ao  much  and  in  many 
respects  justly  boasted  mode  of  trial,  possesses 
no  one  advantage,  however,  so  unequivocal  over 
other  forms  of  distributive  justice,  as  the  informa- 
tion it  superinduces  in  societies  of  its  duties  and 
rights. 

The  extensive  commerce  always  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States,  bas  enhanced  the  value  of  landed 
and  created  a vast  accession  of  personal  pro- 
perty;— and  has  given  the  whole  community  hopes 
of  wealth  and  aggrandizement.  Agriculture,  the 
best  pursuit  of  man,  from  its  great  profits,  has 
carried  the  fondness  for  show,  luxury,  and  ac- 
cumulation, into  the  remotest  region  of  our  empire 
— In  fine,  no  people  perhaps  ever  possessed  so 
extensively,  the  benefits  arising  from  independence 
of  sentiment,  unceasing  enquiry  and  possession  of 
wealth,  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
—whilst  they  have,  and  must  continue  to  suffer 
the  evils,  and  enjoy  the  benefi  s of  unlicensed  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  which  controls  and  overawes 
public  men;  but,  also,  frequently  distracts  public 
councils;  we  must,  also,  feel  the  demoralizing  con- 
sequences of  sudden  accumulation  of  wealth. 

The  people  of  New  Spain,  are  as  different  from 
those  of  the  United  Siates  as  the  circumstances 
of  their  history  are  variant.  At  the  xra  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  power  of  Spain  had 
greatly  augmented;  the  different  kingdom*  that 
had  formerly  existed  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
had  been  united  by  marriage,  conquest,  and  o*her 
casualties,  into  two  states;  Portugal,  and  the  one 
whom,  from  its  superior  power  and  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, had  at  that  time  assumed,  and  ever  sii'ce 
preserved  ihe  prominent  appellation  of  Spain.  But 
a spirit  of  enquiry  in  the  sciences,  an  enlightened, 
liberal  system  of  government  and  commerce,  had 
neverbeenintroducedamong  the  Spaniards.  Slavish 
submission  to  the  power  of  their  mouarchs  and 
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Relates,  gradually  obliterated  all  traces  of  that 
freedom,  their  constitution  inherited  from  its 
Gothic  origin.  Though  rather  more  liberty  was 
enjoyed  in  the  colonies,  than  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  difference  in  favor  of  the  former,  proceed- 
ed more  from  the  local  position  of  distant  and  un 
connected  settlements,  than  from  any  legal  com 
pact,  either  declarative  or  tacit,  between  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  and  the  p -ople  THINKING  IS 
ARTIFICIAL.  In  the  United  States  the  routine 
of  business,  both  public  and  private,  superinduce 
and  enforce  sentiments  of  freedom:  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  rulers  are  either  nobles  or  priests;  public 
forms  assume  either  a religious  or  military  tone. 
Every  exertion  of  power  demands  implicit  obedi- 
ence. None,  or  at  least  but  few,  of  those  tedious 
proceedings  are  there  seen,  where  weakness,  igno- 
rance, and  poverty,  demand,  and  ultimately  receive 
reparation  from  power,  chicanery,  intelligence  and 
wealth.  In  traversing  the  most  populous  towns, 
you  no  where  find  in  the  hands  of  the  people  those 
bold,  acute  and  daring  investigations,  into  the  con- 
duct and  views  of  legislative,  judicial,  or  execu 
tive  officers,  which  fill  the  columns  of  an  United 
States  newspaper. 

To  be  brief,  so  great  is  the  difference  in  opinion, 
between  the  Anglo  American,  and  Creole-Spa- 
niard,  that  no  beneficial  result  will,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  arise  from  direct  interference,  on  the  part 
of  citixens  of  the  United  States,  in  favor  of  the 
revolution  in  the  Spanish  colonies; but  every  senti- 
ment of  honor  and  humanity  forbid  the  government 
of  the  United  States  from  affording  the  most  trivial 
aid  in  the  struggle  to  the  pretended  legitimate 
government  of  European  Spain.  The  natives  of 
America  have  been  goaded  and  insulted  into  resist- 
ance against  their  transatlantic  oppressors.  Their 
chains  are  broken — may  the  links  never  again  be 
united. 


Mr.  Poinsett’s  Report 

ON  SOUTH  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

XT  ST  or  FAFKtlS. 

1.  The  secretary  of  state  to  J R.  Poinsett,  esq.  23d 

Oct.  1818. 

2.  Mr.  Poinsett  to  the  sesretary  of  state,  4th  No- 

vember, 1818,  with  two  enclosures  on  South 
American  affairs,  marked  A and  B. 

[coft.] 

MB.  ADAM8  TO  MB.  POIXSETT. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington , 23d  Oct.  1818. 
J.  R.  Poinsett , esq.  Charleston > South  Carolina , 

Sin — I am  directedby  the  president  of  the  Unit 
ed  States,  to  request  of  you  such  information,  in 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  South  America,  as  your 
long  residence  in  that  country,  and  the  sources  of 
intelligence  from  thence  which  have  remained  open 
to  you  since  your  return,  have  enabled  you  to  col- 
lect, and  which  you  may  think  it  useful  to  the 
public  to  communicate  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  this  union. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  8cc. 

(Signed)  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

(Copy.) 

MB.  POIN8ETT  TO  MU.  ADAMS. 

Columbia , 4 th  November , 1818. 
Sib— -In  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  contained  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  23d  of  October,  l have  the  honor  to 


transmit  to  you  such  information  as  I possess  in 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  South  America 

I regret  that  my  absence  from  Charleston,  where 
most  of  my  documents  are,  doe9  not  allow  me  to 
enter  more  into  detail,  and  to  give  a fuller  descrip- 
tion of  those  countries. 

As  the  executive  will  doubtless  have  received, 
from  the  commissioners  ample  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  recent  occurrences  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Chile,  I have  only  brought  clown  the  events  of 
the  revolution  to  the  period  of  their  arrival  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  course  of  this  narrative,  I 
have  confined  myself  to  facts;  for  I thought  it  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  the  motives  which  induced 
the  Creoles  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke;  the  op- 
pression under  which  they  labored,  the  severe  and 
absurd  restrictions  upon  their  commerce  and  indus- 
try,  are  too  notorious  to  require  a comment;  and 
the  situation  of  the*  mother  country,  not  only  jus- 
tified, but  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  es- 
tablish for  themselves  an  internal  government. 

By  letters  which  I have  received  since  the  re- 
turn of  the  commissioners  from  Buenos  Ayres,  I 
learn  that  the  Portuguese  forces  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  principal  places  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Uraguay,  and  of  the  country  between  the  Parana 
and  Uraguay.  Their  advanced  posts  extend  to  the 
Corientes.  The  royal  forces  in  Upper  Peru  are 
posted  at  the  defiles  of  Jujui,  and  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  above  Salta.  The  forces  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  command  of  Belgrano, 
are  at  Tueuman.  By  the  last  victory  gained  by 
the  patriots  of  Chile  on  the  plains  of  Maipu,  the 
royalists  have  been  driven  within  the  fortifications 
of  Talcahuano. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect,  sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  obed’t  serv’t, 
(Signed)  J.  R.  POINSETT. 

To  the  honorable  John  Quincy  Adams , 
secretary  of  state. 

(A.) 

The  government  of  Spanish  America  is  confided 
to  the  council  of  the  Indies.  Their  authority  over 
the  colonies  is  unlimited;  they  are  the  source  of  all 
favor,  and  have  the  presentation  to  all  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical appointments;  they  constitute  likewise 
a court  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  audi-* 
eneps. 

The  vice  roy  is  commander  in  chief,  governor, 
intendant  of  the  province  where  he  resides,  and 
president  of  the  royal  audience,  and  other  tribu- 
nals. As  commander  in  chief  he  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  general  officers;  and  as  a governor,  by  an 
assesor  and  legal  counsellors-  He  assists  with 
great  ceremony  at  the  session  of  the  royal  audi- 
ences, which  tribunal  watches  his  conduct,  and  has 
a legal  control  over  his  actions;  and  he  in  turn  ren- 
ders an  account  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  of  the 
public  acts  and  private  conduct  of  the  members  of 
the  audience.  The  vice  roy  is  not  allowed  to  trade 
or  form  any  connexion  with  the  people  of  his  go- 
vernment; and  it  was  not  customary  for  him  to  en- 
ter any  private  house.  The  laws  of  the  Indies 
which  in  theory  are  calculated  to  protect  the  colo- 
nists and  Indians  from  oppression,  grant  him  al- 
most regal  powers,  but  restrain  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  them  by  the  responsibility  attached  to  any 
abuse  of  authority.  At  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
a commission  is  appointed  to  enquire  into  his  past 
conduct,  and  all  people  including  the  Indians,  arc 
called  upon  to  prefer  charges  against  him,  and  state 
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anygreyiance  or  v>x».  ion  the\  may  have  experienced 
during  his  administra'ion.  This  residenci.i,  as  it  is 
called,  ha*»  become  an  unmeaning  ceremony.  The 
jroyal  audience,  which  is  the  supreme  court  in  the 
colonies,  is  composed  of  ’.he  vice  roy,  who  is  the 
president  of  a regent,  three  oidores,  two  fiscals,  a 
reporter  and  an  aigu&zd. 

The  law  lay*  both  them  and  their  families  under 
the  severest  restrictions,  and  the  president  is  en 
joined  to  watch  their  conduct,  and  to  receive  and 
transmit,  to  the  king  an  annual  stateroentoftheiracts. 

They  constitute  the  last  court  of  appeal  in  Ame- 
rica. The  vice  roy  is  recommended  to  consult 
them  in  all  emergencies  of  the  state;  but  is  left  ac 
liberty  to  act  as  he  thinks  proper.  Where  the  au- 
thority of  the  president  interferes  with  their  deci- 
sions they  may  remonstrate,  but  his  will  is  execut- 
ed. They  have  the  privilege  of  corresponding  di 
reedy  with  the  king,  and  may  make  any  represen 
tations  they  think  proper  ou  the  conduct  of  the 
vice  roy. 

When  the  functions  of  the  vice  roy  are  suspend- 
ed by  sickness  or  death,  the  regent  is  his  legal  re- 
presentative. 

Of  the  cabildo  we  have  already  spoken.  Besides 
the  alcaides  of  this  body,  there  is  a criminal  judge. 
The  city  is  divided  in'o  barrio,  or  quarters,  and 
each  quarter  has  an  alcaide  de  barrio,  or  justice. — 
There  are  likewise  justices  of  the  peace  or  lieuten- 
ants os  justice,  as  they  are  called,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  a certain  district  of  country.— 
They  are  accountable  to  the  governor,  and  are  ap- 
pointed for  two  years. 

The  military  and  clergy  claim  their  feuro,  that 
is,  the  right  of  being  judged  by  their  p#*rs,  and  an 
esprit  de  corps  generally  screens  the  culprit  from 
justice. 

The  spirit  of  litigation  pervades  all  classes,  in- 
terrupts the  harmony  of  society,  and  destroys  the 
confidence  and  affection  which  ought  to  reign  in 
families  and  among  near  connexions.  The  lawyers 
are  a numerous  body,  and  the  practice  is  not,  as  in 
the  United  States,  an  open  appeal  to  impartial  jus- 
tice; but  the  art  of  multiplying  and  of  procrastina- 
ting decisions  until  the  favor  of  the  judge  is  secur- 
ed by  influence  and  bribery. 

The  ecclesias'ical  jurisdiction  belongs  exclusive- 
ly to  the  king  and  council  for  the  Indies.  The  pope 
has  ceded  all  the  pontifical  rights  except  of  issuing 
bulls  of  confirmation,  and  even  these  are  limited  to 
the  candidate  presented  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  bishop,  assisted  by  a fiscal  and  a provisior, 
forms  thehighest  ecclesiasticaltribunal ; thebusiness 
is  transacted  by  the  provisior,  and;the  bishops  assists 
only  in  cases  which  concern  ecclesiastics  of  rank. 
The  ecclesiastical  tribunals  have  cognizance  in  all 
cases  of  a spiritual  nature,  and  which  concern  ec- 
clesiastics; and  in  all  questions  arising  from  pious 
donations  and  legacies.  The  ecclesiastical  ftierp, 
or  privileges,  are  extensive;  it  is  sometimes  (al- 
though very  rarely)  mixed,  as  when  the  plaintiff  is 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  the  defendant  a layman,  the 
cause  is  tried  by  a secular  tribunal,  and  vice  versa. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  a chapter  consisting  of  a dean, 
a sub-dean,  and  chapter,  and  certain  number  ofpre- 
bendaries. 

The  parishes  are  served  by  rectoral  curates;  and 
doctrinal  curates  officiate  in  the  Indian  settlements 
and  villages  which  »re  divided  into  doctrines.  The 
former  derive  their  revenue  from  the  fees  of  bap 
tism,  marriage,  and  interments,  which  the  lat  ter  are 
forbid  to  receive,  but  have  an  allowance  from  the 
treasury.  Priests  have  been  frequently  employed 


had  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  a powerful  agency  in  subduing  and  attaching 
them  to  the  sovereign  of  Spain. 

The  zeal  of  the  missionaries  in  this  part  of  South 
America  effected  more  than  the  arms  of  the  first 
adventurers,  who,  after  they  had  conquered  the 
country,  were  repeatedly  cut  off  by  insurrections 
of  the  natives,  roused  to  desperation  by  their  rapa- 
city and  oppression. 

The  conquest  of  Paraguay  by  the  Jesuits;  their 
large  establishments  on  the  Uruguay;  the  privi- 
leges granted  them  by  the  king  in  order  that  'hey 
might  prove  their  assertion  if  left  to  themselves, 
and  not  intruded  upon  by  the  Spaniards,  they  would 
subdue  the  Indians  of  that  extensive  territory,  and 
convert  them  to  the  catholic  faith;  their  rigid  po- 
licy in  detec'ing  and  sending  out  of  their  limits 
any  one  whom  curiosity  or  interest  might  have  tempt- 
ed to  trespass  on  their  territory;  the  rapid  subjection 
and  conversion  of  the  tribes  on  the  Uraguay  and 
Paraguay, who  were  incorporated  with  the  Guaranis 
Indians;  tbeir  submission  to  the  organization  oflhe 
Jesuits,  who  distributed  the  day  into  periods  of 
work,  recreation  and  devotion,  and  established,  af- 
ter tbe  manner  of  the  Moravians,  a common  maga- 
zine for  the  reception  of  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry, and  dealt  out  to  them,  according  to  the 
number  of  members  in  a family,  the  necessary  arti- 
cles of  food  and  clothing;  the  frequent  attacks 
made  upon  them  by  the  unsubdued  tribes,  and  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  Mamulukes*  the 
lawless  inhabitants  of  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and 
o!'  Saint  Pablo;  tbe  jealousy  excited  by  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  these  settlements  about  the  period 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Europe;  the 
resistance  made  to  the  decrees  sent  against  them 
from  Spain;  and  the  final  destruction  of  their  power 
and  confiscation  of  their  possessions,  are  facts  fre- 
quently treated  of,  and  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 
There  is  a fund  still  devoted  for  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  payment  of  mis- 
sionaries, who  transfer  the  converted  Indians  to 
the  doctrines,  where  they  are  placed  under  the 
charge  of  doctrinal  curates. 

In  tbe  jurisdictions  of  Moxos  and  Chignitors 
there  are  some  missionary  settlements,  where  the 
missionaries  enjoy  nearly  the  same  privileges  which 
were  formerly  extended  to  the  Jesuits,  but  they 
are  not  animated  with  the  same  zeal  or  by  the  same 
ambition,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been 
very  slow  in  those  countries.  The  missionaries 
are  forbidden  to  ex  ;ct  any  compensation  from  the 
Indians  for  the  performance  of  any  catholic  rite-, 
but  this  regulation,  like  all  the  excellent  and  phi- 
lanthropic laws  instituted  by  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies to  protect  the  wretched  Indians  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  Europeans,  is  evaded  by  a shameful 
traffic  in  images,  rosaries,  and  scapularies,1tnd  by 
receiving  presents  and  exacting  work  from  the  In- 
dians, notwithstanding  the  law  s expressly  exempt 
them  from  the  obligation. 

In  the  first  conquest  of  these  countries,  the  Spa- 
niards profilted  by  the  feuds  which  they  found  ex- 
isting among  the  different  nations  of  Indians;  they 
brought  them  into  the  field  against  each  other,  and 
the  first  adventurers  were  successively  their  allies 
and  conquerors. 

Tiie  Indians  ’were  sold  into  captivity,  and  thou- 
sands perished  under  the  hard  treatment  of  their 
inhuman  master.?,  until  the  noble  efforts  of  Las  Ca- 
sas, and  other  friends  of  humanity,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Spanish  court  to  their  sufferings.  Com- 
missioners were  then  despatched  from  Madrid  to  en- 


ift  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  and  huv  c 1 quire  into  their  abuses,  and  suggest  the  means  of 
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forming  them,  and  of  alleviatingthe  condition  ofthe 
Indians.  The  first  attempt  at  amelioration  was  the  j 
Bepartimunto*  delndios,  by  which  they  were  di 
vided  among  the  Spaniards,  who  had  the  profits  of 
their  labor  without  a right  of  property  in  their  per- 
sons. Next,  the  encomiendas,  by  which  they  were 
placed  under  the  superintendance  and  protection 
of  the  Spaniards.  Tie  encomendero  was  bound  to 
live  in  the  district  which  contained  the  Indians  of 
his  encomienda;  to  watch  over  their  conduct,  in 
struct  and  civilize  them,  to  protect  them  from  all 
unjust  persecutions,  and  to  prevent  their  being  im- 
posed on  in  trafficking  with  the  Spaniards.  In  re- 
turn for  these  services  they  received  a tribute  in 
labm  or  produce.  The  abuse  of  these  protecting 
ffegulations  followed  closely  their  institution. 

The  encomiendas  were  granted  to  Spaniards 
who  never  were  in  the  country.  The  Indians  were 
hired  out,  and  the  most  exorbitant  tribute  was 
exacted  of  them.  In  order  to  check  these  abuses, 
it  was  decreed,  that  the  amount  of  tribute  received 
from  encomiendas,  should  nov  exceed  two  thousand 
dollars,  the  surplus  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury. 
They  were  made  inalienable  and  reverted  to  the 
crown.  All  these  regulations  were  found  inef- 
fectual to  secure  the  Indians  against  the  rapacity 
<pf  the  encomenderos,  and  encomiendas  were 
abolished.  The  Indians  were  next  confided  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  missionaries  and  of 
doctrinal  curates.  T‘*e  last  regulation  in  their 
favor  gave  them  magistrates  of  their  own  choice, 
superintended,  however,  by  a corrogidor,  to  pre 
vent  the  Indian  alcaides  from  committing  excesses 
in  the  exercise  of  their  authority. 

In  the  vice  royalty  of  Peru,  the  Indians  were  sub- 
ject to  a tribute  to  the  crown,  levied  on  males  only, 
from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifty.  It  was  collected  by 
the  corrogidor,  who  had  the  power  of  exempting 
such  as  were  unable,  from  sickness  or  bad  seasons, 
to  make  up  the  sum.  They  could  enter  into  no 
legal  contract  or  sale,  without  the  consent  of  the 
corrogidor,  or  make  any  conveyance  of  real  estate. 
Their  lands  were  sometimes  seized,  and  sold  to 
satisfy  the  tribute,  and  in  that  way  only  could  a 
transfer  be  made  or  a legal  title  obtained  for  In- 
dian lands.  The  Indians  were  burdened  with  a 
personal  service  to  the  crown,  called  the  mita;  this 
was  a conscription  raised  among  those  subject  to 
the  tribute,  in  order  to  work  the  mines  of  Potosi. 
Thousands  of  these  unfortunate  people  were  march- 
ed every  year  to  Potosi,  and  although  the  period 
of  service  was  only  eighteen  months,  they  were 
attended  by  a numerous  train  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, who,  on  the  eve  of  their  entering  the  mines, 
sang  melancholy  dirges,  and  sounding  a horn  in 
solemn  strains,  mourned  over  them  with  all  the 
ceremonies  which  they  used  to  evince  their  sorrow 
on  the  death  of  a relative.  Their  wives  and  child- 
ren remained  with  the  conscripts,  who  harassed 
by  a long  march,  seldom  resisted  more  than  a year 
the  excessive  labor  and  noxious  air  of  the  mines. 
The  Indians  of  Peru  have  the  appearance  of  habitual 
melancholy,  and  still  wear  mourning  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  Incas.  According  to  an  ancient 
prophecy,  they  expect  to  be  one  day  delivered  from 
their  oppressors  by  a descendant  of  the  Incas,  who 
xs  to  revive  the  former  glory  of  the  nation.  They 
are  prohibited  from  carrying  any  weapon,  or  from 
exercising  any  trade  which  might  render  them 
familiar  with  the  use  of  fire  arms.  This  law  has 
been  so  strictly  executed,  that  the  unsubdued 
tribes  are  not  dangerous  enemies,  and  for  more 
than  a century  have  not  disturbed  the  tranquility 
of  the  Spanish  settlers;  and  the  attempts  made  by 


the  civilized  Indian*  to  recover  their  former  inde- 
pendence have  been  more  easily  defeated.  The 
Indians  hand  down  from  father  to  son  the  remem- 
brance of  their  wrongs,  and  constantly  watch  some 
opportunity  to  revenge  them. 

The  insurrection  in  1778,  was  the  most  formida- 
able  known  since  the  conquest,  and  laid  in  mins 
some  of  the  fines  towns  of  Upper  Peru.  Oruro 
whs  totally  destroyed,  and  La  P*z  lost  the  greater 
part,  of  its  inhabitants  by  Limine,  whilst  it  was 
blockaded  by  the  Indians.  Had  they  known  the 
use  of  fire  arms,  the  whole  of  the  white  popular 
tion  of  those  province*  would  have  been  destroyed. 
The  revolutionary  government  immediately  on  its 
installation  released  from  the  service  of  the  mita, 
which  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  them,  and  from 
the  vassalage  in  which  they  were  held  by  their 
magistrates.  The  tribute  was  continued  from 
necessity,  as  it  afforded  a revenue  which  could  not 
be  relinquished  at  this  period.  In  1814,  they  were 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  and  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  favor  of  the  Creoles. 

The  intendant  of  the  province  is  the  chief  of 
every  branch  of  the  administration  of  finance;  be 
is  assisted  by  an  assessor,  who  reports  on  all 
questions  of  law.  The  intendant  may  reject  hi9 
decision,  and  either  determine  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility or  consult  a lawyer.  The  tribunal  de  cuentas, 
over  which  he  presides,  consists  of  a contador 
mayor,  and  a treasurer;  they  examine  and  verify 
all  accounts.  There  is,  moreover,  a supreme  court 
of  finance.  This  court,  of  which  the  intendant  is 
president,  is  composed  of  the  regent  of  the  royal 
audience,  (chief  justice)  the  contador  mayor,  the 
treasurer,  and  the  solicitor  of  the  tribunal  of  ac- 
counts. These  members,  when  their  sentences  are 
appealed  from,  do  not  assist  at  the  session.  The 
customs  are  collected  by  an  administrator  of  the 
customs,  and  a treasurer;  their  accounts  are  receiv- 
ed  by  the  tribunal  de  cuentas. 

By  the  Spanish  colonial  laws,  the  taxes  were 
levied  on  the  product  alone.  The  alcavala  was 
reduced  to  five  per  cent,  on  every  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, and  every  contract  of  sale.  The  retail 
dealers  generally  paid  a composition,  which  was 
calculated  annually;on  the  value  of  their  stock. 

The  almoxarifasgo  is  a duty  on  entry,  and  va- 
ries from  fifteen  to  five  per  cent.  The  corso,  is  a 
duty  of  two  per  cent,  applied  to  support  the  guarda 
costas;  and  the  consulate,  one  and  an  half  on  imports 
and  exports;  this  last  goes  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  consulado,  or  board  of  trade.  There  is  an 
excise  on  distilleries.  The  pulperi.ts,  or  small  gro- 
cery stores  pay,  independent  of  the  alcavala,  a 
certain  sum  per  annum,  about  thirty  five  dollars, 
for  license  to  retail  liquors.  A fund  was  formerly 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands,  and  from  the  royal 
domains.  The  treasury  receives  the  rents  of  va- 
cant bishopricks  and  prebendaries,  until  the  new 
dignity  is  in  possession;  and  the  half  yearly  product 
of  all  offices.  Notaries,  attorneys,  receivers  of  the 
customs,  tax  gatherers,  excise  officers,  &c.  pay  a 
fine  to  the  crown,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
office.  Ecclesiastics  pay  the  amount  of  the  first 
month  of  their  benefice. 

All  articles  seized  on  account  of  illicit  trade,  af- 
ter paying  the  duties,  are  divided  among  the  in- 
former, the  intendant,  the  captors  and  the  crown. 
The  bull  areas,  and  cockpits,  belong  to  the  king. 
A considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  stamps;  the 
highest,  cost  six  dollars;  and  all  deeds  and  titles, 
as  also  papers  signed  by  chief  officers  of  the  ad- 
ministration, must  be  written  on  this  paper.  If  the 
instrument  cannot  be  contained  in  a single  sheet. 
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r^e  rest  is  written  on  a stamped  paper  of  a dollar. 
Contracts  and  wills  must  be  written  on  a stamped 
paper,  which  costs  one  dollar  and  a half  the  sheet. 
Every  document  presented  in  the  courts  of  law, 
must  be  on  stamped  paper  the  sheet;*  and  all  peti- 
tions presented  by  the  poor,  and  by  Indians,  must 
be  written  on  stamped  paper  of  the  16ih  of  a dollar. 

The  paper  already  stamped  was  sent  from  Spain, 
and  was  renewed  every  two  years. 

For  some  time  the  treasury  received  one  fif;h  of 
the  product  of  the  mines;  it  was  afterwards  reduc- 
ed to  one  tenth. 

The  mint  affords  a further  revenue  by  the  exclu- 
sive sale  of  quicksilver,  and  by  coining1. 

The  monopoly  of  tobacco  is  another  article  of  re- 
venue. The  administrador  de  tobaccos,  grants  li- 
censes to  cultivate,  and  establishes  shops  to  retail 
tobacco.  These  esiancos,  as  they  are  called,  are 
kept  by  persons  who  receive  a cerftun  per  centage 
on  the  sales;  and  who  give  security,  to  account  for 
all  the  tobacco  put  into  their  hands.  The  other 
monopolies,  salt,  cards,  &c.  8tc.  are  not  productive. 
The  pbst  office  is  in  the  hands  of  government,  and 
yields  a considerable  revenue. 

The  Indians  who  were  subdued,  paid  a capita- 
tion tax.  It  included  all  males  from  10  to  50 
years  of  age,  and  amounted  to  between  five  and  se- 
ven dollars.  This  tribute  was  collected  by  the  cor- 
regidor;  who  had  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
payment  when,  from  indisposition  or  bad  seasons, 
the  Indian  was  supposed  to  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  amount.  They  could  en- 
force it  by  the  sale  of  their  lands.  The  only  legal 
purchase  of  lands  belonging  to  Indians,  was  at  these 
sales;  in  every  other  transaction  they  were  consi- 
dered  as  minors;  and  no  contract  or  bargain  was 
valid  until  it  received  the  sanction  of  thecorregidor. 

The  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  Spanish  Ame 
l'ican  colonies  was  yielded  by  the  bull  of  Alexander 
the  VI.  to  the  sovereign  of  Spain.  Tithes  were  es- 
tablished in  America  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
1501;  and  in  1541,  Charles  the  fifth  ordained  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  tithes  should  be  divided  into 
four  part?;  one  to  be  appropriated  to  the  bishop; 
another  to  the  chapter;  and  out  of  the  other  two, 
that  they  should  set  aside  two  ninths  for  the  king, 
three  for  building  and  repairing  churches,  and  the 
remaining  four  ninths  for  the  payment  of  curates 
and  officiating  ecclesiastics.  This  regulation  con- 
tinues in  force,  and  the  tithes  are  farmed  and  sold 
in  each  province  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  sale  of  the  bulls  of  the  crusade  produces  a 
very  considerable  revenue.  The  general  bull  is 
bought  by  all  th-e  faithful,  and  is  divided  into 
classes  according  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the 
purchaser.  Vice  roys  and  their  wives,  pay  fifteen 
ilol.ars;  the  chief  dignitaries,  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
and  military,  and  all  possessed  of  fortunes  exceed 
ing  twelve  thousand  dollars,  pay  five  dollars;  all 
possessed  ol  fortunes  exceeding  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, pay  one  and  a half  dollars;  all  other  persons 
pay  thirty -one  and  a half  cents.  The  virtues  of  this 
bull  are  various;  but  the  most  useful  is  the  dispensa- 
tion from  fasting  on  Fridays,  and  almost  all  lent. 
The  bull  to  eat  milk  and  eggs  is,  likewise,  divided 
into  classes-,  the  first  costs  six  dollars.  Hie  second 
three  dollars,  the  third  one  and  a half  dollars,  and 
the  fourth  thirty-eight  cents. 

The  bulls  of  composition  are  bought  by  those 
Wuo  have  obtained  money  or  goods  by  unlawful 
means.  All  classes  pay  two  and  a half  dollars  for 
this  bull. 


*So  in  the  ojficiol  copy — price  not  given. 
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The  bull  for  the  de-id,  lessens  the  term,  or 
entirely  releases  the  soul  from  purgatory;  the  first 
class  costs  seventy -five  cents,  and  the  second  twen- 
ty-five cents. 

The  bulls  of  the  holy  crusade  are  printed  on 
very  coarse  paper,  and  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
is  written  at  full  length. 

In  the  vice  royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  ninths 
of  the  sale  of  bulls  and  the  administration  of  the 
confiscated  lands  of  the  Jesuits,  formed  a hranch 
ofithe  revenue,  under  the  title  of  terrporalid  ides. 
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A summary  view  of  the  trade  of  Spanish  America 
will  complete  this  exposition  of  their  colonial  po- 
licy. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recapitulate  all  the 
vexatious  imposts  with  which  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment oppressed  the  internal  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom. Of  all  these  the  alCabala  was  the  most  de- 
structive of  the  national  prosperity.  It  consisted 
of  a duty  varying  from  six  to  four  per  cent,  upon 
every  transfer  of  property  and  every  contract  of 
s*le.  The  mill  ones  was  an  excise  on  the  prime 
necessaries  of  iife,  and  was  generally  compounded 
for  with  the  government  by  the  municipalities.-- 
In  consequence  of  which  the  magistrates  establish- 
ed public  magazines,  at  which  all  taxed  commodi- 
ties were  to  be  purchased,  and  such  who  wers 
f Hind  to  have  any  articles  of  monopoly,  not  obtain- 
ed from  the  magazines,  were  prosecuted  w ith  iha 
utmost  rigor.  Almost  all  these  regulations,  with 
the  royal  monopolies  of  brandy,  cards,  lead,  salt 
petre.  sulphur,  gunpowder,  sealing  wax,  quicksil- 
ver, salt  and  tobacco  were  extended  to  the  colo- 
nies, where  their  pernicious  eff  cts  were  more  sen- 
sibly felt  than  in  the  mother  country.  The  trails 
between  Spain  and  the  colonies  was  confined  to 
particular  classes  in  both  countries  until  Charles 
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the  V.  allowed  all  his  C ivilian  subjects  to  fit  out 
expeditions  from  the  principal  ports  of  Spain,  but 
exacted,  under  the  severest  penalties  of  death  and 
confiscation,  that  they  should  return  to  the  port  of 
Seville,  which  became  the  emporium  ofHfie  Ame- 
rican trade.  The  personal  influence  of  the  inha- 
bitants increasing  with  their  wealth,  they  induced 
the  government  to  withdraw  the  permission  to 
clear  out  from  other  ports.  In  1720,  when  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river  was  impeded  by  sand  bars 
and  became  unfit  to  admit  vessels  of  burden,  the 
monopoly  with  all  its  advantages  was  transferred 
to  Cadiz.  Twenty-seven  vessels  were  fitted  out 
for  the  annual  supply  of  Peru,  Chile,  and  Terra 
Firma;  and  every  three  years,  twenty-three  were 
despatched  to  Mexico  and  the  northern  provinces. 
The  colonists  were  prohibited  from  trading  with 
foreigners  or  with  Spanish  vessels  not  included  in 
their  periodical  fleets,  and  also  from  trading  with 
each  other.  Peru  could  not  receive  supplies  from 
Mexico,  or  Buenos  Ayres  from  Terra  Firma.  No 
Spaniard  could  interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  in- 
terior, nor  could  any  colonist  embark  his  goods  to 
Spain  on  Ids  own  account.  A board  of  trade,  estab- 
lished at  Seville  in  the  sixteenth  century,  regulat- 
ed the  extent,  assortment,  and  distribution  of  the 
periodical  cargoes.  No  person  could  load  or  land 
articles  from  the  return  cargoes  without  a license 
from  this  board.  The  galleons  could  not  touch  at 
any  port  or  break  bulk  on  their  passage  out  or 
home.  The  triennial  supplies  could  only  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  nothern  colonies,  and  the  annual 
galleons  were  appropriated  to  the  settlements  of 
the  south.  These  were  extremely  limited,  it  be- 
ing supposed  that  the  crown  had  an  interest  in  mak- 
ing the  same  amount  of  duties  fall  upon  a small 
supply  of  goods,  that  the  duties  might  be  more  ea- 
sily levied,  and  that  the  colonist  might  be  made  to 
pay  the  whole.  The  duties  were  levied  in  the  form 
of  direct  customs  on  the  goods  exported,  or  of  fees 
and  dues  fur  licenses  on  tonnage.  An  impost  was 
laid  on  the  buikof  the  articles  shipped  without  re 
gard  to  their  nature  or  value.  The  indulto  was  a 
duty  on  the  produce  imported  from  the  colonies, 
and  fixed  anew  by  government  every  time  the  fleets 
returned  from  America.  The  declining  state  of  the 
Spanish  manufactories,  and  the  inability  of  the  mo- 
ther country  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  of 
goods,  obliged  the  council  of  Indies  to  use  foreign 
articles;  but  they  forced  them  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  Seville,  and  afterwards 
of  Cadiz.  The  profits  of  the  monopolists  of  Cadiz 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent  on  goods 
bought  in  America,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  On 
goods  sold  there.  The  import  and  export  duties 
were  exorbitant.  Colonial  produce  bore  a very 
high  price  in  Spain,  and  the  colonists  purchased 
th.8  necessary  articles  with  this  monstrous  accumu- 
lation of  profits  and  charges.  Ulloa  mentions  that, 
in  Quito,  a pound  of  iron  sold  for  a dollar,  and  one 
ousted  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The  contra- 
band trade  was  in  consequence  very  extensive, but 
although  this  gave  the  colonists  a more  abundant 
supply,  it  did  not  diminish  the  prices;  the  profits 
of  the  smugglers  always  bearing  a proportion  to 
the  risk  of  entering  the  goods,  and  to  the  profits  of 
legal  commerce.  In  1740,  expeditions,  separate 
from  the  periodical  fleets,  were  permitted  to  sail 
from  the  American  colonies  to  ports  formerly  de- 
barred all  direct  intercourse  with  Spain.  The  high 
prices  paid  by  these  registered  ships  for  license;* 
amounted  to  a heavy  duty  on  exports.  In  1748,  the 
permission  was  extended  to  other  ports,  but  was 
soon  restored  exclusively  to  Cadiz.  In  1764,  regu- 


lar packet  boats  where  first  established,  and  sailed 
from  Corunna  to  the  chief  ports  of  America.  Al- 
though permitted  to  trade,  their  cargoes  were  li- 
mitted  in  extent,  and  to  Spanish  produce.  They 
were  obliged  to  sail  from  and  return  to  Corunna. — 

In  1765,  the  trade  of  the  windward  colonies  was 
laid  open  to  several  ports  of  Spain.  The  Palmeo 
was  commuted  to  a duty  of  six  per  cent,  on  ex- 
ports, and  ships  were  cleared  without  licenses. — 
The  grant  which  had  already  included  Louisiana, 
was  extended  in  1770,  to  Yucatan  and  Cumpeachy. 
In  1766,  the  cotton  trade  was  opened  to  Catalonia, 
duty  free,  and  1772  to  the  other  provinces.  In  1774-, 
colonial  produce,  duty  free,  was  permitted  to  be 
imported  into  the  several  ports  of  Spain.  In  1778, 
the  ordinance  of  1765  was  extended  to  Buenos  Ay- 
res, Chile,  and  Peru,  and  soon  after  to  Santa  Fe  and 
Guatimaly.  This  last  ordinance  granted  some  abate- 
ment of  duties  to  vessels  laden  with  Spanish  produce 
and  to  the  precious  metals,  which  had  hitherto  paid 
an  enormousduty  of  entrance.  The  jealousy  of  ex- 
tending the  benefits  oftheir  trade  to  foreigners  yield- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  colonies  with 
slaves.  The  Spaniards  were  incapable  of  conducting 
this  traffic,  and  for  a certain  time  it  was  in  the  hands- 
of  a class  of  merchants  in  France.  By  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  the  assiento  was  transferred  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  contraband  trade  which  the  English 
mingled  with  the  importation  of  slaves,  brought  ou 
a war,  and  put  a stop  to  this  foreign  monopoly. — 
The  slave  trade  was  then  transferred  to  a private 
company  whose  entrepot  was  Porto  Kico.  The 
total  failure  of  this  company,  obliged  the  govern- 
ment to  take  the  supply  into  their  own  hands,  and 
the  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  merchants  to>  con- 
duct this  complicated  trade,  forced  them  to  con- 
tract with  a British  commercial  house  for  an  annual 
supply  of  three  thousand  slaves.  For  one  year  the 
Phillipine  company  introduced  into  Buenos  Ayres 
nearly  four  thousand.  In  1789,  the  slave  trade 
with  the  islands  and  with  C->raccas  was  thrown 
open  to  Spaniards  and  foreigners.  Several  exclu- 
sive companies  have  been  formed  siace  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  Phil- 
lipine  company  alone  survived  the  restrictions  and 
extravagant  duties  imposed  on  their  trade  by  the 
government-  The  profits  of  this  company  are  re- 
presented to  have  been  very  inconsiderable,  not 
exceeding  three  or  four  per  cent..  On  the  12th  of 
October,  1778,  the  council  of  Indies  issued  a de- 
cree of  tree  commerce.  The  vessels  were  to  be- 
long exclusively  to  Spaniards  and  to  be  of  national 
construction.  All  the  officers  ar.d  two  thirds  of 
the  crew  to  be  Spanish.  This  decree  confined  the 
free  trade  to  a few  ports;  but  subsequent  regula- 
tions extended  the  privilege  to  all  the  chief  ports 
in  Spain.  The  ports  of  the  colonies  were  divided 
into  major  and  minor  ports,  and  some  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  latter  in  order  to  encourage 
them.  The  exports  from  Spain  wrere  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  articles  of  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  the  mother  country  were  called  free  ar- 
ticles, and  paid  nine  and  a half  per  cent,  duty.— 
The  second  class  consisted  of  articles  only  of  the 
manufacture  of  Spain,  and  paid  twelve  and  a half 
per  cent.  duty.  The  third  class  included  all  fo- 
reign goods  shipped  to  the  colonies  through  Spain- 
They  paid  fifteen  per  cent,  entry  into  Spain,  seven 
per  cent,  export,  and  seven  per  cent,  entry  into 
America;,  and  with  the  maritime  alcabala,  the  con- 
sultate,  and  other  charges,  the  duties  amounted  to 
thirty-three  and  a third  per  cent.  In  1778,  the  ex- 
ports to  the  colonies  were  made  in  170  ships,  were 
worth  74  millions  of  rials  vellon,  and  paid  32  mil- 
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lions  duty.  The  imports  of  the  same  year  were;  tity  of  merchandise  brought  into  these  ports, 
made  in  130  ships  valued  at  74  millions,  and  paid ‘ during  the  first  six  months,  v/as  equal  to  the 
nearly  three  millions  duty.  In  1778,  the  value  of  former  consumption  of  six  years;  and  skaits  an<l 
exports  was  500  millions,  and  of  imports  804^  mil  j warming  pans  were  seen  dangling  in  the  shops 
►5  millions.  In  Due',  of  Buenos  Avres 


lions,  and  the  duties  exceeded  55 
nos  Ayres  the  receipts  of  the  customs,  in 

1791,  were  ....  §336,532 

' * 1792, 468.850 

1793,  423,623 

1794,  407,984 

1795,  310,858 


and  Montevideo.  The  former 
i exorbitant  duties  continued  to  be  levied  with  so 
j little  regard  to  justice,  that  frequently  the  mer- 
chants not  only  lost  the  prime  cost  and  freight  of 
the  articles,  but  had  a further  sum  to  pay  for  du- 
ties; and  several  petitions  was  presented,  praying 
to  be  allowed  to  abandon  the  goods  in  satisfaction 


The  average  of  five  years  was  389,569  dollars,  of  the  duties.  The  monthly  receipts  of  customs  in 
It  appears  that  in  1796,  the  exports  to  Bueno3  Ay-!  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  year  1810,  sometimas 
res  amounted  to  2,853,914  dollars,  and  the  imports  | exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
from  that  port  to  5,058,882  dollars.  The  latterj  aggregate  of  that  year  was  two  millions  two  bun- 
consisted  of  874,593  ox  hides,  43,752  horse  hides,  dred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  From  the  state  of 
24,436  skins,  46,800  arrobas,  (25  pounds)  771  arro-  the  market  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  merchants  in 
bas  of  Vicuna  wool,  2,254  arrobas  of  common  wool,  ; E-gland  were  ruined  by  the  slowness  of  the  re- 
291  Guanaco  wool,  11,890  goose  wing9,  451,000  turns;  and  many  found  it  necessary  to  instruct 
horns,  3,223  hundred  w'eight  of  copper,  four  liun-i  their  agents  to  make  any  sacrifice,  and  to  sell  at 
dred  weight  of  tin,  2,541  tanned  hides,  222  dozen'  any  price.  Sales  at  auction,  to  an  immense  amount, 
of  dressed  sheep  skins,  2,128  hundred  weight  of,  were  consequently  made  below  the  first  cost  of  the 
jerked  beef,  and  185cured  pork,  valued  at  1 076,877  articles.  The  effect  of  these  sales,  was  to  reduce 

__j  tjie  prjce 0f  all  English  manufactures,  and  I after- 
wards saw  English  prints  and  calicoes  re: ailed  in 
the  shops  of  Mendoza,  a distance  of  three  hundred 
leagues  from  the  coast,  below  the  retailed  price  in 
London.  The  English  agent,  who  received  his  per 
centage  on  the  sales,  and  the  Spanish  or  native  con- 
signee, whom  the  law  obliged  him  to  employ,  was 
enriched,  but  the  principals  in  England  failed. 
Frequent  attempts  were  made  to  prevail  upon  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  simplify  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  their  duties,  and  establish  a tariff 
of  their  own,  independent  of  the  absurd  and  com- 
plex regulations  of  Spain.  A more  liberal  system 
was,  with  difficulty,  extorted  from  them.  1'!  t mo- 
nopolies were  abolished.  The  obliga’ion  to  employ 
a Spanish  or  native  consignee,  was  dooe  away,  and 
foreign  merchants  permitted  to  enter  their  ships 
and  dispose  of  their  cargoes  in  their  own  name.  At 
thecommencement  of  the  revolution  the  exportation 
of  silver  was  permitted  on  payment  of  five  per  cent, 
duty.  It  was  afterwards  prohibited,  but  the  go- 


dollars,  and  the  remainder,  2,556,304,  in  gold  and 
silver.  In  the  year  1802,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
the  receipts  in  Buenos  Ayres  were  857,702  dollars. 

Shortly  after  the  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  Spain,  the  invasion  of  these  provinces  by  sir 
Home  Popham,  opened  a new  era  in  the  trade  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  officer,  on  his  return  to?Eng 
land,  wrote  a circular  to  the  merchants,  setting 
forth  the  extension  and  lucrative  market  opened 
by  this  conquest,  to  the  trade  of  the  British  empire. 

The  want  of  markets  in  Europe,  at  that  period, 
and  the  exaggerated  picture  of  commercial  advan- 
tages, presented  by  sir  Home  Popham,  occasioned 
great  speculation  to  be  made  in  the  river  Plata, 
and  large  convoys  of  merchantmen  accompanied  the 
expeditions  of  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  to  Montevi- 
deo, and  of  gen.  Whitelock  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Monte- 
video, during  'he  short  time  that  it  remained  in  the 
hands  oftheE  ’glish,  afforded  a v^ry  limited  market, 
and  the  total  failure  of  general  Whitelock’s  exped.- 
tion,  obliged  the  merchants  to  return  to  England, 
without  having  made  any  considerable  sales.  Thejvernment  finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  it  being 
loss  experienced  on  this  occasion,  was  attribute  1 smuggled  from  the  country,  again  permitted  the 
altogether  to  the  defeat  of  general  Whitelock,  and  j exportation,  increasing  the  export  duty  to  six  per 
an  opinion  still  prevailed  among  the  merchants  in  cent,  for  coined  silver,  and  twelve  per  cent,  for  un- 
London,  that  the  markets  of  Spanish  America,  if  j coined  silver;  two  per  cent,  for  coined  gold,  and 

cent,  for  uncoined  gold,  and  an  additional 


opened  to  their  trade,  would  enable  them  to  bear  j eight  per 
the  loss  of  the  commerce  of  the  continent,  and  to  half  per 


be  at  least  equal  to  that  in  the  U.  S'ates.  After) mines  of  Potosi  have  not  been  worked  to  any  con- 
the  British  troops  had  evacuated  the  provinces  oflsiderable  amount  since  the  revolution.  The  spe- 
La  Plata,  the  clamors  of  the  people  obliged  thejeie  exported,  is  brought  chiefly  from  Chile,  and 
vice  roy  to  open  the  ports  to  neutrals.  Some  Ame-;  amounts  to  about  three  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
ricans  traded  to  the  river  Plata;  but  the  high  du-|The  British  frigates  on  this  station  are  relieved 
ties  and  restrictions  discouraged  the  commercial  every  six  months,  and  since  the  year  1810,  have 
spirit,  even  of  our  own  countrymen.  The  trade  carried  to  England  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
was  very  limited,  and  principally  carried  on  by (This  money  was  shipped  partly  on  account  of  indi- 
English  and  Spanish  capital,  covered  by  the  Ame-i  viduals  and  partly  on  that  of  the  British  govern- 
rican  flag,  and  the  goods  were  introduced  by  bribe-j  ment.  Their  agent  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  consul 
ry,  or  by  fitvor  of  the  vice  roy.  The  revolution  in ' general,  bought  the  specie  at  a premium,  chiefly 
Spain  put  a stop  to  another  attempt  of  the  British  from  the  Spanish  menchants,  who  were  anxious  to 
to  obtain  possession  of  these  colonies.  The  depo- 1 remove  their  funds  from  America.  In  1813,  the 
sition  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  establish- j government  published  the  following  commercial 
ment  of  the  junta  in  Buenos  Ayres,  again  opened  regulations,  which  remained  in  force  for  sometime, 
the  ports  of  the  river  Plata  to  the  British  flag.  Ea-  The  govern  m< 


log- 
ger to  realize  their  former  dreams  of  commercial 
prosperity,  a large  capiial  was  immediately  turned 
into  this  channel.  Entirely  ignorant  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  and*  of  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  overstocked  the  market  with 
5very  article  of  British  manufacture.  The  quan- 


government  being  anxious  to  regulate  the  du- 
ties, and  to  establish  the  order  of  their  collection, 
in  the  custom  houses,  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  Provinces,  in  the  manner  most  convenient 
to  the  general  interests  of  commerce,  and  do  away 
all  former  abuses,  to  proportion  the  imports  to  the 
nature,  necessity,  and  value  of  the  articles  of  corp- 
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merce,  as  far  as  the  extraordinary  demand,  and 
present  situation  of  the  treasury  will  admit,  and 
to  furnish  the  merchants  with  a clear  and  exact 
Statement  of  the  duties  to  be  paid,  in  order  that 
they  may  in  no  event  be  involved  in  doub's  and 
perplexity,  which  might  intimidate  their  enter- 
prise, or  retard  the  progress  so  important  to  the 
public  prosperity,  have  decreed,  wi  h the  previous 
concurrence  of  the  permanent  council  of  the  sove 
reign  assembly:  First,  from  1st  day  of  January,  1814, 
25  per  cent,  shall  be  collected  on  all  manufac- 
tures, and  foreign  articles,  except  those  hereafter 
specified,  as  the  only  duty  of  entry,  to  be  calculated 
on  the  current  market  prices,  at  the  time  of  their 
extraction  from  the  warehouse.  Secondly,  For  this 
purpose,  the  merchants  will  present  the  invoices 
with  the  prices  affixed,  which  the  officers  of  the 
customs  shall  examine,  in  order  to  calculate  the 
duties’.  Thirdly,  In  case  the  prices  fixed  by  the  mer- 
chant, be  not  regulated  on  the  market  price,  the  of- 
ficer of  thecustoms  shall  signify  it  to  him;  and  should 
?»ny  dispute  arise,  two  arbiters  shall  be  named,  one 
by  each  party,  and  a third  chosen  by  them,  in  order 
to  decide  thereon.  Fourthly,  Foreign  wines  and  bran- 
dies, oil,  ready  made  clothes,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
furniture,  35  per  cent.  Fifthly,  Muslins  and  hats,  50 
per  cent.  Sixthly,  Crockery  and  glass,  15  per  cent. 
Seventhly,  The  following  articles  are  free  of  all 
duties' quicksilver,  machinery  and  instruments  for 
mining,  and  those  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  all  im- 
plements and  tools  of  trade,  books  and  printing 
presses,  i;s  likewise  boards  and  all  sorts  of  lumber. 
Saltpetre,  gun  powder,  flints,  firearms,  and  sabres 
and  swords,  for  die  use  of  cavalry.  Published  in 
the  Ministerial  Gaze'te,  and  signed  by  Nicholas 
R.  Pena,  Juan  Sarrea,  Gervasia  Antonio  Posados,  j 
(* Manuel ) Jose  Garcia,  secretary . The  market  ofj 
Buenos  Ayres  continues  to  be  overstocked  with 
English  goods;  but  their  merchants  are  now  better 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  pon- 
chos, rugs,  saddles,  bits,  lassos,  balls,  and  in  short 
every  article  formerly  supplied  by  their  domestic 
manufactures,  are  now  brought  from  England 
The  Guernsey  and  Jersey  traders,  bring  French 
and  German  good?,  which  are  preferred  to  English,  j 
Furniture,  cordage,  canvass,  naval  stores,  paper, 
liquors,  and  strong  black  tobacco,  find  a ready 
gale,  and  will  bear  the  duties.  All  goods  men- 
tioned in  the  7th  commercial  regulations,  are  in 
constant  demand.  China  and  India  goods  sell  well, 
and  the  British  merchants,  resident  in  Buenos  Ay- 
res, have  lately  despatched  three  ships,  direct  to 
.India  and  China,  from  the  river  of  Plata.  The  prin- 
cipal re  urns  are  Slides,  tallow,  horses,  Vicuna  wool, 
skins,  feathers,  bark,  copper,  gold  and  silver. 
Hides  pay  twenty  per  cent,  export  duty,  and  all 
the  other  articles,  except  the  precious  metals,  four- 
teen per  cent.  The  commerce  of  Chile,  offers 
great,  advantages  to  the  traders  to  China,  and  to 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  a well  known  fact,  that  spe- 
cie is  almost  our  only  medium  of  trade  with  those 
countries,  which  not  only  deprives  the  merchant 
for  many  months  from  the  use  of  a large  sum, but 
obliges  him  often  to  collect  dollars  at  a premium; 
whereas,  if  the  ports  of  Chile  were  used  as  a scala, 
the  goods  suited  to  that  market,  such  as  furniture, 
#nd  French  and  German  manufactures,  are  obtain- 
ed in  the  United  Slates  at  a credit,  and  the  returns 
received  in  Chile  in  copper  and  silver.  In  Chile, 
the  mines  of  silver  are  the  most  productive  ever 
wrought.  The  mineral  of  those  discovered  within 
the  last  three  years,  in  the  province  of  Guasco, 
•yielded  a most  extraordinary  product  of  silver, 
tvhjch,  cQEipared  that  of  Pctisi,  is  as  40  to  , 


14.  It  is  not  ascertained,  whether  these  rich 
mines  extended  to  any  great  depth.* 

Furs  might  be  obtained  if  there  was  any  encou- 
ragement to  collect  them.  Traders  might  station 
smalt  detachments  along  the  coast  and  on  the  isl- 
ands to  procure  seal  skins,  an  article  of  great  de- 
mand in  China,  and  very  abundant  in  these  seas. 
All  instruments  of  trade  and  manufactories  are  in- 
troduced into  both  countries,  free  from  duty. 
During  the  last  war  between  Russia  and  England, 
a press  was  erected  in  Valparaiso  for  the  purpose 
of  packing  hemp,  and  large  quantities  of  that  arti- 
cle were  sent  to  England.  In  the  event  of  the  in- 
termediate ports,  as  they  are  called  (puerto  inter- 
medios)  Arica,  Ariquipa,  &c.  beiag  opened  to  a 
free  trade,  it  is  probable  that  Upper  Peru  will  be 
supplied  through  that  channel.  The  distance  is 
not  so  great,  and  the  roads  are  better  than  those 
to  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  trade  of  Chile  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  vice  royalty  of  Lima  was  supplied  with  grain 
from  the  ports  of  Valparaiso  and  T »lcalmano,  and 
the  returns  made  in  sugar,  fossil  salt,  rice,  and 
cotton.  The  trade  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chile,  was  carried  on  by  caravans  of  carts  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
and  from  thence  on  mules  to  Santiago.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  sent  across  the  continent  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Buenos  Ayres,  were  European  dry  goods, 
and  the  herb  of  Paraguay.  They  received  in  re- 
turn, the  sugar  of  Lima,  copper,  and  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  hands  of  freemen  who  were  sensible  of 
its  advantages,  and  under  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment, Chile,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  pro- 
ductions, which  yield  the  raw  material  of  every 
sort  of  manufacture,  has  within  itself  the  means  of 
greatness;  and  from  the  number  of  its  harbors,  and 
great  extent'of  coast,  might  carry  on  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  commerce  with  the  intermediate 
ports,  with  the  vice  royalty  of  Lima,  the  Philli- 
pine  islands,  the  East  Indies  and  China. 

The  commercial  regulations  of  these  countries 
have  been  so  fiequently  altered,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  they  now  are.  This  uncertainty  dis- 
courages commercial  enterprize  even  more  than 
exorbitant  duties. 

(B.) 

The  geographical  division  of  the  vice  royalty  of  Peru * 

The  vice  royalty  of  Peru  extends  365  leagues 
N.  and  S.  from  3°  35’  of  S.  lat.  and  126  leagues  E, 
and  W.  between  63°  56’,  and  70°  18’  from  the  me- 
ridian of  Cadiz. 

The  bay  of  Tumbez  separates  it  on  the  N.  from 
the  kingdom  of  Grenada.  The  river  of  Loa  on  the 
S.  from  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Chile.  The  Cordillera  of  Vilacota  in  14°  S.  se- 
parates it  from  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  East 
it  is  bounded  by  an  immense  desert,  and  on  the 
West  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  extremely  unequal;  bordering  on  the  coast  it  is 
a barren  sandy  desert,  with  a few  small  but  fertile 
valleys,  and  in  the  interior  are  the  lofty  mountains 
and  deep  valleys  of  the  Cordillera.  The  tempera- 
ment varies,  therefore,  in  the  same  latitude.  In 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  mountains,  the  thermo- 
meter of  Reaumur  varies  from  3 deg.  below  0 deg. 
to  9 deg.  above.  At  Lima,  and  generally  along  the 
coast,  the  constant  variation  of  the  thermometer 
is  from  13  deg.  to  23  1 2 deg.  The  productions 

*in  Potosi,  a caxon  of  ore  yields  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  marks  of  silver,  and  in  Guasco,  seventy 
marks  have  been  extracted  from  a caxon,  but  the 
average  product  is  forty  marks. 
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of  Peru  follow  the  nature  of  its  different  liinates. 
Wine,  oil,  and  sugar,  are  the  mos,  valuable  pro- 
ductions  of  the  coast;  corn  and  wheat  of  the  val- 
leys, and  baric  and  cocoa  of  the  mountains. 

The  annual  product  of  the  mines  is  valued  at 

4.500.000  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  vice  royalty  is  calculated 
at  1,076,997  souls. 

It  is  divided  into  seven  intendencies,  compre 
hending  fifty  one  districts;  the  latter  governed  by 
sub  delegates  responsible  to  the  intendent,  who 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  ge 
neral,  a dignity  always  invested  in  the  vioe  roy. 

The  vice  royalty  contains  five  dioceses. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  is  situated  in  12  deg 
2 min.  51  sec.  S.  lat.  and  70  deg.  50  ruin.  51  sec. 
longitude,  and  was  founded  by  .Don  Francisco  P;- 
zarro,  in  1535 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  earthquakes  which 
destroyed  the  city  in  the  years  1586,  1630,  1655, 
1687,  and  1764,  Luna  occupies  an  aera  of  ten  mites 
circumference,  including  the  suburb  of  San  Laza- 
ro.  The  population  amounts  >o  52,627  inhabitan  s, 
292  clergy,  991  religious  monks  and  friars,  572 
nuns,  8-i  beatas,  17,215  Spaniards  and  white  Cre- 
oles, 3,912  Indians,  8,960  negroes,  and  the  remain- 
der, intermediate  classes,  mixtures  of  the  others. 

The  intendency  of  Lima  comprehends  74  '-octri 
nas,  (curacies)  3 cities,  5 towns,  and  173  town 
ships — population  149,112  souls,  431  clergy,  1,100 
religious,  572  nuns,  84  beatas,  22,370  Spaniards  and 
Spanish  Creoles,  63,180  Indians,  13,747  mestizoes, 
17,864  mulattoes,  and  29,763  slaves.  It  i9  divided 
into  eight  districts,  in  the  following  order: 

Cercado  De  Lima  — This  district  comprehends 
14  curacies,  1 city,  6 townships,  and  contains  a po 
pulation  of  62,910  souls;  309  clergy,  991  religious, 
572  nuns,  84  beatas,  18,219  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Creoles,  9 744  Indians,  4,879  mestizoes,  10,231  free 
people  of  color,  and  17,881  slaves.  The  principal 
produce  is  fruit,  honey,  sugar,  and  vegetables, 
which  are  consumed  in  the  capital  to  the  amount 
of  500,000  dollars  per  annum. 

Caneie  — This  district  comprehends  7 curacies, 
one  city,  one  town,  and  4 townships.  It  is  inhabited 
by  12,616  souls;  15  clergy,  19  religious,  465  Spa- 
niards and  Spanish  Creoles,  7,025  Indians,  757  mes- 
tizoes, 992  free  people  of  color,  3,3(53  slaves.  Pro- 
duce, sugar,  grain,  and  some  nitre;  annual  value 

350.000  dollars. 

The  district  of  lea  comprehends  ten  curacies, 
one  city,  two  towns,  and  three  townships.  Inhabi- 
tants 20,576,  22  clergy,  72  religious,  2,158  Spa- 
niards and  Spanish  Creoles,  6,607  Indians,  3,405 
mestizoes,  4,305  free  people  of  color,  4,004  slaves. 
A copper  mine  is  wrought  in  this  district;  which 
also  produces  brandy,  olives,  and  some  sug.tr,  and 
manufactures  glass  and  soap — annual  value  588,742 
dollars  4 rs. 

Yaugos  comprehends  7 curacies  and  25  town 
ships.  It  is  inhabited  by  9,574  souls,  12  clergy, 
13  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  8,005  Indians,  93  mes- 
tizoes, and  1,451  free  people  of  color.  Produce, 
cattle  and  sheep;  annual  value  20,200  dollars. 

Huarochiro  comprehends  11  curacies  and  35  town- 
ships, and  is  inhabited  by  14,024  souls,  25  clergy, 
220  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  13,084  Indians, 
591  mestizoes,  19  free  people  of  color,  and  84  slaves. 
The  produce  of  this  district  is  grain  and  cattle; 
and  it  possesses  rich  silver  mines;  annual  value  not 
ascertained. 

Canta  comprehends  9 doctrinas  and  54  town 
ships,  and  is  inhabited  by  12,183  souls,  20  clergy, 
57  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  10,333  Indians, 


and  1,723  mestizoes;  produce,  Indian  corn,  pota  oe* 
and  cattle;  annual  value  20,103  dollars. 

Chancay  comprehends  9 doctrinas,  2 towns,  and 
28  townships,  and  is  inhabited  by  13,945  souls,  18 
clergy.  15  religious,  969  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Creoies,  7,5lu  Indians,  1 081  mestizoes,  759  free 
mulattoes,  and  3,604  slaves;  produce,  grain,  sugar 
and  caMe;  annual  value  465,504  dollars  4 rials. 

Santa  comprehends  7 doctrinas,  and  14  town- 
ships, ai  d is  inhabited  by  3,334  souls,  10  clergy, 
279  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  873  Indians, 
1,237  mestizoes,  108  free  mulattoes,  and  827  slaves; 
produces  sugar,  grain  and  cattle;  annual  value 
245,000  dollars. 

bitendency  of  Cuzco. — The  city  of  Cuzco,  capital 
of  the  for  er  Incas,  is  situated  13  degrees  32 
minutes  20  seconds  south  latitude,  65  degrees  15 
minutes  20  seconds  longitude.  It  Was  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century  b\  \1  wco  Capac,  ai  d taken 
possession  of  bv  Francisco  P.zarro  in  1534.  The 
population  is  estimated  a’  32,082  souls,  89  clergy, 
436  religious,  166  nuns,  113  beatas,  16,122  Spa- 
niards and  Spanish  Creoles,  14.254  Indians,  203  ne- 
groes, and  the  remainder  mestizoes  and  mulattoes. 

The  intendency  of  Cuzco,  comprehends  102 
doctrinas.  1 city,  2 towns,  131  townships,  inhabited 
by  216  382  souls,  315  clergy,  474  religious  recluses, 
166  nuns,  113  beatas,  31  8 -8  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Creoles,  159  105  Indians,  23,104  mestizoes* 993  free 
mulattoes,  and  2S3  slaves. 

Cercado  del  Cuzco  comprehends  8 doctrinas,  1 
city,  inhabited  by  32  082  souls,  89  clergy,  436 
religious  recluses,  166  nuns,  113  beatas,  16,122 
Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  14/254  Indians,  646 
free  mulattoes,  203  slaves,  the  remainder  mestizoes, 
j Produces  grain,  and  manufactures  some  woolen  and 
I cotton  stuffs. 

| Abancay. — This  district  comprehends  9 doctri- 
n&s  and  S townships,  inhabited  by  25,259  souls,  33 
I clergy,  1,937  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  18,419 
; Indians,  4,739  mestizoes,  50  free  mulattoes,  81 
j slaves.  Produces  sugar,  cotton,  grain,  and  cocoa; 

I annual  value  350,000  dollars: 

Jlymuraes  comprehends  16  doctrinas  and  34 
j townships,  inhabited  by  15.281  souls,  24  clergy,  1 
j recluse,  4,474  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  and 
10,782  Indians.  Produces  various  kinds  of  dyes, 
raises  cattle,  and  manufactures  some  woolen  stuffs;- 
annual  value  145  000  dollars. 

Culca  and  Lares  comprehends  5 doctrinas  and  6 
township*,  inhabited  by  6,199  souls,  13  clergy,  347 
! Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  5,519  Indians,  and 
| 320  mestizoes.  Produces  grain,  cotton,  red  pepper, 
j cocoa,  manufactures  some  woolen  stuffs;  annual 
value  176,239  dollars. 

( Urubamba  comprehends  6 doctrinas  and  4 town- 
! ships,  and  is  inhabited  by  9,250  souls,  22  clergy, 
35  religious,  835  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  5,164  In- 
dians, and  3,194  mestizoes.  Produces  grain,  cocoa, 
and  a variety  of  fruits;  annual  value  89,098  dollars. 

Colabambas  comprehends  13  doctrinas  and  14 
townships,  and  is  inhabited  by  19.824  souls,  19 
clergy,  186  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  18,287 
j Indians. and  1,382  mestizoes.  Produces  Indian  corn, 
and  grain;  annual  value  20,000  dollars. 

Pararo  comprehends  9 doctrinas  and  19  town- 
ships, inhabited  by  20,236  souls,  20  clergy,  1 
recluse,  2.331  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
15,034  Indians,  2,733  mestizoes  and  117  free  rnu- 
lattoes.  Produces  grain  and  cattle,  and  manufac- 
tures linen  cloth;  annual  value  96  471  dollars. 

Chumbibilcas  comprehends  11  doctrinas  and  12 
townships,  and  -is  inhabited  by  lo.S73  souls,  27 
clergy,  4,471  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  and 
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11,475  Indians  Produces  grain,  and  manufactures 
linen  cloths;  annual  value  18,600  dollars. 

Tinta  comprehends  11  doctrinas  and  13  town- 
ships, and  is  inhabited  by  36,968  souls,  27  clergy, 
324  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  29,045  Indians, 
5,420  mestizoes,  and  152  free  mulattoes.  Produce, 
grain;  manufactures  ships  and  linen  cloths;  annual 
Value  152,309  ^ dollars. 

tyriispicanchi  comprehends  10  doctrinas  and  16 
townships,  and  is  inhabited  by  24,337  souls,  25 
clergy,  1 recluse,  37  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  19,947 
Indians,  4,306  mestizoes,  and  21  free  mulattoes. 
Produce,  grain,  cattle,  wool,  and  salt,  and  manu- 
factures linen  cloths;  annual  value . 

Pancartamho  comprehends  4 doctrinas  and  eight 
townships,  and  is  inhabited  by  12,973  souls,  16 
clergy,  764  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  11,229 
Indians,  957  mestizoes,  and  7 nulaUoes.  Produce, 
wood,  and  cocoa;  annual  value  390,972  dollars. 

Intendency  of  Arequipa. — The  city  of  Arequspa  is 
situated  16  degrees  13  minutes  29  seconds  south 
latitude, 66  degrees 6 minutes  30  secondslongitude. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  23,988  souls,  50  clergy, 
225  religious,  162  nuns,  5 beatas,  15,737  Spaniards 
*nd  Spanish  Creoles,  1,515  I dians,  4,129  mestizoes; 
the  remainder  mulattoes  and  negroes 

The  Intendency  of  Arequipa  comprehends  60 
doctrinas,  2 cities  and  2 towns  and  8 townships, 
inhabited  by  136,801  souls,  326  clergy,  284  religi- 
ous, 126  nuns,  5 beatas,  39,857  Spaniards  and  Spa- 
nishCreoles,  66,609 Indians,  1 7,797 mestizoes,  7,003 
free  mulattoes,  5,258  slaves. 

Cercaclo  Be  Arequipa  comprehends  11  doctrinas, 

1 city  and  2 townships,  inhabited  by  37,7 21  souls, 
93  clergy,  325  religious  recluses,  162  nuns,  5 beatas, 
22,687  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  5,929  In- 
dians, 4,908  mestizoes,  2,477  free  mulattos,  1,225 
slavey — produce,  grain,  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  oil;  annual  value  636,800  dollars. 

Camana  comprehends  7 doctrinas  and  8 town- 
ships, inhabited  by  19,052  souls,  34  clergy,  9 religi- 
ous recluses,  5 005  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
1,249  Indians,  1,021  mestizoes,  1,747  free  mulat- 
toes, and  837  slaves — produce,  wine,  sugar,  and  oil; 
annual  value  300,000  dollars. 

Cor.desuyos  comprehends  9 doctrinas,  and  18 
townships,  and  is  inhabited  by  20,145  souls,  35 
clergy,  3,603  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  12,011 
Indians,  4,358  mestizoes,  34  free  mulattoes,  and  44 
slaves  —contains  gold  mines,  and  produces  cochineal 
and  grain;  annual  value  26,458  dollars. 

Colhguaa  comprehends  16  doctrinas  and  10 
townships,  and  is  inhabited  by  13,905  souls,  40 
clergy,  212  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  11,872 
Indians,  1,417  mestizoes,  335  free  mulattoes,  and 
29  slaves— produce,  grain,  wool,  and  manufactures 
some  woolen  stuffs;  annual  value  70.100  dollars. 
The  silver  mines  in  this  district  yield  annually 
34,000  marks. 

Jlloquequci  comprehends  6 doctrinas,  and  6 town- 
ships, and  is  inhabited  by  28,279  souls,  53  clergy, 
29  religious  recluses,  5,596  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Creoles,  17,272  Indians,  2,916  mestizoes,  887  free 
mulattoes,  and  1,526  slaves— produce,  grain,  and 
wine,-  annual  value  705,000  dollars. 

Arica  comprehends  7 doctrinas,  1 city,  26  town- 
ships, inhabited  by  18,776  souls,  44  clergy,  21 
religious  recluses,  1,535  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Creoles,  12,870  Indians,  l,97f  mestizoes,  985  free 
mulattoes,  and  1,294  slaves— produce,  wine,  grain, 
cotton,  and  oil;  annual  value  160,500  dollars. 

Tampaca  comprehends 4 doctrinas,  and  12  town- 
ships, inhabited  by.7, 923  souls,  27  clergy,  509  Spa- 
niards and  Spanish  Creoles,  5,406  Indians,  1,200 


mestizoes,  528  free  mulattoes,  and  253  slaves — pro- 
duce, wine,  and  some  grain;  annual  value  81,400 
dollars.  The  silver  mines  of  this  district  produce 
annually  72,462  m irks. 

The  Intendency  of  'J'ruxillo. — The  city  of  Truxillo 
is  situated  in  8 degrees  5 minutes  south  latitude, 
and  72  degrees  44  longitude,  founded  by  Francis 
Pizarro,  in  1535.  Population,  5,790  souls,  1 33 
clergy,  60  religious  recluses,  129  nuns,  1,263  Spa- 
niards and  Spanish  Creoles.  274  Indians,  704  mesti- 
zoes, 1000  negroes,  and  the  rest  mulattoes. 

The  Intendency  of  Truxillo  comprehends  87 
doctrinas,  5 cities,  2 towns,  and  142  townships. 
Populat'on,  230.697  souls,  460  clergy,  160  religious 
recluses  162  nuns,  19,098  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Creoles,  115,647  Indians,  76,949  mestizoes*  13,757 
free  mulattoes,  and  4.725  slaves. 

Cercado  Be  Truxillo  comprehends  10  doctrinas 
and  6 townships.  Population,  13,032  souls,  144 
clergy,  60  religious,  129  nuns,  1,434  Spaniards  and 
Spanish  Creoles,  4 .577  Indians,  1.549  mestizoes, 
2,357  free  mulattoes,  1 582  slaves.  Produce,  sugar, 
rice,  oil,  cotton,  and  various  gums.  Annual  value, 
31,756  dollars. 

Lamhayeque  comprehends  20  doctrinas,  and  7 
townships.  Population,  35,192  souls,  62  clergy, 
27  religious,  2,299  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
22,333  Indians,  5,448  mestizoes,  3,192  free  mulat- 
toes,  and  1,831  slaves.  Produce,  grain,  saffron, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Manufactures,  some 
cotton  and  woolen  stuffs,  soap,  &c.;  annual  value, 
397,799  dollars. 

Puira  comprehends  12  doctrinas,  and  14  town- 
ships. Population,  44,491  souls,  61  clergy,  18 
religious,  2,874  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
24,797  Indians,  10,654  mestizoes,  5,203  free  mu- 
lattoes, and  884  slaves.  Produce,  grain,  cotton, 
some  indigo,  abounds  with  cattle.  Annual  value, 
72.686  dollars. 

Caxamarca  comprehends  17  doctrinas,  and  26 
townships.  Population,  62,199  souls,  23  clergy, 
50  religious,  33  nuns,  7,835  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Creoles,  29,692  Indians,  22,299  mestizoes,  1,875 
free  mulattoes,  and  328  slaves.  Produce,  grain 
and  cotton,  abounds  in  cattle,  and  manufactures 
cotton  and  woolen  stuffs.  Annual  value . 

Chota.-~ Not  able  to  ascertain  any  correct  in- 
formation respecting  this  district.  Possesses  rich 
mines. 

Huamachuco  comprehends  8 doctrinas,  and  23 
townships.  Population,  38,150  soul9,  64  clergy, 
2,273  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  17,117  In- 
dians, 18,367  mestizoes,  250  free  mulattoes,  and 
79  slaves.  Produce,  grain  and  cocoa,  and  manu- 
factures linen  cloths.  Annual  value,  57,853  dol- 
lars, 

Pataz  comprehends  3 doctrinas,  and  13  town- 
ships. Population,  13,508  souls,  11  clergy,  3 
religious,  987  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  4,627 
Indians,  7,678  mestizoes,  194  free  mulattoes,  and 
8 slaves.  Produce,  grain,  sugar,  and  abounds  in 
cattle.  Annual  value,  35,264  dollars.  The  gold 
mines  of  this  district  yield  250  pounds  per  annum, 
and  the  silver  500  mu!  ks.— Value  of  both  $35,500. 

Chachapoyas  comprehends  17  doctrinas,  and  60 
townships.  Population,  25,398  souls,  34  clergy,  11 
religious,  1,396  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
12,504  Indians,  10,954  mestizoes,  486  free  mulat- 
toes, and  13  slaves.  Produce,  tobacco,  bark,  sugar, 
and  cocoa. 

Intendency  of  Huamanga — The  city  of  Huamanga 
is  situated  in  13  degrees  1 minute  south  latitude, 
and  68  degrees  6 minutes  longitude.  Population, 
*25,970  souls,  25  clergy,  42  religious,  82  nuns,  169 
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Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  20,373  Indians, 
4,382  mestizoes,  and  the  remainder  mulattoes  and 
negroes. 

The  Intendency  of  Huamanga  compreheluls  50 
doctrinas,  1 city,  and  134  townships,  and  is  inhabit- 
ed by  111,559  souls,  176  clergy,  45  religious,  82 
nuns,  5,378  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  75,284 
Indians,  29,621  mestizoes,  943  free  mulattoes,  and 
30  slaves. 

Cercado  He  Huamanga  comprehends  3 doctrinas, 
and  2 townships,  and  is  inhabited  by  25,970  souls, 
25  clergv,  42  religious,  82  nuns,  169  Spaniards  and 
Spanish  Creoles,  20,373  Indians,  4,372  mestizoes, 
30  slaves;  the  rest  free  mulattoes.  Possesses  some 
manufactures.  Annual  value  34,268  dollars. 

Anco  comprehends  1 doctrina,  and  4 townships. 
Inhabited  by  2,022  souls,  9 Spaniards,  1,744  Indians, 
269  mestizoes.  Produce,  sugar  and  coffee.  Annual 
value  18,795  dollars. 

Huanta  comprehends  7 doctrinas,  and  20  town- 
ships, and  is  inhabited  by  27,337  souls,  45  clergy, 
3 religious,  219  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
19,981  Indians,  10,080  mestizoes,  and  9 free  mulat- 
toes. 

Congallo  comprehends  10  doctrinas,  and  31  town- 
ships, and  is  inhabited  by  12,474  souls,  31  clergy, 
62  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  10,011  Indians, 
2,363  mestizoes,  7 free  mulattoes.  Produce,  grain 
and  cattle. 

Andnhuaylas. — This  district  comprehends  10 
doctrinas,  and  18  townships,  and  is  inhabited  by 
12,020  souls,  20  clergy,  3,000  Spaniards  and  Spa- 
nish Creoles,  5,000  Indians,  4,000  mestizoes.  Pro- 
duce, grain  and  sugar.  Annual  value  74,384  dol- 
lars. 

Lncanas  comprehends  14  doctrinas  and  44  town- 
ships, and  is  inhabited  by  15,727  souls,  27  clergy, 
862  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  12,700  Indians, 
2,076  mestizoes,  and  60  free  mulattoes.  Produce, 
grain  and  < attle. 

Parinacochas  comprehends  14  doctrinas,  and  16 
townships,  population  16,011  souls,  28  clergy,  1,057 
Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  8,475  Indians,  and 
6,451  mestizoes.  Raises  cattle  and  manufactures 
cotton  stuffs.  Annual  value  56,000  dollars. 

Intendency  of  Huancavelica — The  town  of  Huan- 
cavelica  is  i tut  ted  in  12  degrees  53  minutes  south 
latitude,  and  68  degrees  46  minutes  longitude. 
Population  5,156  souls,  21  clergy,  18  religious,  5C0 
Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  3,803  Indians,  731 
mestizoes,  and  the  remainder  mulattoes  and  ne- 
groes. 

The  intendency  of  Huancavelica  comprehends 

22  doctrinas,  one  city,  one  town,  and  86  townships, 
and  is  inhabited  by  30  917  souls,  81  clergy,  18  re- 
ligious 2,341  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  23,899 
Indians,  4 537  mestizoes,  and  41  slaves. 

Cercado  de  Huancavelica. — This  district  com- 
prehends 4 doctrinas  and  6 townships.  Inhabited 
fey  5,146  souis,  21  clergy,  18  religious,  560  Spa- 
niards and  Spanish  Creoles,  3,803  Indians,  731 
mestizoes,  and  13  slaves. 

Angaraes. — This  district  comprehends  5 doc- 
trinas and  25  townships.  Inhabited  by  3,245  souls, 

23  clergy,  219  Spania.  dsand  Spanish  Creoles,  2,691 
Indians,  309  mestizoes,  and  3 slaves.  Produces 
sugar,  grain  and  ca  tle.  Annual  value  85,000  dul 
lars. 

Tayacaxa  comprehends  5 doctrinas  and  22  town 
ships.  Inhabited  by  13,161  souls,  21  clergy,  1,394 
Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  9,020  Indians,  and 
2,726  mestizoes. 

Castroverreyna  comprehends  8 doctrinas  and  35 
townships.  Inhabited  by  9,365  souls,  16  clergy, 


168  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  8,385  Indians, 
771  mestizoes  and  25  slaves.  Produce,  grain  and 
cattle.  Annual  value  76,000  dollars. 

Intendency  of  Tarma — The  town  of  Tarma  ia 
situated  in  12  degrees  33  minutes  49  seconds  south 
latitude,  and  69  degrees  29  minutes  longitude. — 

P pulation  5,538  souls,  2 clergy,  361  Spaniards  and 
Spanish  Creoles,  1 878  Indians,  3,244  mestizoes,  the 
rest  mulattoes  aud  slaves. 

The  intendency  of  Tarma,  comprehends  79 
doctrinas,  one  city,  2 towns,  203  townships.  Inhabit- 
ed by  201  259  souls;  229  clergy,  127  religious,  15 
beatas,  15,938  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
105,187  Indians,  78,682  mestizoes,  844  free  mulat- 
toes, and  236  slaves. 

Cercado  He  Tarma , comprehends  13  doctrinas, 
one  town  and  45  townships;  and  is  inhabited  by 
34,491  souls,  32  clergy,  1,681  Spaniards  and  Spa-* 
nish  Creoles  18,821  Indians,  14,300  mestizoes  and 
77  free  mulattoes  Produces  grain  and  bark.  Annual 
value  8,315  dollars.  The  mine  of  Yauricocha 
yielded,  in  1793,  2,016,703  dollars.  Rent  of  the 
crown  for  Diezmos  and  Cobos  231,283  dollars. 

Xauja  comprehends  14  doctrinas,  one  town,  and 
16  townships  Inhabited  by  52,286  souls,  32  clergy 
84  religious,  1,713  Spaniards  and  Spanish  C'  eoles, 
28,477  Indians,  21,922  mestizoes,  and  58  sbves. 

Caxatambo  comprehends  13  doctrinas,  and  56 
townships,  and  is  inhabited  by  16,872  souls,  31 
clergy,  504  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  10,50(7 
Indians,  4,808 mestizoes,  629  free  mulattoes.  Pro- 
duces grain  and  cattle.  Annual  value  30,000  dol- 
lars. 

Conchucoi  comprehends  15  doctrinas,  and  19 
townships,  and  is  inhabited  by  25,508  souls,  40 
«lergy,  2 religious,  1,384  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Creoles,  9,899  Indians,  and  13,983  mestizoes.  Pro- 
duces gran  and  possesses  mines,  but  v.hich  are  not 
very  productive.  Annual  value  73,476  dollars. 

Huamalies  comprehends  8 doctrinas,  and  30  town- 
ships.  Inhabited  by  14,234  souls.  18  clergy,  593 
Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  8,957  Indians,  4,625 
mestizoes,  and  43  slaves.  Produces  bark,  cocoa* 
and  cattle.  Annual  value  53.420  dollars. 

Huaylus  comprehends  12  doctrinas  and  20  town- 
ships, inhabited  bv  40.822  souls,  67  clergy,  11 
religious,  3,604  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
20,935  Indians,  15,971  mestizoes,  138  free  mulat  - 
toes, and  96  slaves. 

Huanvco  comprehends  4 doctrinas,  1 city,  and 
7 townships,  inhabited  by  16,826  souls,  9 clergy, 
30  religious,  15bemis,  6,160  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Creoles,  7,598  Indians,  3,075  mestizoes,  and  39 
slaves;  proditces  bark,  coca,  and  exports  a small 
quantity  of  silver.  Annual  value  45,094  dollars. 

Panatahuus.— Militnry  government  of  Callao  and 
of  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe. 

Number  of  Indians  for  the  collection  of  tributes 
levied  on  males  from  10  to  50  years  of  age: 

Males, 314,863 

females,  t 304  327 


619,190 

Exempt  from  age,  sex  and  rank,  473,615 

Contributing,  - 145,575^ 

Amount  of  tributes,  - - 885,586 

Of  the  common  hospital  fund  - 25,852  7 


911,438  7 

Pensions,  expenses,  - . 374,052  4 

rent. 


537,386  S 
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Duties. 

Imposts  into  Callao,  6 per  cent,  alcabala,  and  3 
per  cent,  customs;  woolen  exports,  3 per  cent. 

The  interior  commerce  pays  6 per  cent,  alcabala. 

Alcabala  were  first  levied  in  Peru,  in  the  year 
1596,  at  2tttt  until  the  year  1771,  when  they  were 
increased  to  4^.  In  the  year  1777,  they  were  in- 
creased  to  6-o-g-.  The  expenses  of  collecting  the 
customs  at  Lima,  exceeds  50  000  dollars. 


Table  of  the  commerce  between  the  port  of  Spain 
and  Callao. 
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The  kingdom  of  Chile  is  comprised  within  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  extends  east  and  west 
from  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras  de  los  Andes 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  stretches  along  the  coast 
north  and  south,  from  the  river  Salado  and  the 
desert  of  Atacama,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
From  the  chain  of  frontier  posts  (which  begin  at 
Aranco,  onthecoast,  and  extend  to  the  Cordilleras,) 
to  the  town  of  Valdivia,  the  country  is  in  possession 
of  the  warlike  tribe  of  Arancanians,  who  still  remain 
independent;  and  from  Qsorno,  south,  is  inhabited 
by  the  various  tribes  of  Patagonia,  whose  territories 
have  not  been  explored. 

The  population  of  Chile,  by  the  census  taken  in 
1791,  was  found  to  be  750,000  souls.  From  the 
strong  motives  of  concealment  as  the  census  is 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  proportioning  tjie  taxes 


according  to  the  population  of  eich  district,  the 
population  of  Chile  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  one  million. 

The  distance  from  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  is  thirty  leagues,  between  the  latitudes  of 
25  degrees  and  36  degrees  south;  and  40  leagues, 
between  36  degrees  and  43  degrees  south. 

The  country  comprised  between  the  25th  and 
43d  degrees  of  south  latitude,  may  be  considered 
the  length  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  it  being  un- 
settled and  even  unexplored  further  south. 

From  the  Cordilleras  de  los  Andes  to  the  Pacific, 
the  inclination  is  so  great,  that  all  the  rivers  flow 
with  the  rapidity  of  torrents,  and  are  therefore  not 
navigable.  They  serve  to  irrigate  the  valleys,  and 
render  them  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  The 
climate  makes  tins  method  of  cultivation  absolutely 
necessary;  for,  from  *he  Salado  to  the  Itata,  that 
is,  from  25  degrees  to  36  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
not  a cloud  is  to  be  seen  above  the  horizon,  from 
the  month  of  November  to  the  month  of  May  The 
atmosphere,  during  this  period,  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  dews  are  scarcely  perceptible,  nor  is  the 
heat  oppressive.  The  proximity  of  the  Andes, 
tempers  the  air,  and  the  mercury  fluctuates  be- 
tween 70  degrees  and  80  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  rarely  rises  to  85  degrees.  Thunder  storms, 
so  frequent  or.  the  east  of  ihe  Andes,  are  unknown 
in  this  part  of  Chile.  Winter  commences  in  the 
month  of  May;  the  cold  is  mild,  and  the  rains 
gentle  and  unattended  with  wind.  The  rains  of 
the  winter  fertilize  the  hills,  and  the  plains,  which 
cannot  be  irrigated,  during  that  season,  afford 
pasture  for  the  cattle.  The  spring  commences  in 
September;  and  the  face  of  nature  in  Chile  is  then 
peculiarly  beautiful.  The  hills  are  verdant,  and 
covered  with  innumerable  flowering  shrubs;  and 
the  plains  present  to  the  eye  a carpet  of  flowers. 
The  abundance  of  water  and  peculiarity  of  climate 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  raise  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  in  great  perfection.  The  wheat,  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  valleys,  is  of  excellent  quality; 
and  the  produce  seldom  less  than  forty  times  the 
seed;  sometimes  ninety;  and,  on  the  best  land,  even 
one  hundred.  Indian  corn  is  likewise  cultivated, 
and  produces  abundantly.  Barley  is  raised  in  great 
quantity  for  the  use  of  horses  and  mules,  which, 
in  the  winter,  are  fed  on  this  grain,  mixed  with 
chopped  straw,  as  in  Arabia  and  old  Spain  Hemp 
and  flax  grow  luxuriantly.  Cotton  is  here  and 
there  cultivated  for  their  domestic  manufactures; 
and  there  is  one  sugar  plantation.  The  climate 
and  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar; 
but  they  have  been  long  accustomed  to  get  that 
article  from  Lima,  in  exchange  for  their  wheat, 
and  are  not  disposed  to  change  their  ancient  habits. 
Rice,  likewise,  would  grow  on  their  low  lands,  but 
it  is  brought  from  Lima. 

South  of  the  river  Itata,  the  climate  varies.  Rains 
are  frequent  in  the  summer,  and,  in  the  winter,  are 
attended  by  storms  of  wind.  The  grape  is  chiefly 
cultivated  in  these  districts;  and  the  wine  is  better 
than  where  the  vineyards  are  irrigated.,. 

The  olive  grows  luxuriantly  throughout  all  Chile; 
and  the  oil  is  of  the  first  quality. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Maule,  and  on  all  the 
rivers  south  of  35  degrees  17  minutes,  there  is 
excellent  timber,  and  the  whole  country  abounds 
with  forests  of  a thorny  minosa,  which  makes  good 
charcoal,  and  is  in  general  use  for  fuel. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Talcahuano,  within  500 
yards  of  the  sea,  there  is  a fine  vein  of  sea-coal* 
which  has  been  used  by  our  whaling  ships. 
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The  kingdom  of  ChHe  was  governed  by  a pre- 
sident and  captain  general,  who  was  amenable  only 
to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  was  assisted  by 
an  audienza,  or  supreme  court.  His  powers  were 
the  same  as  the  vice  roys  of  Lima,  or  Buenos  Ayres. 

There  were  two  bishopricks  in  Chile.  That  of 
Santiago  comprehended  the  territory  from  the  river 
fs  dado  to  the  Maine;  ar.d  the  bishoprick  of  Conr.ep 
cion,  included  the  country  from  the  Mimic  to  the 
island  of  Ciiiloe.  The  presidency  was  divided  into 
districts  (pat-lidos)  governed  by  a sub-delegate. 
C piapo,  tl>e  most  norther-',  was  the  first  co;  querrd 
by  the  Peruvians,  under  the  lneas,  who  extended 
tbemseh  es  subsequently  to  the  banks  of  the  Maule. 

The  Spaniards  followed  the  tr*ck  marked  out 
by  the  enterprise  of  this  extraordinary  people;  and 
passing  along  the  edge  of  the  Cordilleras,  descend- 
ed into  Chile  by  the  mountains  of  Copiapo.  This 
district  extends  from  the  Cordilleras  to  the  sea. 
On  the  south  it  is  separated  from  the  vice  royalty 
of  Li.ua  by  the  desert  and  district  of  Atacama,  and 
extends  north  seventy  leagues  to  the  district  of j 
Guasco.  The  town  of  Copiapo  is  situated  in  26 
degrees  50  minutes  south  latitude,  twenty  leagues 
from  the  cousti  It  is  small  and  inconsiderable; 
fer  tile  only  part  of  this  district  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion is  the  narrow  valley  which  extends  from  the 
Cordilleras  to  the  town,  the  river  losing  itself  in 
the  sands  between  the  town  and  the  ocean.  South 
from  the  Ilospederia  de  Verba  Btima,  extends  a 
desert  tract  (travirsia)  about  thirty  Leagues  to  the 
borders  of  Guasco. 

La  Caldera  Copiapo , the  port,  is  situated  in  26 
degrees  I minute  south  latitude. 

The  wine  of  Copiapo  is  much  es'eemed,  and  is 
of  excellent  flavor,  but  has  not  body  to  keep  any 
length  of  time. 

The  district  of  Guascv,  extends  from  the  Cordil- 
leras to  the  sea,  and  from  that  of  Copiapo  to  the 
district  of  Coquimbo,  occupying  a line  of  coast 
of  thirty  leagues  extent.  The  principal  town  is 
small,  and  situated  about  sixteen  leagues  from  the 
sea. 

The  mines  of  gold  in  this  district  have  been 
abandoned;  but  those  of  copper  produce  annually 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  quintals.  The  king 
exercised  the  right  of  purchasing  copper  at  seven 
and  a half  dollars  per  quintal,  payable  in  Santiago. 
In  consequence  of  this  monopoly,  the  miners  pre- 
ferred disposing  of  it  to  the  smugglers,  who  gave 
them  fourteen  dollars  in  goods.  The  mines  or 
silver  discovered  in  this  district,  in  1811,  are  the 
richest  ever  known;  the  veins  which  have  been 
hitherto  wrought,  are  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  have  yielded  the  extraordinary  product  of  forty 
marcs,  and  sometimes  even  seventy  marcs  to  the 
caxon  of  ore.* 

The  port  of  Guasco  is  formed  by  two  rocks,  running 
out  from  the  island  of  Carnero,  and  Point  Expedi 
ticn.  It  is  situated  in  28  deg.  26  mm.  soud*  laiiti- 
tude,  and  75  deg.  longitude,  west  of  Cadiz. 

* The  method  of  estimating  the  product  in  Potosi, 
Chile,  and  generally  in  Peru,  is  by  the  caxon  of  ore, 
which  contains  fifty  quintals,  of onelutndred  pounds 
each.  The  marc  of  silver  is  eight  ounces  of  eight 
ochavasj  each  ochava  of  seventy-five  grains.  The 
caxon  of  ore  at  Guasco  produces  forty  marcs,  or 
three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver.  In f 
Potosi  fourteen  rmres  is  the  average,  or  one 
hundred  and  twelve  ounces;  and  in  Guanaxuato, 
the  richest  mines  of  Mexico,  the  average  is  four 
ounces  the  quintal,  or  two  hundred  ounces  the 
caxon.  1 
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Tire  district  of  Coquimbo , extends  fr  r e.Cor- 
ditleras  to  the  sea,  it  bounds  north  on  Guasco,  snd 
extends  fifty  leagues  south  to  the  district  of  Cus- 
cos.  The  capital,  Li  Serana,  commonly  called 
Coquimbo,  is  situated  in  29  degrees  54  minute® 
south  latitude,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Co- 
quimbo, within  half  a league  of  '.lie  coast.  The 
land  slopes  gradually  from  the  town  to  the  s**a, 
and  being  meadow,  firms  a lawn  of  never  failing 
verdure.  The  town  is  regulnr  and  well  built,  and 
is  surrounded  with  gardens,  which  produce  all  the 
tropical  fruits  in  great  perfection.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  remarked  for  their  urbanity  and  hospi- 
tality to  strangers;  and  the  climate  is  equal  and 
temr.  crate. 

The  i-iver  Coquimbo  waters  the  valley  of 
que,  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  district;  and  the 
Liman,  which  is  a large  stream,  waters  the  coun- 
try above  and  below  the  juntas  of  Guamaiata. 

The  gold  mine  of  Talca,  which  is  situated  in  this 
district,  is  very  productive.  The  copper  of  Co- 
quunbo  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world,  a ,d 
contains  a small  portion  of  gold.  The  French 
formerly  imported  this  copper  through  Spain,  and 
extracted  the  gold  from  it*  Mining  is  carried 
on  by  voluntary  labor.  The  mita  or  conscription 
of  the  unfortunate  Indians,  to  toil  in  the  mines,  was 
never  practised  in  C die. 

The  port  of  Coquimbo  is  formed  by  the  head 
lands  of  Teatimos  and  Pelicanos;  and  is  one  of  ihe 
best  known,  and  the  most  secure  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  situated  in  29  degrees  54  minutes  south  lati- 
tude. 

Vhe  district  of  Cuscos , extends  from  the  Cor- 
dilleras to  the  sea,  and  from  Coquimbo  sou’ h to 
the  district  of  Petorca.  Rozas  is  the  principal 
town. 

The  river  Cbaupo  fertilizes  this  district.  Near 
where  it  falls  into  the  sea  is  a large  lake,  abound- 
ing- with  fish.  * 

The  district  of  Petorca  ext  nds  from  the  Cor- 
dilleras to  the  sea,  and  from  Cuscos,  its  northern 
boundary,  south  to  Quiilota.  The  capital  is  Petor- 
ca, sometimes  called  Santa  Anade  Bribiesca.  This 
district  possesses  gold  and  copper  mines-,  and  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Longotama  and  Ligua.  On 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  stands  the  town  of  San 
Domingo  de  Rozas;  and  near  it,  the  settlement  of 
Placilla.  There  is  a large  Indian  town  in  the  val- 
: ley,  called  Valle  Hermoso. 

The  port  of  Valparaiso  is  situated  in  33  deg.  1 
min.  45  sec.  south  lat.  It  is  the  most  frequented 
in  Chile,  although  open  to  the  north  and  northeast, 
and  to  northwest  winds,  which  blow  with  great 
violence  in  the  winter,  accompanied  with  a heavy 
sea. 

The  town  extends  around  the  bay,  from  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Antonio,  for  nearly  a mile,  and  is  separat- 
ed from  the  Almendral  fa  suburb  of  Valparaiso) 
by  alow  beach.  The  houses  are  irregularly  scat- 
tered over  the  sides  of  9teep  hills,  which  rise  ab- 
• ruptly  from  the  shore,  and  extend  along  the  ra- 
, vines  of  Saint  Augustin,  Saint  Francisco  and  Go- 
, mez;  the  ground  being  very  broken  and  rugged, 
i The  country  near  the  town  is  very  barren,  and  all 
ti  e supplies  are  drawn  from  Quiliota.  That  abun- 
dant district  furnishes,  at  a very  cheap  rate.,  sup- 
- plies  for  the  vessels  that  frequent  Valparaiso. 
| Stock  of  every  description,  fruit,  potatoes,  vegeta- 
bles, and  excellent  biscuit,  may  be  bought  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  The  best  water  is  brought 
from  the  Almendral,  at  some  trouble  and  expense. 

Until  the  late  revoluti  >n,  the  only  commerce 
[from  this  port  was  with  Lima;  between  forty  and 
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sixty  cargoes  were  brought  annually,  consisting  of 
fossil  *aL,  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and  a coarse  cotton 
manufacture,  called  toculle;  and  the  returns  made 
in  wheat,  hemp,  beef  and  tallow,  hides,  &.c.  &c. 

The  population  of  Valparaiso,  including  the  Al 
mendral,  does  nut  exceed  6,500  souls. 

The  district  of  Quillota  is  bounded  north  by  Pe 
torca,  south  by  the  district  of  Mellipilia,  east  by 
that  of  Alconcag.ua,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  principal  town,  San  Martin  de  la  Concha, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Quillota,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Quillota,  near 
the  river  of  Atconcagua.  The  streets  diverge  from 
the  principal  square,  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles;  and  the  houses  are  commodious  and 
well  bail  . The  town  occupies  a great  space,  each 
house  having  a garden  adjoining,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants raise  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  supply  of 
Valparaiso. 

From  the  summit  of  an  adjoining  hill,  the  eye 
embraces  a highly  rich  and  variegated  prospect  of 
the  town,  interspersed  with  groves  and  gardens, 
and  surrounded  by  extensive  artificial  pastures, 
principally  of  lucerne;  and  of  the  fields  intersected 
by  car,al»  from  the  river,  and  cultivated  in  wheat 
coni,  hemp  and  flax.  The  cultivation  in  every  part 
of  Chile,  as  has  been  before  observed,  is  conducted 
by  irrigation;  and  the  Alconcagua  here  affords  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  lively  and  hospi- 
table. There  are  mines  of  gold  and  copper  in  this 
district,  although  not  wrought;  and  they  make  oil 
and  wine.  Peiorca  and  Cuscos  are  included  with 
Quillota,  for  all  the  purposes  of  government. 

The  port  of  Uerrudura  de  Quinlerro , in  32  deg. 
47  min.  33  sec.  south  lat.  and  a little 

north  of  Valparaiso,  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest 
harbors  in  these  seas;  being  very  extensive,  with 
deep  water  and  clean  anchorage.  At  the  Punt* 
de  las  Ventamas,  is  a good  watering  place,  with 
abundance  o£  wood;  and  the  country  is  beautiful 
and  fertile. 

The  road  direct  to  the  capital,  is  so  rugged  and 
mountainous,  that  this  advantageous  port  has  been 
neglected. 

Any  wind  that  permits  you  to  approach  the 
coast,  will  carry  you  ir.;  and  at  the  anchorage,  you 
have  only  to  avoid  the  shoal  of  Tortuga. 

The  district  of  JYlelip'lla  is  bounded  north  by 
that  of  Quillota,  south  by  the  river  of  Maipo,  east 
by  the  district  of  AJapocho,  and  extends  west  to 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  chief  town,  San  Jose,  commonly  called  Me- 
lipilia,  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  north  bank 
of  the  broad  and  rapid  river  of  Maipo,  which  fur- 
nishes die  means  of  irrigating  an  extensive  and  well 
cultivated  country.  Theroad  to  Valparaiso  formerly 
passed  through  this  town.  The  whole  district  is  well 
settled,  and  highly  cultivated  in  wheat,  barley,  Indian 
corn,  and  vines.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Maipo 
and  Mapocho;  on  the  latter  is  situated  the  small  but 
flourishing  town  of  Saint  Francisco  del  Monte,  the 
environs  of  which,  fora  considerable  distance,  are 
a vast  garden,  interspersed  with  orchards  and  vine 
yards  The  convent  of  St.  Francisco  is  endowed 
with  extensive  possessions.  A lude  below  tne 
town,  the  Mapocho  falls  into  the  Maipo;  and  near 
the  outlet  of  the  latter  is  the  bay  of  Saint  Antonio, 
in  33  deg.  30  min.  south  lat.  It  is  open  to  the 
north,  and  very  insecure. 

The  district  >f  Mapocho,  occupies  an  extensive 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Santa  llosa,  south  by  the  river 


Maipo,  east  by  the  Cordilleras,  and  west  by  Me* 
lipilla. 

The  city  of  Santiago  de  Chile  is  situated  in  this 
district,  and  was  founded  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1541,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Mapocho,  in  33  degrees,  31  minutes,  south 
latitude.  He  at  first  called  the  country,  overrun 
by  his  arms,  after  his  native  province,  Estramadura, 
and  the  capital,  Santiago  de  Estramadura;  but  it 
soon  lost  this  title  in  the  original  name  of  Chile. 
Santiago  contains  40,00Q*inhabitanis;  it  was  found- 
ed on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Ulmen,  or  Cacique 
Cuelirigala,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  from  the 
river  Chaupa,  on  the  north,  to  the  river  Maule,  on 
the  south  and  east  and  west,  from  the  Cordilleras 
to  the  sea.  The  plain  on  which  the  city  is  situated, 
extends  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  certainly  to 
the  line,  and  1 believe  quite  to  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, north;  and  south  to  the  straights  of  Magel- 
lan. This  is  the  only  uniform  level  in  Chile;  from 
hence  to  the  co:*st,  the  descent  is  very  rapid,  and 
broken  by  irregular  mountains  and  valleys.  On 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  rises  the  small 
rocky  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  formerly  called  the 
mountain  of  Guelon.  These  insulated  hills  are 
frequently  seen  on  the  great  plain  of  Chile. 

Santiago  is  divided  into  four  quartel*.  The  mi- 
nisters of  the  royal  audience  were  chiefs  of  qtiar- 
tels,  and  an  alcaide,  or  magistrate  in  each,  attended 
to  the  police,  and  reported  to  the  chief. 

The  cabildo,  or  municipal  council,  is  composed 
of  a royal  standard  bearer,  (who  carries  the  stand- 
ard of  Santiago,  on 'the  festival  of  that  saint)  an  algua- 
sil,  alcaide  of  the  province,  two  regidores  and  fiel 
executors,  which  are  permanent  offices,  ami  are 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  so  fond  are  the 
people  of  distinction,  that  they  are  purchased  at  a 
high  price.  These  choose  two  ordinary  alcaides, 
or  magistrates  of  the  province,  who  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  ordinary  cases,  and  whose  duty  is  to  keep 
the  peace. 

The  tribunal  of  commerce  is  composed  of  a pri- 
or, two  consuls,  an  assessor  or  syndic,  and  nine 
counsellors.  These  are  chosen  every  two  years, 
and  have  jurisdiction  in  all  commercial  causes. 
They  have  a fund  arisng  from  internal  taxes,  and 
from  fees;  and  are  charged  nominally  with  every 
thing  relating  to  commerce,  and  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  roads  and  harbors. 

A broad  road  extends  round  the  south  side  of 
the  town,  like  the  Boulevards  in  Paris,  and  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  suburbs,  which  are  extensive  and 
well  built.  There  are,  several  handsome  churches 
and  convents  in  this  Canada,  or  Boulevard,  and  a 
large  canal  carries  a stream  of  water  along  the 
south  side  of  it.  North  from  the  principal  square, 
a wide  street  leads  to  the  bridge  over  the  IVLapo- 
cho,  which  is  built  of  stone  and  brick,  and  stands 
on  nine  lofty  arches.  The  view  from  it  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mapocho,  and  towards  the  Andes,  is 
very  picturesque;  and  the  inhabitants  resort  to  this 
bridge,  in  the  summer  afternoons,  to  enjoy  the  re- 
freshing air  from  the  mountains.  The  river  is 
broad  and  shallow,  and  in  the  summer  flows  in  se- 
veral channels,  bwt  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  arches;  and  has  at  times  overflowed, 
and  laid  half  the  city  under  water.  A dyke  has 
been  built  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  protect 
the  city  from  these  indudations.  It  is  a solid  wall 
about  five  feet  thick,  with  a parapet. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  city, 
the  town  is  divided  into  four  curacies,  viz.  the 
Cathedral,  Santa  Ana,  San  Isidro,  and  San  L&zaro; 
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The  jurisdiction  belongs  exclusively  to  the  bishop, 
who  is  assisted  by  an  ecclesiastical  cabildo,  com- 
posed of  the  canons,  and  presided  by  the  pro- 
viso, who  is  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  the  director  of  the  convent  of  nuns.  There 
are  seven  nunneries,  and  seven  convents  of  monks, 
in  San'iago. 

The  monks  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  have  two  large 
hospitals,  one  for  men,  with  the  church  of  S o .l  iar 
de  Dios  attached  to  it,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Cat  ada;  j 
and  one  for  women,  annexed  to  the  chapel  of  San 
B irja.  These  orders  have  all  vast  estates,  both  in 
lands,  which  they  farm  themselves,  and  which  ar<* 
always  well  cultivated,  and  in  mortgages,  which 
they  hold  to  a great  amount. 

The  district  of  Santa  Rosa  is  separated  from  A1 
concagua  on  the  north,  by  the  river  of  A Iconcagua,  [ 
on  the  south  it  borders  on  the  district  of  VI  ipocho, 
eas*,  on  the  Cordilleras,  and  west  on  Quiliota.  Its 
capital,  Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes,  is  situated  on 
the  road  from  Santiago  to  Mendoza. 

The  district  of  Rancagua  is  bounded  north  by 
the  Maipo,  which  separates  it  from  that  of  MapocTo. 
south  by  the  Oachapoal,  which  divides  it  from  Col 
chagus,  and  it  extends  east  and  west  from  the 
Cordilleras  to  the  sea.  The  capital  of  this  district, 
Santa  Cruz  de  Triana,  commonlv  called  Rmcagua. 
is  in  34  degrees  south  latitude,  26  leagues  south  of| 
Santiago.  It  stands  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Oachapoal,  which,  after  its  confluence  with  the 
TingoirHca,  takes  the  name  of  Rape!.  This  is  a 
very  fertile  district,  exporting  grain  and  cattle,  andj 
fruits.  There  are  several  gold  mines  which  have! 
been  abandoned;  hut  the  silver  mine  of  Copana  is 
still  very  productive.  j 

The  dis'rict  of  Colchagua  extends  east  and  west! 
from  the  Cordilleras  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  riverj 
Oachapoal,  on  the  north,  to  the  districts  of  Curico| 
and  Maule,  on  the  south.  Colchagua  is  very  fertile! 
and  well  cultivated;  the  principal  export  is  wheat; 
some  gold  and  copper  have  been  found  in  this  dis-j 
trict.  The  warm  mineral  springs  of  Canguines  are  ; 
situated  in  the  mountains  of  Colchagua,  and  are 
much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Santiago 
during  the  summer.  San  Fernando,  the  capital, ' 
is  situated  on  the  north  batik  of  the  Tinguiririca.  I 

The  district  of  Curico  extends  from  the  Cordil-j 
leras  to  the  sea.  [t  borders  north  on  the  district; 
of  Colchagua,  and  south  on  that  of  Maule.  The 
Villa  Sm  Jose  de  Buena  Vista,  more  commonly, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  district,  is  the  capital  > 

The  district  of  Maule  expends  from  the  Cordil  j 
leras  to  the  sea.  T borders  north  on  Curico,  and 
on  the  south  is  separated  from  the  Isla  de  Maule, 
and  from  Canquenes,  by  the  broad  and  rapid  river 
Ma»tle.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  covered  with 
timber,  and  there  is  a shipyard  at  Bilhoa,  near  its 
mouth.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is  obstructed 
by  a bar.  Talca  is  the  principal  town  of  this  dis- 
trict. There  are  s’ill  some  lavaderos  for  gold  in 
Maule;  the  mountain  of  Chibats,  near  Talca,  has 
been  very  productive. 

The  district  of  thelsla  de  Maule  extends  from  the 
Cordilleras,  to  the  district  of  Canquenes.  D is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  river  Maule,  and  south  bv 
the  district  of  Chilian.  The  town  of  Linaras  is  si 
tuated  in  this  district,  between  the  rivers  Gutagan 
and  Longavi,  and  the  town  of  Parral  is  on  the  south 
of  Longavi. 

The  district  of  Canquenes  extends  from  the  Isla 
de  Maule,  its  eastern  boundary,  tothe  Pacific  ocean. 
It  borders  north  on  the  river  Maule,  and  south  on 
the  district  of  Itata.  The  chief  town,  La  Mercedes 
de  Manso,  commonly  called  Canquenes,  is  situated 


in  the  stream  fTutuuin.  The  town  of  B 'hoa,  at 
the  month  of  the  Maule,  is  in  this  district. 

The  district  of  Chilian  extends  from  the  Pnr- 
dilleras,  to  the  district  of  Data,  and  hounds  north 
on  the  Isla  de  Maule.  The  town  of  San  Carlos  is 
situated  between  the  Longavi  and  the  Noble,  and 
Chdlan,  the  capilal,  between  the  N'lhle  and  the 
Chilian,  >n  35  degrees  56  minutes  south  latitude, 
and  71  degree*  5 minut'  S west  longitude.  'Phis 
town  is  well  built,  and  is  ornamented  by  several 
churches  and  coi  vrnts.  The  mo  'ks  of  Chilian  own 
almost  a!!  the  folds  in  this  district,  which  isverv 
fjr  i!e  and  productive.  There  is  a manufacture  of 
woolen  cloths  at  Chilian. 

The  district  of  Itata  borders  east  on  ♦’'at  of 
Chilian,  west  on  the  sea,  and  north  on  the  district 
of  Canquenes.  The  fine  river  of  Lata  flows  through 
•his  dis’rict.  The  chief  town  of  Da<a  is  Cuelemu. 
Quirique  is  likewise  situated  in  this  district,  which 
is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine. 

The  district  of  R^re  extends  from'the  Cordilleras 
to  the  district  (|f  Pnchacay.  It  borders  north  on 
l ata,  and  south  on  the  military  frontier  posts.  The 
chief  town  is  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  formerly  known 
bv  the  name  of  Buma  Experanga,  and  Extancia  del 

The  district  of  the  Tsla  de  La  T.axa  is  comprised 
in  the  strip  of  land  between  the  rivers  La  Lax* 
and  Bio-bio,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes:  it  is  very  fertile  and  productive. 
Los  Angeles  is  the  chief  town,  and  has  a citadel, 
being  one  of  the  frontier  posts.  There  are  three 
passes  in  the  Cordilleras  from  this  district,  Antuco, 
Villacura,  and  Cuinco,  which  are  fortified  against 
the  Indians. 

The  district  of  Puchacay  borders,  east,  on  that 
of  Rrre,  west,  on  Concepcion,  south  of  the  river 
B'o-bio,  and  north,  on  the  Itata.  The  chief  towns 
in  this  district,  are  Huulqui  and  Florida.  The 
country  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  produces 
good  wheat  and  wine. 

Concepcion  de  Chile.  This  district  horders  east 
and  north  on  that  of  Puchacay,  on  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  the  river  Rio  bio,  an  i extends  on  the 
west  to  the  Pacific.  The  citv  of  Concepcion  was 
founded  by  Don  P^rdro  de  Valdivia,  in  the  year 
1550,  and  was  built  in  the  valley  of  Penco;  it  was 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  Arancanians,  and  re- 
built by  the  Spaniards  on  the  same  spot.  After 
the  earthquake,  in  November,  1774,  which  laid  the 
city  in  ruins,  the  present  city  of  Concepcion  was 
built,  about  three  leagues  south  of  the  former  posi- 
tion, on  the  Mocha.  This  town  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  from  the  river 
Maule,  to  the  southern  extremity  of’ Chile.  There 
is  a small  town  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  former 
capital,  called  Penco. 

Talc-ihuano,  in  the  bay  of  Concepcion,  is  situat. 
ed  in  36  degrees  41  minutes  50  seconds;  arid  in  66 
degrees  53  minutes  30  seconds,  west  longitude 
from  Cadiz.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  njeure 
port  on  the  coast  of  Chile;  it  is  protected  on  the 
north  by  the  island  of  Quinquina.  The  channel 
between  the  north  point  of  Quinquina,  and  the 
point  of  Loberia,  is  the  best  entrance  to  this  bay, 
and  is  called  Boca  Grand?; -the  other  channel,  or 
Boca  Chica,  has  sufficient  depth  of  water;  but  a sho;  l 
that  runs  out  in  a weslwardly  direction  from  the 
island,  renders  its  approach  more  dangerous.  The 
best  anchorage  is  at  the  south  western  extremity 
of  the  hay,  opposite  the  town  of  Talcahuano.  There 
is  good  anchorage  under  the  sou  h side  of  the. 
island  of  Quinquina.  There  is  a chain  of  military 
posts,  extending  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Cordilleras, 
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Thte  first  is  Aranco,  on  the  sea  const,  where  there 
is  a small  bay,  a few  leagues  south  of  Talcahuano; 
San  Pedro,  o . the  south  side  of  Biobio,  opposite 
the  'own  of  Concepcion. 

Talcamavida,  a small  fort;  Yumbel,  a fortress, 
with  a small  well  built  town;  Mesavida,  a fort;  San 
Carlos,  a town  defended  by  a fort. 

Santa  Barbara,  a fortress,  situated  in  the  passage 
of  the  Cordilleras,  by  winch  the  Indians,  called 
Pebuenches,  pass  into  Chile  to  traffic  with  the 
Spaniards.  The’  river  Bin-bio  was  settled  as  the 
bound vry  of  the  Arancanians,  at  the  peace  of 
Negrete.  This  river  falls  into  the  sea,  in  36  degrees 
SO  minutes,  south  latitude. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  warlike  tribes  ©f 
Arancmia,  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  which 
they  call  M il  Guatalmapu;  it  extends  from  36 
degrees  SO  minutes  south  latitude,  to  the  river 
To:  on,  in  39  degrees  south  latitude,  and  from  the 
Cordillera  de  los  Andes,  to  die  Pacific  oceiifl 
These  province#  are  divided  by  lines,  running 
north  an  l south.  The  first,  Languen  Mapu,  or  the 
district  of  sea,  is  Arancania  proper,  and  is  inhabited 
o>  k by  that  warlike  nation.  The  Spanish  fortresses 
of  Aranco,  San  Pedro,  Colcura,  Tucapel,  formerly 
stood  it  this  district:  they  were  all  abandoned  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  except  San  Pedro.  The  bay 
of  Aranco  is  a tolerable  roadstead,  and  the  port  of 
Caruerp,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Can  ten,  afford 
shelter  to  the  shipping  on  the  . coast.  A chain  of 
mountains  separates  the  dis‘rict  of  Languen  Mapu 
from  that  of  Ledbun  Mapu;  which  occupies  an 
extensive  phjin,  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  in  a wes  wardly  direction,  to  Yuapire 
Mapu.  The  only  town,  or  rather  fortress,  which 
the  Spaniards  now  possess  in  this  district,  is  Santa 
Juana.  They  were  driven  from  the  ports  of 
MHlapoa,  Santa  Cruz  de  Coza;  and  evacuated  the 
fortress  of  Purin,  wuich  wts  situated  15  leagues 
from  the  se,a,  and  4 ) leagues  south  of  the  Bio-bio. 
'They  were  forced  to  abandon  the  city  of  Imperial, 
■which  they  had  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Canlen,  about  12  leagues  from  the  sea. 

The  district . of  Yuapire  Mapu  extends  along, the 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Nacimiento,  Mallien, 
Oorve,  Chacayco,  Quechireguas,  and  Guanguj,were 
situated  in  this  district.  The  Spaniards  now  occupy 
only  the  fortress  Nacimiento,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Bio-bio,  between  the  rivers  Bergara  and 
Tubnulen.  The  missionary  sett  lements  on  the  river 
Maliao,  and  those  on  the  Toipague  and  Maguehue 
have  been  abandoned. 

The  district  of  Pive  Outalmupu  is  situate  in  the 
Cordilleras  de  los  Andes,  and  is  inhabited  by  the 
Pehuenches,  whose  territory  extends  from  the 
fortress  of  Santa  Barbara,,  and  occupies  the  vallies 
of  the  Cordillera,i.  This  Outalmapu  formerly  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Maule,  and  the  Pehuenches 
occupied  the  passes  of  the  Maule  Longari.  A few 
still  remain  about  the  sources  of  the  riv-  rs  Retameh 
Jlenegado,  and  Alico.  They  now  chiefly  reside  in 
the  valleys  of  Antuco,  Vellacura,  Cuinco,  and  about 
the  sources  of  theiver  Totten. 

The  Huilli  Mapu  is  the  dis'rict  of  country  south 
pf  the  river  Toi  ten  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea.  it 
includes  the  eastern  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras. 
The  HuHiches  diykle  this  extensive  Outalmapu 
into  four  districts.  The  first  is  Totten,  and  extends 
from  the  south  bank  of  that  river  to  the  river 
yaldivja,  and  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  to 
the  sea.  The  second  district  stretches  along  the 
poard  from  the  river  Valdivia  to  the  Archipelago  of 
jpii-iioe.  The  inhabitants  are  called  the  tribe  of 
UunSQS? , Tfig  third  district  occupies  the  plains 


from  the  Cordilleras  to  the  province  of  the  Cuncos, 
and  extends  north  and  south  from  the  river  Valdivia 
to  the  river  Sin  Fondo,  in  44  degrees  south  latitude. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  called  Outa 
Huilliches.  The  last  divison  extends  south  from 
the  river  Sin  Fondo,  as  far  as  is  known  of  the  north- 
ern continent,  and  is  inhabited  by  Huayguehes. 
The  Spanish  authorities  represent  this  country  as 
thinly  inhabited,  by  a wandering,  wretched,  and 
barbarous  people. 

The  town  of  Viilarica,  on  the  Totten,  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  Spaniards;  and  the  fort  of  S.ui 
Jose  of  Mariguina  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

The  fort  of  Cruseo,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
is  st  ill  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 

There  are  three  missionary  settlements,  one  at 
Totten  el  baxo,  called  San  Francisco  del  Solano; 
one  at  Niebla,  and  one  called  San  Antonio  de 
Guanahue,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Callacalh, 
or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards,  the  river  Valdivia. 
There  is  a missionary  settlement  in  the  province 
of  the  Cuncos,  and  another  tvdenty  leagues  to  the 
east  of  the  city  of  Valdivia,  called  Nuestra  Senorn 
de  Pilar. 

There  are  several  lakes  in  these  districts  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes.  The  riv^r  Valdivia  takes  its 
rise  from  the  lake  of  Guanegue;  Ttio  Bueno  from 
the  lake  of  Banco;  at  the  head  of  the  lake  which 
gives  rise  to  the  river  Chico,  there  are  warm 
sulphureous  springs.  Expeditions  have  been  sent 
from  Valdivia  to  explore  the  lakes  of  Puyegue,  and 
Llayguihue,  and  to  discover  the  remaining  inhabi- 
tants of  Vellarica  and  Osorno,  who  are  reported 
to  have  taken  refuge  near  these  lakes,  after  the 
destruction  of  their  towns.  These  expeditions 
failed  ih  their  object.  The  last  party  ascended  the 
volcano  of  Ribahanco,  but  gave  no  particular  ac- 
count of  that  mountain. 

Mehuin  is  a roadstead,  situated  in  39  degrees 
26  minutes  south  latitude,  and  67  degrees  7 minutes 
30  seconds  longitude,  west  of  Cadiz.  It  is  only 
frequented  by  small  vessels,  or  by  ships  driven  to. 
leeward  of  Valdivia  by  the  south  wind.  It  is  formed 
by  the  island  of  Silla  and  the  point  of  Sembrados. 

The  island  of  L*  Mocha  is  separated  from  the 
continent  by  a channel  six  leagues  wide.  The 
centre  of  the  island  is  in  38  degrees  22  minutes  25 
seconds  south  latitude,  and  67  degrees  45  minutes 
30  seconds  longitude,  west  of  Cadiz 

There  are  two  anchorages  on  the  coast  of  La 
Mocha;  one  near  the  south  east  point,  called  the 
Anogadira,  in  six  or  seven  fathoms:  here  there  is  a 
good  landing;  the  other  is  near  English  Creek,  in 
thirteen  fathoms.  This  island  affords  an  abundant 
supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  is  well  stocked  with 
goats  and  horses. 

The  island  of  Santa  Maria  is  separated  from  the 
continent  by  a channel  4391  toises  wide.  The 
centre  of  the  island  lies  in  37  degrees  3 minutes 
41  seconds  south  latitude,  and  67  degrees  22 
minutes  longitude,  west  of  Cadiz.  There  is  a 
harbor  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  and  one  on 
the  south.  The  latter  is  the  most  secure,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  a safe  landing  at  the 
Punta  de  Aguada,  where  supplies  may  be  obtained 
of  water,  wood,  apples,  quinces,  celery  and  sorrel. 

The  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  with  some  incon- 
siderable settlements  on  the  opposite  shore,  con- 
stitute the  province  of  Chiloe,  which  is  attached 
to  the  vice  royalty  of  Lima.  The  Chiiotes,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province  are  called,  are  of 
diminutive  stature;  and  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tions extended,  the  cold  bleak  climate  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  has  the  same  effect  on  the  grpwth 
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?>f  animals  and  plants,  is  that  of  the  north.  1 he 
inhabitants  subsist  principally  by  fishing;  they 
navigate  these  stormy  seas  in  piraguas,  boats  of 
ten  and  fifteen  tons,  made  of  plank,  bound  together 
with  twisted  fibres,  and  the  seams  pitched  over. 
The  Robal  abounds  in  the  bays  and  harb  rs;  It 
is  salted  and  sent  to  Lima.  Th^y  manufacture 
excellent  camblets,  coarse  woolen  stuffs  and 
ponchos,  which  they  dye  with  a great  variety  of 
colors.  Their  principal  trade  is  in  boards  and 
lumber,  which  they  send  to  Lima,  and  receive 
fossil  salt,  brandy,  herb  of  Paraguay,  sugar,  and 
drv  goods. 

The  ci-y  of  Valdivia  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Valdivia,  about  five  leagues  from 
the  sea.  It  was  founded  bv  Don  Pedro  de  ValdivL 
in  1552,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Arancanians  in 
1599  In  the  year  1639,  the  Dutch  landed  at  this 
place,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  town;  but  the 
decided  hostility  of  the  natives,  forced  them  o 
abai’don  their  purpose.  The  ensuing  year,  a Spanish 
squadron  which  had  been  fitted  out  to  expel  the 
Dutch,  entered  the  bay  of  Valdivia.  The  town 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified.  It  is  now  a frontier 
fortress,  and  is  the  preside  for  criminals,  who  are 
transported  here  from  Peru  and  Chile.  It  was 
attached  to  the  presidency  of  Chile,  from  whence 
it  received  an  annual  supply  of  money,  clothing, 
and  provisions.  An  annual  ship,  supplied  the 
inhabitants  with  sugar,  the  herb  of  Paraguay, 
brandy,  and  dry  goods;  and  carried  off  boards  and 
lumber.  The  settlements  are  extended  to  Rio 
Bui  no,  where  they  pasture  some  cattle,  and  raise 
vegetables. 

The  port  of  Valdivia  is  situated  39  degrees  49 
minutes  17  seconds  south  latitude,  and  67  degrees 
39  minutes  15  seconds  longitude,  west  of  Cadiz 
The  entrance  is  well  fortified.  The  bay  of  Corral 
is  the  best  anchoring  ground. 

Osorno  was  founded  by  Don  Garcia,  while  go- 
vernor of  Valdivia.  It  is  situated  in  the  Huilli 
Mapu,  in  41  degrees  south  latitude,  six  leagues 
south  of  Rio  Bueno,  and  ®n  the  banks  of  the  river 
Canogas.  This  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  towns  of  Carel  Mapu,  and  Calbuco,  were 
founded  by  the  fugitives.  Osorno  was  rebuilt  in 
1795,  by  the  captain  general  O’Higgins,  and  is  now 
a flourishing  settlement.  The  town  of  San  Jose  de 
Alcudia  was  built  at  the  same  time,  in  the  plains 
of  Molino,  on  the  north  bank  of  Rio  Bueno,  about 
ten  leagues  from  Osorno. 

A road  was  opened  from  Valdivia,  to  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Chiloe,  by  the  garrison  of  Valdivia,  and 
a party  of  Indians.  They  began  at  Raygue,  and  in 
a little  more  than  three  months,  completed  the 
road  to  the  fort  of  Maullin,  the  last  Spanish  set'le- 
rr.ent  on  the  continent,  to  the  south,  and  situated 
opposite  the  north  point  of  the  Island  of  Chiloe. 
The  Island  of  Caylin,  in  43  degrees  34  minutes, 
south  latitude,  opposite  the  lofty  peak  of  the 
Corcobado,  is  inhabited  by  some  few  Spanish  de- 
scendants. 

The  river  of  La  Plata,  called  by  the  natives 
Parana  Quasu,  (Great  Parana,)  was  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  under  the  conduct  of  Don  Juan  Dias 
de  Solis,  in  t’>«  year  1516.* 


The  Portuguese  claim  the  northern  shore  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  by  right  of  discovery,  and  the 
Spanish  authors  are  so  very  contradictory  in  their 
dates  of  the  first  voyage  to  that  river,  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  to  an  impartial  reader.  They  generally 
agree,  that  the  gold  and  silver  which  Sebastian 
Cabot  procured  from  the  Guanani  Indians,  in  the 
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The  earliest  establishment  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  its  shores  in  1526,  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  navigator  in  the  service  of  Spain;  and  the 
'own  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  have  been  first  settled 
in  1535,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza.  After  being 
twice  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1580,  and  has  flourished  since  that  period.  Buenos 
Avres  was  at  first  annexed  to  the  government  of 
Paraguay,  and  afterwards  made  dependent  upon 
•he  vice  royalty  of  Lima,  and  the  audienza  of 
Charcas.  In  the  year  1776,  the  provinces  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  Paraguay,  and  Cuyo.werc  united  under 
the  government  of  a vice  my.  In  1778,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Unner  Peru  were  added  to  the  vice  roy- 
alty of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  ex'eCed  on  the  north 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Brszils,  and  to  the  vice 
royalty  of  Lima,  where  it  bounded  on  the  provinces 
of  Carabaya,  Cusco,  and  Ohucuito;  and  westw.  rdly 
on  the  river  Desaquadero and  ’he  province  of  Ar  ca. 
It  included  the  di -trier,  of  Atacama,  which  exerds 
dong  the  Pacific  ocean  from  Arica  to  the  desert 
of  Atacama.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
Chile  bv  the  Cordilleras  de  los  Andes;  and  extend- 
ed south  to  the  straits  ur  Magellan 

By  the  decree  of  1773,  this  vice  royalty  was 
divided  inlo  eight  intendencias;  eu.ch  intendcncia 
was  subdivided  into  partidos,  or  districts. 

The  intendancy  of  Buenos  Ayres  includes  the 
town  of  Santa  Fe,  situated  between  the  river  Saisdo 
and  the  Parana,  in  31  deg.  46  min  south  la  i ude. 
Corrienies,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pirana, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Paraguav,  in  27  deg.  33 
min.  south  lat.  The  military  government  of  Mon- 
tevideo, situated  on  north  east  shore  of  the  river 
of  La  Plata,  in  34  deg.  54  min.  48  sec.  south  lat.  and 
in  56  deg.  9 min.  15  sec.  long,  w est  of  Greenwich, 
The  territory  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Uruguay,  or 
Banda  Oriental,  together  with  the  thirty  towns  of 
Guaranis  missions,  on  the  river  Uruguay,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  in  Patagonia,  which  is  occupied 
by  a chain  of  military  posts,  extending  from  Luxan 
to  the  port  of  Rio  Negro.  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  34  deg.  25  rein.  26  sec.  south 


year  15 '6,  had  been  taken  from  some  Por  uguese 
adventurers,  who  were  returning  from  Peru;  and 
that  in  1535,  Pedro  de  Mendoza  found  a party  of 
Portuguese  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  La  Plata. 
The  Portuguese  accounts  attribute  the  first  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  that  territory  to  their 
countrymen,  Alexis  and  Diego  Gavica.  In  the  year 
1680,  the  Portuguese  formed  a settlement  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  river,  and  erected  the  fort 
of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  directly  opposite  Bue- 
nos Ayres;  the  same  year  they  were  driven  out  of 
it  by  the  Spaniards,  but.  it  was  restored  by  the 
provisional  treaty  of  1681  In  1705,  Colonia  was 
again  wrested  from  the  Portuguese,  and  was  restor- 
ed to  them  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1715;  where- 
as, Montevideo  and  Maldonado  were  not  settled 
by  the  Spaniards  until  the  year  1724-  Colonia 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1762, 
but  was  again  given  up  by  the  treaty  of  P-ris,  of 
1763.  The  Portuguese  were  not  entirely  driven 
from  their  possession  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
river  until  the  year  1777,  and  the  right  of  terri- 
tory has  remained  a subject  of  dispute  ever  since. 
Commissioners  have  been  appointed,  and  have  fre- 
quently met;  but  have  not  been  able  to  settle  the 
claims  of  their  respective  courts.  To  the  long 
residence  of  one  of  these  unsuccessful  commis- 
sioners, Azara,  we  owe  an  excellent  work  on  the 
zoology  of  these  countries. 
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fat.  and  in  58  deg.  31  min.  13  sec.  west  long.  It 
is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  includes  thirty-four 
curacies. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Buenos 
Ayres  are  hides,  tallow,  horns,  skins,  bark,  vecuna 
wool,  copper,  and  the  precious  metals.  Buenos 
Ayres  is  supplied  with  salt  from  the  salt  lakes  in 
Patagonia,  by  annual  caravans. 

The  intendancy  of  Paraguay  extends,  on  the 
north  and  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  to 
the  river  Corrientes,  which  falls  into  the  Paraguay, 
and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jaura,  in  16  deg  34  min. 
22  sec.  south  1st,  On  the  east,  to  the  Brazils.  On 
the  south,  to  the  river  Parana,  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Paraguay,  to  the  river  Guasupraro,  which 
falls  into  it  a little  to  the  west,  of  the  town  of  Can- 
delaria. Thence  the  line  runs  to  the  mountains  of 
Sant  * Ana,  including  the  towns  of  Candelaria,  Santa 
Ana,  Loreto,  San  Ignacio  Mini,  and  Corpus.  This 
intendancy  embraces  the  districts  of  Candelaria 
Santiago,  Villarica,  Curuguati,  and  Villareal. — 
Paraguay  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  includes  twelve 
vicarages.  The  exports  from  this  intendancy  are 
sugar,  cotton  tobacco,  and  the  herb  of  Paraguay, 
commonly  called  matte,  from  the  calabash  in  which 
it  is  served.  The  two  last  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles. 

The  capital  town.  Assumption,  is  situated  in  25 
deg.  16  min.  46  sec.  south  latitude. 

The  intendancy  of  Cordova  extends  to  the  dis 
trict  of  Tucuman  on  the  north;  west,  to  the  inten- 
dancy of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  on  the  east  is  bounded 
by  Paraguay.  It  includes  the  districts  of  Mendoza, 
San  Juan,  San  Luis,  and  Rioja. 

The  town  of  Cordova  is  the  capital,  and  is  situat- 
ed in  31  deg.  15  min.  south  lat.  Mendoza  is  situated 
on  a river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cordilleras,  in  33  deg.  31  min.  1 7 sec.  south  lat. 
The  pincipal  articles  exported  from  this  inten- 
dancy are  grain,  fruits,  wine  and  brandy.  Tne 
bishoprick  of  Cordova  includes  8 vicarages. 

The  intendancy  of  Salta  extends,  on  the  north, 
to  the  district  of  Tarija  in  Potosi;  on  the  south  to 
Cordova;  west,  to  the  Cordilleras;  and  east  to  the 
grand  Chaco.  The  districts  of  this  intendancy  are 
Tucuman,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Catamarca,  Jujui, 
Neuva  Ovan,  and  Puna.  Salta,  the  capital,  is  situat- 
ed 24  deg.  30  min.  south  lat. 

San  Miguel,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Tucuman,  is  situated  in  2 7 deg.  10  min.  south.  The 
principal  trade  of  this  intendancy  consists  of  horses 
and  mules. 

The  intendancy  of  Potosi  extends,  on  the  north, 
to  the  districts  of  Yamparaes  and  Tomina  in 
Charcas;  south,  to  the  district  of  Jujui  in  Salta.  It 
reaches  west  to  the  Pacific  ocean;  and  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Cochabamba.  The  districts  of  this 
intendancy  are  Porco,  Chayanta,  Chicas,  Tarija, 
Lipes,  and  Atacama,  which  last  is  separated  from 
the  province  of  Arica  by  the  river  Loa,  and  from 
Chile  by  the  desert  of  Atacama.  The  precious 
metals  constitute  the  principal  exports  from  this 
intendancy.  Potosi,  the  capital  town,  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
that  name,  in  19  deg.  50  min.  south  lat.  and  66 
deg.  16  min.  west  long.  Prom  the  year  1736  to 
1800,  the  tenths  from  the  produce  of  the  mines  in 
Potosi,  amounted  to  18,618,917  dollars. 

The  intendancy  of  Charcas,  sometimes  called 
the  presidency  of  Charcas,  from  being  the  seat  of 
a royal  audier.za,  or  supreme  court,  extends,  north, 
to  the  intendancy  of  La  Paz;  south,  to  Potosi;  west, 
to  the  Desaguadero;  and  east,  to  the  intendancy  of 
Cochabamba.  This  intendancy  comprehends  the 


districts  of  Yamp  iraes,  Tomina,  PeLya,  and  Oruro. 
Charcas  is  an  archbishoprick,  and  contains  fourteen 
vicarages.  The  capital,  Chuquisaca,  called  also 
La  Plata,  is  situated  in  19  degrees  25  minutes. — 
This  intendancy  abounds  in  minerals,  salt,  sulphur, 
&c. 

The  intendancy  of  La  Paz  extends,  north,  to 
the  provinces  of  Carabaya  and  Cusco,  in  the  vice 
royalty  of  Lima,  south,  to  Charcas-,  west,  to  the 
provinces  of  Chucuito,  and  Arica,  and  on  the  east, 
is  bounded  by  the  government  of  Moxos,  and  the 
intendancy  of  Cochabamba.  The  districts  of  this 
j intendancy  are  Sicarica,  Pacages,  Omasuyos,  (to 
which  is  annexed  the  island  of  Titicaca,  in  the  lake  of 
Chucuito,)  L^ricaxa,  Clmlumani,  and  Apolabamba. 
The  bishoprick  of  Lh  Paz  comprehends  thirteen 
vicarages.  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  this  intendancy, 
is  situated  in  16  deg.  50  minutes,  south  latitude. 
The  chief  produce  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  an 
herb  called  cocoa,  which  the  Indians  and  Creoles 
chew,  and  are  very  fond  of.  It  is  an  article  cf  ex- 
port to  the  other  provinces. 

The  intendancy  of  Cochabamba  extends,  on  the 
north,  to  the  government  of  Moxos;  south,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  intendancies  of  Charcas  and  Potosi; 
west,  by  Charcas  and  La  Paz;  and  east,  by  the 
river  Paripiti,  which  separates  it  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Chiquitos.  The  districts  of  this  intendancy 
are  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Valle  Grande,  Mezque, 
Elisa,  Arque,  Tapacari,  Ilayopaya,  and  Sacaha. — 
The  bishoprick  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  com- 
prehends three  vicarages,  and  four  curacies. — 
Cochabamba  is  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  inten- 
dancies, and  is  called  the  granary  of  Upper  Peru. 
Orepesa,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  17  degrees  2 
minutes,  south  latitude. 

The  military  government  of  CliiquPos  extends, 
north,  to  the  mountains  of  Tapacures,  which  divide 
it  from  Moxos;  south,  to  the  mountains  of  Zamucas; 
west,  to  the  district  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra; 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  lake  Xarayes. 
This  government  is  inhabited  principally  by  In- 
dians. There  are  some  missionary,  settlements 
among  them. 

The  military  government  of  Moxos  is  very  exten- 
sive. Separated  from  Cochabamba  bv  the  Cor- 
dilleras, it  extends  south  to  Chiquitos,  and  east  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  Brazils.  It  is  divided  into 
three  districts;  Moxos,  Enures,  and  Pampas:  and 
is  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Raches,.  Sirionos, 
Solostros,  and  Juracares,  among  whom  are  some 
missionary  settlements. 

There  are  several  small  harbors  and  roadsteads 
in  the  river  of  La  Plata.  Moldonado,  situated  on 
the  north  shore,  is  not  far  from  the  capes,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  best  port  of  the  river.  The  next, 
the  port  of  Montevideo,  is  exposed  to  the  south- 
west winds,  which  sweep  over  the  plains  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  and  blow  with  incredible  violence. 

There  are  several  inconsiderable  roadsteads  be- 
tween Montevideo  and  the  Ensenada  de  Barragan, 
tiie  first  good  harbor  on  the  south  western  shore 
of  tbe  river.  This  port  is  easy  of  access,  and  is 
projected  on  every  side.  The  only  objection  to 
ships  lying  there,  in  preference  to  the  insecure 
roadstead  opposite  the  town  of  Buepos  Ayres,  is 
the  low  swampy  land  which  surrounds  Barragan, 
and  renders  the  roads  always  bad,  and  in  the  winter 
almost  impassable.  There  was  a deduction  of  four 
and  a halt  per  cent,  from  the  duties  on  goods  land- 
ed at  this  port,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
transportation  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

There  is  a small  stream  about  two  miles  below 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  navigable  to  Baraceas* 
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From  hence  lighters  convey  the  cargoes  to  the  .parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  but  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
outer  roads.  where  fuel  is  so  scarce,  this  drying  quality  in  the 

The  entrance  of  this  creek  is  obstructed  by  a ’air  enables  the  inhabitants  to  burn  in  their  furnaces 
bar,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  westwardly  ! *nd  kilns,  the  flesh  and  bones  of  animals.  Sheep 
winds  there  is  not  water  enough  for  the  lighters  to  were  formerly  dryed,  stacked,  and  sold  at  two  dol- 
r»occ  * 'n»i«  circumstance  often  occasions  great  lars  and  a half  the  hundred  for  these  purposes. 


pass.  Tnis  circumstance  often  occasions  great 
detention  in  loading. 


purpose' 

From  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 


The  tides  extend  a great  distance  up  the  river,  | abundant  pasture  afforded  by  the  extensive  plain® 
but  their  duration  depends  upon  the  winds.  Indeed  j of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  cattle  originally  brought  fro^n 
the  currents  are  so  very  uncertain  and  run  with  Spain  have  become  so  numerous,  that  they  furnish 

* the  chief  support  of  the  inhabitants;  this  is,  per- 

haps, the  cause  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  interior 
of  this  country.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a pro- 
prietor of  a league  square  of  land,  owning  several 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  horses, 
living  in  a miserable  hut,  and  having  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life.  His  house  is  covered  with  hides;  hta 
furniture  is  made  of  the  same  materials'.  Hisyarcl 
is  enclosed  by  a few  slakes,  bound  together  with 
thongs;  and  he  may  be  seen,  with  his  herdsmen, 
seated  by  a fire,  cutting  off  slices  of  beef  from  a 
spit  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  eating  it  without 
bread  or  salt.  <> 

In  the  vicinily  of  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  some 
very  productive  farms;  and  wheat  and  corn  are 
raised  in  great  abundance  by  simply  scratching  the 
ground  with  a wooden  plough,  and  harrowing  iu 
the  grain  by  drawing  over  it  a hide  filled  with 


such  rapidity,  that  it  is  advisable  to  heave  the  log 
with  a lead  attached  to  the  line. 

The  city  of  Buenos  A)  res  13  built  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  river,  and  extends  along  the  bank 
nearly  three  miles.  The  streets  interesect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  dividing  the  town  into  solid 
squares  of  150  yards  each.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally two  stories  high  and  are  built  with  terrace 
roots.  The  city  is  defended  by  a fort,  and  is 
ornamented  by  convents,  nunneries,  churches,  and 
the  buildings  formerly  appropriated  to  the  royal 
monopolies.  The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
of  the  adjacent  «ountry  was  estimated  at  about 
70,000  souls. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate.  The 
northerly  winds,  when  moderate,  last  for  several 
days,  and  have  the  effect  of  the  Sirocco  on  the 
feelings.  When  violent,  this  wind  seldom  lasts 


longer  than  twenty  four  hours,  shifting  to  the  south  earth;  even  in  the  centre  of  the  plains  there  are 
and  southeast  with  rain  and  thunder.  These  storms  some  spots  cultivated  in  grain,  but  the  distance 
are  invariably  terminated  by  a Pampero,  or  south- 1 from  a market,  prevent  their  raising  more  than 


west  wind.  The  west  and  west  north-west  winds 
blow  with  great  violence,  but  are  not  frequent 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  southwestwardly 


sufficient  for  their  own  consumption:  The  eastern 

shore  of  the  river  of  the  Uruguay,  including  the 
shore  of  La  Plata,  abounds  with  cattle,  and  most 


winds,  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably  dry,  and  the  of  the  inhabitants  are  shepherds;  where  the  land 

electric  fluid  requires  very  great  activity.  On  1 r- * — 

passing  the  low  ridge  which  skirts  the  river,  the 
eye  extends  over  an  immense  plain,  spotted  with 
a few  settlements  and  enclosures  of  the  cylindrical 
opuntia,  which  attains  a great  height  in  this  climate. 

Orchards  of  peach  trees  are  cultivated  to  supply 
the  town  with  fuel.  The  trees  are  planted  very 
close  to  each  other  and  are  kept  low,  so  as  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  winds,  which  tear  up  larger 
trees. 

The  uncultivated  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  are  overgrown  with  the  wild  artichoke.  This 
wood  grows  with  such  luxuriance,  that  in  the  great 
scarcity  of  fuel,  it  is  used  to  heat  stoves  and  ovens. 

These  piains  or  pampas  extend  one  hundre4  and 
sixty  leagues  in  a west  course  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

They  resemble  very  much  the  steeps  of  the  south 
of  Russia.  Both  exhibit  the  same  boundless,  un- 
broken expanse,  the  same  fertility  of  soil  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  dry  parched  appearance  in 
the  heat  of  summer;  the  total  absence  of  trees;  the 
streams  few,  flowing  with  a sluggish  current  and 
brackish  to  the  taste;  the  l ikes  and  ponds  of  both 
encrusted  with  salt.  This  mineral  efflorescence 
on  the  surface  of  .he  soil  in  some  places  giving.it 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  by  a hoar  frost. 

The  churat  ter  of  the  inhabitants  adds  to  the  resem- 
blance. The  Querandis  or  Indians  of  the  pampas 
are  Nomades,  living  in  temporary  huts  and  tents 
on  the  borders  of  the  rivers;  and  when  they  have 
exhausted  the  pasture  on  one  spot,  roving  with 
their  herds  and  flocks  to  where  it  is  abundant. 

The  small  dear  of  the  pampas  resembles  the 
'antilope  of  the  steeps;  and  the  spur  wi  ;ged  Thegel 


is  cultivated  it  has  been  found  very  productive, 
and  this  territory  was  the  most  valuable  of  the 
intendancy  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Paraguay  is  an 
agricultural  province;  and  the  domestic  manufac- 
tures supply  all  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
effects  of  the  government  of  the  Jesuits  is  still 
felt  in  this  country.  The  people  generally  receive 
the  rudiments  of  education,  and  are  very  subordi- 
nate to  their  leaders.  They  were  organized  into 
regiments  of  militia,  and  it  is  said  that  Paraguay 
can  bring  into  the  field  upwards  of  40,000  men. 
Many  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  possess 
mines;  and  the  population  is  divided  between  the 
wealthy  proprietors,  the  speculators,  and  those 
who  work  in  the  mines;  and  here  is  to  be  found  all 
the  corruption  and  misery  which  are  inseparable 
from  this  species  of  gambling. 

Cochabamba,  and  some  other  provinces,  are 
agricultural,  and  the  inhabitants  are  active  and 
intelligent;  during  the  time  Upper  Peru  was  in  the 
power  of  the  royalists,  the  spirit  of  the  revolution 
has  been  kept  up  in  these  provinces  by  the  Guerillas 
of  Cochabamba. 

In  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  property  is  equally 
divided;  there  are  no  very  large  proprietors,  no 
entailed  estates,  and  but  little  proper. y in  mort- 
main; the  inhabitants  are  generally  well  informed, 
and  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  has  given 
them  habits  of  industry. 

There  is  very  little  mixture  of  blood  in  Bueno* 
Ayres,  and  there  are  only  three  casts:  the  Creoles, 
Indians,  and  negroes.  Notwithstanding,  this  port 
was  for  sometime  the  enU'eport  of  the  Africun 
trade;  very  few  slaves  remained  at  Buenos  Ayres, 


is  common  to  both.  On  these  plains  animal  poire-  and  the  government  has  been  able  to  emancipate 
faction  scarcely  goes  on  at  all.  On  the  borders  of  jthem  without  any  serious  injury  to  society, 
the  rivers,  and  in  low  wet  places,  the  entrails  of  Previous  to  the  lute  revolution,  the  means  of 
animals  putrefy,  but  on  the  high  land,  animal  j education  were  withheld  from  the  Creoles.  It  is 
substances  will  dry  up.  This  is  the  case  in  some  true  that  there  were  colleges  at  Cordova,  Chu- 
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quisaca,  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  where  the  student 
Was  taught  Latin,*  law,  and  theology;  but  they  were 
prohibited  from  reading  any  book  that  could 
enlarge  their  views,  or  give  them  an  idea  of  their 
civil  or  political  rights.  Every  work  that  bore 
the  stamp  of  genius  was  prohibited  by  the  inquisi 
tion. 

It  was  considered  sinful  to  read  any  book  marked 
with  the  censure  of  the  church,  and  was  deemed 
an  act  of  piety  to  denounce  any  one  who  was  known 
to  possess  such  a work. 

When  this  restraint  was  removed,  they  read 
eagerly  the  theories  of  speculative  politicians,  and 
the  controversies  and  attacks  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligi-:p,  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution;  they  saw  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  taught  them,  and 
they  too  often  stopped  there,  and  became  sceptics 
in  religion  and  in  politics,  wild,  and  theoretical; 
their  legislators  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  the  common  maxims  of  the 
science  of  legislation. 

In  the  first  government,  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative powers  were  vested  in  the  deputies  of  Bue 
nos  Ayres;  next,  in  an  assembly  of  all  the  deputies 
from  the  chief  towns.  This  assembly  transferred 
their  executive  powers  to  a junta  of  three,  and 
styled  themselves  the  sovereign  assembly,  declar- 
ing the  exeoutive  and  magistrates  subordinate  to 
them;  the  executive  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
sovereignty,  and  published  an  estitute  or  provi- 
sional  constitution.  By  this  constitution,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  resigned  his  office  at  the  ex- 
piration of  every  six  months,  and  no  one  could  act, 
as  president,  for  a longer  period.  The  new  mem- 
bers were  to  be  elected  by  an  assembly  composed 
of  the  municipality  of  the  representatives  of  the 
towns,  and  of  a considerable  number  of  citizens 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  capital,  according  to 
the  manner  to  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  this  go- 
vernment. The  government  formed  a high  court 
of  appeal;  they  decreed  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  security  of  individuals  from  illegal  arrest. 
These  decrees  have  been  renewed  by  each  succes- 
sive government;  but  the  people  of  these  countries 
never  have  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  press  or 
individual  security.  This  junta  took  the  title  of 
the  superior  provisional  government  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  river  of  La  Plata,  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  the  seventh.  Pamphlets  No.  1,  contains 
the  constitution  and  the  decrees.  Shortly  after 
this  estitute  was  published,  the  assembly  was  dis- 
solved; after  dissolving  another  assembly,  this  go- 
vernment was  abolished,  and  a supreme  director 
chosen.  The  congress  afterwards  assembled  and 
confirmed  this  form  of  government,  and  the  same 
men  who  voted  to  deprive  the  president  of  the 
first  junta  of  all  distinctions,  and  whose  fears  were 
excited  by  his  having  an  escort  of  twenty -five 
dragoons,  have  vested  the  supreme  director  with 
regal  power,  and  have  given  him  a guard  of  three 
hundred  select  cavalry. 

In  all  these  changes  the  people  have  borne  bu‘ 
little  part.  In  a capital,  containing  upwards  of 
50,000  inhabitants,  not  more  than  five  or  six  hun- 
dred have  ever  voted;  and  the  town  meetings  which 
generally  decided  tiie  change  of  rulers,  and  often 
the  form  of  government,  were  rarely  composed  of 

*The  practice  of  the  law  in  these  countries  was 
not,  as  in  the  United  States,  an  open  appeal  to  im 
partial  justice;  but  the  art  of  multiplying  acts  and 
procrastinating  a suit,  until  the  favor  of  the  judge 
was  secured  by  bribery  or  influence. 


more  tha  < two  or  three  hundred;  sometimes  of  less 
than  one  hundred  persons.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution  there  has  been  a constant 
struggle  for  power  between  the  capital  and  the 
provinces. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  hitherto  maintained  the  as- 
cendancy, from  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  from  having  within  itself  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war;  the  duties  on  imports 
and  exports  furnish  the  principal  resources  of  the 
government,  and  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  are 
for  the  most  part  citizens  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
provinces  are  governed  by  a commander  appointed 
by  the  executive  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Paraguay  first 
revolted  from  this  dependence  on  the  capital,  and 
from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to  the 
present  day  has  been  governed  by  its  own  chiefs, 
they  are  not  at  war  with  Buenos  Ayres,  but  have 
no  connexion  nor  hold  any  communication  with 
that  government;  they  too  have  tried  a great  many 
political  experiments,  and  their  present  form  of 
government  is  copied  from  the  ancient  Homan:  it 
consists  of  a senate,  and  two  consuls.  Frances, 
the  principal  leader  in  the  revolution,  is  said  to 
govern  that  country  despotically.  As  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  constitutional  restrictions  have  been 
found  a feeble  check  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
military  power. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shore  of  La  Plata 
have  refused  to  submit  to  the  capital,  and  have 
successfully  opposed  the  arms  and  negociations  of 
Buenos  Ayres:  their  character  is  represented  as 
turbulent  and  daring,  but  they  are  warlike  and 
enthusiastically  attached  to  their  leader,  Artigas, 
who  contends  for  independence,  both  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  and  from  that  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
No  government  has  ever  been  organized  on  the 
territory  of  the  eastern  shore,  owing  to  the  dissen-- 
tions  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces;  the 
people  of  Peru  have  not  taken  a very  active  part 
in  the  revolution,  and  many  Creoles  were  to  be 
found  in  the  royal  armies;  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  contributed  for  sometime  to  this  state  of 
things;  by  the  Spanish  laws,  the  high  offices  ii* 
the  convent  were  divided  alternately  between  the 
European  and  the  Creole  monks:  the  church  being 
the  only  road  to  preferment  open  to  the  Creoles, 
they  crowded  into  it;  but  this  alternative  balanced 
their  influence.  The  European  monks,  sent  from 
Spain,  were  chosen  from  among  the  moat  zealous 
and  intelligent;  and  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  con- 
fessional chair  successfully  inculcated  the  doctrines 
of  divine  right,  and  of  unqualified  submission  to 
the  king,  and  above  all,  of  implicit  belief  in  the 
infaiibility  of  the  clergy. 

The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  abolished  the 
alternative,  and  banished  some  of  the  most  intole- 
rant of  the  European  monks  and  clergy.  The 
Creoles  who  have  taken  orders,  are  enthusiastic  in 
favor  of  the  revolution,  and  have  been  highly  use- 
ful to  that  cause  in  the  interior  provinces.  The 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
appears  to  be  at  an  end.  The  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Chile  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  of 
the  Spanish  colonies;  the  country  is,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors,  who  let 
out  their  lands  to  tenants,  upon  the  conditions  of 
personak  service,  and  of  the  payment  of  a moderate 
rent  in  produce:  as  the  landlord  may,  at  will,  drive 
he  tenant  from  his  farm,  or  augment  the  rent,  ac- 
cording to  the  increased  value,  the  farmers  are 
deterred  from  improving  their  houses  or  land,  and 
content  themselves  with  raising  what  is  necessaiy 
to  pay  the  landlord,  and  to  subsist  their  families:- 
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most  of  the  large  estates  are  grazing  farms,  and 
the  personal  services  of  the  tenants,  consists  prin 
dipallv  in  tending  the  cattle;  they  are  expected, 
however,  at  all  times  be  ready  to  obey  the  order* 
of  their  landlord.  Many  of  these  estates  are 
entailed,  and  all  of  them  encumbered  with  some 
legacy  to  the  church:  more  than  half  the  property 
in  Chile  is  in  mortmain.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  clergy  have  been  opposed  to  the  revolutions  in 
each  of  the  dis  riels.  In  Chile  there  is  a regiment 
of  militia  cavalry,  well  mounted,  and  armed  with 
iarces:  these  regiments  are  under  the  control  of 
the  co.onel,  and  have,  in  every  instance,  followed 
him  to  the  field,  and  fought  for  the  cause  he 


espoust 


Unfortunately,  this  country  has  been 


divided  into  violent  and  irreconcilable  fictions,  by 
two  powerful  families.  The  Carreras  and  Larrains,  | 
both  equally  anxious  to  liberate  their  country  from 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  both  using  every  means  ir. 
their  power  to  obtain  the  command. 

in  Lima  there  has  been  no  revolutionary  move- 
ment. The  landed  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  large 
propvie  ors,  and  are  cul  ivated  by  slaves;  they  are  i 
fearful,  that  any  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  go- 1 
Vernmentj  would  be  attended  by  a loss  of  their  pro-J 
perty,  and  from  the  great  number  of  blacks  and  j 
mulaiioes  in  this  vice  royalty,  the  contest  would! 
probably  terminate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  re- 
volution of  St.  Domingo. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile  have  been  virtually 
independent  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people, 
has  been  highly  beneficial.  The  human  mind  ap 
pea"s  to  have  risen  with  elasticity,  from  the  weight 
of  tyranny  which  had  so  long  oppressed  it,  and  to 
have  improved  rapidly  in  the  arts,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  the  comforts  arid  enjoyments  of  life; 
these  are  benefits  which  will  not  be  surrendered 
without  a desperate  s ruggle.  Their  forces  are 
numerous,  well  organized,  and  disciplined;  and 
were  the  provinces  united,  they  possess  the  means 
of  defending  themselves  against  the  efforts  both 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Their  dissentions  and 
ambition,  render  them,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  un- 
worthy to  be  free;  but  let  us  recollect,  that  the1 


virtues  winch  adorn  society,  and  brighten  the  page 
bf  history,  are  the  offspring  of  freedom  and  science; 
and  that  when  a people  have  been,  for  cent uries, 
kept  in  subjection  by  ignorance  and  superstition, 
the  first  effort  to  burst  their  fetters,  will  call  into 
action  the  most  violent  of  the  human  passions,  and 
hurry  men  to  commit  the  greatest  excesses.  The 
course  of  such  a revolution,  will  be  too  often 
stained  by  cruellies  and  crimes,  and  will  almost 
inevitably  terminate  in  a military  despotism.  From 
the  mild  and  intelligent  character  of  the  Creoles 
of  South  America,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope, 
that  when  emancipated  from  Spain  and  relieved 
from  ihese  present  difficulties,  they  will  follow  the 
bnght  example  of  the  United  Slates,  and  establish 
a government  of  laws. 

Prom  the  year  15S0,  when  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  was  permanently  settled,  until  the  year 
1/78,  the  history  of  these  countries  Comprises  only 
a series  of  domestic  vexations  from  the  despotism 
of  vice  roys,  of  privations  from  monopolies  and 
commercial  restrictions,  and  of  sufferings  from 
wars  foreign  to  their  interests.  In  the  year  1778, 
the  Indians  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Spanish 
yoke;  they  assembled  in  great  force  and  under  the 
command  of  Tupac  Amaru,  a descendant  of  the 
lucas  cf  Peru,  plundered  and  destroyed  a great 
many  small  towns;  they  twice  laid  siege  to  the  city 
Svp,  to  Yol.  XVI.  I 


of  fa  Puz,  but,  being  without  fire  arms,  or  ignoran'j. 
of  the  use  of  them,  they  were  repulsed  with  grea 
loss;  af  cr  a hopeless  contest  of  three  years,  they 
were  defeated  by  the  combined  armies  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Luna.  Tupac  Amaru,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  I ca,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, and,  together  with  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  revolt,  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel 
torments.  This  decisive  action  put  an  end  to  the 
insurrections  of  the  1 dians  of  Peru,  and  these 
colonies  ren>.  iced  tranquil  until  the  sudden  inva- 
sion of  the  English  in  1806. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  aware  of  the  disposition  of 
his  government  io  obtain  a footing  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  well  informed  of  the  defenceless  state 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  determined  to  make  an  at-ack  up- 
on that  city;  instead  of  returning  direct  to  England 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  entered  the  l iver 
La  Plata,  and  to  the  astonishment  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  general  Berresford  landed 
a few  miles  below  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
with  two  thousand  men.  The  vice  roy  Sobremente, 
was  panic  struck;  arms  were  distributed  to  the 
militia,  who,  ignorant  of  their  use,  ran  out  without 
order  to  look  at  the  enemy,  and  general  Berresford 
marched  into  the  city  and  took  possession  of  the 
citadel  without  opposition.  Don  Juan  Martin 
Pueyrredon  was  the  only  officer  who,  at  the  head 
of  a company  of  hussars,  harassed  the  enemy’s 
march. 

Sir  Home  Popham  returned  to  England  with  the 
fleet,  and  general  Berresford  did  every  thing  that 
could  be  expected,  from  a brave  and  generous 
commander,  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants,  and  to* 
secure  his  conquest.  These  officers  had  calculated 
only  the  facility  of  surprising  the  town,  and  had 
overlooked  the  difficulty  of  keeping  possession  of 
an  enemy’s  country  wnh  a small  force,  at  so  great 
a distance  from  their  resources.  The  inhabitants 
were  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  British,  The 
chevalier  de  Liniers,  a French  emigrant  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  passed  over  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  river,  and  excited  the  inhabitants  to  arms; 
and  the  vice  roy,  who  had  fled  to  Montevideo, 

! assembled  a small  force,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Liniers;  he  crossed  the  river,  and  was 
joined  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who 
could  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  British  sentinels. 

The  English  commander,  being  summoned  to 
surrender  the  town,  signified  his  determination 
to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  General 
Liniers,  at  the  head  o*‘  his  irregular  forces,  imme^ 
diately  commenced  the  attack,  and  soon  drove  the 
garrison  into  the  fort,  where  they  were  forced  to 
J capitulate. 

The  British  general  officers  were  sent,  on  their 
J parole,  to  Luxan,  a small  town  twelve  leagues  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were 
marched  into  the  interior. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a favorite  project  of  Mr.  Pi  t. 
The  ex-Jesuit,  Don  Juan  Pablo  Viscardi  Gusman, 
a native  of  Arequipa,  and  an  enthusiast  in  favor  of 
the  liberty  of  America,  hud  frequent  conferences 
with  that  minister,  and  his  answers  to  a series  of 
enquiries  presented  to  him,  g.ve  a favorable  view 
of  the  facility  with  which  a revolution  might  be 
effected  in  that  country.  He  afterwards  published 
in  London,  an  eloquent  appeal  to  his  countrymen, 
exhorting  them  to  shake  off'  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
During  ^hc  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  some 
proposals,  on  this  subject,  are  said  to  have  been 
made  to  our  government  by  the  British  ministry, 
which  were  not  acceded  to.  In  1797,  a disposi- 
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tion  10  emancipate  their  country  was  manifested 
hv  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caraccas,  and  was  encou- 
raged by  general  Picton’s  proclamation,  issued 
from  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Pitt’s  eagerness  to  open  this  mar 
feet  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  induced  him  to 
aid  the  untimely  and  ill  planned  expedition  of 
Miranda,  and  it  appeared,  at  the  trial  of  sir  Home 
Popham,  that  the  administration  had  countenanced 
the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres. 

From  the  little  opposition  experienced  by  the 
British  troops  on  this  expedition,  and  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  occupied, 
the  plan  of  emancipating  these  colonies  appears  to 
have  been  relinquished,  and  the  conquest  of  all 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  determined 
upon  by  the  British  cabinet.  This  change  of  poli 
cy  may  be  inferred  from  comparing  the  proclama- 
tion of  sir  Thomas  Picton,  published  at  Trinidad 
by  order  of  Mr  Dundas,  minister  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  for  foreign  affairs,  dated  26 At  of  June, 
1797,  and  the  instructions  given  in  1807,  to  gene- 
rals Whitelock  and  Crawford.  The  former  en- 
courages the  inhabitants  “to  resist  the  oppressive 
authority  of  their  government;’’  and  declares,  that 
“they  may  be  certain,  whenever  they  are  in  that 
disposition,  to  receive  afl  the  succours  to  be  ex 
pected  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  be  it  with  forces, 
or  with  arms  and  ammunition,  to  any  extent;  with 
the  assurance  that  the  views  of  his  Brbannic  ma- 
jesty go  no  further  than  to  secure  to  them  their 
Independence,  without  pretending  to  any  sove 
reignty  over  their  < ountry,  nor  even  to  interfere  in 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  nor  in  their  political, 
civil,  or  religious  rights.” 

The  instructions  of  the  right  honorable  Mr. 
Windham,  secretary  at  wr,  to  generals  Whitelock 
and  Crawford,  were  in  a different  spirit.  The  firsi 
was  to  proceed,  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, to  the  river  of  Plata,  and  to  take  possession 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  He  is  ordered  not  to  intro- 
duce into  the  government  any  alteration,  except 
in  the  appointment  of  individuals  whose  change 
should  be  found  necessary;  nor  to  give  any  assu- 
rance that  they  shall  not  be  given  up  to  Spain  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  war. 

General  Crawford  was  to  proceed  to  the  river 
of  La  Plata,  subject  to  the  orders  of  general  White- 
lock.  Thence,  as  it  was  supposed  that  his  forces 
would  npt  be  required,  aftef  the  reduction  pi  Bue 
nos  Ayres,  he  vVas  directed  to  pass  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  t .ke  possessipn  of  Valparaiso.  He  is 
ordered  to  discourage  all  hopes  of  any  other  change 
in  the  condition  of  these  countries,  than  that  of  trans- 
ferring their  dominion  to  the  croton  of  Great  Britain. 

The  generals  on  the  A lantic  and  Pacific,  are  in- 
structed to  establish  aline  of  military  posts  across 
the  continent.  Their  operations  are  limited  strict- 
ly  to  these  points,  whatever  prospects  of  easy  con- 
quest may  be  held  out  from  the  defenceless  state 
of  Peru,  as  an  untimely  movement  might  defeat 
the  ulterior  operations  intended  against  those 
countries.  These  instructions  are  to  be  found 
among  the  official  documents  annexed  to  the  re- 
port of  general  Whitelock’s  trial,  published  in 
1808. 

The  following  extract  from  general  Whitelock’s 
defence,  will  show  tiip  effect  of  this  policy  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  will  give  the 
opinion  of  the  commanders  of  that  expedition,  with 
respect  to  the  means  of  defence. 

“It  was  known  that  the  people  were  divided 

£nto  factions,  an$  that  various  causes  had  rendered 


a large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  ripe  for  re- 
volt; and  great  numbers  were  anxiously  looking  to 
a separation  from  their  mother  country,  as  the 
only  means  of  availi*;g  themselves  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  their  loci  situation.  It  was  there- 
fore naturally  concluded,  that  people  who  feel 
themselves  oppressed  rather  than  protected,  as  ex- 
cluded by  restrictions,  founded  ui  on  a narrow  and 
selfish  policy,  from  many  commercial  advan’ages, 
would  gladly  change  their  government;  and  if  it 
were  once  established  in  a military  post  in  the 
country,  the  above  causes  would  make  it  easy  to 
open  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  new  channels  for  trade  and  commerce. 

It  was  supposed,  that  the  character  of  this  coun- 
try,*  for  liberality  and  good  conduct  towards  those 
who  came  under  our  dominion,  insured  as  the 
good  wishes  of  the  greater  part,  and  the  co  opera- 
tion of  a large  proportion,  at  least,  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  public  hopes  and  expectations  were 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  no  suspicion  ex- 
isted that  it  was  possible  for  the  greates  part  of 
the  population  of  South  America  to  entertain  any 
other  than  a just  feeling  of  attachment  to  our  go- 
vernment; still  less,  that  it  was  possible  that  such  a 
rooted  antipathy  could  exist  against  us,  as  to  justify 
the  assertions,  (the  truth  of  which  has  been  proved 
to  demonstration)  thatwehad  not,  when  I arrived  in 
South  America,  among  the  inhabitants,  one  single 
friend  in  the  whole  country.  Whether  the  opinion 
of  the  illustrious  statesman, j-  now  no  more,  who 
had  so  frequently  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
South  America,  had  led  him  to  contemplate  the 
propriety  of  establishing  military  posts  there,  or 
the  co-operating  only  with  those  who  would  gladly 
have  followed  the  example  of  North  America,  and 
availed  themselves  of  our  assistance,  in  establishing 
their  independence,  I have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but,  experience  has  shown,  that  any  course  of  pro- 
ceeding than  that  last  mentioned,  even  if  most  suc- 
cessful, and  almost  in  proportion  to  success,  must 
have  had  the  effect  of  placing  us  at  a greater  dis- 
tance, than  even  from  our  ultimate  objects,  those 
of  friendly  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  country 

It  is  supposed  in  roy  inlructions,  that  after  effect- 
ing my  first  object,  I might  safely  part  with  a pro 
portion  of  the  force  under  my  command,  and  re- 
tain only  about  eight  tnousand,  which,  it  was 
supposed  must,  in  any  case,  in  addition  to  such 
troops  as  I might  raise  in  the  country,  be  am- 
ply sufficient  to  conquer  and  keep  possession  of 
the  country;  for  such  had  been  the  misrepresenta- 
tions to  government  upon  this  subject,  that  it  was 
supposed,  that  a considerable  force  of  this  descrip- 
tion might  with  safety  be  established.  I was  di- 
rected, as  the  court  will  have  observed,  to  use  pre- 
caution as  to  the  raising  of  this  local  force;  and 
particularly  to  take  care,  that  one-third  of  each 
rank  of  officers  should  be  British,  and  to  select  the 
description  and  classes  out  of  which  it  was  to  be 
framed;  but,  subject  to  these  precautions,  it  was 
conceived,  and  so  stated  in  my  instructions,  that 
much  aid  might  be  derived  from  this  source  towards 
securing  his  majesty’s  possessions  in  that  quarter, 
and  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  too 
large  a demand  on  the  regular  forces  of  this  coun- 
try, (I  use  the  very  words  of  the  instructions,) 
such,  as  the  court  will  have  seen,  was  the  impres- 
sion in  this  country,  on  iny  appointment  to  the 
command.  What  was  the  actual  situation  of  the 
country  on  my  arrival? 


•Great  Britain. 
fMr.  JPitt, 
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I naturally  resorted  to  the  very  a!  le  and  expe- 
rienced officer  who  commanded  at  Montevideo, 
and  who  had  diligently  employed  himself  in  acquir- 
ing every  possible  information  upon  this  subject. 
1 found  that  in  the  course  of  his  operations  ag.unst 
Montevideo,  and  af-er  its  capture,  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  people  were,  without 
exception,  inimical  to  us;  that  previous  to  the  sur- 
render of  Montevideo,  he  could  place  no  confi- 
dence in  any  information  he  received,  and  that, 
after  its  capture,  a sullen  silence  pervaded  every 
rank.  Hut  he  also  found  reason  to  believe,  that 
however  inimical  they  were  to  us,  they  were  still 
more  so  to  their  present  government,  for  upon  re- 
ports arriving  at  Montevideo,  which  afterwards 
proved  false,  of  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  au- 
dienza,  the  setting  aside  of  the  king’s  authority, 
and,not  hoisting  the  Spanish  colors,  those  who  had 
appeared  hos  il-  and  inveterate,  now  pressed  him 
to  ad  vance  a corps  to  Bimn  s Ayres,  and  assured  h:m 
that  if  he  would  acknowledge  their  independence 
and  promise  them  the  protection  of  the  English  go 
vernrrrent,  the  place  would  submit. 

The  party  in  power  were  mostly  all  natives  of 
Spain,  in  the  principal  offices  of  church  and  state, 
and  devoted  to  the  Spanish  government.  The  se- 
cond party  consisted  of  natives  of  the  country,  with 
some  Spaniards  settled  in  it.  The  disposition  of 
the  mother  country  had  made  them  most  anx 
ious  to  shake  off'  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  though, 
from  their  ignorance,  their  want  of  morals,  and 
the  barbarity  of  their  dispositions,  they  were  totally 
unfit  to  govern  themselves,  they  aimed  at  following 
the  steps  of  the  North  Americans,  and  erecting 
an  independent  state.  If  we  would  promise  them 
independence,  they  would  instantly  revolt  against 
the  government,  and  join  us  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  next  consideration  was 
our  giving  up  the  footing  we  had  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. On  this  subject  many  important  considerations 
presented  themselves.  First:  The  situation  of  the 
couutry,  and  the  nature  of  our  instructions.  It 
was  supposed  from  the  information  received  by 
government,  that  the  country  would  be  conquei  ed 
and  kept  in  subjection  by  8000  troops,  which  was 
considered  as  a large  force;  but  the  information 
received  by  government  upon  this  subject,  mus. 


Whitelock,  arrived  in  the  river  of  Plata,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1807,  and  after  remaining  at  Montevideo 
until  the  arrival  of  general  Crawford’*?  division,  the 
British  army  proceeded  up  to  Buenos  Ayres;  gene- 
ral Whitelock,  following  the  example  of  general 
Berresford,  landed  his  troops  below  the  town,  and 
experienced  incredible  difficulty  in  the  transposi- 
tion of  his  artillery  over  the  low  swampy  lands 
which  skirt  the  borders  of  the  river. 

The  country  people  were  decidedly  h stile,  and 
none  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  serve  as  guides 
or  to  procure  cattle  for  the  army.  The  columns 
mistook  the  road  and  the  men  werealrr  os  famished 
when  they  arrived  before  the  town.  The  want  of 
proper  accommodations  for  his  troops,  and  the 
dread  of  the  rainy  season,  induced  general  White- 
lock  to  order  an  immediate  attack.  During  the 
march  of  the  British  troops  from  Ensenada,  the 
inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  recovered  from  their 
first  panic;  and  dispositions  were  made  to  defend 
the  town  by  cutting  ditches  across  the  principal 
streets,  placing  the  militia  on  the  fiat  roofs,  and 
securing  the  entrance  of  the  houses. 

Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  who  commanded  one 
column  of  attack,  entered  the  upper  part*of  the 
town,  and  after  a sanguinary  conflict,  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  the  square,  and  took  possession  of 
the  plasa  de  ioros,  a large  circular  building,  where 
the  bull  fights  are  held.  This  position  commands 
the  who’e  town.  General  Crawford  led  the  column 
which  entered  the  lower  part  of  the  town;  he  met 
with  little  opposition,  until  he  had  advanced  with- 
in a few  hundred  yards  of  the  fort;  suddenly  a 
tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  the  column  from 
the  windows.  Bombs  and  grenades  were  showered 
down  upon  the  ranks  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses; 
without  petaras,  scaling  ladders,  or  even  axes,  the 
troops  in  vain  endeavored  to  break  open  the  doors; 
and  general  Crawford,  after  losing  half  his  force, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  effectual  resistance, 
retreated  into  a large  church,  where  he  defended 
himself  for  some  time;  the  church  was  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  be  was  at  length  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  decided  the  fate 
of  the  expedition. 


sis:ance  we  should  have  to  contend  with,  far  ex 
ceeded  every  calculation;  no  a single  friend  had 
we  in  the  country,  on  the  contrary  every  inhabi 
tant  was  determined  io  exert  his  individual  strength 
Upon  this  subject,  I rely  upon  the  experience 
sir  Samuel  Auchmutv,  who  stated  that  double  the 
number  of  troops  I have  mentioned  would  be  re 
quired  to  conquer  and  keep  possession  of  the  country.” 
On  the  return  of  the  vice  roy  Sobremente  from 
Montevideo,  the  people  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  wished  to  proclaim  Liniers.  That  officer 
appeased  the  tumult  and  reinstated  Sobremente  in 
his  command.  The  cabikio,  however,  deposed  him 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  another 
British  expedition,  and  gave  the  command  to  Li- 
niers. They  then  despatched  a deputation  to  Spain, 
in  consequence  of  which  Sobremente  was  recalled 
and  Don  Santiago  Liniers  appointed  viceroy  of'Ls 
Plata. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  second  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Samuel  Auciiinuty, land- 
ed on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  of  La  Plata, 
and  laid  siege  to  Montevideo.  Soon  after  batteries 
were  opened,  a breach  was  made,  and  the  place 
taken  by  assault.  The  main  body,  under  general 


General  Whitelock  was  informed  of  the  capture 

, . . . . J of  general  Crawford’s  columns,  and  it  was  intimat- 

have  been  founded  in  ignorance  of  ll.e  true  state  ed  to  him.  that  if  the  attack  continued  it  would 
the  coun.iy.  I und,  on  my  arm al.  that  the  re-  be  jmpOSS,ble  to  protect  the  prisoners  from  the 

rage  of  the  people.  Finding  that  the  obj  ect  of  the 
government  could  not  be  accomplished,  he  entered 
into  a treaty  with  Liniers,  by  which  he  agreed  to 
evacuate  Montevideo,  and  the  territory  of  the  river 
? i of  La  Plata,  provided  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
embark his  troops.  These  conditions  were  im- 
mediately conceded,  and  the  British  forces  aban- 
doned the  shores  of  La  Plata. 

The  expedition  under  general  Whitelock,  assist- 
ed by  the  disposition  of  the  people,  might  have 
secured  the  emancipation  of  these  colonies,  but 
was  not  adequate  to  transfer  their  dominion  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  revolution  in  Spain  changed  the  destination 
of  a still  more  formidable  expedition  fitted  out  by 
Great  Britain,  and  intended  for  the  final  conquest 
of  these  colonies.  Monsuer  de  Chasne,  an  emissary 
of  Nepoleon,  arrived  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1808.  The 
vice  roy,  Liniers,  laid  his  despatches  before  the 
uudienza,  and  the  cabildo,  and  Monsuer  de  Chasne 
was  sent  off.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
general  Elio,  and  after  experiencing  the  most  cruel 
treatment,  was  sent  back  to  Buenos  Ayres,  from 
whence  he  was  conveyed  as  a prisoner  to  Cadi*. 
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The  viceroy,  Liniers,  issued  about  this  ime  apro  . 
clamation  setting  forth  the  state  of  the  peninsula 
and  exhorting  the  people  to  remain  tranquil,  and 
to  follow  the  fortune  of  the  mother  country,  what- 
ever might  be  the  issue  of  the  present  contest;  the 
same  language  was  held  by  the  regency  of  Spain. 
In  *m  address  to  the  Americans,  they  say,  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  you  to  be  Spaniards,  unless  whatever 
be  the  event  of  fortune,  you  also  belong  to  Spain 

General  Elio,  who  had  been  aopointed  military 
governor  of  Montevideo,  had  secretly  excited  the 
anhibitants  of  the  eastern  shore  to  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  the  vice  roy.  He  now  accused 
Liniers  of  treason,  refused  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
formed  a junta  in  Montevideo,  on  the  model  of 
the  provincial  government  in  Spain.  The  arrival 
of  Goyeneche,  who  left  Madrid  as  the  emissary  of 
Murat,  and  afterwards  accepted  a commission  from 
the  junta  of  Seville,  to  proclaim  Ferdinand  the 
seventh  in  South  America,  contributed  to  agitate 
the  public  mind,  and  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  re- 
volution. The  people  were  invited  to  take  part  with 
the  dissentions  of  the  chiefs,  and  were  called  up- 
on for  the  first  time  to  think  and  to  act.  Goyeneche 
landed  at  Montevideo,  where  he  approved  the  con- 
duct of  general  Elio,  and  assured  him,  that  the 
formation  of  a junta  would  be  highly  acceptable  to 
the  government  of  Spain;  at  Buenos  Ayres  he  ap- 
plauded the  loyalty  of  Liniers;  in  the  provinces 
through  which  he  passed,  on  his  way  to  Lima,  he 
advised  the  establishment  of  juntas.  At  Lima  he 
solicited  and  obtained  the  command  of  the  army 
sent  against  the  junta  ofjv*  P z,  and  conducted  the 
war  against  that  province  in  the  most  sanguinary 
and  impolitic  manner. 

Notwithstanding  the  central  junta  of  Spain  had 
been  recognized  by  Liniers,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence by  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  that  govern- 
ment listened  to  ihe  accusations  of  his  enemies  and 
superceded  the  only  man,  whose  popular  character 
and  services  to  the  state,  could  have  preserve  this 
colony  from  immediate  revolt. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  new  vice  roy,  Cisneros, 
Liniers  was  strongly  solicited  to  retain  the  com- 
mand. The  military  offered  to  support  him;  and 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  patriots,  that  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  Spanish  government, 
would  drive  over  to  their  party  this  able  and  po- 
pular leader.  But  Liniers,  who  appears  to  have 
acted  throughout  with  chiyalric  honor,  disappoint- 
ed their  hopes,  by  privately  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  the  per 
secution  of  his  enemies. 

Cisneros  did  not  possess  the  character  or  abilities 
necessary  to  repress  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Buenos  Avres.  The  decree  of  free  trade, 
extorted  from  this  vice  roy  in  1899,  increased  their 
intercourse  with  foreigners;  and  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  by  which  their  allegiance  had  been 
hitherto  secured,  was  fast  wearing  away;  while 
their  conquest  of  the  capital,  and  their  successful 
defence  against  the  last  formidable  invasion,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  the  mother  country,  gave 
them  confidence  in  their  strength  and  resources. 

Shortly  after  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  royal 
family  reached  the  Brazils,  manifest^ were  publish- 
ed by  the  Infant  Don  P dro,  and  by  the  princess 
Charlotte,  the  sister  of  Ferdinand  the  seventh,  and 
the  consort  of  the  present  king  of  Portugal,  setting 
forth  their  right  to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica. They  were  accompanied  by  letters  addressed 
to  the  vice  roys,  and  governors  of  provinces,  and 
Were  circulated  from  Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres.— 


The  first  scheme  of  the  revolutionists  was  farmed 
upon  these  pretensions. 

They  proposed  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  the 
princess  Charlotte,  expecting  to  retain  the  ad- 
ministration in  their  own  hands,  and  intending,  at 
some  more  fortanale  period,  to  assert  their  entire 
independence. 

They  despatched  an  agent,  with  their  proposals, 
o Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  princess  accepted  their 
>ffer,  upon  condition  that  they  should  admit  a 
Portuguese  garrison  into  Buenos  Ayres.  As  this 
measure  would  have  defeated  the  plan  of  the  revolu- 
tionises, the  negociation  was  dropped. 

The  first  revolu  ionary  movement  in  the  vice  roy 
of  La  Plata,  was  made  in  La  Paz;  and  a junta  was 
firmed  in  the  capital  of  that  intendancy,  after  the 
plans  of  the  provisional  juntas  of  Spain. 

The  vice  roy  of  Lima  resolved  immediately  to 
suppress  this  party,  and  despatched  Goyeneche,  at 
the  head  of  a large  force,  into  Upper  Peru.  La 
Paz  was  taken,  and  the  members  of  the  junta,  with 
some  of  the  principal  citizens,  put  to  death — the 
first  example  of  the  exterminating  fury  with  which 
Goyeneche  conducted  the  war  in  Upper  Peru  The 
failure  of  the  plan  to  transfer  the  government  to 
the  princess  Gharlotte,  obliged  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  to  adopt  more  decisive  measures.  Their 
intentions  were  discovered,  and  it  was  expected 
that  every  means  would  be  used  to  frustate  them. 
Their  danger  obliged  them  to  act  with  promptness 
and  resolution;  and  the  first  attempt  of  the  vice  roy 
to  check  them,  was  followed  by  an  open  declara- 
tion on  their  part.  He  was  peremptorily  ordered 
to  resign  his  command;  and  after  a short  struggle, 
and  a vain  appeal  to  the  people,  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply. Immediately  upon  his  resignation,  a meeting 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  was  held  in  the  town- 
hall  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  this  assembly  the  bishops 
whose  influence  had  hitherto  been  unbounded., 
ventured  to  oppose  the  current  of  public  opinion, 
but  his  audiority  was  no  longer  sacred;  and  his 
assert  ions,  that  the  last  Spaniard  who  remained  in 
America,  ought  by  right  to  govern  the  country, 
excited  such  universal  indignation,  and  drew  upon 
him  such  a torrent  of  abuse,  that  he  retired  to  his 
palace,  confounded  and  dismayed. 

This  assembly  still  wishing  to  temporize,  created 
a provisional  junta,  and  named  the  ex-vice  roy 
president,  but  the  people  who  had  felt  their  po  ver, 
'refused  all  compromise,  and  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1810,  a junta  was  elected  from  the  Creoles  of 
Buenos  Avres,  and  took  possession  of  the  com- 
mand, amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

Every  exertion  was  immediately  made  to  extend 
the  revolution  to  the  interior  provinces;  and  troops 
were  despatched  to  favor  the  patriots  in  Peru  and 
Paraguay. 

The  ex-vice  roy  and  fiscals  endeavored  to  coun- 
teract this  plan,  and  maintained  a correspondence 
with  the  Spanish  authorities  in  those  provinces;  as 
«oon  as  this  conduct  was  known  to  the  government, 
they  were  summoned  to  the  fort,  and  directly  con- 
veyed on  board  an  English  cutter,  chartered  to 
transport  them  to  the  Canaries.  The  royal  audienza 
was  at  the  same  time  dismissed,  for  contempt  of 
the  junta;  and  the  cabildo,  chiefly  composed  of 
Europeans,  having,  in  a secret  meeting,  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  regency  of  Spain,  the  members 
were  banished,  and  it  was  declared  bylaw,  that  no 
European  should  hold  any  public  office  under  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  count  de  Liniers,  who  had  retired  to  Cordova, 
assembled  a.  small  force,  and  determined  to  oppqsA 
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the  progress  of  lie  revolution  in  the  inferior.  Be- 
fore he  had.  time  to  strengthen  himself,  his  par'y 
was  attacked  and  totally  defeated  by  'he  troops  of 
Buenos  Ayres;  and  lie,  with  the  bishop,  the  govern  r 
of  Cordova,  and  four  of  the  principal  officers,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Either  from  the  personal  enmity  of  his  judges,  or 
from  fear  of  his  popularity  and  exiens  ve  influence, 
which  made  it  equally  dangerous  at  that  e rly  stage 
of  tneir  revolution,  to  banish  or  to  imprison  him, 
it  was  resolved  in  the  junta,  that  Liniers  and  his 
accomplices  should  be  put  to  death,  except  the 
bishop,  whose  sacred  character  protected  him. 
They  were  met  on  the  road  to  the  capital  by  a 
milkary  commission,  and  were  shot,  after  being 
confessed  by. the  bishop,  who  was  forced  to  witness 
the  execution  of  his  friends. 

The  expedition  to  Upper  Peru  was  conducted 
by  a commission;  Cas'.elle  was  the  member  selected 
for  this  important  command;  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  re- 
volution from  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Indians  were  emancipated  from  the  most 
oppressive  services;  the  auxiliary  army,  hailed  by 
these  unfortunate  people,  and  by  the  Creoles,  as 
their  deliverers,  soon  occupied  the  whole  territory 
of  the  vice  royalty;  and  the  towns  were  invited  to 
elect  deputies  to  represent  them  in  the  congress, 
about  to  be  held  at  the  capital. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dissentions  natural  to  a go- 
vernment composed  of  one  numerous  body,  broke 
out  and  produced  those  factions  which  have  since 
divided  tbeir  councils,  and  distracted  the  state. 
They  originated  in  the  personal  animosities  of  the 
president  of  the  junta,-  and  of  the  secretary  of 
statejf  a man  of  violent  temper,  ardent  in  his  love  of 
liber,  y,  and  too  conscious  of  his  superior  abilities 
too  brook  controul.  As  the  secretaries  had  a right 
to  deliberate  and  vote  in  the  junta,  he  was  enabled 
to  oppose  the  president  in  all  his  views,  and 
obtained  a decree  depriving  him  of  all  distinction, 
except  that  of  his  presidency  when  sitting  in  junta. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  from  the  provinces, 
they  were  admitted  unto  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  the  spirit  of  party  was  augmented  by 
this  accession  of  ^umbers.  As  they  had  been  re- 
ceived contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  secretary,  who 
contended  that  it  defeated  the  intention  of  the 
election,  which  had  been  to  form  a deliberative 
body,  the  president  found  no  difficulty  to  procure 
the  secretary’s,  banishment;  he  was  sent  on  mission 
to  England,  and  died  on  his  passage. 

‘ The  members.of  the  opposition,  unable  to  resist 
the  president’s  party  in  the  junta,  determined  to 
establish  a club  in  the  city;  and  by  uniting  the  most 
factious  of  the  military  and  citizens,  controul  the 
measures  of  government.  Aware  of  the  probable 
effects  of  this  combination  against  him,  the  pre- 
sident had  recourse  to  the  most  violent  and  un- 
justifiable measures  to  destroy  it.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5 h of  Aoril,  1811,  three  regiments, 
devoted  to  his  interest,  were  drawn  up  in  the  prin- 
cipal square  of  the  city.  The  corporations  were 
assembled,  and  the  petition  was  presented  to  them 
from  two  or  three  hundred  peasants,  who,* in  the 
name  of  the  people,  demanded  the  banishment  of 
the  members  and  < fficers  most  inimical  to  the  pre- 
sident. The  corporation,  awed  by  the  military, 
reluctantly  complied;  the  obnoxious  persons  were 
banished,  the  club  abolished,  and  a number  of  the 
citizens  thrown  in  prison. 

This  impolitic  measure  was  the  commencement 

*I>on  Corneiio  Saved***,  f Moreno. 


of  those  violent  c a lges,  which  have  so  frequently 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  The 
I leaders  of  the  army  of  Peru,  which  was  now 
encamped  on  the  frontiers  of  the  vice  royalty  of 
Lima,  declared  against  the  revolution  of  5th  April, 
and  threatened  to  turn  their  arms  against  its 
authors.  It  was  thought  a necessary  measure  of 
precaution  on  the  pari  of  the  junta,  to  introduce 
discord  among  the  chiefs;  and  their  dissentions 
finally  occasioned  the  entire  deteat  of  that  army, 
at  the  battle  of  Hualqui,  when  the  royalists  and 
patriots  mutually  accused  each  other  of  breaking 
an  armistice.  The  news  of  this  disaster,  which 
well  nigh  proved  the  ruin  of  their  cause,  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  the  reigning  party  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  who  only  saw  in  it  the  desi ruction  of  a 
formidable  rival. 

The  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  neglected  to 
occupy  the  important  place  of  Montevideo,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  the  Spanish 
marine,  which,  with  equal  oversight,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  leave  Buenos  Ayres,  rendezvoused  there, 
and  commenced  hostilities  against  the  junta;  they 
harassed  the  commerce  on  the  rivers,  and  blockad- 
ed the  ports  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

On  the  arrival  of  general  Elio,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  captain  general  and  vice  roy  of  these  pro- 
vinces, he  withdrew  the  blockade,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  command,  either 
as  vice  roy,  or  as  president  of  the  junta. 

His  proposals  were  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  he,  shortly 
after,  despatched  a small  squadron  to  the  Parana, 
in  order  to  destroy  some  vessels  belonging  to 
Bueuos  Ayres,  which  were  stationed  there  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade.  This  was  effected,  and 
the  blockade  renewed.  The  British  admiral  did 
not  consider  the  authority  of  the  vice  roy  sufficient 
to  establish  a legal  blockade;  and  came  down  in 
person,  from  Tiio  de  Janeiro,  to  insist  upon  the 
, inviolability  of  the  British  flag.  After  some  negocia- 
tions  with  general  Elio,  he  gave  orders  to  the  com- 
! mander  on  this  station,  to  protect  the  entrance  of 
I British  vessels  into  all  the  ports  of  the  river  of 
| La  Plata.  The  blockade  became,  therefore,  of  r,o 
j effect;  and  ihe  squadron  was  employed  in  ravaging 
j the  coast;  but  returned,  from  time  to  time,  to 
bombard  the  city. 

During  these  attacks,  the  Europeans  in  Buenos 
Ayres  were  harassed  and  mortified.  The  un- 
married were  banished;  and  those  who  remained 
were  subjected  to  the  most  vexau  us  and  humiliat- 
. ing  regulations. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  La  Plata,  had  f^een 
excited  to  revolt  against  the  European  authorities 
in  Montevideo,  and  as  general  Elio  wis  particul  ” ly 
disliked  bv  them,  this  was  easily  effected;  they  rose 
entnass,  defeated  the  roy  lists  at  Pudras,  and  drove 
them  within  the  walls  of  the  town. 

A small  regular  force  was  immediately  despatch- 
ed to  aid  their  operations,  and  that  town  was 
blockaded  by  land. 

The  expedition  against  Paraguay  had  failed  of 
its  object,  and  had  served  only  to  irritate  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province;  and  although  they 
shortly  afterwards  expelled  their  European  magis- 
trates, and  established  a provisional  junta,  they 
have  constantly  ref  'sed  all  connexion  with  Buenos 
Ayres.  General  Elio,  alarmed  at  the  spirit  mani- 
fested  by  the  people  of  the  eastern  s'  ore.  . -id 
pressed  by  a besieging  army,  sent  deputies  to 
Buenos  Ayres  to  solicit  peace;  .-  fieri'  g to  re  urn  to 
Spain,  and  stipulating  that  the  town  of  Montevideo 
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should  send  a depu’y  to  the  congress  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  provided  it  was  suffered  to  remain  inde- 
pendent of  the  junta.  The  n.  w?  of  the  revolution 
in  Paraguay*  wnich  was  received  at  the  same  time, 
prevented  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  from 
acceding  to  this  proposal  Ignorant  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  chiefs  of  that  province,  and  presuming 
that  they  would  unite  in  the  common  cause,  they 
insisted  upon  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Mon- 
tevideo. General  Elio  then  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  court  of  Br  tails;  that  cabinet,  in  hopes  to 
realize  t'  eir  favorite  project,  and  to  obtain  posses 
siou  of  Montevideo,  immediately  granted  his  re- 
quest, and  2,500  men  were  ordered  to  pass  the 
fron  iers.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  thesitua- 
tion  of  Buenos  Ayres  became  alarming;  from  the 
state  of  their  discipline,  the  defeat  at  Hualqui 
proved  a total  dispersion  of  that  army;  and  the 
forces  of  Lima  successively  occupied  La  Paz, 
Potosi,  and  Cochabamba. 

The  Portuguese  troops  advanced  rapidly  to  the 
relief  of  Montevideo,  and  great  discont  ent  reigned 
in  the  capital.  In  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  thought 
advisable,  that  the  president  should  proceed  to 
Peru,  in  order  to  collect  their  scattered  forces, 
and  by  his  presence  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  not  yet  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  He  consented  to  this  arrangement,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  garrison,  during 
his  absence,  those  men  who  had  served  under  him 
in  the  revolution  of  the  fifth  of  April,  and  of  whose 
attachment  and  fidelity  be  felt  secure.  He  had 
scarcely  left  the  capital  before  a town  meeting  was 
assevnbled,  which  deposed  him.  They  then  named 
an  executive  of  three,*  and  declared  the  assembly 
of  deputies  a deliberative  body.  In  their  eagerness 
to  change,  they  neglected  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  abuse  of  power. 

They  entrusted  to  the  executive  the  right  of 
enacting  their  own  laws,  and  permitted  them  to 
frame  a constitution  for  their  own  government. 
The  legislative  assembly  proved  an  intolerable 
restraint  upon  an  executive  furnished  with  such 
powers,  and  a pretext  was  soon  found  to  dissolve 
that  body. 

The  firs;  act  of  the  new  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  had  been  to  conclude  a treaty  with  general 
E-io,  by  which  it  was  agreed  on  the  one  part,  that 
the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  siege 
of  Montevideo;  and  that  that  place,  including  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  of  Plata  should  remain 
under  the  Spanish  authorities;  on  the  other  part, 
tha.  the  trade  of  Buenos  Ayres  should  not  be 
molested,  and  that  the  Portuguese  forces  should 
retire  to  their  own  frontier.  On  the  par;  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  faithfully 
executed;  and  the  territory  of  the  eastern  shore 
'Was  immediately  evacuated  by  their  troops.  Ge- 
neral Elio,  who  had  discovered  the  intentions  of 
the  court  of  Brazils,  had  been  induced  to  conclude 
this  treaty  from  fear  of  so  dangerous  an  ally.  But 
the  commander  of  the  Portuguese  army,  who  had 
been  made  a party  in  the  treaty  without  being 
consulted,  declared  that  he  could  not  act  until  he 
received  instructions  from  his  court;  and  proceeded 
to  fortify  himself  in  Maldonado.  Having  failed  in 
this  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Montevideo, 
-Witnout  which  it  was  impossible  to  retain  any  part 
of  the  eastern  shore,  the  Portuguese  court  sent  an 
agent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  concluded  an  armistice 

*Chicana,  Sarratea,  Passos  were  the  members 
chosen  upon  this  occasion.  The  secretaries  of  this 
jdinta,  were  Rivadavia  and  Peves. 
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wuh  that  government,  in  consequence  of  which, 
their  troops  evacuated  the  territory  of  La  Plata. 

The  people  of  the  eastern  shore,  who  dreaded 
the  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  to  which  they  had 
been  shamefully  abandoned,  deserted  their  homes, 
drove  off  their  cattle,  and  followed  Artigas,  their 
favorite  leader,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Uraguay. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  army  from  Monte- 
video, an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the 
regiment  of  patricians,  to  effect  a revolution,  and 
to  re-establish  their  former  colonel,  the  first  pre- 
sident of  the  junta.  Although  abandoned  in  the 
moment  of  execution,  by  the  officers  who  had 
excited  the  revoP,  they  were  not  reduced,  until 
after  a bloody  conflict. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Spain,  that  general 
Elio  had  concluded  a treaty  with  Buenos  Ayres,  he 
was  recalled;  and  his  successor,  general  Vegodet, 
who  arrived  with  reinforcements,  recommenced 
hostilities  against  the  revolutionary  government. 
The  command  of  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
entrusted  to  a member,  Don  Manuel  Sarratea,  of 
the  executive,  wrho  crossed  the  river  at  Santa  Fe, 
and  again  invested  Montevideo. 

A government  so  constituted  as  that  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  without  restrictions,  and  without  responsi- 
bility, could  not  long  command  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  or  exist  in  harmony. 

The  citizens  were  oppressed,  and  the  rulers 
were  entirely  taken  up  with  their  own  private 
animosities  and  disputes.  These  dissentions,  as 
usual,  soon  extended  their  effects  to  the  armies 
before  Montevideo.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
shore,  separated  their  forces  from  those  of  Buenos 
Ayres;  and  the  latter  caballed  against  their  com- 
mander in  chief,  dismissed,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  own  choice.  The  Europeans  saw,  in  these 
disorders,  a favorable  opportunity  to  effect  a 
counter  revolution.  A plan  was  formed  to  obtain 
the  watchword,  by  surprising  the  patroles,  to  seize 
on  the  barracks,  and  favored  by  a descent  from 
the  squadron  of  Montevideo,  get  possession  of  the 
city. 

This  conspiracy  was  discovered  on  the  eve  of  its 
execution,  and  thirty  of  the  principal  conspirators 
were  tried  and  executed. 

In  October,  1812,  deputies  arrived  from  the 
in  erior  provinces  to  form  a congress  at  Buenos 
Ayres;  but  differences  arising  between  them  and 
the  executive,  the  assembly  was  dissolved  on  their 
first  session. 

The  remains  of  the  army  of  Peru,  had  retired 
before  the  victorious  troops  of  Lima,  until  the 
want  of  means  to  continue  their  retreat,  forced 
them  to  make  a stand  at  Tucuman.  On  the  24th 
September,  1812,  an  obstinate  engagement  took 
place,  which,  from  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tucuman,  ended  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  royalists. 

Owing  to  the  dissentions  of  the  government,  the 
army  of  Peru  was  left  without  the  means  of  advanc- 
ing, and  could  not  profit  by  their  success.  The 
discontent  became  general,  and  the  party  opposed 
to  the  government,  siezed  the  opportunity  to  effect 
a revolution. 

The  military,  so  often  the  instrument  of  faction, 
again  lent  their  aid,  and  a new  executive  was  ap- 
pointed by  a cabildo  abiento,  or  town  meeting. 
Succors  vrere  at  length  sent  to  the  army  of  Peru, 
which  enabled  gen.  Belgrano  to  advance,  and  attack 
the  royalists  at  Salta;  in  this  action,  fought  in 
February,  1813,  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  with 
great  loss;  and  Belgrano  following  up  his  victory, 
took  Salta  by  assault,  and  captured  general  Tristan, 
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with  the  remains  of  the  royal  army.  The  pri 
3oners  were  released  on  their  parole,  which  th?y 
immediately  violated,  and  were  again  incorporated 
into  the  army  of  Goyeneche.  This  general  had 
commanded  vhe  royal  army  in  Peru,  since  the 
memorable  invasion  of  L P z;  but  being  forced  t° 
evacuate  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres,  by  the 
approach  of  the  victorious  army  of  Belgrano,  he 
Was  recalled  by  the  vice  roy  of  Lima. 

The  vice  royalty  of  La  Plata,  was  again  freed 
from  enemies,  and  the  deputies  from  the  provinces 
and  towns,  once  more  assembled  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
They  assumed  the  title  of  the  sovereign  assembly, 
and  conferred  that  of  supreme  executive  power 
upon  the  former  superior  government,  which  was 
composed  of  three  persons/  They  declared  the 
sole  right  of  making  laws  to  be  vested  in  the 
assembly,  and  the  executive  to  be  responsible  to 
them  for  its  acts. 

One  of  the  first  decrees  of  the  sovereign  assem 
bly,  manumitted  the  offspring  of  slaves  born  after 
February,  1813,  and  emancipated  all  slaves  that 
might  be  brought  into  the  territory  of  La  Plata, 
after  that  period. 

The  slave  holders  were  called  upon  for  every 
third  slave,  which  were  enrolled  in  the  army  of  the 
republic;  on  this  occasion  many  of  the  inhabitants 
voluntarily  manumitted  their  slaves,  upon  condi 
tions  of  their  serving  during  the  war;  and  two  regi 
ments,  called  liberty,  were  formed  of  them:  they 
are  officered  by  whites. 

Commissioners  were  sent  by  the  assembly  into 
Upper  Peru,  to  examine  into,  and  report  on,  the 
stat  e of  ;hose  provinces  and  of  the  army. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  the  arms 
of  Buenos  Ayres  met  with  serious  reverses.  The 
general  of  their  forces  in  Upper  Peru  was  induced, 
by  false  intelligence,  to  attack  the  army  of  Lima, 
although  advantageously  posted  at  Vilcapugio,  and 
v/as  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery.  Being 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  eager  to  repair  bis 
losses,  he  risked  a second  engagement  at  Ayuma, 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  in  which 
he  was  again  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire  below 
Salta,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army. 

The  garrison  of  Montevideo,  had  received  sup 
plies  and  reinforcements  from  Spain;  and  although 
they  had  been  defeated  in  a sortie  against  the 
besieging  army,  it  was  apprehened  that,  a junction 
might  be  effected  at  Santa  Fe,  of  the  victorious 
army  of  Lima,  with  the  disposable  force  in  Mon- 
tevideo. The  royal  squadron  having  the  command 
of  the  river  of  La  Plata,  rendered  this  movement 
very  practicable. 

The  party  in  power  seized  this  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  government.  They  represented  to 
the  assembly,  that  an  executive  of  three  person? 
could  not  exert  the  energy  and  despatch  called  for 
by  the  present  perilous  situation  of  the  state;  and 
proposed  to  vest  the  authority  in  one  person. 

This  proposal  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  as- 
sembly; but  the  military  declaring'in  favor  of  the 
change,  a supreme  director  was  appointed.  The 
assembly  was  prorogued  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  director;  and  a council  of  seven,  called  the 
permanent  council  of  the  sovereign  assembly,  were 
chosen  to  assist  him. 

The  general  who  had  commanded  in  Peru,  was 
superceded,  and  orders  given  to  his  successor,  to 
collect  the  scattered  remains  of  that  army,  and  to 
fortify  himself  in  Tucuman;  whilst  they  determined 
to  direct  their  whole  force  against  Montevideo. 

"'fena,  Perez,  and  Aiverez,  jonte. 


Aware  of  the  importance  attached  hy  Gre-i  B itain 
'o  the  trade  of  these  colonies,  and  expecting  to 
derive  great  advantages  from  opposing  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  that  nation,  to  the  jealous  colonial 
policy  of  Spain,  they  sent  an  agent*  to  London; 
and  even  willing,  at  that  time,  to  secure  the  fa- 
vorable mediation  of  the  English  court,  by  grant- 
ing any  privileges,  they  are  said  to  have  instructed 
their  agent  to  declare,  that  Buenos  Avres  would 
rather  be  governed  by  a foreign  prince,  than  submit 
unconditionally  to  Spain. 

The  same  policy  induced  them  to  yield  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  English  minister  at  Itio  de 
Janeiro,  who  was  desirous  of  adjusting  the  differ- 
ences between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo;  and 
had  expressed  a wish,  that  the  former  should  ac- 
knowledge the  regency  of  Spain,  accept  the  con- 
stitution, and  send  deputies  to  Ihe  O rtez.  Com- 
missioners were  sent  with  proposals  ‘o  Montevideo; 
hut  the  vice  roy,  who  now  contemplated  the  ap- 
proaching fall  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  consvlered 
this  measure  as  a proof  of  their  weakness,  refused 
to  receive  or  treat  with  them.  This  result  t ad 
been  foreseen  by  the  government,  and  great  exer- 
tions had  been  made  to  fit  on*  a squadron,  which 
might  give  them  the  command  of  he  river;  some 
stout  merchant  vessels  had  been  purchased,  which 
were  armed  from  the  batteries  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Ensenada,  and  manned  by  foreigners;  and  this 
fleet,  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  commis- 
sioners, appeared  off  Montevideo.  This  measure 
did  not  excite  much  alarm  in  that  place;  it  was 
supposed  that  armed  merchantmen  would  prove 
an  easy  conquest  to  national  ships;  and  a squadron 
was  immediately  despatched  to  attach  and  destroy 
them. 

The  event  did  not  justify-  this  opinion  of  their 
superiority.  To  their  astonishment  and  dismay  of 
the  garrison  of  Montevideo,  who  witnessed  the 
action,  the  national  squadron  was  entirely  defeated, 
two  only  escaped  into  port,  and  the  remainder  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  The  vice  roy  find- 
ing himself  pressed  by  superior  forces,  both  by 
land  and  water,  now  condescended  to  solicit  a 
peace,  which  he  had  but  a few  days  before  r jecfed 
with  contempi;  but  the  government  of  Buenos 
Avres  retailed  his  conduct  towards  them,  and 
refused  to  receive  his  commissioners  or  to  open  his 
despatches.  He  was  soon  after  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  treating  with  the  general*  of  the  besieg- 
ing army. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  government  of  Buenos 
Vyres  should  acknowledge  the  regency,  and  send 
deputies  to  Spain;  the  town  of  Montevideo  was  to 
he  given  up,  the  garrison  to  be  sent  to  Spam;  two 
thousand  men  to  march  out  with  their  arms,  field 
piece*,  and  ammunition;  and  to  be  encamped  until 
‘he  conditions  were  carried  into  execution. 

Whilst  this  treaty  was  pending,  disputes  arose 
between  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  and  the  armed 
citizens,  who  were  violently  opposed  to  the  capitula- 
ion. 

The  v'ce  roy  finding  it  impossible  to  suppress 
these  commotions,  which  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  parties,  ordered  the  gates  tube  thrown 
open,  and  admitted  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  two  thousand  men  were  permitted  to  march 
out  wifh  the  honors  of  war;  and  it  was  at  first  sup- 
posed that  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  would 
be  adhered  to.  They  were  soon  undeceived,  the 
general  of  the  besieging  army  published  a pro- 

*0  n Manuel  Sirratea. 

*JL)on  Carlos  Alvear, 
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clanrvition,  in  which  he  de:  lured,  t hat  having  enter 
ed  the  town  before  the  capitulation  had  been  signed, 
by  either  party,  exposed  to  a ruse  de  guerre,  and 
to  the  risk  of  being  attacked,  he  considered  Mon- 
tevideo to  have  been  surrendered  at  discretion  to 
the  arms  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  vice  roy  was 
furnished  with  a vessel  to  carry  him  to  Spain,  but 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  sixgthousand  men,  were 
sent  prisoners  of  war  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  respect- 
ed. 

To  the  honor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  they  have  used 
their  victories  with  moderation,  notwithstanding 
the  irritation  which  existed  between  the  royalists 
and  the  patriots,  and  that  the  former  have  fre- 
quently disgraced  themselves  by  massacres  in  cold 
blood,  and  by  the  barbarous  treatment  of  their 
prisoners,  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  never 
sullied  their  arms  by  these  sanguinary  measures, 
not  even  in  retaliation. 

Montevideo  had  been  defended  with  the  utmost 
obstinacy  for  nearly  four  years,  and  not  less  than 
seven  thousand  persons  perished  during  the  siege, 
principally  by  famine  and  disease;  the  victors  ac- 
quired seven  thousand  stand  of  arms;  five  hundred 
pieces  of  ariillery,ai  d a profusion  of  warlike  stores. 
An  amicable  arrangement  was  made  with  the  inha- 
bi  ants  of  the  eastern  shore,  and  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  in  order  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Peru. 
It  had  been  determined  to  destroy  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Montevideo,  which  are  formidable,  from  the 
place  being  situated  on  a very  narrow  peninsula. 
It  may  be  considered  the  key  of  the  river  of  La 
Plata  and  consequently  of  the  whole  vice  royalty; 
and  once  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy,  particularly 
of  a maritime  power,  they  could  not  expect  to  wrest 
it  from  them;  nor  could  they  defend  it  long  against 
a regular  force. 

Moreover  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  it  would  prove  a powerful  engine  of  faction, 
and  the  military  governor  of  Montevideo  might 
dictate  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  in 
volve  the  country  in  a civil  war.  The  artillery 
and  stores  were  to  have  been  moved  to  Tucuman, 
to  which  point  the  armies  might  retreat  in  the  event 
of  a formidable  and  irresistible  invasion,  obliging 
them  to  abandon  the  coast.* 

The  Limanean  army,  which  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Sal  a,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Montevideo,  retired  preceipitalely  upon Potosi;  the 
commanders  of  that  army,  led  on  by  the  hope  of 
for  ming  a junction  with  the  troops  of  Montevideo, 
and  of  investing  Buenos  Ayres,  in  two  instances, 
abandoned  the  strong  positions  of  Oruro  and  Potosi, 
which  secured  to  them  the  possession  of  Peru;  and 
advanced  towards  the  plains  of  Tucuman.  The 
first  had  weakened  his  army  by  leaving  garrisons 
in  the  towns,  and  particularly  in  Orcpera  de 
Cochabamba,  the  capital  of  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  of  the  interior  provinces. 

The  present  commander,  to  avoid  this  fault  of 
his  predecessor,  to  which  he  attributed  his  defeat 
in  Tucuman,  left  his  rear  and  flank  unprotected, 
and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  and 
cavalry  of  Cochabamba,  which  harassed  his  retreat. 
The  revolution  of  Chile,  partook,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  distinctions  which  mark  the  character  of  that 
people 

The  Creoles  of  that  kingdom,  saw  and  rejoiced 
in  the  success  of  Buenos  Ayres;  they  wished  to 

*They  neglected  this  precautionary  measure,  and 
this  important  fortress  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. 


follow,  w they  consul'-  d ^mb.e  axaiipl  , but 
were  restrained  by  their  natural  timidity;  when 
the  captain  general,  on  some  slight  denunciation, 
arrested  fbree  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Santiago,  Ovalle,  Roxas,  and  Vera. 

Ovalle  and  Roxas  were  sent  to  Lima;  but  Vera, 
a native  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  vice  royalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  feigned  himself  sick,  and  from  the  castle 
of  Valparaiso,  where  he  was  confined,  incited  the 
Chileans  to  reclaim  their  countrymen,  and  to  pro- 
test against  this  act  of  oppression;  which  he  re- 
presented, as  the  prelude  to  a general  persecu- 
tion of  the  Creoles.  He  excited  their  fears  >o  such 
a degree,  that  they  gathered  courage  from  despair, 
and  addressed  a strong  remonstrance  to  the  captain 
general,  which  alarmed  him,  and  induced  him  to 
recall  those  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  accused  of 
treasonable  practices,  and  of  forming  plans  to  se- 
parate the  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

These  acts  of  weakness,  on  the  one  part,  and  of 
firmness  on  the  other,  decided  the  revolution. 
Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  people  declared 
themselves  openly,  in  the  hopes  of  freedom,  even 
family  feuds  were  forgotten;  all  the  Creoles  of  dis- 
tinction in  Santiago  united,  deposed  the  captain 
general,  and  instituted  a provisional  government, 
which  acknowledged  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the 
authorities  of  Spain. 

They  soon,  however,  assumed  a bolder  tone,  and 
a congress  was  assembled,  which  governed  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  Ferdinand  the  VH. 

On  the  1st  of  Ap-il,  1811,  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election  of  the  members  for  the  capital,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  some  Europeans,  to  restore 
the  ancient  government;  an  engag  ment  took  place 
in  the  principal  square,  which  ended  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  royalists.  The  captain  general  and 
the  royal  audience,  were  implicated  in  this  con- 
spiracy; and,  in  consequence,  were  banished  the 
kingdom  and  retired  to  Lima. 

In  the  congress,  party  spirit  soon  mingled  with 
all  their  debates;  the  provinces  of  Concepcion,  com  - 
plained that  they  were  not  fairly  represented,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  government  were  neglected,  in 
the  animosities  and  mutual  accusations  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  command  of  the  artillery  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  European,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a partizan 
of  the  princess  Charlotte,  of  Brazils.  The  Creoles 
dreaded  the  power  and  influence  of  this  man,  and 
the  three  brothers,  Carreras,  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  wrest  from  him,  this  important  command. 
The  eldest,  who  was  a major  in  the  regiment  of 
grenadiers,  had  distinguished  himceif  on  the  first 
of  April,  a£nd  was  a great  favorite  with  the  soldiery. 

They  chose  the  hour  of  the  siesta  for  the  attack, 
and  at  the  head  of  sixty  grenadiers,  surprised  the 
artillery  barracks,  and  seized  the  commander. 

After  this  action,  some  reform  was  made  in  the 
representation,  and  the  congress  commenced  busi- 
ness, by  inviting  all  who  were  inimical  to  the  pre^ 
sent  order  of  things,  to  retire  from  the  kingdom. 

They  rendered  the  clergy  inimical  to  the  cause 
of  independence,  by  forbiding  them  to  receive  any 
money  from  their  parishoners,  for  the  performance 
of  their  clerical  duties;  assigning  a moderate  salary 
to  the  curates  in  lieu  of  fees.  They  passed  an  act 
manumitting  the  future  offspring  of  slaves;  and 
declared  that  all  slaves  brought  into  Chile,  after 
that  period,  should  receive  their  freedom,  after  a 
residence  of  six  months.  They  opened  the  ports 
to  commerce,  and  published  commercial  regula- 
tions. 

The  places  of  alcaides  (members  of  the  cabildoj 
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Were,  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  sold  to  the  highest, 
bidder.  They  were  now  made  elective;  the  first 
junta,  or  executive  of  Chile,  was  composed  of  se- 
ven member*.  The  struggle  for  power,  between 
the  family  of  the  Carreras  and  that  of  the  L irrains, 
commenced  at  this  period,  after  the  successful 
attack  on  the  artillery  barracks.  The  eldest  bro 
ther  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  grena- 
diers, and  the  youngest,  to  that  of  the  artillery; 
from  the  barracks  of  these  officers  a renions'.ranci 
Was  addressed  to  the  congress,  which  induced  that 
body  to  depose  the  junta  of  seven,  and  to  appoint 
an  executive  of  five  Jose  Miguel  Carrera,  entered 
into  the  government  on  this  occasion. 

This  junta  did  not  long  endure  the  control  of  a 
legislative  body;  and  the  congress  was  dissolved 
on  the  second  of  December,  1811.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  resigned  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  a new  junta  was  formed,  consisting  of 
three  persons*  J.  M Carrera,  J.  Portales,  J.  N. 
Cerda.  The  members  from  the  southern  provinces, 
protested  loudly  against  this  flagrant  breach  ot 
the  privileges  of  the  people;  and  upon  theit  arrival 
in  Concepcion,  excited  their  constituents  to  oppose 
the  executive  of  Santiago,  and  to  lake  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  rights. 

Forces  were  collected  on  both  sides,  and  were 
marched  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Maule,  which 
separates  Santiago  from  Concepcion.  Both  parties, 
however,  preferred  negocialiun  and  intrigue,  to 
blows.  They  retired  without  coming  to  action, 
end  Conc"pcion  being  destitute  of  resources,  was 
shortly  after  forced  to  submit  to  the  c pi*al. 

Some  attempts  having  been  made  by  the  colonel 
of  grenadiers,  to  awe  the  executive  into  his  mea 
sures,  Jose  Miguel  Carrera,  resigned  his  otfi  e in 
the  junta,  and  nis  father  was  nominated  to  supp<y 
li is  place.  The  brothers  were  soon  after  recon- 
ciled; a constitution  was  framed,  and  offered  to  die 
people  for  their  acceptance,  and  having  been  signtd 
by  the  military,  the  cabihlo,  and  all  the  respectable 
inhabitants,  was  adopted  by  the  government.  The 
father  resigned,  and  J.  M.  Carrera  was  reinstated 
in  the  junta.  A senate  was  elected,  according  to 
a provision  of  the  constitution,  and  assembled  in 
November,  1812.  The  first  junta  established  in 
Chile,  had  been  acknow  ledged  by  the  regency;  and 
the  supply  of  grain  was  so  necessary  to  the  vice 
royalty  of  Lima,  that  the  intercourse  between  these 
countries  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  late 
changes  of  government.  But  the  dissentions  which 
existed  between  the  provinces  of  Santiago  and 
Concepcion,  enabled  the  vice  royalty  to  carry  into 
execution,  a pian  for  the  conquest  of  the  latter, 

The  garrison  of  Valdivia,  and  of  Sa  t Carlos  de 
Chiloe,  were  landed  in  the  bay  of  San  Vicenti,  and 
thence  marched  to  Talcuhano.  T li  t post  was 
delivered  up  to  them  by  some  European  otlicers.  in 
the  service  of  Chile,  and  die  town  of  Concepcion 
was  afterwards  taken  without  opposition.  The 
royal  forces  were  joined  by  several  regiments  ot 
juili’ia  cavalry,  and  they  soon  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  province. 

The  grc-au*st  exertions  were  maJe  in  Santiago, 
to  repel  this  invasion;  the  three  brothers  Carreras, 
pul  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  and  the 
armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Maule. 

A body  of  five  hundred  men  crossed  the  broad 
and  rapid  river  Maule  in  the  night,  and  surprised 
the  camp  of  the  royalists,  at  Yearoas  Buenos.  This 
action  deterred  them  from  crossing  me.  river  in 
front  of  such  an  enemy;  and  being  miff'd  in  an 
at  empt  :o  urn  the  Hank  of  me  patriot  army,  they 
retired  towards  C mcepcion.  A'ht  Chilians  crossed 
Sup.  to  Vol.  XVI.  4C 


the  river,  and  overtook  the  royal  forces  at  San 
Carlos;  an  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  The  royal  army 
crossed  the  river  Nuble,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
etired  to  Chilian  J.  VI.  Carrera,  leaving  his  bro- 
ther a1  the  head  of  the  main  body,  moved  wiih  a 
detachment  towards  Concepcion.  The  garrison  of 
that  place  retreated  to  Talcuhano;  and  that  post 
was  immediately  attacked,  and  lake  by  assault. 
The  army  then  laid  siege  to  Chilian,  which  the 
royalists  had  strongly  fortified;  after  spendu  g a 
month  before  this  place,  the  continued  rains  of  the 
winter  obliged  the  patriots  to  retire. 

The  executive  junta  established  themselves, 
shortly  after,  at  Talca;  from  thence  hey  issued  a 
decree,  new  modelling  rhe  army.  They  deprived 
C rrera  of  the  command;  and  appointed  Don 
Bernardo  0‘lIi.rgins,  general  in-chief.  The  three 
brothers  immediately  w ihdfew  from  the  army;  the 
two  youngest  were  taken  prisoners  by  tke  royalists 
as  they  were  returning  to  S.ntiugo,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  Chilian. 

The  royal  forces  now  marched  towards  Santiago, 
crossed  the  Maule,  and  oconoied  Talca.  The 
Chilians  followed  them  by  rapid  marches,  an- 
crossing  the  Maule  lower  down  the  river,  took  a 
position  to  protect  the  capital. 

This  state  of  things  called  for  a more  en^’getic 
government,  and  on  the  return  of  the  executive  to 
Santiago  the  junta  was  dissolved,  and  a supreme 
hrector  appointed. 

The  royai  forces  continued  to  adva:  ce,  when 
c ptain  llilly..r,  the  commander  of  the  British 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  proff-red  his  mediation. 
As  it  appeared  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  vj  :e 
roy  of  Lima,  his  proposals  were  accepted  by  both 
parties. 

I was  agreed  that  the  royal  forces  should 
evacuate  the  territory  of  Chile,  within  two  months, 
and  that  the  government  of  Chile  should  acknow  - 
ledge  the  regency,  and  Cortez;  and  send  deputies 
to  Spain  to  learn  Use  decision  of  'he  mother  coun- 
try, to  which  they  agreed  to  sub  nit.  This  M-eaty 
was  signed  on  the  5th  May,  181 4,,  and  hostages 
exchanged  by  tiie  contracting  par  ies* 

Bo  h parties  were  dissati  lied  with  this  arra  ge- 
me.tt.  The  Carreras,  woo  had  been  excluded  from 
:he  general  amnes  y,  and  mutual  liberation  of  pri- 
soners agreed  upon  by  the  treaty,  escaped  from 
their  confinement  at  Chilian.  The  youngest  bro- 
ther, don  Luis,  upon  his  return  io  Santiago,  wa3 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  government;  and  don 
J.  M.  Carrera,  after  escaping  toe  same  fait,  enter- 
ed the  capital  at  the  head  of  some  of  his  partizans* 
Fhe  troops  received  hint  with  enthusiasm;  the  su- 
preme dir  ctor  was  deposed,  and  a junta  of  tun- a 
. stablished. 

General  O’Higgins  determined  to  enforce  ij4» 
execu  ion  of  the  treaty,  and  marched  towards  the 
capital.  The  armies  met  on  the  pi  tins  of  M.,ip  ,f 
md  an  action  was  fought,  which  terminated  in  f . 
•or  of  the  forces  of  the  junta.  The  continual  ion  of 
t.  is  civil  w<<r,  was  prevented  by  the  unexptcie  1 
news  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Lim 
and  the  refusal  of  the  vice  roy  to  ratify  the  tr«a'y. 
This  intelligence  united  the  a'lnies  of  C ile,  an"- 1 
they  marched  against  the  common  enemy  Tne 
royalists  had  advanced  to  the  rrver  Caehapo.d 
which  separates  the  province  of  Bancaqua  f.oriy 
Sun  Fernand-1. 

General  O’Higgius,  fortifi  -d  himself  at  Kane  .qu, ; 
but  <t  as  surprised  by  the  royausts,  and  Ids  forces 
totally  routed 

This  decisive  action  obliged  the  pa  trier  a to  ev*- 
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cuate  the  territory  of  Chile.  They  passed  the 
Cordilleras,  and  took  refuge  in  the  province  of  Men- 
doza. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  intelligence  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Ferdinand  the  seventh  reached  South 
America.  The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  not- 
withstanding they  had  changed  their  national  flag 
and  cockade  and  had  coined  money  with  the  arms 
of  the  republic,  had  always  issued  their  decrees  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  seventh.  It  was  resolv- 
ed, therefore,  to  send  a deputy  to  Spain,  to  profter 
their  allegiance,  on  conditions  which  would  secure 
them  in  the  tree  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their 
rights;  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  present 
administration  would  adopt  a conciliatory  policy 
towards  the  colonies,  in  opposition  to  the  violent 
measures  of  the  regency.  These  hopes  were  disap- 
point eJ;  aiul  their  agent  returned  to  Buenos  Ay- 
res, without  effecting  his  object. 

The  capture  of  Montevideo,  had  put  into  their 
hands  a valuable  armament,  and  abundant  war- 
like stores;  and  the  ships  which  had  contribut 
eel  so  materially  to  their  success,  were  now  em- 
ployed to  harass  the  commerce  of  Spain.  Some 
pf  their  cruizers  doubled  cape  Horn  while  others 
proceeded  to  intercept  the  return  of  Spanish  ships, 
oft' the  port  of  Cadiz. 

Don  Carlos  Alvear,  who  had  commanded  the 
forces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  capitulation  of  Mon 
tevideo,  ambitious  to  conclude  the  war  in  Peru,  in- 
duced the  supreme  director  to  appoint  him  gene- 
ral in  chief  of  that  army,  and  left  Buenos  Ayres 
at  the  head  of  a large  reinforcement.  On  the  road, 
he  was  met  by  the  unpleasant  intelligence  that  the 
officers  and  troops  refused  to  receive  him  as  their 
commander;  and  he  returned  with  his  forces  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  supreme  director  was  glad  to 
resign  his  title  to  one  who  had,  for  some  time,  ex- 
ercised the  chief  authority.  Alvear  was  in  conse- 
quence proclaimed  supreme  director  in  Buenos  Ay- 
res; but  not  being  acknowledged  in  the  provinces, 
or  by  the  army  of  Peru,  the  greatest  confusion  pre- 
vailed in  the  state. 

Af  er  the  conquest  of  Montevideo,  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  concluded  a treaty  with  Ar- 
tigas;  but  upon  their  afterwards  sending  him  a 
commission,  lie  returned  it,  telling  them  that  he 
desired  his  authority  from  the  free  election  of  the 
people  of  the  eastern  shore.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province  were  willing  to  be  the  allies,  but 
would  never  submit  to  be  the  vassals  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  troops  which  were  sent  to  reduce  him  to 
subjection,  not  only  failed  in  their  object,  but  were 
forced  to  abandon  Montevideo.  Artigas,  after  driv- 
ing the  forces  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  eastern 
shore,  crossed  the  Parana,  and  took  possession  of 
Santa  Fe;  two  thousand  men  were  despatched  to 
recover  this  important  post;  but  tbe  officers 
came  to  an  understanding  with  Artigas,  and 
turned  their  arms  against  .he  supreme  director. — 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  threatened  by  a 
revolt  of  the  citizens,  Alvear  withdrew  his  forces 
•from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  encamped  a short  distance 
from  the  city.  A totyn  meeting  vyas  immediately 
assembled,  which  deposed  both  the  supreme  direc- 
tor and  the  sovereign  assembly,  and  vested  the  au- 
thority in  the  cabildo.  The  city  was  placed  in  a 
state  of  defence,  but  Alvear,  after  some  threats, 
resigned  his  command,  and,  with  his  family,  took 
refuge  on  board  a British  frigate  then  stationed  in 
the  river. 

The  cabildo  then  appointed  a junta  of  observa- 
tion, published  a new  constitution  and  elected 


Rondeau,  the  general  of  the  army  of  Peru,  supreme 
director.  This  officer,  who  had  formerly  refused 
to  resign  his  command  to  Alvear,  preferred  remain- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  a supreme  direc- 
tor pro.  tem.  was  nominated  until  he  should  think 
proper  to  assume  his  command;  another  attempt 
was  made  to  dispossess  Artigas  of  Santa  Fe,  but  the 
tro-ips  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  defeated  with  great 
loss.  General  Pezuela,  who  had  fortified  himself 
in  Oruro,  having  received  reinforcements  from  Li- 
ma, attacked  the  army  of  Peru  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, 1815,  at  Sipesipi  and  after  an  obstinate  en- 
gagement, the  patriots  were  forced  to  retire. 

The  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  retreated  to  Salta, 
and  the  royal  forces  remained  in  possession  of  all 
tbe  upper  provinces  of  Peru.  The  people  were 
displeased  with  the  administration  of  the  supreme 
director’s  substitute, and  assembling  tumultuously, 
they  forced  him  to  resign  the  command;  another 
was  appointed,  who  was  soon  after  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  government  was  then  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a committee  of  safety. 

The  congress,  which  had  been  convoked  accord- 
ing  to  a provision  in  the  last  estatuto,  assembled 
in  June,  1816,  at  Tucuman.  They  nominated  don 
Juan  Martin  Ptteyrredon,  supreme  director;  who 
immediately  repaired  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  assum- 
ed the  reins  of  government.  Don  Manuel  Belgrano, 
who,  since  the  battje  of  Velcapugio,  had  remained 
in  retirement,  resumed  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Pe:  u.  The  troops  received  with  enthusiasm  the 
general  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory;  who 
had  generously  distributed  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  those  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Saita,  the  money  voted  to  him  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  a reward  for  that  distin- 
guishe4  service;  and  who  had  preserved  his  politi- 
cal integrity  amidst  the  changes  of  party,  and  the 
intrigues  of  faction;  and  had  manifested  no  other 
ambition  than  that  of  devoting  his  life  and  fortune 
to  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

An  army  was  assembled  at  Mendoza,  to  protect 
that  frontier  against  the  royal  army,  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  Chile;  and  the  command  of  this 
force  entrusted  to  San  Martin,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  repulsing,  with  a small  corps  of  ca- 
valry, a detachment  of  the  royal  forces  at  San  Loren- 
zo, on  the  Parana. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1816,  the  congress  published 
th6ir  formal  declaration  of  independence.  In  De- 
cember following,  the  Portuguese  troops  entered 
the  territory  of  the  eastern  shore,  which  is  claimed 
by  that  government.  The  invading  army,  after  oc- 
cupying the  towns  on  the  frontiers,  took  possession 
of  Maldonado,  and  advanced  upon  Montevideo. — 
This  important  military  post  was  surrendered  to 
them  without  opposition. 

Artigas,  with  the  desultory  forces  under  his  com- 
mand,  opposed  in  vain  the  progress  of  the  invaders; 
but  still  continued  to  harass  them  by  every  means  in 
his  power. 


Ministers  from  South  America. 

Message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a report  of  the  secretary  of  state , of  appli- 
cations by  certain  of  the  independent  governments 
of  South  Ameviaa , to  have  a minister  accredited  by 
the  United  States , and  the  answers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  such  applications. 

Jan.  30,.  1819.  Bead  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

W ashing  tout,  Jasuahy  29,  1819. 

I transmit  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in 

compliance  with  their  resolution  of  the  14th  of 
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Mi  is  month,  a report  from  the  secretary  of  state 
concerning1  the  applications  which  have  been  made 
by  any  of  the  independent  governments  of  S outh 
America,  to  have  a minister  or  consul  general  ac- 
credited by  the  government  of  the  United  S ates, 
With  the  answers  of  this  government  to  the  appli 
cations  addressed  to  it.  JAMES  MONROE. 

List  of  papers  submitted  to  the  president , with  the  re 
port  of  the  secretary  of  stale,  on  the  resolution  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  14 th  Jan.  1819 

1.  Don  Lino  de  Clemente  to  the  secretary  of  state, 

December  11,  1813. 

2.  Toe  secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Clemente,  Decem- 

ber 16,  1818. 

3.  Commission  to  sir  Gregor  M'Gregor,  March 

31,  1817. 

4.  Mr.  Cbmente  to  don  Vicente  Pazos,  January 

15,  1818. 

5.  Mr.  de  Forest  to  Mr.  Adams, Dec.  9,  1818. 

6.  S one  to  same  do.  12  do. 

7.  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  de  Forest  do.  31  do. 

8.  Same  to  same,  January  1.  1819. 

9.  Mr.  de  Forest  to  Mr.  Adams,  January  8,  1819. 
10.  Credential  letter  from  the  supreme  director, 

Pueyrredon,  to  the  president,  delivered  Mr. 
de  Forest,  without  date 

The  secretary  of  state  to  whom  has  been  referred 
the  resolution  of  thehouspof  representatives,  of  the 
14th  instant, -requesting  of  the  president  informa- 
tion whether  any  application  has  been  made  by  any 
of  the  independent  governments  of  South  America, 
to  have  a minister  or  consul  general  accredited  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  what  was 
the  answer  given  to  such  application;  has  the  ho 
nor  of  submitting  copies  of  applications  made  by 
Don  Lino  de  Clemente,  to  be  received  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  republic  of  Venezuela;  and  of  Da- 
vid C de  Forest,  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  accredited  as  consul  general  of  the  United  Pro 
vinces  of  South  America,  with  the  answers  respec- 
tively returned  to  them.  The  reply  of  Mr.  de  Fo- 
rest is  likewise  enclosed,  and  copies  of  the  papers, 
signed  and  avowed  by  Mr.  Clemente,  which  the 
president  considered  as  rendering  any  communica- 
tion between  this  department  and  him,  other  than 
that  now  enclosed,  improper. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  Mr.  Clemente,  in 
March,  1817,  was  assuming,  with  the  name  of  de- 
puty, from  Venezuela,  to  exercise  with  the  United 
States,  powers  transcending  the  lawful  authority  of 
any  ambassador,  and  while  in  January,  1818,  he  was 
commissioning  in  language  disrespectful  to  this 
government,  Vicente  Pazos,  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
pu"  lie  of  Venezuela,  to  “protest  against  the  inva 
sion  of  Amelia  Island,  and  all  such  further  acts  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  were  con- 
trary to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  several  re 
publics,  and  the  persons  sailing  under  iheir  respec 
tive  flags,  duly  commissioned;’31  he  had  himself,  not 
only  never  been  received  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  deputy  from  Venezuela,  but 
had  never  presented  himself  to  it  in  that  charac 
ter,  or  offered  to  exhibit  any  evidence  whatsoever, 
of  his  being  invested  with  it.  The  issuing  of  com 
r fissions,  and  authorising  acts  of  war,  against  a fo- 
reign nation,  is  a power  which  not  even  a sovereign 
can  lawfully  exercise  within  the  dominions  of  ano- 
ther in  amity  with  him,  without  his  consent.  Mr. 
Pazos,  in  his  memorial  to  the  president,  com  muni 
eating  the  cu.nmission  signed  by  Mr.  Clemente,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  given  to  general  M‘Gregor,  al- 
leges, in  its  justification,  the  example  of  the  illus- 
trious Franklin,  in  Europe;  hut  thisexample,  instead 


of  furnishing  an  exception,  affords  a direct  confir- 
mation of  the  principle  now  advanced.  The  com- 
missions issued  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
United  States,  ir.  France,  during  our  revolutionary 
war,  were  granted,  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  French  government,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  from  the  secret  journal  of  con- 
gress, of  23d  December,  1776,  is  decisive  proof: 

4‘ Resolved,  That  the  commissioners,  (at  ti.e court 
of  France,)  be  authorised  to  arm  and  fit  for  war 
any  number  of  vessels,  not  exceeding  six,  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  to  war  upon  British 
property;  and  that  commissions  and  warrants  be  for 
this  purp  >se  sent  to  the  commissioners:  provided 
the  commissioners  be  well  satisfied  this  meuaure  will 
not  be  disagreuble  to  the  court  of  France  ** 

It  is  also  now  ascertained  by  the  express  decla- 
ration of  the  supreme  chief  Bolivar,  io  the  agent 
of  the  Uniied  States  at  Angostura,  tha  the  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  had  never  authorised  the 
expedition  of  general  M'Gregor,  nor  any  o'her  en- 
terprise against  Florida  or  Amelia.”  Instructions 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  same  agerit  to  give 
suitable  explanati  as  to  the  government  of  Vene 
zuela,  of  the  motives  for  declining  further  commu 
nica  ion  with  Mr.  Clemente,  and  assurances  th  t it 
will  readily  be  held  with  any  person  not  liable  to 
the  same  or  like  objection. 

The  application  of  Mr.  D^  Forest,  to  be  accre- 
dited as  consul  general  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
South  America,  was  first  made  in  May  last:  his 
credential  was  a letter  from  the  supreme  director 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Pueyrredon,  announcing  his  ap- 
pointment, by  virtue  of  articles  concluded  in  the 
names  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  and  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  between  per- 
sons authorised  by  him,  and  W.  G D.  Worthing- 
ton, as  agent  for  this  government,  who  neither  had 
or  indeed  pretended  to  have  any  power  to  negoti- 
ate such  articles.  Mr.  de  Forest  was  informed, 
and  requested  to  m^ke  known  to  the  supreme  di- 
rector, that  Mr.  Worthington  had  no  authority 
whatsoever,  to  negotiate  on  the  p-irt  of  the  United 
States,  any  articles  to  be  obligatory  on  them,  and 
had  never  pretended  to  possess  any  full  power  to 
that  effect.  That  any  communication  interesting 
to  the  supreme  director,  or  to  the  people  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  would  readily  be  held  with  Mr.  d Fo- 
rest, but  that  the  recognition  of  him,  as  a con  -ul  ge- 
neral from  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America 
could  not  be  granted,  either  upon  the  stipulation 
of  supposed  articles,  which  w'ere  a nullity,  or  upon 
the  commission,  or  credential  letter  of  the  supreme 
director,  without  recognizing  thereby  the  author! 
ty  from  which  it  eminated,  as  a sovereign  and  in- 
dependent power. 

With  this  determination,  Mr.  de  Forest  then  de 
dared  himself  entirely  satisfied.  But  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  con- 
gress, he  re  ewed  his  solicitations,  by  the  note  dut 
ed  the  9th  December,  to  be  accredited  as  t!o  «»,u~ 
sul  general  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  Ame- 
rica* founding  his  claim  on  the  credentials  f;  om  his 
government,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  presi- 
dent last  May. 

A cenversation  was  shortly  afterwards  held 
with  him,  by  direction  of  the  president,  in  which 
the  reasons  were  fully  explained  to  him  upon  which 
the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  present,  was  not  deemed  ex- 
pedient; They  were  also,  at  his  request,  general- 
ly stated  in  the  note,  dated  the  31st  cf  Dccembt;  . 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary,  on  the  part 
of  this  government,  to  pursue  the  correspondence 
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with  M'.  de  Forest  any  further,  particularly  as  he, 
declares  himself  unauthorised  to  agitate  or  discuss 
the  ques  ion  with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  Bue 
nos  A \ res  a-  an  independent  nation.  Some  observa- 
tio' s h ’•  ever,  ntay  be  proper,  with  reference  to  ci  - 
cum  at  ncec:  alleged  by  hit.,,  as  arguing  that  a consul 
general  n ay  be  accredited  wit!  ont  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  government  from  which  he 
has  his  appointment  The  consul  of  the  United 
Slat' s,  w!  o ’ as  resided  a*  Buenos  Ayres,  hud  to 
wire.-  ere  iem>a>  tnan  his  cotnn  i&sion.  T implied  no 
recognition  by  the  United  Slates  of  any  pani 
cular  government;  and  it  was  issued  before  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  declaration  of  indep  ndence,  and 
while  all  ti  e acts  of  the  authorities  there,  were  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

pisriqg  thp  period  while  this  government  declin- 
ed to  receive  Mr.  Oni$  as  the  minister  of  Spain,  no 
consul  received  an  exequatur  under  a commission 
from  the  same  ^uthoriiy.  The  consuls  who  had 
been  received  before  the  contest  for  the  govern- 
ment pf  Spain  had  arisen,  were  suffered  to  continue 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  for  which  no  new 
recognition  was  necessary.  A.  similar  remark  may 
be  made  with  regard  to  the  inequality,  alleged  by 
Mf  de  F resty  o result  from  the  admission  of 
Spanish  consuls,  officially  to  protest  before  our  ju- 
dicial tribunals,  the  rights  of  Spanish  subjects  ge- 
nerally, while  he  is  not  admitted  to  the  same  pri- 
vileges with  regard  to  those  of  the  citizens  of  Bue- 
nos Avres,  The  equally  of  tights  to  which  the 
two  parties  to  a civil  war  are  entitled,  in  their  re- 
lations with  neutral  powers,  does  not  extend  to 
the  rights  enjoyed  by  one  of  them,  by  virtue  of 
treaty  stipulations  contracted  before  the  war;  nei- 
ther can  it  extend  to  rights,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  essentially  depends  upon  the  issue  of  the 
war.  That  Spain  is  a sovereign  and  independent 
power,  is  not  contested  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  Uni' ed  S ates,  who  are  bound 
by  treaty  ^o  receive  her  consuls.  Mr.  de  Forest’s 
(Credential  letter,  asks  that  he  may  be  received  by  vir- 
tue of  a stipulation,  in  supposed  articles  concluded 
by  Mr.  Wor  hington,  which  he  was  not  autho- 
rised to  make;  so  that  the  reception  of  Air.  de  Fo- 
rest, upon  the  credential  on  which  he  founds  his 
claim,  would  imply  a recognition,  not  only  of  the 
government  of  the  supreme  director,  Pu'  yrredon, 
but  a compact  as  binding  upon  the  United  States, 
which  is  a mere  nullity. 

Consuls  are  indeed  received  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  from  acknowledged  sovereign 
powers,  with  whom  they  have  no  treaty.  But  the 
exequatur  fur  a consul  general,  can  obviously  not 
be  granted,  without  recognizing  the  authority 
from  whom  his  appointment  proceeds, as  sovereign. 
“The  consul,”  says  Vattel,  (book  2.  chap  2 § 34) 
“is  not  a public  minister;  but  as  he  is  charged  with 
a commission  from  his  sovereign , and  received  in  that 
quality  by  him  where  he  resides,  he  should  enjoy, 
Vo  a certain  extent,  the  protection  of  the  law  of 

potions.'* 

If,  from  this  this  state  of  things,  the  inhabitants  of 
Buenos  Ayres  cannot  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
officially  represented  before  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  by  a consul,  while  the  subjects  of 
Spain  are  entitled  to  that  privilege,  it  is  an  ine- 
quality resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  contest  in 
which  They  are  engaged,  and  not  from  any  denial 
of  their  rights,  as  parties  to  a civil  war.  The  re- 
cognition pf  them,  as  .such,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
mission of  their  vessels  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  operates  with  an  inequality  against  the 
other  party  to  that  contest,  and  in  their  favor. 


It  was  stated  in  conversation  to  Mr.  ])=;  Forest, 
a"d  afterwards  in  the  note  of  »he  31st  December, 
that  it  u'ould  be  desirable  to  the  United  States  to 
understand,  whether  Buer.os  Ayres,  itself,  claims 
an  entire,  or  only  an  imperfect  independence.— 
That  the  necessity  of  an  explanation  upon  this 
point  arose  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  negociat:on 
of  the  supposed  article  with  Mr.  Worthington,  the 
supreme  director  had  declined  contracting  the  en- 
gagement, though  with  the  offer  of  reciprocity, 
that  the  United  States  should  enjoy  at  Buenos  Ay- 
res the  advantages  and  privileges  of  the  most  favor- 
ed natioi\.  That  the  reason  given  by  him  for  refus- 
ing such  an  engagement  was,  that  Spain  having 
claims  of  sovereign’y  over  Buenos  Ayres,  the  right 
must  be  reserved,  for  granting  special  favors  to  her 
for  renouncing  them,  which  other  nations,  having 
no  such  claims  to  renounce,  could  not  justly  ex- 
pect to  obtain.  Without  discussing  the  correct- 
ness of  this  principle,  it  was  observed  that  the 
United  States,  in  acknowledging  Buenos  Ayres  as 
independent,  would  expect  either  to  be  treated  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  or  to  know 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  benefits  w'hich 
were  to  be  allowed  to  others,  and  denied  to  thpm; 
and  that  w’hile  an  indefinitive  power  should  be  re- 
served, of  granting  to  any  nation  advantages  to  be 
withheld  from  the  United  States,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence  must  be  considered  prema- 
ture. 

Mr  de  Forest  answers,  that  this  reservation  must 
appear  to  every  one  contrary  to  the  inclination,  as 
well  as  interest  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ay- 
res; that  it  must  have  beenotdy  a proposition  of  a 
temporary  nature,  not  extending  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  United  States  of  the  independence 
of  South  America;  which  he  is  confident  would 
have  rendered  any  such  reservation  altogether  un- 
necessary, in  the  opinion  of  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  who  must  have  seen  they  where 
treating  with  an  unauthorised  person,  and  suggest- 
ed the  idea,  from  an  opinion  of  its  good  policy; 
and,  he  adds,  that  Portugal  is  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  power,  al- 
though their  commerce  is  taxed  higher  in  the  ports 
of  Brazil  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

It  had  not  been  intended  to  suggest  to  Mr.  de 
Forest,  that  it  was  in  any  manner  incompatible 
with  the  independence  or  sovereignty  of  a nation  to 
grant  commercial  advantages  to  one  foreign  state, 
and  to  withhold  them  from  another.  If  any  such 
advantage  is  granted  for  an  equivalent,  other  na- 
tions can  have  no  right  to  claim  its  enjoyment,  even 
though  entitled  to  he  treated  as  the  most  favored  na» 
lions , unless  by  the  reciprocal  grant  of  the  same 
equivalent.  Neither  had  it  been  meant  to  say,  that 
a nation  forfeited  its  character  of  acknowledged 
sovereignty,  even  by  granting,  without  equivalent, 
commercial  advantages  to  one  foreign  pow'er,  and 
withholding  them  from  another.  However  absurd 
and  unjust  the  policy  of  a nation  granting  to  one, 
and  refusing  to  another,  such  gratuitous  conces- 
sions might  be  deemed,  the  questions  whether 
they  affected  its  independence,  or  not,  would  rest 
upon  the  nature  of  the  concessions  themselves.— 
The  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  was,  that  the  it- 
servation  of  an  indefinite  right  to  grant  hereafter, 
special  favors  to  Spain,  for  the  remuneration  of  her 
claims  of  sovereignty,  left  it  uncertain  whether 
the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  would  be  com- 
plete or  imperfect,  and  it  wras  suggested  with  a 
view  to  give  the  opportunity  to  the  supreme  di- 
rector of  explaining  his  intentions  in  this  respect, 
and  to  intimate  to  him,  that  while  such  an  inde$- 
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nite  right  was  reserved,  an  acknowledgment  of  in- 
dependence must  be  considered  as  premature. — 
This  caution  a as  thought  the  more  necessary,  inas- 
rauch  as  it  was  known,  that  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  supreme  director  was  insisting  upon  this  reser- 
vation, a mediation  between  Spain  and  her  colo 
Xu  os  had  been  solicited  by  Spain,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  five  principal  powers  of  Europe,  the  basis  of 
which  was  understood  to  be  a compromise  between 
the  Spanish  claim  to  sovereignty,  and  the  colonial 
claim  to  independence. 

Mr.  De  Forest  was  understood  to  have  said,  that 
the  congress  at  Tucuman  had  determined  to  ofiur 
a grant  of  special  privileges  to  the  nation  which 
should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  stated  in  his  notes 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  such  resolution  by 
that  congress,  but  that  it  was  a prevailing  opinion 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  his  own  opinion  also,  that 
sue.)  special  privileges  would  be  granted  to  the 
first  recogniziBg  power,  if  demanded.  It  has 
invariably  been  avowed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  would  neither  ask  nor 
accept  of  any  special  privilege,  or  advantage  for 
their  acknowledgment  of  South  American  inde- 
pendence; but  it  appears  that  the  supreme  director 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  far  from  being  prepared  to  grant 
special  favors  to  the  United  States,  for  taking 
the  lead  in  the  acknowledgment,  declined  even 
a reciprocal  stipula  ion,  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  as  other  nations.  Nor  was 
this  reservation,  as  Mr.  De  Forest  supposes,  de- 
feasible, by  the  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  S'atesof  South  American  independence.! 
The  supreme  director  could  not  be  so  ignorant 
that  it  was  impossible  for  this  government  to  ratify 
the  articles  prepared  by  bis  authority  with  Mr. 
Worthington,  and  yet  to  withhold  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence.  Me  knew  that  if  that  instru- 
ment should  be  ratified,  the  United  States  must 
thereby  necessarily  be  the  first  to  grant  the  ac- 
knowledgment, yet  he  declined  inserting  in  it  an 
article,  securing  to  each  party,  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  the  advantages  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
It  is,  neverless,  in  conformity  to  one  of  those  same 
articles,  that  Mr.  De  Forest  claimed  to  be  received 
in  the  formal  character  of  consul  general. 

With  regard  to  the  irregularities  and  excesses 
committed  by  armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  Hag 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  complained  of  in  the  note  of  the 
1st  January,  it  was  not  expected  that  Mr.  De 
Forest  would  have  the  power  of  restraining  them, 
otherwise  than  by  representing  them  to  the  su- 
preme director,  in  whom  the  authority  to  apply 
the  proper  remedy  is  supposed  to  be  vested,  The 
admission  of  Vlr.  De  Forest,  in  the  character  ot 
consul  general,  would  give  him  no  additional  means 
of  suppressing  the  evil.  Its  principal  aggravation 
arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  cruizers  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  are  almost,  it  not  quite,  universally 
manned  and  officered  by  foreigners,  having  no 
permanent  connexion  with  that  country,  or  interest 
ia  its  cause.  But  the  complaint  was  not  confined 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  cruizers.  It  was  stated 
that  blank  commissions  for  privateers,  their  com 
manders,  and  officers,  had  been  transmitted  to 
this  country,  with  the  blanks  left  to  be  filled  up 
here,  for  fitting  out,  arming,  and  equipping  them, 
for  purposes  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  iti  violation  ot  the  law's  of  nations.  It 
was  observed  that  this  practice,  being  alike  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  rights  and  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  expected  by  the  president, 
that  being  made  known  to  the  supreme  director, 


no  instance  of  it  would  again  occur  hereafter.  No 
reply  to  this  part  of  the  note  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  De  Forest,  for  it  is  not  supposed  that  he  meant 
to  disclaim  all  responsibility  of  himself,  or  of  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  concerning  it,  unless 
his  character  of  consul  general  should  be  recogniz- 
ed.  As  he  states  that  he  ha9  transmitted  a copy 
of  the  note,  itself,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  expecta- 
tion may  be  indulged,  that  the  exclusive  sovereign 
authority  of  the  United  States,  within  their  own 
jurisdiction,  will  hereafter  be  respected. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 
Department  of  state , 28 th,  January , 1S19. 

No  1. 

Dm  Lino  tie  Clemente  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
(thaxsi.atiox.) 

JlTost  excellent  sir, — Having  been  appointed  by 
the  government  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  its 
representative  near  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  I have  the  honor  lo  inform  you  of  n.y 
arrival  in  this  city  fur  tl,e  purpose  of  discharging 
the  trust  commuted  to  me:  to  effect  this,  1 have 
to  request,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  me 
at  what  time  it  will  be  convenient  fur  you  lo  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  presenting  my  respi  cts  to  you 
personally,  and  communicating  to  you  the  object 
of  my  arrival  in  the  federal  city. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  tender  to  you 
the  assurance  of  the  high  respect  and  consideration 
with  which, 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

(Signed)  LINO  DE  CLEMENTE. 

Washington , ll</i  December , 

8th  year  of  the  republic,  A.  D.  1818. 

The  honorable  John  Quincy  . idums , 

Secretary  of  state  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America . 
No.  2. 

The  secretary  of  state  to  Don  Lino  de  Clemente, 
Department  of  state , 

Washington , 1 6tli  December , 1818. 
Doit  Lino  de  Clemente , 

Sin— Your  note  of  the  11th  instant,  has  been 
laid  before  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by 
whose  direction  I Lave  to  inform  you,  that  your 
name  having  been  avowedly  affixed  to  a p.»p«*r 
drawn  up  within  the  United  States,  purporting  u> 
be  a commission  to  a foreign  officer,  for  under- 
taking and  executing  an  expediti  n in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  another 
paper  avowing  that  act,  and  otherwise  insulting 
to  this  government,  which  papers  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  congress,  by  the  message  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  25th  of  March  last,  l not  authoris- 
ed to  confer  with  you,  and  that  no  further  com- 
munication will  be  received  from  you  at  this  depart- 
ment. 

I am,  with  due  consideration,  sir,  your  very 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

No.  3. 

No.  1.  Translation  of  Sir  Gregor  Gregor's  com- 
mission. 

The  deputies  of  free  America,  resident  in  the 
United  States  of  the  north,  to  their  compatriot, 
Gregor  M'Gregor,  general  of  brigade  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  New  Grenada  and  Vene- 
zuela, greeting: 

Whereas,  it  is  highly  important  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  w’hom  we  have  the  honor  to  re- 
present, that  possession  should  be  taken,  without 
loss  of  time,  of  East  and  West  Florida,  and  the 
blessings  of  free  institutions,  and  the  security  of 

their  natural  rights,  imparted  to  their  inhabitants: 
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In  pursuance  of  our  instructions,  and  in  confor- 
mity to  the  desires  of  our  respective  governments, 
we  have  commissioned  brigadier  general  Gregor 
M’Gregor,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execu 
lion,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  an  enterprise  so  in 
teresting  to  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged: 

Therefore,  taking  into  consideration  your  zeal 
and  devotion  to  the  republic,  we  request  you,  in 
the  name  of  our  constituents,  to  proceed  on  your 
osvn  responsibility,  and  that  of  the  above  named 
provinces,  to  adopt  such  measures,  as  in  your  judg- 
ment, may  r,  ost  effectually  tend  to  procure  for  our 
brethren  of  both  the  Florida®,  East  and  West,  the 
speedy  enjoyment  of  those  benefits,  to  which  they 
are  invited  by  the  importance  of  their  geographical 
situation;  and  for  that  purpose  we  authorise  you, 
without  departing  from  the  usages  and  customs  of 
civilized  nations  in  like  cases,  and  the  due  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly those  regulating  their  neutrality  with 
foreign  powers,  to  cause  vessels  to  be  armed 
without  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  pro- 
visionally, to  grant  rank  to  naval  and  military 
officers,  until  the  government,  to  be  established 
by  the  free  will  of  the  said  people,  can  provide, 
in  the  most  suitable  mode,  for  the  arrangement  of 
their  several  departments.  In  the  execution  of  all 
which,  the  instructions  delivered  to  you  of  this 
date,  will  serve  as  your  guide. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  at  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  31st  of  March,  1817. 

(Signed)  Lino  de  Clemente,  Deputy  for  Venezuela. 

Pedro  Gual,  Deputy  from  J\'ew  Granada, 

and  as  proxy  for  F.  Zarate , Deputy  from  Mexico. 

Martin  Thompson , Dep.from  Rio  de  la  Plate. 

A true  copy  ‘of  the  original  in  my  possession. 
Philadelphia,  15th  January,  1818. —8th. 

(Signed)  LINO  DE  CLEMENTE. 

A true  copy. 

(Signed)  PAZOS. 

No.  4. 

(translation.) 

From  Don  Lino  de  Clemente  to  Don  Vicente  Pazos 

By  letters  from  general  Don  Luis  de  Aury,  and 
Don  Pedro  Gual,  dated  at  Fernandina,  the  26th 
December  last,  1 have  been  informed  that  they 
have  commissioned  you,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting 10  the  president  of  the  United  States,  a 
protest  in  the  name  of  the  independent  govern- 
ment of  South  America,  against  the  invasion  of 
Amelia  Island  by  a naval  and  military  force  of  the 
'United  States,  on  the  23d  of  December  last,  and 
to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  vessels  captured 
from  toe  enemy,  which  have  been  detained,  and 
sent  to  different  ports  by  American  vessels  of  war. 

Although  the  government  of  Venezuela,  of  whose, 
powers  I am  bearer,  is  included  in  your  commission 
jointly  with  those  in  whose  name  possession  was 
taken  of  Amelia  Island,  yet  it  has  seemed  to  me 
to  be  proper,  specially  to  authorise  you,  as  I do 
hereby,  to  protest,  in  the  name  of  my  said  govern 
jnent,  against  the  invasion  of  Amelia,  and  all  such 
further  acts  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  are  contrary  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  several  republics,  and  the  persons  sailing 
under  their  respective  flags,  duiv  commissioned. 

And  to  enable  you  satisfactorily  to  prove,  that 
Amelia  Isiand  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  a 
competent  authority,  1 enclose  a copy  of  the  corn- 
mis,  ion  granted  to  general  M‘Gregor,  on  the  31st 
of  March  last,  by  the  deputies  of  the  independent 
republics. 

The  motives  alleged  by  the  government  of  the 


United  States,  in  justification  of  their  hostile 
measure,  serves  to  prove  their  own  futility,  and 
clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  sole  Object  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  Floridas;  without  forming  any 
other  calculations  than  those  founded  on  the  mora 
or  less  exhausted  state  to  which  the  patriots  may 
reduce  the  Spanish  government;  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  pretext  of  a want  of  authority  in  the 
parties  who  took  possession  of  Amelia  and  Galves- 
ton, was  one  while  resorted  to;  and  at  others,  that 
those  establishments  were  formed  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  to  pirates  and  smugglers;  finally,  that  no 
foreign  power  could  be  permitted  to  establish'  itself 
in  the  Floridas,  alleging  a secret  act  passed  in 
1811,  which  is  applicable  to  the  present  case. 

I flatter  myself  it  will  be  very  easy  for  you  to 
prove,  that  the  United  States  have  no  other  grounds 
for  this  step,  than  their  own  convenience,  supported 
by  force. 

I have  repeatedly  transmitted  an  account  to  my 
government,  of  the  occurrences  at  Amelia  Island, 
after  its  occupation  by  general  M’Gr  egor,  request- 
ing it  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  government 
of  New  Granada,  at  Casanare;  and  to  enable  me  to 
continue  my  communications,  which  existing  cir- 
cumstances make  interesting,  I request,  sir,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  me,  as  speedily  as  possible^ 
of  the  result  of  your  mission. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  con-' 
sideration,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  LINO  DE  CLEMENTE. 

Philadelphia , 1 5th  January,  1818— 8th. 

A true  copy. 

(Signed)  Pazos, 

To  senor  Don  Vicente  Pazos. 

No.  5. 

Mr.  De  Forest  to  the  secretary  of^atate. 

1 have  the  honor  to  announce  to  Mr.  Adams,  that 
I have  ag:<in  arrived  in  this  district,  in  order  to 
renew  my  solicitations  to  be  accredited  by  this 
government,  as  the  consul  general  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  South  America,  founding  my  claim 
on  the  credentials  from  my  government,  which 
were  laid  before  the  president  in  the  month  of  May 
last. 

The  information  recently  acquired  by  this  go- 
vernment respecting  the  provinces  of  South  Ame- 
rica, 1 presume,  has  established  the  fact  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Buenos  Ayres,  their  capital,  and  a large 
proportion  of  their  territory,  are,  and  have  been 
free  and  independent  of  the  government  of  Spain, 
for  more  than  eight  years;  and  possess  ample  ability 
to  support  their  independence  in  future.  That  a 
regular  system  of  government  is  established  by 
their  inhabitants,  who  show  themselves,  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  institutions,  sufficiently  enlighten- 
ed for  self  government:  and,  that  they  look  up  to 
this  great  republic  as  a model,  and  as  to  their 
eider  sister,  from  whose  sympathies  and  friendship, 
they  hope  and  expect  ordinary  protection  at  least. 

The  messages  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  the  last  as  the  present  year,  have 
created  a general  belief,  that  the  United  States 
have  placed  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  Spain,  as 
it  respects  our  commercial  operations;  bu;,  sir,  it 
is  found  not  to  be  the  case.  A consul  of  Spain  is 
known  and  respected  as  such  by  your  tribunals  of 
justice,  which  enables  him,  ex-officio,  to  protect 
and  defend  the  interests  of  his  countrymen. — 
Whereas,  the  verbal  permission  I have  to  act  in  the 
duties  of  rny  office,  w ill  not  avail  in  your  tribunals; 
and  a number  of  instances  have  already  occurred, 
where  the  property  of  my  absent  fellow-citizens 
has  been  jeopardised,  for  want  of  * legally  autboris- 
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ftd  protector.  The  case  of  the  Spanish  schooner, 

, a prize  to  our  armed  vessels  Buenos  Byres 

and  Tucumun , which  was  brought  into  Scituate, 
some  time  since,  by  her  mutinous  crew,  after  hav- 
ing murdered  the  captain  and  mate,  by  throwing 
them  oyer-board,  is  a sinking  instance  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  being  resident  here,  an  accredited 
agent,  to  superintend  the  commercial  concerns  of 
South  America,  and  without  such  accredited  agent, 
our  citizens  cannot  be  considered  as  cempictely 
protected  in  their  rights. 

~I  request  you,  sir,  .o  lay  this  communication  bo 
foie  the  president  of  the  United  States,  as  early 
as  it  may  be  convenient,  and  to  assure  him  that 
I duly  appreciate  the  friendly  reception  I met  with 
from  his  government,  on  my  arrival  in  this  country; 
and  that,  as  circumstances  have  since  materially 
altered,  I have  no  doubt  but  I shall  receive  his  per- 
mission to  act,  in  the  accustomed  form. 

While  I remain,  with  the  highest  consideration 
and  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  C.  DE  FOREST. 

Georgetown,  Dec.  9,  1818. 
The  hon.  J Q.  Adams , secretary  of  state. 

No.  6. 

Mr.  De  Forest  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

I took  the  liberty  on  the  9th  inst.  of  addressing 
a note  to  Mr.  secretary  Adams,  requesting  to  be 
accredited  as  the  consul  general  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  South  America;  and  have  now  the 
honor  of  informing  Mr.  Adams,  that  I have  lately 


De  Forest  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  conversation 
which  he  has  had  the  honor  of  holding  with  him. 
Mr.  De  Forest  must  have  seen,  that  any  privileges 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  consular  character, 
cannot  avail  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  this  coun- 
try, to  influence  in  any  manner  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  with  regard  to  the  schooner  brought 
into  Scituate,  such  measures  have  been  taken,  and 
will  be  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  as  are  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  by  the  existing  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  Mr.  De  Forest,  that  when  adopted  it  will  be 
merely  the  recognition  of  a fact,  without  pronounc- 
ing or  implying  an  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  territory  or  provinces  under  their  an* 
thority;  and  particularly  without  being  under- 
stood to  decide  upon  their  claim  to  control  over 
the  B and  a Oriental,  Santa  Fe,  Paraguay,  or  any 
other  provinces  disclaiming  their  supremacy  or 
dominion.  It  was  also  observed,  that  in  acknow- 
ledging that  government  as  independent,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  United  Slates  to  understand, 
whether  Buenos  Ayres  claims  itself  an  entire,  or 
only  an  imperfect  independence.  From  certain 
transactions  between  persons  authorised  by  the 
supreme  director,  and  an  agent  of  the  United 
States,  (though  unauthorised  by  their  governmem  )' 
after  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  con- 
gress at  Tucuman,  and  within  the  last  ve  r,  it  ap- 


feceived  an  official  communication  from  the  go- j pears  that  the  supreme  director  declined  contract- 
vernment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  directing  me  to  inform  !ing  the  engagement,  that  the  United  States  should 
the  government  of  this  country,  that  the  supposed  I hereafter  enjoy  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  advantages 
conspiracy  against  the  person  of  the  supreme  direc- 1 and  privileges  of  the  most  favored  nation,  although 
tor,  proves  to  have  originated  with  an  obscure  and  with  the  offer  of  a reciprocal  stipulation  on  the 
disappointed  individual;  who,  to  gain  adherents,  part  of  the*United  States.  The  reason  assigned 


pretended  to  be  connected  with  people  of  the  first 
respectability  and  influence;  several  of  whom  he 
named,  but  who  have  convinced  the  government, 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  his  base 
project. 

The  supreme  director,  anxious  to  do  away  any 
unfavorable  impressions,  which  the  report  of  such 
an  affair  might  cause  at  this  distance,  has  ordered 
me  to  assure  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
^that  the  government  of  South  America  was  never 


by  the  supreme  director  was,  that -Spain  having 
claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  special 
privileges  and  advantages  might  ultimately  be 
granted  to  the  Spanish  nation,  as  a consideration 
for  the  renunciation  of  those  claims.  It  is  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  government  of  Buenos  Avres,  whether, 
while  such  a power  is  reserved,  their  independence 
is  complete;  and  how  far  other  powers  can  rely, 
that  the  iuthority  of  Spain  might  not  be  eventually 


more  firmly  supported,  nor  its  prospects  more  [restored.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  De  Forest 


brilliant,  than  at  the  present  time. 

I have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  with  every 
sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem,  Mr.  Adams’  most 
obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  DAVID  C.  DE  FOREST. 

Georgetown , Dec.  12,  1818. 
lion.  John  Quincy  Adams , secretary  of  state. 

No.  7. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  De  Forest. 

David  C.  De  Foresttesq.  Georgetown. — Mr.  Adams 
presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  De  Forest,  and 
has  the  honor  of  assuring  him,  by  direction  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  of  the  continued 
interest  that  he  takes  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  of  his  disposition 
to  recognize  the  independent  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  as  soon  as  the  time  shall  have  arrived  when 
that  step  may  be  taken  with  advantage  to  the  in- 
terests of  South  America,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  regrets  an  exequatur  to 
Mr.  De  Forest,  as  consul  general  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  South  America,  cannot  be  issued;  for 
reasons  stated  in  part  by  the  president,  in  his 
message  to  congress,  at  the  commencement  of 
Uieir  present  session*  and  further  explained  to  Mr 


that  the  congress  at  Tucuman  had  passed  a r solu- 
tion, to  offer  special  advantages  to  the  nat  ion  which 
should  first  acknowledge  their  independence;  up- 
on which  the  question  was  proposed,  whether  such 
a resolution,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  not  be 
rather  a transfer  of  dependence  from  one  naion  to 
another,  than  the  establishment  of  independence* 
rather  to  pur  chase  support,  than  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion? The  United  States  have  no  intention  of 
exacting  favors  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  independence;  but  in  acknowledg- 
ing it,  they  will  expect  either  to  enjoy  in  their 
in.ercourse  with  it,  the  same  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages as  other  foreign  nations,  or  to  know 
precisely  the  extent  and  character  of  the  benefits 
which  are  to  be  allowed  to  others,  and  denied  to 
them.  It  should,  indeed,  be  known  lo  the  supreme 
director,  that,  while  such  an  indefinite  power  is 
reserved,  of  granting  to  any  nation  advantages  to 
be  withheldfrom  the  United  State®,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence,  must  be  considered  pre  - 
mature. 

In  adverting  to  these  principles  it  was  observed 
to  Mr.  De  Forest,  that  their  importance  could  not 
but  be  peculiarly  felt  by  the  United  States,  as  hav- 
ing been  invariably  and  conspicuously  exemplified 
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in  their  own  practice,  both  in  relation  to  the  coun- 
try, whose  colonies  they  had  been,  and  to  that 
which  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  their  inde- 
pendence. In  the  words  of  the  declaration,  issued 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  they  resolved  thenceforth 
“to  hold  the  British  nation,  as  they  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends;”  and  in 
the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  concluded  on 
the  6ih  of  February,  1773,  between  the  United 
Spates  and  France,  being  the  first  acknowledgment 
by  a foreign  power,  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  the  first  treaty  to  which  they 
were  a party,  the  preamble  declares,  that  the  king 
of  France  and  the  United  States,  “willing  to  fix 
in  an  equitable  and  permanent  manner,  the  rules 
which  ought  to  be  followed  relative  to  the  cor 
respondence  and  commerce  which  the  two  parties 
desire  to  establish  between  their  respective  coun- 
tries, states,  and  subjects,  have  judged  that  the 
said  end  could  not  be  better  obtained  than  by 
taking,  for  the  basis  of  their  agreement,  the  most 
perfect  equality  and  reciprocity,  and  by  carefully 
avoiding  all  those  burdensome  preferences  which 
are  usually  sources  of  debate,  embarrassment  and 
discontent;  by  leaving  also  each  party  at  liberty  to 
make,  respecting  commerce  and  navigation,  those 
interior  regulations  which  it  shall  find  most  con 
venient  to  itself;  and  by  founding  the  advantage  of 
commerce  solely  upon  reciprocal  utility,  and  the 
just  rules  of  free  intercourse:  reserving  withall  to 
each  party,  the  liberty  of  admitting  at  its  pleasure, 
other  nations  to  a participation  of  the  same  advan- 
tage.” 

In  the  second  article  of  the  same  treaty  it  was 
also  stipulated,  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
France  should  thenceforth  grant  any  particular 
favor  to  other  nations,  in  respect  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  which  should  not  immediately  become 
common  to  the  other  nations,  freely,  if  the  con- 
cession  was  free,  or  for  the  same  compensation,  it 
conditional. 

Iu  answer  to  Mr.  De  Forest’s  note  of  the  12th 
instant,  Mr.  Adams  has  the  honor  of  assuring  him 
that  the  president  has  received  with  much  satisfac- 
tion the  information  contained  in  it;  and  will  derive 
great  pleasure  from  every  event  which  shall  con 
tribute  to  the  stability  and  honor  of  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Mr.  Adams  requests  Mr.  De  Forest  to  accept 
the  assurance  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

Washington,  December  31s!,  1818. 

No.  8. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  De  Forest. 

David  C.  De  Forest,  esq  — Mr.  Adams  presents 
his  compliments  to  Mr.  De  Forest,  and  in  reference 
to  the  case  of  the  schooner  brought  into  Scituate, 
mentioned  in  Mr.  De  Forest’s  communication  of 
the  9th  instant,  as  well  as  to  several  others  which 
have  occurred  of  a similar  character,  requests  him 
to  have  the  goodness  to  impress  upon  the  govern 
ment.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  necessity  of  taking 
measures  to  repress  the  excesses  and  irregularities 
committed  by  many  armed  vessels,  sailing  under 
their  flag  and  bearing  their  commissions.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  have  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  these  vessels  have  been  fitted 
out,  armed,  equipped,  and  manned  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  direct  violation  of  their 
Laws. 

Of  the  persons  composing  the  prize  crew  of  the 
vessel  at  Scituate,  and  now  in  confinement  upon 
charges  of  murder  and  piracy,  it  is  understood 
that  three  are  British  subjects,  and  one  a citizen 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  known  that  commis-* 


sions  tor  private  armed  vessels  to  be  fitted  out 
armed  and  manned,  in  this  country,  have  been  sent 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  United  States,  with  the' 
names  of  the  vessels,  commanders,  and  officers  in 
blank,  to  be  filled  up  here,  and  have  been  offered 
to  the  avidity  of  speculators,  stimulated  more  by 
the  thirst  for  plunder,  than  by  any  regard  for  the 
South  American  cause. 

Of  such  vessels  it  is  obvious  that  neither  the 
captains,  officers,  nor  crews  can  have  any  permanent 
connexion  with  Buenos  Ayres,  and  from  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  alone  could  be  induced  to  engage 
in  such  enterprizes,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  ex- 
pect acts  of  atrocity,  such  as  those  alleged  against 
the  persons  implicated  in  the  case  of  the  vessel  at 
Scituate. 

The  president  wishes  to  believe  that  this  prac- 
tice has  been  without  the  privity  of  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  he  wishes  their  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  .he  sentiment,  that  it  is  incompatible 
both  with  the  rights  and  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States — with  their  rights,  as  an  offensive 
exercise  of  sovereign  authority  by  f reign ers,  with- 
in their  jurisdiction,  and  without  their  consent — 
with  their  obligations,  as  involving  a violation  of 
the  neutrality,  which  they  have  invariably  avowed, 
and  which  it  is  their  determination  to  maintain. 
The  president  expects  from  the  friendly  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  the  supreme  director  towards 
the  United  States  that  no  instance  of  this  cause  of 
complaint  will  hereafter  be  given. 

Mr.  Adams  requests  Mr.  De  Forest  to  accept 
the  renewed  assurances  of  his  distinguished  con- 
sideration. 

Washington,  January  1$*,  1819. 

No.  9. 

Sir — It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any  unneces- 
sary trouble  to  the  department  of  state,  but  having 
had  the  honor  of  receiving  two  notes  fro  Mr. 
secretary  Adams,  on  the  4th  instant,  dated  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  January  1st,  some  explanation  appears 
to  be  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  I do  not  suppose,  “that  any 
privileges  which  may  be  attached  to  the  consular 
character,  can  avail  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  tbia 
country,  to  influence,  in  any  manner,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.”  Bu*  I suppose  that  a consul 
duly  accredited  is  ex-officio,  the  legal  representa- 
tive of  his  fellow-citizens,  not  otherways  represent- 
ed by  an  express  power:  and  that  the  tribunals  of 
justice  do,  and  will  admit  the  legality  of  such  re- 
presentation. Mr.  Adams  has  misunderstood  me 
in  another  observation,  which  was,  in  substance, 
that  there  was  a general  opinion  prevailing  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  that  the  power  first  recognizing 
our  independence,  would  expect  some  extraordina- 
ry privilege  or  advantage  therefor;  and  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  would 
readily  grant  it  if  demanded.  I know  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  any  resolution  having  been  passed  on  this 
subject  by  the  congress  at  Tucuman. 

Ii.  appears  from  the  relation  of  a fact  in  Mr. 
Adam’s  note  of  the  31st  ultimo,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  had  intimated  a desire  (in 
the  course  of  a negociation  with  an  agent  of  the 
United  States)  to  reserve  the  right  of  granting 
more  extraordinary  privileges  to  Spain,  on  the 
settlement  of  ageneral  peace,  which  must  appear  to 
every  one  contrary  to  their  inclination,  as  well  as 
interest;  and  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
posing  that  the  proposition  of  the  United  States 
agent,  was  merely  of  a temporary  nature,  and  did 
not  extend  to  an  acknowledgment  by  .t>t  United 
Statesjof  iheindependenceof  Soucii  America;  which 
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act,  I am  confident,  would  have  rendered  any  such,  with  him,  viz-  “That  the  act  of  accrediting  me  as 
reservation  altogether  unnecessary  in  the  opinion' consul  general,  would  be  tantamount  to  the  formal 
of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  must  have  I acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  go- 
seen  that  thev  were  treating  with  an  unauthorised  vernment  which  sent  me.”  1 do  not  profess  to  be 


seen  that  they  were  treating 
person,  and  must  have  thought  it  good  policy  at 


skilled  in  the  laws  of  nations,  nor  of  diplomacy; 


this  time  to  suggest  such  an  idea.  Indeed,  were|iior  would  I doubt  the  correctness  of  any  opinion 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  pursue  that.,  x.^rcssed  by  the  president;  for  whose  person,  and 


course,  they  would  plead  the  example" of  a neigh-,  character,  1 have  ever  entertained  the  most  pro- 
boring power,  acknowledged  to  be  independent  bv  found  respect;  yet  1 must  say,  that  I cannot  under- 
the  United  Stales;  and  its  chief,  both  illustrious  (stand  the  difference  between  the  sending  of  a con- 
sular agent,  duly  authorised,  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  one  was  accredited  fiom  this  country,  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  has  continued  ever  since,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the 


and  legitimate.  It  is  well  known  that  the  govern 
Wient  of  Brazil,  taxes  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  about  sixty  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
Great  Britain.  It  may  be,  that  Great  Britain  is 


entitled  to  this  perference,  on  account  of  important  reception  of  a similar  agent  here 
services  rendered  by  her  to  the  king  of  Portugal:  * * *“  * 

and  permit  me  to  ask  you,  sir,  what  services  could 
be  rendered  to  any  nation  already  in  existence,  so 
great  as  would  be  the  acknowledgment  of  Great 
Britain,  or  by  the  United  Scales,  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  South  America?  Such  recognition,  merely, 
by  either  of  these  powers,  would  probably  have  the 
immediate  effect,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  cruel 
and  destructive  war,  now  raging  between  Spain 
and  South  America,  and  crown  with  never  fading 
laurels,  the  nation  thus  first  using  its  influence  in 
favor  of  an  oppressed,  but  high-minded  people. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  note  of 
the  1st  instant,  respecting  the  irregular  conduct 
of  vessels,  sailing  under  the  Buenos  Ayres  flag, 
has  caused  me  much  mortification,  and  has  already 
been  transmitted  to  my  government  by  the  Platts- 
burg:  as  also  a copy  of  Mr.  Adams*  frank  and 
friendly  communication  of  the  31st. ultimo.  The 
supreme  director  will  certainly  be  desirous  to 
adopt  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  measures 
within  his  power,  to  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of.  But  pray,  sir.  what  can  he  do  more  than  has 
already  been  done?  The  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  have  established  the  most  just  rules  and  re 
gulations  for  the  government  of  their  vessels  of 
war,  as  well  as  of  commerce;  and  have  sent  me  to 
this  country,  invested  with  the  title  and  powers  ofj 
their  consul  general;  as  well  to  guard  against  any 
breach  of  those  rules  and  regulations,  by  their 
citizens  and  vessels  frequenting  these  seas,  and 
the  ports  of  these  United  States,  as  to  protect  them 
in  their  rights:  but,  sir,  without  a recognition  of 
my  powers,  on  the  part  of  this  government,  I can 
have  no  right,  whatever,  to  question  any  individual 
on  the  subject  of  his  conduct,  nor  can  any  responsi-l  been  frustrated  by  the  events  of  the  times;  hut  the 


I also  beg  leave 
to  mention,  that  l was  in  this  country  soon  afier 
the  arrival  of  the  present  minister  of  Spain,  the 
Chevalier  De  Onis;  and  to  have  heard  it  observed, 
that  being  a political  agent,  he  was  not  accredited, 
because  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  in  dispute; 
but,  that  the  consuls,  who  acknowledged  the  same 
government,  (one  of  the  claimants  (o  the  sove- 
reignty, and  the  one  not  actually  in  possession  of 
it)  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  functions.  If 
this  was  the  case  at  that  time,  the  g vernment  of 
the  United  States  must  have  then  had  a different 
opinion  on  this  subject,  from  what  it  now  has.  Mr. 
Adams  w ill  please  to  bear  in  mind,  that  1 have  only 
solicited  to  be  accredited  as  a consular  agent,  hav- 
ing never  agitated  the  question  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  independence  as  a nation,  which  most 
certainly  is  anxiously  desired  by  the  government 
and  people  of  South  America,  but  which  being  a 
political  question,  I have  never  asked. 

Mr.  Adams  will  also  be  pleased  to  accept  the 
renewed  assurances  of  my  mast  distinguished  con- 
sideration and  respect. 

(Signed)  DAVID  C.  DE  FOREST. 

Georgetown,  January  8,  1819. 

No.  10. 

(TRAM  SI. ATI  OX.) 

The  supreme  director  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La 
Plata , to  his  excellency  the  president  of  the  UniHd 
States  of  JVovth  America. 

Most  kxckllkmt  sir — The  supreme  government 
of  these  provinces  have  long  exerted  their  zealous 
efforts  to  establish  the  closest  and  most  amicable 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
which  the  most  obvious  interests  seem  mutually 
to  invite  them.  This  desirable  object  has  hitherto 


bility  jus’ly  attach  to  me,  nor  to  my  government, 
during  such  a state  of  things,  for  the  irregularities 
committed. 

A considerable  number  of  our  seamen  are  foreign 
ers  by  birth,  who  have  voluntarily  entered  our  ser 
vice;  therefore,  it  is  not  a matter  of  surprise,  that, 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  prize  crew  of  the  vessel  at 
Scituate,  three  should  have  been  born  Englishmen, 
and  one  a Nor  h American.  It  is,  however,  an 
absolute  fact,  to  which  I am  personally  knowing, 
that  the  captors  of  that  prize  (the  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Tucuman  privateers,)  were  legally  fitted  out 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  early  in  the  last  year;  from  which 
port  they  sailed  on  a cruise  off  Cadiz;  and  it  will 
afford  the  government  of  South  America  much 
satisfaction  to  learn,  that  the  United  States  will 
prosecute  those  mutineers,  and  punish  such  as  are 
found  guilty  of  crimes,  according  to  the  laws. 

Before  1 close  this  note,  I beg  leave  to  make  a 
few  observations  in  answer  to  one  of  the  reasons  for 
not  accrediting  me,  given  by  Mr.  Adams,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  a con- 
versation which  I have  had  the  honor  of  holding 
Svr.  to  Vot.  XVL 


moment  appears  at  length  to  have  arrived,  which 
presents  to  the  people  of  these  provinces,  the 
flattering  prospect  of  seeing  their  ardent  wishes 
accomplished.  In  consideration  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  conformity  with  the  23  ’ of  these-  icks 
agreed  upon  with  citizen  William  G.  D.  Worth- 
ington, the  agent  of  your  government  in  these  pro- 
vinces, I have  nominated  citizen  D.vi.l  C De 
Forest,  their  consul  general  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  powers  specified  in  his  commission  and 
instructions  respectively.  1 therefore  request  your 
excellency  to  grant  him  the  attention  >ncl  considera- 
‘ion,  which,  in  the  like  case,  will  be  afforded  tojtke 
public  agents  of  your  nation,  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  of  those  relations,  which  will  in  future 
render  the  name  of  your  excellency  memorable  in 
these  regions. 

1 avail  myself  of  this  renewed  occasion  of  reiterat- 
ing  to  your  excellency,  assurances  of  the  sentiments 
of  respect  and  considera’  ion,  with  which 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  excellency’s  ru,ost 
obdt.  and  most  humble  sevt. 

(Signed)  J».  Mx.  J)E  PUEYRHEDON. 
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Relations  with  Spain. 

[The  following  document,  it  appears,  was  not 
published  in  any  of  the  collections  of  those  re 
ferring  to  our  relations  with  Spain — as  some  may 
wish  to  possess,  and  as  we  desire  to  render  the 
Register,  if  it  were  possible,  a book  of  universal 
reference  for  things  of  this  kind,  we  now  give  it 
a place.] 

(translation  ) 

Don  Luis  ile  Onis  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sin— l have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note 
of  the  30th  ultimo,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  24th 
of  the  same  month,  by  which  l perceive,  with  great 
concern,  the  failure  of  the  flattering  hope  I had 
formed  of  seeing  a speedy  and  amicable  termina- 
tion of  the  differences  existing  between  our  re- 
spective governments.  But  1 leave  to  those  who 
may  impartially  enquire  into  the  state  of  things, 
their  origin,  nature,  and  all  the  circumstances 
hitherto  attending  them;  to  those  who  form  their 
judgments  upon  the  principles  of  justice,  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  most  established 
rules  of  human  reason,  whether,  on  my  part,  1 have 
not  done  even  more  than  could  be  hoped  for,  at 
once  to  terminate  a controversy,  no  less  unpleasant, 
than  it  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both  nations. 

It  was  painful  to  his  catholic  majesty’s  govern- 
ment to  find,  that  the  differences  which  originated 
in  the  pretensions  first  formed  by  the  United  States, 
ill  the  year  1805,  were  not  then  definitively  settled, 
but  the  tenaciousness  of  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiaries in  maintaining  them,  and  their  refusal 
to  accede  to  those  advanced  by  his  royal  crown,  as 
a preliminary  to  the  ratificat  ion  of  the  convention 
of  1802,  threw  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  both;  these  obstacles  still  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Slates,  at  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Spain,  in  1808. — From  that  time,  and  until 
the  latter  part  of  1815,  you  are  aware,  sir,  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  declined  to  ac 
knowledge  his  catholic  majeaty’s  minister,  and 
that  the  diplomatic  m ercourse  between  the  two 
powers  was  interrupted.  From  the  moment  your 
government  resolved  on  changing  its  course,  and 
receiving  the  minister  of  Spain,  my  government 
has  > mploytd  the  most  unceasing  efforts  to  adjust 
all  existing  differences,  and  establish  on  a just  and 
solid  basis  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  lasting 
friendship.  For  this  I appeal  to  the  correspondence 
between  his  catholic  majesty’s  minister  of  state, 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  at 
Madrid;  and  to  that  I have  had  the  honor  to  carry 
on  here  with  yourself  and  your  predecessor.  I 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  any  impartial  person 
who  may  be  disposed  to  analyze  it,  rejecting  what- 
soever is  irrelevant  or  unfounded,  to  determine 
who  lias  reason  and  justice  on  his  side,  and  decide, 
whether  it  is  possible  that  any  nation  in  the  world, 
similarly  situated,  could  act  with  greater  generosity 
and  good  faith  than  Spain,  or  offer  greater  sacri- 
fices to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  United  States,  with 
a view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  between 
them. 

As  you  stated  to  me  in  your  note  of  31st  Oc- 
tober last,  that  the  proposals  you  then  made  me 
by  order  of  your  government,  comprehended  every 
thing  which  the  president  conceived  it  possible, 
within  the  compass  of  his  powers  and  duty,  to  offer 
for  the  final  arrangement  of  the  pending  differ- 
ences, 1 endeavored,  in  my  letter  of  the  16th  of 
November  last,  to  modify  the  proposals  made  in 


in  yours  of  the  3lst  October,  and  approximate  them 
to  yours  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  powers.  I 
even  expressed  my  earnest  desire  to  conclude  the 
negociation,  so  far  as  to  admit  the  removal  of  the 
boundary  line,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
river  Sabine,  as  proposed  by  you,  and  1 only  added 
that  it  should  run  more  or  less  obliquely  to  the 
Missouri,  thereby  still  keeping  in  view  the  con- 
sideration of  conciliating  the  wish  that  your  go- 
vernment might  have  of  retaining  such  other  settle- 
ment as  might  have  been  formed  on  the  bank  of 
that  river,  and  observing,  nevertheless,  that  it  was 
not  to  pass  by  New  Mexico,  or  any  other  provinces 
or  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  Notwith- 
standing this,  and  the  further  advantages  offered 
in  the  said  proposals,  I now  observe  that  they  still 
appeal:  insufficient  to  meet  the  wishes  and  views  of 
your  government,  which  is  the  more  a subject  of 
regret  to  me,  as  the  reasons  and  grounds  on  which 
l founded  a hope  of  a different  result,  were,  and 
still  are,  of  the  greatest  weight. 

What  you  now  state,  namely,  that  your  proposal 
relative  to  the  western  boundary  between  the  two 
powers,  involved  a great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  favor  of  Spain,  appears  incom- 
prehensible to  me.  That  proposal,  even  modified 
and  adopted  to  that  which  I made  to  you  on  the 
24th  of  last  month,  included  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  a considerable  extent  of  territory  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Mississippi  to  which  they 
nei.her  had  nor  can  have  any  right  whatever;  and 
that  fact  being,  as  assuredly  it  is,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction or  doubt,  I cannot  conceive  in  what 
consists  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  United  States 
to  Spain  in  the  proposal  offered  by  you.  In  fact, 
how  can  it  be  denied  that  Spain  has  ever  been  m 
the  peaceable  possession  of  all  the  countries  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  Mermenta;  the  boundary 
between  the  Spanish  dominions  and  those  of  France, 
in  that  quarter,  being  a line  running  due  north 
from  the  said  river  to  the  river  Roxo  (Red  River) 
between  the  Adaes  and  Natchitoches  and  thence  to 
the  Missouri,  although  it  was  not  exactly  determin- 
ed, whether  it  was  to  ascend  until  that  river  empti- 
ed into  the  Mississippi,  or  some  other  point  ? Has 
the  government  of  France,  peradventure,  ever  taken 
any  step,  or  contested  with  his  catholic  majesty  s 
crown,  or  carried  her  pretensions  beyond  those 
limits?  Is  it  not  universally  notorious  that  this 
dividing  line  was  always  respected  by  both  nations, 
and  that  even  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by 
the  United  States,  the  different  governors  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  with  a view  to  avoid  disputes, 
came  to  an  agreement  to  consider  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Mt  rmentaand  the  Sabine  as  neutrai,  and 
that  it  should  remain  unsettled  ? Is  there  the 
least  probability  that  the  United  States  would  pro- 
pose such  an  arrangement  if  they  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  the  owners  of  the  immense  country 
lving  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  . 
I* cannot  but  think  you  must  admit  these  facts.  As 
to  the  other  points  of  the  frontier  separating  the 
possessions  of  both  powers,  they  are  equally  well 
known,  being  accurately  determined  and  dehned 
in  solemn  treaties,  and  particularly  m that  of  17?5 
between  Spain  and  the  Uniied  States.  Tne  divid- 
ing line  between  the  dominion  of  the  two  powers 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  was  fixed  on 
that  river  at  t e northernmost  part  of  the  ol  deg. 
of  north  latitude,  running  thence  due  east  to  the 
mids  re  m o the  river  Apalachicola  or  Catahouche; 
thence  along  the  midstream  of  that  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Flint;  thence  in  a right  line  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Mary’s  river,  and  follow- 
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ing'  the  course  of  the  same  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
On  the  side  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  the  line  has  also 
been  accurately  determined,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
ever  being  confounded  or  misunderstood.  I*  follows 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Iberville,  run 
ning  through  it,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas,  Pontchar- 
train,  and  Borgne,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
opposition  to  facts  of  such  notoriety,  unfounded 
assertions  can  have  no  weight.  The  offer  of  the 
United  States,  made  through  the  medium  of  the 
Frpnch  government,  to  acquire  of  Spain,  the  ter 
ritory  Ring  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Perdido,  at  the  time  the  United  States  were  al 
ieadv  in  possession  of  Louisiana,  is  an  additional 
proof  tending  to  demons;rate  the  certainly  md 
notoriety  of  the  boundaries  1 have  just  alluded  to; 
and  the  French  government,  which  sold  Louisiana 
to  the  Uni  ed  States,  solemnly  declared  to  this  go- 
vernment, in  a note  addressed  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
dated  the  21st  December,  1804,  not  only  what  was 
its  extent,  but  that  it  had  delivered  that  province 
to  the  United  States,  such  as  Spain  had  retroceded 
it  to  France,  and  that  so  far  from  having  sold  to 
this  republic  any  part  of  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  known  and  possessed  bv  England  end 
by  Spain  under  the  name  of  West  Florida,  his  im 
perial  majesty,  with  a full  k^owlege  of  what  be 
longed  to  his  catholic  majesty,  early  in  *he  ll«h 
year  of  the  republic,  authorised  general  Bournos 
ville,  his  ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  open  anegocia- 
tion  with  Spain,  for  the  purchase  or  cession  of  the 
Floridas.  From  what  I have  just  pointed  out,  as 
well  as  from  what  I have  repeatedly  stated  in  the 
course  of  our  correspondence,  it  evidently  follows 
that  the  real  and  unquestionable  sacrifice  was  that 
made  by  his  catholic  majesty  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  as  expressed  in  the  abovementioned  pro- 
posal. 

The  continued  persistence  of  your  government 
in  its  pretensions  to  all  the  territory  lying  between 
the  Mermenta  and  the  river  Bravo  del  Norte,  is 
not  suljicient  to  invalidate  thetitles  of  property  and 
possession  which  establish  the  right  and  dominion 
of  Spain  therein,  when  the  English  colonies,  com- 
posing the  republic  of  the  United  States,  were  yet 
in  existence,  nor  the  French  settlements  which 
serve  as  the  pretext  for  the  amazing  pretensions 
of  your  government.  For  what  titles  and  proofs 
have  been  produced  to  justify  them  ? The  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  M.  de  la  Salle;  the  absurd 
grant  in  favor  of  Crozat;  and  the  erroneous  narra- 
tives of  travellers,  with  maps  formed  at  pleasure 
by  uninformed,  or  interested  geographers,  such  as 
Melish,  and  others;  who  run  their  lines  as  are 
dictated  to  them,  and  thus  disposed  of  the  dominion 
of  Spain  as  suited  their  wishes  When  did  La  Salle 
enter  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  take  possession  of  the 
extensive  countries  between  it  and  the  Sabine? 
Was  not  his  expedition,  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  to  discover  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  lost 
on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Texas  ? Did  not 
the  Spanish  troops  immediately  advance  from 
Mexico  to  expel  these  adventurers  ? What  estab- 
lishment did  France,  or  any  other  nation,  ever  hold 
on  the  Bravo  or  the  Colorado  ? The  grant  of  Louis 
14th,  no  less  contemptible  than  the  tales  and  fables 
of  the  missionary  Hennepin;  will  it,  perchance, 
name  the  river  Bravo,  the  Colorado,  or  the  Colum- 
bia ? It  only  makes  mention  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
riverof  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  waters  emptying  there, 
in;  and  if,  under  the  sanction  of  that  grant,  it  were 
allowable  to  conclude,  without  reserve,  all  the 
lands  washed  by  those  waters,  or  all  those  which 
might  come  in  contact  with  them,  it  would  per- 


haps be  no  difficult  matter  to  extend  that  preten- 
sion to  be  remotest  rocks  nf  Patagonia,  and  even  to 
the  south  pole. 

I h^ve  demonstrated,  by  the  most  abundant 
evidence,  what  are  the  unquestionable  boundaries 
which  divide  the  S anish  possessions  from  those 
of  this  republic;  and  notwithstanding,  nothing  has 
been  produced  by  the  United  R’ates  to  establish 
their  pretension*;  and  that  the  rights  of  Spain  have 
hitherto  been  acknowledged  and  notorious,  with- 
out any  power  ever  having  disputed  the  property 
which  she  has,  and  always  has  had.  since  the  16lh 
century,  in  the  aforesaid  territories,  the  govern- 
ment of  his  ca’h'dic  majesty  is,  and  at  all  times 
has  been,  ready  to  produce  the  titles  and  docu- 
ments in  support  of  its  rights,  for  the  greater  con- 
viction and  satisfaction  of  your  government,  and 
for  the  impartial  comparison  of  them  with  those 
which  may  be  presented  by  the  United  States. 
You  have  declined  these,  in  consequence,  as  you 
inform  me,  of  the  order  you  have  received  from 
the  president,  which  only  requires  that  I should 
subscribe  to  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  decide 
on;  and  in  case  1 do  not  agree  to  this,  no  hing  fur- 
ther is  wished  to  be  heard  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  Spain;  and  that  your  government  retracts  the 
proposals  it  has  made  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
question  of  boundaries.  In  consequence  of  so 
peremptory  and  categorical  a declaration,  and  of 
proposals  which  have  never  been  advanced  in  the 
course  of  the  present  negocia  ion,  until  your  letter 
of  31st  October  last,  to  which  it  is  impossible  l 
should  yet  have  received  an  answer  from  my  court, 
I had  no  other  alternative  than  to  transmit  a copy 
of  your  letter  to  my  sovereign,  which  I had  done 
by  the  secretary  of  this  legation;  and  it  will  be 
very  satisfactory  to  me,  to  learn  that  his  majes- 
ty, animated  as  he  is  by  the  mrst  lively  desire  to 
terminate  these  matters  amicably,  and  on  being 
informed  that  we  are  already  agreed  upon  all  the 
other  points,  may,  in  bis  wisdom,  find  means  to 
conciliate  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  with 
the  interests  and  dignity  of  his  crown.  In  the 
mean  while,  it  is  necessary  l should  inform  you, 
that  as  the  proposals  made  to  me  in  the  name  of 
the  president,  are  as  you  signify,  no  longer  obli- 
gatory, in  like  manner  do  those  cease  to  be  obli- 
gatory, which  I have  made  to  you,  by  the  order  of 
my  government;  and  that,  consequently,  the  rights 
of  the  crown  of  Spain  are  entirely  free  as  to  what- 
soever appertains  to  it. 

I cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  to  you 
my  inability  to  comprehend  upon  what  grounds  the 
United  States  decline  the  proposal  of  submitting 
the  pending  differences,  in  th?ir  actual  state,  to 
the  judgment  and  decision  of  one  or  more  friendly 
powers,  in  whom  the  United  States  may  place  full 
confidence.  I have  read,  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, the  note  referred  to  by  you,  and  I candidly 
confess  that  I have  continued  in  the  same  uncer- 
tainty. When  two  nations  cannot  meet  on  points 
upon  which  they  may  disagree,  a spirit  of  equity, 
and  a love  of  justice  require,  and  the  law’  of  na- 
tions points  out,  a recourse  to  the  arbitrament  of 
an  impartial  third  party.  This  maxim,  so  deserv- 
ing of  respect,  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
themselves,  on  the  occasion  of  their  acceptance  of 
the  mediation  of  Russia  in  their  differences  with 
Great  Britain;  and  also  on  that  of  their  agreement 
w'ith  the  latter  power,  to  submit  to  arbitrament 
whatever  difficulties  might  arise  in  the  settlement 
of  their  boundaries.  A similar  course  has  b&eo 
adopted  by  all  nations  under  similar  circumstances; 
and  in  fact  what  mode  is  there  when  two  nations 
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(or  two  individuals  in  particular  cases)  cannot 
agree  upon  a certain  point  (each  one  conceiving 
liiey  have  reason  and  justice  on  their  side)  but 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  impartial  judgment 
arfd  decision  of  a third  parly,  chosen  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction  ? Spain,  convinced  lhat  this  mode  was 
the  fairest  and  most  expeditious,  was  anxious  to 
adopt  it,  with  all  the  sincerity  and  good  faith 
which  have  characterized  her;  and  in  the  event  of 
its  not  being  adopted,  through  the  unalterable 
opposition  of  your  government,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  apprehension  or  regret,  as  to  the  opinion 
which  will  be  formed  by  the  impartial  world  on 
this  point. 

In  reference  to  what  you  state  respecting  the 
transmission,  by  order  of  the  president,  to  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  of  ail 
the  evidence  and,  documents  relative  to  the  con 
duct  of  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  and  the  com- 
mandant of  St.  Marks,  with  instructions  to  lay 
them  before  his  catholic  majesty's  government; 
and  the  demand,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  facts  therein  exhibited,  of  the  condign  punish- 
ment of  those  officers,  I abstain  from  offering  fur- 
ther proofs  in  addition  to  those  I have  already 
presented,  of  the  good  conduct,  honorable  pro 
reeding,  and  strict  discharge  of  duty,  on  the  part 
of  those  individuals,  acting  under  the  authority, 
of  the  king  my  master,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  as  the 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  examining  and 
comparing  at  Madrid  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Erving,  with  that  which  my  government  has  re- 
ceived, or  may  receive,  from  the  authorities  whose 
duty  it  is  to  transmit  it.  If,  upon  such  examination 
and  comparison,  it  should  appear  that  the  governor 
of  West  Florida,  and  his  officers,  have  conducted 
themselves  improperly,  1 am  confident  that  due 
punishment  will  be  inflicted  on  them;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  American  generals  and  officers, 
should  be  found  to  have  acted  in  an  unjustifiable 
manner  the  United  States  cannot  hesitate  to  pro- 
ceed against  them,  nor  to  indemnify  Spain  for  the 
losses  and  injuries  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
aggression  complained  of. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  general  Jack- 
son  in  the  invasion  of  Florida,  and  tfie  excesses 
committed  there  in  violation  of  the  sovereignty 
and  dignity  of  a friendly  power,  as  they  are  pub- 
lic and  notorious,  and  sufficiently  reprobate  by 
public  opinion;  and  as  they  are  identified  with  the 
subject  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  I likewise 
abstain  from  answering  the  arguments  by  which 
you  have  endeavored  to  justify  that  officer,  in  the 
note  I have  the  honor  to  reply  to.  Whatever  may 
be  the  causes  which,  in  the  view  of  your  govern- 
ment, justified  the  war  against  the  Seminoles,  you 
cannot  fail  to  admit  how  improbable  it  is,  that  those 
miserable  Indians,  feeble  and  wholly  destitute  as 
they  are,  could  have  provoked  it.  In  the  letter  of 
the  chief  Boleek,  to  the  governor  of  St.  Augustine, 
of  20th  December,  1816,  a copy  of  which  I had  the 
honor  to  transmit  you  on  the  27 ih  of  March  last,  you 
must  have  remarked,  that  he  speaks  of  assassina- 
tions, carrying  off  men  and  cattle,  usurpations  of 
his  territory,  and  even  forging  of  treaties  for  the 
cession  of  lands,  signed  or  marked  by  the  names 
of  persons  unknown  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nations;  who,  he  adds,  are  alone  authorised  to  trans- 
fer the  general  property;  of  all  which  he  accuses 
the  Americans.  Besides,  the  friendship  and  good 
understanding  existing  between  the  two  nations, 
and  the  treaty  itsplf,  on  the  authority  of  which 
the  measures  of  general  Jackson  are  supported, 


decisively  required,  that  any  complaints  which 
there  might  be  against  the  Indians,  should  be  laid 
before  his  majesty's  government,  or  before  his 
minister  near  this  republic,  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  violent  measures,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
those  excesses  could  be  restrained  by  his  majesty, 
so  long  as  he  remained  ignorant  of  them  and  was 
only  informed  of  the  complaints  of  tLe  continual 
vexations  exercised  towards  the  miserable  Indians 
by  the  citizens  of  this  union. 

I refrain  from  attempting  any  refutation  of  your 
remarks  on  the  admission  by  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Florida,  of  the  two  English  traders  into  that 
province,  without  orders  from  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty's government,  or  without  notifying  general 
Jackson  thereof.  It  is  evident,  that  if  he  admitted 
them  by  order  of  the  king’s  government,  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  notify  the  American  gene- 
ral of  it;  and  if  he  admitted  them  without  the 
necessary  order,  he  was  solely  responsible  to  his 
.sovereign  for  his  conduct.  The  unquestionable 
fact  is  that  general  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
my, fell  upon  Florida  as  a haughty  invader  fand 
conqueror,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  and 
the  feelings  of  nature,  and  put  to  a cruel  death  two 
foreigners,  who  there  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Spain,  and  an  asylum  which  has  ever  been  held 
sacred  by  all  civilized  nations;  thereby  offering  an 
unexampled  insult  to  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  Spain;  trampling  under  foot  the  most 
solemn  compacts,  founded  on  the  laws  of  nations; 
and  contemptuously  driving  from  that  province  the 
Spanish  commandants  and  troops  in  garrison  there. 
Your  further  remarks  on  the  restrictive  system 
of  the  Spanish  government,  are  not  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  fact;  since  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  the  explorators,  travellers,  and  even  Ameri- 
can officers,  wdb  troops,  have,  at  different  periods, 
traversed  the  provinces  and  territories  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  that  part  of  America;  and  that  only 
such  persons  have  been  arrested,  as  have  been 
found  violating  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  aiding, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  banditti  and  rebels,  for 
the  purpose  of  subverting  good  order  and  public 
tranquilly. 

Before  T conclude  this  note,  I have  to  state,  that 
if  the  project  of  the  definitive  adjustment  of  all 
the  differences  pending  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, which  I presented  to  you  on  the  part  of  mine, 
also  included  the  claims  for  American  captures 
made  by  the  French  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  or 
carried  by  them  into  Spanish  ports  and  there 
condemned  in  the  first  instance  bv  Spain,  with  a 
view  to  terminate  once  for  all  these  unpleasant 
disputes,  and  by  this  additional  proof  of  her  con- 
descension and  generous  friendship  for  the  United 
States,  to  conciliate  a correspondent  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  your  government,  from  a respect  to 
national  law,  and  the  solemn  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  as  it  regards  Spain;  but  this  sacrifice, 
as  well  as  that  offered  by  me  on  the  subject  of 
boundaries,  and  cession  of  the  Floridas,  ceased  to 
have  any  effect  or  force  from  the  moment  your  go- 
vernment refused  to  admit  the  said  project;  and 
consequently,  his  catholic  majesty  relinquishes  to 
the  United  States  all  the  rights  they  may  have  to 
claim  of  France  for  the  said  prizes  condemned 
by  her  consuls  and  tribunals.  Whilst  that  nation 
exists,  no  recourse  can  in  equity  be  had  on  Spain, 
for  indemnity  for  those  spoliations.  The  recourse 
on  Spain  can,  in  no  wise,  he  considered  but  as 
secondary.  France  being  the  aggressor,  comes 
under  the  obligation  as  a principal.  It  was  she 
who  derived  the  benefit  of  thqse  prizes,  and  o& 
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her  devolves  the  responsibility  for  their  amount; 
a->d  Sp-r  in  has  o^ly  become  accountable  in  this  con* 
cern  as  the  security  or  cau  ion  of  France.  In  con- 
formity with  this  princiole,  an  opinion  has  been 
given  by  three  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of 
this  country,  who  were  consulted  on  the  subject. 
If  is  also  in  strict  conformity  wi  h the  principles 
of  natural  law,  and  the  venerable  canons  of  com- 
mon justice. — It  is  in  vain  that  reference  is  had  to 
the  letter  of  >he  exisring  treaty,  to  suppose  and 
insist  on  the  contrary.  That  treaty  can  never  re 
ceive  an  interpretation  cor  tradictorv  of  those  prin- 
ciples, and  the  dictates  of  human  reason. 

The  obligation  of  Spain  cannot  extend  farther 
than  to  claiming  of  Fr  nee,  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  employing  her  best  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain for  them  a settlement  and  satisfaction  from 
that  nation;  which,  however,  is  to  be  understood 
only  in  case  the  United  States  have  not  already 
been  indemnified  by  France,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly declared  by  the  French  government,  or  may 
have  adjusted  or  abandoned  that  right  by  the  treaty 
of  1800,  and  in  subsequent  conventions,  as  I have  seen 
it  s ated  in  several  public  writings  in  this  country. 

Unt»l  I receive  fresh  orders,  it  is  my  duly  to 
insist  on  the  adoption  of  such  measures  by  your 
government,  as  will  promptly  and  effectually  put 
a stop  to  the  piracies  which,  for  a series  of  years, 
have  been  carried  on  in  various  ports  of  this  union 
against  the  commerce  of  Spain.  This  system  of 
plunder  has  been  carried  to  a height  unexampled 
in  history;  and  the  clamors  of  the  reflecting  part 
of  the  pe1  pie  of  the  United  States  denounce  to  the 
whole  world  as  a public  calamity. 

As  to  the  exchange  of  theratifications  of  the  con- 
vention of  1802,  I am  ready  to  proceed  to  execute 
it  with  you,  whenever  you  will  be  pleased  to  name 
a time  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I renew  to  you  the  assurance 
of  my  distinguished  consideration,  and  I pray  God 
to  preserve  you  many  years 

( Signed)  LUIS  DE  ONIS. 

Washington,  12*h  December,  1818. 


Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Heport  of  the  committee  of  the  hou  e of  representatives 
to  -which  ivas  referred  the  petition  of  the  Connecticut 
Jisyium  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  deaf 
and  dumb  persons.— Feb.  22, 1819,  read  and  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table. 

An  association  of  a number  of  citizens  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut  was  formed  in  the  year  1815, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Finding  great 
numbers  of  this  unfortunate  description  of  persons 
in  our  country,  without  education,  and  without  any 
attempts  being  made  to  give  them  the  education 
which  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  actuated 
by  a benevolent  desire  to  rescue  them,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  from  their  state  of  ignorance  and 
degradation,  and  to  fit  them  for  social  intercourse 
and  happiness,  the  associates,  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution, raised  a sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  of  sending  the  reverend  Thomas  H 
G&llaudet  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  modes  of  instruction  practised  there.  Mr, 
Gallaudet  went  to  England,  to  Scotland,  and  to 
France.  In  London,  he  did  not  find  a disposition 
in  the  teachers  to  communicate  instruction  so 
readily,  as  the  benevolence  of  bia  mission  seemed 
to  entitle  him  to  expect;  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  there  the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the^eaf 


and  dumb  at  Paris,  a gentleman  dist  mguished  for 
alents,  benevo’ence,  and  devotion  to  the  interests, 
of  these  unfortunate  persons.  The  Abbe  assured 
him,  that  if  he  would  go  to  Paris,  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  him  of  acquiring  a knowledge 
if  thrir  modes  of  instruction;  which  assurances  he 
found  fully  realized  upon  going  there.  The  Abbe 
kindlv  took  him  into  the  school,  and  explained  to 
him  every  thing  relating  to  their  modes  of  instruc- 
tion and  management;  but  Mr.  Gallaudet  found 
hat  the  time  which  his  arrangements  would  permit 
him  to  spend  in  Paris,  would  be  much  toovh  rt  to 
enable  him  to  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  an  accomplished  intructor,  and  having  become 
acquainted  with  Laurent  Clerc,  a pupil  of  the 
Abbe,  and  for  eight  years  an  assistant  instructor, 
he  engaged  him  to  come  to  this  country  as  an  in- 
st  uctor  in  the  school  about  to  be  es'ablished  in 
Connecticut.  They  arrived  here  in  August,  1816, 
and  Mr.  Clerc  is  still  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
in  the  Connecticut  Asylum.  The  legislature  of 
Connecticut,  in  May,  1816,  incorporated  the  said 
associates,  by  their  aforesaid  name.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  school  more  than  fifty  pupils,  from 
the  states  of  New-I I:\mpshire,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, Rhod  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  who 
are  taught  by  five  instructors,  and  who  pay  two 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  each,  for  tuition,  board, 
washing,  and  lodging.  The  institution  is  open  for 
the  reception  of  pupils  from  every  part  of  the  union; 
but  its  funds,  which  have  arisen  almost  entirely 
from  voluntary  cor 'r,  hut  ion,  are  too  small  to  admit 
of  its  becoming  extensively  useful:  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient, even  to  ereetthe  buildings  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  present  number  of  pupils. 

Considering  that  this  institution  is  calculated, 
not  only  to  afford  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  but 
also  to  qualify  teachers  for  other  schools,  which 
may  be  established  in  other  parts  of  the  union,  and 
considering  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  State -,  and  that  it  has  been  raised  to 
its  present  conditio: , by  the  care,  and  at  the  ex 
pense  of  charitable  individuals,  most  of  w hom  had 
no  particular  interest  in  its  success,  the  committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  congress,  and  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
ought  to  be  granted,  and  for  that  purpose  they  re- 
port a bill. 


Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Laws. 

STATE  OF  NKW  TOUK  IN  ASSEMBLY,  JAN.  22  1819. 
Report  of  the  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court. 

To  the  lion,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  A eio-York, 
in  senate  and  assembly  convened. 

The  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
respectfully  report:  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  legislature,  at  the  last 
session,  they  have  reviewed  those  branches  of  the 
statute  law  which  were  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration. 

The  insolvent  act  of  this  state,  and  its  supple- 
mentary provisions,  have  been  examined  with  care 
and  attention.  It  was  one  of  the  subjects  on  which 
they  were  requested  to  pr.  pare  and  report  “such 
amendments  as  they  might  deem  expedient.”  Rut, 
after  much  reflection  bestowed  upon  the  system, 
they  have  not  been  abie  to  suggest  any  essential 
amendments. 

The  first  general  insolvent  act  was  passed  in 
1784,  and  alterations  and  amendments  have,  from 
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time  to  time,  been  made  under  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  the  legislature,  until  the  system  has 
attained  nearly  or  quite  as  much  consistency,  provi- 
sion, and  improvement,  as  the  nature  of  the  sub 
ject  admits.  By  the  act  of  1813,  every  insolvent 
debtor  is  required  to  make  application  for  relief 
within  the  county  in  which  he  may  be  an  inhabitant, 
or  be  imprisoned,  and  the  chancellor  and  judges 
have  consequently  had  little  or  no  personal  ex- 
perience, for  several  years  past,  of  the  operation 
of  the  act.  It  appears  to  them  not  to  be  susceptible 
of  any  material  alteration  for  the  better.  And, 
judging  from  their  former  experience  and  from 
public  observation  in  the  course  of  their  judicial 
duties,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  insolvent  law 
is  the  source  of  a great  deal  of  fraud  and  perjury. 
But  they  are  apprehensive  that  the  evil  is  incurable, 
and  not  within  the  reach  of  amendments  to  the  act, 
since  it  arises  principally  from  the  infirmity  inherent 
in  every  such  system,  and  perhaps  in  many  cases 
also  from  a want  of  sufficien  vigilance  and  firmness 
in  the  persons  to  whom  the  administration  of  this 
branch  of  the  law  is  committed 

If  we  had  a suitable  bankrupt  law,  applicable  to 
unfortunate  merchants  and  traders,  there  would  be 
little  necessity,  and  still  less  utility,  in  any  gene 
ral  and  permanent  insolvent  law.  It  appears  to  be 
a serious  question  in  the  federal  courts,  whether 
the  establishment  of  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  authority  given  to  it 
to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Perhaps  the  better  oninion  is,  that  the 
state  governments  may  exercise  powers  of  that 
kind,  in  the  absence  of  congressional  regulations. 
We  are  at  least  of  opinion,  that  state  insolvent 
laws,  when  they  do  not  infringe  on  another  provision 
in  the  constitution,  respecting  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  are  constitutional  and  valid;  and,  if  we 
have  the  power,  we  should  deem  it  inexpedient  at 
present  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  any  thing 
like  a bankrupt  system  for  this  state.  A bill  on 
that  subject,  has  been  reported  to  congress  during 
the  present  session,  and  is  now  pending  before 
them;  and  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that 
congress  will  perceive  the  importance,  and  feel  the 
necessity,  of  exercising  on  this  point  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them  by  the  constitution. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  state  stand  greatly  in  need  of  a bankrupt 
system,  which  would  prevent  the  debtor,  in  failing 
circumstances,  from  disposing  of  Ills  property 
partially  among  his  creditors,  or  from  fraudulently 
wasting  it,  or  converting  it  to  his  own  use.  The 
operation  of  such  a system,  if  honestly  and  ably 
administered,  would  naturally  inculcate  a correct 
sense  of  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  of  the 
duty  of  good  faith.  But  a permanent  insolvent  act, 
made  expressly  for  the  relief  of  the  debtor,  and 
held  up  daily  to  his  view  and  temptation,  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  render  him  heedless  in  the 
creation  of  debt,  and  careless  as  to  payment.  It 
induces  him  to  place  his  hopes  of  relief  rather  in 
contrivances  fora  discharge,  than  in  increased  and 
severe  exertions  to  perform  his  duty. 

Our  insolvent  system  of  law  is  intended  not 
merely  for  the  discharge  of  the  debtor  from  im- 
prisonment, (for  on  that  subject  we  have  other  and 
ample  provision,)  but  its  main  object  is  to  set  him 
forever  free  from  his  debts.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  state  in  the  union  which  holds  out  such  an 
easy  and  tempting  mode  of  procuring  an  absolute 
release  to  the  debtor;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  system,  in  its  operation,  bas  been,  and  still  is, 


and  probably  ever  must  be,  from  the  very  nature 
of  it,  productive  of  incalculable  abuse,  fraud,  and 
perjury,  and  greatly  injurious  to  the  public  morals. 

Under  the  head  of  enquiry  submitted  to  us  rela- 
tive to  provisions  for  “the  better  security  of  credi- 
tors against  the  frauds  of  debtors, ” we  would  re- 
spectfully submit,  as  the  result  of  our  reflections 
and  judgment,  the  propriety  of  repealing  the  insol- 
vent act,  with  all  its  supplementary  provisions  and 
amendments. 

The  next  subject  submitted  to  our  considera- 
tion, relates  to  such  legal  provisions  as  we  may 
think  proper,  relative  to  imprisonment  for  debt. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  several  provi- 
sions already  existing,  for  the  relief  of  debtors, 
with  respect  to  the  imprisonment  of  their  persons, 
and  very  little  further  improvement  can  be  made 
upon  this  head,  provided  imprisonment  for  debt  13 
to  be  in  any  degree  retained.  And  we  should 
rather  infer  from  the  language  of  the  resolution 
under  which  we  have  considered  the  subject,  that 
a total  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  was  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature,  and 
it  would  be  a measure  which  we  could  not  recom- 
mend. 

The  object  of  imprisonment  is  to  coerce  the 
debtor  to  pay  his  debts  by  property  within  his 
command,  and  which  cannot  be  discovered  or 
reached  by  execution.  Another  useful  object  of 
imprisonment,  is  the  check  which  it  is  calculated, 
by  its  influence,  to  give  to  the  ar'ful  or  thoughtless 
crea’ion  of  debt,  without  any  means  or  disposition 
to  pay.  The  frauds  upon  property  which  are  daily 
and  almost  incessantly  committing  in  this  way,  are 
equally  immoral  and  distressing  with  the  more 
open  or  direct  invasions  of  property  by  acts  of  a 
criminal  nature.  And,  without  such  means  of 
coercion  as  personal  imprisonment,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  us,  that  persons  who  had  no  fixed  residence, 
or  had  no  visible  or  tangible  property,  or  whose 
property  was  exempt  from  execution,  or  whose 
property  consisted  in  money  or  bonds,  notes,  and 
public  or  corporate  stock,  or  whose  proper  y lay 
out  of  this  state,  would  be  entirely  lawless,  with- 
out any  power  in  the  creditor  to  obtain  justice. 
Considering  how  very  convenient  or  accommodat- 
ing imprisonment  has  been  rendered  to  the  debtor, 
by  means  of  the  liberties  of  gaols;  and  considering 
that  persons  who  are  not  freeholders,  and  charged 
with  small  debts,  cannot  in  any  case  be  imprisoned 
above  30  or  60  days,  and  that  every  person  charged 
in  execution  for  debt,  under  $500,  may  immediately 
’hereafter — and,  if  for  any  sum  above  500,  may,  af- 
ter the  expiration  cf  three  calendar  months,  apply 
and  be  discharged  from  imprisonment,  on  the  sur- 
render of  his  property  for  the  payment  of  his  deb'  s; 
and  considering  further,  that  necessary  household 
furniture,  together  with  a necessary  portion  of 
live  stock  and  the  produce  thereof,  is  absolutely 
exempted  from  execution,  we  think  we  may  safely 
say  that  there  is  as  little  ground  for  complaint 
of  the  severity  of  our  existing  laws,  in  regard  to 
debtors,  as  in  any  state,  or  in  any  commercial  coun- 
try upon  earth. 

It  appears  to  us.  as  far  as  our  observation  and 
experience  have  extended,  that  imprisonment  on 
execution  for  debt  is  not  frequent  unless  the  debt 
was  contracted  in  the  first  instance  under  deceitful 
assurances,  or  unless  the  debtor  has  applied  his 
property  unfairly,  or  refused  to  give  to  his  creditor 
any  reasonable *1  satisfactory  explanation.  If  the 
cases  were  cat(\tlly  examined,  we  believe  they 
would  generally  te\n  inale  in  this  result;  for  severity 
towards  fair,  but  unfortunate  creditors,  is  no  part 
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of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  the  times.  The 
security  ot  debts,  a;.d  confidence  in  contracts,  have 
been  so  much  weakened  in  public  opinion,  by  the 
operation  of  our  insolvent  law,  that  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  debtor,  and  not  the  creditor,  who  has  at 
his  command  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  comfort  or 
distress  of  the  adverse  party.  And,  we  are  entirely 
of  the  opinion,  that  if  it  be  once  well  known  and 
generally  understood,  that  those  who  contract 
debts  must  expect  to  pay  them,  or  that  they  must 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  creditor  of  their  integrity  and 
genuine  misfortune,  or  that  they  will  have  to  submit 
to  the  temporary  restraints  now  imposed  by  law, 
and  that  no  other  relief  was  to  be  afforded,  it  would 
have  a most  salutary  effect  upon  the  morals  and 
habi»s  of  the  community. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  perceive  that  the  law  of  im 
prisonment  for  debt,  requires  any  material  amend- 
ment; and  if  we  were  to  suggest  any  alteration,  it 
would  be  to  exempt  females  altogether  from  im- 
prisonment, in  consideration  of  their  sex. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  KENT, 

A.  SPENCER, 

W.  W.  VAN  NESS, 
JOSEPH  C.  YATES, 
JONAS  PLATT. 

Albany,  Jan.  22,  1819. 


Change  of  Climate. 

From  the  Salem  Register. 

A writer  in  the  Newport  Mercury,  attempting  to 
show  that  the  general  temperature  of  climate 
in  a new  country  is  softened  by  the  advance  of 
agriculture,  and  the  labors  of  man,  and  that  the 
operating  cause  which  has  changed  the  fact-,  the 
temperature,  and  the  products  of  Europe,  is  now 
performing  its  wonders  in  this  country,  proceeds 
as  follows; — 

As  long  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  the  uniform 
surface  of  this  vast  country,  which  at  the  arrival  of 
our  ancestors  was  covered  with  wood,  the  seasons 
were  also  regular  and  uniform;  the  winters  were 
long;  the  snows  began  early,  and  were  more  abun- 
dant; the  north-west  winds  reigned,  and  the  intense 
cold  was  rarely  interrupted  by  intervals  of  moderate 
weather.  But  when  the  hives  had  sent  forth  their 
swarms  into  the  interior  country,  and  the  axe  had 
vesouuded  in  the  forest,  we  began  to  feel  the 
fluctuations  of  a changing  climate.  The  action, 
the  power  of  the  sun  upon  this  extensive  country, 
wTas  increasing  every  day,  and  there  wras  a pro 
gressive  alteration  every  year  in  the  climate,  keep- 
ing place  with  the  advancement  in  agriculture.  In 
our  days,  the  effects  produced  within  the  last  thirty 
years  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  population,  are 
apparent  to  every  observer  whose  recollection  ex- 
tends to  that  period.  Although  there  is  now  un- 
questionably less  continuity  of  cold  than  there  was 
formerly,  yet  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  a regular 
temperature  until  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains  be  cleared;  for  if  the 
quantity  of  forest  and  of  cultivated  land  be  nearly 
equal,  there  will  result  from  that  state  of  the  coun 
try  a fluctuation  in  the  seasons,  which  can  be  cor- 
rected only  by  presenting  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  a 
more  uniform  surface.  In  limiting  these  opera- 
tions of  art  and  of  naiure  to  the  space  enclosed 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  we 
consider  as  an  incontestible  point,  that  we  receive 
none  of  our  north-westerly  winds  from  any  part  of 
the  continent  beyond  the  chain  of  mountains,  and 
that  the  south  and  easterly  winds  from  the  ocean 


will  never  extend  beyond  that  chain.  On  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  a 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  prevailing  winds 
which  take  place  in  the  two  grand  divisions  of  our 
country;  but  we  advance  as  an  axiom  that  the  cli- 
mate in  one  division  can  never  much  affect  that  in 
the  oihe>\ 

Let  us  now  look  into  some  authorities,  which 
establish,  beyond  a doubt,  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  general  temperature  of  Europe. 
“It  is  an  observation  of  L’ Abbe  da  Bos,”  says  Hume, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  populousness  of  ancient  nations, 
“that  Italy  is  warmer  at  present  than  it  was  in 
ancient  times. — The  annals  of  Rome  tell  us,”  says 
he,  “that  in  the  year  480  ab.  v.  c.  the  winter  was  so 
severe  that  it  destroyed  the  trees.  The  Tyber 
froze  in  Rome , and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow  for  40  days.  When  Juvenal  (sat.  vi.)  describes 
a superstitions  woman,  he  represents  her  as  break- 
ing the  ice  of  the  Tyber  that  she  might  perform 
her  ablutions: 

Hybernum  frac  a glacie  descendet  in  amnemt 

'l\r  matutino  Tyberi  mergetur 

He  speaks  of  that  river’s  freezing  as  a common 
event.  Many  passages  of  Horace  suppose  the 
streets  of  Rome  full  of  snow  and  ice.  At  present 
the  Tyber  no  more  freezes  at  Rome  than  the  JVile 
at  Cairo.  The  Romans  esteem  the  winters  very 
rigorous  if  the  snow  lie  two  days,  and  if  one  see 
for  eight  and  forty  hours  a few  icicles  hang  from  a 
fountain  that  has  a north  exposure.” 

“The  observation  of  this  ingenious  critic,”  con- 
tinues Hume,  “may  be  extended  to  other  European 
climates.  Who  could  discover  the  mild  climate 
of  France  in  Diodorus  Siculus’s  description  of  that 
of  G.  ul  ? (lib.  iv.)  ‘as  it  is  a northern  climate,’  says 
he,  ‘it  is  infested  with  cold  to  an  extreme  degree. 
In  cloudy  weather,  instead  of  rain  there  fall  great 
snows;  and  in  clear  weather  it  there  freezes  so 
excessive  hard,  that  the  rivers  acquire  bridges  of 
their  own  substance,  over  which,  not  only  single 
travellers  may  pass,  byt  large  armies  accompanied 
with  all  their  baggage  and  loaded  waggons-—  Colder 
than  a gallic  ndnter,  is  used  by  Petronius  as  a pro- 
verbial expression.  Aristotle  says,  that  Gaul  is 
so  cold  a climate  that  an  ass  could  not  live  in  it 
— (de  generat,  anim.  lib.  2.) 

North  of  the  Cevenues,  says  Strabo,  (lib.  iv.,) 
Gaul  produces  not  figs  and  olives:  and  the  vines 
w hich  have  been  planted,  bear  not  grapes  that  will 
ripen. 

“Ovid  positively  maintains,  with  all  the  serious 
affirmation  of  prose,  that  the  Euxine  sea  was  frozen 
over  every  winter  in  his  time,  and  he  appeals  to 
Roman  governors , whom  he  names,  for  the  truth  of 
his  assertion.  This  seldom  or  never  happens  at 
present  in  the  latitude  of  Tomi,  whither  Ovid  was 
banished.  All  the  complaints  of  the  same  poet 
seem  to  mark  a rigor  of  the  seasons,  which  is 
scarcely  experienced  at  present  in  Petersburg  or 
Stockholm  !” 

Polibius  (lib.  iv.  cap.  21)  says,  “that  the  climate 
in  Arcadia  was  very  cold  and  the  air  mois  .” 

“The  northern  parts  of  Spain,”  according  to 
Strabo  (lib.  3)  “are  but  ill  inhabited  because  of  the 
great  cold.” 

Saserna,  quoted  by  Colomella,  (lib.  i.  cap  1.) 
affirmed,  (and  it  is  of  July  of  which  he  speaks) 
“that  the  disposition  of  the  heavens  was  altered 
before  his  time,  and  that  the  air  had  become  much 
milder  and  warmer:  as  appears  hence,”  says  he, 
“that  many  places  now  abound  with  vineyards  and 
olive  plantations,  which  formerly,  by  reason  of  the 
rigor  of  the  climate,  could  raise  none  of  these 
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productions.” — ‘Such  a change,  if  real/  remarks 
Hume,  ‘will  be  allowed  an  evident  sign  of  a better 
cultivation  and  peopling  of  countries  before  the 
age  of  Saserna,  and  if  ii  be  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  a proof,  that  these  advantages  have 
been  continually  increasing  through t this  part  of 
Ike  world. 

‘Allowing,  therefore/  continues  Hume,  this  re- 
mark to  be  just  that  Europe  is  become  warmer 
than  formerly,  how  can  we  account  for  it  ? Plainly 
by  no  other  method  than  by  supposing,  that  the 
land  is  much  better  cultivated,  and  that  the  woods 
are  cleared,  which  formerly  threw  a shade  upon  the 
earth,  and  kept  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  penet  rating 
it.  Our  northern  colonies  in  America  become  more 
temperate  in  proportion  as  the  woods  are  felled  ” 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  multiply  quotations, 
but  we  consider  those  which  we  have  adduced 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  a considerable  part  of  Europe  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  the  industry  of  man,  that  the 
olive,  the  fig,  and  the  vine,  now  cover  a great 
extent  of  country  from  which  they  were  formerly 
excluded  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  Yet  the 
greatest  part  of  Italy,  Rome  itself,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Gauls,  are  to  the  North  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island. — Such  a prospect  as  this  ought  then  to 
stimulate  our  farmers  throughout  the  country,  to 
clear,  and  especially  drain  their  lands.  Evaporation 
being  a principal  source  of  cold,  by  the  reason 
that  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapor  causes  the 
absorption  of  much  calorick;  it  follows  that  when 
by  the  advancement  of  cultivation,  the  superfluous 
waters  which  were  spread  over  considerable  tracts 
of  country,  and  which  were  principally  carried  off 
by  evaporation,  are  conveyed  away  by  drains  and 
canals,  the  calorick  which  is  then  communicated 
by  the  sun’s  rays  in  greater  abundance  to  the  earth, 
is  reserved  to  warm  and  meliorate  the  climate. 

We  see  then,  by  the  total  change  of  the  incle- 
ment temperature  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which 
formerly  could  not  give  maturity  even  to  the  grape, 
but  which  now  produces  abundantly  the  fig  and  the 
olive,  and  in  some  places  is  sufficiently  softened  to 
to  mature  the  orange,  that  a benign  Providence 
has  given  to  man  for  his  comfort  and  happiness,  a 
power  over  the  climate  in  which  he  lives. — It  would 
therefore  be  impious  not  to  believe,  that  the  same 
means  will  be  attended  with  the  same  effects  in 
this  magnificent  country,  which  at  least  equals  the 
eastern  continent  in  fertility,  anclf.tr  surpasses  it  in 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  scenery. 


Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi. 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  COLUMBIAN. 

Mr.  Spooner — I have  read  an  article  in  your  pa- 
per of  this  day,  and  also  some  other  prints,  stating, 
in  substance,  that,  by  a recent  and  accurate  survey, 
the  distance  from  the  south  extremity  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  was  found  to  be  161 
miles,  in  place  of  250,  hitherto  estimated;  and  that 
of  course  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be  narrowed  by 
the  difference.  The  piece  will,  no  doubt,  go  the 
rounds  of  the  papers,  though  utterly  unfounded  as 
to  the  induction. 

I have  taken  the  trouble  to  measure  the  distance 
between  those  points  upon  the  following  maps,  and 
have  annexed  the  result: 

Lewis  Evan’s  map,  1/53, improved  and  republish- 
ed 1776,  by  V . Pownal,  distance  230  miles. 

Arrowsmith’s  map  of  North  America,  207  miles. 

Lewis’  large  map  of  the  United  States,  203  miles. 
d.o.  small  do.  208  miles. 


Melish’s  large  do.  230 £ miles. 

Do.  small  do.  190  miles. 

Skelton  and  Kensett’s  United  States,  240  miles. 

Darby’s  map  in  Emigrant’s  guide,  207  miles. 

Do.  do.  in  his  tour,  163.5. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  how  little  accordance 
there  exists  between  the  various  maps  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  true  relative  position  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  mere  distance  is 
now  fixed,  but  as  neither  the  river  or  lake  are  refera- 
ble to  any  established  point,  no  practical  result  can 
be  drawn  from  the  admeasurement,  as  it  respects 
the  form  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  \nother  very  com- 
mon error  has  deceived  the  writer  of  the  article  we 
are  examining,  that  is  the  false  range  given  to  lake 
Michigan  in  almost  all  maps  extant  on  which  that 
lake  is  marked.  The  lake  is  commonly  made  to 
lie  nearly  north  and  south;  when  in  fact  its  real 
position  is  at  least  20  degrees  more  S.  W.  andN.  E. 
This  lake  is  about  260  miles  long:  of  course  an  er- 
ror of  20  degrees  in  its  range  would  displace  it 
nearly  90  miles.  This  is  the  true  causeway  the  re- 
lative distance  in  question  was  found  so  much  less 
than  was  commonly  marked.  I laid  down  my  map, 
published  in  the  Emigrant’s  guide,  from  such  docu- 
ments as  I could  then  procure;  of  course  it  is  erro- 
neous respecting  Michigan.  It  was  from  recent  in- 
formation, received  on  my  last  tour,  that  I was  enab- 
led to  appproach  so  near  the  reality  in  the  small  sec- 
tional map  published  with  the  account  of  that  tour. 

Leaving,  however,  the  south  point  of  lake  Mi- 
chigan wherever  it  may  be,  its  position  can  in  no 
ways  produce  any  effect  upon  Illinois,  unless  the 
Mississippi  river  is  so  egregiously  wrong  placed,  as 
to  be  nearly  100  miles  more  easterly  than  the  maps 
have  represented.  From  the  much  more  intimate 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  Mississippi  than  oflake 
Michigan,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  form- 
er being  more  correctly  delineated  than  the  latter. 

The  state  of  Illinois  covers  all  the  territory  lying 
south  of  42  30  N.  latitute,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  west  of  Indiana;  consequent- 
ly, let  lake  Michigan  range  as  it  may,  the  form  and 
extent  of  Illinois  must  remain  nearly  as  it  is  repre- 
sented on  our  maps.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
N.  E.  corner  of  Illinois,  and  the  N.  W.  of  Indiana 
will  be  in  lake  Michigan;  and  that,  in  place  of  Illi- 
nois being  contracted  by  the  correct  projection  of 
the  lake,  the  territory  of  Michigan  will  be  found 
much  more  extensive  than  it  has  been  considered. 
If  the  south  end  of  Michigan  lake  is  from  50  to  100 
miles  more  to  the  west  than  it  was  forme  rly  thought 
to  be,  then  will  a triangle  be  included  in  the  terri- 
tory, whose  base  must  be  the  length  of  the  lake, 
and  whose  perpendicular  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  false  and  true  longitude  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake.  Suppose  this  difference  60  miles, 
and  the  length  of  the  Lake  260,  Michigan  will  be 
enlarged  7,390  square  miles;  a space  almost  equal 
to  the  state  of  Connecticut.  W.  DARBY. 

JVe w York , May  21. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  observed  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  the  Aurora  of  May  21: 

“I  consider  it  my  duty  to  the  public  to  state,  that 
my  map  of  the  United  States,  and  the  local  maps, 
projected  by  me;  embracing  that  portion  of  the 
country  [Illinois,]  have  all  been  improved  some 
time  ago.  On  measuring  the  maps  of  the  United 
States  by  the  scale,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
southend  oflake  Michigan,  it  will  appear  that  the 
distance  is  exactly  one  hundred  and  sixty  one  miles.  It 
may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  all  the  maps  kept 
by  me  for  sale,  are,  as  far  practicable,  kept  in  a con- 
tinual state  of  improvement,  JOHN  MELlbIL 
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Historical. 

ABORIGINES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

On  the  population  and  Tumuli  of  the  Aborigines 
of  North  America.  In  a letter  from  H.  M 
Urackenridge,  esq.  to  Thomas  JeflV  rson.— Read 
Oct.  1,  1813,  before  the  American  Philosophical 
society. 

Sir— From  a knowledge  that  research  into  the 
hisiory  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  America,  is 
one  of  your  f.vorite  amusements,  I take  the  liberty 
of  making  this  communication.  My  attention  to 
the  subject  was  first  awakened  on  reading,  when 
a bor,  the  observations  contained  in  the  ‘ .otes  on 
Virginia, * a id  it  has  become  wi'h  me  a favorite 
theme  of  speculation.  I often  visited  the  mound, 
and  other  remains  of  Indian  antiquity  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pittsburgh,  my  native  town,  attracted 
by  a pleasing  interest,  of  which  I scarcely  knew 
the  cause,  and  afterwards  read,  and  heard  with 
deligh  , whatever  related  to  these  monuments  of 
the  first,  or  raiher  earlier  inhabitants  of  my  native 
country.  Smce  the  year  1810  (without  p eviously 
intending  it)  I have  visited  almost  eye ry  thing  of 
this  kind,  worthy  of  note  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi; and  from  examination  and  reflection,  some- 
thing like  hypothesis  has  taken  place  of  vague 
wanderings  of  fancy.  The  following  is  a sketch  of 
the  result  of  those  observations  : 

1.  Throughout,  what  is  denominated  by  Volney, 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  there  exist  the  traces 
of  a population  far  beyond  what  this  extensive  and 
fertile  portion  of  the  continent  is  supposed  to  have 
possessed:  greater,  perhaps,  than  could  be  support- 
ed of  the  present  white  inhabitants,  even  with  the 
careful  agriculture  practised  in  the  most  populous 
parts  of  Europe.— The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  mar  ners  of  *he  inhabitants  by  whom 
•it  was  formerly  occupied;  like  those  of  Mexico, 
their  agriculture  had  for  its  only  object  their  own 
sustenance;  no  surplus  was  demanded  for  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  no  part  of  the  soil, 
susceptible  of  culture,  was  devoted  to  pasturage; 
yet  extensive  forests  tided  with  wild  animals  would 
still  remain.  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
country  might  be  less,  but  that  of  particular  dis 
tricts  much  greater.  We  must,  in  this  way,  ac- 
count for  the  astonishing  population  of  the  vale 
of  Mexico,  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards;  per- 
haps equal  to  any  district  of  the  same  extent  of 
climate.*  The  astonishing  population  of  Owyhee 
and  Otaheite,  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way. — There  are  certainly  many  districts  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  equally  favorable  to  a numer- 
ous population.  When  1 contemplated  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  those  spots,  1 could  scarcely  believe 
it  possible,  that  they  should  never  have  supported 
a numerous  population;  such  a fact  would  form  an 
exception  to  what  has  usually  occurred,  in  every 
other  part  of  the  globe. 

2 In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  there  are 
discovered  the  truces  of  two  distinct  races  of  peo 
pie,  or  periods  of  population,  one  much  morr 
ancient  than  the  other.  The  truces  of  the  last  are 
the  most  numerous,  but  mark  a population  less 
advanced  in  civilization;  in  fact  they  belong  to  the 
same  race  that  existed  in  the  country  when  the 
French  and  English  effected  their  settlements  on 
this  part  of  the  continent:  but  since  the  intercourse 
of  these  people  with  the  whites,  and  their  as  onisli- 
ing  diminution  iN  numbers,  many  of  their  customs 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  not  more  tiian  a 
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hundred  and  twenty  years  since  the  character  of 
the  population,  which  left  the  traces  <«f  the  second 
period,  underwent  a change.  The  appe  ranees  of 
fortifications,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and 
which  have  been  attributed  to  colony  of  Welch, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  traces  of  paUisadoed 
towns  or  villages.  The  first  travellers  mention  this 
custom  of  surrounding  their  towns  with  pallisades; 
the  earth  was  thrown  up  a few  feet,  and  pickets 
placed  on  the  top.  I have  seen  old  volumes  in 
which  they  are  represented  in  the  engravings.* 
The  Ankara  and  Mundan  villages  are  still  fortified 
in  this  Way.  The  trace--  of  these  are  astonishingly 
numerous  in  the  western  country;  I should  not 
exaggerate  if  I were  to  say  that  fire  thousand  might 
be  found.  Some  of  them  inclose  more  than  an 
hundred  acres.  From  some  cause  or  oth  r (and 
we  know  that  there  are  enough  which  might 
suffi-e  o effect  it)  the  population  had  been  "as- 
tonishingly diminished  immediately  before  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  them;  and  yet  Charlevoix 
mentions  a town  of  the  Mascutin  tribe  (at  present 
incorporated  with  the  Kirkapoos)  containing  a 
thousand  families?  The  barrows,  or  gener  1 re- 
ceptacles of  the  dead,  such  as  examined  by  vour- 
self,  may  be  classed  with  the  paliis'idoed'  towns, 
though  they  are  much  more  numerous;  they  are, 
in  fact,  to  be  found  in  almost  every  corn  field  in 
the  western  country.  The  tumuli,  or  mounds,  are 
often  met  with  where  there  is  no  appearance  of 
paUisadoed  villages  or  fortifications,  or  of  barrows. 

3 The  first  and  more  ancient  period  is  marked 
by  those  extraordinary  tumuli  or  mounds,  f have 
reason  to  believe  that  their  antiquity  is  very  great. 
The  oldest  Indians  have  no  tradition  as  to  their 
authors,  or  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended;  yet  they  were  formerly,  I 
might  almost  say  instinctively,  in  the  habit’of 
using  them  for  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  at  firs  t designed,  to  wit,  as  places  of  defence. 
rl  he  old  chief  Du  Coin  told  Mr.  Rice  Jones  that 
the  mounds  in  the  A v rican  bottom  had  been 
fortified  by  the  Raskaskias  in  their  wars  with  the 
Iroquois.  A old  work  by  Lafitau,  a jesuit,  which 
I met  with  at  New-Orleans,  contains  a curious  plate 
in  which  one  of  these  mounds,  fortified  by  paltisades 
on  the  top,  and  large  beams  extending  to  the  bot- 
tom, is  assaulted  by  enemies.  These  tumuli  as 
well  as  fortifications,  are  to  be  found  at  (he  junction 
of  all  the  considerable  rivers,  in  the  most  eligible 
positions  for  towns,  and  in  the  most  extensive 
oodles  of  fertile  find.  Their  number  exceeds, 
pel  haps,  three  thousand;  the  smallest  not  less  than 
twen.y  feet  in  height,  and  one  hundred  in  diameter 
at  the  base.— The  ir  great  number,  and  the  astonish- 
ing  size  of  some  of  them,  may  be  regarded  ,lS  fur- 
nishing, with  other  circumstances,  evidence  of  their 
antiquity.  I have  been  some  times  induced  to 
think,  that  at  the  period  when  those  mounds  were 
constructed,  there  existed  on  the  Mississippi,  a 
population  as  numerous  as  that  which  once  animat- 
ed the  borders  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Euphrates,  or  of 
Mexico  and  Peril. 

4 The  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  con- 
siderable of  these  remains,  are  found  precisely  in 
the  part  of  the  country  where  the  traces  of  a nu- 
merous population  might  be  looked  for,  to  wit, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  (on  the  east  side  of 


•They  are  to  be  seen  in  many  old  volumes  in 
the  present  library  of  congress,  which  contains  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  books  on  Americ/l  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
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the  Mississippi)  to  the  Illinois  river,  and  on  the 
west  side  from  the  St.  Francis  to  the  Missouri.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  cities  similar  to  those 
of  ancient  Mexico,  of  several  hundred  thousand 
souls,  have  existed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Nearly  opposite  St.  Louis  there  are  the  traces  of 
two  such  cities,  in  the  distance  of  five  miles,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Cohokia,  which  crosses  the  Ameri 
can  bottom  at  this  place.*  There  are  not  less 
than  one  hundred  mounds,  in  two  different  groups; 
one  of  the  mounds  falls  little  short  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramid  Mycerius.  When  I examined  it,  in  1811, 

I was  astonished  that  this  stupendous  monument 
of  antiquity  should  have  been  unnoticed  by  any 
traveller:  I afterwards  published  an  account  in  the 
newspapers  at  St.  LiOuis,  detailing  its  dimensions, 
describing  its  form,  position,  &c.  but  this,  which 
I thought  might  be  almost  considered  a discovery, 
attracted  no  notice:  and  yet  I stated  it  to  be  eight 
hundred  paces  in  circumference  (the  exact  size  of 
the  pyramid  of  Asychis)  and  one  hundred  feet  in 
height. — The  mounds  at  Grave  creek  and  Marietta 
are  of  the  second  or  third  class.  The  mounds  at 
St.  Louis,  at  New  Madrid,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Black  river,  are  all  larger  than  those  of 
Marietta.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
most  considerable  mounds  on  the  Mississippi  and 
on  the  Ohio;  the  greater  part  I examined  myself 
with  such  attention  as  the  short  time  I had  to  spare 
would  permit: 

1.  At  Great  creek,  below  Wheeling.  2 At  Pitts- 
burgh. 3.  At  Marietta.  4.  At  Cincinnati.  5.  At 
New  Madrid — one  of  them  350  feet  diameter  at 
the  base.  6.  Bois  Brulie  bottom,  15  miles  below 
St.  Genevieve.  7 ■ At  St.  Genevieve.  8.  Mouth  of 
the  Marameck.  9.  St.  Louis — one  with  2 stages, 
another  with.  3.  10.  Mouth  of  the  Missouri.  11.  On 
the  Cohokia  river — in  2 groups.  12.  Twenty  miles! 
below — 2 groups  also,  but  the  mounds  of  a smaller} 
size — on  the  back  of  a lake,  formerly  the  bed  of  j 
the  river.  13.  Near  Washington  (M.T)  146  feetj 
in  height.  14  At  Bator.  Rouge,  and  on  the  bayou 
Manchac— one  of  the  mounds  near  the  lake  is 
chiefly  composed  of  shells;  the  inhabitants  have 
taken  away  great  quantities  of  these  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  lime.  15.  The  mound  on  Black 
river,  of  two  stages,  with  a group  around  it. 

At  each  of  these  places  there  are  groups  of 
mounds;  and  at  each  there  probably  once  existed 
a city.  On  the  other  considerable  rivers  which  are 
tributary  to  the  O io  and  Mississippi  ir.  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  state  of  Ohio,  Indiana  territory,  &c. 
they  are  equally  numerous.  But  the  principal  city 
and  centre  of  population  was  between  the  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Illinois.  I have  been 
informed  that  in  the  plains  between  the  Arkansa 
and  St.  Francis,  they  are  numerous  and  some  very 
large.  They  resemble  the  Teocalli,  in  these  im- 
portant features,  1.  In  their  positions  the  cardinal 
points  are  observed  with  considerable  accuracy  2.  j 
The  largi-r  mounds  have  several  stages.  3.  In 
every  groupe  there  are  two  mounds  much  larger! 
than  the  others.  4.  The  smaller  mounds  are  placed 
around  symmetrically.  A closer  examination  would 
show  a resemblance  in  other  particulars.  It  is 
doubted  by  Humboldt  whether  advantage  had  not 
been  taken  of  some  natural  rise,  in  the  formation 
of  the  pyramid  o f Cholula;  with  respect  to  the 
mound  of  Cohokia  there  cun  be  no  doub:  , for  ii 

*See  ti  e chapter  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Valley 
of  the* Mississippi,  in  the  ‘views  of  Louisiana,*  by 
the  author  of  this  msiBoir,  p.  181,  Pittsburgh 
edition,  1814. 


stands  in  the  midst  of  alluvium,  and  there  is  no 
natural  hill  nearer  than  two  miles.* 

Such  are  the  appearances  of  antiquity  in  the 
western  country,  which  1 consider  as  furnishing 
proof  of  an  ancient  and  numerous  population.  The 
resemblance  to  those  of  New  Spain  would  render 
probable  the  existence  of  the  same  arts  and  cus- 
toms; perhaps  of  an  intercourse.  The  distance 
from  the  large  mound  on  R^d  river,  to  the  nearest 
in  New  Spain,  is  not  so  great  but  that  they  might 
be  considered  as  existing  in  the  same  country. 

From  the  description  of  the  Adoi  atorios,  as  they 
are  called,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the 
mounds  on  the  Mississippi  were  destined  for  the 
same  purposes.  Solis  tells  us,  that  every  consider- 
able place  had  a number  of  them,  upon  which  a 
kind  of  tower  was  erected,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
the  belief  of  those  who  first  visited  the  coast  of 
New  Spain,  that  they  had  been  cities  with  numerous 
steeplesr|-  from  which  circumstance  they  bestowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  their  native  country.  The  four 
great  cities  to  which  the  general  name  of  Mexico 
was  given,  contained  two  thousand  of  these  Adara- 
torios  or  Teocalli;  at  the  first  glance,  this  vast 
population,  equal  perhaps  to  London  or  Paris,  ap- 
peared to  be  crowned  with  innumerable  towers  and 
steeples.  Architecture  was  perhaps  too  much  in 
its  infancy  to  enable  them  to  build  to  any  great 
height — a mound  was  therefore  raised,  and  a build, 
ing  erected  on  the  top.  I'  was  in  this  way  the  tem- 
ple of  Belus  at  Babylon  was  erected,  and  Egyptian 
pyramids  of  the  second  class,  which  are  solid,  and 
probably  the  most  ancient.  Besides  being  places 
of  adoration,  the  Teocalli  also  served  as  fortresses; 
they  were  usually  the  last  places  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  conquered  by  Cortez  re- 
sorted, after  having  been  driven  from  every  other 
quarter.  They  were  enabled  from  the  position, 
form,  and  the  tower  on  the  top,  to  defend  them- 
selves in  these  situations  to  great  advantage.— 
Placed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  mount, 
by  gradations  above  each  other,  they  appeared  (as 
Solis  in  his  animated  style  expresses  it)  to  con- 
stitute a living  hill;  and,  at  first,  judging  only  from 
the  experience  of  their  own  wars,  they  fancied 
themselves  unassailable. 

From  the  oldest  book  extant,  the  bible,  we  see 
exemplified,  in  numerous  instances,  the  natural 
predilection  for  resorting  to  high  places,  for  the 
purpose  of  worship;  this  prevailed  amongst  all  na- 
tions, and  probably  the  first  edifice  dedicated  to 
the  Deity  was  an  elevation  of  earth,  the  next 
step  was  the  placing  a temple  on  it,  and  finally 
churches  and  mosques  were  built  with  steeples. 
Tnis  having  prevailed  in  all  countries,  may  be 
considered  as  the  dictate  of  nature.  The  most 
ancient  temples  of  the  Greeks  were  erected  on 
artificial  or  natural  elevations  of  earth;  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  almost  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
exhibit  these  remains  of  tumuli,  the  rudest,  though 
perhaps  the  most  lasting  of  human  work 4 The 
mausoleum  generally  holds  the  next  place  to  the 

*See  the  second  account  of  the  Teocalli  of  New 
Spain,  by  Humboldt,  pages  16,  41,  44,  123,  170,  &c. 
vol.  II.  New  York  edition,  1811. 

j-Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  disposed  to  lessen  every 
thing  American,  and  to  treat  with  contempt,  un- 
worthy of  a philosopher,  all  their  acts  and  advance- 
ments in  civilization,  attributes  this  to  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  Spaniards,  inflamed  with  the  spirit  of 
quixotic  adventure. 

tSee  appendix  to  Volney*s  views  of  America, 
Giark’s  travels  in  America,  8tc, 
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'temple;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  all  nations  in 
their  wars  have  made  t^e  last  stand  in  the  eriifie-s 
consecrated  to  their  gods,  and  near  to  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.  The  Adoratorios  of  New  Spain, 
like  all  works  of  the  kind,  answered  the  three 
purposes,  of  the  temple,  the  fortress,  and  the 
mausoleum.  Can  we  entertain  a doubt  but  that 
this  was  also  the  case  with  those  of  the  Mississippi? 

The  antiquity  of  these  mounds  is  certainly  very 
great;  this  is  not  inferred  from  the  growth  of  trees, 
which  prove  an  antiquity  of  a few  centuries.  Hut 
from  this  simple  reflection;  a people  capable  of 
works  requiring  so  much  1 ibor  must  be  numerous, 
and  if  numerous,  somewhat  advanced  in  the  aris; 
might  therefore  look  for  works  of  stone  or  bri^k, 
the  traces  of  which  would  remain  for  at  least  eight 
or  ten  centuries.  The  great  mctmd  of  Cohokia, 
is  evidently  constructed  with  as  much  regularity 
as  any  of  the  Teocalli  of  New  Spain,  and  was 
doubtless  cased  with  brick  or  stone,  and  crowoed 
with  buildings;  but  of  these  no  traces  remain. 
Near  the  mound  at  St  Louis,  there  are  a few  decay- 
ing  stones,  but  which  may  have  been  casually 
brought  there.  The  pyramid  of  Pupantla,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  I.  tendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  tin 
known  to  ibe  first  conquerors,  and  discovered  i 
few  years  ago,  was  still  partly  cased  with  bricks. 
We  might  be  warranted  in  considering  the  mounds 
of  the  Mississippi  more  ancient  than  the  Teocalli, 
a fact  worthy  of  notice,  although  the  stages  are 


innocent  people  that  ever  lived,  and  in  the  srts 
s much  advanced  as  were  the  ancient  Persians 
or  Egyptians;  and  not  only  in  the  arts,  hut  even  in 
the  sciences.  Was  ever  any  work  of  the  old  world 
superior  to  the  two  ro  ds  from  Quito  to  Cusco  ? 

Pardon  me,  sir,  for  troubling  you  with  this  long, 
and  perhaps  tiresome  letter,  dictated  probably  by 
the  vanity  of  personally  communicating  my  crude 
theories  to  one  who  holds  so  distinguished  a place 
in  that  temple  of  science  which  belongs  to  every 
age  and  every  country. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  I am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

H VL  BRACKEN  RIDGE. 

Baton  Rotige,  July  25  1813. 


Friends’  Memorials, 

SUBMITTED  TO  CO.NGRKSS  AT  THE  LATE  SESSION’. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  Suites , in  congress  assembled. 

The  memorial  and  petition  of  the  representatives 
of  the  religious  society  of  Friends  in  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  respectfully 
represent: 

That  your  memorialists,  viewing  with  sensa- 
tions of  deep  commiseration,  the  suffering  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  country,  arising  from  their  un- 
cultivated and  savage  mode  of  life,  have  been 
still  plain  in  some  cf  them,  the  gradations  or  steps  j engaged  for  several  years,  with  the  permission  of 
have  disappeared,  in  the  course  of  time  the  rains  the  executive,  in  attempting  to  diffuse  the  corn- 
having  washed  them  off.  The  pieces  of  obsidan  forts  of  civilization  among  some  of  those  tribes 
or  flint,  are  found  in  great,  quantities  near  them,  as  j which  are  scattered  along  our  northwestern  frnn- 
the  case  with  the  Teocalli.  Sime  might  be  I tier.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  important  under- 


startled if  I should  say  that  the  mound  of  Cohokia 
is  as  ancient  as  those  of  Egypt  ! The  Mexicans 
possessed  but  imperfect  traditions  of  the  construc- 
tion of  their  Teocalli;  their  traditions  attribute 
them  t<^  the  Toultees,  or  to  the  Olmees,  who  proba- 
bly migrated  from  the  Mississippi. 

Who  will  pretend  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to 


taking,  we  have  acquired  a knowledge  of  their 
habits,  their  sufferings,  and  their  susceptibility  of 
improvement,  which  has  increasingly  excited  our 
sympathy  and  more  deeply  interested  our  feelings. 
Under  these  impressions,  and  with  a solicitude  to 
promote  their  advancement  towards  that  condition 
in  which  the  mind  is  expanded  by  reason  and  in- 


the  antiquity  of  America — the  races  of  men  who  j struction,  and  dignified  by  the  influence  of  religion, 
have  flourished  and  disappeared — of  the  thousand  j while  the  resources  of  nature  are  rendered  sub- 
revolutions which,  like  other  parts  of  the  globe,  servient  to  the  comforts  of  the  rational  ag 
it  has  undergone?  Tne  philosophers  of  Europe,  i are  induced  respectfully  to  call  the  attei 


ent,  we 
attention  of 

congress  to  the  subject. 

From  the  habit  of  depending  on  game  for  & 
precarious  sustenance,  they  have  been  naturally 
led  to  adopt  an  itinerant  and  wandering  mode  of 
life;  and  the  continual  pressure  of  an  overwhelming 
wlute  population,  has  successfully  driven  them 
from  situations  on  which  they  might  possibly  have 
been  induced  to  form  permanent  settlements/  Thus 
the  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  involved, 
haa  been  protracted,  while  the  same  causes  have 
evidently  tended  to  the  extermination  of  the  r:<ce. 

We  are  sensible  that  the  general  government, 
by  adopting  a more  humane  and  liberal  policy,  has 
in  some  measure  counteracted  this  tendency,  and 
endeavored  to  meliorate  their  condition  by  "secur- 
ing to  them  reservations  of  land,  granting  them 
annuities,  and  by  taking  other  measures  to  pro- 
mote  their  civilization.  Bat  the  power  of  habit 
long  formed,  and  descending  from  father  to  son, 
through  a series  of  successive  generations,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  removed,  but  by  time  and  patient 
perseverance.  These  habits,  however,  are  begin- 
ning to  lose  tli eir  influence,  and  an  evident  pro- 
gress toward-;  civilization  has  been  made  b those 
tribes  to  which  our  attention  has  been  n-ore 
particularly  directed;  and  others  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  similar  assistance.  But  the  funds  wi  icU 


with  a narrowness  and  selfishness  of  mind,  have 
endeavored  to  depreciate  every  thing  which  relates 
to  it.  They  have  called  it  the  new  world,  as 
though  its  formation  was  posterior  to  the  rest  of 
the  habitable  globe.  A few  facts  suffice  to  repel 
this  idea:  the  antiquity  of  her  mountains,  the  re 
mains  of  volcanoes,  the  alluvial  tracts,  the  wearing 
away  of  cataracts,  &c.  and  the  number  of  primitive 
languages,  greater  perhaps  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  besides. 

The  use  of  letters,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
mariner’s  compass,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
of  printing,  have  produced  incalculable  changes 
in  die  old  world  I question  much  whether  be- 
fore those  periods,  comparatively  recent,  there 
existed,  or  could  exist,  nations  more  civilized  than 
the  Mexicans  or  Peruvians.  In  morals,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  their  most  enlightened  days,  were 
not  superior  to  the  Mexicans.  We  are  told  that 
these  people  sacrificed  human  beings  to  their 
Gods!  did  not  the  Romans  sacrifice  their  unfor- 
tunate prisoners  to  their  depraved  and  wicked 
pleasures,  compelling  them  to  kill  each  other  ? 

Was  the  sacrifice  of  Ephigenia,  to  obtain  a favor- 
able wind,  an  act  of  less  barbarity  than  the  sacri- 
fices by  the  Mexicans  of  their  prisoners  on  the 
altar  of  their  Gods  ? The  Peruvians  were  exempt 
from  these  crimes— perhaps  the  mildest  and  roost  1 your  memorialists  possess,  are  altogether  made- 
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quare  to  accomplish  tho-e  benevolent  purposes 
which  the  present  situation  of  those  tribes  so 
loudly  demand,  and  tor  the  accomplishment  of 
which  we  believe  the  present  an  auspicious  period. 

They  are  convinced  of  the  utility,  and  desire  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  school  education;  and  the 
scarcity  of  game  on  their  reservations,  renders  it 
indispensably  necessary  that  they  should  find  some 
other  resources,  from  which  to  draw  the  means  of 
subsistence.  But  this  resource  they  cannot  find 
in  agriculture,  without  the  application  of  more 
funds  than  have  heretofore  been  provided  for  their 
benefit. 

As  objects  of  charity — as  human  beings,  involved 
in  ignorance  and  want,  their  condition  appeals 
loudly  to  the  benevolence  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. As  the  late  proprietors  of  extensive  and 
fenile  tracts  of  country,  from  which  the  nation  is 
deriving  a vast  emolument,  and  on  which  indivi- 
duals  are  enjoying  the  bounties  of  nature,  they 
might  appeal  to  our  justice  and  liberality. 

The  fostering  hand  of  government  must  be  ex- 
tended fortheir  relief;  or,  we  apprehend,  the  greater 
portion  will  not  only  remain  in  their  present  state 
of  intellectual  darkness,  but  ere  long,  they  must 
be  reduced  to  accumulated  miseries,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  want. 

At  one  ot  their  towns,  we  have  built  them  mills, 
assisted  them  in  opening  farms,  furnishing  them 
with  farming  utensils,  and  placed  a family  of  our 
friends  among  them,  to  instruct  them  in  useful, 
domestic  arts:  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
observe  their  condition  improved,  by  their  form- 
ing habits  of  increasing  industry  and  sobriety,  and 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  in  greater  abun- 
dance. 

When  v/e  compare  the  condition  and  progressive 
State  of  improvement  of  the  tribes  which  have,  been 
thus  assisted,  wi'h  that  of  the  others,  who  are 
destitute  of  such  advantages,  we  cannot  but  de 
plore  the  lack  of  means,  to  diffuse  more  extensively, 
the  inestimable  blessing'  of  civilization. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  petition,  that  con 
gress  take  into  consideration  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  these  children  of  the  wilderness,  and  appro- 
priate funds  to  open  schools  among  them,  furnish 
them  farming  utensils,  and  other  necessary  imple- 
ments; and  thus  assist  them  in  the  prosecution  of 
those  advances  in  civilization,  which  are  essential 
to  human  happiness. 

Signed  by  direction  of  a meeting  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  religious  society  of  Friends  aforesaid, 
held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  the 
20th  of  the  11th  month,  1818, 

By  JONATHAN  TAYLOR,  clerk. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States , in  congress  assembled: 

The  memorial  of  the  representatives  of  the 
yearly  meeting  of  friends,  held  in  Baltimore,  for 
the  western  shore  of  Maryland,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  respectfully 
sheweth — 

That  your  memorialists  have  been  for  a number 
of  years  past,  erg  ged  in  endeavors  to  introduce 
amongst  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  bordering  on 
the  western  frontier  of  the  United  States,  a more 
perfect  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  of  some  of 
the  most  necessary  arts  of  civil  life,  with  the  view 
of  reclaiming  them  from  the  deplorable  situation 
to  which  they  have  been  reduced,  and  of  prepar- 
ing their  minds  for  the  influences  of  the  gospel; 
during  which  time  your  memorialists  have  had 
abundant  evidence,  in  the  progressive  improve- 


ment of  that  portion  of  these  people  to  whom  they 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  assistance,  of  the 
practicability  of  recovering  them  from  the  state  of 
barbarism  and  suffering  in  which  they  have  too 
generally  been  permiued  to  remain:  and,  whilst 
your  memorialists  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  humane  and  improving  system  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  has  also  carried  on 
amongst  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  appreciate 
the  benevolence  of  the  motives  which  have  in- 
fluenced those  efforts,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to 
state,  that  the  application  of  the  limited  means, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  employed,  has 
generally  hitherto  been  defective,  and  failed  of 
producing  the  benefits  expected  and  intended, 
from  the  admission  of  improper  persons  to  trade 
with,  or  reside  amongst  the  Indians,  the  influence 
of  whose  corrupt  examples  has,  in  many  instances, 
greatly  counteracted  and  defeated  those  efforts. 
In  this  opinion  your  memorialists  are  confirmed, 
from  the  many  years*  experience  and  observation 
which  they  have  had  in  the  course  of  their  labors 
amongst  these  people. 

Your  memorialists  are  sensible  of  the  right  the 
citizens  of  the  Uniled  States  claim,  to  hold  inter- 
course  with  the  Aborigines,  under  the  laws  re- 
gulating that  intercourse,  and  also  of  the  opinion 
which  some  entertain,  of  their  privilege  to  extend 
their  en'  erprize  in  any  and  in  every  direction  where 
rewards  appear  to  await  it;  but  your  memorialists 
can  see  nothing  to  justify  individuals  in  pursuing 
any  course,  for  their  private  emolument,  that  shall 
endanger  or  destroy  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men; 
and  if  there  be  a deficiency  in  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  which  guarantee  to  them  this  privilege,  your 
memorialists  respectfully  solicit  that  such  laws 
may  be  revised,  and  radically  amended,  and  that 
such  additions  be  made  to  the  existing  general  sys- 
tem, as  shall  best  tend  to  promote  the  safety,  im- 
provement, and  happiness  of  the  Indians. 

When  we  contemplate  the  numerous  evils  which 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  natives  of  this  continent, 
and  especially  upon  that  portion  of  it  which  we 
now  inhabit,  since  the  time  of  our  first  intercourse 
with  them,  and  that  whole  nations  of  these  people 
have  already  been  so  entirely  exterminated,  that 
no  trace  of  them  now  remains,  except  their  names; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  same  system  which 
has,  in  so  short  a space  of  time,  produced  such 
destruction,  is  still,  with  but  little  exception,  in 
full  operation,  and  must,  if  not  timely  arresed, 
sweep  from  existence  the  remaining  tribes  which 
yet  inhabit  our  country,  we  think  it  cannot  fail  to 
excite,  in  every  benevolent  mind,  deep  regret,  and 
to  awaken  a feeling  of  commiseration  and  of  tender- 
ness .owards  this  helpless  and  oppressed  part  of 
our  great  family.  It  is  a melancholy  reflection, 
thaf  these  people  have  hitherto,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  received  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  to  their  domain,  little  hut  reiterated 
wrongs  and  outrage;  instead  of  their  having  been 
united  to  us  by  acts  of  benevolence  and  kindness, 
we  have  failed  to  extend  to  them,  except  partially, 
that  liberality  and  justice  which  they  had  a natural 
right  to  claim;  and,  instead  of  recognizing  them  as 
members  of  our  common  family,  and  extending  to 
them  the  benefits  of  our  superior  knowledge  in  the 
arts,  and  our  Christian  advantages,  they  have  been 
disregarded,  and  kept  at  a distance. 

Under  these  considerations,  your  memorialists 
have  deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  respectfully,  but 
earnestly,  to  solicit  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
critical  situation  of  those  of  our  Aborigines  w,hq 
inhabit  the  western  and  north  western  frontier  of 
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the  United  States:  their  weakness  and  their  su*' 
firings  give  them  a strong  claim  upon  the  hu- 
manity and  protection  of  our  government;  and  your 
memorialists  eanestl)  entreat  that  this  may  be  so 
effectually  extended  to  them,  as  to  arrest  the 
torrent  of  destruction  which  has  so  long  been 
poured  upon  then.,  and  rescue  our  country  from 
the  reproach  of  their  fin'd  ex  notion. 


.nd  bow  soon  will  his  odors  shut  up,  and  his  beauty 
be  withered  ? 

Our  Indiana  are  manifestly  declining,  not  only 
in  numbers,  but  also  in  their  intelligence  and 
corporeal  vigor.  The  native  dignity  of  the  Ameri- 
can savage  is  fast  descending  into  the  squeamish 
ar.d  contemptible  gypsey.  But  to  whom  is  be 
indebted  for  this  ? and  to  whose  account  will 
be  charged  this  depreciation — this  overthrow  of 
original  majesty  ? The  arrearage  of  justice  due 
these  people  darkens  the  western  horizon  * The 
day  may  come  when  the  forests  will  topple  under 
he  thunder.  We  have  long  heard  its  muttering, 
and  have  seen  the  flashes.  Remains  of  victims 
scorched  by  the  blaze  are  now  in  the  desert:  their 
bones  yet  bleac1',  unburied,  in  the  wilds.  Who 
prepared  those  vindictive  elements  ? who  is  charge- 
able f r the  effects  of  their  fury  ? 1 fear  thi«  point 

remains  too  partially  considered  ! If  it  did  not, 
we  should  soon  behold  a light  in  the  north,  and 
west.  The  darkness  would  retire,  and  the  glare 
kindled  by  revenge,  would  be  succeeded  by  a light, 
pure,  rranquil  and  peaceful. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed,  I will  yet 
hope  that  justice  will  be  heard.  It  is  a principle 
some  timtfs  slow  in  its  operations,  but  always  sure. 

Sir-  Your  very  accept  able  fiivor  of  the  7 h Jamu  And  if  its  voice  be  rejected,  because  uttered  in 

ary  last,  arrived  in  the  order  of  the  mail.  The  | the  plaints  of  distress,  it  will  break  out  at  last. 


The  Indian  Nations, 

FROM  ‘‘THE  LI BllRT.  H ALL.” 

You  will  confer  a favor  by  giving  publicity  to 
the  following  extract  of  a let.er  from  the  super- 
intendant  of  Indian  affairs  at  Washington  city.  T e 
writer  shows  an  ardent  desire  to  reclaim  from 
savage  barbarism,  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  reside  within  our  western  limits.  This  is  an 
object  worthy  of  fhe  writer,  and  of  the  nation. 
The  glowing  language  and  striking  imagery  cor 
tained  in  the  letter  show,  that  Mr.  McKenney’s 
pen  pourtrayed  his  fie--  iinys. 

Weston,  f Heights  of  Georgetown,  J 

March  10, 1817- 

Rev.  John  Gamdold, 

Spring  place,  Cherokee  countv 


perusal  of  it  afforded  me  pleasure,  though  it  was 
mingled  with  pain.  It  can  never  cease  to  be  a sub- 
ject of  gratification  to  contemplate  the  efforts  of 
benevolence  in  the  wilds — far  removed  from  ihe 
more  genial  incidents  which  embellish  a d make 
life  happy.  It  is  true,  happiness  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  populous  cities  or  crowded  settlements: 
it  is  a principle  in  the  mind  Its  bi.se  is  content- 
ment, and  its  ou’works  and  adornings  are  the 
beautiful  morals  and  piety  of  the  gospel 
their  author,  is  alike  felt, 

**In  the  wide  waste,  and  in  the  city  full — 

Jind  where  he  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy 
It  is  painful,  however,  to  contemplate  flies  dness 


in  the  majesty  of  its  power  overturning  and  con- 
founding the  negligent,  the  inattentive  and  the 
cruel. 

I am  sustained  in  the  hope  that  something  will 
be  done  at  last,  on  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  have  presided  in  succession 
over  the  affairs  of  our  republic.  They  have  been, 
ail  of  them,  advocates  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  our  Indians  The  last  address  to  the 
Gop,  | congress,  by  our  late  president,  Madison,  in  which, 
in  a state  of  high  preservation,  are  those  exalted 
views  of  national  policy  with  which  he  is  sofamiliar, 
was  a recommendation  also  in  behalf  of  these  suf- 
fering people.  His  eye  could  not  c ose  on  political 


of  the  destiny  of  our  Aborigines  If  they  Ir.d  1 affairs  without taki  g a par. ing  glance  at  the  dismal 
carved  it  themselves,  there  would  be  less  cause  of  I condition  of  hp  nations  of  our  forests.  The  first 
pity:  but  they  did  not.  The  chains  they  wear  are  address  of  the  president,  Monbof.,  the  American 


not  of  their  own  forging:  they  were  prepared  and 
riveted  by  other  hands.  And  is  there  no  power 
compften  to  break  the  fetters  ? There  is,  my 
dear  sir.  It  needs  only,  to  be  exercised:  and  here 
lies  the  condemnation.  Wherefore  is  it  permitted 
to  remain  dormant  ? Ah,  my  God  ! and  shall  man 
be  forsaken  always,  in  proportion  to  the  extremity 
of  his  wants  and  sufferings  ? And  shall  distress 
be  receded  from  as  its  claims  rise  ? and  because 
of  its  magnitude  ! This,  alas  ! is  too  commonly 
the  case.  But  this  cannot  be  so  always.  Justice 
and  benevolence  must  at  last  triumph;  and  the  con- 
quest will  pervade  even  the  wilderness  But  to  be 
neglected;  uniformly , systematically  neglected  ! — who 
could  t.  dure  it  ? Who  has  not  fell  the  influence 
of  neglect  ? And  if  those  of  us  who,  surrounded 
with  ten  thousand  comforts,  are  not  oroof  against 
its  torpor , wherefore  condemn  the  Indians,  who 
are  not  only  strangers  to  attention,  but  of  whom 
scarcely  ary  body  condescends  to  think  ? Let  not 
the  untrac'ableness  of  these  unfortunate  people  or 
their  habits  be  attributed  to  any  necessity  of  their 
nature.  No — they  are  men.  But  neglect  freezes 
every  where;  and  oppression  excites  to  vengeance. 
— Civilized  blood,  in  its  most  refined  stale,  no  less 
than  the  savages,  moves  slowly  and  tends  to  re 
frigeration,  under  the  influence  of  neglect.  And 
though  i%man  in  society  belike  a flower  full  blown  in 
its  native  bedfl  still  let  him  feel  himself  neglected, 


Aristides,  wherein  are  all  those  pure  principles 
wliicn  his  heart  has  so  long  and  so  ardently  cherish- 
ed, contains  also  a reference  to  the  Indians.  He 
justly  considers  an  attention  to  their  interests  in 
the  light  of  a moral  obligation:  and  thus  it  ought  to 
be  viewed.  These  are  his  words:  With  the  Indians 

it  is  our  Durr  to  cultivate  friendly  relations,  and  to 
act  with  kindness  and  liberality  in  all  our  transactions. 
Equally  proper  is  it  to  persevere  in  our  efforts 
to  extend  to  them  tub  advantages  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

T is  gentleman,  whose  feet  have  pressed  every 
round  on  the  ladder  of  farm,  and  who  now  stands 
upon  the  Inst  and  highest,  has  endeared  himself 
to  his  countrymen,  more  especially  by  his  labors 
and  bis  virtues.  Bu  why  have  I thus  written  ? Not 
for  the  s .ke  of  distinction,  surely — for  wherever 

Mi  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer,  by  any 
means,  to  charge  the  people  of  the  western  coun- 
try with  a want  of  duty  towards  the  savages. — He 
believes,  that,  notwithstanding  the  injuries  they 
have  experienced  during  the  laie  war,  from  savage 
depredation  and  sav  .ge  cruelty,  they  would  be 
among  the  first  to  aid  in  the  civilization  of  the  In- 
dians, and  guard  by  this  policy  against  such  in- 
juries in  future.  But  the  object  is  a national  one; 
and  can  only  be  speedily  and  entirely  attained,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  general  government. 
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burned  a purer  light  than  illumined  the  course  off; 
his  immediate  predecessor  ? or  how  distinguish 
between  that  and  the  splendor  of  Mr  Jefferson’s 
career  ? Indeed  we  live  in  a most  interesting 
period.  We  behold  the  setting  radiance  of  three 
magnificent  suns !— A first,  tho*  gone  down, 
C<charms  by  the  loveliness  of  its  streaks  which  yet 
linger  in  our  horizon.”  We  behold  this — and  at 
the  same  moment  feel  the  irradiating  influence  of 
another,  now  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory— the 
whole  producing  a mingling  light  and  heat  which 
attract  universal  admiration. 

But  does  it  not  seem  strange,  that  these  sages 
should  fail  to  accomplish,  though  they  all  recom- 
mend it,  the  adoption  of  some  liberal  flaw,  by 
which  the  Aborigines  should  be  raised  from  their 
depression,  and  possessed  of  those  enjoyments 
which  God  never  designed  should  be  thus  with- 
held ? — It  is  true,  they  have  been  able  to  procure 
the  adoption  of  /mrtaa^measures,  which  have  served 
humanity;  they  have  snatched  the  Indians,  in  part, 
from  the  furnace  of  a devouring  avarice. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  An  appeal  must 
be  made  to  the  intellectual  man — but  this  cannot  be, 
without  the  elements  are  first  prepared.  They 
must  be  taught  — But  how  shall  they  learn  with 
out  teachers  ? The  period,  I trust,  is  at  hand, 
when  the  light  of  executive  influence  will  penetrate 
the  deserts  and  solitudes  of  our  country— mean 
while,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  have  enjoyed  the 
enviable  reflections  that  grow  out  of  labors  for  the 
relief  of  human  misery.  May  success  attend  you; 
and  happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next ! 

THOS.  L.  M’KENNEY. 

COPY  0F  A LETTER 

From  Thomas  L M’Kenney,  esq.  superintendant  of 
Indian  affairs,  to  col.  R M Johnson. 

Office  of  ikdias  trade,  ? 

Georgetown,  D.  C.  June  2 7.  5 

Dear  Sir— I have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.  enclosing  a circular 
from  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  “Kentucky 
Baptist  society  for  promoting  the  gospel  among 
the  Heathen;”  copies  of  which  it  is  desired  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  several  agencies  connected 
with  this  office,  accompanied  with  such  remarks 
as  may  be  most  likely  to  induce  an  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  circular. 

When  I examine  into  the  spirit  of  this  under- 
taking, which  proposes  “to  gain  permission  from 
the  Indians  of  the  different  tribes  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  to  have  three,  four,  or  more, 
children  from  a tribe,  (boys  and  girls)  brought  into 
this  country  (Kentucky)  for  education— the  child- 
ren to  be  brought,  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  at 
the  expense,  and  under  the  care  and  direction  of 
the  society— t.o  be  taught  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic;  and  in  some  cases,  where  genius  war- 
rants it,  the  higher  branches  of  literature;  to  make 
the  boys  acquainted  with  husbandry,  and  the  girls 
with  domes  ic  employment;  to  teach  such  as  possess 
mechanical  genius  the  most  useful  of  the  mechanical 
arts;  and  whert  those  children  pass  through  the 
course  of  education,  send  them  back,  accompanied 
with  teachers  of  such  of  the  tribes  as  will  receive 
them,  who  will  proceed,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  children,  to  instruct  their  other  children  at 
their  respective  towns — and  in  some  instances, 
when  the  way  opens,  to  furnish  teachers  to  open 
schools  among  them  without  waiting  for  the  child- 
ren to  be  educated;”  I say,  when  I examine  into 
the  spirit  of  this  undertaking,  recognize  in  it  the* 


benevolence  of  the  design,  and  realize  under  the 
sanctity  of  your  assurar.ee,  the  entire  honor  and 
respectability  of  the  society,  which  indeed  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  the  nobleness  of  its  views,  I am 
highly  gratified  at  the  opportunity  which  your  re- 
quest furnishes,  to  distribute,  through  the  agencies 
connected  with  this  office,  to  the  several  Indian 
tribes  having  intercourse  with  them,  the  “glad 
tidings”  contained  »n  the  circular. 

It  is  known  to  you,  that  my  duties  are  applicable 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  established  by  the 
Uni  ed  States’  government  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
A brmch  of  policy  originating  in  humanity,  and 
sanctioned  by  justice,  and  which  has,  through  its 
benevolent  interference,  and  by  means  of  the  con- 
ciliatory influence  of  the  agents  and  factors,  gone 
far  towards  producing  the  change  which  has  al- 
ready taken  nlace  in  several  of  the  tribes,  as  it 
respects  both  their  habits  and  manner  of  living. 
Although  it  has  been  my  duty  to  superintend  this 
trade,  unconnected  with  any  power  by  which  means 
might  be  applied  on  other  points  for  promoting 
civilization,  yet,  like  yourself,  sir,  I feel  great 
solicitude  for  the  sufferings  which  yet  exist  in  our 
forests;  and  which  the  trade,  however  beneficial  it 
certainly  is,  and  to  a certain  extent  can  never  un- 
associated with  other  means,  effectually  relieve. 

In  the  management  of  this  branch  of  govern- 
mental policy  a thousand  appeals  are  made  to  my 
sympathy.  The  intercourse  I have  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  carried  on  by  means  of  agencies,  has 
familiarized  me,  in  somedegree,  to  their  condition; 
and  it  is  indeed  pitiable.  Who  can  contemplate 
the  darkness  that  broods  ovfr  'he  aboriginal  mind, 
in  the  creation  of  which  he  had  no  agency,  and  not 
feel  willing  to  contribute  his  spark  towards  its 
illumination  ? I have  beheld  its  most  dismal  gloom  ? 
I have  seen  the  Indian  roll  the  pallor  of  his  eye  in 
quest  of  light,  but  in  vain;  and  I have  seen  (as  m 
the  case  of  Skenandon,  the  Oneida  chief)  the  dark- 
ness retire;  the  light  of  intelligence  beam  from 
his  countenance,  and,  passing  the  grossness  of  our 
region,  settle  with  his  hopes  on  a future  and  blessed 
state ! But  how  few,  comparatively  speaking,  have 
been  favored  like  Skenandon  ! It  was  his  destiny 
to  share  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  labors  of 
the  good  Mr.  Kirkland;  and  it  was  by  the  side  of 
his  minister  and  friend,  that  the  old  chief,  in  his 
110th  year,  desired  to  be  buried,  that  (in  his  own 
words)  “Ae  might  go  up  with  him  at  the  great  resurrec- 
tion.” x 

I am  aware  of  the  prejudice  of  men,  and  good 
men  too,  on  this  subjegt,  who,  without  any  ill  will 
towards  these  unfortunate  people,  doubtthe  practic- 
ability of  their  civilization — their  Christianization. 
But  I differ  with  such.  My  researches  have  con- 
firmed my  belief  in  the  entire  practicability  of  the 
unkerlaking.  I bottom  my  faith  on  the  efforts  that 
have  already  been  made,  as  well  before  our  inde- 
pendence as  since,  however  apparently  they  may 
have  failed  in  their  general  result. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1645,  John  Elliot,  by  his 
indefatigable  zeal,  produced  almost  an  entire  re- 
form in  the  natives  in  and  about  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. I:  fluenced  by  the  agency  of  that  good 
man,  they  abandoned  their  vagrant  habits:  built  a 
town;  enacted  laws  for  their  government;  erected 
a building  for  divine  worship,  50  feet  by  25,  and 
proved,  by  their  exemplary  conduct,  that  they  were 
not  wanting  in  capacity  for  the  higher  attainments 
of  the  Christian  character. 

In  1694,  there  resided  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  180 
Indian  families,  who,  under  the  teaching  of  this 
same  Mr.  Elliot,  demolished  their  tales  Gods  arid 
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their  altars;  abandoned  their  drunkenness,  their 
thieving,  and  became,  in  a body,  with  the  exception 
of  two  Italians,  zealous  and  faithful  Christians. — 
Indeed  the  history  of  these  times  bears  abundant 
testimony  to  the  capacity  and  aptness  of  the 
aborigines  for  the  higher  orders  of  improvement 
That  relating  to  Roxbury,  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Elizabeth  Isle,  Nantucket,  &c  &c.  will  satisfy  the 
-scruples  of  any  man  on  this  subject,  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  consult  it. 

But  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  Elliot,  and  Mayhew, 
and  Brainard,  and  Kirkland,  and  others,  are  well 
nigh  perished!  and  hence  it  is  inferred  they  never 
ripened.  This  is  incorrect:  many  hundreds,  besides 
Skenandojt,  retained  their  purity  till  they  dropped 
into  the  grave;  and  he  remained  and  braved  the 
frosts  of  sixty  winters,  after  his  change,  before  he 
was  gathered.  Have  you  not  heard  of  this  great 
man  ? 1 will  insert  an  anecdote  of  him,  which  may 

be  relied  upon  as  genuine;  and  which  will  speak 
i'or  itself,  and  the  testimony  will  not  fail  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical,  that  Indians  can  be  both 
eloquent  and  pious.  Just  before  he  died,  a friend 
calling  to  see  the  old  man,  (who  from  extreme  old 
age  had  become  blind)  he  sp'-ke  thus: 

‘•I  am  an  aged  hemlock.  The  winds  of  an  hund- 
red winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches. 
I am  dead  at  the  top.  Why  I am  yet  alive,  the 


Had  Elliot  and  his  generous  successors  adopted 
this  plan,  we  should  have  practicable  advocates 
among  the  Indian  tribes  to  this  day.  But  convey- 
ing their  doctrines  to  the  Indians  in  the  native 
languages  of  these  people,  they  become  dependent 
upon  their  instructors  for  light — who,  like  suns  in 
he  firmament,  on  which  the  world  was  dependent, 
were  struck  at  last  from  their  orbits,  when  all  be- 
came dark  again  ! This  will  not  be  the  result  of 
the  present  undertaking.  The  “Kentucky  B ptist 
society”  will  set  out  on  the  principle  of  accumulat- 
ing and  multiplying  lights,  with  a view  to  a g ne« 
ral  illumination  of  the  darkness  of  the  American 
wilds.  Every  Indian  that  may  he  taught  will  be  a 
st»r  in  he  firmament,  whose  uniied  influence  may 
serve  to  guide,  afi.er  the  principal  luminaries  shall 
have  sunk  below  the  horizon.  A work,  commenced 
under  such  auspices,  will  be  co .existent  with  the 
demands  of  the  sufferers,  on  whose  account,  and 
for  whose  benefit,  it  is  commenced.  It  is,  indeed, 
gratifying  to  witness  the  spirit  of  reformation 
operating,  as  well  among  the  Indians  themselves,  as 
upon  those  who  design  to  assist  them — and  too  see 
also  different  denominations  of  Christians  prompted 
by  the  same  laudable  zeal,  in  behalf  of  the  same 
sufferers. 

I have  conversed  with  the  principal  men  of  the 
Upper  Creeks:  they  manifest  a deep  solicitude  on 
great  g od  spirit  only  knows.  Pray  to  my  Jesus  | the  subject  of  having  their  children  educated, 
that  I rnay  wait  with  patience  my  appointed  time  These  people  have  but  few  if  any  advantages  of 
to  die.”  this  sort.  I have  recently  seen  and  conversed  with 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  major  Walker,  a leading  man  in  the  Cherokee  na- 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  lights  which  burned  tion.  This  tribe  begi ..  to  know  the  benefi's  result- 
so  bright  in  those  days.  The  teachers  first  learned,  j ing  from  instruction;  and  schools  are  sought  after 
and  then  taught  their  lessons  in  the  Indian  tongue,  j and  encouraged.  This  man  was  anxious,  by  the 
so  that  when  the  teachers  died,  the  means  of  in- ; sale  of  lands,  or  by  the  concentration  of  several 
struction  ceased.  Other  causes  are  to  be  found  in  years  annuities,  or  by  any  other  means  that  might 
the  pestilence  which  swept  off  thousands;  in  the  j be  devised,  to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  public 
French  war,  (the  war  I mean  of  ’56,)  in  which  many  schools.  His  heart  is  set  upon  the  work — and  a few 
were  slain,  whilst  others  returned  home,  fallen  jdays  ago  I received  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Moses 
from  their  attainments,  contaminated  and  diseased  Crume,  on  the  subject  of  Indian  reform.  This  gen- 
— and  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Those  were  tleman  was  appointed  to  preside  in  the  Miami  dis- 
the  causes  that  swept  away  the  monuments  that  I trict,  by  the  last  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist 
had  been  erected  in  support  of  the  practicability  j Episcopal  church;  and  it  became  part  of  his  duty, 
of  aboriginal  reform,  leaving  only  the  history  of  by  the  directions  of  that  body,  to  make  arrange 


those  times  to  furnish  the  evidence  of  their  once 
having  existed — and  this  is  not  generally  consulted. 
Those  noble  and  generous  efforts  are  known  to 
have  been  made — and  some  have  informed  them- 
selves of  the  success  that  attended  them — but 
these  labors,  and  their  results,  are  well  nigh  passed 
away;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  Indians  are  incapable 
of  reformation,  though  it  is  notorious  that  but  few 
efforts  of  a similar  character  have  been  since  at- 
tempted, and  these  being  solitary,  and  unaided  by 
the  support  which  is  essential  to  their  success,  the 
Indians  yet  linger  under  the  pressure  of  their 
wrongs  and  their  sufferings. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  “Kentucky  Baptist  so- 
ciety,” and  the  arrangements  it  has  made  to  secure 
its  execution,  appear  to  me  to  promise  much  to- 
wards the  removal  of  the  desolation  in  which  the 
aborigines  are  involved. 

In  the  first  place  l am  decidedly  of  opinion,  as 
well  from  the  experience  which  has  been  had,  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  there  can  be  no 
radical  and  general  renovation  in  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  without  the  aid  of  schools  of  in 
strudion.  It  is  by  this  means  they  will  be  qualified 
to  receive  and  distribute  the  principles  bv  which 
civilized  man  is  influenced,  whether  they  relate  to 
Society,  government  or  religion;  and  without  which 
they  can  never  attain  to  any  adequate  knowledge 
of  either. 


ments  with  the  friendly  tribes  of  Indians  within 
the  agency  of  John  Johnson,  esq.  of  Piqna  town, 
for  opening  schools  of  instruction  among  them,  and 
also  to  establish  a mission.  The  teacher  to  be 
both  a preacher  and  missionary,  under  the  super- 
intendancy of  the  Ohio  conference,  and  the  presid- 
ing elder  of  that  district.  In  conformity  with  his 
instructions,  Mr.  Crume  proceeded  to  open  his 
mission  to  the  principal  men  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  agen- 
cy, and  was  received  in  a manner  highly  flattering 
to  his  hopes.  They  answered  him  with  their  thanks 
for  the  talk  he  has  made  them;  believed  it  was 
every  word  very  good;  assured  him  of  their  love, 
arid  of  their  belief  that  he  was  a man  of  God. 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  already  determined  to 
send  their  children  generally;  whilst  others,  the 
Shavmnese  for  example,  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
offer  without  dissention. 

I cannot  withhold  my  recommendation  to  the 
“Kentucky  Baptist  society”  of  the  efforts  of  this 
minister;  nor  deny  myself  on  this  occasion  the 
pleasure  of  pronouncing  upon  his  merits.  It  is 
due  to  him,  to  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  to  the  conference  who,  with  a design  so  laud- 
able, assigned  to  him  an  undertaking  so  arduous. 
At  Spring  Place,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  the 
Rev.  John  Gambold  is  aiding  in  this  generous 
work.  This  excellent  man,  who  is  a member  of 
the  Moravian  society,  has  been  for  some  time 
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engaged  in  teachin  g the  Cherokee  children.  His' 
labors  have  been  but  partially  rewarded,  owing-  to 
the  narrowness  of  bis  resources,  which  alone  pre- 
vents him  from  a more  extensive  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work.  Still  he  has  been  measur- 
ably rewarded.  His  toils  have  not  been  expended 
in  vain,  nor  are  his  hopes  withered.  There  are 
other  establishments  of  which  you  will  be  inform- 
ed, no  doubt,  by  the  agents,  in  compliance  with  so 
much  of  the  “circular”  as  relates  to  this  branch  of 
information. 

I contemplate  with  much  pleasure  these  signs  of 
the  times;  and  surely  when  the  subject  is  viewed 
in  its  true  light — its  importance  considered,  whe- 
ther it  relates  to  our  border  neighbors  or  ourselves 
-—and  its  advantages  weighed,  every  American, 
Who  relishes  the  enjoyments  which  result  from 
civilization,  will  be  anxious  to  extend  them  to  men 
having  souls  like  ourselves,  and  who  like  us,  are 
destined  to  run  the  circle  of  the  same  eternity;  but 
who,  to  this  hour  (as  a body)  look  upon  the  future 
amidst  “clouds  and  darkness;”  and  whose  felicity, 
even  in  this  life,  is  constituted  of  ingredients  of 
which  want,  and  sorrow , and  despair , form  the  prin- 
cipal parts. 

My  most  cordial  wishes  for  suocess  accompany 
the  efforts  of  the  “Kentucky  Baptist  society,”  and 
all  others  who  may  direct  their  attention  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  generous  work  in  which 
that  society  is  about  to  engage;  and  I beg  the  favor 
of  you,  sir,  to  assure  the  members  of  my  co-operat- 
ing disposition  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  our  aborigines;  and  that  so 
far  a9  I may  be  able,  by  a practical  application  of  it, 
to  make  it  useful,  it  is  at  their  service. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
THO.  L.  M’KENNEY. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

Gentlemen: — The  friends  of  humanity  rejoice  in 
the  friendly  interest  which  you  take  in  the  welfare 
of  our  aborigines,  and  hail  it  as  one  of  the  propitious 
omens  which  distinguish  the  present  period.  The 
two  following  letters  were  written  by  two  distin- 
guished  Indian  chiefs,  and  were  received  only  a 
short  time  since.  T-he  first  is  from  the  well  known 
Christian  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  whose  rank  is 
second,  and  whose  influence  is  justly  regarded  as 
first , in  his  nation.  The  sketch  which  he  has  given 
of  the  improvement  of  the  Cherokees  will  show  the 
world  in  what  manner  the  natives  regard  the  hu- 
mane efforts  of  our  government  to  civilize  them, 
and  the  result  of  those  efforts:  and  is  probably 
the  first  account  which  ever  proceeded  from  an 
aboriginal  hand. 

The  second  letter  is  from  David  Folsom,  a half 
breed  chief,  of  distinction,  in  the  Choctaw  nation. 
His  name  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  last 
treaty  entered  into  between  our  government  and 
that  tribe.  This  Indian  the  writer  knows  from 
personal  acquaintance  to  be  an  industrious,  a civiliz- 
ed, and  successful  farmer.  All  who  have  travelled 
through  the  Choctaw  tribe,  from  Tennessee  to 
Natchez,  will  recollect  him  as  keeping  one  of  the 
best  houses  of  entertainment  on  their  way — as  a 
kind,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  man.  The  school 
he  alludes  to  is  that  now  commenced  by  the  Ameri- 
can board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions, 
and  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  that 
distinguished  Indian  missionary,  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Kingsbury,  who  has  already  made  a most  interest- 
ing and  successful  establishment  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  the  same  as  that  described  by  gen.  Calvin 
Jones,  and  patronized  by  the  government.  These 


institutions  are  conducted  upon  a new  plan , and  rft 
a more  liberal  scale  than  any  which  have  ever  be- 
fore been  made.  Their  success  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a complete  revolution  in  the  public  sentiment 
relative  to  the  practicability  of  Indian  improve- 
ment. Yours,  A.  SUBSCRIBER. 

No.  1. 

CheroRee  nation,  jolt  20,  1818. 
Sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  aboriginal  Cherokees, 

The  great  arul  good  Washington  said  to  the 
Cherokees,  as  you  now  find  the  game  growing 
scarce,  and  when  you  cannot  meet  a deer  to  kill, 
you  will  remain  hungry  and  naked,  and,  without 
other  implements  than  the  hoe  to  till  the  ground, 
you  will  continue  to  raise  scanty  crops  of  corn — 
hence  you  are  exposed  to  suffer  from  hunger,  and 
as  the  game  are  lessening  in  numbers,  more  and 
more,  these  sufferings  will  increase  ani  how  are 
you  to  provide  against  them;  and  said,  listen  to  my 
words:  Some  of  you  already  experience  the  ad- 

vantage of  keeping  cattle  and  hogs;  let  all  keep 
them,  and  increase  their  numbers,  &c. 

Such  wras  the  language  held  out  to  the  Chero- 
kees, which  object  had  directed  t'>o  steps  of  our 
former  agent,  S'las  Dinsmore,  who  seated  himself 
in  the  centre  of  the  nation,  and  held  out  to  the 
Cherokee  warriors  the  plough,  the  axe,  and  the 
mattock,  with  the  pledge  of  the  olive-branch  over 
the  land;  encouraging  them  to  cultivate  and  raise 
corn,  cotton,  and  stock  on  the  land;  and  stimulating 
the  female,  in  the  language  of  a brother,  with 
wheels,  cards,  and  the  loom,  to  spin  and  weave 
their  own  clothing.  Yet  such  sudden  changes  of 
habits  and  pursuits  were  productive  of  jealousies 
— which  were  indeed  natural — but  these  jealousies 
subsided,  with  the  advantages  to  the  individuals 
who  had  made  first  trial  of  the  advices  given  them. 

Such  was  the  inducement  which  was  held  out  to 
the  Cherokees,  that  made  it  necessary  to  mature 
its  advantages,  before  it  could  be  perceptible;  and 
in  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  years  they  began  to  use 
some  more  industry  in  families,  of  raising  cotton, 
for  there  was  only  two  or  three  wheels  and  cards, 
and  no  loom,  in  the  nation,  when  these  encourage- 
ments were  brought  forward  in  our  council,  and  to 
change  to  the  habits  and  pursuits  which  had  been 
recommended  to  them;  they  began  to  move,  to 
separate  farms  from  the  towns;  still  the  towns 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  those  persons  who  had  so 
separated  themselves  from  the  community  to  which 
they  belonged.  Seventeen  years  have  passed  since 
the  Cherokees  have  begun  to  dispose  themselves 
m separate  families  over  the  country  which 
pertain  to  them,  between  the  waters  of  Tennessee 
and  Chattahouchee  rivers,  and  in  some  iustances 
have  gone  over  these  rivers. 

Considerable  advances  have  been  made  by  the 
Cherokees,  since  they  have  settled  on  separate 
farms,  in  agriculture,  and  their  own  clothing,  and 
raising  stock,  and  these  advances  have  been  more 
or  less  beneficial  in  the  circumscribing  our  limits 
by  the  sale  of  our  lands,  and  the  game  less  sought 
after  now,  than  a few  years  back,  as  they  begin  to 
find  that  the  products  of  the  earth  and  labor  are  the 
sure  pledges  of  independence,  &c. 

Numbers  of  private  schools  are  kept,  in  different 
parts  of  the  nation,  and  charitable  schools  are  estab- 
li9hed  to  educate  the  Cherokee  youths  which  will 
promote  their  civilization  and  Christianization  in  a 
high  degree,  8tc. 

Such  are  the  habits  of  the  Cherokees,  and  their 
pursuits,  which  are  still  inhabiting  on  the  lands 
of  their  forefathers,  which  abounded  with  plenty 
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of  all  kinds  of  game  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Bet 
it  seems  now  to  be  getting  dark  h .re,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  Cherokees  will  find  plenty  of  the  old 
light  and  game,  by  going  seven  hundred  miles  over 
into  the  Arkansas  country.  Besides  number*  ~c 
families  (especially  females)  are  alarmed,  i 
thunderstruck  at  the  thoughts  of  going  over  on  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi;  especially  the  alarm  set  up 
by  the  emigrant  Cherokees  and  other  emissaries, 
beating  for  general  removal,  or  reserves  to  those 
that  stay— from  these,  and  other  accounts,  receiv 
ed  lately  from  the  Arkansas  country,  of  the  deaths 
of  four  children  out  of  one  family,  that  left  this 
country  last  fall,  which  indeed  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  from  the  badness  of  the  water,  in  comparison 
to  which  they  had  been  used  here.  Besides  these 
which  have  been  mentioned  last,  it  makes  it  still 
more  alarming  to  the  female  who  wishes  to  stay 
here,  as  the  emigrant  Cherokees  are  trying  to  force 
their  relative  females  from  their  husbands,  w ho  do 
not  wish  to  go  over  the  Mississippi  with  them. 
Such  proceedings  as  is  stated,  is  calculated  to 
afflict  the  mind  whethti*  of  the  white*  or  red  peo- 
ple. 

Having  endeavored  to  give  a sketch  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  first  progress  of  the  Cherokees  towards 
civilization,  and  their  habits  and  pursuits  to  the 
present  period,  although  it  is  imperfectly  done,  yet 
the  circumstances  leading  to  them  may  be  relied 
on,  as  facts.  But  the  writer  dare  not  meddle  with 
the  future,  which  belongs  to  the  God  of  power  and 
wisdom,  to  direct  the  destinies  of  nations. 

By  Aboriginal  Cherokee. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  letter  another  was 
written  by  the  same  hand,  to  a friend,  from  which 
the  following  extract  is  taken. 
uJSfu  Friend  and  Brother : 


pie  of  the  nation,  have  still  hunted  for  g*.me,  and 
hey  have,  in  a manner,  come  to  be  in  want.  But, 
1 know  that  your  wish  is  pure  and  love,  and  good, 
lor  this  nation:  and,  therefor',  I have  been  talking 
to  my  people,  and  have  advised  them  for  the  best, 
turn  their  attention  to  industry,  and  farming,  and 
lay  our  hunting  aside.  And  here  is  one  point  of 
great  work,  is  just  come  to  hand,  before  us,  which 
is  the  establishment  of  a school;  and  the  Choctaws 
appear  to  be  well  pie  used. 

I thank  you  for  the  good,  and  love  you  have,  and 
what  you  have  already  done  for  my  nation. 

1 wish  you  great  happiness. 

I am  your  true  friend,  till  death, 

DAVID  FOLSOM. 

N.  B.  You  will  excuse  my  bad  writing,  as  I did 
inform  you,  that  1 had  only  six  months  schooling. 

In  the  year  1809,  col.  R.  J.  Meigs  completed  a 
statistical  table  for  the  Cherokee  nation,  exhibiting 
a view  of  their  population,  and  of  their  improve- 
ments in  the  useful  arts,  and  of  tbeir  property  ac- 
quired under  the  fostering  hand  of  government, 
which  has  principally  been  done  since  the  year 
1796. 

The  following  gives  the  result  of  that  table. 


“Although  separated  by  far  distant  and  distinct  Swine 


Cherokee  males 

Do.  females 

Total  Cherokees 
Negro  slaves 
White  inhabitants 


Horses 
Black  cattle 
Sheep 


6,116 

6.279 

12,395 

583 

341 

13,319 


family  of  the  human  race,  yet,  but  one  flesh.  It 
will  be  the  greatest  comfort  and  joy  of  my  life,  to 
hear  of  your  welfare  in  the  service  of  the  all-atoning 
master,  who  will  prosper  thy  labors  among  the  red 
men  of  America,  that  they  may  come  to  the  tree 
of  life,  and  drink  the  healing  stream  when  thirsty, 
and  that  they  may  sing  the  song  of  redeeming  love 
of  God  their  Saviour." 


Extract  of  a letter  written  to  the  same  person  by 
David  Folsom,  a distinguished  half  breed  chief, 
of  the  Choctaw  nation,  dated 
Choctaw  rat xosr,  pigeor  roost,  jolt  16,  1818. 

My  Dear  Friend; 

I have  no  news  to  inform  you  at  present,  in  the 
regard  of  my  nation,  as  we' have  had  no  council 
since  you  left  here.  But  I know,  and  all  I can  say 
for  my  nation,  they  are  a people  much  in  need  for 
help  and  instruction;  and  we  look  up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  instruction,  and 
which  1 do  know,  the  establishment  of  this  school 
will  be  the  means  of  the  greatest  work  ever  been 
done  for  this  nation.  Our  hunting  are  done  for 
this  many  years  back;  and  for  wanting  good  father 
and  good  council,  that  the  general  run  of  the  peo 


6,519 

Grist  mills 

13 

19,165 

Saw  mills 

3 

1,037 

Saltpetre  works 

2 

19,778 

Powder  mill 

1 

1,572 

Silver  smiths 

49 

429 

Schools 

5 

567 

30 

Children  at  school 

94 

Spinning-wheels 
Looms 
Ploughs 
Waggons 

And  may  be  added  the  school  at  Brainerd,  begun 
by  the  rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  containing  sixty  child' 
ren. 


*AUuding  to  such  white  persons  as  have  married 
into  the  tribe.  The  obligation  to  filial  obedience 
is  considered,  among  the  Cherokees,  as  paramount 
to  every  other.  So,  whenever  the  parents  remove, 
their  children  must  follow,  whether  married  or  un- 
married.  Of  course,  the  difference  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  among  the  Cherokees,  on  the  subject 
of  emigrating  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  must 
be  attended  with  many  distressing  circumstances 
of  this  kind. 

6ur.  to  Vol,  XVI. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CHEROKEE  SCHOOLS. 
Communicated  by  gen.  Calvin  Jones , to  the  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  Register. 

As  the  notice  which  you  have  published  of  the 
schools  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  from  the  imperfect 
hints  furnished  in  conversation,  seems  to  have  been 
well  received  and  to  have  excited  interest,  I very 
readily  comply  with  your  request  to  give  a more 
circumstantial  account  of  those  schools,  and  of  the 
prospect  they  afford  of  civilization  to  a nation  that 
has  enlisted  all  my  sympathies  in  its  favor:  and  I 
am  much  gratified  to  learn  that  your  views  and 
sentiments  on  this  subject  are  so  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own. 

1 must  premise,  that  when  I visited  the  Cnerokee 
nation  lately  l had  no  predilections  in  its  favor.  I 
had  known  something  of  two  tribe*  of  Indians,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  civilize  one  of  them  had  been 
unavailing,  and  had  every  where  seen  the  various 
tribes  recede  and  melt  away  at  the  approach  of  the 
whitepeople.  I had  always  believed  the  enthusiastic 
zeal  of  good  men  led  them  to  ex,  cot  hun  an  means 
would  effect  what  had  been  denied  by  an  interdict 
of  nature;  that  there  were  physical  as  well  as  moral 
causes  which  would  for  ever  prevent  the  civiliza- 
tion of  these  savages  until  the  cap'.bilities  of  their 
minds  were  improved,  matured  and  perfected  by 
the  long  continued  existence  of  their  race  and 
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species.  But  I have  seen  the  nation,  and  have 
vitnessed  the  success  of  the  attempts  which  are 
making-  to  instruct  and  humanize  them,  and  am  no 
longer  sceptical.  I renounce  my  Darwinian  error. 
I firmly  believe,  if  the  efforts  now  making  are  duly 
seconded,  the  little  that  remains  of  a brave  and 
unfortunate  nation  will  be  rescued  from  barbarism, 
suffering,  and  utter  annihilation. 

Heretofore  there  seems  to  have  been  more  zeal 
for  Christianity  than  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  employed  in  missionary  labors* 
Little  is  to  be  expected  from  preaching  abstruse 
doctrines  to  men  who  have  never  been  taught  the 
Exercise  of  their  thinking  faculties.  The  Ameri 
can  board  of  foreign  missions  have  profited  by  past 
experience;  they  have  anatomised  the  mind,  and 
know  its  properties  and  structure;  they  have  learn- 
ed,  (to  borrow  the  expression  of  the  poet)  that 
the  twig  must  be  bent  to  give  fashion  to  the  tree. 

The  first  school  in  the  Cherokee  nation  was 
founded  by  the  Moravian  society,  of  Salem,  in 
North  Carolina,  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
been  continued  without  interruption,  but  on  s 
limited  scale,  ever  since.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gambold 
is  the  present  missionary.  He  is  a plain,  worthy 
man,  and  supports  bis  family  chiefly  by  the  labor 
of  his  own  hands,  while  his  wife  instructs  ten  ®r 
twelve  Indian  children.— On  the  Sabbath  Mr.  G. 
preaches.  Charles  Hicks,  the  second  man  nominally 
in  the  nation,  but  in  influence  the  first,  is  a member 
of  his  church,  and  is  reputed  an  enlightened  and 
devout  Christian,  who  does  honor  to  his  profession. 

But  the  most  considerable  school  is  at  Chick- 
amaugh  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Ameri 
can  board  of  foreign  missions.  Its  first  instructor 
was  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  who  went  into  the 
nation  three  years  ago,  and  left  it,  last  winter  to 
found  a school  among  the  Choctaws.  It  is  due, 
however,  to  the  distinguished  merit  of  the  Rev. 
Gideon  Blackburn,  of  Tennessee,  to  state  here,  that 
lie  was  the  pioneer  in  this  business,  having,  by  his 
individual  exertions,  maintained  a school  taught 
by  himself,  in  that  part  of  the  nation,  many  years 
ago;  which,  however,  the  difficulty  of  subsisting, 
and  much  unfounded  obloquy  thrown  upon  his  con- 
duct  and  motives,  made  it  expedient  for  him  to 
abandon. 

The  present  head  of  the  mission  is  the  Rev. 
Hard  Hoyt,  a venerable,  pious,  sensible,  and  dis- 
creet man,  who  with  his  wife  and  six  interesting 
children,  left  the  pleasant  valley  of  Wyoming,  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  encounter  the  difficulties  and 
endure  the  privations  of  a wilderness,  with  the 
single  view  of  extending  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  among  the  Cherokeeg.  The 
teacher  of  the  school  is  Mr.  William  Chamberlain, 
of  Vermont.  The  steward  and  manager,  Mr.  Moody 
Hall,  of  New-York,  and  there  are  two  young  men 
learning  the  Cherokee  language  with  a view  to  in- 
crease the  utility  of  their  labors,  Daniel  S.  Beatrick 
and  b Long. 

This  institution  is  very  creditably  patronized  by 
government.  The  expenses  of  the  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  families  attached  to  the 
mission,  of  the  Indian  pupils  and  of  the  school,  are 
defrayed  by  col.  Meigs,  the  Indian  agent,  who 
furnishes,  at  the  charge  of  the  government,  all  the 
requisite  implements  of  husbandry.  A fertile  tract 
of  land  is  loaned  to  the  missionaries  so  long  as 
their  institution  exists,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  lessening  the  burthen  of  expense  upon 
the  board  of  missions,  and  of  initiating  the  Indian 
yquth  into  the  principles  anil  practice  of  agricul- 
ture. 


The  school  is  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  plan 
and  consists  of  53  scholars,  of  whom  49  are  Indians 
I spent  a day  in  the  school,  taught  and  heard  every 
one  of  the  classes  myself,  and  I declare  that  I never 
saw  a better  regulated  school,  or  scholars  of  more 
promising  dispositions  and  talents.  They  were 
quick  of  apprehension,  retentive  in  memory,  docile 
and  affectionate.  The  greater  number  of  the 
scholars  were  between  8 and  12  years  of  age:  a few 
were  16,  and  one,  I think,  was  18.  This  last  was 
a young  woman  of  much  merit;  she  read  well,  con- 
versed sensibly,  was  grave,  dignified  and  graceful 
in  her  manners,  handsome  in  her  person,  and  would 
be  an  ornament  to  almost  any  society.  I was  told 
that  at  their  female  society  meetings,  when  asked 
to  pray,  she  always  unhesitatingly  did  so,  and  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  fervid  and  eloquent;  her  name 
is  Katharine  Brown.  Not  four  years  ago  sbe  wore 
the  dress,  spoke  the  language,  and  had  the  man- 
ners of  her  nation.  Lydia  Lowry,  Alice  Wilson, 
and  Peggy  Wolf,  three  other  Indian  girls  that  I 
recollect,  of  less  mature  ;Tge,  were  good  scholars 
»nd  genteel  and  agreeable  in  their  manners.  Ed- 
ward, a brother  of  K itharine  Brown’s,  and  to®  many 
other  boys  to  be  enumerated,  would  for  their  open, 
manly  countenances,  correct  manners,  and  decent 
school  acquirements,  obtain  respect  and  considera- 
tion in  any  community. 

The  school  is  opened  and  closed  by  prayer,  and 
all  the  scholars  join  in  singing  hymns.  Those  who 
merit  them  receive,  as  rewards,  daily  and  twice  a 
day,  for  ** Punctual  attendance “ Behaviour and 
“ Diligence ” cards  or  tickets,  with  the  initial  letters 
of  those  words  printed  on  them,  which  are  valued 
at  half  a cent,  a cent,  and  three  half  cents.  These 
are  current  money,  and  are  received  in  payment 
for  knives,  books,  or  whatever  else  they  wish  to 
purchase.  For  damaging  slates,  losing  pencils 
negligencies,  &e.  &c.  they  are  sometimes  fined  m 
tickets.  The  children  value  these  tickets  highly, 
both  for  the  honor  which  the  number  of  them  con- 
fers, and  the  substantial  profit  they  afford. 

All  the  scholars  live  at  the  mission  house,  where 
they  are  both  clothed  and  fed  gratuitously,  unless 
their  parents  choose  to  pay  the  expense,  which  is 
not  often  the  case.  Besides  the  literary,  religious, 
and  moral  instruction  which  they  receive,  they  are 
taught  practical  farming,  and  are  initialed  into 
habits  of  industry,  an  art  and  virtue  unknown  among 
savages.  They  eat  in  a spacious  hall  attached 
to  the  rear  of  the  mansion  house,  the  girls  at  one 
table  and  the  boys  at  another,  at  which  the  pastor, 
teacher,  and  the  ladies  of  the  family  preside.  The 
order  and  decency  observed  at  their  meals  equally 
surprised  and  pleased  me.  The  boys  occupy  several 
detached  cabins  as  lodging  rooms,  which  form  the 
right  wing  of  the  mission  house.  Thegirls  a spacious 
one  on  the  left,  where  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hoyt.  They  sit  and  work  in  the 
main  building,  where  they  form  busy,  interesting, 
and  pleasing  groups,  around  some  of  the  ladies  of 
the  family. 

What  is  learned  in  the  school  room  is  not  the 
most  considerable,  nor,  considering  the  situation 
of  the  nation,  the  most  important  part  of  their 
education.  They  are  made  practical  farmers  under 
the  direction  of  an  excellent  manager  by  which 
means  they  give  direct  support  to  the  institution, 
and  procure  important  advantages  to  themselves. 

Every  Monday  morning  the  labors  for  the  week 
are  assigned  to  each,  the  boys  being  mustered  be- 
fore the  house,  and  the  girls  assembled  within  it. 
The  former,  according  to  their  employments,  are 
denominated  hoe-boys , axe-boys , plough  boys,  &c. 
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and  amon^  the  latter  are  divided  the  duties  of. 
Carding,  spinning,  cooking,  and  house  work,  and 
making  and  mending  the  garments  of  the  scholars. 
Every  morning  of  the  week  afterwards  the  boys  are 
summoned  into  line  by  the  sound  of  a whistle. 
After  the  roll  is  called,  the  classes  are  designated 
by  naming  their  avocations,  when  the  members  of 
each  break  out  of  the  ranks  at  once,  and  enter  up- 
on their  second  employments  with  great  spirit  and 
alacrity.  They  remain  in  school  six  hours  a day, 
and  work  four  or  five.  I went  round  tovkit  them 
at  their  several  labors  in  the  wood  and  in  the  field, 
and  found  them  every  where  busy  and  cheerful 
They  seemed  by  their  manner  to  require  no  other 
recreation.  A prudent,  well  regulated  system  of 
moral  discipline  appeared  completely  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  every  kind  of  corporeal  punish- 
ment or  physical  coercion.  The  utmost  harmony 
reigned  throughout.  Neither  idleness  nor  games 
gave  them  occasion  for  feuds  or  dissentions.  Their 
affection  for  their  teachers  seemed  to  be  unbound- 
ed. I have  seen  the  boys,  by  half  dozens,  surround 
Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  came  in  fatigued,  clasp 
him  round  the  neck  and  arm®,  all  eager  to  tell  or 
ask  something  and  engage  his  attention:  and  when 
he  had  good  hutnoredly  shaken  off  one  set,  he 
would  be  immediately  surrounded  by  another, 
clamorous  as  blackbirds.  A command,  however, 
would  always  reduce  them  instantly  to  order  and 
place.  Play  is  occasionally  allowed.  One  boy  will 
throw  up  a gourd  or  shingle,  which  will  come  to 
the  ground  with  a dozen  arrows  sticking  to  it.! 
Bathing  in  the  fine  clear  stream  of  Chickamaugh  i> 
permitted  twice  a week.  Indeed  an  Indian  would 
not  dispense  with  this,  for  they  are  scrupulously 
attentive  to  cleanliness.  An  Indian  child  runs  into 
the  water  as  naturally  as  a duck.  I have  seen  their 
(particularly  in  the  Chickasaw  country)  scarce  six 
years  old,  up  to  their  chins  in  the  stream  of  a bold 
creek  Col.  Meigs,  tht>  Indian  agent,  asked  a 
Cherokee  girl  why  she  did  not  marry  a white  man 
who  paid  his  addresses  to  her.  She  replied,  that 
she  could  not  endure  white  men,  they  were  so  dirty, 
never,  as  she  understood,  bathing  in  creeks  as  the 
red  people  did. 

I have  seen  the  girls  at  their  several  employ- 
men  s,  f irming  circles  round  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  f-mily,  beguiling  the  time  by  singing  and 
conversation,  and  seeming,  as  no  doubt  they  really 
were,  very  happy.  The  white  children  of  the 
mission  family  are  treated  in  all  respects  as  the 
Indian  children  are.  Indeed,  an  exemption  from 
any  part  of  the  routine  of  duty  and  labor  would  be 
no  favor.  To  the  Indians  this  course  is  indispens 
ably  necessary  to  their  civilization  and  future  wel- 
fare, and  l am  not  sure  but  the  plan  of  the  Chickn- 
maugh  school,  in  all  its  details,  is  the  best  that 
could  be  devised  for  children  in  any  community. 
During  the  week  of  my  visit  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
girl  (a  young  lady  I might  with  perfect  propriety 
style  her)  to  wait  at  table,  as  a part  of  the  house- 
hold labors,  and  she  performed  the  duties  with 
equal  propriety,  cheerfulness  and  grace.  It  was 
felt  to  be,  as  it  really  was,  perfectly  proper  and 
honorable,  because  it  was  a place  that  each  one  in 
turn  was  destined  to  fill,  and  no  ideas  of  servitude 
could  of  course  be  attached  to  it.  Tnis  young  wo- 
man was  the  daughter  of  a wealthy,  high  minded 
chief,  who  kept  a good  table  and  servants,  at  whose 
house  I have  been  handsomely  entertained,  and  who 
spoke  of  the  economy  of  this  school  in  terms  of  high 
commendation. 

The  Indians  are  mostly  favorable  to  the  mission. 
Mr.  Hoyt  is  fcnown  among  them  by  the  appellation 


of  the  good  man;  and  some  profess  to  love  to  hear 
the  good  book  talk,  as  they  term  reading  the  bible. 
Every  where  the  mission  family  are  treated  by  the 
Indians  with  great  respect  and  affec'ion,  and  they 
will  rarely  receive  pay  from  them  for  what  they 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  sources  of  profit,  and 
subjects  of  charge  upon  travellers.  This  is  not 
the  unmeaning  politeness  with  which  Indians  have 
been  charged.  It  is  a very  emphatic  expression  uf 
their  sense  of  the  disinterested  and  useful  labors 
of  the  missionaries.  A t a late  national  council,  two 
men  were  appointed,  as  special  safeguards  of  the 
persons  and  properties  of  the  missionaries.  A little 
circumstance  which  took  place  a few  days  before 
I was  at  the  school,  speaks  very  distinctly  the  senti- 
ments which  prevail.  An  old  Indian  woman,  who 
seemed  not  to  have  a vestige  of  civilization,  brought 
a little  savage,  her  grandson,  to  place  at  the  school. 
When  the  former  was  about  to  depart,  she  wept  s;» 
much  over  her  child,  who  cried  to  accompany  her, 
that  Mr.  Hoyt  apprehended  she  would  not  leave 
him,  and  through  an  interpreter  assured  her  that 
he  would  in  a few  days  be  reconciled  to  his  situa- 
tion. She  replied  that  she  had  no  intention  but  to 
leave  him;  that  the  parting  was  tfery  painful  to  her, 
but  she  too  well  knew  what  was  for  thechild’s  good. 
An  Indian  who  had  once  been  to  visit  the  president 
at  Washington,  told  me  that  civilization  had  made 
the  white  people  great,  but  ignorance  had  made 
the  Indians  dwindle  away  to  nothing.  Most  of  those 
with  whom  I conversed  seemed  to  feel  the  senti- 
! ment  of  patriotism  strong  in  their  bosoms,  to  de- 
plore the  fall  of  their  once  wide  extended  and 
powerful  nation,  and  to  be  anxious  that  the  little 
of  it  which  remained  should  be  saved  from  annihila- 
tion.—Who  that  himself  enjoys  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  and  the  consolations  of  religion,  and 
knows  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  these  people, 
would  withhold  a contribution  to  a purpose  so 
beneficent  and  full  of  merit  i1 

Ooe  or  two  facts  will  enahle  all  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  teachableness  of  their  disposi- 
tions, and  their  capacities  for  acquirement.  A 
wild  naked-legged  boy,  eight  years  old,  named 
Chees  quan-ee-tah,  or  A Y mng  Bird,  who  could 
apeak  nothing  bu,  Cherokee,  came  for  the  first  time 
into  the  school  on  the  day  on  which  I visited  it,  and 
I taught  him  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  but  three 
or  four  times  over,  using  so.^.e  device  to  impress 
them  more  strongly  on  the  memor),  in  one  of  which 
I was  assisted  by  a beautiful  and  sprightly  little  girl, 
who  told  me  she  was  the  black  warrior’s  daughter. 
This  was,  to  place  the  letters  OCU  together,  the 
pronounciation  of  which,  in  the  Cherokee  tongue, 
signifies  good,  which  1 made  him  understand  was 
applicable  to  him.  The  li’ tie  girl,  who  spoke  Erg. 
lish  tolerably,  in  a playful  manner,  with  a look  foil 
of  arch  simplicity,  told  me  her  mother  seldom  im- 
plied it  to  her,  but  much  oftener  a word,  of  which 
I have  now  forgotten  the  Indian,  that  signified  b id. 
At  night  the  boy  distinctly  remembered  seven  let- 
ters  of  the  alphabet. 

A little  girl  by  the  name  of  Jenny  Reece  had 
been  six  weeks  in  the  school,  and  could  spell  very 
well  in  wofds  of  three  letters  and  yet  had  never 
in  conversation  been  heard  to  utter  a word  of  Eng- 
lish. It  is  remarkable  of  the  Indians  that  when 
they  commence  expressing  their  ideas  and  wants 
in  English,  they  in  a time  surprisingly  short  speak 
it  very  distinctly.  But  they  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  speak,  until  conscious  of  their  ability  to  do  it 
well;  afraid,  I suppose,  of  drawing  upon  thfmselves 
ridicule;  and  indeed  their  first  essays  are  calculat- 
to  excite  laughter  in  many,  when  the  ardor  of 
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their  anxiety  to  be  understood  prompts  them  to 
premature  efforts.  Like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
they  piace  the  objec  before  the  agent.  I heard 
t:  is  from  a boy  anxious  to  go  to  the  store  on  mail 
day. — “S  ore  go  to  who  ? Want  some  to  me.”  It 
was  predicted,  from  their  usual  progress,  that  this 
bov  would  spe-k  correctly  in  a month. 

The  mention  of  Jenny  Reece  brings  her  father’s 
name  and  merit  before  me,  and  I hope  to  be  pardon- 
ed for  a passing  notice  of  him,  though  apparently 
very  remotely,  if  at  all  in  connection  with  the 
school.  This  man,  Charly  Reece,  was  a very  dis- 
tinguished warrior,  and  one  of  the  three  Indians 
who  at  the  battle  of  the  Horse  Shoe  swam  the  river 
in  sight  of  ihe  contending  armies,  under  showers 
of  arrows  and  bullets  and  brought  over  the  canoes 
which  contributed  so  essentially  to  the  dislodge- 
roem  and  defeat  of  the  Creek  Is'dians.  Gen  Jackson 
mentioned  him  most  honorably  in  his  despatches 
and  general  orders,  and  president  Madison  wrote 
him  a letter,  and  presented  him  with  a superbly 
mounted  rifle,  with  suitable  inscriptions.  This 
once  his  boast,  is  his  pride  no  longer.  I had  some 
conversation  with*him,  and  he  spoke  of  his  mili- 
tary exploits  with  evident  reluctance. — This  once 
haughty  warrior  is  now  a humble  and  devout  pro- 
fessor of  the  religion  of  Jesus. — The  wild  hunter, 
who  could  not  endure  the  restraints  of  home  and 
but  one  wife,  is  now  the  industrious  and  prosperous 
farmer,  and  the  respectable  head  of  a happy  family. 
This  man’s  example,  the  happiness  he  has  con- 
ferred on  a wife  and  amiable  children,  is  surely 
enough  to  overturn  infidelity  in  the  heart  of 
obstinacy  itself,  and  make  the  most  heedless  anxi- 
ous to  promote  the  diffusion  of  principles,  capable 
of  such  happy  influence.  I belong  to  no  church 
or  sect,  but  l have  seen  too  much  of  the  benign 
effects  of  religion,  to  withhold  from  it  this  testi- 
monial in  its  favor.  I am  convinced  of  the  very 
great  and  essent  ial  importance  of  its  principles  and 
doctrines  to  civilization.  The  Chinese  can  make 
pots  and  the  Turks  carpets,  but  they  are  barbarians; 
and  neither  science  nor  manners  will  ever  obtain 
there,  until  the  domestic  fireside  becomes  the  place 
where  confidence  can  repose  itself,  where  the  best 
and  holiest  affections  of  our  nature  can  find  their 
solace,  and  where  the  infant  mind  will  be  formed 
under  the  influence  of  precept  and  example. — 
T ivgainy  is  at  eternal  and  irreconcilable  war  with 
civilization 

I had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  there  is  one 
certainly,  and  I believe  two  schools  in  the  nation 
supported  and  patronized  exclusively  by  the  In 
dians.  I visited  one  of  the  patrons.  He  complained 
much  of  the  moral  character  of  the  master,  and 
said  he  had  seen  him  drunk  even  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  threatened  to  dismiss  him.  This  teacher,  & 
native  of  Europe,  had  the  common  stipend  of  coun- 
try schoolmasters  allowed  him,  was  allowed  to 
cultivate  as  much  land  as  he  pleased,  and  had  a 
good  number  of  scholars,  but  the  Indians  were 
scandalized  at  his  irregularities,  and  I expect,  if 
they  faiied  to  civilize  him,  they  would,  as  they 
threatened,  discharge  him.  I neither  saw  the 
teacher  nor  his  school.  It  would  swell  this  article 
to  a size  too  great  for  a newspaper,  were  I to  speak 
of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Indians;  and 
it  would  besides  be  foreign  to  the  object  for  which 
I commenced  it.  I will  therefore  only  say  in  a few 
words,  that  I found  them  every  where  kind  and 
obliging  in  their  deportment  and  correct  in  their 
conduct;  that  in  their  houses,  and  I entered  not  a 
few,  I observed  a general  appearance  of  order  and 
neatness  that  indicated  comfort.  The  women 


v emed  very  industrious  in  various  domestic  em- 
ployments, and  the  men  much  more  so  in  their 
agricultural  pursuits  than  in  any  Indian  nation  T 
had  ever  visited.  Many  of  them  had  considerable 
plantations,  and  two  at  whose  houses  I was,  owned 
several  negroes,  and  employed  white  men  as  over- 
seers; and  all  had  horses  and  cattle.  Every  thing, 

I thought,  manifested  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  the  practicability  of  its  soon  attaining  the 
ordinary  degrees  of  perfection. 

Possibly  this  brief  exposition  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances;. new  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
Raleigh  Register,  will  excite  in  the  benevolent  a 
desire  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  these  employed 
in  this  work  of  instruction  and  of  giving  them  the 
means  of  more  extended  and  genera  usefulnes3. 
The  education  of  the  Cherokees  will  only  be  limited 
by  the  ability  to  found  and  support  schools.  I have 
no  correspondence  with  the  board  of  missions,  but 
presume  donations  to  their  treasurer  in  Boston, 
Jeremiah  Evans,  will  be  acceptable.  It  is  equally 
likely  that  the  Moravian  society  of  Salem  would 
not  refuse  benefactions,  though  they  have  never 
asked  contributions.  The  good  they  have  done 
has  been  tbeir  own,  and  it  has  been  done  without 
ostentation.  I was  told  that  plain  ready  made 
clothing  for  boys,  particularly  trowsers  and  hunt- 
ing shirts,  was  wanted.  Dr.  Strong,  of  Knoxville, 
A.  J.  Huntingdon,  of  Augusta,  S.  C Dunning,  of 
Savannah,  Doge  and  Savre,  of  New-York,  and  the 
superintendant  of  Indian  affairs,  Washington  city, 
will  remit  any  thing  to  the  mission  house  at 
Chick amaugh  that  is  committed  to  their  care.  I 
add  this  paragraph  at  the  suggestion  of  a traveller 
now  confined  in  this  city  by  sickness,  who  observed 
to  me  yesterday,  that  the  good  deeds  of  man  fell  short 
of  their  beneficent  -wishes  from  not  knowing  how  and 
where  to  dispense  of  their  liberalities. 

August  24,  1818. 

KABUIEBS  AWD  CUSTOMS  01  THE  CHEBOKEE8. 

From  the  Raleigh  Register. 

M».  Gales — The  articles  of  intelligence  I gave 
you  some  weeks  ago  respecting  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians seem  to  have  been  so  well  received  by  the 
public,  that  I am  led  to  expect  a further  account 
of  that  nation  would  not  now  be  unacceptable. 
The  interest  which  appears  to  have  been  excited 
bears  honorable  testimony  to  the  liberal  and  charit- 
able feelings  of  our  countrymen.  I now  send  you 
a notice  of  some  of  the  peculiar  manners  and  cus- 
toms  of  the  Cherokees,  drawn  up  a few  months 
ago  by  Charles  Hicks,  a chief  of  the  nation,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  the  missionary,  and  by  me 
copied,  in  June  last,  from  the  mission  diary.  The 
original  was  the  diction  and  hand  writing  of  the 
chief,  and  was  recorded  nearly  in  his  own  words. 
Charles  Hicks  is  a half  blooded  Cherokee,  has  a 
tolerable  education,  is  a man  of  intelligence  and 
piety,  and  has  long  filled  the  office  next  in  rank  to 
the  king.  The  latter  is  a full-blooded  Indian,  who 
has  no  acquaintance  with  our  language.  At  a late 
national  council,  it  was  enacted  that  no  order  of 
the  king  should  take  effect  until  approved  and 
concurred  in  by  Charles  Hicks.  This  virtually 
makes  him  equal  to  the  king,  but  in  influence  and 
real  authority  he  is  greatly  his  superior.  He  is  a 
staunch  friend  to  the  whites,  a zealous  promoter 
of  the  measures  now  in  progress  to  educate  and 
civilize  his  nation,  and  at  this  moment  has  a son  at 
a public  school  in  Connecticut.  The  insured  co- 
operation of  a chief  so  endowed  and  so  influential 
should  strengthen  the  hands  and  animate  the  exer- 
tions of  those  benevolent  and  liberal  minded  men 
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who  are  laboring  to  enlighten  and  humanize  an  un- 
Tiappy  but  very  interesting  portion  of  our  species. 
The  Indians  will  become  at  once  civilized  when- 
ever the  numbers  of  the  educated  shall  be  so  con- 
siderable as  to  give  respect  and  confidence  to  each 
other  and  a fashion  to  manners.  Mr.  Boudinot,  in 
a late  work,  has  undertaken  to  show  that  the  Arae 
rican  Indians  are  a remnant  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel.  One  of  their  customs,  it  will  be  seen,  shows 
some  analogy  to  those  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  as 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  old  Testament. 

CALVIN  JONES. 

Ra'eight  Oct.  13,  1818. 

MASKEB8,  CUSTOMS,  StC. 

“The  Cherokee  people  are  divided  into  seven 
different  clans,  each  having  a distinct  name.*  No 
one  is  permitted  to  marry  within  his  own  clan.  The 
children  are  always  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  clan  of  the  mother.  Murder  committed  by 
a person  of  one  clan  on  one  of  another  13  always 
punished  with  death;  but  if  both  belongto  the  sawne 
clan,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  clan  intercedes 
with  the  chief  head  of  the  nation>  and  obtains  a 
pardon,  which  pardon  is  published  in  the  national 
council  when  convened. 

“The  national  council  is  composed  of  chiefs  from 
each  clan,  some  sending  more  some  less,  regard 
being  had  to  the  population  of  each — though  the 
number  is  not  very  definitely  fixed  Each  clan  has 
its  separate  portion  of  land,  which  it  holds  in  com- 
mon right — the  poorest  men  having  the  same  right 
as  the  greatest. 

“Before  eating  the  geen  corn  when  in  the  milk, 
the  people  collect  in  the  different  towns  and  vi  iLges 

at  night,  and  when  the fcomes,  the  conjurer 

takes  some  of  the  grains  of  seven  ears  of  corn  and 
feeds  the  fire  with  them,  i.  e.  burns  them.  After 
this  each  family  is  allowed  to  cook  and  eat  their 
roasting. ears,  but  not  before  they  drink  a tea  of 
wild  horehound.  In  like  manner  they  observe  the 
same  custom  before  eating  the  bean  when  it  fills 
in  the  hull. 

“The  geen  corn  dance,  so  called,  has  been  highly 
esteemed  formerly.  This  is  held  when  the  corn 
is  getting  hard  and  lasts  four  days,  and  when  the 
national  council  sits — a quantity  of  venison  being 
procured  to  supply  the  dance.  It  is  said  that  a 
person  was  formerly  chosen  to  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple on  each  day  in  a language  that  is  partly  lost — 
at  least  there  is  very  little  of  it  known  now.  At 
such  times  as  the  above,  a piece  of  ground  is  laid 
off  and  persons  appointed  to  occupy  it — no  others 
being  allowed  to  use  it  while  the  feast  continues. 

“There  is  a custom,  which  still  prevails,  of  mak 
ing  a new  fire  every  year,  generally  in  the  month 
of  March.  The  fire  is  made  by  drilling  in  a dried 
grape  vine,  which  begins  in  the  morning  aft*r  an 
all  night  dance.  Seven  persons  are  appointed  to 
perform  this  with  the  conjurer.  After  the  fire  is 
made,  each  family  in  the  town  comes  and  procures 
the  new  fire,  putting  out  all  the  old  fires  in  their 
houses. 

“The  physic  dance  was  very  much  in  use  for- 
merly, but  partly  neglected  now.  This  belongs  to 
the  women  in  particular,  except  seven  men  who 
are  chosen,  one  out  of  each  clan,  to  carry  the  water 

•The  Powhatan  nation  of  Indians  in  Virginia,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  divided  into  seven, 
tribes  or  clans.  This  Hebrew  cabalistic  number 
appears  to  have  been  in  common  use  among  the 
Indians. 

fThis  word  not  understood  in  Mr.  Hick’s  original. 


to  boil  the  physic,  and  when  boiled,  to  carry  it 
the  people,  for  old  and  young  to  drink.  But  the* 
never  drink  of  it  until  th£  singer  has  proclaimed, 
with  his  song,  on  the  ton  of  the  Town  House,  “ Ha • 
yan  -wah,  Yauth-caunv ” (repeating  the  same  several 
times)  and  painted  all  the  posts  of  the  house  white 
with  clay,  and  da  ced  two  of  the  nights  in  seven, 
and  in  the  momingafter  the  last  night  bathed  them- 
selves in  the  water. 

“They  have  a similar  plan  of  choosing  one  or 
two  men  to  represent  the  clan9  in  what  is  called 
making  rain. 

“In  making  rain,  seven  men  or  women  are  chosen 
to  represent  the  clan,  who  keeps  a fast  during  the 
time  the  conjurer  is  about  to  obtain  rain,  and  when 
the  rain  comes  he  sacrifices  the  tongue  of  a deer 
that  is  procured  for  that  purpose.  The  conjurer 
himself  observes  a strict  fast  with  frequent  bathings 
during  the  time  he  is  making  rain.  On  such  oc- 
casions the  conjurer  speaks  a language  different 
from  the  present  language  of  the  nation,  and  which 
few  understand.  They  who  design  to  follow  the 
practices  are  taught  by  those  who  understand  it. 

“The  Eagle-tail  dance  is  still  in  use  among  the 
Cherokees.  The  design  of  this  dance  is  to  stimulate 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  growing  people  the  spirit 
of  war.  The  old  warriors  rehearsing  in  the  dance 
the  dangers  they  have  passed  through  in  attacking 
their  enemies,  the  distance  they  have  travelled,  the 
time  they  have  been  out,  8tc.  8cc.  Some  victuals  are 
usually  set  apart  for  the  boys  to  eat  at  day  break, 
and  when  the  boys  hate  eaten  they  go  out  of  the 
town  house  and  are  met  in  the  entry  by  the  young 
men,  who  have  a battle  with  mud  collected  for  the 
purpose. 

“It  is  also  customary  to  give  Eagle  feathers  as 
pledge*  of  friendship  in  making  peace  among  red 

people. 

“The  doctors  among  the  Cherokees  suppose  that 
cures  are  to  be  made  in  7 nights  of  the  different 
disorders  which  the  human  body  is  subject  to. 
During  these  cures  the  doctors  are  remarkably 
strict  to  keep  out  of  the  house  where  the  patient 
lies  such  persons  as  have  handled  a dead  body, 
women,  &c.  for  it  is  held  among  the  Cherokees  that 
these  persons  are  impure  until  bathing  in  the  water 
of  the  seventh  night  in  the  morning.  Some  changes 
have  of  late  taken  place — instead  of  seven,  four 
nights  are  now  deemed  sufficient.’* 

OF  THE  CREEK  INDIANS. 

From  the  Franklin  Oazette. 

The  extracts  from  the  journal  written  in  the 
Creek  nation  of  Indians,  convey  information  at 
once  important  and  agreeable.  Though  we  every 
day  hear  of  our  southern  and  western  savages,  we 
have  never  had  a sufficiently  ample  and  minute 
delineation  of  their  habits,  their  traditions,  their 
laws  and  their  sentiments;  and  we  receive  with 
pleasure  every  additional  effort  to  enlighten  our 
ignorance  upon  the  subject.  Recent  events  have 
rendered  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Indians,  in  par- 
ticular, objects  of  great  curiosity  and  interest. 
Extract  from  a journal  -written  in  tin  Creek  nation 
of  Indiana. 

“The  government  of  the  Creek9  is  in  form  re- 
publican; each  town  or  village  elect  a chief  or  king, 
wr.ose  authority  is  never  disputed  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  office,  and  who  represents  his  town  in 
the  great  council  at  which  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion is  transacted,  and  where  a speaker  or  head 
man  of  the  whole  is  elected.  The  military  authority 
is  distinct  and  subordinate  to  the  civil.  McIntosh^ 
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the  celebrated  warrior,  reports  to  and  receive* 
orders  from  the  civil  head  of  the  government.  But 
although  their  chiefs  are  thus  elected  they  are 
invested  with  more  power  than  any  legitimate 
sovereign  in  Europe,  and  the  submission  the  peo- 
ple pay  to  their  superiors  is  so  remarkable,  that 
they  freely  submit  to  the  most  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
chiefs. 

The  chiefs  of  towns  execute  the  laws  in  the 
most  summary  manner.  Murder  is  punished  among 
them  by  putting  the  murderer  to  death,  if  he  can 
be  found,  if  he  abscond  they  putto  death  his  nearest 
male  relation;  which  exonerates  the  original  ag- 
gressor, who  then  may  safely  return.  If  a man  kills 
a woman  he  himself  is  not  executed  for  the  crime, 
but  they  put  to  death  his  sister,  or  some  other 
near  female  relation.  In  many  instances  their  laws 
make  relations  responsible  for  each  other;  this  has 
created  among  them  a great  attention  to  family; 
there  is  little  social  intercourse,  except  among 
those  united  by  the  ties  of  blood.  The  knowledge 
they  have  of  the  ramifications  aud  branches,  not 
only  of  their  own  family,  but  of  those  of  the  whole 
tribe,  is  surprising.  No  heraldry  office  could  be 
more  correct  and  minute  than  tbe  heads  of  some  of 
their  old  men.  T was  once  asked  by  an  Indian  who 
spoke  a little  English,  “You  know  me  ?”  I answer- 
ed “No.”  “No  !”  he  exclaimed,  “why  my  father 
killed  six  men  in  one  battle;”  and  was  astonished 
that  any  person  should  not  know  a man  who  .was 
thus  distinguished  by  his  ancestors.  In  one  of  the 
villages  I passed,  there  had  been  a few  days  be- 
fore a fracas,  at  which  a man  was  killed.  The 
murderer  was  immediately  secured,  and  the  chief 
ordered  him  to  dig  a grave  for  the  roan  he  had 
killed,  and  put  him  into  it.  Afier  be  had  done 
this  he  told  him  to  put  a cow  hide  over  the  man; 
while  doing  this  the  chief  knocked  him  in  the 
head,  and  buried  them  both  together,  acting  him- 
self as  judge,  jury,  executioner  and  sexton. 

Nothing  marks  so  much  the  barbarous  unciviliz- 
ed  state  of  these  savages,  as  the  manner  in  which 
their  women  are  treated.  Polygamy  is  allowed 
among  them — they  are  permitted  to  have  as  many 
wives  as  they  are  able  to  support.  The  consent 
of  the  woman  to  marriage  is  never  asked;  she 
must  be  bought  from  her  father.  To  him  applica- 
tion is  made,  which,  if  accompanied  with  presents, 
is  rarely  refused,  and  the  marriage  takes  place 
without  the  parties  having  previously  exchanged 
a word  with  each  other.  An  assemblage  of  rela- 
tions to  drink  or  to  dance,  is  all  the  ceremonial 
used  on  the  occasion.  From  this  contract  either 
party  may  be  divorced,  by  notifying,  three  months 
before  hand,  that  when  the  corn  is  ripened  it  is 
their  intention  to  part.  The  women  are  employed 
in  the  most  servile,  nrenial  drudgery;  working  in 
the  field,  cooking,  pounding  or  grinding  of  corn, 
and  drying  fish  are  their  principal  occupations.  A 
widow  is  compelled  to  remain  single  for  four  years 
after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Attachment  to  ardent  spirits  is  a general  vice 
among  the  people.  Tecumseh  endeavored  in  vain 
to  eradicate  this  inveterate  passion. 

Tecumseh  was  the  most  extraordinary  Indian 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  their  history.  lie  was 
by  birth  a Shawanese;  and  would  have  been  a gr&at 
man  in  any  age  or  nation.  Independent  of  the 
most  consummate  courage  and  skill  as  a warrior, 
and  all  the  characteristic  acuteness  of  his  race,  he 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  attributes  of  mind 
necessary  for  great  political  combinations.  His 
acute  understanding  very  early  in  life  informed 
him,  that  his  countrymen  had  lost  their  impojr- 


*nce;  that  they  were  gradually  yielding  to  the 
whites,  who  were  acquiring  an  imposing  influence 
over  them.  Instigated  by  these  considerations, 
and,  perhaps,  by  his  natural  ferocity  and  attach- 
ment to  war,  he  became  a decided  enemy  to  the 
whites,  and  imbibed  an  invincible  determination 
(he  surrendered  it  but  with  his  life)  to  regain  for 
his  country  tbe  proud  independence  he  supposed 
he  had  lost.  For  a number  of  years  be  was  f re- 
most  in  every  act  of  hostility  committed  against 
those  he  conceived  were  the  oppressors  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  was  equally  remarkable  for  intrepidity 
and  skill  in  many  combats  that  took  place  under 
his  banner.  Aware,  at  length,  of  the  extent,  num- 
ber and  power,  of  the  United  States,  he  became 
fully  convinced  of  the  futility  of  any  single  nation 
of  red  men  attempting  to  cope  with  them.  He. 
formed,  therefore,  the  grand  scheme  of  uniting  alt 
the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  in’o  hostility 
against  the  United  States.  This  was  a field 
worthy  his  great  and  enterprising  genius. — He 
commenced  in  the  year  1809,  and  in  the  execution 
of  his  project  he  displayed  unequalled  adroitness, 
eloquence  and  courage.  He  insinuated  himself 
into  every  tribe  from  Michilimachinack  to  Georgia, 
and  was  invariably  successful  in  his  attempts  to 
bring  them  over  to  his  views.  He  played  upon  all 
their  feelings,  but  principally  upon  their  super- 
stition, and  sometimes  assumed  the  character  of  a 
prophet,  and  carried  with  him  a red  stick,  to  which 
he  attached  certain  mystical  properties,  and  the 
acceptance  of  which  was  considered  as  the  joining 
of  his  party;  from  hence  the  same  red  stick  applied 
to  all  Indians  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Un- 
fortunately for  Tecumseh,  but  fortunately  for  the 
United  States  was  it,  that  before  his  plan  had  be- 
come matured,  before  his  arrangements  for  gene- 
ral hostility  were  perfected,  before,  in  fact,  he  had 
properly  organized  or  brought  into  the  field  any 
of  his  forces,  his  brother  made  a premature  attack 
upon  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Boyd,  in  the  summer  of  1811,  at 
Tippecanoe,  in  which  he  suffered  a signal  defeat* 
This  disaster  marred  the  prospect  of  the  gallant 
Tecumseh;  his  own  soul  was  unshaken,  but  it 
damped  the  ardor  of  his  associates;  and  although 
many  continued  firm  in  their  warlike  attitude  and 
hostile  intentions  towards  the  whites,  yet  num-^ 
berg  shrunk  from  a contest  that  had  commenced 
with  defeat,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Tecumseh  were 
unavailing,  to  supply  the  links  thus  broken  in  his 
chain  of  operations. — The  war  against  England, 
declared  soon  after  this  event,  by  the  United  State#, 
opened  new  views  to  the  talents  of  Tecumseh.  His 
merits  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  they  made  him  a brigadier  genera! 
in  their  service. — At  the  head  of  his  formidable 
warriors,  he  more  than  once  turned  the  scale  of 
victory  against  the  Americans,  and  Detroit,  River 
Raisin,  and  fort  Meigs  were  witnesses  of  his  con- 
duct and  valor. — In  1813,  when  general  Harrison 
entered  Canada,  Tecumseh  advised  col.  Proctor 
to  attack  him.— The  British  colonel  preferred  re- 
treating; an  attack  was,  however,  sustained  near 
the  river  Thames*  in  which  Tecumseh  displayed 
his  usual  ability,  and  laid  down  hU  life  for  the  cause 
he  had  espoused. 

An  Indian  is  at  home  in  any  part  of  the  forest, 
he  carries  with  him  parched  corn  pulverized,  and 
at  night,  if  he  has  shot  nothing,  he  cooks  his  parch- 
ed corn  with  water  alone,  which,  although  insipid 
to  the  taste,  is  exceedingly  nutritious,  and  sleeps 
in  the  open  air.  If  he  intends  encamping  for  se- 
veral days,  or  the  weather  is  bad,  he  strips  the  bark 
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ftom  a pine  tree  and  makes  a shelter  that  secures 
him  from  rain. 

I passed  where  a little  girl  had  been  shot  through 
the  arm,  and  scalped,  notwithstanding  which  she 
is  in  a fair  way  to  recover.  Scalping  is  a custom 
among  these  people,  when  they  have  killed  or 
Wounded  an  enemy,  by  making  a circle  round  the 


Scott  and  bring  him  assistance  and  an  escort. 

After  waiting  with  an  anxiety  that  may  be  readily 
imagined,  a sufficient  ti  • e for  the  Indian  to  have 
returned,  he  begun  to  apprehend  »hat  either  fort 
Scout  had  been  abandoned,  or  that  the  Indian  had 
been  destroyed  in  attempting  to  reach  it.  He  de- 
termined therefore  to  endeavor  to  reach  an  Indian 


top  of  the  head  with  a knife,  and  stripping  off  the  [ settlement,  distant  about  50  miles,  although  doubt- 
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skin;  this  is  generally  followed  by  a coup -de-grace 
with  the  tomahawk.  Scalps  are  trophies  held  in 
great  esteem  among  them,  and  he  who  can  pro- 


tul  whether  it  was  a friendly  or  hostile  one.  He 
wrote  on  the  sand  a statement  of  the  rout  he  had 
uken,  intending,  if  >1  e Indian  should  return,  that 


duce  the  largest  number  is  entitled  to  the  high  he  might  be  able  to  find  him,  and  in  his  weak  ex- 
honors awarded  a great  warrior,  a i tie  of  much  jhausted  state  proceeded.  He  Lad  no  guide  but 
distinction  among  them.  Frequent  instances  have  the  river,  and  his  path  in  ersected  by  creeks  that 
occurred  of  recovery  of  persons  who  have  been  ! he  had  to  swim,  and  swan  ps  to  wade  through. — 
scalped  when  the  other  wounds  they  have  receiv-  He  was  compelled  to  travel  very  cautiously,  the 
ed  were  slight.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  I woods  being  filled  with  hostile  I idians,  and  unable 
and  in  the  last  war,  the  Indians  employed  by  the|to  make  afire,  and  without  clothes,  he  suffered 
British  government  received  their  compensation f much  from  the  cold;  he  was  without  any 


in  a s ipulated  price  for  each  scalp  they  produced 
I am  sorry  to  “ay  that  the  practice  of  scalping  is 
sometimes  adopted  by  our  frontier  militia 

The  facility  with  which  an  Indian  can  discover 
the  track  or  trail  of  man  or  beast,  is  really  sur 
prising:  where  an  inexperienced  observer  is  un- 
able to  discover  that  either  hare  passed,  an  In- 
dian will  face  the  marks  with  unerring  accur-cy, 
and  be  able  to  tell  how  n.any  there  were,  and  how 
long  it  has  been  since  they  passed.  On  all  sub- 
jects that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  them 
to  have  an  acquaintance  with,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  wars,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  they  dis- 
cover an  acuteness  and  sagacity  very  surprising 
Considering  iheir  ignorance  on  abstract  subjects. 

Generel  Gaines  has  had  a narrow  escape — when 
general  Jackson  arrived  at  Hartford,  gen.  Gaines, 
anxious  to  prepare  his  brigade  for  movement,  and 
fearful  that  the  officer  commanding  at  fort  Scott 
should,  unware  of  the  approach  of  supplies, 
abandon  his  post,  resolved  on  making  the  hazard- 
ous attempt  to  reach  the  fort.  The  Flint  river,  on 
Which  fort  Scott  is  situated,  was  at  this  time  very 
much  swoln,  and  its  current  exceedingly  rapid  and 
wide.  He  embarked  on  board  a boat  with  two  offi 
cers  and  twelve  men.  He  had  proceeded  down  the 
river  but  70  miles,  when  his  boat  si  ruck  upon  a 
slump  on  an  island  then  overflowed  by  water,  the 
boat  filled,  but  luckily  did  not  sink.  It  was  night; 
major  Wright  and  two  soldiers  immediately  at 
tempted  to  swim  ashore,  but  they  perished  in  the 
attempt.  The  general  remained  on  the  boat  abou 
one  hour,  he  then  prepared  himself  to  swim  and 
started  with  five  soldiers  and  a strong  active  In- 
dian,  named  Billy.  The  current  was  extremely 
rapid  and  they  had  half  a mile  to  swim.  T:.e  In 
dian  had  tom  a piece  of  board  from  the  boat  to 
which  he  attached  a string,  that  he  carried  in  his 
teeth,  and  by  that  means  rendered  the  general 
great  assistance. — They  reached  the  shore,  with 
a loss  of  three  out  of  the  seven  that  started.  Gene 
ral  Gaines  hailed  the  boat  and  informed  major 
iNicks  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  in  consequence 
•f  which,  tbose  who  survived  remained  on  the 
wreck  until  day,  when  they  all,  except  one,  reached 
the  shore,  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  general 
had  landed. 

General  Gaines  now  found  himself  naked,  with- 
out food,  in  a wilderness  surrounded  by  hostile 
Indians,  who  would  immediately  put  him  to  death 
if  they  discovered  him.  He  decided  on  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  fort  Scott,  distant  as  he  imagined^ 
<35  miles,  but  he  soon  became  weak,  sick,  ex- 
hausted, and  unable  to  proceed.  He  despatched 
the  Indian  and  a soldier,  to  endeavor  to  reach  forf 


but  a pen  knife,  with  which  he  cut  clubs  for  him- 
self and  the  soldier,  and  he  had  determined,  should 
he  meet  with  two  or  three  Indians  in  a body,  he 
would  attack  and  endeavor  to  take  their  arms. 
He  frequently  saw  tracks  of  the  savage  enemy,  and 
more  than  once  warmed  himself  at  fires  they  had 
just  quitted.  At  length,  after  being  four  days 
without  tasting  a mouthful  of  food,  he  reached  an 
Indian  village:  he  found  the  warriors  had  all  left 
it,  and  was  received  with  great  coolness  by  an  old 
squaw,  to  whose  hut  he  first  went,  and  from  whom 
with  much  difficulty  he  procured  a breakfast.  It 
is  remarkable  that  although  the  general  and  his 
soldier  had  been  four  days  without  food,  yet,  when 
some  cooked  venison  was  placed  before  them,  they 
felt  little  disposition  to  est,  and  experienced  no 
inconvenience  from  long  abstinence.  The  general 
proceeded,  and  soon  after  joined  the  armv. 

The  Indians  have  but  few  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  religion;  some  of  them  have  a vague  indistinct 
notion  of  a future  state;  they  however  give  them- 
selves little  trouble  or  concern  on  that  head.  If 
you  ask  the  generality  of  Indians  about  their  reli- 
gion, tuey  wiil  tell  you  it  is  a thing  we  know  noth- 
mg  about.  An  intelligent  one  will  inform  you  that 
he  believes  there  is  a great  spirit  above  who  rules 
the  sun  and  moon,  & c.  and  that  to  those  who 
behave  in  this  world  like  good  warriors,  he  v ill, 
after  death,  give  a country  abounding  with  game; 
feitf  if  they  behave  like  old  women,  they  will  go  to 
one  where  there  is  no  game  or  land  to  plant  corn. 
This  is  the  whole  of  their  theology;  there  is  no 
auch  thing  as  prayer  or  worship  among  them.— 
There  is  no  prospect  of  their  ever  becoming 
Curistians.  Christianity  is  too  learned  a religion 
tor  their  comprehension,  and  the  example  of  the 
whit  s is  not  calculated  to  make  a favorable  im- 
pression. And  it  is  a melancholy  fact  that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  merely  implanted 
among  them  superstitious  feelings  about  v.  hat  they 
do  r.ot  comprehend,  of  which  wicked  men  among 
■hem  have  availed  themselves,  and,  under  the  name 
of  prophets,  occasioned  all  the  wars  that  have 
desolated  their  land. 

There  are  white  men  to  be  found  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  exhibiting  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  & 
retrograde  from  civilization,  men  who  have  abandon- 
ed their  country  and  society,  naturalized  them- 
selves among  the  savages,  adopted  their  manners 
and  habits,  and  become  generally  more  vicious  and 
degraded  than  the  Indians  themselves.  But  I was 
happy  to  remark  that  this  base  degeneracy,  al- 
though sometimes  the  eff  ect  of  choice,  was  mere 
frequently  the  offspring  of  crime  or  necessity. 

There  is  no  greater  reproach,  and  nothing  they 
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so  much  dread,  as  tbe  stigma  of  cowardice.  An 
Indian  woman  once  called  her  husband  a coward; 
he  walked  deliberately  up  to  a cliff  of  one  hundred 
feet  high,  jumped  from  it  and  fell  into  the  river; 
by  some  extraordinary  good  fortune  he  reached 
the  shore.  Not  satisfied  with  this  display  of  his 
intrepidity,  he  immediately  ascended  a second  time, 
jumped  again  from  the  cliff,  fell  into  the  Alabama, 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

Pushmatahaw,  the  famous  Choctaw  chief,  hav- 
ing heard  that  a white  man  had  called  him  a cow- 
ard, he  went  to  the  factory,  bought  a barrel  of  gun- 
powder, carried  it  to  the  village  where  the  man 
resided,  lighted  a fire  brand,  and  seating  himself 
on  the  barrel,  challenged  his  accuser  to  come  and 
seat  himself  also,  and  he  would  blow  them  both  up. 
The  challenge  was  declined. 

There  are  physicians  among  the  Indians,  who 
have  no  contemptible  skill  in  the  cure  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  and  the  bite  of  snakes;  their  method  of 
proceeding  in  these  cases  they  keep  secret. 

The  Creeks  have  few  mechanical  ideas— they 
manufacture  household  utensils  and  silver  orna- 
ments for  the  nose  and  ears,  but  they  are  ill  made, 
clumsy,  and  exhibit  no  indications  of  ingenuity. 
Ia  this  respect  they  are  vastly  inferior  to  the 
savages  inhabiting  the  north  west  part  of  the  con 
tinent. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  United 
States  to  civilize  these  people,  but  they  have  all 
proved  abortive.  Children  have  been  taken  from 
among  them,  and  every  effort  made  to  give  them 
the  advantages  of  education.  But  they  have  return- 
ed to  the  forest  worse  savages  than  before.  Proper 
persons  have  been  sent  among  them  to  teach  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  and  farming  utensils  have  been 
furnished,  but  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  culti- 
vate their  fine  lands.  Many  have  been  taught  me- 
chanical trades,  but  they  retarn  to  their  dwn  coun- 
try with  a fixed  determination  never  to  exercise 
them.  The  U.  States  have  been  accused  of  pursuing 
an  unjust  and  ferocious  policy  towards  them;  when 
in  fact  they  have  been  treated  with  parental  kind- 
ness. Troops  are  stationed  to  prevent  intrusions 
among  them — trading  houses  established  to  sell 
them  goods  at  a low  price — individuals  prohibited 
from  trading  with  or  purchasing  their  lands — an 
agent  appointed  to  each  tribe,  to  live  among  them, 
and  look  after  their  interest,  and  no  lands  of  theirs 
have  ever  been  held  by  the  United  States,  that  were 
not  acquired  by  fair  treaty  or  purchase. 

There  are  good  traits  in  the  character  of  an  In- 
dian. He  is  honest;  theft  is  a crime  much  less  com- 
mon than  with  the  whites,  and  traders  say  they  are 
remarkably  punctual  in  paying  their  debts.  The 
persevering  intrepidity  displayed  in  various  wars, 
their  bold,  unsubmissive,  independent  spirit,  scorn- 
ing to  yield  their  national  independence,  much  less 
to  submit  like  the  blacks  to  personal  slavery,  are 
characteristics  deserving  the  greatest  respect.  But 
they  are  vindictive,  crafty,  faithless  and  ferocious, 
as  untameable,  and  as  incapable  of  being  moulded 
into  the  ways  of  enlightened  men,  or  the  duties  of 
civilized  life,  as  the  tyger  of  the  desert.  Nature 
has  endowed  the  blacks  with  intellect,  denied  to 
the  Indian;  a negro  can  be  taught  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life;  and  they  have  frequently  developed 
a capacity  to  attain  and  practice  the  high  branches 
of  knowledge.  Not  so  the  Indian;  with  more  cou- 
rage, spirit  and  hardihood,  he  has  infinitely  less 
pliability  of  mind.  He  delights  in  ignorance,  his 
prejudice  against  civilization  is  invincible,  and  his 
attachment  to  a wild,  unrestrained,  savage,  barbar- 


ous manner  of  living,  is  not  to  be  overcome.  He  is 
a rough  barren  rock,  unfit  for  the  hammer  of  the 
mason,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  or  the  hand  of 
the  cultivator. 

Extinction  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  this  race  of 
men.  It  appears  destined  by  the  God  of  nature  that 
they  should  yield  to  the  superior  genius  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  whites.  And  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  were  the  original  holders  of  this 
continent,  and  we  are  intruders,  who  have  gradu- 
ally dispossed  them,  yet  what  wrong  has  been  done; 
it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  retracing,  and  as  Christians, 
as  civilized  men,  we  can  have  no  regret  in  per- 
ceiving a race  of  men  become  extinct,  after  every 
effort  has  been  made  in  vain  to  wean  them  from 
their  savage  propensities,  and  make  tham  useful 
to  God  or  society,  and  oonvert  them  from  their 
barbarous  paganism,  who  have  never  developed  a 
capacity  for  the  attainment  or  exercise  of  any  of  the 
arts  that  adorn  human  nature,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing their  sagacity,  and  occasional  display  of 
superior  acuteness,  are,  in  the  mass,  entirely  un- 
tameable, savage,  ferocious  and  ignorant,  and  can, 
in  comparison  with  the  population  who  take  thei#* 
places,  be  considered  as  but  one  degree  above  the 
beasts  of  the  forest. 


Miscellaneous  Scraps. 

Mammoth  idea. — A person  travelling  through 
New-York,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  ob- 
serves— “Between  Montgomery  and  Bloomingburg 
the  remains  of  a mammoth  were  recently  discover- 
ed, the  skeleton  of  which  was  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation. What  a pity  it  is  that  this  huge  animal 
has  become  extinct.  Had  he  remained  alive  until 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  its  settlement  by 
the  whites,  of  how  great  a service  he  might  have 
been.  Taking  him  to  have  been  the  elephant  of 
America,  but  much  larger  than  that  of  Asia,  and 
possessed  of  the  same  docile  disposition,  with 
what  facility  might  he  have  been  taught  to  assist  in 
the  abridgement  of  human  labor.  With  taams  of 
mammoths  forests  might  be  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
rocks  removed,  and  in  short,  agriculture  could  be 
carried  on  upon  a scale  commensurate  with  the 
vastness  of  our  country. 

In  the  orignial  constitution  of  things  there  seems 
to  have  been  a happy  correspondence  of  every  part 
of  creation.  For  the  narrow  limits  of  Europe,  the 
ox  appears  to  be  amply  sufficient;  the  more  rugged 
Asia  possesses  the  elephant,  whilst  the  mammoth 
was  reserved  for  the  extended  plains,  the  huge 
mountains,  the  vast  lakes,  and  the  immense  rivers 
of  our  native  America. 

Horrible  case.— Died,  at  Sullivan,  (N.  Y.)  on  the 
12th  Sept,  last,  of  a cancer,  Mrs.  Esther  Whitb, 
wife  of  col.  Solomon  White,  aged  66.  The  cancer 
commenced  on  her  upper  lip,  about  1 7 years  ago. 
Ulceration  began  about  10  years  since.  In  its  pro- 
gress it  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  face,  skin,  mus- 
cles and  bones,  excepting  about  half  of  the  lower 
jaw.  For  six  iponths  previous  to  her  death  she 
had  been  a moving  spectacle  of  horror;  her  bodily 
health  being  perfectly  good,  but  totally  blind,  deaf 
and  speechless.  She  prepared  her  own  food  after  it 
was  cooked,  and  with  a spoon,  but  latterly  with  her 
fingers,  put  it  into  the  assophague  or  passage  to  the 
stomach.  After  destroying  the  eyes  and  eye  brows, 
it  made  its  way  into  the  brain,  and  she  died  without 
pain,  or  even  a struggle,  with  a full  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  the  gospel  and  perfectly  resigned  to 
the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father. 
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Bank  of  the  United  States. 

IK  THE  nOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES — FKB.  18,  1819, 
The  house  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the 
subject  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States — and  the 
following1  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Virginia,  being  under  consideration: 

“ Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  instructed  to  report  a bill  to  repeal  the  act, 
entitled  “an  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,”  passed  April  10th, 
1816:” 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  rose  in  support  of  his 
motion.  The  circumstances,  said  he,  by  which  we 
are  now  surrounded,  are  different,  very  different, 
indeed,  from  those  by  which  we  were  cheered,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  con- 
gress. All  then  was  peace,  tranquility,  harmony, 
and  prosperity.  The  president  of  the  United 
States  gave  to  this  house,  and  to  the  nation,  a 
picture  of  our  national  felicity,  truly  interesting 
and  flattering.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
were  represented  as  more  prosperous  and  happy, 
than  at  any  former  period  of  their  existence;  as 
infini'ely  more  prosperous  and  happy,  than  any 


, enable  the  persons  really  owning  them  to  give  as 
proxies  a much  larger  number  of  votes,  than,  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  charter, 
they  were  authorised  to  give,  on  the  choice  of 
directors,  in  order  to  obtain  an  undue  preponder- 
ance at  the  board.  This  was  known  to  the  judges 
of  the  election.  What  was  the  next  course  adopted 
to  secure  completely  the  interest  of  this  favored 
class.  I know  not,  said  Mr.  J.  how  to  sneak  of  it, 
or  of  individuals  who  are  not  present  to  respond 
| to  me.  In  what  terms  shall  I describe  the  conduct 
} of  the  president  of  the  bank  ? There  was  a trans- 
fer to  him  of  15,000  dollirs,  not  in  stock;  both 
witnesses  concur  in  stating  that  the  stock  was  not 
transferred  to  him;  that  he  paid  nothing  for  it;  that 
it  was  a transfer  of  money,  of  profit  made  on  stock 
purchased  and  held  by  a few  interested  individuals, 
large  stockholders,  who  sold  1,000  shares  of  the 
stockheld  by  them,  for  a profit  of  §15,000,  and  paid 
to  Mr.  Jones,  in  money,  the  amount  of  this  specula- 
tion. Shall  we  call  this  a douceur,  a present,  or 
shall  we  give  it  a harsher  name  ? These  monied 
speculators,  said  Mr.  J.  who  have  an  eagle  rye  to 
their  interest,  and  pursue  it  with  an  appetite  as 
keen  as  death,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  pre- 


other  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  What,  now, ! sents  to  this  amount,  without  some  adequate  and 
is  our  condition?  Surrounded  by  one  universal  interested  view.  Ihving  pursued  the  course  neces- 
gloom.  We  are  met  by  the  tears  of  the  widow  Jsary  to  secure  to  them  a convenient  weight  and 
and  the  orphan.  Pictures  of  highly  wrought  suf- 1 influence  in  the  direction,  it  became  necessary  to 
fering,  of  misery  and  of  distress,  are  crowded  upon  ! approach  the  president,  to  touch  his  pulse,  to  soften 
us.  Our  sympathies  are  assailed.  We  are  pointed  [ his  heart,  and  fix  him  securely  in  their  interest.  In 


to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  gravely  told, 
that,  destroy  but  this  corporation,  and  you  dissolve 
the  charm  which  secures  to  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion prosperity  ar.d  happiness.  And  is  it  possible, 
said  Mr.  J.  that  the  ten  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  depend  for  their  prosperity,  their  hap- 
piness, and  their  repose,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
directors  of  this  bank  ? This  corporation,  which 
by  its  very  first  act,  put  our  authority  at  defiance 
— by  tfce  first  step  which  it  took,  violated  the 
charter  which  created  it  ? Sir,  I should  consider 
this  country  in  the  most  deplorable,  the  most 
melancholy  condition,  if  the  proposition  be  true, 
that  by  the  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to 
this  bank,  which  gives  them  exclusive  privileges 
for  twenty  years,  we  enable  them  to  direct  the 
destinies  of  this  nation,  and  make  it  happy  or  mi- 
serable as  they  shall  choose.  And  what,  he  asked, 
had  been  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  directors  ? Had  they  pursued  that 
course  which  the  public  interests  pointed  out,  or 
had  they  been  engaged  in  practising  fraud  and 
corruption;  in  the  prostration  of  all  those  princi- 
ples which  he  considered  as  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  to  this  country  ? I will  not  presume, 
said  Mr.  J.  that  any  member  of  this  house,  has 
taken  less  pains  than  I have  done,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States..  Has  any  gentleman,  he  continued,  read 
the  affidavits  of  Dennis  A.  Smith  and  James  W. 
McCulloh,  who  entertains  a doubt  as  to  the  facts 
established  by  their  testimony  ? What  does  their 
evidence  establish  ? Not  that  the  public  interest, 
or  that  the  public  good  has  been  the  object  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors  of  this  institution;  but 
that  the  interest  of  a few  large  favored  stockhold- 
ers has  been  the  constant  and  steady  object  of  their 
pursuit.  What  were  the  means  used  to  obtain  the 
complete  controul  of  this  bank  ? The  charter  was 
violated;  shares  were  split  up  and  taken  in  the. 
names  of  individuals  not  interested  in  them,  to 
Sup.  to  Vox-.  XVI. 


what  light  shall  these  honorable  stockholders  be 
viewed  ? Shall  I be  permitted  to  apply  to  them 
the  doctrine  held  on  a late  interesting  and  import- 
ant subject?  That  the  instigator  to  bad  actions, 
is  worse  than  the  actor;  that  he  who  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  assassin,  the  dagger  to  be  plunged 
into  the  bosom  of  innocence,  is  worse  than  the 
murderer?  And  what  has  been  the  consequence 
of  all  this  art,  this  management  ? A few  individuals 
have  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent 
and  the  honest.  This  shaving  institution — has  it 
really,  said  Mr.  J.  any  claim  on  the  justice,  or  the 
liberality  of  this  house  or  of  this  nation  ? No:  jus- 
tice hides  her  face;  she  wishes  not  to  look  at  the 
black  catalogue  of  iniquities,  which  this  institution 
presents;  humanity  would  gladly  drop  the  tear  of 
oblivion  on  the  sickening  scene.  Mr.  J.  said  he 
could  not  speak  of  this  subj  ect  in  the  way  it  deserv- 
ed, but  would  proceed  as  well  as  he  was  able. 

Has  this  corporation,  said  Mr  J.  by  all  the  acts 
of  which  it  has  been  guilty,  by  the  division  of  votes, 
by  the  evasion  of  the  second  specie  instalment,  by 
the  judges  of  the  first  and  second  elections  allowing 
many  persons  to  give  more  than  thirty  votes  each, 
under  the  pretence  of  their  being  attorneys  for 
others,  in  whose  names  shares  then  stood — when 
those  judges,  the  directors,  and  officers  ofthe  bank 
perfectly  well  knew  that  the  shares  really  belonged 
to  the  persons  offering  to  vote  upon  them  as  at- 
torneys— forfeited  its  charter  ? If  the  charter  was 
forfeited,  what,  he  asked,  was  the  remedy  which 
it  was  proper  to  apply  ? What  the  course  proper 
for  this  house  to  pursue?  Here  a difficulty  pre- 
sented itself.  The  congress  of  the  United  States, 
as  he  contended,  without  authority,  and  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  had  created  this  corporation,  which 
could  not  be  tested  by  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  any  known  system  of  laws  in  the  world.  Sha’l 
we,  said  Mr.  J.  refer  this  charter  to  the  standard 
of  the  civil  or  the  common  law  ? The  Roman  law 
is  represented  to  be  the  source  of  incorporation 
— according  to  which  law,  a voluntary  association 
of  individuals,  at  any  time,  or  for  any  purpose, 
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was  cap.tble  of  producing  it.  In  England,  whenc 
our  notions  of  it  are  immediately  borrowed,  it 
seems  part  of  the  executive  authority.  The  king, 
by  his  letters  patent,  creates  corporations  Shall 
we  then  decide  this  question  by  the  Homan  or 
by  the  common  law  ? I ask,  said  Mr.  J.  if  either 
of  these  codes  be  in  force  in  the  United  States  ? 
If  be  were  not  deceived  by  his  memory,  the  su- 
preme court  had  solemnly  decided  that  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  was  not  in  force  in  the  United 
States.  He  understood  the  supreme  court  as  hav- 
ing settled  that  question;  but,  if  not  settled,  Mr 
J.  said  he  should  still  contend,  and  felt  himself 
prepared  to  prove,  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land was  not  the  law  of  the  United  'States.  The 
first  settlers  of  this, ‘country,  Mr.  J.  said,  fled  from 
the  civil  and  religious  persecutions  of  England,  of 
Europe;  they  sought  here  that  independence  and 
happiness  which  had  been  denied  them  in  the 
countries  which  gave  them  birth.  In  this  new  world, 
on  this  expanded  continent,  they  found  themselves 
as  free  from  the  shackles  and  despotic  systems  of 
Europe,  as  the  winds  and  che  waves  which  wafted 
them  hither.  They  were  capable  of  adopting  any 
system  of  laws  which  they  thought  proper  to  select. 
With  regret,  he  had  heard  it  said  in  this  house, 
that  our  ancestors  brought  with  them  the  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law;  that  it  was  their  birth- 
right and  inheritance,  a sort  of  heir-loom.  This  he 
denied,  and  contended  tliat  they  came  here  free 
from  all  municipal  laws  but  such  as  they  chose  to 
adopt.  True,  many  principles  of  the  common  law 
were  adopted  by  the  first  settlers,  from  choice,  be- 
cause they  were  best  known  to  them.  This  was 
natural.  But  what  was  the  course  adopted  after 
the  revolution,  which  surely  dissolved  all  the 
charms  of  this  boasted  system  of  British  juris- 
prudence, and  left  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  a nation,  free  to  choose  such  system  of  law  as 
they  pleased?  Look  at  ail  the  legislation  of  the 
states,  after  the  revolution,  and  after  their  respec- 
tive constitutions  went  into  operation:  they  adopted 
for  their  own  municipal  regulations  such  portions 
of  the  common  law,  as  were  applicable  to  their 
situation,  not  contrary  to  their  bills  of  rights  and 
consti  utions,  and  not  local  to  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  Many  years  after  the  state  governments 
had  been  in  successful  operation,  when  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  free  government  were  well 
known  and  clearly  and  distinctly  understood,  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  present  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted.  The  people  ot 
the  United  States,  by  this  instrument,  which  is  an 
original,  social,  written  compact,  freely  and  volun- 
tarily entered  into  by  the  contracting  parties,  in 
• which  ail  the  powers  of  the  government  are  ex- 
pressly enumerated  and  clearly  defined,  which  hud 
for  its  object  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  states, 
their  security  against  domestic  disquiet  and  foreign 
aggression  and  danger,  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  the  states  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign  na- 
tions, adopted  for  national  and  general  objects,  and 
not  with  a view  to  local  and  municipal  regulations. 
Have  the  United  States  or  the  legislative  power 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  J.  asked,  by  any  act, 
declared  the  principles  of  the  common  law  to  be 
in  force  in  the  United  States  ? They  are  certainly 
not  recognised  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  principles  of  that  law,  he  said,  were 
-not  suited  to  such  a government  as  ours.  They 
were  generally  of  a character  strictly  municipal: 
they  had  never  been  adopted  by  legislative  enac 
tioii;  they  had  never  been  adopted  by  the  only 
branch  of  the  government  capable  of  giving  law  to 


the  people  of  this  country,  as  a nation,  the  congress 
of  the  United  States.  We,  therefore,  said  Mr.  J. 
have  neither  the  common  law  nor  the  civil  law,  by 
which  to  test  this  charter. 

But,  sir,  said  Mr.  J.  we  have  the  charter  before 
us.  Let  us  apply  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
charter,  under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  to  the  conduct  of  this  corporation.  Those 
rules  which  at  its  creation  were  imposed  on  it,  to 
govern  and  direct  its  course,  without  a due  observ. 
ance  and  obedience  to  which  rules  it  must  cease  to 
exist.  This  charter  has  been  violated;  and  the  ques- 
tion now  occurs,  has  congress  the  power,  the  moral 
power,  to  repeal  the  charter,  or  must  the  question 
be  submitted  to  the  judiciary  ? Is  the  provision  in 
the  act  of  incorporation,  which  provides  the  remedy 
by  scire  facias  for  breaches  of  the  charter,  obligatory 
on  the  congress  of  the  United  States  ? Cannot  the 
power  which  created  this  corporation,  dissolve  it  ? 
Can  the  faith  of  this  nation,  M r.  J asked,  be  pledged 
by  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country  ? Can  this  corporation  surrender  its 
charter  ? To  whom  would  the  surrender  be  made  ? 
Would  it  be  to  a member  of  the  judiciary,  or  to  a 
court,  in  session  ? If  so,  to  which  member,  ir  to 
which  of  the  federal  courts  ? Or  would  the  sur- 
render be  made  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  ? He  humbly  conceived  that  the  corporation 
had  the  right  to  surrender  its  charter,  that  the  sur- 
render, if  made,  must  be  to  the  power  by  which 
it  was  created.  He  presumed  that  it  would  be 
conceded  to  him,  that  the  individual  members 
composing  the  corporation  had  the  power  and  the 
right  to  dissolve  it.  Put  the  case,  that  they  failed 
or  refused  to  elect  directors,  by  what  process  could 
they  be  coerced  or  compelled  to  perform  this  duty  > 
Some  member  had  suggested  that  a mandamus 
might  be  awarded.  What,  said  Mr.  J.  resort  to  a 
mandamus  against  an  individual  ? Who  would 
sue  out  the  process  ? Such  a process  was  some- 
times resorted  to  by  a superior  court,  to  compel 
an  inferior  court  to  discharge  its  duty.  But  it  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  heard  of  sueing  out  a 
mandamus  against  an  individual.  If  the  members 
of  this  uorporation  neglected  or  refused  to  appoint 
direct  ers,  it  would,  as  a necessary  consequence,  be 
dissolved. 

Mr.  J.  asked  if  this  institution — if  its  members,, 
had  powers  over  its  duration  and  legal  existence, 
which  congress  had  not  ? Had  they  created  a 
power  greater  than  the  creator  ? Had  not  the 
power  which  spoke  this  charter  into  existence,  also 
the  power  to  destroy  it?  Mr.  J.  denied  that  a 
precedent  legislature  could,  by  any  act,  bind  its 
successors;  contended  that  it  was  at  all  times  com- 
petent for  a legislative  body  to  repeal  the  acts  of 
its  predecessors.  That  this  congress,  that  this 
house,  would  always  be  actuated  by  the  strictest 
regard  to  propriety — to  the  immutable  principles 
of  justice— was  fair,  was  proper  to  presume.  But, 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  restrained  from  repealing 
any  of  its  own  acts,  or  those  of  its  predecessors, 
when  the  welfare  and  happiness  ®f  the  people  re- 
quired such  repeal;  or  from  dissolving  any  cor- 
poration, or  supposed  corpration,  which  claimed 
to  exist  by  some  law  of  the  United  States,  when 
that  very  law  had  been  grossly  and  palpably  vioiat- 
ed.  He  considered  the  right  clear  and  indisputable. 
Is  it  expedient,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
exercise  this  right  ? He  considered  the  policy 
equally  clear  and  indisputable.  H<-  understood  the 
bunk  was  now  able  to  pay  all  its  debts,  and  to  meet 
ail  its  engagements.  The  claims  of  innocent  stock- 
holders can  now  be  secured;  they  can  now  be  pro- 
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tected  from  i jury,  if  the  corporation  be  im- 
mediately dissolved.  Permit  it  to  go  on,  judging 
from  is  p *st  conduct,  no  man  can  tell  what  will 
be  the  result.  If,  in  the  three  first  years  of  its 
existence,  it  be  convicted  of  such  misuse  and  abuse 
of  i's  powers;  if.  d ir‘ng  that  period,  the  w lole 
tenor  of  its  conduct  be  marked  with  acts  of  t ie 
most  glaring  impropriety;  and  it  be  permitted  to 
esc  pe  with  Impunity,  who  can  estimate  the  con- 
sequences ? Will  i*  not  hereafter  put  the  power 
of  this  house  at  defiance?  What  reliance,  Mr.  J. 
asked,  could  be  placed  on  the  directors  of  the  go 
vernment  ? From  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
investigation,  it  would  be  found  that  they,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  had  been  guilty  of  as  many  viola 
tions  of  their  duty  as  the  private  directors,  and 
characterized  by  the  same  culpable  regard  for 
their  individual  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the 
institution,  and  of  the  small  and  innocent  stock- 
holders. A due  regard,  then,  Mr.  J.  said,  for  the 
interests  of  the  small  and  innneent  stockholders 
would  induce  him  to  give  his  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  the  charter.  Let  the  corporation  continue,  and 
the  interests  of  this  class  will  still  be  sacrificed 
to  the  interests  and  views  of  the  large  and  in- 
fluential s'ockhol  lers.  He  would  then  secure  the 
innocent,  by  dissolving  the  charter:  and  they  would, 
moreover,  Mr.  J.  contended,  have  another  security; 
for  he  held  it  a clear  principle,  that  the  president 
and  directors  were  responsible,  in  their  private  for- 
tunes, for  all  their  iniquitous  and  fraudulent  acts, 
to  those  who  had  sustained  injury;  that  the  injured 
party  had  a clear  remedy.  These  directors  had 
undertaken  to  negociate  for  specie  in  Europe. 
The  necessity  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  procuring 
the  specie  part  of  the  capital,  was  the  result  of 


minded,  honorable  gentlemen,  who  could  soften 
their  president  by  a douceur  of  §15.000;  those  gen- 
tlemen, who,  we  are  told,  have  strong  claims  on 
the  forbearance  of  'his  house.  Mr.  J.  recrruted 
that  this  picfure,  this  horrid  picture,  would  he 
seen  not  onlv  in  this  country,  but  would  necessarily 
be  presented,  in  all  its  deform’ty,  to  the  gaze  of 
the  world.  It  would  attract  the  eyes  of  all  ua‘ions 
to  the  United  States.  Thaf  country  which  hereto- 
fore had  claimed,  and  received,  so  much  credit  for 
the  purity  of  its  character;  that  country  which  we 
have  been  tol  1 is  still  so  prosperous  and  so  happy, 
in  the  forty  third  vear  of  its  age,  to  have  produced 
a monster  of  fraud  and  corruption,  without  parallel. 
Even  England,  bad  as  he  believed  her,  could  not 
furnish  an  institution  more  distinguished  for  adroit- 
ness in  swindling  and  fraud,  than  this  corporation. 
Sir,  all  Europe  will  point  the  steady  finger  of  scorn 
at  this  grand  shaving  shop. 

Mr.  J called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  struggle  which  was  made  to  re-charter  the  old 
bank  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  arguments  which 
were  used  on  that  occasion.  He  adverted  to  the 
feelings  which  were  imparted  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Virginia,  when  a letter  was  received  from 
Mr  Giles,  a senator  from  that  state,  on  the  subject 
of  his  instructions  to  vote  against  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  bank.  Mr.  J said  he  opposed 
the  reading  of  that  letter;  but  curiosity  prevailed 
— it  was  re  id.  It  seemed  to  him,  Mr.  J.  said,  that 
all  acts  were  referred  to  the  standard  of  motive. 
All  actions  appeared  to  be  traced  to  some  motive 
of  interest  or  design.  Instead  of  looking  to  the 
one  single  and  grand  motive  which  ought  to  be 
presumed  to  animate  all  in  this  house,  the  ardent 
and  pure  desire  to  promote  thepublic  interest  and 


mismanagement — of  abuse  of  their  powers — of  a j happiness,  there  appeared  to  he  an  effort  to  a1  tribute 
violation  of  their  charter — of  an  inordinate  thirst  I motives  much  less  noble,  honorable,  and  disin- 


for  wealth — of  an  ill  judged  desire  to  put  their  terested.  He  could  not  but  believe  that  those  who 
machine  into  motion.  By  evading  the  payment,  on  sought  with  so  much  solicitude  to  establish  impure 


the  part  of  the  favored  stockholders,  of  the  second  j motives,  were  beguiled  and  led  astray,  by  glancing 


specie  instalment,  this  negociation  was  rendered 
necessary.  How  was  this  business  conducted  ? 
On  principles  of  equity  and  justice  ? No,  sir.  An 
agent  was  sent  to  Europe,  to  purchase  specie;  the 
contract  was  negociated,  and  the  specie  delivered 
in  this  country,  at  an  expense  to  the  bank  of 
$525,297  38;  an  expense  which  resulted  from  mis- 
management, and  a fraudulent  and  culpable  sys 
tern  of  favoritism,  expended  to  the  large  stock 


at  the  mirror  which  reflected  the  motives  of  their 
own  bosoms. 

Mr.  J.  said  he  disliked  to  speak  of  h;ms»lf:  he 
would,  however,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  any 
interested  or  undue  influence,  take  this  occasion 
to  remark,  that  he  had,  on  all  occasions,  voted 
against  the  incorporation  of  banks;  that  he  voted 
against  the  charter  of  the  Farmers  bank  of  Virginia 
—the  extension  of  the  charter  of  the  old  bank  of 


holders.  Mr.  J said,  as  the  large  stockholders  j Virginia;  that  he  was  not  a stockholder,  nor  ever 


received  indulgencies  and  benefits,  which  made 
the  expenditure  of  tills  sum  necessary,  it  ought  to 
have  fallen  exclusively  on  them,  and  not  equally 
on  the  innocent  stockholders,  and  >he  government, 
Which  appears  to  have  been  the  fact.  And  this 
act,  Mr.  J.  said,  rendered  necessary  by  a total 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  char 
ter,  and  for  the  purposes  of  individual  speculation, 
was  one  for  which  the  directors  claimed  credit 
from  the  nation.  Those  humane  gentlemen,  said 
Mr.  J.  who  have  such  claims  on  our  justice;  those 
artful  gentlemen  who  can  divide  thirty  shares  so 
ingeniously  as  to  enable  them  to  give  almost  as 
many  thousand  votes;  who  can  now  weep  for  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  who  will  be  ruined  by  the 
dissolution  of  this  charter,  who  had  hearts  as  hard 
as  stone  when  in  pursuit  of  their  favorite  object, 
their  idol,  and  their  God— money;  who,  to  obtain 
that  desired  and  loved  object,  wealth,  and  its 
concomitants,  power  and  influence,  would  have 
feasted  on  the  blood,  ahd  battened  on  the  bones  of 
those  for  wjiom  they  now  affect  so  much  sympathy 
sad  sorrow;  those  disinterested,  compassionate,  high 


had  been  a stockholder,  in  any  bank;  that  he  had 
never  applied  for,  nor  received,  any  species  of  ac- 
commodation from  any  bunk  whatever. 

During  the  late  war,  at  a period  when  the  trea- 
sury was  empty;  when  the  energy  of  the  nation  ap- 
peared to  be  paralized;  when  ruin  seemed  to  stare 
us  in  the  face,  we  were  told,  he  said,  that  we  must 
have  a National  bink;  that  without  it  the  war  could 
not  be  prosecuted — the  soldiers  could  not  be  fed, 
or  clothed,  or  paid,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  coun- 
try. Great  efforts  were  made;  a bank  charter  was 
successfully  carried  through  both  houses  of  con 
gress,  and  presented  to  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  his  signature.  Surrounded,  as  he 
was,  by  all  the  gloomy  circumstances  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Madison  returned  the  charter,  on  the  express 
ground  that  it  did  not  provide  sufficiently  for  the 
interest  of  the  government.  The  constitutional 
difficulties  were  removed  from  his  mind;  the  sub- 
ject had  been  adjudicated,  and  put  to  rest-  What 
was  the  consequence  ? Some  republican  gentle- 
men, Mr.  J.  said,  now  within  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
must  recollect  the  course  pursued.  A meeting  was 
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lial  by  the  republican  members  of  congress;  in 
order  to  agree  upon  principles — to  determine  upon 
a charter  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  then 
president  of  the  United  States.  Before  this  com 
promise  of  opinion  could  take  place;  before  a new 
an  l unexceptionable  charter  could  be  manufactur 
ed,  the  messenger  of  peace  came,  with  healing  in 
his  wings.  Nothing  more  was  done  at  that  session 
of  congress,  on  the  subject.  The  nation’s  joy  was 
testified,  at  the  seat  of  government,  by  illumina- 
tions and  bon  fires.  The  solemn  farce  was  per- 
formed, of  illuminating  the  monuments  of  our  dis- 
grace, the  evidences  of  the  vandalism  and  barbarism 
of  our  enemy.  Every  window  in  the  city  was  gaily 
illuminated,  and  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the 
capitoi  and  other  public  buildings  and  edifices 
rendered  more  strikingly  conspicuous  by  this  ex- 
travagant evidence  of  joy  at  the  return  of  a peace 
which  the  powers  of  the  nation  had  achieved. 

But,  Mr.  Madison’s  objections  produced  at  the 
eucceeding  congress  another  experiment,  which 
proved  more  fortunate,  not  for  the  nation,  but  for 
the  interests  of  speculators.  The  charter  to  the 
existing  bank  was  obtained.  Nothing,  Mr.  J.  said, 
did  iie  more  sincerely  regret  than  that  Mr.  Madison 
should  have  put  his  signature  to  such  an  act.  That 
honest,  that  respectable,  enlightened  and  patriotic 
statesman,  who  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served 
his  country,  had,  in  this  single  instance,  cast  a 
shade  on  the  hitherto  bright  and  unclouded  orbit, 
in  which  he  had  moved.  Mr.  J.  said  it  was  extremly 
painful  to  him  to  refer  to  any  act  of  that  distinguish- 
ed statesman,  who  had  retired  to  private  life,  in 
any  other  terms  than  those  of  respect  and  approba- 
tion. Nor  would  he  on  this  occasion  have  done 
so,  except  from  a sense  of  duty;  and  with  a view  to 
the  history  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  which 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  give. 

When  the  question  first  arose  in  this  country, 
continued  Mr.  J.  as  to  the  powers  of  congress  to 
incorporate  a national  bank,  the  wisest  men  in  the 
nation  differed  in  opinion  on  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  government  to  create  such  corpora 
tion.  General  Washington  himself,  as  appeared 
from  the  history  of  that  day,  laboured  under  great 
difficulty — he  called  for  the  opinions  of  his  secreta- 
ries, and  doubted,  and  doubted,  until  the  time  had 
almost  elapsed,  which  would  have  made  the  act 
of  incorporation  a law,  without  his  signature.  The 
difficulties  and  doubts  which  at  that  time  surround- 
ed the  mind  of  the  chief  magistrate,  produced  a 
most  eloborate  and  able  investigation  into  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  congress  to  create  corpora- 
tions. We  have  not  only  the  opinions,  but  the 
testimony  of  two  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
any  age  or  country,  Mr  Jefferson  and  Mr,  Madison, 
on  the  constitutional  question,  whether  congress 
has  the  power  to  incorporate  a national  bank  ? Mr. 
Jefferson’s  opinion  and  testimony  will  be  found  in 
the  written  opinion  given  by  him  to  gen.  Washing- 
ton on  the  question.  In  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, in  a very  eloquent  speech  delivered  in  con- 
gress, stated  the  following  important  fact,  speak- 
ing of  the  power  to  incorporate  a bank.  “This 
power  was  proposed  to  be  vested  in  congress,  in 
the  original  plan  reported  by  the  committee  of 
the  convention,  among  the  enumeration  of  powers 
which  now  form  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article, 
but,  that,  after  three  days  ardent  debate,  on  the 
special  subject,  in  that  body,  the  power  was  re- 
jected and  stricken  out,  upon  the  principle  that  it 
was  a power  improper  to  be  vested  in  the  general 
government.”  Mr.  J.  said,  that  he  was  aware  that 
an  instrument  of  writing  might  convey  more  or 


less  power  than  was  intended  by  the  contractin 
parties — that  this  result  might  be  produced  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  accuracy  and  precision  in  the 
terms  used. 

Such  a charge,  he  presumed,  could  scarcely  exist 
in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States. 
He  denied  that  by  a fair  and  clear  deduction;  that 
by  any  rational  construction,  this  power  could  be 
derived  from  the  constitution.  It  did  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  enumerated  powers.  Nor  was  it 
fairly  referable  to  any  of  the  implied  or  resulting 
powers  of  the  government.  He  did  not  mean  to 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  create 
corporations,  or  to  charter  a national  bank.  But, 
he  demanded  of  those  who  held  the  affirmative  pro- 
position, to  establish,  by  clear  and  indisputable 
reasoning,  that  the  bank  had  been  constitutionally 
established — or,  that  the  faith  of  the  government 
could  be  pledged  by  an  act  not  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution.  The  act  of  incorporation,  he  said, 
was  a dead  letter;  it  was  worse — it  was  an  act  of 
usurpation.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  the  faith  of  the 
government  being  pledged  to  sustain  it. 

How,  then,  Mr.  J.  asked,  did  the  question  present 
itself?  The  supreme  court,  as  he  had  before  re- 
marked, had  declared  the  common  law  not  to  be 
the  law  of  the  United  States;  and,  consequently, 
in  making  the  enquiry,  whether  a forfeiture  had 
been  incurred  by  this  corporation  of  its  charter, 
the  question  could  not  be  tested  or  settled,  by  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  this  system  of  law. 
According  to  the  settled  and  well  established  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  settled  by  frequent 
adjudications,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  charter 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  forfeited.  In 
support  of  this  doctrine,  he  begged  leave  to  refer 
to  the  case  of  the  king  against  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  cases  there  cited.  And,  said  Mr.  J.  after 
the  disclosures  which  have  been  made,  will  the 
house  permit  this  violated  act  to  remain  on  the 
statute  book  a disgrace  to  the  nation  ? Are  we, 
said  he,  not  sworn  to  support  the  constitution;  and 
can  the  immaculate  and  patriotic  gamblers  in  this 
bank  induce  us,  for  a single  moment,  to  prolong  an 
act  which  violates  this  instrument  ? 

Mr.  J.  said,  if  his  proposition  to  repeal  the  char- 
ter should  be  negatived,  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
bill  reported  by  the  b£nk  committee,  as  he  should, 
by  so  doing,  recognize  the  legal  existence  of  the 
bank.  This,  according  to  his  most  solemn  convic- 
tions, would  amount  to  a violation  of  his  oath.  He 
trusted  there  would  be  neither  difficulty  nor  hesita- 
tion in  putting  down  this  corporation.  He  hoped 
in  God  his  country  would  not  present  the  melan- 
choly, the  degraded  picture,  sketched  by  the  mas- 
terhand  of  Byron,  when  surrounded  by  the  gloom 
resulting  from  a view  of  the  glorious  decay  and 
splendid  ruins  of  Rome: 

“There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales, 
“Tisbut  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 

“First  freedom  and  then  glory — when  that  fails, 
“Wealth,  vice,  corruption— barbarism  at  last.” 

We  had  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  freedom.  We 
had  had  a reasonable  share  of  glory.  Our  arms  had 
been  triumphant  on  the  lahd  and  on  the  ocean.  All 
seemed  animated,  now,  by  the  desire  to  accumulate 
wealth.  He  hoped  the  nation  would  still  pause, 
and  reflect,  seriously  reflect,  on  the  consequences 
of  changing  the  pursuit  of  a national  character, 
distinguished  by  liberality,  magnanimity,  and 
honor,  for  the  sordid  pursuit  of  wealth,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vice  and  corruption.  Mr.  J.  said,  he  had 
hoped  much  from  the  fair  destinies  of  this  nation. 
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but  those  would  be  marred  and  destroyed,  if  a 
miserable  corporation  could  hold  the  government 
in  check,  influence  its  operations,  plunge  it  into 
corruption,  or  cover  it  with  vice  and  shame  when 
ever  it  should  please. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  (Mr.  Pindall,)  who  had  last  addressed 
the  committee,  had  discussed  the  policy  of  the  law 
which  chartered  the  bank,  the  motives  of  congress 
in  passing  it,  and  those  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  He  would  not  enter  into 
these  topics.  The  subject  was  large  enough,  with- 
out digression,  to  occupy  their  whole  attention  for 
the  time  which  it  would*  be  reasonable  to  appro- 
priate to  this  debate.  If  the  reputation  of  the  four- 
teenth congress,  or  of  the  late  administration,  could 
be  inpaired  by  observations  or  circumstances  like 
those  which  had  been  adduced,  he  would  say  of 
both,  that  they  were  not  worth  defending.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  indeed,  it  was  not  improbable 
that  he  might  advert  to  facts  w'hich  would  repel 
the  conclusions  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
but  he  would  not  deviate  from  the  strict  line  of  his 
argument,  to  engage  in  so  useless  a controversy. 

The  committee,  of  which  he  had  had  the  honor  to 
be  a member,  had  expressed  an  opinion,  in  respect 
to  the  first  operation  of  the  bank,  correct  enough, 
perhaps,  in  its  general  principle,  but  erroneous,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  in  its  application.  They  say, 
“that  the  bank  could  have  proceeded  gradually, 
growing  with  the  growth,  and  strengthening  with 
the  strength  of  the  nation,  as  it  emerged  from  the 
evils  of  the  flood  of  paper  issued  from  the  local 
institutions.  The  bank  could  have  felt  its  way,  and 
increased  its  means  with  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  country.  Such  a cautious  proceeding  would 
have  enabled  it  to  render  invaluable  service  in 
checking  the  issue  of  state  banks,  and  bringing 
them  to  the  alternative  of  avowed  bankruptcy,  or 
to  the  permanent  resumption  of  specie  payments.” 
He  was  not  disposed  to  deny,  that,  w hile  a dis 
credited  currency  was  circulated  through  the  coun- 
try, while  the  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper  (of 
which  the  war  had  been  the  cause  or  the  apology) 
continued  to  resist  the  introduction  of  real  money, 
the  committee  were  right  in  supposing  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  national  bank  to  commence  its 
operations  slowly,  or  to  postpone  them.  It  was  its 
interest  to  leave  it  to  the  government  to  fight  the 
battle  against  depreciation,  and  to  come  in  after- 
wards as  a partaker  of  the  victory.  Even  after  the 
30th  Feb.  1817,  the  bank  might  have  pursued  the 
cautious  policy  of  withholding  its  accommodations 
from  the  government  and  the  people,  until  the 
reduction  of  other  paper  had  made  its  issues  neces- 
sary and  safe.  It  might  have  preferred  its  interest 
to  its  duty.  The  state  banks,  unable  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  of  congress,  which  demanded 
from  them  the  resumption  of’  specie  payments, 
must  have  lost  their  credit  with  the  community. 
The  government,  indeed,  might  have  been  em- 
barrassed, the  public  debtors  distressed,  and  the 
state  institutions  have  been  brought  “to  the  alter- 
native of  avowed  bankruptcy,”  but  these  com- 
petitors for  public  favor  and  employment  would 
have  been  removed,  and  the  national  bank  would 
have  entered  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  mono- 
poly which  the  ruin  of  every  other  institution  would 
have  prepared.  This  might  have  been  its  interest. 
But  there  were  other  interests  to  be  consulted — 
those  of  the  government  and  the  people.  The 
bank  had  not  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  its  stockholders  the  harvest  which  such 


a policy  might  provide.  It  was  the  instrument  by 
whose  use  we  hoped  to  secure  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments — constructed,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  ours.  The  act  of  the  legislature  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  treasury  department  would 
show  how  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  its  in- 
stitution would  have  been  that  postponement  of  its 
operations,  or  that  gradual  commencement  of  them, 
which  was  recommended  now,  when  the  difficulties 
of  the  time  were  forgotten.  The  fourteenth  con- 
gress was  aware  that  a narrow  view  of  its  exclush  e 
interest  might  induce  the  national  bank  to  adopt 
'he  policy  which  the  committee  had  described. 
The  act  which  they  passed  provided  that,  as  soon 
as  the  amount  of  the  first  subscription  (§8, 400, 000) 
should  be  received,  the  bank  should  thenceforth 
commence  and  continue  its  operations.  The  twenty 
second  section  reserved  to  congress  the  power,  if 
it  should  not  go  into  operation  before  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April,  (at  which  time  the  third  instalment 
was  not  due,)  to  declare  its  charter  void.  This 
was  the  measure  of  the  legislature  to  secure  the 
enrly  operation  of  the  bank.  Those  of  the  treasury 
department  were  in  entire  consonance  with  its  prin- 
ciple. 

He  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  house  while 
he  read  some  extracts  from  two  letters  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  a letter  to  the  com- 
missioners for  receiving  subscriptions,  (dated  Aug, 
15,  1816,)  the  secretary  says,  “It  is,  indeed,  of  high 
importance  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  should 
be  in  an  organized  and  active  state  before  the  20th 
of  February  next,  when  the  paper  of  the  state  banks 
which  have  not  returned  to  metallic  payments  must 
be  rejected.”  Again;  “It  is  believed  that  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  may  be  in  operation  before 
the  first  day  of  January  next,”  (before  the  receipt 
of  the  second  instalment.) 

Mr.  Crawford  (who,  after  the  date  of  the  last 
letter,  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  treasury)  writes,  on  the  29th  of  Nov.  1816,  to 
the  president  of  the  bank,  that  “if  the  state  banks 
do  not  make  a simultaneous  effort,  it  is  manifest  that, 
without  their  co-operation,  a national  currency, 
equal  to  the  indispensable  demands  of  the  com- 
munity, cannot  be  obtained  by  the  20th  of  February 
next.”  He  asks  whether  “it  is  possible  for  the 
bank  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  commercial  cities 
which  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  arising  from 
imports  and  tonnage,  will  create  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  2Jth  of  February  and  the  1st  of  July.” 
He  suggests  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ 
“a  government  paper  of  some  description”  in  that 
interval,  but  adds,  that  “it  is  most  ardently  desired 
by  the  government,  that  the  necessity  of  resort  ing 
to  the  issue  of  government  paper  may  be  avoided 
by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  state 
banks,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  February.” 

The  first  object  which  the  government  expected 
to  be  attained  by  the  national  bank,  was  that  of 
throwing  into  general  circulation,  by  the  20th  of 
February,  an  amount  of  notes  sufficient  to  enable 
the  public  debtors  to  comply  with  their  engage- 
ments. When  it  appeared  impracticable  that  the 
amount  or  dispersion  of  these  notes  should  provide 
for  the  object,  the  next  resource  was  to  give  to 
those  of  the  state  banks  a credit  which  should 
enable  the  treasury  to  receive  them  under  the 
resolution  of  congress.  These  banks  had  refused 
every  proposal  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay 
ments.  lie  would  not  say  they  were  unwilling,  but 
} they  were  afraid  to  adopt  them.  The  remonstrances 
and  encouragement  of  the  government  were 
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unavailing.  It  was  then  that  ihe  national  bank, 
certainly  not  in  the  spirit  of  narrow  jealousy,  enter- 
ed into  that  compact  with  the  state  banks  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  impossible  to  do  justice. to  the  con 
duct  of  the  national  bank,  at  least  for  the  first  year 
of  its  operations,  without  attending  to  the  new 
obligations  in  which  this  compact  involved  them. 
Proposed  by  the  executive  government,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  it — required  by  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  necessary  to  the  credit  of  the  local  institu- 
tions, there  could  be  no  other  objection  to  the  act 
than  that  it  accorded  better  with  ti,p  public  interest 
than  with  that  of  the  stockholders.  Under  this 
compact,  the  bank  became  bound  to  discount  six 
millions  (exclusive  of  revenue  bonds)  before  the 
20th  April,  and  to  sustain,  with  its  unbroken  credit 
and  its  whole  capital,  every  bank  which  joined  in 
the  arrangement.  The  effect  of  this  compact  was 
not  only  to  force  the  bank  into  earlier  operation 
than  a selfish  policy  might  have  recommended,  but 
to  oblige  it  to  renounce  the  resource  which  the 
state  banks  might  have  afforded  for  the  supply  of 
specie.  South  of  New  E -gland  there  was  no  specie 
in  circulation.  The  national  bank  had  engaged  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  state  banks,  and,  if  it 
produced  a demand  of  their  specie,  it  was  bound 
to  aid  them  by  the  loan  of  its  own.  He  made  these 
observations  very  much  with  a view  to  the  conduct 
of  the  bank  in  affording  facilities  for  the  payment 
of  the  instalments  upon  its  stock.  But  he  did  not 
mean  yet  to  engage  upon  that  topic.  A necessary 
consequence  of  this  compact,  the  committee  would 
see  to  have  been,  that,  if  a large  amount  of  specie 
was  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the  bank,  it 
could  be  obtained  only  from  foreign  countries.  Its 
importation  might  have  been  trusted  to  the  gr  idual 
contributions  of  trade,  and  he  believed  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  been  so.  But  the  error 
of  judgment,  if  it  was  one,  which  consisted  in  the 
bank’s  importingspecie  from  abroad,  had  no  charac- 
ter of  bad  faith.  Perhaps  it  was  unnecessary.  If 
it  were  necessary,  it  resulted  exclusively  from  a 
compact  which  interdicted  all  reliance  upon  the 
specie  of  the  state  banks. 

If  the  committee,  then,  should  determine  that 
the  early  operation  of  the  bank,  and  its  importa- 
tions of  silver,  were  both  of  them  injudicious— at 
least  they  would  say,  that  neither  was  criminal. 
Perhaps  the  effect  of  both  was  injurious  to  the 
stockholder— the  country  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  them.  But  the  second  article  of  the  compact 
had  drawn  down  the  severe  animadversions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Pindall.)  He  had 
considered  it  as  obliging  the  state  banks  to  pay 
interest  for  public  balances  transferred  from  them 
to  the  national  bank,  although  the  national  bank 
had  not  undertaken  to  pay  these  balances  to  the 
government  in  its  own  notes  or  specie  In  other 
words,  he  had  supposed  that  the  national  bank 
received  interest  from  the  state  banks  on  what  had 
been  called  the  special  deposites  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  had  admitted  it  to  be  fair  and  right  that 
the  bank  should  receive  interest  on  all  balances 
transferred  to  it,  for  which  it  gave  a general  credit, 
and  which  might  at  any  moment  be  drawn  from  it 
in  coin.  Now,  Mr.  L.  said  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that  these  were  the  only  balances  on 
which  interest  had  been  received  or  claimed. — 
There  was,  in  the  sentence  which  had  been  read, 
a little  ambiguity,  (which  would  have  been  avoid- 
ed by  introducing  the  parenthesis  before  the  five 
words  which  now  preceded  it,)  but  this  error  in 
style  was  no  serious  crime;  and  the  meaning  of  a 


compact,  which  had  been  carried  into  effect  with- 
out objection  by  either  party,  was  best  ascertained 
by  its  execution. 

Among  the  errors  of  the  bank,  in  its  first  opera- 
tions, one  of  the  greatest,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
had  not  been  censured  by  the  committee.  He 
alluded  to  the  attempt  to  pay  the  notes  of  the  bank, 
aid  its  branches,  at  any  office  at  which  they  should 
he  presented.  The  committee  had  said,  that  “the 
relinqui-hment  of  this  attempt  was  involuntary  and 
reluctant;”  but  the  atfemp  itself,  though  directed 
to  the  promotion  of  the  public  convenience,  and 
urged  by  the  public  wish,  had  produced  so  much 
embarrassment  and  injury,  that  any  exposition  of 
the  conduct  of  the  bank  must  be  very  defective  in 
which  the  effects  of  this  injudicious  scheme  were 
omitted.  He  hoped  not  to  be  suspected  of  enlarg. 
ing  upon  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a favorite  theory.  Its  examination  was  necessary, 
because  it  had  produced  much  of  the  mischief 
which  had  been  attributed  to  other  causes.  He 
should  not  have  to  argue  that  the  bank  was  not 
bound  to  pay  its  notes  indiscriminately  at  all  its 
offices.  He  believed  that  nobody  now  contended 
that  it  was.  He  should  not  enquire  how  far  it 
could  be  practicable  so  to  pay  them — his  proposi- 
tion was,  that  the  attempt,  while  the  situation  of 
the  country  made  it  practicable,  would  even  then 
be  embarrassing  and  injurious. 

In  every  system  of  bank  circulation,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  amount  of  discounts  and  issues  is  a point 
of  the  utmost  importance.  In  banks  which  redeem 
their  paper  by  specie,  the  restraint  upon  excessive 
issues  consists  in  this,  that  the  superfluous  paper 
is  thrown  back  upon  the  bank  and  its  specie  with- 
drawn. The  directors  of  a bank,  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  circulation,  and 
little  information  as  to  the  currency  of  other  states, 
are  in  this  way  controlled  in  all  their  operations, 
by  a principle  which  proportions  the  circulating 
money  of  the  country  to  its  real  business.  He  did 
not  mean  to  enquire  whether  other  or  better  re- 
gulations of  the  amount  of  paper  in  circulation 
might  be  adopted.  We  had  no  other.  But  how 
were  the  discounts  of  a branch  bank  restrained, 
under  the  system  which  provided  that  the  notes 
which  it  issued  should  be  redeemed  at  every  .office 
throughout  the  United  States  ? If  the  balance  of 
exchange  were  unfavorable,  (and  a profuse  discount 
might  at  any  time  make  it  so,)  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  every  man  who  got  possession  of  a 
branch  note  to  send  it  to  a state  where  the  ex- 
change was  high.  A bark  note  is  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  money;  and  if  the  holder  has  the  option 
of  drawing  this  money  at  different  places,  he  will 
draw  it  there  where  money  is  most  valuable.  If 
the  discounts  of  Lexington  were  larger  than  the 
business  of  the  place  required,  and  the  notes  which 
were  issued  there  were  redeemable  no  where  else, 
the  bank  at  that  place  would  immediately  discover 
its  error  by  the  drafts  upon  its  specie,  and  its  dis- 
counts would  be  accordingly  contracted.  But  if 
the  notes  of  the  Lexington  branch  are  payable  at 
New  York,  however  profuse  may  be  its  discounts, 
the  directors  themselves  discover,  within  the 
probable  limits  of  their  observation,  no  incon- 
venience from  their  liberality.  They  have  lent  only 
to  those  whose  possessions  are  sufficient  to  secure 
the  payment  of  their  debts,  the  specie  in  their 
vaults  remains  untouched,  and  the  income  of  the 
institution  is  increased  by  the  large  amount  of  their 
loans.  In  New-York,  indeed,  if  we  suppose  the 
exchange  to  be  in  favor  of  tha^  place,  the  operation 
of  the  system  is  quite  different.  There,  however 
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prudent  may  be  the  bank  in  limiting  the  amount 
of  its  discounts,  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
holders  of  Lexington  paper  exhaust  its  resources, 
and  force  a still  further  reduction  of  its  discounts. 
"Wherever  the  state  of  exchange  is  unfavorable, 
wherever  the  just  principles  of  banking  require  a 
reduction  of  liscoun  s,  there,  under  this  system  of 
indiscriminate  payment  of  its  notes,  the  bank  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a draft  of  specie,  and  is 
encouraged  to  lend  to  every  applicant.  Wherever 
the  state  of  exchange  is  favorable,  and,  on  the  sound 
principles  of  banking,  an  enlarged  accommodation 
might  be  given  to  die  community,  there  the  flow 
of  notes,  from  every  state  whose  exchange  is  un- 
favorable, contracts  or  suspends  all  the  operations 
of  the  bank.  Thus,  wherever  discounts  should  be 
enlarged,  the  tendency  of  this  system  is  to  reduce 
them,  and  to  enlarge  them  wherever  they  should 
be  reduced. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  directors  of  a 
branch  bank,  where  the  exchange  is  unfavorable, 
may  contract  the  discounts,  although  no  specie  is 
drawn  from  them,  because  they  well  know  that 
they  might  otherwise  produce  a pressure  upon 
distant  banks.  This  is  to  suppose  that  calculation 
of  inconveniences  to  a distant  branch  will  produce 
the  same  result  which  the  sense  of  them,  in  their 
own  bank,  would  produce.  It  may  be  said,  that 
the  parent  board,  at  least,  will  discover  and  correct  j 
the  error,  and  that  when  the  excessive  issues  of  i 
one  branch  have  forced  those  of  our  states  to  re- 1 
deem  their  notes,  the  controlling  board  will  direct  j 
a transmission  of  specie  from  the  debtor  bank  which 
will  restore  the  balance.  And  all  this  the  parent  j 
board  will  attempt  to  do.  They  will  endeavor  to  j 
remedy  the  irregularities  which  a better  system 
would  have  avoided;  they  will  direct,  as  the  direc-1 
tors  at  Philadelphia  hnve  continually  done,  what; 
the  amount  of  discounts  for  their  distant  branches1, 
shall  be — tbeir  orders  will  often  be  injudicious,  and  | 
oftener  ineffectual. 

It  was  no  nnfair  account  of  the  practical  opera-, 
tion  of  the  system  of  which  he  was  speaking,  to  j 
say,  that  it  gave  to  the  branches,  where  the  ex- 
change was  unfavorable,  the  entire  disposition  oft 
the  specie  of  those  branches  where  the  exchange; 
was  favorable.  Upwards  of  six  millions  of  specie  ; 
have  been  sent  to  the  branch  of  New-York,  besides  j 
the  amount  which  has  been  paid  by  the  subscribers  | 
of  the  bank  there,  but,  in  issuing  notes,  which  the  j 
bank  of  New-York  has  been  obliged  to  redeem, 
every  branch  throughout  the  country  has  drawn  J 
upon  a fund,  with  whose  condition,  at  the  time,  it 
could  not  be  acquainted. 

Such  a system  might  be  expected  to  produce  in- 
convenient changes  in  the  distribution  of  bank 
capital,  an  extreme  facility  in  obtaining  loans  at 
one  tune,  and  unexpected  contractions  of  discount 
at  another.  But  it  had  been  18  months  in  opera 
tion,  and  if  his  views  were  at  all  correct,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  bank  must  exemplify  and  prove 
them. 

The  embarrassing  effect  of  the  system  was 
developed  in  Boston,  as  early  as  March  17’h,  and 
in  less  than  three  months  after,  in  New-York;  but 
he  had  not  time  to  trace  its  history.  An  extract 
from  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the  Boston 
branch  (March  19  1818,)  to  the  president,  Mr. 
Jones,  would  confirm  some  of  the  observations! 
which  he  had  made.  “When  the  state  banks  werej 
discounting  here,  though  not  largely,  this  bank! 
called  in,  from  i;s  debtors,  but  SO  per  cent,  re- 
gularly; this  placed  them  in  a better  state;  by  reduc- 
ing their  sums  discounted,  considerably,  they  ac-': 


quirwl  a balance  against  the  o'her  banks;  but  this 
only  induced  a call  from  the  state  banks  on  their 
debtors,  the  result  is  that,  as  they  operate  upon 
their  whole  system,  they  have  a remedy.  But  thia 
branch  has  the  mass  of  paper  thrown  out  at  an 
opposite  extreme  to  provide  for,  which  it  cannot, 
in  any  case,  have  the  wished  for  information.  On 
Monday  last,  the  bank  made  no  discount  to  be 
mentioned,  nor  had  they  so  done  for  many  weeks 
previous.  They  had  a balance  of  $93,000  against 
the  other  banks  in  town,  and  in  specie  about 
§23,000.  Tuesday  took  from  them  about  $30,000, 
and  Wednesday  about  $50,000,  and  it  followed, 
that  as  a great  proportion  of  this  is  in  southern 
bills,  produced  by  the  scarcity  of  money  here,  this 
must  produce  a demand  which  the  specie  of  the 
bank,  and  its  balance  against  all  the  other  hanks  in 
the  town,  would  not  half  discharge.” 

The  effect  of  the  system  of  paying  the  notes  of 
the  branches  every  where;  in  reducing  discounts 
where  the  exchange  is  favorable,  and  enlarging 
them  where  it  is  adverse,  is  exemplified  by  a com- 
parison between  the  discounts  of  New-York,  and 
those  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  In  Nov.  1818,  the 
discounts  in  New  York,  were  $1,685,874, 

those  in  Kentucky,  3,221,450, 

and  those  in  Ohio,  3,383,790, 

including  in  the  two  last  states,  the  debts  which 

were  due  from  banks  which  paid  interest  for  them. 

Tims,  the  two  agricultural  states  of  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  have  discounts  from  the  national  bank 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  six  millions  and  a half, 
or  excluding  stock  notes  from  the  calculation, 
about  one-fourth  of  all  the  discounts  made  by  the 
bank  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  could  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
objections  to  this  unequal  distribution  of  the  capital 
of  ihe  national  ba  k But  a notion  has  prevailed, 
that,  in  respect  to  the  western  states,  the  capital 
employed  there  lias  been  only  that  which  has  been 
furnished  by  the  deposites  of  the  government.  He 
regretted  that  the  directors  of  the  national  bank, 
who  had  it  fully  in  their  power  to  remove  this 
prejudice,  had  hitherto  neglected  to  do  so.  Mr. 
L read  many  extracts  from  the  report  of  a com- 
mittee, lately  made  to  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  ail  of  which,  the  assertion 
was  made  that  the  national  bank  had  carried  no 
capital  to  the  state,  but  had  been  supported  princi- 
pally, and  almost  entirely,  by  the  deposites  of  the 
government.  Very  different  was  the  fact.  He  had 
on  his  table  a calculation  (deduced  from  statemems 
contained  among  the  documents  which  had  been 
published)  by  which  he  endeavored  to  infer  the 
amount  of  drafts  and  notes  from  the  offices  of 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  which  had  been  paid  in  the 
Atlantic  cities,  beyond  the  amount  which  those 
offices  had  paid  on  Atlantic  drafts.  This  amount, 
he  was  confluent,  exceeded  five  millions  and  a half. 
He  would  be  glad  if  any  gentleman  disposed  to 
enquire  into  the  subject,  would  examine  tha  paper. 
But  no  specie,  it  is  said,  was  carried  to  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  If  the  branches  in  those  states  had 
waggoned  five  and  a half  millions  of  dollars  across 
the  mountains,  and  then  lent  them  to  individuals, 
who  had  sent  them  out  of  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  merchandize,  or  the  payment  of  debts,  it  would 
be  admitted  that  a capital  to  that  amount  could 
have  been  transferred  to  the  western  country.  The 
bank  did  not  do  this.  Instead  of  carrying  the 
specie  to  Ohio  and  there  lending  it,  the  specie 
remained  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  citizens 
of  Ohio  obtained,  not  indeed  silver  in  the  first 
instance,  hut  drafts  and  notes,  which,  were  sent  to 
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the  Atlantic  cities,  and  there  drew  out  silver.  If 
it  had  been  proposed  to  the  directors  at  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  to  employ 
this  enormous  capital  in  the  western  states,  they 
would  not  have  consented  that  a fourth  of  it  should 
be  so  engaged.  But  the  unfortunate  system  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  explain,  had  led  gradually, 
and  almost  without  observation,  to  a distribution 
of  capital  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
granted  nor  even  asked.  The  directors  of  the 
western  branches  had  not  incurred  the  imputation 
of  speculation  or  of  collusion  with  speculators— 
the  amount  of  stock  pledged  and  even  owned  there, 
was  not  large,  and  yet  it  was  there  that  the  amount 
of  discounts  was  most  excessive.  The  discounts 
of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  he  had  stated  as  amounting, 
in  November,  to  more  than  six  and  a half  millions; 
those  of  Baltimore,  at  the  same  time,  were  less 
than  nine  and  a half  millions,  a miich  less  amount 
than  the  other,  comparing  the  business  of  the  two. 
These  western  discounts  were  the  greatest  im- 
pediment to  the  successful  administration  of  the 
bank.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  which  it 
behoved  the  directors  to  fulfil  was  that  of  making 
a better  distribution  of  their  capital.  But  many 
years  must  elapse  before  the  discounts  of  the  two 
states  which  he  had  mentioned,  could  be  reduced 
within  their  proper  limits. 

He  had  just  received  a copy  of  the  memorial  of 
delegates  from  the  banks  of  Ohio,  to  the  legislature 
of  that  state,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  they  began 
to  understand  the  mischiefs  which  the  indiscri- 
minate payment  of  the  national  bank  notes  was 
calculated  to  produce  in  the  states  whose  exchange 
was  unfavorable.  [Mr.  L.  read  a paragraph  from 
the  memorial  which  explains  the  injury  which  that 
practice  occasioned,  as  it  supposes,  to  the  state  of 
Ohio.]  If  the  bank  had  refused  payment  of  the 
notes  of  its  branches,  from  the  commencement  of 
its  operations,  the  memorialists  insist  that  more  of 
its  paper  would  have  circulated  in  the  country.  He 
hoped  Vhe  committee  would  excuse  him  for  having 
so  long  dwelt  upon  a topic  hardly  noticed  in  the 
report,  but  he  had  thought  it  important  to  shew 
how  large  a part  of  the  complaints  against  the  bank 
resulted  from  a practice  which  must  be  considered 
as  an  error,  not  a fault,  which  had  been  entirely 
abandoned,  and  which  it  was  extremely  improbable 
that  any  future  board  of  directors  would  renew. 

Mr.  L.  next  adverted  to  that  part  of  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  which  condemns  the  arrange- 
ments  which  were  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  upon  bank  stock  in  England.  The  com- 
mittee “do  not  undertake  to  decide  how  far  it  was 
objectionable  to  afford  inducements  to  foreigners 
to  become  interested  in  our  stock.”  “But,  thus 
to  compel  American  stockholders,  and  the  govern- 
ment, to  contribute  to  the  possible  loss  of  paying 
the  dividends  to  those  abroad,  appears  (they  say) 
“to  be  unjust.”  He  thought  that  a very  short  en 
quiry  would  lead  the  committee  whom  he  addressed 
to  a different  conclusion. 

The  arrangement  !n  question  involved  two  con- 
siderations. Ought  the  national  bank  to  deal  in 
exchange,  and  were  the  terms  on  which  it  sold  bills 
to  “the  stockholder  abroad”  fair  and  advantageous  ? 
It  was  very  plain,  that,  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  foreign  stockholder,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  to  make  the  payment  in  England  at  par, 
six  months  after  the  dividend  was  declared,  was 
substantially  to  sell  them  at  par  bills  payable  six 
months  after  date.  Ought  then  the  bank  to  deal 
in  exchange  ? It  is  the  business  for  which  \he  char- 
ter specifically  provides;  it  is  perhaps  for  the  coun- 


try, one  of  the  most  useful  operations  in  which  a 
national  hank  can  be  engaged — its  appropriate  dHtv. 
It  would  do  very  well,  the  committee  seem  to  think, 
if  it  were  not  for  “the  possible  loss'’  in  the  transac- 
tion. And  in  exchange  operations  there  is  certainly 
some  risk.  In  the  case  of  the  bank,  the  sale  of  bills 
implies  the  purchase  of  them,  and  bills  may  be  pro- 
tested. But  the  risk  of  the  transaction  was  as  good 
a reason  against  discounting  notes  as  purchasing 
bills.  He  could  not  think  then,  with  the  committee, 
“that  it  was  unjust  to  oblige  the  American  stock- 
holder to  contribute  to  “the  possible  loss,”  while 
he  was  to  share  in  the  probable  gain  “of  paying 
dividends  to  those  abroad.” 

But  were  the  terms  unreasonable  ? If  the  bank 
deals  in  exchange,  is  the  sale  at  par  of  its  bills, 
where  they  are  payable  six  months  after  date,  or 
four  months  after  sight,  a sale  for  too  low  a price  ? 
Let  an  examination  of  the  usual  state  of  exchange 
decide  the  question.  An  examination  of  exchange, 
since  the  bank  had  gone  into  operation,  might  be 
objected  to  as  furnishing  no  fair  criterion  of  the 
prudence  of  the  measure.  Its  state  might  have 
been  accidentally  favorable.  But  he  held  in  his 
hand  two  statements  of  the  annual  gain  and  loss 
by  exchange  in  the  payment  of  our  debt  in  Europe 
— by  the  one  of  which,  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
gain,  after  deducting  occasional  losses  in  remit- 
tances for  the  Dutch  loans,  from  1791  to  1809, 
inclusive,  was  upwards  of  $260,000,  and  by  the 
other,  that  the  gain,  after  the  same  deductions, 
under  the  operations  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund,  from  1802  to  1817,  inclusive,  was  up- 
wards of  $350,000.  The  average  price  then,  which 
the  government  had  paid  for  its  bills,  in  a period 
of  twenty  six  years,  had  been  considerably  below 
par.  If  the  bank  then,  had  engaged  to  sell  bills  at 
par,  it  would  have  had  reason,  from  the  experience 
of  twenty-six  years,  to  think  that  the  arrangement 
would  be  a prudent  one,  but  upon  a fair  estimate 
of  the  time  which  it  gained,  its  price  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  about  one  per  cent,  above  par. 

But  the  committee  suppose  “that  the  able  rea- 
sons” assigned  in  the  report  of  the  committee  (of 
the  bank)  against  the  measure  “should  have  pre- 
vented its  precipitate  adoption.”  Mr.  L.  said  that 
there  were  but  two  sentences  in  the  report,  which 
referred  at  all  to  this  subject.  lie  read  them,  and 
asked  whether  the  intimation  that  the  existing 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  alone  influenced  the 
“committee  to  decline  the  unqualified  recom- 
mendation of  such  an  agency,”  was  considered  as 
furnishing  the  able  reasons  in  condemnation  of  the 
measure  ? In  truth,  there  was  no  reasoning  in  the 
report.  But  the  authority  of  the  committee  was 
decidedly  favorable  to  the  general  propriety  of  the 
measure  which  had  been  adopted. 

Among  the  objections  urged  by  the  committee, 
of  which  he  had  had  the  honor  to  be  a member, 
against  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  some  of  the  most 
serious  were  those  which  regarded  the  amount  and 
character  of  its  discounts.  He  concurred  with 
some  of  the  views  of  the  committee  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  did  not  now  mean  to  speak  of  discounts 
given  to  enable  the  discounter  to  pay  his  instal- 
ments upon  stock.  But,  without  reference  to  the 
object  for  which  they  were  employed,  the  discounts, 
with  a pledge  of  stock,  were  many  of  them,  as  the 
committee  had  stated,  “excessive  in  amount.” 
While  a pledge  of  stock  is  fairly  employed  as  a 
mere  substitute  for  personal  security,  he  would  not 
say  that  even  when  valued  at  25  per  cent,  advance, 
it  might  not  be  safe  to  the  bank,  as  well  as  con- 
venient to  the  merchant.  As  a mere  substitute  for 
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personal  security,  it  would  imply  that  no  discount! a pledge  of  stock,  discounted  in  Philadelphia  in 
would  be  made  on  it  to  an  amount  which  would  be  July  and  August,  1817,  was  about  fix  milli  ns  and 
refused  to  the  same  drawer  with  a common  in- La  half  The  committee  think  it  “singular,”  that 
dorser.  But  many  of  the  stock  loans  were  so  large ! at  this  time  “any  business  paper  should  have  been 
that  the  pledge  of  stock  lost  its  character  of  mere  J rejected.”  T he  whole  amount  rejected,  was  less 
collateral  security.  When  a loan  for  a million  of  (than  one  million  and  a half.  Supposing  this  sum 
dollars  was  secured  by  a pledge  of  stock,  it  was  to  have  been  discounted,  whether  the  parties  were 
obvious  that  the  stock  was  not  considered  only  as  insolvent  or  not,  and  the  stock  notes  rejected,  the 
a fund  to  supply  any  deficiency  which  the  possible  | amount  of  discounts  in  Philadelphia,  in  two  months, 
insolvency  of  the  drawer  might  produce,  but  was , would  have  been  less  by  five  millions,  than  it  actually 
the  principal  and  almost  the  only  foundation  of  the  was.  Of  these  five  millions,  a part  (lie  did  not 
loan.  The  same  loan  would  indeed  be  much  more^now  what  part,)  was  employed  for  t lie  payment 
objectionable  with  the  security  only  of  an  indorser,  of  subscriptions  to  the  bank,  and  did  not  add  to 
There  were  expressions  in  the  report  which  might  Jthe  amount  of  money  in  circulation.  Suppose  half 
be  construed  to  implj  a partiality  in  the  distribu-  to  have  been  so  employed — and  a reduciion  of  two 


tion  of  these  loans,  which  perhaps  it  was  not  design- 
ed to  convey,  and  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the 
evidence  would  not  support.  It  was  said,  that  the 
1 ians  ioei'e  not  made  (he  understood  that  the  com 
mittee  meant  to  say,  that  most  of  them  were  not 
made)  to  the  merchants  and  traders , but  to  a few  per- 
sons consisting  of  directors,  brokers,  and  specula 
tors.  It  was  difficult  for  him,  (a  stranger  at  Phila 
delphia,)  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  character 
of  those  who  had  borrowed  money  on  a pledge  of 
stock.  Of  the  whole  number,  he  knew  personally 
but  two  or  three,  and  neither  of  these  were  specula 
tors  or  brokers.  The  committee  had  selected  the 
names  of  fourteen,  and  had  obtained  evidence  of 
their  employments  in  life^-seven  were  merchants, 
five  were  brokers,  and  two  could  not  be  classed 
in  either  list.  Mr.  M’Euen’s  testimony,  which  has 
been  published  by  the  committee,  contains  his 
‘‘opinion  that  a considerable  proportion  of  discounts 
on  pledged  stock  was  for  the  benefi  of  merchants, 
and  not  of  speculators.”  M-  jor  Butler  says,  that 
*‘he  has  never  known  any  good  paper  refused  on  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  stock  notes  offered.”  It 
is  said,  in  the  10th  page  of  the  report,  that  “not 
an  instance  has  occurred  of  a note  secured  by  the 
pledge  of  stock  being  rejected.”  If  the  merchant 
and  trader  then,  had  not  their  share  of  the  loans,  it 
w>sonly  because  they  did  not  apply  for  them.  The 
partiality  in  their  distribution,  was  not  to  indivi 
duals,  professions,  or  parties— merchants,  farmers, 
arlizans,  obtained  those  discounts  whenever  they 
wished  them.  The  partiality  was  to  the  whole  body 


and  a half  millions  in  the  circulation  of  Philadel- 
phia, below  the  amount  which  kept  its  exchange 
at  par,  would  have  suspended  mercantile  business, 
and  spread  embarrassment  and  distress  through 
every  town  in  the  state.  He  appealed  to  gentle- 
men whose  business  or  curiosity  had  led  them  to 
observe  the  effects  which  even  an  inconsiderable 
change  in  the  quantity  of  money  produces  in  a 
commercial  community,  to  say  whether  there  was 
any  thing  visionary  or  extravagant  in  this  view. 

It  hiul  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  magnitude 
and  permanence  of  the  loans  which  were  made  about 
this  time  by  the  bank,  that  the  redemption  of  its 
stock  by  the  government  had  made  it  necessary 
that  it  should  invest  the  state  bank  paper,  which 
i.  was  paid  in,  in  some  other  securities.  He  must, 
however,  observe,  that  the  embarrassment  of  the 
bank,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  paper  of  state 
banks  in  some  parts  of  the  union,  did  not  originate 
in  the  measure  to  which  it  had  been  exclusively 
attributed.  Its  own  errors  were  a principal  cause. 
As  early  as  March,  1817,  it  suffered,  from  a de- 
ficiency of  resources,  at  Boston;  and  three  months 
afterwards  in  New-York;  while  a large  amount  of 
balances  against  the  banks  to  the  south  and  west  of 
those  places  had  accumulate  !,  even  at  that  early 
period  of  its  operations. 

The  observatio  .s  of  the  report  on  the  subject  cvf 
post  notes,  Mr.  L.  thought  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion. After  referring  to  several  transactions  in 
which  post  notes  were  received  by  those  who  had 
obtained  discounts,  it  is  observed,  “that  not  being 


of  holders  of  bank  and  funded  stock  throughout  j drafts  on  other  offices,  they  cannot  be  considered 
the  United  States.  He  believed  there  was  not  an  I as  exchange  operations.”  Now  every  post  note 


instance  of  a note  secured  by  a pledge  of  funded 
stock  being  rejected. 

While  his  judgment  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  the  stock  loans  were  highly  objection- 
able, from  their  amount,  he  thought  it  fair  to  add 
the  view  which  had  satisfied  his  mind,  that  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  those  loans  was  necessary. 
He  should  have  occasion,  in  another  part  of  his  re- 
marks, to  examine  the  state  of  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  since  the 
establishment  of  the  national  bank,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  whole  amount  of  its  discounts 
was  not  excessive,  although  their  distribution  was 
unequal.  But  he  wished  now  only  to  apply  the 
test  which  the  rate  of  exchange,  as  he  thought, 
furnished,  in  an  enquiry  into  the  propriety  of  the 
discount  operations  of  the  bank  in  Philadelphia,  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  1817,  when  the 
amount  of  stock  loans  first  became  considerable. 
From  the  statement  which  lie  held  in  his  band,  it 
appeared  that  the  exchange  with  the  principal 
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but  one,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  report, 
was  “a  draft  upon  another  office.”  The  resolution 
under  which  they  were  given  would  be  found 
among  the  documents,  (page  92  ) They  were  post 
notes  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia.  They  were 
|obtained  by  those  who  got  discounts  at  Biltimore. 
This  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  to  be  a simple 
case  of  exchange. 

The  case  of  the  post  notes  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  the  paragraph,  was  different.  The  porst 
note  was  payable  in  the  same  place  in  which  the 
discounted  note  was  payable.  There  was,  too,  some 
ambiguity  in  the  resolution  for  granting  the  dis- 
count, and  it  might  possibly  be  inferred,  if  we  had 
no  other  evidence,  that  it  was  a condition  of  the 
loan,  that  a post,  note,  payable  60  days  afLer  date, 
should  be  received  by  the  discounter.  But  had 
we  no  other  evidence?  Mr.  Smith  swears,  (docu- 
ments, p.  114,)  that  “post  notes,  at  60  days  date, 
have  frequently  beea-  issued  on  the  application  of 
persons  who  have  had  notes  discounted,  but  it  has 


countries  of  Europe  con  tinued,  with  very  little  > *iever  been  the  condition  of  the  discount  ” To  every 
variation,  nearly  at  par  during  the  time.  This  fact  i man  who  knows  what  post  notes  are,  their  con- 
was  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  an  exces- 1 venience  to  mercantile  men,  and  indeed  to  society 
sive  circulation.  The  whole  amount  of  notes,  with  Igenerallv,  can* require  no  explanation.  A post  note 
Sup.  to  Vol.  XYI.  if 
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of  the  Philadelphia  bank  is  better  than  a bill  o 
exchange  upon  Philadelphia.  If  the  exchange 
will  New-Orleans  is  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  a 
merchant  who  wishes  to  make  purchases  at  Orlean 
will  find  a post  note  of  Philadelphia,  or  a power 
to  draw  upon  it,  among  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  object.  Bank  notes,  indeed,  might 
answer  the  same  purpose;  but,  as  they  are  payable 
to  bearer,,  the  risk  in  their  transmission  is  greater 
Yn  the  instance  referred  to  in  the  report,  the  bank 
had  no  possible  interest  in  preferring  the  issue  of 
post  notes  to  bank  notes,  because  the  distance  of 
the  place  to  which  the  notes  were  to  be  sent,  was 
an  effectual  security  that  bank  notes  would  not  have 
returned  upon  it,  within  60  days. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said  that  he  h»d  detained  the  com- 
mittee vrry  long  on  topics  which  he  did  not  con 
sider  likely  to  affect  the  decision  of  any  of  the 
resolutions.  But  he  had  feared  that,  if  the  opinions 
of  the  select  committee,  on  some  of  these  points, 
had  passed  without  objection,  they  would  be  con- 
sidered as  having  received  the  sanction  of  the 
house. 

He  came  now  to  the  question  which  he  supposed 
should  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of  the  com 
mittee — how  far  has  the  hank  answered  the  great 
object  of  it3  institution  ? If,  as  a measure  of  policy, 
the  dissolution  of  the  charter  would  be  unwise, 
corgress  would  not  dissolve  it,  even  though  such 
a penalty  were  j.ustr  and  such  a proceeding  legal. 

The  great  object  of  government  in  chartering 
the  bank,  was  to  provide  a currency  which  should 
have  that  degree  of  stability  and  uniformity  in  its 
value,  which  is  required  by  the  interests  both  of 
/our  commerce  and  revenue.  A currency  equally 
valuable  at  every  place  and  every  time,  cannot  be 
provided  by  human  wisdom.  The  nearest  approach 
to  this  object  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be 
afforded  by  the  employment  of  gold  and  silver  as 
the  measures  of  value.  The  14th  congress  did  not 
akn  at  ideal  perfection:  they  wished  to  combine 
with  the  conveniences  of  bank  circulation  an  uni 
formity  of  value  equal  to  that  which  was  possessed 
by  the  precious  metals;  and  the  means  which  they 
employed  to  secure  this  uniformity,  were  simple 
and  effectual,  by  enjoining,  under  a heavy  penalty 
the  payment  of  all  its  notes  in  coin,  upon  demand. 
In  the  report,  indeed,,  the  notes  of  the  national  bank 
are  said  to  be  now  “on  the  same  footing  with  those 
of  local  banks.”  Of  the  footing  on  which  local  bank 
notes  stood,  he  should  speak  hereafter;  but  the 
price  current  upon  his  table  informed  him  that  the 
greatest  discount  on  branch  notes  of  the  United 
States,  was  £ of  1 per  cent.  This  was  a value  much 
more  uniform  than  that  which  coin  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  in  so  extensive  a country.  He  had 
been  lately  looking  into  a book  on  political  economy, 
which  had  been  published  here,  with  high,  and,  in 
respect  to  its  clearness  andprecision,  with  just  com- 
mendations— the  work  of  Mr.  Tracy.  He  inferred 
from  one  of  his  chapters,  that  the  difference  of 
exchange  between  Marseilles  and  Paris,  was  often 
from  2 to  3 per  cent.  If,  with  all  the  facilities  af 
forded  by  the  internal  improvements  in  which 
France  is  so  rich — with  a currency  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  gold  and  silver,  the  variation 
in  the  value  of  money  is  three  times  greater  in  her 
territory  than  on  our  continent,  can  it  be  said  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  bank  hasjiot  fulfilled  the  ob- 
jects of  its  institution  ? Before  its  establishment 
\he  value  of  bank  notes,  even  in  the  coramercia, 
states,  had  varied  20  per  cent  frnm  each  other,] 
and,  as  none  of  them  bore  a fixed  proportion  to  tht 
precious  metal*,  or  te  any  natural  standard,.  it  was  * 


impossible  to  assign  any  limit  to  their  depreciation. 
You  have  required  that  the  currency  furnished  by 
the  national  bank  should  be  every  where  converti- 
ble into  silver,  and  it  is  so.  You  have  expected 
that  it  should  be  as  uniform  as  coin,  and  it  is  more 
so.  He  would  not  detain  the  committee  by  read- 
ing a paper  which  he  had  prepared  with  that  inten- 
tion, containing  the  state  of  exchange,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  bank,  with  England,  France, 
and  Holland;  for  he  found  himself  occupying  much 
more  of  their  tkne  than  he  had  expected.  But  he 
believed  that  any  member  who  should  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  would  remark  it3  steadiness 
during  that  period.  He  thought  himself  justified 
in  drawing  from  this  fact  a conclusion  highly  favor- 
able to  the  bank — that  the  whole  amount  of  its  dis- 
counts had  generally  been  nearly  right.  The  dis- 
tribution of  those  discounts  he  had  admitted  to  be 
wrong.  It  was  the  total  amount  of  discounts  which 
a spirit  of  eager  and  intemperate  speculation  would 
be  most  apt  to  enlarge.  It  was  the  total  amount 
of  discounts  which  a just  regard  to  the  stability 
of  our  money  made  it  most  important  to  restrain. 

The  correspondence  of  the  bank  with  the  western 
branches  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  report  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  L thought  that  it  illustrated  the 
general  views  which  he  had  submitted  of  the  sub- 
j-ct.  He  read  the  5th  and  6th  rules  prescribed 
for  the  government  of  a western  office,  (documents, 
p.  29,)  to  shew  that  the  orders  of  the  parent  board 
were  sufficiently  energetic.  The  method  of  secur- 
ing their  execution  by  orders  directly  issued  to 
the  cashier,  shewed  no  want  of  decision.  But  the 
system  which  encouraged  the  board  to  extend  its 
discounts  by  paying  its  bills  in  the  Atlantic  cities* 
and  then  aimed  at  reducing  them  by  orders  from 
the  mother  bank,  was  radically  wrong. 

To  do  justice  to  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  and 
fairly  to  estimate  its  services  in  maintaining  specie 
payments,  it  was  proper  to  consider  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  time.  He  would  not  enter  into 
the  enquiry  how  far  the  payment  of  a large  public 
debt  must  add,  in  every  country,  to  the  difficulties 
of  banks  of  circulation;  but  confining  himself  to  the 
payment  of  about  five  millions  of  the  Louisiana  debt 
in  one  year,  he  would  ask  whether  a remittance  of 
this  amount  to  foreign  creditors  must  not  press 
heavily  upon  the  resources  of  a national  bank  ? Its 
arrangements,  indeed,  had  been  3uch  as  to  relieve 
the  country  from  much  of  the  embarrassment  which 
might  have  been  anticipated;  such  as  to  illustrate 
very  strikingly  the  advantage  which  a national  bank 
may  produce  in  the  management  of  exchanges.  By 
becoming  the  agent  for  the  remittance  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  debt,  it  has  been  able  to  conduct, 
without  much  inconvenience,  an  operation  which 
might  otherwise  have  produced  a pressure  upon 
the  whole  banking  interest  of  the  country.  Among 
the  difficulties  of  maintaining  specie  payments,  the 
extraordinary  extension  of  our  trade  to  the  East 
Indies  could  not  be  overlooked;  and  the  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  in  Europe,  which  resulted 
from  the  attempt  by  so  many  nations  which,  dur- 
ing their  late  wars,  had  used  only  paper,  to  recover 
a specie  circulation,  was  felt  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Among  the  effects  of  paper  money,  that 
of  its  making  the  value  of  the  metals  more  variable* 
even  in  countries  which  do  not  use  it,  must  be 
>bvious  to  the  committee.  The  employment  of 
uaper  in  any  country,  causes  is  specie  to  be  ex- 
ported, and  adding  to  the  supply  of  that  article  ia 
foreign  states,  reduces  its  value  there.  The  restora- 
:oii  of  a specie  currency,  by  opening  a new  demand 
for  the  article  from  other  countries,  enhances  its- 
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value  there.  Such  is  the  process  which  is  now 
going  on  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  diminution 
In  the  supply  from  the  South  American  mines,  will 
be  considered  as  exerting  a less  questionable  in- 
fluence on  our  stock  of  the  precious  metals.  It 
was  in  opposition  to  ail  these  difficulties — in  de- 
fiance of  the  discontent  which  contracted  discounts 
must  have  been  expected  to  produce  among  its 
debtors,  and  a reduced  dividend  amongst  its  stock- 
holders, that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  per 
formed  tie  great  duty — that  of  maintaining  specie 
payments  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  safe  keeping  of  the  public  deposites,  which 
implies  their  prompt  payment  in  specie  upon  de- 
mand, must  appear  particularly  important  to  a go- 
vernment whose  losses  have  hitherto  been  so  heavy 
as  ours,  from  the  want  of  this  provision.  Even 
now,  after  the  immense  amount  of  paper  which 
had  been  assumed  by  the  national  bank,  there  re- 
mained, he  believed,  more  than  §500,000  of  bank 
paper  belonging  to  the  government,  of  which  it 
had  lost  the  use  from  the  war  to  this  time;  of  some 
of  which  he  was  very  certain  that  it  would  lose  even 
the  principal. 

The  bank  is  admitted  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty 
of  transmitting  the  public  money,  without  charge, 
wherever  it  might  be  required.  He  believed  that 
the  answer  to  the  resolution  of  his  friend  from 
Virginia,  (directing  an  account  of  the  money  so 
transmitted,)  had  not  been  received,  and  he  was 
sure  that,  when  received,  it  must  he  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  account  must  represent 
each  office  as  receiving  the  amount  lodged  there, 
whether  in  its  own  bills  or  any  other;  and,  in  prac- 
tice, a large  proportion  of  the  bills  which  are  paid 
where  exchange  is  most  favorable,  will  be  those 
of  the  states  whose  exchange  is  most  unfavorable. 
For  example,  a large  proportion  of  the  revenue 
accruing  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  the  notes  of 
Ohio.  That  the  transmission  of  money  on  account 
of  the  government,  must  be  very  considerable,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  must  be  true,  unless  the  expendi 
ture  of  the  country  in  each  little  district  be  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  revenue  collected 
there.  But  the  revenue  and  expenditure  maj^  be 
exactly  equal — let  us  suppose  that  to  be  the  case 
in  Boston— and  yet  the  bank  may  have  to  transmit 
for  the  government  the  whole  amount* of  such  ex- 
penditure— that  is,  it  may  receive,  upon  the  sup- 
position which  has  been  made,  the  money  of  Ohio, 
and  pay  to  the  government  Boston  money.  But,  al- 
though the  advantage  was  very  considerable  in 
peace,  it  was,  by  considering  its  effect  in  war,  only 
that  we  could  estimate  its  real  magnitude. 

If  the  direct  duties  which  the  bank  owes  to  the 
government  have  been  fulfilled,  he  would  enquire 
how  far  the  institution  had  furnished  those  accom- 
modations to  public  debtors,  which  had  probably 
been  expected  from  it  ? These  accommodations 
were  of  two  kinds — by  its  loans,  and  by  the  gene- 
ral circulation  of  its  paper. 

There  are  two  sentences  in  the  report,  which 
feem  to  intimate  that  the  loans  to  public  debtors, 
by  the  bank  of  the  United  S ates,  have  been  inade- 
quate  to  their  just  expectations.  The  report  re- 
presents the  northern  offices  as  compelled  “to  deny 
to  the  debtors  of  the  government  any  indulgence  or 
accommodation  in  their  payments;”  and  in  another 
page  it  states  that  “it  does  not  appear  that  the 
notes  of  those  who  had  revenue  bonds  to  pay,  have 
at  any  time  been  discounted  extensively  ” He 
considered  this  quite  as  a minor  subject  of  atten  - 


tion;  but  be  would  state  the  evidence  as  it  had  ap- 
peared to  his  investigation. 

In  the  very  commencement  of  the  operations  of 
the  bank  (on  the  3d  of  January,  1817,)  the  board 
resolved  that  notes  for  those  who  had  revenue 
bonds  to  pay,  should  he  discounted,  and  might  be. 
paid  in  the  paper  of  other  banks,  while  of  the  small 
amount  of  the  notes  discounted  the  whole  were  to 
be  paid  exclusively  in  specie.  On  the  9 h of  Janu- 
ary a resolution  authorised  the  offices  to  discount 
notes  for  revenue  bonds,  at  a time  when  they  had 
not  commenced  any  other  business.  O the  4th 
April,  1817,  when  the  board  was  obliged  to  limit 
its  discounts  every  where,  it  directed  a preference 
to  be  given  to  custom  house  bonds.  Thus  we  had 
proof  that  in  the  first  business  of  the  bank,  a pre- 
ference had  been  given  to  the  notes  vf  government 
debtors,  that  the  preference  continued  when  cir- 
cumstances required  a general  limitation  of  dis- 
counts; and  if  this  was  the  case  when  the  bank  was 
straitened,  it  would  be  extraordinary  indeed  that 
it  should  be  less  liberal  at  other  times.  Nor  did 
he  know  any  thing  to  countenance  the  opinion  that 
it  was  so. 

Perhaps  we  might  infer  something  as  io  the  dis- 
position of  the  bank  to  extend  its  accommodations 
to  the  public  from  the  order  in  which  its  first  loans 
had  been  made.  It  was  then  that  it  must  have 
been  most  penurious  and  reluctant  in  its  discounts. 
Its  first  loan  made  before  January,  1817,  was  one 
of  500,000  dollars  to  the  government.  In  Philadel- 
phia it  loaned  in  January,  1817,  182,642  doll  <rs  to 
stockholders,  and  its  next  loans  were  293,502  dol- 
lars to  those  who  were  indebted  on  custom  house 
bonds.  Indeed  he  remembered  no  evidence  of  a 
discount  being  at  any  time  refused  on  the  notes  of 
custom  house  debtors.  And  major  Butler’s  testis 
mony,  of  which  he  had  already  spoken,  had  not  been 
impugned  by  that  of  any  other  witness.  The  com- 
mittee would  recollect  the  statement,  “that  he  had 
never  known  any  good  paper  refused  on  account  of 
the  amount  of  stock  notes  offered.” 

The  committee  probably  remembered  a sentence 
in  the  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
which  he  would  read  before  he  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject. “The  bank  has  promptly  transmitted  the  pub- 
“ lie  money  wherever  and  whenever  it  has  been 
“ required  to  perform  that  service  It  is  presumed 
“ that  the  facilities  expected  from  it  in  the  collec- 
“ tion  of  duties  have  been  furnished,  as  no  informs- 
“ tion  has  been  received  at  this  department,  stat- 
“ ing  that  such  facilities  have  been  withheld.” 

Such  was  the  evidence  “as  to  the  indulgence  or 
accommodation  to  the  debtors  of  the  government” 
by  the  bank,  or  such  it  appeared  to  him  to  be— of 
evidence  w-hich  might  lead  to  a different  conclusion, 
he  knew  none. 

But  the  more  important  accommodation  to  pub- 
lic debtors,  which  was  expected  from  the  national 
bank,  consisted  certainly  rather  in  its  supplying  a. 
currency  which  the  government  engaged  every 
where  to  receive,  than  in  loans  to  which,  under 
common  circumstances  the  state  hanks  were  quite 
adequate.  How  had  this  duty  of  supplying  a na- 
tional currency  been  performed  ? Of  the  inequality 
in  the  value  of  the  national  bank  notes,  he  had 
already  spoken,  and  he  hoped  that  he  had  satisfied 
the  committee,  that  it  had  been  less  than  had  been 
expected  at  its  institution.  He  had  not  heard  the 
entire  amount  of  notes  thrown  into  circulation 
represented  as  deficient.  Their  distribution  he 
had  admitted  to  be  bad,  and  had  endeavored  to 
explain  the  principal  cause  of  its  being  so.  But 
the  loudest  complaints  against  the  bank  on  account 
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of  a deficiency  of  its  notes  were  from  the  states  in 
which  the  most  disproportionate  and  excessive 
issues  had  been  made.  He  read  a paragraph  from 
the  report  of  a committee  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  Ohio,  in  which  they  characterize  the 
proceedings  of  the  bank  in  requiring  that  payments 
should  be  made  in  its  own  notes,  as  little  better 
"than  insulting  mockery.”  It  might  seem  that 
wherever  banknotes  which  the  government  engag 
ed  to  receive  in  taxes  might  be  issued,  they  would 
be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  necessary  for  the  payment  of  public  debts. 
The  foreign  merchandize  which  is  landed  in  New- 
York  or  New-Orleans  is  conveyed  wherever  there 
is  a demand  for  it.  And  the  credit  or  produce 
which  enabled  any  section  of  the  country  to  obtain 
foreign  merchandize  would  be  quite  as  effectual 
to  procure  bank  notes  or  specie.  But  it  was  not 
necessary  that  Ohio,  which  perhaps  complained 
roost  of  the  want  of  national  bank  notes  in  its  cir- 
culation, should  have  imported  them  from  other 
states.  In  Kentucky  and  Ohio  individuals  had  dis 
counts  to  an  amount  exceeding  five  millions  of  dol 
lars — they  had  received  this  amount  in  bank  notes, 
or  in  credits  equivalent  to  notes,  and  for  which 
notes  might  have  been  obtained — but  they  had 
them  no  longer.  The  complaint  then  was  this;  not 
that  the  bank  bad  not  furnished  a sufficient  cir- 
culating medium  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  bat  that 
it  had  not  retained  it  there;  could  the  bank  have 
prevented  its  remittance  to  other  states  ? The 
states  to  which  its  discounts  had  been  largest,  had 
chosen  to  employ  them  in  the  payment  of  former 
debts  or  the  purchase  of  merchandize*  He  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a fund  of  justice  in  the  peo- 
ple of  this  counUy,  which  would  not  allow  them  to 
consider  the  bank  as  responsible  for  the  mischiefs 
which  an  improvident  use  of  its  discounts  may  have 
produced. 

Of  other  advantages  furnished  to  the  government 
by  the  bank,  he  would  not  speak— some  of  them 
were  great,  and  he  supposed  undisputed.  Of  these, 
the  bonus  of  a million  and  a half,  was  not  the  most 
considerable,  and  yet  the  representatives  of  the 
people  might  be  expected  to  hesitate  before  they 
threw  away  even  a million  and  a half.  The  obliga 
tion  to  transact  all  the  business  of  the  loan  office 
without  charge,  and  the  facilities  which  the  bank 
must  afford  in  all  future  loans,  he  considered  as  yet 
greater  advantages. 

We  have  seen  how  far  the  great  duties  of  the 
bank  have  been  fulfilled,  and  its  expected  advan- 
tages realized.  But  every  question  like  that  be- 
fore the  committee  (so  far  as  it  was  a question  of 
policy,  not  of  justice  or  law)  was  in  a great  measure 
a comparative  one.  We  had  seen  and  knew  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  currency,  and  what  the 
security  for  the  operations  of  the  treasury  with  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.  What  would  be  its 
condition  without  the  bank,  was  a fair  subject  of 
enquiry  and  comparison;  and  a prudent  man  would 
consider  even  the  doubt  which  must  prevail  as  to 
the  currency  which  would  be  established,  as  in 
itself  a very  strong  objection  to  the  destruction  of 
the  bank.  What  would  our  currency  be  ? Would 
it  be  exclusively  specie  ? Would  it  be  state  bank 
notes  or  government  paper  ? 

He  did  not  think  (although  perhaps  the  highest 
authority  on  matters  of  this  kind  was  in  favor  of 
the  opinion)  that  the  employment  of  paper  rather 
than  coin,  was  sufficiently  recommended  by  its 
economy,  as  the  substitution  of  a cheap  instrument 
of  trade  for  an  expensive  one.  If  there  were  no 
other  inducement  for  the  use  of  paper,  it  would, 


resemble  the  economy  which  should  substitute 
wooden  ware-houses  for  stone  ones.  Without 
entering  into  an  enquiry  into  the  advantages  or 
defects  Of  a specie  circulation,  he  would  confess 
that  his  apprehensions  would  be  much  less  than 
they  were,  if  he  could  suppose  that  the  metals 
would  form  the  only  currency  of  the  country — that 
the  government  could  and  would  exact  gold  and 
silver  in  the  payment  of  all  its  debts.  But  he  would 
not  waste  the  time  of  the  committee  in  speaking  of 
an  expectation,  which  every  man  who  heard  him, 
believed  to  be  visionary. 

In  destroying  the  bank  of  the  United  States  then, 
we  must  do  it,  because  we  prefer  the  currency 
which  will  be  afforded  either  bv  the  notes  of  local 
banks  or  by  government  paper.  It  was  not  fair 
indeed  to  address  this  argument  to  gentlemen  who 
believed  that  they  were  bound  by  the  constitution 
to  destroy  this  institution.  His  friend  from  Virginia 
had  properly  abstained  from  the  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  question,  although  he  seemed  to  ex- 
pect it  from  the  opposers  of  the  resolution.  Mr. 
L.  would  follow  in  this  instance  his  example,  not 
his  advice. 

What  were  the  inducements  to  prefer,  in  the 
receipt  of  taxes,  the  notes  of  local  banks  ? A gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Pindall)  had  supposed 
that  without  a national  bank,  the  state  institutions 
in  their  own  time  and  manner  would  all  have 
returned  to  specie  payments;  that  the  legislature 
of  every  separate  state  would  some  time  or  ano- 
ther have  made  them  do  so,  Mr.  L.  had  no  faith 
in  this  security,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  enquire  for  evidence  of  it.  What  they 
would  have  done  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty  he  would  not  say;  but  he  would  shew 
what  one  of  them  was  doing  or  was  likely  to  do 
now.  He  meant  again  to  refer  to  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  bouse  of  representatives  cf  Ohio; 
he  did  so  with  all  proper  deference,  and  without 
objection  or  complaint.  Nothing  was  more  fair 
than  that  the  9tate  of  Ohio  should  receive  in  pay- 
ments of  its  taxes  and  debts  whatever  money  it 
preferred;  but  when  it  was  argued  that  the  United 
States  might  safely  trust  the  regulation  of  their 
currency  (the  framers  of  the  constitution  by  the 
bye  had  not  thought  so)  to  the  regulation  of  the 
state  legislatures,  it  became  necessary  to  enquire 
what  was  the  currency  with  which  those  legisla- 
tures would  be  satisfied.  The  report  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  noticed  without  disapprobation,  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  the 
state;  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  national  bank 
in  refusing  to  receive  their  bills  in  payments;  and 
declared  that  they  formed  "a  solid  currency”  "for 
all  the  purposes  of  internal  commerce.”  No  pro- 
posal could  be  expected,  and  he  believed  none  was 
made  for  a change  in  the  solid  currency  which  was 
so  satisfactory  to  the  state.  But,  did  the  interests 
or  duty  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
permit  that  this  currency  should  be  received  by  it  ? 
Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  because  the 
branch  notes  of  the  United  States  bank  were  at  a 
discountof  £ of  one  per  cent.  He  read  from  a Pric$ 
Current  the  state  of  the  market  for  bank  notes;  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  notes  which  were  insisted 
to  be  in  very  good  credit,  varied  from  a discount 
of  2},  to  one  of  7,  15,  25,  and  even  SO  per  cent.  Was 
our  revenue  to  be  received  in  these  notes  ? How 
were  they  to  be  employed  l They  might  be  ex- 
pended in  the  district  in  which  they  were  issued. 
But  was  the  expenditure  of  every  district  to  be 
exactly  limited  to  its  revenue  ? What  became  of 
the  union  if  it  were  so  ? lie  spoke  of  the  thing. 
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and  not  the  name.  Our  Union  might  dissolve  in 
imbecility,  as  well  as  be  destroyed  by  violence. 
Did  not  union  imply,  that  the  resources  of  one 
state,  its  money  as  well  as  its  men,  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  defence  of  another  ? To  authorise 
the  general  government  to  levy  a revenue  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  to  expend  it  only 
where  it  was  levied,  would  be  as  wise  a provision 
as  that  of  empowering  the  president  to  call  out  the 
militia,  with  a condition  that  each  man  should 
fight  only  upon  his  own  farm.  The  committee 
were  aware  that  the  money,  which  the  government 
received  in  the  western  states,  was  principally  the 
produce  of  its  sales  of  public  land.  It  was  the 
fund  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  government, 
and  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 
This  debt  was  due  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  in  Europe.  Our  creditors 
would  not  certainly  receive  western  paper.  To 
say  that  it  should  be  received  by  the  government, 
was  to  say  that  the  fund  should  be  diverted  from 
the  great  object  for  which  it  had  been  established. 

But,  if  the  government  were  willing  to  bear  the 
loss  of  a depreciated  and  unequal  currency,  it  must 
neglect  the  plainest  principle  of  the  constitution 
in  doing  so— equality  of  taxation.  The  committee 
must  well  remember,  that,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  bank,  such  was  the  unequal 
value  of  money  in  the  different  states,  that  the 
merchants  paid  duties  varying  15  per  cent,  from 
each  other,  on  the  same  articles.  The  merchant 
on  one  side  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  was  forced 
either  to  submit  to  heavy  loss  or  to  enter  his  goods 
on  the  other  side,  where  he  did  not  expect  them 
to  be  consumed.  Thus  was  a constant  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  depreciation  by  the  government 
itself.  The  worse  the  paper  in  which  the  govern- 
ment debt  was  paid,  the  stronger  the  temptation  to 
the  business  of  importation  in  the  place  in  which 
the  duties  were  thus  reduced. 

Was  the  issue  of  government  paper  a measure 
to  which  we  ought  willingly  to  resort  ? Mr.  L. 
would  not  indiscriminately  reprobate  all  issues  of 
this  kind.  Other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  had 
resorted  to  them,  and  the  emergency  had  justified 
the  act.  He  might  acquiesce  in  paper  money  from 
necessity;  he  would  not  adopt  it  from  choice.  That 
the  destruction  of  the  bank  would  be  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  paper  money,  he  firmly  believ 
ed — he  might  almost  say,  he  knew.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremity from  which  the  house  would  recoil,  if  it 
were  now  proposed;  but  if  the  resolution  upon  the 
table  were  passed,  it  would  very  soon  be  proposed. 
The  subject  was  too  large  for  an  incidental  dis- 
cussion. Gentlemen  thought  that  the  amount  of 
government  paper  might  be  limited  and  deprecia- 
tion prevented  by  the  rate  of  interest  which  should 
be  exacted.  Inadequate  every  where,  the  security 
was  particularly  ineffectual  in  the  United  States. 
Both  the  natural  and  legal  rate  of  interest  were  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  states.  The  state  in  which 
the  actual  rate  of  interest  was  highest,  would 
borrow  the  largest  amount  of  government  paper, 
in  proportion  to  its  business. — From  it,  this  paper 
must  flow  upon  the  other  states,  and  adding  to 
their  quantity  of  an  article  for  which  there  was 
no  foreign  use,  its  depreciation  must  be  infallible. 
He  had  not  time  further  to  develope  the  argument, 
but  he  trusted  it  to  the  reflections  of  every  man 
who  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  L.  would  dismiss  this  topic  with  one  more 
remark — The  inequalities  and  inconveniences  of 
bank  paper  would  not  be  removed  by  government 
paper.  The  local  banks  would  discount  on  govern- 


ment paper  as  they  profess  to  discount  on  specie; 
and  the  proportion  between  the  government  paper 
and  the  bank  notes  which  would  be  considered  as 
representing  it,  might  be  as  unequal  as  it  now  is, 
between  those  notes  and  specie. 

Such  were  some  of  the  permanent  evils  which 
the  destruction  of  the  bank  might  be  expected  to 
produce. — Upon  temporary  evils  and  individual 
losses,  although  he  could  not  look  upon  them  with 
indifference,  lie  would  not  enlarge.  Let  not  gen- 
tlemen delude  themselves  with  the  hope  that  if 
the  institution  were  destroyed,  its  affairs  would  be 
gradually  wound  up:  that  the  convenience  of  the 
debtor,  and  not  the  interest  of  the  stockholder, 
would  determine  the  extent  of  the  indulgence  that 
should  be  granted  to  him.  In  the  scarcity  of  money 
which  would  follow  the  destruction  of  the  bank, 
property  might  be  expected  to  fall  15  or  20  per 
cent,  or  in  other  words,  money  to  rise  in  the  same 
proportion.  In  whatever  property  the  capitalist 
who  was  turned  out  of  the  national  bank,  should 
choose  to  invest  his  money,  to  consent  to  a delay 
in  its  collection  and  investment,  would  be  to  add 
a new  and  certain  loss  to  those  with  which  he  had 
been  before  afflicted.  Indulgence  would  be  given 
where  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  debt — not 
where  it  was  necessary  to  save  the  debtor. 

He  confessed  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
views  of  those  who  were  anxious  that  the  branches 
of  the  United  States*  bank  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Was  it  meant 
that  they  should  not  continue  to  lend?  If  these 
states  owed  five  or  six  millions  to  the  bank,  there 
was  but  one  mode  by  which  their  justice  would  al- 
low them  to  wish  that  such  loans  should  be  discon- 
tinued— by  their  payment.  But  when  could  five 
millions  be  paid  by  them?  He  would  answer  for 
it,  that  the.  directors  would  be  willing  to  reduce 
their  discounts,  and  withdraw  their  funds  from 
the  western  states,  much  more  quickly  than  it 
would  be  possible  for  their  debtors  to  enable  them 
to  adopt  that  process. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said  that  he  deceived  himself,  if 
he  had  not  proved  that  the  great  objects  proposed 
in  the  establishment  of  the  national  bank,  had  been 
fulfilled.  But  if  he  were  wrong,  if  it  had  disap- 
pointed the  just  expectations  of  the  country,  an 
enlightened  legislature  would  enquire  whether 
there  were  no  remedy  short  of  its  destruction. — 
The  charter  had  given  to  the  government  power- 
ful means  for  restraining  the  errors  and  control- 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  bank.  The  appointment  of 
five  directors,  the  withholding  public  deposites, 
the  refusal  to  receive  its  notes  in  payment  of  taxes, 
an  examination  into  the  whole  conduct  and  real 
condition  of  the  institution:  these  gave  us  a com- 
mand, which,  while  it  was  fairly  and  moderately 
employed,  could  not  be  disregarded  or  resisted.— 
Would  it  be  wise  to  destroy  a constitution,  be- 
cause you  disapproved  of  its  first  administration? 
Would  you  even  break  up  a machine,  because  in 
its  first  experiment  there  had  been  some  misma- 
nagement?  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  had 
the  rare  advantage  of  supporting  his  opinions  by 
those  of  the  select  committee.  The  committee 
say,  that  “to  correct  the  many  evils  and  mischiefs 
they  have  depicted,”  “the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ty  has  full  power  to  apply  a prompt  and  adequate 
remedy  whenever  the  situation  of  the  bank  shall 
require  it.’*  They  bad  before  observed,  that  “die 
root  and  source  of  all  the  instances  of  misconduct 
was  the  illegal,  reprehensible  division  of  the  stock  ” 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  is  the  greatest 
evil  in  all  the  system,  and  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
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others.’*  “It  requires  a corrective.”  And  the 
committee  have  proposed  a bill  which  they  consi- 
der as  adequate  10  its  correction.  Can  it  be,  when 
“the  greatest  evil  and  the  origin  of  all  the  others,” 
is  one  which  it  is  not  only  so  practicable,  but  so 
easy  to  correct,  that  we  shall  destroy  where  we 
might  cure? 

He  should  say  but  a few  words  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  bank,  and  the  character  and  safe 
ty  of  its  debts.  The  views  which  could  be  taken  of 
such  a subject,  must  certainly  be  very  general  ones. 
He  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  safety  of  the  holders 
of  banknotes.  That  would  be  perfect,  if  half  the 
debts  of  the  institution  were  bad.  But  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  of  the  errors  imputed  to  the  bank 
had  impaired  or  endangered  its  capital.  The 
notes  secured  by  a pledge  of  stock  had  been  mos 
objected  to.  So  far  as  the  stock  was  pledged  at 
par,  it  was  evident  that  the  security  w*s  perfect— 
if  not  in  all  cases  for  the  prompt,  yet  in  all  for  the 
eventual  payment  of  the  note*.  I or  information 
on  the  subject  of  those  notes  and  their  security,  he 
referred  to  table  42,  among  the  documents  which 
had  been  published. 

The  whole  value  of  the  stock,  as  the  security 
estimated  at  par,  exceeded  the  whole  amount  of 
the  loans  which  it  was  pledged  to  secure  by  up- 
wards of  §1,893,000.  But  there  were  particular 
loans  which  exceeded  the  value  of  the  stock  pledg- 
ed to  secure  them  (if  the  stock  were  estimated  a 
par)  by  450,273  dollars.  This  then  was  the  whole 
amount  of  the  stock  loans  which  exposed  the  capi- 
tal of  the  bank  to  any  hazard.  (The  stockholder 
who  owed  the  par  value  of  his  stock  was  equally 
debtor  and  creditor  of  the  institution— the  oppo- 
site quantities  neutralised  each  other.)  It  was  to 
these  450,000  dollars,  that  the  enquiry  applied:  was 
the  personal  security  given  for  that  amount  suffi- 
cient? the  report  stated  “that  the  provision  requiring 
an  indorser  for  the  excess  above  the  par  value,  was 
in  many  instances  effectually  evaded  by  some  of 
the  largest  borrowers  becoming  indorsers  for  each 
other.”  How  far  the  indorsers  were  responsible 
men,  he  did  not  know.  This  mutual  indorsment 
was  one  of  the  evils  which  the  practice  of  lending 
upon  stock  tended  to  remove.  But  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  whole  amount  of  stock  loans, 
for  the  safety  of  which  personal  security  could  be 
at  all  necessary,  was  in  Philadelphia  §173,450,  and 
In  Baltimore  §276,823,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  might  be  a very  free  exchange  of  names  in 
those  cities,  and  those  inconsiderable  amounts  be 
yet  effectually  secured.  He  thought  it  not  unlike-, 
ly  that  the  committee  had  fallen  into  the  error  of 
comparing  the  personal  security  not  with  the 
moderate  sum  to  which  it  was  applicable,  (the 
excess  of  the  loan  above  the  par  value  of  the 
stock,)  but  with  the  large  sum,  for  which  there; 
was  another  and  an  adequate  security,  (that  of  the 
stocks 

If  the  loans  on  stock  were  considered  safe,  the 
only  class  of  debts  which  the  committee,  from  any 
information  before  them,  had  reason  to  suppose  ex 
posed  to  risk,  (and  they  had  that  reason  only  from 
their  magnitude,)  was  that  of  the  debts  due  in  the 
western  states.  He  had  admitted  that  some  years 
must  pass  before  the  greater  part  of  these  could 
be  paid.  But,  although  the  circumstances  of  those 
states  made  it  likely  that  they  could  not  be  prompt- 
ly paid,  he  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
might  not  be  paid  eventually.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  might  be  considered  as  diminishing  the  capi- 
tal of  the  bank.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  true, 
(where  the  condition  of  the  country  or  the  charter 


of  a bank  prevents  it  from  owning  funded  stock,) 
tha*  long  loans  to  individuals  may  not  properly  be 
made — ou^  he  was  afraid  to  engage  in  this  digres- 
sion 

He  had  as  yet  said  nothing  as  to  the  violation  of 
t'.'e  charter.  It  was,  indeed,  in  his  view  of  the 
matter,  a subject  of  no  great  importance  to  deter- 
mine whether  a legal  and  technical  violation  had 
been  committed.  If  the  public  interest  requir- 
ed that  the  institution  should  be  preserved,  the  le- 
gislature would  preserve,  for  the  same  reasons 
for  which  they  had  established  it.  The  question 
of  law  would  be  much  better  discussed  by  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  its  intricacies,  and  he 
had  detained  the  committee  so  long  upon  the  other 
branches  of  the  argument,  that  he  would  comment 
very  briefly  upon  this.  He  differed,  he  believed, 
upon  this  subject,  from  all  the  members  of  the 
committee.  He  thought  that  none  of  the  acts  al 
leged  amounted  to  a violation  of  the  charter. 

The  first  violation  of  the  charter,  as  alleged  in 
tbe  report,  was  that  of  purchasing  two  millions  of 
public  debt.  The  bank,  when  engaged  in  import- 
ing specie  from  Europe,  bad  sold  two  millions  of  its 
funded  stock  io  England.  This  stock,  in  the  hands 
of  the  bank,  was  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
governmen’ . Before  it  had  been  subscribed  to  the 
bank,  it  had  been,  by  the  condition  of  the  loan,  ir- 
redeemable until  tbe  year  1825.  The  bank  suppos- 
ed that  it  was  restored  to  this  irredeemable. charac- 
ter when  it  again  became  private  property.  He 
confessed  that  he  thought  so;  and  he  believed  it  to 
he  a common,  and  even  the  general  opinion.  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury  thought  otherwise,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  right  to  redeem  the  stock  which 
had  been  sold  in  England.  The  loss  which  the 
purchasers  would  in  this  way  have  sustained  would 
have  impeached  the  credit  of  the  bank.  To  main- 
tain it,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  proposed  that 
the  bank  should  purchase,  on  account  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  same  amount  of  stock  which  it  had  sold; 
and  it  did  so. 

The  charter  provides  that  the  bank  shall  not 
purchase  any  public  stock.  The  merest  verbal 
construction  of  the  sentence,  the  interpretation  to 
be  obtained  from  a dictionary,  would  be,  that  the 
bank  should  not  “acquire  by  buying,”  that  it  should 
not  become  the  owner  by  purchase,  of  the  public 
stoek.  And  it  did  not.  There  was  not  a moment 
during  which  the  bank  was  the  owner  of  the  stock, 
which  was  at  once  transferred  from  tbe  individuals 
who  sold  it  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund.  But  he  would  willingly  waive  the  verbal 
question.  What  was  the  intention  of  the  provi- 
sion? That  the  bank  should  not  become  the 
owner  of  funded  stock,  so  as  to  enhance  the  price 
when  the  government  wanted  to  buy,  or  to  re- 
duce it  when  it  wanted  to  borrow.  And  how 
could  either  of  these  evils  result  from  its  buying 
at  the  instance  of  the  government,  and  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  government,  any  amount  of  stock  what- 
ever?  But  it  did  not  act  (the  report  says)  as  an 
agent  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  because  it  contri- 
buted out  of  its  own  funds,  a part  of  the  price.— 
The  committe  appeared  to  him  to  have  confounded 
two  acts,  which  were  very  distinct.  The  bank,  if 
the  secretary  were  right,  was  clearly  bound  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  par  value  of  stock  and 
its  actual  price,  to  those  to  whom  they  had  sold  it  as 
irredeemable,  but  in  whose  hands  the  secretary  de- 
termined to  redeem  it.  It  was  as  well  to  pay  it 
to  the  government.  Suppose  it  to  have  done  so, 
and  it  substantially  did,  where  was  the  law  which 
forbade  it  (although  it  had  contributed  a part  of 
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the  funds)  to  act  in  its  usual  and  convenient  cha- 
racter of  the  agent  of  the  government? 

If  the  purchase  in  question  be  one  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  charter,  the  directors  who  sanction 
ed  it  are  liable,  by  law,  to  a very  heavy  fine. — 
Would  any  member  propose  that  they  should  be 
pr  secuted  for  this  act  of  defence  and  benefaction 
to  the  government?  Could  it  be  that  this  purchase, 
was  not  such  a “dealing  in  stock"  as  could  sub 
ject  the  individuals  who  made  it  to  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  yet  that  it  should  subject  the  in- 
stitution itself  to  the  penalty  of  dissolution? 

The  second  alleged  violation  of the  charter  con- 
sisted in  not  requiring  the  payment  of  the  second 
or  third  instalments  in  coin  and  funded  debt.— 
What  are  the  powers  ofihe  directors,  as  to  the 
debt  due  to  the  institution  generally?  They  may 
change  the  security,  they  may  prolong  their  credit, 
they  may  vary  both  the  time  and  place  of  payment. 
Mr.  L.  did  not  see,  when  the  bank  was  once  in  ope- 
ration, that  the  power  of  the  directors,  in  respect 
to  instalments,  was  not  precisely  the  same  as  in 
every  other  debt.  The  committee  say,  that  the 
bank  should  have  insisted  upon  “the  specific  thing.” 
When  a bank  is  once  in  operation,  it  must  consi 
der  its  own  notes  as  specie;  and,  under  the  com- 
pact with  the  state  banks,  the  national  bank  was, 
in  fact,  obliged  to  consider  their  notes  specie. — 
The  question,  indeed,  resolves  itself  into  two:  1. 
Ought  notes  of  the  national  or  state  banks  to  have 
been  admitted  in  payment  of  the  instalments?  2 
Ought  any  discounts  to  have  been  made  to  sub 
scribers  to  the  bank? 

Can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  the  bank 
ought  not  to  have  received  i4s  own  notes  as  specie? 
You  appear  at  the  counter,  with  $1000  in  its  paper. 
It  refuses  to  receive  it,  and  insists  that  you  should 
go  through  the  process  of  causing  the  specie  to 
be  brought  from  its  vaults,  paid  to  you  by  the  tel- 
ler, and  then  to  the  teller  by  you,  and  every  thing 
would  be  formal  and  right.  The  silver  might  then 
be  restored  to  its  former  place.  So  even  with  the 
state  bank  notes  The  national  bank,  it  is  said, 
ought  to  have  received  them.  You  must  the< 
have  drawn  specie  out  of  the  state  banks,  paid  it 
into  the  national  bank — the  national  bank,  under 
its  compact,  must  have  lent  it  immediately  to  the 
state  bank  from  which  it  had  been  drawn;  and  after 
the  whole  manoeuvre  was  over,  the  specie  must 
have  resumed  the  position  which  it  had  left  in  the 
morning.  There  was  but  one  possible  mode  by 
which  the  payment  of  the  instalment  “in  the  speci 
fic  thing,"  could  have  been  secured,  (if  it  could 
have  been  at  all  secured,)  by  delaying  the  com 
nr.encement  of  operations  until  they  were  paid.— • 
The  attempt  would  have  been  very  injurious  to 
the  country;  it  was  incompatible  with  the  proposals 
of  ihe  government,  and  was  interdicted  by  the  law. 
He  had  enlarged  enough  upon  this  subject  in  the 
commencement  of  his  observations.  The  large 
amount  of  notes  which  the  bank  threw  into  circu- 
lation, if  not  a single  note  had  been  discounted  for 
a subscriber,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  causing 
the  instalments  to  be  paid  in  notes,  not  in  coin.— 
They  would  be  paid  in  which  ever  of  these  arti 
cles  was  most  easily  obtained,  and  if  the  issue  of 
it  was  large,  the  article  most  easily  obtained  must 
be  paper. 

It  was  hardly  important,  then,  if  they  discounted 
ait  all,  whether  they  discounted  to  subscribers  or 
not.  But  why  should  they  not?  The  very  busi 
ness  for  which  the  directors  were  appointed,  was 
to  lend  money.  If  a subscriber  paid  one  moment 
the  directors  might  prubably  lend  to  him  the  nest. 
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If  specie  were  drawn  from  a state  bank  in  one 
hour,  they  would  properly  lend  it  to  the  bank  the 
hour  after.  Did  not  this  imply  that  they  might 
prolong  the  credit  of  the  subscriber,  and  receive 
the  note  of  the  bank? 

The  observations  which  he  had  made,  applied  to 
the  discounts  for  instalments  generally.  There 
were  peculiar  reasons  in  favor  of  those  which 
were  mule  between  the  3d  and  23d  of  Janua- 
ry, 1817,  under  the  resolution  of  December  18, 
which  made  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  in  relation  to 
them,  not  only  allowable,  but  wise.  He  had  neither 
strength  nor  time  to  enter  into  the  enquiry;  but 
he  had  on  his  table  the  names  of  all  the  discoun- 
ters, and  an  examination  would  shew  that  they 
were  not  in  general  large  stockholders,  and  that 
♦he  greater  proportion  of  their  notes  was  paid  at 
maturity. 

But  the  report  says  that  the  directors  abandon- 
ed the  means  of  coercion  given  by  the  charter,  and 
gained  nothing.  It  was  true  that,  in  discounting 
a note  for  a subscriber,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  in- 
stalment, they  gave  up  the  means  of  coercion 
which  the  withholding  the  dividends  might  furnish. 
But,  did  they  gain  nothing?  Was  it  not  notorious 
that,  under  the  common  construction  of  the  char- 
ter, it  was  considered  fair,  and  not  discreditable, 
to  postpone  payment  of  the  instalment,  and  aban- 
don the  dividend?  No  man’s  credit  has  been  hurt 
by  this  delay  in  paying  the  instalment.  The  first 
gain  of  the  bank,  then,  was  that  of  pledging  the 
personal  credit  of  the  subscriber  to  his  punctuality. 
The  second  advantage  which  the  bank  gained,  it 
might  have  been  expected,  could  not  have  been 
overlooked  or  disputed — the  actual  payment  of 
one-fourth  part  of  each  share  in  funded  stock.— 
The  third  advantage  was  the  pledge  of  stock,  with 
the  power  immediately  to  sell  it,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  subscriber  to  pay  his  note.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  was  not  one  of  these  notes, 
the  payment  of  which,  at  maturity,  might  not  have 
been  enforced  by  this  provision.  The  statements 
given  by  the  committee,  of  the  price  of  stocks 
during  the  year  1817,  would  establish  this  propo- 
sition. 

He  must  here  suggest  the  arguments  which  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,. 
Li  January,  1817,  if  the  transaction  of  which  ha 
was  speaking  was  wrong  and  mischievous,  congress 
knew  it — knew  it  in  time  to  prevent  it.  A commit- 
tee was  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  subject. — 
This  commitiee  reported  that  there  was  no  occa  - 
sion for  the  interposition  of  congress,  and  congress 
did  not  interfere.  A friend  of  his  from  Georgia, 
proposed  a resolution  that  the  public  deposited 
should  be  withheld,  while  the  plan  which  the  com- 
mittee disapprove  was  persevered  in.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adequate  to  its  object.  The  house  did  no.t 
’«tke  it  up.  Since  that  time  how  many  purchasers 
have  become  interested  in  the  stock,  who  havr 
never  expected  that  congress  would  punish  vind  c- 
tively  an  act  which  it  would  not  interpose  to  pre 
vent! 

The  third  instance  of  violation  of  charter,  is  said 
to  consist  in  the  payment  of  dividends  to  delin- 
quent stockholders.  These  dividends  were  paid 
when  their  subscriptions  were  received,  and  they 
cease  to  be  delinquent.  It  he  understood  the  do- 
cuments, the  whole  amount  of  dividends  so  paid, 
of  which  he  had  any  evidence,  was  $1460;  but 
from  this  the  interest  which  they  paid  must  be  de- 
ducted, and  they  possibly  received  $360  more  than 
they  were  entitled  to.  The  precise  amount,  indeed* 
is  not  important  And  by  whom  were  these  dividends 
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paid?  Did  the  directors  order-— did  they  know  it? 
He  really  did  not  think  that  the  payment  of  3 or 
400  dollars,  (however  erroneous,)  by  a subordi-' 
nate  officer,  could  be  justly  punished  by  the  loss 
of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  or,  to  take  the  test  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  that  it  defeated  the  very 
objects  of  its  institution. 

The  fourth  alleged  violation  consisted  in  al- 
lowing bad  votes  to  be  given  at  elections.  Without 
reference  to  the  number  of  these  votes,  or  to  their 
effect  upon  the  election,  he  was  willing  to  leave 
the  charge,  without  argument,  to  the  committee. 

He  had  attempted  to  shew  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  bank  charter,  as  a measure  of  policy,  was 
not  wise — as  a penalty,  that  it  was  not  legal.  But 
what  is  just?  You  allege  that  the  institution  has 
been  mismanaged.  You  admit  that  the  stockhold 
ers  have  been  the  principal  sufferers,  and,  in  re- 
sentment of  their  wrongs,  you  ruin  them.  You 
censure  the  conduct  of  a direction  of  which  you 
appointed  the  most  active  members  and  the  head, 
and  you  mulct  perhaps  to  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes, 
the  men  whose  error  consists  in  supporting  your 
appointments,  and  confiding  in  your  superinten- 
dance. 

On  the  whole,  he  should  vote  against  all  the  re- 
solutions before  the  committee.  His  friend  from 
Virginia  had  said  that  a legislature  might  repeal 
any  of  its  acts.  Can  a legislature  make  a contract? 
To  assume  the  power  of  annulling  contracts,  is  to 
lose  the  privileges  of  making  them. 

The  proposal  for  issuing  a scire  facias,  had  cer 
tainly  the  recommendation  of  being  within  the 
constitutional  powers  of  congress.  He  had  endea- 
vored  to  shew  that  it  had  no  other. 

Mr.  L.  said  he  was  too  much  fatigued  to  discuss 
the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee.  He  was, however,  glad  thathehad 
withdrawn  the  most  objectionable.  Of  those  which 
remained,  some  might  do  a little  good,  and  some 
a little  harm:  some  appeared  to  him  to  be  absolute- 
ly nugatory,  and  nearly  all  of  them  unimportant. 
He  could  not  understand  how  the  maintenance  of 
a great  institution,  powerful  as  all  men  allowed  it 
to  be,  for  good  or  mischief,  should  be  made  to 
depend  upon  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Ttler  said,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
embarrassments  under  which  he  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  committee.  The  late  hour  of  the  day 
would  be  enough,  in  itself,  to  advise  him  of  its 
exhausted  palience.  But  a regard  to  the  econo- 
my of  time — a recollection  that  but  few  days  re 
mained  for  legislation,  induced  him  to  proceed  — 
From  the  moment  said,  Mr.  T.  that  the  speaker 
thought  proper  to  confer  on  me  the  honor  of  an  ap 
pointment  on  the  committee  whose  report  is  now 
under  consideration,  up  to  this  time,  I have  felt  the 
responsibility  of  my  situation.  It  is  known  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I represent  a district  deeply  in 
terested  in  the  decision  of  the  question  now  de- 
pending. It  is  known  to  this  committee,  that  it 
became  my  duty  to  present  a petition,  signed  by 
many  of  my  most  respectable  constituents,  the 
other  day,  to  the  house,  adverse  to  the  course 
which  I shall  pursue.  I can,  however,  sir,  neither 
look  to  the  right  nor  the  left— my  own  personal 
popularity  can  nave  no  influence  over  me,  when 
the  dictates  of  my  best  judgment,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath,  require  of  me  a particular  course. 
Under  such  circumstances,  whether  I sink  or  swim 
on  the  tide  of  popular  favor,  is  to  me  a matter  of 
inferior  consideration.  It  is  my  misfortune,  also, 
to  follow,  in  this  debate,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Lowndes)  whose  views  are  in 


tho  general  most  luminous  and  correct.  Upon  this 
question,  however,  I am  forced  to  differ  from  him. 
Sir,  the  gentleman  has  dwelt  upon  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  the  bank,  lie  has  presented  you,  alone, 
the  fair  side  of  the  picture.  In  many  of  his  views 
I concur  with  him,  but  it  becomes  us  to  examine 
both  sides  of  the  painting.  He  has  represented 
this  institution  as  vitally  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Its  destruction  is  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  And  are 
we  come  to  this?  Shall  we  be  forced  to  counte- 
nance speculation  and  fraud,  from  the  fear  of  en- 
countering the  evils  of  putting  down  this  system? 

Is  it  so  completely  interwoven  with  our  best  inte- 
rests, as  to  endanger  those  interests  by  putting  it 
down?  Does  this  government,  indeed,  rest  on  this 
corporation  for  stability  and  support?  I cannot 
believe  it.  We  are  not  yet  reduced  to  such  a state 
of  degradation.  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  had  exerted  his  talents  for  the  purpose  of 
divising  a scheme  by  which  we  could  have  success- 
fully extricated  ourselves  from  our  present  em- 
barrassing situation,  I cannot  but  think,  with  all 
respect  to  that  gentleman,  but  that  he  would  much 
more  beneficially  have  employed  those  talents, 
than  by  the  course  he  has  thought  proper  to  pur- 
sue. If  the  evils  of  this  system,  as  disclosed  in  the 
report  and  testimony,  be  not  sufficient  to  induce 
us  to  direct  a scire  facias,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 

I demand  to  know,  what  would  be  considered  a 
sufficient  inducement? 

Sir,  in  many  of  the  views  which  the  gentleman 
has  taken,  I concur  with  him  entirely.  That  the 
bank  has  acted  correctly,  in  some  instances,  no  one 
can  doubt.  That  the  effects  of  some  of  its  mea- 
sures have  been  beneficial,  I am  willing  to  admit. 
It  has  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  treasury;  it 
may  have  gone  far  to  introduce  a uniform  currency 
amongst  us.  I am  not  disposed  to  canvas  these 
propositions.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  alluded 
to  some  expressions,  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, which,  I think,  are  susceptible  of  defence.—- 
I allude  to  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  establishment  of  an  agency  in  England,  to 
pay  over  the  dividends  to  foreign  stockholders. — 
The  report  barely  glances  at  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  the  bank  undertaking  to  deal  in  bills 
of  exchange.  It  was  a question  which  the  com- 
mittee did  not  feel  a disposition  to  decide.  Bat, 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  in  England  was 
esteemed  as  reprehensible,  because  of  its  being 
viewed  as  a part  of  the  system  which  was  adopted 
to  inflate  the  price  of  stock.  The  theatre  was  en- 
larged and  the  demand  increased.  I cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  domestic  stockholder  was  to  be  be- 
nefited by  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  It  certain- 
ly did  not  add  one  cent  to  the  profits  of  the  bank. 
It  did  not  inspire  it  with  increased  ability  to  en- 
large its  discounts,  and  I,  like  the  committee,  feel 
that  it  can  only  have  been  intended  for  the  pur- 
poses I have  before  stated. 

Another  expression  has  also  been  excepted  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  viz:  “that 
the  loans  actually  made  were  most  of  them  unrea- 
sonable and  excessive  in  their  amount;  they  were 
not  made  to  the  merchant  and  trader,  but  to  a few 
persons,  consisting  of  directors,  brokers,  and  spe- 
culators.” Loans,  on  a pledge  of  stock,  were  cer- 
tainly made  indiscriminately  to  all  who  applied, 
but  that  most  of  the  large  and  excessive  loans 
were  made  to  the  persons  described,  from  my  re- 
collection of  facts,  admits  of  no  doubt.  True,  sir, 
of  the  names  of  fourteen  persons,  which  were  se- 
lected, not  from  any  information  previously  in  the 
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possession  of  the  committee,  but  merely  inconse- 
quence of  the  amount  of  the  loans,  we  were  inform- 
ed that  seven  were  merchants,  five  brokers,  and 
two  not  falling  under  either  description  of  character. 
Yet,  I wish  to  enquire  of  the  gentleman,  if  the  se 
ven  merchants  were  not  actually  dealers  in  stock; 
and  whether  the  loans  thus  made,  were  not  owing 
to  the  fact,  of  the  discounter  having  received  a 
transfer  of  the  stock,  under  the  resolution  of  the 
board  of  directors,  authorising  such  transfer?  I 
do  not,  therefore,  esteem  the  expression  in  the  report 
liable  to  the  exception  which  has  been  taken  to  it. 
I repeat,  the  most  of  those  who  obtained  large 
loans,  on  a pledge  of  stock,  were  actually  specula* 
tors  and  brokers. 

Having  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  disposed  of  the  ex- 
ceptions taken  >y  the  honorable  member  to  some 
of  the  expressions  of  the  report,  I proceed  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  more  immediately  under 
consideration.  The  question  whether  it  be  proper 
to  direct  a scire  facias  against  the  bank  divides  it- 
self into  two  heads  of  enquiry.  First,  whether  the 
charter  has  been  so  violated  as  to  enure  a forfei- 
ture? And  if  so,  is  it  expedient  to  exact  the  for- 
feiture? The  decision  of  the  first  would  preclude 
me  from  an  enquiry  into  the  second.  For,  sir,  in- 
asmuch as  I believe  the  creation  of  this  corpora- 
tion to  be  unconstitutional,  I cannot,  without  a vio- 
lation of  my  oath,  hesitate  to  repair  the  breach 
thus  made  in  the  constitution,  when  an  opportuni- 
ty presents  itself  of  doing  so,  without  violating  the 
public  faith.  But,  believing  also,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  put  it  down,  and  other  gentlemen  feeling 
themselves  at  liberty  to  follow  up  that  enquiry,  1 
propose  to  express  to  you  my  views  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

I contend,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  charter 
has  been  violated,  and  that,  if  subjected  to  investi- 
gation before  a court  ofijustice,  it  will  be  declared 
null  and  void.  I would  only  have  you  look  to  the 
long  catalogue  of  crime  detailed  in  the  report — to 
those  practices  calculated  only  to  pamper  a few, 
at  the  expense  of  the  many- — to  the  corruption 
which,  by  its  illicit  gains,  almost  laughs  at  your 
power.  Shall  we  be  told,  with  these  facts  staring 
us  in  the  face,  that  this  charter  has  not  been  violat- 
ed? Say  that  no  particular  clause  has  been  violat 
ed — that  the  votes  were  taken  according  to  first 
fundamental  articles  in  the  charter — that  the 
$7,000,000  in  specie  required  has  all  been  paid  in, 
yet,  1 demand  to  know',  if  the  great  objects  of  the 
institution  have  not  been  defeated?  You  create  a 
thing  for  good,  and  not  fi^r  evil.  Yet  the  good,  in  a 
great  measure,  vanishes  and  the  evil  alone  exists. 
You  incorporate  a company  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  the  ma- 
chine thus  created  is  managed  exclusively  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  a few  and  not  for  the  good  of  all.  Is 
not  this,  to  adopt  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Commit- 
tee, so  to  misuse  the  powers  granted,  as  to  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  charter?  The  most  reprehensible 
proceeding  takes  place — almost  every  object  ex- 
pressed in  the  charter  is  disappointed,  and  can  it 
still  be  insisted  that  the  corporation  has  not  for- 
feited its  franchises?  It  is  a broad  and  great  prin- 
ciple for  which  I contend.  It  is  for  the  doctrine 
of  responsibility  due  from  the  creature  to  the  crea- 
tor— the  principles  on  which  our  government  is 
founded.  The  president  is  invested  with  certain 
powers;  yet,  if  he  abuses  or  misuses  those  powers, 
he  forfeits  his  seat-^the  object  of  his  election  is 
disappointed — so,  in  regard  to  every  other  officer 
of  the  government.  Shall  a corporation  alone  be 
irresponsible?  There  is  nothing  in  reason,  or  in 
•&up.  to  Voe.  XVI. 


law,  to  justify  the  idefc  But,  Mr;  Chairman,  if  the 
position  I have  assumed,  that  a misuse  of  a fran- 
chise is  a forfeiture  thereof,  is  nOt  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, whither  shall  we  look  for  still  further  argu- 
ment? 

The  common  law  has  been  pronounced  inopera- 
tive, in  the  courts  of  the  Union,  by  many  honorable 
gentlemen.  But,  sir,  without  stopping  to  enquire 
into  the  correctness  of  that  position,  1 am  willing 
to  yield  to  those  who  hold  a different  doctrine  all 
the  benefits  of  the  rules  flowing  from  that  source; 
and,  under  the  principles  of  that  law,  I shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  propo- 
sition for  which  I am  contending.  Nothing  was 
more  easily  effected  than  Uie  forfeiture  of  a fran  - 
chise at  common  law.  The  statute  of  18  Edward  If. 
was  an  act  to  restore  franchises  to  those  who  had 
lost  them.  Sandwich  lost  its  privileges,  immu- 
nities, and  franchises,  for  a very  slight  cause.  It 
had  enterred  into  a covenant  with  the  abbot  of  St. 
Austin,  in  Canterbury,  to  deliver  annually  to  the 
abbot  a certain  quantity  of  wine.  It  did  not  com- 
plete its  engagement,  but  remained  indebted  on 
account  thereof  some  twenty  or  thirty  marks.  Fojr 
this  sum,  a suit  was  instituted,  judgment  obtain- 
ed, and  an  execution  issued,  and  levied  on  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  corporation;  and  because  some  of  the 
inhabitants  made  a rescue  of  the  property,  it  was 
adjudged  by  the  court  and  afterwards  sanctioned 
by  parliament,  that  the  town  had  forfeited  its  char- 
ter. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Virginia*  (Mr.  Johnson)  re- 
ferred you  also  to  the  case  of  the  king  vs.  the  city 
of  London.  I will  refer  gentlemen  to  the  reason- 
ing adopted  by  the  attorney  general  in  that  case, 
to  corroborate  and  strengthen  my  position.  These 
two  cities,  the  one  for  the  commission  of  a trespass, 
and  the  other  having  exceeded  its  powers  in  im- 
posing a market  toll,  were  declared  to  have  lost 
the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  to  them  by 
successive  acts  of  parliament,  and  by  magna  charts 
itself.  Compare  those  cases  with  the  present  case. 
What  is  this  case  ? Sir,  I forbear  to  represent  ft 
1 will  only  refer  you  to  the  mass  of  testimony,  all 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  charter  has  been  most 
shamefully  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  stock 
jobbing  and  speculation.  I do  not  mean  to  insist 
that  these  cases  are  obligatory  on  us— far  from  it. 
1 am,  on  the  contrary,  disposed  to  think,  that  it 
would  comport  better  with  our  permanent  good,  if 
our  courts  would  carve  out  for  themselves  u course 
of  decision  in  consonance  with  the  principles  of 
our  government.  But,  if  we  are  to  refer  to  argu- 
ments arising  tinder  the  common  law,  I repeat 
again,  that  the  argument  delivered  by  the  attorney 
general,  in  the  case  of  the  king  vs.  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, is  well  deserving  of  attention.  That  case  Ins 
always  been  quoted  as  an  evidence  of  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  English  judiciary,  to  the  arbi  rary 
will  of  the  monarch.  But  the  reasoning  in  the 
case  is  not  affected  by  that  accusation  against  the 
court.  But,  in  truth,  we  require  no  foreign  pre- 
cedents to  govern  us  in  deciding  on  this  question 
of  forfeiture.  The  charter  contains  a provision 
which  will  silence  further  enquiry.  It  expressly 
declares  that,  if  a scire  facias  be  directed,  and  the 
court  believe  that  any  violation  of  the  charter  has 
taken  place,  it  shall  pronounce  it  forfeited  arfH  mill. 
Before  we  direct  a scire  facias,  we  have  to  satisfy 
ourselves  of  the  same  fact,  and  the  question  recurs, 
has  any  such  violation  taken  place  ? That  it  has  5 
have  no  doubt.  Your  great  object  in  creating  this 
corporation,  waS  to  reclaim  the Gountry  from  a flood, 
Q 
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of*  paper,  irredeemable  in 


Hie  resolution  of  December,  1816,  authorising  dis- 
counts  to  enable  stockholders  to  pay  up  the  second 
instalment,  was  intended,  and  actually  applied,  to 


You  wished  a could,  frame  an  apology  for  the  errors  of  my  fellow 
bank  with  a sufficient  specie  basis  to  cause  its  notes  men,  than  expose  them  naked  to  the  sight.  Rut, 
to  pass  currently  for  gold  and  silver.  As  a great  < does  not  the  fact  stare  us  palpably  in  the  face,  tha* 
means  for  accomplishing  this  object,  certain  funda-  ' 

mental  articles  were  laid  down.  The  first  article 
limited  the  number  of  votes  to  be  given  by  each 
stockholder.  1 was  intended  to  deny  to  the  large  | the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  residing  in  the 

stockholders  the  power  »f  defeating  your  inten-  • • • — 

lions;  and  yet  what  is  done  ? Evasion  is  resorted 
to,  and  in  the  outset  the  stipulations  of  the  con- 
tract were  violated,  and  instead  of  giving  but  thirty 
votes,  one  individual  gives  1100,  on  1100  shares. 

The  stockholder  has  accepted  a covenant  on  cer- 
tain positive  conditions;  he  has  agreed  to  carry  it 
into  execution  in  good  faith,  and  yet,  the  moment 
afcer,  he  violates  a fundamental  article.  He  has 
also  expressly  agreed  that  it  shall  be  fulfilled  or 
forfeited;  and  still,  when  the  fact  of  nonfuifilment 
is  fully  established,  it  is  contended  that  no  for- 
feiture ensues.  I should  rely  strongly  on  the 
ground,  that  a violation  of  a fundamental  article 
produced  a forfeiture.  That  which  is  fundamental 
cannot  be  altered — cannot  be  changed.  Can  you 
remove  the  pillars  of  this  charter,  and  yet  expect 
it  to  stand?  Can  you  remove  the  foundation,  and 
yet  expect  the  fabrick  to  remain  ? It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  the  proposition,  in  order  to  receive 
the  answer.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  contended,  that  this  violation  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  acts  of  particular  individuals,  and 
not  of  the  corporate  body,  and  that  therefore  no 
forfeiture  ensues.  How  many  persons  were  con- 
cerned in  the  violation  of  this  article,  is  at  least 
problematical.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  Mr. 

Leiper  stales,  in  his  deposition,  and  he  was  not 
only  a director,  but  a judge  of  the  election,  that 
he  divided  his  shares  and  that  it  was  generally-done 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  election.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  never  was  discountenanced  by 
the  directors.  They  suffered  the  violation  to  take 
place  under  their  very  noses;  many  of  them  were 
individually  concerned  in  it,  and  not  a syllable  of 
reprehension  is  uttered.  But  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  is  not  based  on 
legal  principles.  What  is  the  definition  of  a cor- 


vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  whose  in- 
fluence had  become  overwhelming,  inconsequence 
of  the  violation  of  which  I complain  ? The  man 
who  resided  at  a distance  derived  no  benefit,  no 
facility,  under  the  resoluuon.  He  had  not  been 
among  the  knowing  ones;  lie  had  not  heard  a whis- 
per that  such  a resolution  would  be  adopted,  be- 
fore its  actual  promulgation;  he  had  prepared  the 
specie  and  stock  to  meet  his  engagements,  and  did 
meet  them.  Was  not  this  measure  then  not  only 
calculated  to  defeat  the  payment  of  specie,  but  to 
disappoint  the  very  inducement  you  held  out  for 
punctuality  ? The  dividends  of  delinquent  stock- 
holders were  declared  io  be  forfeited,  and  yet  this 
overweening  influence  had  the  effect  to  do  away 
this  salutary  regulation,  and  to  cause  the  benefits 
of  punctuality  to  be  distributed  to  all  alike  Nor 
did  the  evil  stop  here. — This  same  influence  pro- 
duced the  resolution  of  the  25ih  August,  1818,  au- 
thorising the  loans  on  stock  at  Jgl25  per  share,  and 
the  stock  jobbing  which  followed.  But  I go  fur- 
ther, and  I feel  myself  authorised  to  make  the 
declaration,  that  the  present  situation  of  tins  coun- 
try—-the  distress  in  the  mercantile  world — the 
bankruptcies  in  your  cities — are  in  a great  measure 
ascribabletothis  very  violation.  What  has  produced 
the  great  drain  of  specie  from  the  north  ? I will 
not  repeat  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  report; 
l will  only  remind  you  of  the  excessive  drafts  from 
Baltimore.  The  directors  at  Philadelphia  saw  the 
ruin  which  threatened  them;  they  protested  against 
the  practice.  What  more  could  they  do  ? They 
dare  not  act  decisively:  they  could  only  supplicate 
and  entreat.  And  why  not f George  Williams 
answers  the^question — names  could  be  obtained  in 
Baltimore  at  eleven  pence  a piece.  These  excessive 
issues  had  the  effect  of  producing  a curtailment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States’  bank,  and  the 


poration  aggregate?  A corporation  aggregate  is  state  banks  were  driven  to  the  adoption  of  the  same 


described  to  be  “an  artificial  body,  composed  of 
divers  constituent  members,  ad  uistar  corporis 
humani;  the  ligaments  of  which  artificial  body  are 
the  franchises  and  liberties  thereof,  which  bind  and 
unite  all  its  members  together,  and  in  which  the 
whole  frame  and  essence  of  the  corporation  consist.” 
It  is  compared  to  a natural  body.  Sir,  if  any  one 
member  of  my  body  offends,  the  whole  body  bears 
the  punishment.  If  my  finger  violates  the  law,  my 
body  pa;  s the  penalty.  If  my  hand  executes  mur- 
der, that  hand  is  not  lopped  off^  but  the  ligaments 
and  arteries  of  my  system  are  cut  asunder.  With 
equal  propriety  might  the  natural  body  complain 
that  it  was  made  to  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of  its 
members,  as  that  a corporation  aggregate  should 
complain  that  it  was  made  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  its  members.  If  this  were  not  the  correct  rule, 
1 demand  to  know  in  what  manner  you  would  reach 
the  guiliy  person  ? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this  violation 
does  not  stop  here,  if  it  did,  it  might  be  overlooked. 
I consider  it  the  root  and  foundation  of  every  evil. 
Shall  I be  considered  as  expressing  myself  too 
harshly  when  I say  to  you,  that  I ascribe  the  non- 
payment of  the  2d  instalment,  to  this  very  viola 
lion.  I am  not  conscious  of  being  wanting  in 
charity;  1 am  not  aware  of  having  too  much  gall  or 
bitterness  in  my  nature:  nay,  I would  sooner,  if  i 


system,  as  a measure  of  self-defence.  Rum  and 
bankruptcy  have  been  the  inevitable  effects.  Sir, 
eighteen  months  ago  we  were  prosperous  and 
happy.  What  now  is  our  situation  ? Gloom  and 
despondence  in  our  cities — usury  stalking  at  large, 
and  boasting  of  its  illicit  gains,  while  honesty  and 
industry  are  covered  with  rags,  the  melancholy 
image  of  our  changed  condition.  Does  it  not 
follow,  then,  that  this  was  such  a violation  as  was 
calculated  to  defeat  the  objects  expressed  in  the 
charter?  We  are  disappointed  as  to  the  mode  of 
voting — as  to  the  payment  of  specie — as  to  the 
dividends;  and  every  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
duce evil,  has  grown  out  of  this;  and  yet  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  gravely  contends  that  this 
charter  is  not  forfeited  1 

I know  it  will  be  said,  that  the  course  pursued 
in  subscribing  for  the  stock  of  other  banks  was 
similar  to  that  pursued  in  regard  to  this,  and  that 
the  charter  in  itself  was  not  sufficiently  guarded. 
For  myself,  I can  listen  to  no  such  excuse.  Was 
this  stipulation  entered  into  merely  to  gull  and 
deceive  ? Did  congress,  at  the  time  of  creating 
this  charter,  introduce  this  article  that  it  might 
be  violated  ? Did  the  stockholder,  when  be  ac- 
cepted it,  accept  it  with  a knowledge  of  this  condi- 
tion— and  sha.IL  he  be  permitted  to  say,  “true,  %■ 
contracted  with  you  on  certain  conditions,  which 
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I never  intended  to  fulfil  ?”  Did  he  sign  it  with 
pood  faith  or  with  bad?  That  he  has  ex“cuted  it 
In  had  faith,  there  is  no  doubt;  bu*  I ask  of  honor- 
able gentlemen  to  say,  if  they  really  do  think  tha 
•this  stipulation  was  made  out  of  mere  sport,  and  to  j 
afford  to  the  stockholder  in  opportunity  of  evincing  j 
Ills  cunning  and  ingenuity  ? I have  the  authority 
of  the  charter  to  contradict  sacli  a conclusion.  , 
Bt,  give  the  argument  all  the  force  you  please,! 
vha  will  it  av-il  ? — True,  other  banks  may  have  i 
suffered  such  violations  of  their  charter,  (I  am,i 
however,  not  cognizant  of  the  fact,)  and  have  been) 
s All  suffered  to  exist.  But,  is  the  bare  circuna  j 
stance  of  their  having  escaped  with  impunity,  anv  | 
evidence  of  the  legality  of  their  conduct?  H »s 
the  question  ever  been  presented  to  a court  of 
justice  ? In  order  that  it  should  be  urged  as  a 
justification  of  this  violation,  it  must  be  shewn  to 
have  received  a legal  sanction.  You  cannot  justify 
illegal  ac^s  by  illegal  acrs,  or  the  violation  of  a con- 
tract by  the  violation  of  a previous  contract.  But 
the  ch  rter  was  not  sufficiently  guarded. 

Can  this  position  be  relied  on  ? What  reply  shall ! 
I make  to  it  ? Sir,  I present  the  contract  to  your 
view.  The  stockholder  has  expressly  stipulated 
to  observe  its  provisions,  and  a faithful  compliance 
on  his  part  is  guaranteed  by  the  last  clause,  which 
declares,  that,  unless  he  fulfils  his  undertaking, 
the  compact  shall  be  forfeited  and  null. 

[Here,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  it  being  at  a 
late  hour,  and  Mr.  Tyler  having  given  way,  moved 
that  the  committee  should  rise,  which  it  accord- 
ingly did.] 

On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Tyler  resumed  his  argu- 
ment of  Saturday.  He  recapitulated  the  grounds 
he  had  taken,  and  begged  leave  to  t cplain  a remark, 
which  he  then  made  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lowndes,  aS( 
to  the  expression  »hat  most  of  the  large  and  exces  i 
sive  loans  were  made  to  speculators.  I feel  myself 
authorised,  he  said,  to  repeat  the  assertion  upon 
more  mature  reflection,  aided  by  reference  to  a 
document  in  my  possession.  Let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood— when  I speak  of  large  loans,  I do  not 
mean  loans  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even  forty  thousand 
dollars.  For,  although  these  elsewhere  would  be 
considered  large  and  excessive,  yet,  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  looking  over  the  books,  the  eye  being 
attracted  by  greater  objects,  would  scarcely  rest 
on  them  for  a moment.  Sir,  I will  give  you  the 
amount  of  such  loans  as  I allude  to.  One  loan  of 
£>§7,000  to  one  individual;  two  or  $123,000  each; 
one  of  $14'), 000;  another  of  $166,000;  others  of 
$277  000  — $365,000— $400,000,  and  another  of 
$1,800,000.  Each  of  these  is  an  individual  loan, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  tiling,  a loan  to  in 
dividuals  and  mercantile  firms.  I am  not  permitted 
to  disclose  the  names  of  these  discounters  unless 
the  house  should  demand  the  disclosure,  which  1 1 
should  hope  it  would  not  do,  as  it  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  injuring  private  credit,  and  lead  to 
no  practical  result.  I have  given  you  instances  of 
the  loans  made  to  ten  discounters,  forming  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  3,692,150  dollars.  Can  any 
one  pretend  to  justify  such  a state  of  things?  Is 
it  to  be  countenanced  by  any  correct  banking  prin- 
ciple ? The  bank  has,  in  fact,  committed  an  act 
of  suicide  against  itself.  Can  it  controul  the  funds 
thus  disposed  of?  If  it  adopts  a system  of  curtail- 
ment, must  not  cases  such  as  1 have  mentioned 
form  exceptions  to  that  system  ? I fit  imposes  an 
equal  share  of  curtailment  on  such  persons  with 
the  other  debtors  of  the  bank,  bankruptcy  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence.  Sir,  the  mother 
bank  itself  has,  by  its  conduct,  justified  me  in 


entertaining  these  opinions.  It  h is  resorted  to  a 
curtailment  of  its  debts,  and  has  never  touched 
the  discounts  on  pledged  stock.  From  eight  to 
ten  millions  of  its  d-"bts  have  thus  escaped  reduc- 
tion, and,  of  course,  an  increased  pressure  h s f.dlen 
on  our  cities.  I do  not  esteem  it  necessary  to  cress 
any  farther  this  opinion.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
ill.  What  does  this  statement  s* ill  further  prove? 
Does  it  not  prove  the  influence  of  the  la**ge  stock- 
holders over  the  institution,  in  cons  quer.ee  of  the 
division  of  votes  ? Let  not  gentlemen  deceive 
themselves  in  ano'ber  point  of  view.  The  petition 
I presented  you  the  other  dry,  Mr.  Chairm.  i, 
brings  to  the  bar  of  this  house,  with  dejected 
countenance,  and  eyes  swimming  with  tears,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  whose  funds  have  been 
vested  in  this  institution.  They  are  made  to  utter 
curses  against  ns  if  we  take  any  step  to  pu  down 
this  corporation.  The  picture  is  improperly  filled 
up.  It  is  the  speculator,  the  stockjobber,  who 
shoidd  have  been  presented,  kneeling  before  us. 
He  alone  is  now  o be  affected.  The  curses  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  will  be  uttered  against 
them,  not  against  us,  for  we  are  doing  the  innocent 
stockholder  an  act  of  justice,  by  relieving  him 
from  the  company  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and 
returning  him  his  money.  I shall  presently  shew 
that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  have  t'  is  bank  put  down. 

I has  en  to  a prominent  instance  of  violation  of  this 
charter,  and  the  last  which  I shall  consider.  I 
mean  a failure  to  pay  the  instalments  in  specie  and 
in  funded  debt,  which,  although  a consequence  of 
the  preceding  violation,  deserves  to  be  distinctly 
considered. 

Will  it  be  urged  that  the  stockholders  were  au- 
thorised to  pay  in  the  notes  of  the  bank?  Upon 
what  principle  will  this  be  justified  ? Will  the 
course  pursued  by  other  banks  furnish  any  justi- 
fication ? Why  was  this  bank  created  ? Was  it  to 
imitate  the  example  pf  other  banks,  or  to  avoid 
their  errors?  The  country  was  flooded  with  pa- 
per money.  Our  statesmen  had  sketched  out 
blessings  without  number  in  the  creation  of  a 
multiplicity  of  institutions.  When  the  scheme  first 
came  up,  wealth  was  promised  to  all.  This  land 
was  to  be  converted  into  a garden.  On  paper  wings 
we  were  to  have  soared  to  the  heighth  of  ouif 
wishes.  One  dollar  was  to  be  manufactured  b«to 
three.  The  manufactory  of  paper  went  on.  The 
beggar’s  rags  were  even  coveted,  and  the  alleys  of 
our  streets  ransacked  for  materials  to  convert  in:o 
money.  For  a time  all  went  on  swimmingly.  The 
dreams  of  wealth  visited  our  pillow.-.  The  vision 
was  brilliant — was  enchanting.  We  fancied  we 
held  in  our  embraces  youth,  and  beauty,  and  un- 
spotted purity.  But  the  sun  rose,  and  the  cup  of 
our  joy  was  dashed  from  our  lips.  Instead  of  hold- 
ing  in  our  arms  the  form  of  loveliness  and  virtue, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  embraces  of  an  old  and 
haggard  witch,  deformed  in  the  features,  corrupt- 
ing by  her  example,  and  breathing  around  her  ruin 
add  misery.  It  was  in  truth,  the  real  image  of 
bankruptcy.  We  had  forgotten  the  fable  of  the 
dog  and  his  shadow;  for  we  had  let  go  the  substance 
and  grasped  nothing  but  empty  air.  We  discover- 
ed, when  it  was  too  late,  that  we  had  exchanged 
gold  and  silver  for  worthless  trash.  The  banks 
could  not  redeem  their  notes — they  had  to  stop 
payment.  At  this  mome  it  the  national  bank  was 
thought  of.  The  great  object  was  to  secure  to  it 
a specie  p .yment — for  which  purpose,  7,00 0,000 
dollars  was  directed  to  be  paid  “m  the  gold  or  silver 
coin  of  Spain  or  of  the  United  States .”  Has  it  been 
paid  ? It  i9  admitted  tliat  it  has  not — has  not  the 
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charter  then,  if  it  means  any  thing,  been  violated  ? 
I reason  on  the  principles  of  common  sense.  Can 
you  manufacture  gold  and  silver  coin  into  paper — 
and,  if  this  process  cannot  be  performed  at  your 
mint,  has  the  bank  the  possession  of  the  secret? 
Yes,  sir,  it  possesses  the  secret.  Ask  if  the  gold 
and  silver  has  been  paid;  you  are  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Ask  an  explanation  as  to  the  manner, 
and  you  are  told  by  the  wise  heads — ‘*why  our  pa- 
per is  equivalent  to  specie,  and  the  payment  has 
been  made  in  that.”  By  the  same  process,  too, 
is  government  stock  manufactured  at  the  bank. 
But,  it  is  urged  that  the  bank  was  bound  to  redeem 
its  notes  in  specie,  and  that,  therefore,  its  notes 
were  as  good  as  specie  This  presents  another 
enigma.  I should  like  to  know  how  it  was  to  be 
called  on  to  redeem  its  notes  before  it  had  any  in 
circulation.  This  secret  was  not  discovered  before 
fhe  18th  December,  1816,  and  the  second  instal- 
ment fell  due  directly  thereafter.  And,  if  the  bank 
had  not  gone  into  operation  before  the  first  Fe- 
bruary, I should  like  to  know  where  its  notes  were 
to  be  obtained  ? As  to  the  second  instalment,  the 
position  must  fail.  It  is,  however,  said,  that  the 
charter  did  not  contain  provisions  strong  enough 
to  compel  a compliance.  The  forfeiture  of  the 
dividends  was  not  sufficient.  And  yet,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  inefficiency  of  this  provision  is 
complained  of,  the  directors  render  it  still  more 
fepble  and  inefficient  by  throwing  open  the  doors 
of  the  bank.  The  resolution  confines  the  discounts 
to  stockholders,  thus  enabling  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  delinquent  to  pay  up  the  instal- 
ment, not  in  specie  and  funded  debt,  but  by  a bank 
accommodation.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I contend 
that  the  directors  had  full  power  to  compel  a com- 
pliance with  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  char- 
ter. They  might  have  instituted  suits  in  the  courts 
of  justice  against  those  who  might  have  been 
delinquent— by  which  meatfs,  I venture  nothing 
when  I say,  they  could  have  recovered  the  amount 
of  the  instalment  in  specie  and  in  government 
stock,  with  interest  from  tfie  time  it  should  have 
been  paid.  But,  if  this  course  was  doubtful,  they 
might  have  resorted  to  a more  efficient  exercise  of 
power.  Suppose  that  the  resolution  of  December, 
1816,  had  been  a resolution  announcing  to  all,  that, 
until  the  second  instalment  was  paid,  no  delinquent 
stockholder  should  receive  an  accommodation  at 
the  bank.  I verily  believe  that  such  a course  would 
hdve  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects.  It  would 
have  either  produced  a payment  of  the  instalment 
dir a morejequal  distribution  qf  the  stock— the  one 
subserving  the  objects  of  the  charter,  the  other 
grappling  with  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  over- 
throwing it  in  its  infancy.  It  would  have  made  it 
the  decided  interest  of  the  large  stockholder  to 
have  paid  up.  The  men  holding  the  largest  quantity 
of  stock  are  merchants.  They,  most  of  all  others, 
require  bank  accomrnodation.  The  pressure  qf 
the  times  would  have  forced  them  to  look  to  the 
bank  for  aid.  I think,  therefore,  that  the  effect 
described  would  haye  flowed  from  the  measure. 
And,  if  they  could  not  have  paid  up  on  all  their 
shares*  they  would  only  have  retained  so  many  as 
they  could  hare  paid  for.  No,  sir,  nothing  of  this 
sort  could  be  done.  The  directors  dare  not  have 
encountered  the  dislike  of  the  large  stockholders 
with  their  innumerable  votes.  I think  it  would 
have  beep  manly,  hpnorable  in  them  tp  have  pursu- 
ed such  a course.  They  might  have  met  com- 
plaints with  the  charter  in  their  hand.  They  might 
have  said  to  the  stockholder,  you  have  made  a 
jsplemi)  cqmpact  with  the  government.  You  are' 


bound  by  every  principle  of  honesty  to  effectuate 
your  undertaking.  When  you  have  done  so,  and 
not  before,  can  you  expect  any  benefit  from  the 
institution. 

As  to  the  third  instalment,  I am  ready  to  admit 
that  the  directors  are  not  culpable  for  the  manner 
of  the  payment.  I do  not  require  impossibilities 
to  be  performed.  It  was  perhaps  impracticable, 
by  any  regulation  of  the  board,  to  have  prevented 
an  invasion  of  the  charter.  But  yet  the  stock- 
holder violated  the  covenant.  He  had  no  impossi- 
bility to  perform;  he  was  bound  to  pay  in  specie 
and  in  funded  debt.  Is  it  an  excuse  for  him  to 
say,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  evade  my  contract,  and  I 
did  evade  it  ? Are  we  to  submit  to  such  a mockery 
of  justice  ? Do  we  sit  here  to  countenance  such 
evasions  ? What  a farce,  then,  is  your  legislation  ! 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  contends  that 
the  bank  had  entered  into  a contract  with  the  state 
banks,  and  that  the  proceedings,  as  to  the  second 
instalment,  arose  out  of  a desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
bank,  to  fulfil  that  engagement.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  this,  instead  of  diminishing,  in- 
creases the  error  of  the  bank.  It  had  no  right  to 
enter  into  a contract  which  should  force  upon  it  a 
violation  of  the  charter;  and,  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion such  contract,  was  doubly  to  violate  the  char- 
ter. But,  if  am  wrong  here,  I would  enquire  of 
the  gentleman,  what  is  the  date  of  the  contract 
with  the  state  banks  ? Sir,  it  is  dated  the  last  of 
January,  181?.  When  was  the  resolution  to  dis- 
count to  stockholders,  adopted  ? One  month  be- 
fore. So  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  bank 
was  untrammelled  by  any  engagement  at  the  time 
of  its  having  adopted  the  resolution  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  But,  sir,  there  was  gross  injustice, 
| will  not  say  fraud,  practised  on  the  government, 
and  on  those  who  had  paid  up  the  second  instal- 
ment, by  admitting  those,  who  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  resolution,  to  come  in  for  a share  of 
the  dividends.  The  first  had  paid  up,  according 
to  contract;  the  other  only  cancelled  one  obliga- 
tion, by  entering  into  another.  They  discharged 
one  bond  by  giving  another.  They  added  not  one 
cent,  to  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  discount;  they 
contributed  nothing  to  its  capital,  and  added  not  a 
dollar  to  the  specie  in  its  vaults.  If,  then,  the 
profits  of  the  bank  had  been  divided  among  those 
only  who  had  paid  up  in  specie  and  public  stock, 
the  dividend  would  have  been  greater  to  each. 
The  bank  traded  on  the  specie  and  stock  which 
my  constituents  and  others  paid  in  on  the  first  and 
second  instalments  and  divided  the  profits  of  trade 
with  those  who  had  not  advanced  a cent,  on  the 
second  instalment.  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  the 
loan  to  the  stockholders,  that  caused  the  dividend 
to  be  as  great,  The  position  is  not  tenable.  The 
bank  obtained  on  the  loan  no  more  than  6 per  cent, 
and  this,  without  the  loan,  each  delinquent  would 
have  been  bound  to  pay;  for  the  amount  due  for 
the  instalment  would  have  borne  interest  from  the 
time  it  fell  due.  Shall  we  not  only,  then,  suffer 
the  charter  to  be  violated,  but  submit  to  be  de* 
prived  of  our  rightful  gains  ? For  one,  I protest 
against  it- 

We  have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Lowndes,)  that  the  subject  of  this 
violation  has  once  lieretofore^been  before  us,  and 
that,  not  having  acted  then,  we  should  not  act 
now.  What  was  the  fact?  The  house,  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  December,  1816, 
had  it  intimated  to  it  that  such  a resolution  had 
been  adopted.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee, who  made  a report,  founded  on  a letter 
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from  a director  casually  in  this  city,  (Mr.  Lloyd,)' 
and  which  report  wa9  neither  adopted  or  rejected, 
bat  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  We  had  then  only  a 
partial  view  of  the  measure;  we  knew  not  in  what 
spirit  it  had  originated;  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
violation  of  the  first  fundamental  article  of  the 
charter;  we  saw  not  that  it  was  but  the  bolt  which 
opened  the  door  to  speculation  and  individual 
aggrandizement.  These  things  were  then  con- 
cealed from  our  view.  But,  I ask  the  honorable 
gentleman  to  say,  what  measure  we  should  then 
have  adopted  ? Should  we  have  taken  upon  our- 
selves the  management  of  the  bank  ? Did  it  belong 
to-us  to  say  to  the  directors,  your  resolution  is  a 
bad  one,  and  in  violation  of  the  charter,  therefore 
rescind  it  ? Or,  if  we  were  not  to  pursue  that 
course,  does  it  make  any  difference  whether  we 
had  then  rescinded  the  charter,  or  do  it  now  ? Oh 
yes,  sir,  there  would  have  been  some  difference;  a 
great  difference  in  the  cases.  We  should  have 
been  saved  the  pain  arising  from  our  present 
degraded  situation;  we  should  have  been  saved  the 
pain  of  beholding  the  picture  presented  by  the 
report  and  testimony;  we  should  have  been  saved 
the  sight  of  this  cold  and  unfeeling  speculation 
which  has  grown  up  among  us.  Nay,  our  reliance 
on  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  men  standing  high 
in  our  confidence,  would  have  remained  unshaken. 
And  shall  we  now  be  referred  to  our  former 
omissions,  to  justify  still  further  omissions  ? Shall 
we  now  be  told  that,  because  we  did  not  punish 
impropriety  in  its  birth,  we  must  not  approach  it 
when  it  has  gained  full  size  ? Shall  it  be  said  that, 
because  we  did  not  punish  the  infant,  we  shall  not 
extend  retributive  justice  to  the  adult  ? No,  sir, 
now  is  the  time  for  us  to  interpose.  Will  not  that 
overwhelming  influence  which  heretofore  has  ruled, 
still  rule  ? Will  a change  of  directors  be  followed 
by  a change  of  measures  ? Where  is  the  security 
which  you  have  against  a continuance  of  tfce  pre- 
sent course  ? Will  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee produce  a change  ? I question  your  right 
to  pass  it.  You  can  annex  no  new  penalties.  The 
contract  has  been  accepted,  on  certain  conditions, 
and  I know  not  where  your  power  is  to  be  found  to 
alter  or  enlarge  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  we  owe  something 
like  gratitude  to  this  bank  for  having  brought 
about  specie  payments.  It  is  with  difficulty  1 
bring  myself  to  differ  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  upon  any  question  connected  with 
mercantile  or  banking  operations,  but  I cannot 
admit  the  correctness  of  this  position  to  the  extent 
that  he  would  carry  it.  I think  that  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  United  States’  bank,  was  calculated 
to  delay  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  the 
part  of  the  state  banks.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  the 
state  banks  had  made  preparatory  arrangements 
towards  the  resumption  of  specie  payments;  they 
had  curtailed  their  discounts;  but  the  creation  of 
this  bank  forced  upon  them,  as  a measure  of  self 
preservation,  a continuance  of  the  course  they  had 
adopted.  Specie  being  required  on  the  part  of  the 
stockholders  of  this  institution,  they  would,  if  the 
state  bunks  had  opened  their  vaults,  have  collected 
their  notes,  and  drained  their  specie,  to  the  amount 
of  said  instalments.  I think,  therefore,  that  the 
state  institutions  were  left  but  one  course,  and 
that  was  the  very  course  they  did  persist  in  until 
the  20th  of  February,  1817.  But,  sir,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  contract  entered  into  between  the 
United  States’  bank  and  state  banks  ? What  great 
sacrifice  did  this  corporation  make  on  the  altar  of 
public  good  ? The  state  banks  owed  to  the  go- 


vernment balances  on  account  of  deposites;  and 
this  bank  gives  them  until  the  1st  July,  1817.  a 
period  of  upwards  of  five  months,  to  pay  up  those  . 
balances:  They  are,  however,  in  the  mean  time, 

liquidated,  and  made  to  carry  an  interest  of  6 per 
cent.  Is  this  the  distinguished  and  patriotic  act 
which  is  to  restrain  further  proceedings  against 
this  body  corporate  ? It  adds  to  its  pr  fits  by  the 
contract — liquidates  a debt — receives  an  interest, 
not  on  its  own  funds,  but  on  those  of  the  govern 
ment — specifies  a day  for  the  payment,  and  this  ip 
to  cover  all  its  sins  and  follies,  it  could  not  better 
have  subserved  its  own  interests.  It  swelled  its 
profits,  without  advancing  a cent.  True,  it  agreed 
to  throw  into  circulation  a given  quantity  of  notes 
by  the  1st  of  July;  but,  I ask,  if  the  amount  of  the 
discounts  contracted  to  be  made  are  greater  than, 
without  the  contract,  if  would  have  made  ? I can- 
not then  discover  any  cause  of  gratitude,  growing 
out  of  this  proceeding  ? Mr.  Chairman,  I look  to 
a more  efficient  cause  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  1 look  to  the  resolutions  of  the  state 
legislatures;  to  the  resolution  of  congress,  requir- 
ing the  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  government  to 
be  made  in  specie,  or  the  notes  of  banks  paving 
specie,  after  the  20th  February,  1817,  as  the  great 
cause  of  this  resumption.  I am  disposed  to  ascribe 
more  energy  to  the  arm  of  this  government  than  to  ' 
any  moneyed  institution. 

Under  every  view,  then,  which  I have  been  able 
to  take,  I think  that  the  bank  has  forfeited  its  char- 
ter; or  at  least  that  it  becomes  us  to  direct  the 
scire  facias.  If  we  differ  on  the  subject  of  viola- 
tion and  forfeiture,  submit  it  to  the  court  to  settle 
the  question.  D is  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the 
charter,  and  against  it  the  stockholders  can  have 
no  good  objection. 

There  remains  now  but  one  branch  of  enqui-v 
with  those  who  do  not  think  the  creation  of  this 
corporation  an  unconstitutional  act,  viz.  Is  it  ex« 
pedient  to  direct  a scire  facias,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  put  down  this  corporation  ? I contend  that  it 
is.  For  one,  I enter  my  protest  against  the  bank- 
ing system,  as  conducted  in  this  country;  a system 
not  fro  be  supported  by  any  correct  principle  of 
political  economy.  A gross  delusion — the  dream 
of  a visionary — a system  which  has  done  more  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  society  than  any  thing  else — 
which  has  introduced  a struggle  for  wealth,  instead 
of  that  honorable  struggle  which  governs  the  ac- 
tions of  a patriot,  and  makes  ambition  virtue — 
which  has  made  the  husbandman  spurn  his  cottage, 
and  introduced  a spirit  of  luxury  at  variance  with 
the  simplicity  of  our  institutions.  I call  upon  the 
warm  advocates  of  banking  now  to  surrender  their 
errors.  Shall  I take  them  bv  the  bund,  and  lead 
them  through  our  cities?  Bankruptcy  meets  us 
at  every  step — ruin  stares  us  every  where  in  the 
face.  Shall  I be  told  of  the  benefits  arising  to  com- 
merce from  the  concentration  of  capital  ? Away 
with  the  delusion;  experience  has  exposed  its 
fallacy.  True,  for  a moment  it  has  operated  as  a 
stimulus;  but,  like  ardent  spirit,  it  has  produced 
activity  and  energy  but  for  a moment;  relaxation 
has  followed,  and  the  torpor  cf  death  has  ensued. 
When  you  first  open  your  bank,  much  bustle 
ensues — a fictitious  goddess,  pretending  to  be 
wealth,  stands  at  the  door,  inviting  all  to  enter,  and 
receive  accommodation.  Splendid  palaces  arise — 
the  ocean  is  covered  with  sails — but  some  altera- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  country  takes  place;  and, 
when  the  thoughtless  adventurer,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  in  the  imaginary  enjoyment 
permanent  security,  sketches  out  to  himself  long 
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and  halcyon  days,  bis  prospects  are  overshadowed, 
and  misery,  ruin  and  bankruptcy  make  their  ap- 
pearance, in  the  form  of  bank  curtailments.  If  this 
true,  an  J I appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men 
for  its  truth,  I demand  to  know  if  you  can  put  down 
the  system  too  soo:i  ? Can  we  too  soon  escape  the 
dangers  by  which  we  are  surrounded?  1 k-O  ' I 
shall  be  told  that,  even  if  we  put  down  this  bunk, 
the  state  banks  will  still  exist.  Even  if  true,  *he 
position  is  not  a justifiable  one.  If  the  state  legisla- 
tures do  not  follow  the  example  which  we  set  them, 
we  shall  have  acquitted  ourselves  of  our  duty.  It 
is  all  that  can  be  asked  of  us.  Hut,  sir,  we  actually 
possess  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  and  have  a foot 
•f  ground  on  which  to  rest  it.  Our  revenue  amounts 
to  up  wards  of  $2  >,000,000  annually.  R.  quire  but 
a 4 it,  or  even  a 6th,  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver; 
what  would  be  the  effect  ? The  merchan  s would 
collect  the  notes  of  banks,  and  demand  specie  for 
them;  and  thus  a test  would  be  adopted,  by  means 
of  which  to  ascertain  the  solvency  of  each  institu- 
tion. The  demand  for  specie,  thus  produced, 
would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  introducing 
more  of  it  into  the  country;  for  money  is  like  every 
other  article,  and  will  find  its  way  to  the  market 
where  it  is  most  wanting.  The  system  might  he 
enlarged  gradually,  until  your  wishes  should  be 
consummated.  I know  the  ground  which  I occupy, 
when  I urge  these  considerations  upon  you.  A man, 
regardful  alone  of  the  fleeting  and  ephemeral 
popularity  of  the  hour,  would  hesitate  in  pressing 
them  upon  you  Bu  I should  not  hold  myseif 
entitled  to  your  countenance,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  countenance  of  honest  men,  or,  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  approbation  of  my  conscience, 
if  I could  be  operated  on  by.such  motives  or  fears. 
Pardon  me  for  still  further  expending  this  enquiry. 
There  are  three  parties  interested  in  the  question 
which  we  are  called  on  to  decide:  the  stockholder 
—the  debtor — and  the  government.  I contend  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  honest  stockholder  to 
put  down  this  bank. 

The  interest  of  the  stockholder  consists  in  the 
amount  of  dividends  which  he  receives.  At  this 
time  he  receives  but  two  and  a half  per  cent,  semi 
annually.  Will  the  dividend  increase  or  diminish  ? 
Sir,  it  has  constantly  been  diminishing,  and  must 
continue  to  diminish.  The  bank  has  now  but 
$2,700,000  of  specie  in  its  vaults,  and  that  sum  is 
daily  and  hourly  diminishing.  Experince  is  the 
best  guide,  and  that  of  the  last  three  years  proves, 
beyond  doubt,  the  rapid  and  incessant  drain  of 
specie  from  the  vaults.  Let  the  direction  be 
changed — let  an  entire  new  system  be  adopted — 
the  East  India  trade  will  still  continue,  and  the 
demand  for  gold  and  silver  will  remain  unchanged. 
From  what  quarter,  then,  will  the  bank  supply 
deficiencies?  It  originally  had  $15,000,000  of 
United  States*  stock  paid  in  by  individuals;  all  of 
which  has  been  redeemed  or  sold,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  between  3 and  400,000  dollars.  This,  then, 
Would  constitute  but  slender  reliance.  To  what 
other  source  will  it  look  ? It  has  a balance  due  it 
from  state  banks.  Can  it  rely  on  that  ? A great 
proportion  thereof  is  due  from  the  western  banks; 
and  the  very  instant  that  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  made  a demand  for  specie,  they  have  closed 
their  doors,  or  stepped  specie  payments.  Are  the 
other  banks  of  the  Union  in  a better  situation  ? 
Many  no  doubt  are;  but  look  to  the  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  banks  of  this  district.  One  has  a 
large  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  $30,000 
in  its  vaults  and  on  the  road.  Whether  it  has  more 
than  a dollar  in  its  vaults  or  not,  the  amount  may 


stiil  be  true;  others  are  in  no  better  a situation 
while  some  few  are  solvent  and  ^bie  to  pay.  This, 
too,  is  a litter  of  congressional  creation.  Look  to 
Pennsylvania — arenort  of  the  condition  of  its  banks 
has  been  made,  if  I ana  not  misinformed,  by  order 
of  the  legislature.  They  have  immense  sums  ir. 
circulation,  and  scarcely  paper  enough  to  carry  on 
their  daily  operations.  Nay,  sir,  one  bank,  ir  1 am 
not  deceived,  with  a large  amount  of  notes  out, 
ha*  not  one  cent,  of  gold  or  silver  in  its  vaults.  A. 
bank  in  Philadelphia,  its  title  I forget,  anl  some 
other  of  the  banks,  appear  to  hnve  been  judiciously 
conducted.  From  the  other  states  I have  seen  no 
return  which  can  positively  be  relied  on.  But  I 
think  the  two  references  I have  made  go  far  to 
show  that  the  United  States*  bank  cannot  relv  far 
a supply  of  specie,  on  the  balances  due  from  state 
banks.  If  it  looks  to  the  stock  subscribed  by  go- 
vernment, the  commissioners  of  the  si  hi  g fund 
will  be  bound  in  duty  to  redeem  it,  if  it  should  be 
brought  into  market,  and  sold  either  at  or  under 
par.  And  the  payment  would  be  made  bv  a trans- 
fer of  government  deposit es,  by  which  operation 
not  a cent,  of  specie  might  be  added  to  the  bank. 
But  say  that  it  is  sold  for  gold  and  silve  ; a diminu- 
tion of  the  dividend  will  still  take  nlace.  The 
stock  is  an  active  capital,  and  yields  five  per.  cent, 
annually;  convert  it  into  money,  and  the  bank  will 
have  made  an  exchange  of  an  active  for  an  inactive 
and  unproductive  capiral.  The  same  thing  takes 
place  if  it  curtails  its  discounts.  And  at  this  mo- 
ment that  is  the  course  which  it  is  driven  to  pursue, 
I venture  nothing,  then,  when  I predict  that,  for 
several  years  to  come,  if  ever,  it  will  not  divide  a 
greater  profit  than  one  and  an  half  or  two  per  cent, 
semi-annually.  Return,  then,  to  the  stockholder 
his  money — suffer  him  to  use  it  in  his  own  way; 
he  will,  whatever  he  may  do  in  the  first  moment 
of  disappointment,  in  the  end  have  cause  to  thank 
you.  At  this  moment  the  institution  is  solvent;  and 
although  I would  not  expressly  say  that  it  would 
be  able  to  return  100  dollars  on  each  share,  for  I 
have  not  the  data  on  which  to  make  up  an  opinion, 
yet  I am  certain  its  ability  would  not  fall  far  short 
of  that  point.  Let  not  gentlemen  then  deceive 
themselves.  The  widow  will  not  curse,  but  bless 
you — the  orphan  will  not  meet  us  with  tears,  but 
with  smiles — the  land  will  no  longer  labor  under  a 
flattering  delusion — and  the  speculator  alone,  who 
has  reduced  us  to  our  present  condition,  will  be 
punished  for  his  misdeeds. 

What  effect  will  it  produce  on  the  debtor  of  the 
bank  ? Let  us  not  conjure  up  fancies  to  alarm  us. 
It  is  the  part  of  children  to  tremble  at  the  appear- 
ance of  danger,  however  unre;.!;  it  is  the  part  of* 
men,  by  facing,  to  overcome  difficulties.  My  friend 
from  South  Carolina  has  presented  you  a gloomy 
picture  of  distress.  I regard  it  as  the  production 
of  a vivid  imagination.  Let  us  test  it  by  reference 
to  facts.  The  old  United  States  bank  had  a large 
sum  due  it;  I believe  18  or  20,000,000  dollars.  At 
the  time  of  its  dissolution,  the  same  terrible  fancies 
possessed  men’s  minds.  Yet  the  result  proved  them 
to  be  visionary;  and  the  impression  made  by  its 
dissolution  has  long  disappeared.  What  is  the 
amount  due  to  this  bank  ? Only  27,000,000  dollars, 
from  which  is  properly  to  be  deducted  3,000,000 
dollars,  for  individual  deposites,leaving24, 000,000, 
a sum  scarcely  equal  to  the  revenue  annually  paid 
to  the  government,  without  difficulty  or  embarrass- 
ment. But  the  payment  would  be  gradual.  Issue 
a scire  facias,  and,  presuming  that  it  would  require 
two  years  to  bring  it  to  a trial,  the  bank  might  thus 
draw  in  its  debts  imperceptibly  and  without  any 
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greater  pressure  than  aririses  from  an  ordinary 
curtailment.  This  is  one  reason  which  oprra'es  on 
me  to  prefer  a scire  facias  to  any  other  remedy. 
But,  after  the  charter  should  be  pronounced  null 
and  void,  this  house  would  not  hesitate  to  extend 
to  it  a protracted  existence,  to  enable  it  to  wind 
up  its  affairs.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
thinks  that  it  would  press  forthwith  for  payment. 
It  would  pursue  its  true  interest,  and  that  would 
induce  it  to  prefer  the  mode  I suggest,  to  the  one 
lie  supr  oses  would  tike  place  It  would  not  hazard 
the  loss  of  its  deb  by  an  imprudent  haste  in  col- 
lec’ing  it.  In  stating  the  amount  due  to  the  bank, 
I have  omitted  the  amount  on  pledged  stock;  on  a 
final  settlement,  it  would  balance  itself. 

There  remains  then  to  be  considered  but  one 
other  point:  How  would  the  government  be  af- 

fected by  a dissolution  of  this  charter  ? I protest 
against  the  idea,  that  the  government  cannot  get 
on  without  this  bank.  We  are  not  dependent  on 
this  corporation.  Wretched  indeed  would  be  our 
situation  if  such  was  the  case.  Sir,  I have  every 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  talent  of  the  secret ar> 
of  the  treasury  to  devise  someschemeas  a substitute 
for  the  present.  We  shall  pay  too  much  foe  the 
facilities  which  are  afforded  the  treasury  by  this 
institution.  If  my  previous  reasoning  be  correct, 
a reduction  of  dividend  will  tak*  place.  How  then 
does  the  government  stand  affected  ? It  pays 
annually  on  the  7,000,000  dollars  which  it  sub- 
scribed, in  interest  of  5 per  cent,  amounting  to 
350,000  dollars.  What  will  it  receive  ? Estimat- 
ing the  dividend  at  two  per  cent,  semi-annually,  it 
receives  but  280.000  dollars,  and  thereby  it  will 
lose  70,000  dollars  annually.  Will  not  this  be  to 
pay  too  dearly  for  our  whistle?  Your  old  loan 
office  system  cost  you  not  so  much.  Bu  , sir,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  tells  us  of  the 
losser;  we  sustained  during  the  war,  in  the  absence 
of  this  hi-  favorite  system.  We  did  sustain  losses, 
but  what  was  the  cause  f They  arose  entirely  from 
the  indiscriminate  reception  of  bank  notes.  If  the 
treasury  had  discriminated  properly  among  the 
banks,  refusing  ts  receive  the  notes  of  any  but  such 
as  were  known  to  be  solvent,  the  loss  would  not 
have  been  felt.  But  even  under  the  reprehensible 
procedure  which  then  existed,  we  are  told  that  the 
government  only  sustained  a loss  .f  500.000  dol- 
lars. Are  we  blind  to  the  inconveniences  of  the 
present  system  ? What  is  the  fact  in  regard  to 
the  west  ? Sir,  the  western  people  owe  you  many 
millions  for  the  purchases  of  our  public  lands,  and 
are  unable  to  pay  you.  It  is  the  very  quarter,  too, 
from  which  you  expect  to  be  able  to  extinguish  the 
public  debt.  Those  people  cannot  p^y.  A large 
stream  of  revenue,  then,  is  here  dammed  up,  and 
can  no  longer  flow  into  the  treasury.  Whatever 
inconveniences  may  result  from  it,  you  cannot  press 
the  collection  without  ruining  thousands. 

I do  no  . mean  to  censure  the  bank  for  this  state 
of  things;  but,  when  gentlemen  take  this  instilu 
lion  to  their  arms,  and  represent  it  as  a garment 
covering  our  errors,  and  an  angel  ministering  to 
our  wants,  I demand  that  they  shall  retract  their 
©pinions.  Will  the  country  be  in  a better  situa- 
tion, should  we  be  involved  in  another  war,  than 
we  were  during  the  laie  war  ? 1 think  no" . . Each 

branch  is  forced  to  redeem  its  own  notes.  In  this 
inspect  they  are  placed  on  the  footing  of  s aT‘ 
banks.  Our  internal  commerce  being  cut  off,  the 
ordinary  channels  of  in.ercou  se  bej  g blocked  up 
between  the  states,  the  current  of  trade  will  pour 
again  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  a similar 
depreciation  of  the  southern  branch  notes  will  take 


place.  We  shall  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  as 
great  embarrassments  then,  as  we  have  lately  ex- 
perienced.  1 know  the  enlarged  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  my  friend  from  South  Carolina.  He 
surely  will  not  consent  to  legislate  alone  for  the 
passing  hour.  He  would  not  cherish  and  foster  a 
s',  stem  which  can  alone  exist  under  the  smile  of 
peace,  and  would  wither  and  perish  under  the  frown 
of  war  And  yet,  sir,  I feel  that  the  present  system 
is  one  of  that  description. 

Would  it  be  a task  of  any  great  difficulty  to 
substitute  another  system  for  this  ? I submit  it  to 
honorable  gentlemen  to  say  whether,  in  the  event 
of  the  government’s  selecting  a hank  in  each  state, 
notoriously  solvent,  in  lieu  of  the  present,  we 
should  not  be  precisely  situated  as  we  now  are  ? 
You  take  a bark  in  Baltimore,  New-York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Richmond,  &c.  known  to  be  solvent, 
and  bestow  upon  it  the  same  countenance  you 
bestow  on  the  branches  of  this  bank,  limiting  the 
reception  of  the  revenue  entirely  to  their  notes,  or 
s >ecie,  and  giving  them  the  public  deposited.  Will 
gentlemen  assign  any  good  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  notes  of  such  banks  would  not  circulate 
as  currently  and  as  uniformly  as  those  of  this  in- 
stitution ? The  note  of  the  Richmond  bank,  for 
example,  being  received  every  where  in  payment 
of  government  dues,  would  be  as  readily  caught 
up  by  the  merchant  as  a note  of  this  bank,  payable 
alone  at  Richmond.  When  you  estimate  the  amoust 
of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  such  state  banks  as  I have 
alluded  to,  it  will  be  found  greatly  to  exceed  the 
amount  in  the  vaults  of ’his  bank  and  its  branches. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  devising  a substitute;  andL 
I repeat,  that  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
had  united  with  me  in  devising  a perfect  scheme, 
the  country  would  have  hud  c .use  to  have  thanked 
him  fir  his  exertions.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity 
for  alarm  for  the  safety  0f  government  deposites. 
The  state  banks,  thus  selected,  would  most  readily 
consent  to  exhibit  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
monthly  and  quarterly  accounts  of  their  actual 
condition.  There  existed  np  difficulty  on  that  head 
when  the  old  charter  expired.  Thus  then  the  go- 
vernment would  render  as  secure  its  funds  under 
such  a system  as  under  the  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  reasons  now  urged  were 
urged  in  favor  of  a renewal  cf  a charter  of  the  old 
hank,  and  yet  they  did  not  prevail.  The  members 
of  the  then  congress  went  fearlessly  and  boldly  to 
work.  Difficulties  did  not  appal  thean;  fears  did 
not  unnerve  them.  Shall  we  be  less  resolute  ? Sir, 
when  this  bank  was  created,  then  the  secretary  oi' 
the  treasury  represented  it  as  an  indispensable 
measure  to  support  our  credit.  lie  represented 
Hie  purses  of  our  citizens  to  have  been  emptied  by 
the  excessive  loans  they  had  made  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  could  go  no  further;  a loan  was  con- 
templated to  be  obtained  from  this  bank.  I con- 
fess I regard  it  with  fear  and  trembling  in  this  re- 
spect. it  would  be  an  act  of  political  suicide  to 
borrow  a large  sum  from  this  bank;  and  yet,  fancy 
yourselves  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments similar  to  those  we  have  lately  escap- 
el  f o : ; the  expedient  of  the  moment  would  be 
adopted;  a loan  would  be  resorted  to,  a large  issue 
of  paper  would  thus  take  place,  and  an  irredeem- 
a le  character  be  stamped  upon  it.  Then,  indeed, 
might  we  bid  adieu  to  all  our  happiness  anrl  all  our 
wealth.  Public  confidence  would  wither  like  the 
blighted  plantain;  that  noble  spirit  of  enterprize, 
which  has  characterized  our  ci  izens  would  perish 
and  decay;  the  merchant  would  bid  adieu  to  his 
cou-nting  house;  the  farmer  would  sigh  over  the 
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waste  of  his  fields.  Whv  should  the  one  encounter 
the  storm  of  the  deep,  or  the  other  witness  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  when,  for  their  hardships  and 
labor,  they  would  be  paid  in  a worthless  currency, 
of  no  intrinsic  value  in  itself,  and  constantly  un- 
dergoing a depreciation  in  value  ? I entreat  gen- 
tlemen to  arrest  the  evil  now  that  they  c>n  Sir, 
I was  astonished  at  the  argument  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  He  contended 
that  the  great  object  of  the  charter  had  been 
answered;  that  every  facility  had  been  afforded  to 
the  operations  of  the  treasurv,  and,  therefore,  that 
no  forfeiture  had  ensued.  What  is  this  but  to  sav 
to  tlje  bank,  take  care  only  to  be  the  glove  to  the 
hand  of  the  treasury;  obey  its  wishes;  facilitate  it3 
schemes  and  operations;  and  do  whatever  else  you 
please — you  shall  not  be  arrested:  swindle,  and 
cheat;  and  deceive  the  unthinking  people  of  this 
country,  without  mercy  and  without  end;  only  take 
care  to  secure  the  smiles  of  the  treasury,  and  all 
shall  be  smooth  and  well  ? Is  it  not  actually  grant- 
ing to  the  bank  a patent  to  offend  ? It  is  only 
necessary  that  it  should  apply  at  the  patent  office, 
and  receive  its  license  under  the  sign-manuel  of 
Doctor  Thornton.  I cannot  listen  to  such  a position. 
I call  upon  the  warmest  advocates  of  this  system, 
although  I am  satisfied  that  that  call  is  in  vain,  to 
unite  with  me  in  this  measure.  You  have  been 
disappointed  in  your  wishes,  in  your  expectations. 
Instead  of  a system  abounding  in  blessings,  it  has 
been  converted  into  an  instrument  of  corruption. 
Cold  unfeeling  speculation  has  usurped  the  place 
of  honest  dealing.  Are  we  not  too  young  to 
encourage  such  a state  of  things  ? Our  republic 
can  only  be  preserved  by  a strict  adherence  to 
virtue.  It  is  our  duty,  if  we  consult  our  eternal 
good,  to  put  down  this  first  instance  of  detected 
corruption,  and  thereby  to  preserve  ourselves  from 
Its  contamination.  This  bank  is  already  interwoven 
with  the  affections  of  many;  its  influence  will  be- 
come every  day  more  and  more  extensive,  and.  if 
we  suffer  this  opportunity  to  escape,  we  may  sigh 
over  our  unhappy  condition,  but  that  will  be  the 
only  privilege  which  will  be  left  us.  Let  my  fate 
be  what  it  may,  I have  discharged  my  duty,  and  I 
am  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Sergeawt  addressed  the  chair,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman — I must  beg  the  permission  of 
the  committee,  to  offer  to  them  some  observations 
upon  the  several  propositions  that  are  now  submit- 
ted for  their  consideration  and  decision. 

The  enquiry  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  attend- 
ed with  some  intrinsic  difficulties,  of  no  inconsi- 
derable magnitude,  and  calculated  very  much  to 
embarrass  our  deliberations,  as  they  must  have 
been  to  embarrass  the  deliberations  of  the  select 
committee,  to  whom  the  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject was  more  particularly  confided.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  retrospective,  and  1 admit  it  is  necessa- 
rily so.  We  are  called  upon  to  take  a review  of  the 
management  and  conduct  of  the  bank  during  all 
the  period  of  its  existence,  and  we  expect  to  find 
that  the  best  has  been  done  in  every  instance, 
which,  with  the  full  light  derived  from  a know- 
ledge of  all  that  has  since  happened,  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  possible.  In  this  manner  it  is,  that 
battles  are  fought  oyer  again  in  discussion;  and, 
whether  they  have  been  lofct,  or  whether  they  have 
been  won,  it  seldom  happens  that  those  who  thus 
sit  in  judgment  upon  them  cannot  detect  some  er- 
rors that  have  been  committed — point  out  advanta- 
ges that  have  been  lost,  and  opportunities  that  have 
been  suffered  to  pass  unimproved.  The  just  rule 
of  judgment  in  such  cases,  if,  indeed,  its  applica- 


tion were  practicable,  would  be  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  situation  of  those,  upon  whose  conduct  we 
are  called  to  pa9s,  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties 
by  which  ^hey  were  surrounded,  and  with  no  bet- 
ter view  of  the  future  than  what  their  own  judg- 
ment could  afford  them. 

It  is  in  the  nature,  too,  of  this  enquiry,  conduct- 
ed as  it  has  been,  to  group  and  connect  together 
all  the  exceptionable  acts  that  have  been  done  by 
those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  institution 
has  been  confided;  while,  to  use  a bank  phrase,  it 
gives  no  credi;  for  those  things  which  were  right, 
and  even  entitled  to  some  commendation.  I wish, 
sir,  to  be  distinctly  understood:  I am  not  using  the 
language  either  of  complaint  or  censure.  I only 
say,  that,  as  the  enquiry,  from  its  nature,  was  in  a 
great  measure  confined  to  the  exceptionable  acts, 
it  must  necessarily  present  them  in  a body,  with, 
out  relief  from  their  association  with  the  mass  of 
good  deeds  with  which,  in  their  order,  they  stood 
connected.  This  is  a sort  of  judgment  which  none 
of  us  would  be  willing  to  submit  to,  or  could  ex- 
pect to  endure.  Let.  the  life  of  any  man,  the  most 
honest  and  honorable,  be  exposed  to  the  same  kind 
of  examination.  Begin  with  his  infancy,  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,)  and, 
following  him  through  the  different  periods  of  his 
progress,  put  together,  as  constituting  his  history,- 
whatever,  from  the  severest  scrutiny,  you  can  find, 
that  has  deserved  reproach  or  censure.  What 
dark  exhibition  would  it  be! 

Besides,  sir,  what  is  at  least  the  test  we  apply? 
We  set  opinion  against  opinion,  upon  a subject  of 
a very  comprehensive  and  of  a very  complicated 
nature,  involving  much  detail,  and  every  detail  in- 
volving more  or  less  of  speculative  enquiry. 

There  are  extrinsic  difficulties,  of  no  less  magni- 
tude. It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  a 
vast  deal  of  prejudice  in  the  public  mind,  against 
this  institution,  which,  whatever  may  be  our  reso- 
lutions to  the  contrary,  affects  us  insensibly,  and 
when  we  neither  know  or  suspect  it.  The  sources 
of  this  prejudice  are  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  state  institutions  have  many  of  them  been 
induced  to  regard  the  national  bank  as  an  enemy, 
and  the  spirit  of  hostility  which  they  have  felt  has 
4iad  a most  powerful  influence  throughout  the  com- 
munity, with  which  they  are  so  extensively  and  in- 
timately connected.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  course, 
too,  of  the  operations  of  the  bank,  to  give  frequent 
offence  to  individuals.  Every  man  who  is  refused 
a discount  thinks  himself  agrieved,  and  indulges  a 
feeling  of  resentment,  not  at  all  mitigated  by  any 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  that  may  have 
rendered  it  prudent,  or  even  necessary,  to  reject 
his  application.  The  same  remark  might  be  made, 
with  equal  truth,  of  every  sort  of  accommodation 
which  the  bank  is  supposed  to  have  the  capacity  to 
afford,  but  which  events,  beyond  its  power  to  con- 
trol, do  frequently  oblige  it  to  withhold.  When 
the  directors,  not^very  long  ago,  exercising  a right 
that  no  one  denies  to  have  belonged  to  them,  and 
exercising  it  under  the  compulsion  of  circumstan- 
ces so  imperious,  that  every  one  now  confesses  they 
could  not  have  refrained  without  a plain  violation 
of  their  duty;  when,  I say,  they  determined  that 
branch  notes  should  thenceforth  be  paid  only  where, 
upon  the  face,  they  were  made  payable,  there  was 
an  .almost  universal  clamor.  Sir,  there  is  still  ano- 
ther source  of  prejudice.  The  bank  has  had  the 
day  of  its  begining.  It  is  now  in  the  day  of  its  humi- 
liation. But  it  has  had  the  day  of  its  prosperity, 
too — when  success,  even  beyond  the  expectations 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  seemed  to  crown  its 
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operations.  Jn  that  day— I appeal  to  many  who 
are  within  hearing  of  what  I state,  and  are  able  to 
confirm  its  truth,  as  a mere  matter  of  fact;  I ap 
peal  to  every  one  acquainted  with  our  nature,  to 
say  whether  it  is  not  what  would  generally  hap- 
pen— those  who  had  themselves  refused  to  sub 
scribe,  and  discouraged  the  subscription  of  others; 
those  who  had  thus  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of 
what  then  appeared  to  have  been  the  golden  op- 
portunity, suffered  all  the  mortification  of  seeing 
their  predictions  continually  falsified,  and  could 
scarcely  avoid  the  influence  of  a certain  deeply 
implanted  kindred  feeling,  which  is  never  more 
sharply  exerted  than  when  we  see  others  profit  by 
what  we  have  permitted  to  escape  from  ourselves. 
They  did  not  avoid  it. 

There  are,  besides,  many  who  think  that  a na- 
tional bank,  however  organized,  is  impolitic  and 
unwise;  and  there  are  some  who  think  it  not  with 
in  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to  estab- 
lish a bank. 

Under  the  combined  operation  of  such  a mass  of 
causes,  the  committee  had  no  doubt  a difficult 
task  to  perform,  even  if  they  had  taken  much  more 
time  for  its 'performance  than  seems  to  have  beeil 
allotted.  If  they  have  fallen  into  errors,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising;  but  it  ought  to  secure  from  them 
some  indulgence  for  error  in  others.  It  will  at  least 
entitle  us  to  differ  from  them  in  opinion  and  free- 
ly and  fully  to  canvass  the  grounds  of  the  report. 

Before,  however,  I proceed  to  examine  the  re- 
port, l beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  authority  under  which  we  have  been 
acting,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  for  incorpo- 
rating the  subscribers  to  the  bank.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  charter,  designed  to  secure  the  faith- 
ful administration  of  the  bank,  contain  in  them  a 
distribution  of  powers,  just  in  itself,  and  perfectly 
well  adapted  to  attain  the  object.  The  power 
given  to  this  house,  (section  23 .)  is  confined  to  a 
single  point  of  enquiry,  namely,  whether  or  not 
the  charter  has  been  violated  in  order  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  expedient 
to  institute  legal  proceedings  for  its  repeal.  The 
examination  we  are  authorized  to  make,  is  subor- 
dinate to  this  object;  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  we  have  no  right  to  pursue  it  further 
The  care  of  the  remaining  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  institution  is  confided  to  the  executive. 
The  president  appoints  the  government  directors. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  an  almost  un- 
limited power  of  examining  the  proceedings  of  the 
bank.  Weekly  statements  are  to  be  made  to  him, 
(sec.  11,  art.  15,)  and  he  has  the  right  to  inspect 
every  thing  except  the  accounts  of  individuals. 
The  purpose  is  manifest;  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
directors  appointed  by  the  government.  It  is,  in 
the  next  place,  to  enable  him  to  decide  whether 
the  public  interest  in  the  bank,  consisting  of  the 
stock  belonging  to  the  government  and  the  de- 
posites  of  public  money,  are  faithfully  guarded. 
The  necessary  sanction  for  enforcing  the  exercise 
of  the  power,  is  also  confided  to  the  executive. 
The  president  has  authority  to  appoint,  and  to  him 
is  given  the  authority  to  remove,  the  directors  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  (sec.  8.)  A much 
more  important  sanction  is  the  power  given  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  by  section  16,  to  with- 
draw the  public  deposites,  laying  before  congress 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  interests  of  the 
stockholders,  which  form  the  remaining  branch  of 
this  great  national  concern,  were  intended  to  be 
left  to  the  care  of  the  stockholders  themselves,  as 
Scr.  to  Vor.  X\l. 


their  best  and  safest  guardians — their  natural 
guardians;  and  it  is  the  right  of  the  stockholders 
to  delegate  the  authority  to  such  directors  as  they 
may  think  proper.  This  right  is  enforced  and 
secured  by  the  power  of  election.  Their  servants 
are  accountable  to  them  precisely  as  we  are  to  our 
constituents.  If,  upon  a review  of  our  conduct 
here,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  our  efforts  to 
serve  them,  they  elect  «s  no  more,  but  devolve 
the  honorable  trust  of  representing  them  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  upon  others  whom  they  think 
more  worthy  of  their  confidence. 

These  provisions  thus  arranged  and  distributed, 
are  of  sufficient  efficacy  for  all  the  purposes  that 
were  designed  to  be  accomplished.  Thus  arranged 
and  distributed,  they  are  in  harmony  with  each 
other;  and,  while  every  interest  is  guarded  by  its 
appropriate  sanction,  they  all  co  operate  to  secure 
the  common  result — a faithf  ul  administration  of  the 
batik. 

If  this  be  a correct  exposition  of  the  terms  of 
the  charter,  our  enquiry  ought  properly  only  to  be, 
what  alone  it  can  be  effectually,  whether  the  char- 
ter has  been  violated!*  Any  other  course  will 
inevitably  lead  us  into  difficulty.  If  we  undertake 
to  examine  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank,  or  to  investigate  the  conduct  of*  par- 
ticular directors,  we  are  involved  at  once  in  the 
danger  of  an  interference  with  the  executive.  To 
that  department  it  belongs  to  decide  whether  the 
public  duty  has  been  performed.  The  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  must  always  be  well 
qualified  to  decide.  None  but  a citizen  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  will  be  placed  in  that  higii  and 
responsible  station;  and,  when  there,  his  official 
occupations,  the  habitual  tenor  of  his  studies  and 
reflections— his  daily  acquaintance  with  ihe  ma- 
nagement of  the  bank,  in  all  its  relations  to  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  his  repeated 
inspection  of  the  statements  exhibited,  will  enable 
him,  better  than  any  other  person,  to  judge  how 
far  its  concerns  are  faithfully  administered  towards 
the  public.  Are  we  not  in  danger,  too,  of  involv- 
ing ourselves  in  collision  with  the  ju  iici  try  ? We 
are  here  entertaining  a mixed  enquiry,  partly  of 
expediency  and  partly  of  charter  right,  mingled  in 
such  a way  that,  in  deciding  whether  the  charter 
has  been  violated,  we  make  no  distinction  between 
errors,  or,  if  you  please,  misconduct,  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  such  offences  of  the  corporation  as 
would  work  a forfeiture  of  the  charter.  Indeed, 
the  distinction,  obvious  as  it  is,  seems  scarcely  to 
have  been  noticed,  either  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  in  the  debate  that  has  taken  place.  The 
great  stress  of  objection  has  rested,  not  so  much 
upon  the  specific  violations  of  the  charter,  alleged 
to  have  been  committed,  as  upon  the  more  com- 
prehensive ground  of  mismanagement  in  the  exer- 
cise of  indisputable  charter  rights.  Suppose,  then, 
that,  under  the  impression  of  considerations  like 
hese,  you  send  this  corporation  to  the  judiciary, 
there  to  receive  its  trial;  you  may  send  it  there 
with  all  the  weight  of  prejudice  arising  from  a vote 
of  congress;  you  may,  and  you  will,  in  some  degree, 
pre  occupy  the  public  mind,  always  deeply  affected 
by  the  judgments  of  their  representatives,  and  you 
may,  and  probably  will,  more  or  less,  impair  the 
dunce  of  a fair  and  impartial  trial.  But,  when 
this  trial  shall  come;  when  the  corporation  shall 
appear  at  the  bar  of  a judicial  tribunal,  there  will 
be  an  end  to  every  question  except  the  naked  ques- 
tion of  forfeiture;  ihere  will  be  an  end  to  every 
consideration  that  is  foreign  to  that  precise  en 
quirv,  and  then  the  consequence  will  be,  that,  fol- 
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lowing  a different  rule  of  judgment,  the  judicial 
tribunal  wi l Improbably  arrive  at  a different  result. 
Tim  are  thus  in  direct  collision.  Different  depait- 
mrnts  of  the  government  are  placed  in  a state  of 
hostility  towards  each  other,  the  public  mind  is 
irritated,  and  that  harmony  which  we  all  know  to 
be  of  so  much  importance,  in  the  structure  of  our 
government,  is  uselessly  endangered. 

Sir,  we  interfere  to  a most  alarming  extent,  with 
the  lust  power  of  the  stockholders.  They  are  the 
exclusive  judges  of  whom  they  will  have  for 
directors.  They  are  the  best  judges.  That  sure 
instinct,  “that  keen,  steady,  and,  as  it  were, 
magnetic  sense  of  their  own  interest,”  which  every 
man  feels  and  obeys,  in  his  own  concerns,  is  the 
best  security  to  be  relied  upon  for  a careful  and 
prudent  selection.  It  is  the  right  of  the  stock- 
holders, by  the  charter,  and  it  is  almost  the  only 
right  they  have  reserved.  To  the  government  they 
have  conceded  much;  for  themselves  they  have 
retained  only  the  power  in  question,  to  be  exercis- 
ed under  such  modifications  and  restrictions  as 
congress  thought  fit.  to  prescribe.— Upon  the  faith 
of  an  undisturbed  and  free  enjoyment  of  this  re 
publican  right,  of  choosing  their  own  representa 
tives,  they  have  embarked  their  property  in  the 
institution;  and  would  you,  can  you,  without  doing 
unjust  violence  to  the  compact  you  have  made  with 
them,  impair  or  disturb  the  exercise  of  the  power 
that  belongs  to  them,  of  judging  for  themselves 
whom  they  will  have  for  directors  ? Sir,  I will 
put  to  you  what  may  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  the  strongest  case.  Suppose  they  choose 
to  elect  a broker,  or  a speculator— can  you  say 
they  shall  not  ? Have  you  the  power  to  tell  them 
what  shall  be  the  occupation,  what  the  character 
of  the  men  whom  they  are  to  employ  ? You  may 
think  their  selection  unwise  or  imprudent,  but 
they  will  answer  you  that  they  know  their  own  in- 
terests, and  are  able  to  take  care  of  them.  That, 
in  the  very  instances  you  object  to,  though  the 
individuals  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of 
being  speculators  or  brokets,  and  you,  on  that  ge- 
neral ground,  may  think  them  exceptionable,  yet 
they,  the  stockholders,  have  the  means  of  knowing 
their  individual  characters,  from  various  sources 
inaccessible  to  you,  and  feel  the  fullest  confidence 
in  their  intelligence  and  fidelity  to  the  institution. 

I do  not  now  touch  the  question  of  elections;  it  be- 
longs to  a different  part  of  the  enquiry. 

I will  make  but  one  observation  more  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  stockholders,  and  it  is  no  more  than 
just  to  the  directors,  that  the  latter  should  be  tree, 
yrhile  they  are  performing  the  duties  that  are 
■ assigned  to  them;  that  they  should  be  free,  not 
only  from  all  restraints  except  those  to  which  the 
law  subjects  them,  but  that  they  should  be  free 
from  the  apprehension  of  an  unlimited  and  undefin- 
ed accountability.  Many  things  are  exclusively 
confided  to  them,  and  must  be  so  confided.  Their 
own  judgment,  fairly  applied,  their  own  discretion, 
is  what  must  guide  them.  Who  will  undertake  an 
office  like  this,  if  he  is  to  act  under  the  terror  o( 
an  investigation,  that  may  put  the  worst  construe 
tion  upon  well  meant  efforts;  that  may  even  expos 
his  best  acts  to  censure,  and  which,  governed  by 
no  known  rule  in  its  course,  and  limited  by  no 
measure  in  its  result,  is  calculated  to  confound  ah 
distinction  between  the  officer  and  the  individual, 
between  error  and  misconduct,  and,  by  a hasty 
sentence,  to  inflict  the  keenest  punishment  that  an 
honorable  man  can  endure  ? And  this,  too,  upon 
what  a member  of  the  select  committee  has  termed. 


and  properly  termed,  an  exparte  enquiry,  where 
the  accused  has  not  an  opportunity  either  of  ex- 
planation or  defence,  and  where  the  first  notice  he 
receives  is  in  the  heavy  condemnation  going  forth 
against  him,  under  the  respected  authority  of  a 
committee  of  this  honorable  house. 

Sir,  other  objections  will  readily  present  them- 
selves to  such  an  enquiry.  We  have  no  rule  or 
principle  to  direct  us,  no  more  than  one  man  would 
have  in  judging  whether  another  managed  his 
estate  to  the  greatest  ad  van' age.  If  the  enquiry 
were  simply  whether  the  charter  had  been  violated. 

We  should  have  a comparatively  easy  duty. — There 
might,  and  from  what  has  occurred,  I think  it 
probable  there  would,  be  difference  of  opinion 
Still,  we  should  differ  only  about  the  application 
of  established  rules,  and  should  be  relieved  from 
the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  present  enquiry. 

But  I know  well,  that  every  public  body,  how- 
ever constituted,  listens  with  reluctance  and  with 
some  displeasure,  to  any  argument  or  suggestion 
that  tends  to  bring  in  question  its  own  power.  I 
do  not  mean,  for  it  is  no  longer  material,  to  ques- 
tion the  power  of  this  house,  in  its  immediate  ap- 
plication  to  the  business  in  hand.  It  is  too  late. 
Still  less  do  I mean  to  avoid  the  full  examination 
of  all  the  grounds  of  complaint  and  censure  that 
are  displayed  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  But 
I have  thought  it  right  to  submit,  with  candor  and, 
freedom,  such  observations  as  occurred  to  me, 
upon  the  general  nature  of  the  authority  possessed 
by  this  house,  chiefly  with  a view  to  expose  the 
mischiefs  .hat  might  result  from  transcending  it. 
Every  member  will  allow  to  them  such  weight  as 
he  thinks  they  deserve,  and  no  rpore. 

I will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject,  under 
the  two  aspects  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I.  As  regards  the  general  management  of  the 
institution. 

II.  As  regards  the  alleged  violations  of  the  char- 
ter. 

1.  We  all  of  us  remember  distinctly  the  stale  of 
things  that  existed  when  the  law  passed  for  incor- 
poraiing  the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  We  had  a currency,  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  we  had  currencies  local  in  their 
circulation,  and  variously  depreciated  in  different 
parts  of  the  union;  in  some  quarters  of  the  country 
as  much  as  20  per  cent.  We  bad  no  general  cur- 
rency; none  that  would  circulate  freely  every 
where.  The  evil  effects  were  already  very  mani- 
fest, and  threatened  to  increase.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  obstructions  and  difficulties  that  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  domestic  commerce  and  ex- 
change, nor  of  the  continual  irritation  that  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  changes  in  value  that  took  place 
at  every  step,  taken  by  what  was  called  money  in 
its  progress  either  with  travellers  or  traders, 
through  diff  erent  parts  of  the  union — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  effect  upon  the  credit  of  the  country — 
bui,  passing  these  by,  as  evils  that  were  familiarly 
known  and  felt,  there  still  remained  one  great 
source  of  grievance  and  public  mischief,  which  it 
peculiarly  became  the  duty  of  the  government  of 
the  United  S.tates  to  endeavor  to  remove.  The 
revenue  of  the  government  was  received  in  the 
paper  of  the  state  banks;  its  debts  were  paid  in 
the  same  paper.  "What  was  the  consequence  ? Its 
funds  were  not  transferable  from  place  to  place, 
according  to  its  wants;  but  confined  in  their  use 
to  the  local  limits  which  bounded  the  circulation 
of  the  paper  in  which  they  happened  to  be  paid. 
There  was  nothing  like  uniformity  in  the  payments 
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made  to  the  government.  A merchant  in  Boston, 
owing  precisely  the  same  nominal  amount,  paid  20 
per  cent,  more  than  a merchant  in  Baltimore.  There 
V/as  the  same  inequality  in  the  disbursement  as  in 
the  receipt  of  the  revenue.  The  public  creditor, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  his  money  at 
Boston,  received  20  per  cent,  more  than  the 
creditor  who  was  obliged  to  receive  it  at  B.il  i- 
more  or  Washington.  In  addition  to  all  the  inevt- 
able  evils  that  belong  to  such  a stale  of  things, 
(sufficient  surely,  if  allowed  to  continue,  to  have 
endangered  the  well  being  of  the  union,)  there  was 
one,  perhaps,  also  inseparably  incident,  that  began 
to  manifest  itself.  I allude,  sir,  to  the  power  it 
gave  to  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys.  They 
had  the  opportuni  y of  benefiting  themselves,  and 
of  favoring  their  friends,  at  the  expense  of  the 
treasury,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public  creditor. 
The  very  possibility  of  such  an  abuse  was  a suffi 
cient  ground  of  suspicion.  At  the  period  we  are 
speaking  of,  an  officer  of  the  government  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  of  this  house  an  investigation  of 
his  conduct,  in  order  that  he  might  vindicate  him- 
self from  certain  injurious  rumors  circulated  against 
him,  upon  no  better  foundation  than  that  I have 
mentioned.  The  inves  igition  took  place;  the  result 
was  satisfactory;  and  I rffer  to  it  only  to  bring  into 
view  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  mischief  that  grew 
out  of  the  disordered  condition  of  the  currency. 
Whether  the  state  institutions  would  of  themselves 
have  corrected  the  evil,  I do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enquire.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
had  no  direct  controlling  power  over  them;  and,  if 
they  had  so  far  sacrificed  their  own  interests,  in 
deference  to  the  public  good,  as  to  restrict  their 
business,  and,  of  course,  their  profits,  it  must  have 
been  from  a voluntary  submission  to  motives  of  a 
higher  character  than  ordinarily  govern  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  or  bodies.  But  this  I will  say, 
that,  if  they  were  to  be  brought  back  by  any  thing 
deserving  the  name  of  coercion,  it  could  not  have! 
been  by  a gentler  coercion  than  that  which  has  I 
been  employed  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States.! 
Sir,  when  this  subject  Was  before  congress  at  thei 
time  ol  passing  the  act  of  incorporation,  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  destruction  of  the  state 
institutions  would  rapidly  follow  the  establishment 
of  the  national  bank  I confess  myself  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  were  influenced  by  this  ap- 
prehension. 1 thought  the  new  institution  would 
press  heavily  upon  the  old,  and  through  them 
would  press  severely  upon  the  community.  I did 
rot  then  see  how  the  great  public  views  were  to  be 
realised,  without  departing  from  that  course  of 
lenity  towards  the  state  banks,  which  the  interests 
of  the  community  seemed  most  imperiously  to  re- 
quire. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  were  thus  immense: 
the  interests  to  be  conciliated  were  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  at  the  same  time  apparently  irrecon- 
citeable.  The  task  was  a fearful  one;  and  the  mini 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  executed,  when  it  comes 
to  be  fairly  developed,  will  seem  little  short  of 
marvellous.  If  proof  were  necessary  of  what  was 
generally  thought  at  the  time,  of  the  burden  the 
bank  had  assumed,  and  of  its  capaci'y  to  bear  that 
burden,  we  might  refer  to  the  history  of  the  sub- 
scription at  the  opening  of  the  books.  Great  doubts 
were  entertained  whether  it  would  be  filled.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  filled  during  the  20  days  prescribed 
by  the  law.  There  remained  unsubscribed  above 
three  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
was  taken  by  one  individual  at  TaiUdelphia. 


I will  now  proceed  to  shew  what  the  bank  has 
done,  considering,  first  in  order,  the  7iationul  objects 
it  was  designed  to  accomplish. 

Among  these,  the  most  interesting,  and  in  every 
point  of  view  the  most  important,  that  which  c'  i-  fly 
induced  the  passage  of  the  law,  was  the  introduc. 
tion  of  an  uniform  currency,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  circulation,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  enable  the  government  to  collect  and 
disburse  its  revenue.  1 mean  a currency  as.  nearly 
uniform  as  the  nature  of  things  did  admit.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  within  the  power  of  any  go- 
vernment, or  of  any  bank,  to  make  a do! la’  at  New- 
Orleans  worth  as  much  to  a merchant  in  Bo-'on, 
as  a dollar  in  Boston;  unless,  indeed,  he  h..s  employ- 
ment for  his  dollar  at  New  Orleans,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  worth  more  or  less  to  him,  pccordit-g  to 
circumstances.  We  might  as  well  pretend  to  make 
* bag  of  cotton  worth  as  much  upon  the  plantation 
where  it  is  produced,  as  in  the  ware-house  at  New. 
York,  or  in  the  manufactory  at  Philadelphia.  But 
this  part  of  the  subject  has  already  been  faily  and 
ably  handled  by  the  gentleman  from  Souih  C.r  ,lina 
(Mr.  Lowndes)  who  has  shown  conclusively  that 
the  currency  afforded  by  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  api)roaches  nearer  to  uniformry  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  this  great  country,  than  has 
been  attained  by  nations  possessing  at  least  equal 
advantages,  and  operating  within  much  narrower 
limits. 

Neither  was  it  understood  or  expected  that  the 
bank  would  be  able  to  place,  and  to  keep  in  cir- 
culation, every  where  as  much  as  in  each  particular 
quarter  of  the  union  might  be  wished  or  wanted. 
This  is  impracticable  in  regard  to  states  and  dis- 
tricts of  country,  as  it  is  with  respect  to  individuals. 
A parent  may  give  to  a child  a fortune  adequate  to 
his  support,  and  sui  ed  to  his  circumstances,  but 
he  cannot  prevent  him  from  wasting  or  parting  with 
it  unless  he  imposes  restrictions  upon  its  use.  The 
v"ry  phrase,  a uniform  currency,  implies  a currency 
that  will  pass  every  where:  that  will  flow  every 
where,  without  any  obstruction,  but  wlut  arises 
from  the  expense  of  conveyance;  of  equal  value 
every  where,  and  for  that  very  reason  in  unequal 
quantities.  It  is  the  precise  distinction  between 
the  paper  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
paper  of  the  state  banks;  which,  having  no  currency 
beyond  certain  local  limits,  remains  within  them 
in  greater  abundance  than  is  necessary.  It  is  the 
same  distinction  which  exists  between  either  kind 
of  paper  when  not  redeemable,  and  gold  and  silver. 
We  may  illustrate  it  more  clearly  by  an  instance: 
A merchant  in  the  state  of  Ohio  makes  a sale  in 
Onio,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  buy  in  Balti- 
more, or  he  sells  in  Baltimore  that  he  may  buy  in 
Nevv-York.  He  wishes,  m either  case,  to  receive 
what  will  pay  for  his  purchase  in  Baltimore  or 
New-Y  irk,  and  he  carries  from  the  place  of  sale 
to  the  place  of  purchase  the  amount  that  he  has 
received.  It  has  happened  to  most  of  us  to  have 
some  experience  of  the  nature  of  this  distinction. 
Formerly,  there  was  great  complaint  by  travellers 
in  some  parts  of  New  England,  that  the  money,  or 
ratner  the  paper,  they  received  in  one  town  would 
not  pass  in  another.  There,  I believe,  the  grievance 
has  ceased.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  country  we 
experience  it  every  day;  being  obliged  continually 
to  enquire  whether  the  paper  put  into  our  hands 
in  one  place  will  be  taken  in  payment  in  another, 
and  feeling  instantly  the  inconvenience,  if,  by  mis- 
take, we  carry  it  beyond  the  limited  bounds  of  its 
circulation. 

Where  the  currency  has  the  quality  I have  men- 
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tioned,  that  is,  of  uniform  value,  or  nearly  uniform, 
the  quantity  that  will  remain  at  any  given  place 
depends  upon  the  course  of  trade;  the  quality  de- 
pends upon  its  solidity;  it  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  buying  or  borrowing.  The  memorial  to  the 
Ohio  legislature,  or  the  report  of  a committee  of 
that  body,  (l  do  not  know  which,  for  I was  not  in 
the  house  when  it  was  quoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,)  complains^in  substance,  that 
such  a currency  was  furnished  to  them.  That  is 
the  amount  of  the  complaint,  for  they  say  they 
were  tempted  to  employ  it  in  purchasing  from  the 
cities  to  the  eastward  beyond  what  they  ought  to 
have  purchased.  A very  singular  complaint,  indeed, 
which  charges  upon  others  the  consequences  of 
their  own  imprudence  ? The  complaint  should  be, 
that  they  did  not  keep  what  was  given  to  them,  or 
at  least  a portion  of  it,  and  use  it,  as  they  might 
have  done,  in  the  payment  of  their  dues  to  the  go- 
vernment. There  is  no  doubt,  howrever,  that  they 
have  approached,  if  they  have  not  reached,  the 
true  cause  of  their  present  embarrassments.  This 
currency  would  not  have  wandered  away,  and  left 
them  destitute  of  the  means  of  paying  their  debts, 
if  their  local  circulation  had  not  been  overcharged 
with  state  bank  paper,  depreciated  from  its  abun- 
dance— too  easily  obtained — supplying  thepurposes 
of  local  exchange,  and  failing  when  it  was  wanted 
for  the  more  extensive  exchange  to  which  the 
United  States*  bank  paper,  from  its  uniform  value, 
was  exactly  adapted.  The  paper  and  credits  af- 
forded by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  were  thus 
banished  by  the  local  paper;  they  were  sent  off  to 
perform  the  distant  service  of  buying  in  the  cities 
at  the  eastward,  and  the  people  of  Ohio  kept  noth- 
ing to  pay  their  debts  but  the  paper  of  the  state 
banks.  This  was  their  own  fault,  imputable  to 
themselves  alone.  Time,  economy,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  state,  employed  in  producing  what 
will  buy  money,  or,  in  other  words,  what  may  be 
exchanged  with  those  parts  of  the  union  where  the 
money  has  gone,  will  bring  all  right. 

One  of  the  charges  made  by  the  committee 
against  the  management  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  (and  which  this  is  the  most  fit  place  to 
notice,)  is  on  account  of  the  supposed  excessiveness 
of  its  loans  in  those  states  and  cities  against  which 
there  was  a balance  ef  trade — those  which,  to 
simplify  the  idea,  were  debtors,  particularly  in 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  in  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  argument  they  employ  to  sustain  this  charge, 
namely,  that  injustice  was  done  to  the  states  and 
cities  which  had  the  balance  in  their  favor,  or  were 
creditors,  has  already  been  amply  and  conclusively 
refuted.  It  has  been  shewn,  indeed  it  appears  from 
the  statement  of  the  report  itself,  that  these  loans 
were  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  creditor 
states  and  cities,  the  money  obtained  by  the  bor- 
rowers going  directly  thither,  and  enabling  them 
to  obtain  specie  from  the  branches,  to  be  employed 
in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  themselves, 
either  by  their  banks  or  by  individuals.  “The 
effect  of  these  draughts  upon  the  northern  offices, 
was,  to  compel  the  constant  remittance  of  specie 
there,  &c.”  (Report,  p.  4 ) How,  then,  it  can  be 
said  “that  those  places  were  made  tributary  to 
Baltimore,”  I am  altogether  at  a loss  to  understand. 

But,  considering  the  diffusion  of  an  uniform 
currency  throughout  the  United  States,  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  public  purposes,  to  have  been, 
as  it  is  conceded  to  have  been,  an  important  public 
object,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  imputed 
error  is  far  from  being  censurable.  To  put  in  cir- 
culation such  an  uniform  currency,  as  has  been 


described,  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  the 
union  it  was  necessary,  when  the  bank  was  organiz- 
ed, to  give,  preference  to  those  states  against 
whom  there  existed  an  unfavorable  balance.  It 
would  flow  from  them,  in  payment  of  their  debts, 
(retaining,  if  they  were  prudent,  what  was  required 
for  local  purposes,)  where  it  ought  to  go,  that  is, 
into  the  creditor  states,  and  thus  the  creditor  states 
be  supplied.  But,  what  was  thrown  by  the  bank 
into  the  creditor  states  would  never  find  its  way 

to  the  debtor  states,  unless  it  were  in  the  shape 
■ - * - - 


of  whom  he  was  equally  inclined  to  serve,  and  in 
both  of  whom  he  had  confidence  as  to  their  ultimate 
ability  to  repay,  if  in  that  case  he  could  lend  it 
only  to  one,  and  it  so  happened  that  one  of  them 
was  indebted  to  the  other,  would  he  be  most  likely 
to  benefit  both  by  lending  it  to  the  debtor;  or  by 
lending  it  to  the  creditor  P The  answer  is  obvious: 
if  lent  to  the  debtor,  be  would  be  enabled  to  apply 
it  towards  payment  of  his  debt,  retaining  what 
might  be  necessary  for  more  urgent  wants,  the 
creditor  would  receive  his.  money,  and  both  would 
derive  some  advantage;  if  lent  to  the  creditor,  none 
of  it  would  find  its  way  to  the  debtor.  A different 
course  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  institution,  as  it  is  always  better  to 
lend  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor;  I mean  better  for 
the  lender.  But,  if  the  object  was  to  distribute  an 
uniform  currency  throughout  the  United  States, 
there  was  no  error.  That  such  a currency  has  been 
introduced,  in  sufficient  quantities  toanswer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  government,  cannot  be  controvert- 
ed. It  is  undeniably  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
receipts  and  payments  of  the  treasury  are  ever 
made  in  a currency  of  uniform  value.  Neither  can 
it  be  controverted,  that  such  a currency  has  been 
introduced  into  every  quarter  of  the  union,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  If  it  has  not  remained  in  the  places 
where  it  was  introduced,  that  cannot  be  chargeable 
to  the  bank,  for  the  bank  had  no  power  to  prevent 
its  migration  or  transfer.  So  far,  therefore,  as  re- 
spects this  great  object— an  uniform  currency — the 
duty  of  the  bank  towards  the  public  has  been  faith- 
fully and  fully  performed. 

Nearly  connected  with  this  object,  was,  the  effort 
to  make  the  branch  notes  payable  every  where, 
without  regard  to  the  place  of  payment  indicted 
upon  the  face  of  them.  It  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  a great  public  convenience;  but  it  was  more 
than  the  public  had  stipulated  for  and  more  than 
the  public  bad  a right  to  expect.  I think  it  easily 
demonstrable,  that  the  system  could  not  be  acted 
upon  without  great  inconvenience  and  loss,  and 
serious  danger  to  the  institution.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  practice  of  the  late 
bank  of  the  United  Slates,  whose  notes  were  only 
payable  or  receivable  at  the  place  where  they  were 
made  payable  on  their  face,  had  been  strongly, 
though  I agree  unreasonably,  reprobated.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  many  well  informed  men 
believed  in  the  practicability  of  the  plan  first 
adopted  by  the  present  bank,  and  probably  noth- 
ing but  experience,  the  most  authoritative  of  all 
teachers,  would  have  convinced  them  of  their  error. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  experiment  was, 
perhaps,  necessary  to  be  made,  in  order  that  the 
public  might  be  fully  satisfied.  It  was  certainly 
well  meant  and  innocent.  “The  wants  of  the  coun- 
‘ try,  and  the  interest  of  the  bank,  (says  the  presi- 
* dent,  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  of  October,  1817, — 
‘ documents,  p.  28,)  require  an  extensive  circula- 
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‘ tion  of  its  paper;  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  par. 

‘ board  to  encourage  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 

* notes  of  the  bank,  reserving  for  imperious  cir 

* cumstances,  and  inevitable  occasions,  the  exer 

* cise  of  the  legal  right  which  it  possesses,  of 

* declining  to  receive  or  pay,  except  at  the  respcc- 

* tive  places  where  payment  is  promised  on  the 

* face  of  the  notes. ” The  experiment  has  been 
made;  experience  has  condemned  the  attempt; 
“imperious  circumstances”  have  compelled  the 
bank:  to  exercise  the  right  it  possesses;  and  I am 
glad  to  find  that  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
proves the  change,  and  admits  that  it  was  made  in 
the  manner  least  exceptionable  and  inconvenient. 
There  must  be  an  end  now  to  the  complaint  that 
has  been  made  about  this  act  of  the  bank. 

I will  now  ask  tbe  attention  of  the  committee 
to  another  branch  of  the  public  management  of  the 
bank — that  which  regards  its  duties  towards  the 
government.  Of  the  manner  in  which  these  duties 
have  been  fulfilled,  no  one  can  be  better  qualified 
to  judge  than  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  no  one 
would  more  promptly  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the 
smallest  failure,  as  they  are  all  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  fiscal  arrangements  confided  to  his  care. 
31  is  testimony,  therefore,  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest 
weight  with  the  committee,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
quite  conclusive;  for  distrust  and  suspicion  must 
have  acquired  a most  unreasonable  and  excessive 
influence  in  our  deliberations,  if  they  can  incline 
us  for  a moment  to  question  or  doubt  the  state- 
ments of  that  high  and  distinguished  officer.  In 
a letter  of  the  secretary,  during  the  last  session  of 
congress,  the  words  of  which  1 cannot  quote,  but 
to  which  every  member  may  refer  on  the  files  of 
the  house,  he  expresses,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, a general  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
bank,  as  having  exceeded  his  expectations.  In  his 
letter  of  the  4th  December,  1818,  to  the  select 
committee  of  this  house,  (Documents,  p.  95,)  he 
states  in  detail  how  the  specific  duties  of  the  bank 
towards  the  government  have  been  performed.  1 
appeal  to  that  letter  to  shew  that  they  have  always 
been  faithfully  performed. 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  bank  has  performed 
its  duties  towards  the  government,  the  services  it 
has  rendered  to  the  government  and  nation,  can- 
not be  more  plainly  evinced  than  by  a statement 
extracted  from  the  documents  furnished  by  the 
select  committee.  Th.e  bank  commenced  its  opera- 
tions about  the  1st  January,  1817,  excepting  a loan 
to  the  government,  of  $500,000,  made  in  Decern 
bcr,  1816.  The  public  deposites  on  theSlst  Janu- 
ary, 1817,  amounted  to  $1,147,772  97;  in  the  fol 
lowing  March  they  had  risen  to  $11,615,017  62; 
the  30th  April,  they  were  $11,345,796  75;  and  on 
the  29th  July,  $24,746,641  26.  This,  sir,  was 
when  the  bank  had  been  in  operation  but  6 months. 
That  this  immense  amount  of  $24,746,641  26,  was 
the  saving  of  the  revenue  received  during  that  time, 
no  one  will  pretend.  It  was  the  accumulation  of 
revenue  previously  collected,  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States,  in  credits  of  state  banks, 
variously  depreciated,  and  of  which  the  govern- 
ment could  not  be  said  to  have  the  command  be- 
cause they  were  local,  and  of  course  applicable  only 
where  they  happened  to  be,  and  where  the  public 
service  did  not  require  their  expenditure.  By 
this  single  operation,  twenty-four  millions  were 
thus  converted  by  the  bank  from  depreciated,  local 
currency,  into  specie,  or,  what  was  equivalent  to 
specie,  of  universal  circulation,  and  which  the  go- 
vernment, through  the  agency  of  the  bank,  might 


apply,  without  expense,  wherever,  and  whenever, 
it*  wants  or  its  service  required. 

Another  convesiion  took  place  immediately  af- 
ter, highly  advantageous  to  the  government,  and 
I must  be  allowed  to  add,  extremely  unfavorable 
to  the  bank.  With  $13,398,438  02,  part  of  the 
$24,746,641  26,  which  had  thus  been  appreciated, 
and  rendered  available  to  the  government,  by  the 
assumption  of  the  bank,  the  government,  on  the 
31st  July,  1817,  redeemed,  at  par,  13.398,438  dol- 
lars 02  cents  of  the  public  debt,  belonging  to  the 
bank,  which  had  been  paid  in  by  the  subscribers 
The  report  speaks,  in  terms  of  censure,  of  what 
it  styles  the  “unfounded  and  unnecessary  complaint, 
by  the  officers  of  the  bank,  against  this  very  prudent 
measure;”  meaning  tbe  redemption  of  tbe  debt 
That  it  was  the  right  of  the  government  to  redeem, 

I do  not  deny.  That  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  whose  first  duty  is  to  the  government, 
was  justified  in  the  measure  by  a proper  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  government,  I shall  not  at  all 
question.  I will  admit,  too,  that  as  the  govern- 
ment clearly  had  the  right,  and  chose  to  exercise 
it,  complaint  by  the  officers  of  the  bank  was  altoge- 
ther useless.  But,  that  the  operation  was  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  bank,  and  might 
reasonably  cause  some  dissatisfaction  in  those  to 
whom  the  interests  of  the  bank  was  confided,  I 
deem  most  prefectly  evident,  and  altogether  con- 
sistent with  the  zeal  for  the  real  welfare  of  the 
institution,  in  which  some  other  parts  of  the  report 
seem  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  wanting.  By 
the  original  plan,  a large  proportion  of  the  capital 
was  to  consist  of  public  debt,  bearing  an  interest, 
with  liberty  to  sell  in  small  successive  portions 
The  value  of  such  a possession,  to  a new  institu- 
tion, which  the  report  supposes  ought  to  have, 
“proceeded  gradually,  growing  with  the  growth, 
and  strengthening  with  tbe  strength  of  the  nation,  ’ 
(page  7)  it  requires  no  great  financial  skill  to 
estimate.  It  was  a sure  resource  for  obtaining  the 
means  of  extending  their  business,  when  that 
should  become  expedient,  and  in  the  mean  time 
was  productive.  It  was  redeemed  at  par,  when 
the  market  price  was  considerably  higher.  But, 
passing  by  this  loss  on  the  redemption,  the  mere 
circumstance  of  withdrawing  at  once  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  stock,  and  throwing  suddenly  upon  the 
bank  thirteen  millions  of  money,  for  which  they 
were  to  find  immediate  employment,  must  have 
materially,  and  most  injuriously,  interfered  with 
their  arrangements. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  led  directly  to  some  of  those  measures  (the 
extension  of  loans  on  slock,  for  instance)  which  the 
report  most  strongly  disapproves.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  none  can  question  the  advantage  of  it  to 
the  government. 

By  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and  pa}- 
meins  of  the  government,  the  public  deposites  in 
October,  1817,  were  reduced  to  $7,743,899  74 
In  October  last,  (1818)  the  government  redeemed 
a moiety  of  the  Louisiana  debt,  exceeding  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  this,  too,  was  done  through  the 
agency  of  the  bank. 

Looking  back  to  the  period  when  the  bank  was 
established,  considering  the  state  of  things  at  the 
moment  when  it  came  into  existence,  considering 
how  short  a time  it  had  been  in  operation  and  the 
difficulties  it  bad  to  surmount,  the  effect  is  wonder- 
ful, and,  to  all  unprejudiced  minds,  would  seem 
to  indicate  a steady  and  faithful  attention  to  all  its 
public  duties.  Sir,  that  institution  has  been  a ser- 
vant, I had  almost  said  a slave,  to  tbe  public;  a 
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faithf :A  servant,  always  forward,  even  at  some  ex- 
pense  to  itself,  and  zealous  to  promote  the  public 
interests,  in  all  their  various  and  complicated  rela- 
tions This  is  the  spirit  in  which  its  affairs  have 
been  adminstPred.  It  still  continues  to  perform 
all  its  public  duties,  without  affording  just  cause, 
in  this  respect,  either  of  comnlaint  or  of  reproach. 

I might  add  to  this  list  of  benefits,  received  by 
the  government  and  nation,  the  decided  improve 
ment  that  rapidly  followed  in  the  public  credit  of 
the  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If  gentle- 
men doubt,  let  them  consult  the  price  current  of 
stock  here  and  in  England. 

The  only  allegation,  indeed,  of  any  thing  even 
approaching  to  a default  in  the  public  duty  of  the 
bank,  is  that  contained  in  page  10  of  the  report, 
where  it  is  stated,  “that  the  amount  done  under 
that  resolution,  (to  discount  notes  for  those  who 
had  revenue  bonds  to  pay)  was  small,  &c.”  This 
is  certainly  a mistake,  as  has  been  already  shown 
from  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
from  the  evidence  of  major  Butler,  and  from  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  complaint.  Such  has 
been  the  inclination  to  censure,  that  you  may  rely 
upon  it  no  well  founded  cause  would  have  been 
suffered  to  escape.  It  is  a mistake  that  ar9se  from 
the  circumstance,  acknowledged  by  a member  of 
the  committee,  (Mr.  M'Lane)  that  the  enquiry  was 
exparte.  If  they  had  asked  for  information,  they 
would  have  learned,  that  at  every  discount  day  the 
directors  had  before  them  a list  of  the  bonds  that 
were  coming  due,  and  that  they  uniformly  gave  a 
perference  to  those  who  were  to  pay  them,  as  far 
as  they  could  do  so  consistently  wit!*  the  interests 
of  the  bank,  of  which  I beg  leave  still  to  say  they 
were  the  exclusive  judges. 

The  next  object  of  enquiry  is,  how  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  bank  has  been  conducted  in  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders.  This  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  question  of  violation  of  charter, 
which  shall  be  considered  separately  hereafter. 

In  the  progress  of  an  institution  like  the  bank, 
founded  and  established  with  a view  to  certain 
great  public  objects,  perplexing  questions  might, 
and  would,  occasionally  present  themselves.  The 
interests  of  the  public  might,  in  some  instances, 
be  at  variance  with  those  of  the  stockholders 
Which  were  to  yield  ? If,  upon  every  such  oc- 
casion, the  directors  had  allowed  a paramount  in- 
fluence to  the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  and 
had  sacrificed  the  public  objects  to  the  profits  of 
the  institution,  the  public  would  then  have  had 
some  right  to  complain.  But,  if  every  public  duty 
has  been  faithfully  and  fully  performed,  even 
beyond  any  reasonable  expectation  that  could  have 
been  entertained,  it  is  certainly  a very  singular  en- 
quiry to.be  made  by  congress,  whether  the  utmost 
has  been  done  for  the  interest  and  profit  of  the 
stockholders.  That  is  an  investigation  that  be- 
longs to  the  stockholders  themselves,  which  they 
are  competent  to  conduct,  with  the  means  in  their 
bands  of  correcting  errors,  and  removing  griev- 
ances, by  changing  their  officers.  And  what  is  to 
be  the  consequence,  if  congress  should  be  of  opi- 
nion that  the  institution  has  not  been  well  managed 
for  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  ? To  alter 
the  charter — to  take  away  the  charter — or  subject 
it  to  the  wasting  and  destructive  process  of  a pro- 
tracted judicial  examination  by  scire  facias  ? Have 
the  stockholders  made  any  complaint  ? Have  they 
asked  from  us  any  relief?  Not  at  all;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  implore  us  to  abstain.  You  have  upon 
your  table  a memorial  to  that  effect  from  Boston, 
a memorial  from  New-York,  and  an  exceedingly 


well  reasoned  memorial  from  Rich  nond,  which 
deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  member  of 
the  house.  If  their  interests  have  been  injuriously 
affected,  they  have,  on  that  account,  a stronger 
claim  upon  us. — After  we  had  gained  so  many  ob- 
jects of  great  national  importance  at  their  expense, 
would  it  not  be  iniquitous,  yes  sir,  a national 
iniquity,  now  to  deprive  them,  by  a wanton  exer- 
cise of  unjust  power,  of  all  the  hopps  of  an  equiva- 
lent, founded  upon  the  public  faith  pledged  to 
induce  them  to  embark  their  property  in  this  con. 
cern  ? Can  you  restore  them  to  the  state  in  which 
you  found  them  ? Will  vou  return  that  part  of 
the  bonus  which  has  by  this  time  become  due,  and 
I presume  been  paid  ? Will  you  restore  to  them 
their  stock  and  coin  ? Will  you,  finally,  indemnify 
the  subscribers,  and  the  purchasers,  who  have 
bought  upon  the  assurance  of  the  charter,  for  the 
losses  they  will  sustain  ? A gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, a member  of  the  committee,  (Mr.  Tyler,) 
seems  to  have  intended  to  anticipate  some  of  those 
enquiries,  by  saying  that  the  bank,  after  paying 
all  its  debts,  could  now  return  to  every  stock- 
holder “dollar  for  dollar.”  A most  honorable  con- 
cession, undoubtedly,  as  it  respects  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  and  one  that  goes  far  to  answer 
every  complaint  against  it.  For,  if  the  public  ser- 
vice has  been  punctually  performed,  and  the  bank 
(afVer  dividing  eighteen  per  cent,  in  two  years  and 
an  half)  could  now  wind  up  its  concerns,  and  pay 
every  stockholder  “dollar  for  dollar,”  no  man  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  matter  can 
deny,  that  it  must  have  been  well  managed.  But 
how  long  would  it  require  to  g ther  the  funds  that 
have  been  scattered  over  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  restore  them  to  the  stockholders  ? 
Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  charter  of  the 
late  bank  expired;  its  concerns  were  much  less 
extensive  in  amount,  as  well  as  in  the  space  through 
which  they  were  spread;  it  expired,  too,  under  cir- 
cumstances highly  propitious  for  drawing  in  its 
resources;  and  the  management  of  its  affairs  has 
been  uncommonly  able  and  faithful.  I believe  they 
are  not  yet  closed.  How  long,  then,  I repeat,  would 
it  be,  before  this  “dollar  for  dollar”  would  be 
restored  to  the  stockholders  ? It  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture— but  still,  with  so  much  of  certainty  be- 
longing to  it,  that  no  prudent  man  would  give  a 
stockholder  any  thing  like  “dollar  for  dollar”  for 
his  share  of  the  proceeds.  Sir,  I cannot  reflect 
upon  the  mighty  wreck,  without  astonishment  at 
the  coolness  with  which  even  the  possibility  of 
it  seems  to  be  contemplated — The  organization 
destroyed,  the  fragments  scattered  over  the  whole 
United  States,  no  longer  obedient  to  any  power  but 
the  power  of  time  and  chance,  which,  like  the  winds 
and  the  waves,  may  drive  them  to  the  shore,  or  may 
drive  them  where  they  can  never  be  reached  or 
collected. 

The  first  topic  of  complaint  is  the  too  great 
liberality  towards  the  state  banks.  As  a charge  of 
error,  it  may  not  be  wholly  without  foundation. 
But,  it  answers,  fully  and  authoritatively,  and  I 
hope  that  the  sequel  will  shew,  saasfactorily,  one 
of  the  heaviest  charges  that  has  commonly  been 
made  throughout  the  country  against  the  bank — 
the  charge,  1 mean,  of  having  acted  with  oppres- 
sive rigor  towards  the  state  institutions.  I am 
glad  the  committee  have  cleared  away  this  ground 
of  accusation.  At  most,  however,  it  proves  only 
a mistake;  a mistake  on  the  right  side , and  a mis- 
take that  was  almost  inevitable.  To  bring  about 
the  payment  of  specie,  within  any  reasonable  period, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  a severe  pressure  upon 
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the  state  banks,  and  through  them  upon  the  com- 
munity, it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  treat 
those  banks  with,  the  most  indulgent  liberality, 
wherever  they  manifested  a sincere  intention  to 
return  to  the  payment  of  specie.  This  was  the 
inducement  to  the  compact  of  'he  31st  January, 
1817.  Without  such  indulgence,  the  paper  of  the 
United  States’  bank,  and  that  of  the  state  banks, 
could  not  have  circulated  together.  A good  and 
a bad  currency,  or,  if  you  please,  a good  and  a 
better  currency,  can  never  associate  in  circula- 
tion. They  must  associate  upon  terms  of  equality, 
or  approaching  to  equality,  or  th^y  cannot  associate 
at  all.  Thetcontmental  money  banished  gold  and 
silver.  When  assignats  were  used  in  France, 
specie  disappeared.  When,  by  excessive  issues,  or 
from  whatever  other  cause,  the  state  bank  paper 
was  depreciated,  coin  was  no  longer  used.  Where 
it  is  now,  from  the  same  cause  depreciated,  (as  in 
some  parts  of  the  western  country)  gold  and  silver, 
or  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  equiva- 
lent to  gold  and  silver,  are  not  to  be  found.  They 
will  not  be  found  there  until  either  the  better  cur 
rency  shall  obtain  the  entire  ascendancy,  by  banish- 
ing the  state  bank  paper  from  circulation,  or,  by  a 
removal  of  the  causes  that  have  occasioned  de- 
preciation, the  latter  shall  be  restored  to  an  equality 
in  value  with  the  former,  which  is  on  every  account 
most  to  be  desired. 

The  next  subject  of  complaint  and  censure  is  the 
resolution  of  the  28th  November,  1816,  for  paying 
the  dividends  of  foreign  stockholders  in  London, 
at  the  par  of  exchange.  (Report,  page  8—9  ) I 
shall  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  this  sub- 
ject, a single  maxim  of  justice,  which  every  man 
will  assent  to  as  the  only  fair  and  reasonable  rule 
of  human  judgment.  It  is,  that,  where  an  act  is 
right  in  i self,  the  motives  or  reasons  are  not  to  be 
enquired  into  as  a ground  of  crimination.  They 
may  strip  the  act  of  its  claim  to  merit,  but  they 
can  never  expose  it  to  criminal  imputation.  Charity, 
indeed,  common,  charity,  between  man  and  man, 
that  which  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  demands 
to  be  continually  exercised  towards  each  other, 
adopts  and  applies  a much  more  comprehensive 
and  benevolent  rule — that,  even  where  the  act  is 
wrong,  yet  it  may  be  exempt  from  censure,  if  l he 
motives  were  just  and  good.  Sir,  without  decid- 
ing whether  that  resolution  was  right  or  wrong  in 
itself,  and  admitting  that  it  was  one  of  those  “ge 
neral  and  abstract  subjects  to  which  the  resolution 
of  the  house  did  not  direct  their  attention,”  the  re 
port  condemns  it  as  a measure  adopted  with  a view 
to  speculation,  that  is,  upon  what  they  suppose  to 
be  bad  motives.  It  is  true,  they  take,  also,  ano- 
ther ground,  which  I will  examine  presently, 
namely,  the  possible  loss  to  the  American  stock- 
holders and  government.  But  they  do  not  deny, 
and  I think  they  most  clearly  admit  that  the  direc- 
tors had  a right  to  make  the  arrangement. 

If  it  had  been  the  policy  of  congress  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  becoming  stockholders  in  the  bank, 
they  would  have  expressed  it  by  a prohibition  in 
the  charter.  The  matter  was  not  overlooked;  it 
was  considered  and  discussed  in  this  house,  when 
the  law  was  passed.  If  it  was  the  policy  of  con- 
gress to  permit  foreigners  to  become  proprietors 
of  the  stock — and  certainly  the  refusal  to  prohibit 
amounted  to  an  invitation — would  the  directors 
have  been  justified  in  adopting  measures  to  thwart 
and  counteract  that  policy  ? It  was  their  duty  to 
execute  the  law  in  its  spirit — to  effectuate  its  inten- 
tions-— to  subserve,  and  not  to  defeat  the  policy  of 
the  government.  If,  substituting  their  own  concep- 


tion* of  what  was  politic,  for  the  rule  given  to  hem 
by  the  law,  they  had  pursued  a different  system, 
♦hey  would  have  made  themselves  justly  obnoxious 
to  censure  nd  reproach.  Now,  sir,  the  resolution 
in  question  had  two  objects — 1.  The  payment,  in 
London,  of  the  dividends  to  foreign  stockholders: 

2 The  payment  at  the  par  of  exchange.  The  first 
of  these  the  report  does  not  much  object  to.  It 
was  done  by  the  late  back  of  the  United  States,  as 
to  its  own  dividends.  That  bank  also  remitted  to 
for1  igners  their  interest  upon  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States,  I believe,  free  of  charge.  This 
is  powerful  evidence  that  it  was  advantageous  to 
the  institution,  for  now  thnt  the  whole  history  of 
the  late  bank  is  before  us,  its  life  and  its  death,  I 
supoose  no  one  will  deny  that  it  was  very  fairly  and 
skilfully  managed.  We  have  the  example  too*  of 
t he  government,  in  the  instances  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  loans.  Why  was  the  interest  stipulated  to 
be  paid  abroad  ? Because  it  was  favorable  to  the 
credit  of  the  country,  it  enabled  the  government 
to  obtain  loans  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have 
had,  or  to  obtain  ^hem  upon  better  terms.  The 
mere  convenience  to  the  stockholder,  the  freedom 
from  charges  of  receipt  and  remittance,  when  he 
has  his  interest  sent  to  him,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  send  after  it,  is  a consideration  of  great 
moment — the  same  consideration  which  induces  an 
individual  to  invest  his  money  near  to  where  he 
lives,  though  he  might  take  a greater  profit  by  in- 
vesting it  further  off".  Such  an  operation,  however, 
was  inconvenient  to  the  government,  because  it 
was  not  within  the  ordinary  range  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment; and,  therefore,  the  government  posposed  to 
exchange  the  foreign  debt  for  a debt  bearing  in- 
terest, payable  in  the  United  Stales.  As  an  induce 
ment,  they  offered  to  increase  the  annual  interest 
one  per  cen  . France  accepted  the  offer;  the  Dutch 
refused  it,  estimating  the  convenience  of  receiving 
their  interest  at  home  at  more  than  the  annual 
one  half  of  one  per  cent.  Such  an  operation  though 
inconvenient  and  burdensome  to  the  government, 
is  precisely  adapted  to  the  transactions  of  a bank, 
authorised  by  its  charter  to  deal  in  exchange,  and 
having  established  arrangements  and  credits  for 
that  purpose.  It  can  remit  and  pay  abroad  \vith 
as  much  facility  as  it  can  pay  at  home.  To  my 
mind,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the  measure,  so  far 
as  it  regards  the  payment  abroad,  was  not  only 
justified  by  experience,  by  example,  and  by  sound 
calculation,  but  that  the  neglect  of  it  would  have 
betrayed  ignorance  and  want  of  foresight.  I might 
instance,  also,  the  Louisiana  debt,  which  was  taken 
by  a single  individual,  or  a single  house,  and  sold 
at  a profit,  by  stipulating  to  pay  the  interest  abroad- 
The  second  part  of  the  resolution  regards  the  rate 
*t  which  the  bank  would  engage  to  remit,  and  at 
which  the  stockholder  would  stipulate  to  receive* 
the  remittance  of  his  dividends.  F r,  we  must 
recollect  that  it  was  a mutual  contract,  binding 
upon  both  parties.  The  bank  would  pay  abroad 
upon  no  other  terms  but  those  that  were  prescribed. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  directors  had  a right 
o arrange  the  terms.  Dealing  in  exchange  is  one 
of  their  legitimate  powers,  expressly  given  by  the 
charter;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  which  restricts 
them  to  successive  unconnected  instances,  there 
an  be  no  valid  objection  to  such  an  exercise  of 
the  authority  as  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  their  right 
vo  “compel  the  American  stockholders  to  contri- 
bute  to  the  public  loss”  (Report,  page  8,)  upon 
exchange  operations;  and  there  can  be  none  of  its 
expediency  and  propriety,  provided  there  was  a 
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well  grounded  probability  of  profit  instead  of  loss. 
The  directors  had  before  them  the  experience  of  j 
the  past.  From  two  tables  before  roe,  I can  say 
that,  from  the  year  1791  to  the  year  1817,  inclusive, 
the  average  of  exchange  has  been  greatly  infavor  of 
this  country.  The  first  of  these  is  a statement  from 
he  treasury,  of  the  annual  gain  and  loss  upon 
remittances  for  payment  of  the  Dutch  loan,  from 
1791  to  1809.  The  gain  is  $409,197  20;  the  loss 
is  $103,377  06  The  clear  gain  upon  the  whole 
of  the  remittances,  is  $305,820  14.  The  other  is  a 
statement  of  the  annual  gain  and  loss  by  exchange, 
under  the  operations  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund.  There  is  an  uninterrupted  annual 
gain,  amounting,  altogether,  to  $482,361  20,  with 
only  an  apparent  exception  in  the  years  1815  and 
1816.  The  exception  is  only  apparent , for  it  was 
owing,  not  to  the  state  of  exchange,  but  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  with  which  the  bills 
were  bought.  At  the  very  time,  (and  it  is  a con- 
vincing proof,)  exchange  in  Boston,  where  a sound 
currency  was  maintained,  was  at  or  about  par. 
Deduct  those  two  years,  (#129,640  66,)  there  is 
still  a total  gain  of  352,720  dolls  54  cts.  As  far  as 
the  past  can  afford  us  any  light  to  look  into  the 
future,  this  exhibition  might  be  relied  upon.  It 
was  not  of  a year  or  years,  but  an  unbroken  series 
of  six  and  twenty  years  in  succession.  It  was  not 
of  a period  of  uniform  character,  either  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  It  embraced  the  infancy  of  our  go- 
vernment, the  arrangement  of  our  finances,  years 
of  prosperous  commerce,  and  years  when  com- 
merce was  oppressed  by  formidable  restrictions 
and  impositions  abroad,  and  by  prohibitions  and 
embargoes  at  home.  It  embraced  a long  period  of 
peace,  and  a short  period  of  war,  (a  proportion 
which  I hope  our  history  may  always  present) — it 
embraced,  in  short,  exactly  such  a variety  of  cir- 
cumstances as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
may  he  expected  to  happen,  and,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, exactly  such  a period  as  a prudent  man  would 
select  for  the  basis  of  his  calculation.  Experience 
since,  I am  informed,  has  given  its  sanction  to  the 
measure.  I do  not  know  the  fact,  but  I am  told 
there  has  been  a gain  upon  exchange.  The  com- 
mittee of  directors,  who  reported  against  the  mea- 
sure— who  are  complimented,  and  deservedly,  too, 
for  their  able  reasons,  were,  upon  general  grounds, 
in  favor  of  it,  as  the  report  will  show;  and  gave 
very  “able  reasons,5*  the  same  which  finally  decided 
the  board  to  adopt  it,  namely,  “the  effect  which  it 
« would  have  in  reducing  the  rate  of  exchange,  by 

* inducing  capitalists  to  invest  their  funds  in  the 
‘ stock,  and  thereby  facilitating  the  resumption  of 

* specie  payments.”  They  were  deterred  by  then 
existing  circumstances,  which  are  now  proved  to 
have  been  temporary;  and  probably,  among  others, 
by  the  doubt  whether  a sound  currency,  could  or 
would  be  very  speedily  restored.  The  remittance 
of  the  dividends  they  recommended,  without  quali- 
fication. We  are  to  recollect,  also,  that  one  of  the 
terms  was  a delay  of  six  months.  The  January 
dividend  was  to  be  pahl  in  the  following  July,  and 
the  July  dividend  in  January.  Supposing  three 
months  necessary  for  making  the  remittance,  there 
would  remain  three  months,  during  which  the  bank 
might  have  the  use  of  the  looney,  equal  at  least 
to  one  and  a half  per  cent,  and  during  which,  too, 
the  bank  would  have  the  range  for  selecting  the 
most  favorable  moment  to  buy  exchange:  Its  range 
for  selection  would,  indeed,  be  much  more  exten- 
sive— it  would  be  almost  unlimited;  for,  as  it  was 
authorised  to  deal  in  exchanges,  it  would  always 
have  fundsor  credit  abroad,  to  be  supplied  or  drawn 


upon,  according  to  the  slate  of  the  market  for  bills. 
If  this  measure  was  right  to  be  adopted  at  all, 
it  was  right  to  be  adopted  at  that  time,  and  pre- 
cisely for  the  reason  assigned  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Donnel.  If  foreigners  were  to  become  the  owners 
of  stock,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  American 
stockholder,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion, that  the  rise  should  take  place  before  they 
became  purchasers,  rather  than  afterwards.  This 
is  a proposition  that  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dis- 
pute, and  of  course  it  cannot,  with  any  color  of  rea- 
son be  denied,  that  if  measures  were  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  directors,  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock,  they 
were  bound  in  duty  to  adopt  them,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  institution,  so  that  the  American  stock- 
holder might  have  the  benefit  of  the  rise,  and  not 
the  foreigner;  and  the  nation  have  the  advantage 
of  the  increase  of  the  exchangeable  or  market  value 
of  the  stock.  The  prospect  of  the  enhancement 
of  price  was  itself  an  equivalent  to  the  American 
stockholder  for  any  possible  loss  on  exchange.  But, 
while  I agree  that  paying  the  dividends  in  England 
(which  is  not  objected  to,)  was  calculated  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  stock,  for  the  reasons  before  stated, 
I am  not  satisfied  that  paying  at  the  par  of  exchange 
would  necessarily  have  that  effect.  If  it  was  likely 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  bank,  as  I believe  it  was, 
it  was  for  the  same  reason  likely  to  be  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  foreign  stockholder.  What  the  one 
gained  on  exchange,  the  other  would  lose.  The 
materials  for  calculation  were  as  open  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other.  The  report  seems  to  suppose,  that 
it  would  raise  the  market  in  England,  and  that  the 
rise  there  would  operate  upon  the  market  here. 
The  reasoning  is  incorrect — because  it  looks  only 
at  one  side  of  the  question.  We  may  affirm,  with 
equal  truth,  that,  if  it  was  disadvantageous  to  the 
American  stockholder,  it  would  depress  the  mar- 
ket here,  and  that  depression  would  affect  the 
market  in  England.  The  market  abroad,  for  our 
stocks,  is  regulated  by  our  own,  rather  than  our 
own  by  the  foreign;  though,  doubtless,  they  do 
somewhat  affect  each  other.  The  only  question, 
however,  at  last,  is  the  one  which  I have  before 
stated,  and,  I hope,  satisfactorily  answered — was 
there  a reasonable  prospect  of  gain  from  this  ar- 
rangement f But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
who  was  one  of  the  select  committee,  (Mr.  Tyler,) 
has  advanced  an  opinion,  not  the  less  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  for  the  explanation  of  it  given  by 
the  chairman.  He  thinks  that  even  if  there  was  a 
gain,  it  would  not  increase  the  dividends  of  the 
American  stockholder,  because,  if  I understand 
him  correctly,  the  remittance  would  not  be  made 
till  afier  the  dividend,  and  the  loss  or  gain  would 
not  till  then  be  ascertained.  What  does  he  sup- 
pose would  become  of  the  gain  ? Would  it  not  go 
into  the  general  profits  of  the  bank  ? He  did  not 
recollect,  that,  though  the  remittance  would  follow 
one  dividend,  it  would  precede  another,  through 
the  whole  term  of  the  charter.  It  might  with  equal 
correctness  be  affirmed,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
that  the  dividend  could  not  be  diminished  by  a 
loss  on  exchange,  and  then,  I suppose,  we  should 
arrive  at  a result  exactly  right,  that  the  dividends 
would  neither  be  increased  or  diminished.  A mo- 
ment’s reflection  will  convince  him  of  his  error. 
And  now,  sir,  I may  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether 
this  arrangement  is  not  what  every  man  would 
have  made  in  his  own  case  ? Is  it  not  what  every 
merchant  does  habitually,  and  every  planter  too? 
Why,  then,  should  we  impute  it  to  unworthy  mo- 
tives ? 
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Another,  and  a heavier  charge,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  report,  is  that  which  relates  to  loans  on  the 
deposite  or  pledge  of  stock  of  the  bank.  It  is  not 
disputed,  and  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  direm 
tors  had  a right  to  lend  on  any  sort  of  personal 
security  not  prohibited  by  the  charter.  It  is  equally 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  stock  was  a good  security. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  stated,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  agreed,  that,  in 
the  event  of  a dissolution,  the  stock  loans  at  par 
Would  settle  themselves.  If  that  be  so,  the  security 
is  unexceptionable.  It  is  demonstrable,  further, 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  loans  on  stock 
were  judicious,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  loans  did  not  originate  in  occasional 
resolutions;  they  had  their  origin  in  the  fourth  of 
the  by-laws,  adopted  before  the  bank  went  into 
operaUon,  in  the  month  of  December,  1816.  The 
by-law  is  referred  to  in  the  report.  There  were 
vices  in  the  banking  system,  as  it  was  then  com- 
monly conducted,  which  the  directors  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  were  anxious,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  correct.  Among  them,  was  the  use  of  ac- 
commodation, or  “credit  the  drawer”  paper.  Ano- 
ther, and  a very  serious  one,  was  the  extensive 
practice  of  mutual  endorsements.  A man  who 
wished  to  get  a discount,  was  obliged  to  borrow 
the  name  of  a friend,  and,  by  borrowing,  came  un- 
der a well  understood  obligation  to  lend  his  own 
name  in  return.  A connection  was  thus  formed 
that  involved  both  in  the  fate  of  either.  If  one  failed, 
he  dragged  the  other  after  him;  and,  indeed,  it 
often  happened,  that,  by  multiplied  entanglements 
of  this  sort,  the  ruin  of  one  man  injured,  perhaps 
destroyed,  the  credit  of  many.  The  fourth  by- 
law was  intended,  and  honestly  and  prudently  in- 
tended, to  diminish  these  evils.  It  provided  that 
accommodation  paper  should  not  be  discounted; 
and,  to  limit,  as  much  as  practicable,  the  evil  of 
mutual  endorsements,  it  invited  persons  applying 
for  discounts  to  deposite  personal  security  instead 
of  endorsers.  The  subsequent  resolutions  of  the 
board,  (excepting  that  of  the  25th  August,  1817, 
which  shall  be  distinctly  considered,)  were  evident 
ly  adopted  only  to  carry  the  fundamental  by-law 
into  execution,  by  extending  it  to  branches,  and  by 
declaring  the  rates  and  other  terms  upon  which 
the  several  kinds  of  stock  should  be  received  in 
pledge  or  deposite.  They  were  thus,  by  a very 
obvious  reference  to  the  original  source,  freed  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  produced  by  occasion- 
al motives  of  speculation,  and  placed  upon  their 
true  foundation — which  no  one,  I think,  will  deny, 
is  solid  enough  to  sustain  them.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  resolutions  of  the  18th  December, 
1816— (Documents,  page  65,)  and  of  the  25th  July, 
1817. 

The  resolution  of  the  25th  August,  1817,  au- 
thorised the  loan  of  125  dollars  upon  stock,  with 
two  approved  endorsers,  who,  as  the  report  ex- 
plains it,  were  only  to  be  security  for  the  25  per 
cent,  excess  beyond  the  par  value  of  the  stock 
deposited.  This  resolution,  I have  no  hesitation 
to  say,  1 do  not  approve,  for  reasons,  however,  very 
different  from  those  stated  in  the  report.  Sir,  the 
directors  themselves  did  not  long  approve  it.  The 
resolution  was  acted  upon  but  a very  short  time, 
not  more  than  a week  or  ten  days,  and  the  amount 
loaned  under  it  appears,  from  the  documents,  to 
have  been  small.  Let  us  now  for  a moment  examine 
the  operatiou  of  these  measures.  The  amount  of 
discounts  on  stock  remaining  unpaid  on  the  30th 
July,  1817,  was  5,221,267  60  dollars—  (Documents, 
page  60  ) The  total  amount  ef  discounts,  then, 
Sir.  to  Vol.  XVI. 


was  25,770,120  59  dollars.  So  that  there  were 
loaned  wn  personal  security  about  20,000,000  dol- 
lars, and  on  stock  about  5,000.C00,  which  no  one 
can  affirm  to  have  been  an  undue  proportion.  If 
the  original  by-law,  and  the  resolutions  made  in 
pursuance  of  it,  were  right,  there  was  no  additional 
motive  for  desiring  to  extend  their  operation— that 
is,  to  increase  the  loans  on  stock.  It  was  originally 
designed,  as  I have  already  staved,  that  the  capital 
of  the  bank  should  be  composed  in  part  of  public 
debt,  bearing  interest,  and  to  be  gradually  con- 
verted into  active  capital.  The  whole  of  it,  exceed- 
ing thirteen  millions,  and  including  two  millions 
which  the  bank  had  endeavored  to  convert  in*n 
specie,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  was  redeemed 
at  par  on  the  31st  July,  1817,  and  in  place  of  it 
thirteen  millions  of  money  were  thrown  into  the 
bank,  for  which  the  directors  were  to  find  employ- 
ment. If  they  were  desirous  to  place  a part  of  it 
upon  stock,  upon  a good  security,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  had  thus  been  taken 
from  them,  rather  tiian  hazard  it  all  at  once  upon 
personal  security,  it  was  a natural,  a prudent,  and 
a commendable  desire,  and  it  was  in  precise  con- 
formity with  the  original  plan  of  the  bank,  as  well 
as  with  the  “gradual  extension”  which  the  report, 
in  one  part,  thinks  was  expedient.  It  was  a desire, 
nevertheless,  however  prudent,  not  likely  to  be 
gratified.  The  stock  was  then  rising,  and  had 
reached  somewhere  about  140,  as  appears  from  the 
table  of  prices  exhibited  by  the  committee.  They 
were  not  to  expect  stock  to  be  deposited  at  par, 
when  its  market  price  was  140  On  the  contrary, 
with  a rising  market,  there  would  be  a constant 
tendency  to  escape  from  the  deposite,  and  to  disap- 
point the  wish  of  fhe  directors,  which  was  to  in- 
crease and  not  to  diminish  this  kind  of  security. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  views  like  these,  I 
should  suppose,  (as  stated  by  the  late  president, 
in  his  examination,  amoog  the  documents)  that  the 
resolution  of  the  26th  of  August  was  adopted,  com- 
bining the  two  kinds  of  loan — on  personal  security, 
and  on  stock  in  order  to  increase  the  quality  of  the 
latter.  1 repeat  that  I do  not  approve  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  for  this  simple  reason,  that,  as  in  the  dis- 
counts upon  stock,  they  regarded  only  the  security, 
and  not  the  person,  or  the  amount,  I do  not  see 
how  the  two  kinds  of  loan  could  thus  be  combined, 
without  the  temptation  to  lend  more  to  individuals 
upon  the  personal  security,  than  was  either  prudent 
or  proper;  inasmuch  as  the  loan  upon  the  personal 
security  was  always  to  hear  a fixed  proportion  to 
what  was  considered  as  lent  upon  the  stock.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  it  was  sincerely  adopted, 
for  the  reasons  given,  and  not  to  promote  a scheme 
of  stockjobbing.  The  board  soon  put  an  end  to  its 
active  existence,  which  must  be  regarded  as  some 
evidence  at  lerst  of  sincerity. 

What  are  the  objections  made  to  this  kind  of 
discount  ? Not  that  they  were  insecure  or  im- 
prudent, or  ui  profitable.  No.  To  the  whole  of  the 
loans  on  stock  it  is  objected,  that  they  inflated  the 
price  of  the  stock,  in  the  language  of  the  report, 
“kept  it  constantly  advancing,  until  it  reached  a 
point  where  it  exploded  and  fell,”  (page  1 1.)  The 
first  point  to  be  established,  in  order  to  support 
this  position,  is,  that  the  stock  ever  has  been 
inflated  beyond  its  real  value.  What  is  its  real 
value?  Sir,  it  is  (within  certain  limits)  matter  of 
opinion,  matter  of  conjecture,  depending  upon  a 
thousand  considerations,  and,  among  the  rest,  at 
the  present  moment,  depending  upon  the  decision 
of  this  bouse.  What  will  it  rise  to  hereafter  ? No 
one  can  tell.  It  is  an  institution  of  great  resource#, 
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calculated,  I believe,  if  supported  by  the  public 
confidence,  to  be  a blessing  to  this  nation,  in  peace 
a bond  of  union,  a sinew  of  strength  in  war.  But 
what,  at  any  given  time,  will  be  he  price  of  its 
stock,  I will  not  venture  to  predict.  Have  pur- 
chasers been  injured  ? That  depends  upon  what 
the  price  will  come  to  hereafter.  But,  though  1 
will  not  undertake  to  answer  either  of  these  ques- 
tions, nor  hazard  any  opinion  upon  the  yalue  of 
the  stock,  yei,  in  justice  to  the  bank,  I will  venture 
to  say,  that,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there 
never  was  any  great  monied  institution  established, 
there  never  was  any  great  monied  operation  com- 
menced, that  produced  so  little  speculation.  I do 
not  advance  this  hastily,  and  I do  not  wish  it  to  be 
assented  to  without  full  reflection.  Speculation, 
stockjobbing,  these  are  the  substance  of  all  the 
charges,  or  the  coloring  spread  over  them  all. 
Where  is  the  instance  of  a new  institution,  in  which 
there  was  so  much  steadiness,  so  little  extravagant 
speculation  ? The  maximum  of  the  price  of  its 
stock  (see  table  among  the  documents)  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  1817,  when  it  had  gradually 
reached  56  per  cent,  advance.  Do  gentlemen  re- 
collect, or  have  they  heard  what  happened  when 
the  public  debt  was  funded  ? One  would  suppose 
that  nothing  could  have  been  less  fit  to  occasion 
speculation.  The  amount  was  fixed,  and  could 
not  be  exceeded;  the  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at 
the  current  rate  of  the  country;  the  period  and 
manner  of  redemption  were  also  fixed;  every  thing, 
in  short,  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  possible 
certainty — yet  the  six  per  cent,  stock  rose  to 
twenty  six  shillings  and  three  pence.  It  after- 
wards fell  considerably  below  par,  and  did  not 
recover  till,  I think,  after  theyear  1803  We  have 
another,  and  a much  more  striking,  instance  in  the 
establishment  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  scrip,  for  which  ten  dollars  had  been  paid,  and 
no  more,  rose  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. 
Fortunes  were  made  and  lost.  The  roads  between 
the  commercial  cities  are  represented  to  have  been 
covered  with  expresses,  conveying  intelligence  of 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  advantageously  seized.  The  stock  of 
that  bank,  I have  been  informed,  but  do  not  speak 
positively,  afterwards  fell  below  par.  Sir,  I have 
seen  many  monied  institutions  established,  and 
though  1 have  had  little  to  do  with  them,  I have 
nevertheless  had  occasion  to  observe  their  usual 
progress.  Their  history  is  nearly  the  same.  At 
first,  their  stock  has  an  extravagant  rise,  then 
succeeds  an  equally  extravagant  depression,  and 
afterwards  it  fiads  what  may  be  termed  its  just  or 
natural  level,  that  is,  the  level  at  or  nearly  to  which 
it  rests,  unless  disturbed  by  some  extraordinary 
occurrence,  or  moderately  advanced  by  a gradual 
improvement.  The  stock  of  the  late  bank  of  the 
United  Suites  may  be  considered  as  having  settled 
at  about  50  advance,  after  all  speculation  had 
ceased.  In  ^he  year  1802,  the  United  States  sold 
2220  shares  at  45  advance,  and  they  sold  to  a per- 
son who  bought  to  sell  again,  and  of  course,  to  sell 
at  a profit  1 have  always  understood  that  he  did 
sell  a-  a profit.  Individuals  sold  as  high  as  50 
advance.  (Sey.bert’s  SUt.  An.)  The  permanent 
advance,  therefore,  was  very  little  short  of  what 
lias  been  deemed  the  inflated  or  speculative  price 
ofjlbe  present  bank.  1 am  aware  that  it  may  be 
said,  and  truly  said,  that  the  late  bank  had  some 
advantages  which  the  present  does  not  possess. 
But,  the  existing  bank  has  also  some  which  were 
n >t  possessed  by  the  former.  At  the  period  we 
arc  speaking  of,  when  its  stock  rose  to  56,  it  had] 


this  most  striking  advantage,  that  not  a year  of  its 
charter  had  expired,  and  there  were  above  nine- 
teen years  remaining,  whereas,  when  the  stock  of 
the  late  bank  was  at  50,  eleven  years  had  run  out 
and  o;dy  nine  remained.  This  inflated  price,  there- 
fore, was  very  little  higher  than  the  level  stationary 
pr  ice  of  the  stock  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  it  "exploded  and 
fell” — (Report,  page  11.)  Allowing  all  reasonable 
nululgence  to  the  figure,  it  means,  if  I understand 
it,  that  the  price  was  suddenly  precipitated,  when 
the  artificial  means  used  for  its  elevation  had  ceased 
to  operate,  or  ceased  to  produce  any  effect.  It.  is 
not  correct.  The  table  of  price  annexed  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  shows  that  its  decline  was 
gradual,  and  that  decline  can  be  traced  to  other 
causes,  which  I will  advert  to  presently.  The 
price  was  highest  in  August,  1817;  it  began  to  fall, 
but  not  materially,  in  September,  1817 — and  it  had 
not  arrived  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  (110) 
what  in  the  table  is  called  “the  lowest  price,”  till 
November  and  December,  1818,  more  than  a year 
after  the  depression  began.  The  table  does  not 
give  us  the  intermediate  prices,  but  we  know,  from 
other  sources,  that  the  decline  was  not  consider- 
able during  the  first  part  of  that  period.  It  may 
be  dated,  chiefly,  from  the  summer  of  1818-,  and 
may  be  traced  to  causes  which  not  only  had  no 
connection  with  artificial  means,  but  are  wholly 
inconsistent  with  their  use. 

Again,  sir,  let  us  examine,  in  another  point  of 
view,  these  charges  against  the  loans  upon  stock. 

The  price,  on  the  20th  August,  1817,  was  from 
144  to  147,  to  which  it  had  gradually-  attained. 
How  could  successive  repeated  advancements  of 
price  be  owing  to  a resolution  adopted  before  the 
organization  of  the  bank,  permanent  in  its  nature, 
and  operating  uniformly  from  the  first  adoption  ? 
There  is  some  confusion  in  the  treatment  of  this 
part  of  the  subject.  One  would  be  led,  by  the 
language  of  the  report,  to  suppose,  that  there  were 
successive  measures  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time,  and  calculated  continually  to  stimulate  the 
market,  which  was  stimulated  accordingly.  The 
fact  is  not  so;  it  was  a system — the  foundation  was 
laid  in  the  4th  by  law,  and  the  subsequent  resolu- 
tions, all  conformable  to  that  by-law,  were  merely 
executive  or  ministerial,  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  committee  have  themselves  furnished  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  supposed  facilities  for 
obtaining  money  were  not  so  eagerly  seized  upon, 
and  for  that  very  reason  not  calculated  to  produce 
the  effect  imputed.  The  amount  loaned  upon 
stock,  prior  to  the  30th  of  July,  1817,  had  been 
$8,046,932  64.  It  was  atthattimeonly  5,221,267  60. 
(Documents  page  70.)  Of  course,  2,815,665  40 
had  then  been  redeemed  and  withdrawn  volun- 
tarily, as  respects  the  borrowers,  and  against  the 
policy  and  the  true  interests  of  the  bank.  The 
bank  could  not  lend  in  this  way  as  much  as  it  might 
prudently  desire.  This  statement  is  what  I allud- 
ed to,  when  I said  some  time  ago  that  there  was 
a continual  tendency  in  the  deposite  to  escape. 
That  the  resolution  of  the  26th  of  August  (for  ad- 
vancing $125)  had  no  influence  in  raising  the  price, 
is  most  evident.  On  that  day  it  was  at  150,  nearly 
the  maximum;  it  rose  but  very  little  in  the  next 
three  or  four  days,  and  then,  instead  of  rising,  began 
to  decline. 

But  this  resolution  is  supposed  by  the  report 
(page  11)  "to  have  given  equal  facilities  to  the 
bankrupt,  who  had  not  credit  enough  to  obtain  ari 
endorser,  and  to  the  capitalist.  Stock  could  be 
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and  was  purchased  without  the  advance  of  a cent, 
bv  the  purchaser,  who  had  only  to  apply  to  the] 
directors,  or  to  the  president  and  cashier,  between 
discount  days,  for  a lo  in  on  the  shares  about  to  be 
bought,  and,  by  what  is  termed  a simultaneous 
operation,  be  obtained  his  discount,  and,  with  it, 
paid  for  his  stock.  A rise  in  the  market  would! 
enable  him  to  sell  his  shares,  pocket  the  difference,  I 
and  commence  operations  anew.”  Nothing  can  be: 
more  inaccurate,  more  strikingly  inaccurate,  than 
the  whole  of  this  reasoning;  and  nothing  more 
destitute  of  solid  support  than  the  hasty  condemna 
lion  founded  upon  it.  It  fails  entirely  in  point  of 
fact.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  price  of  stock,  on 
the  26th  of  August,  1817,  was  150  A loan  could 
be  obtained  upon  it  of  only  125.  There  remained, 
therefore,  25  dollars  a share  to  be  supplied  from 
the  resources  of  the  purchaser.  Again:  for  the  25 
dollars  excess  beyond  the  par  value  of  the  share, 
i,t(vo  approved  names”  were  required. — (Documents* 
79.)  Thus  the  borrower  was  to  find  ah  “ approved ” 
endorser,  and  was  to  furnish  25  dollars  a share,  ir. 
addition  to  what  the  hank  would  lend  him.  How,  j 
then,  can  it  be  affirmed,  ihat  this  resolution  “gavej 
facilities  to  the  bankrupt,  wjjo  had  not  credit  enough] 
to  obtain  an  endorser  ?”  How,  can  it  be  said,  that, 
by  means  of  it,  stock  could  ‘‘be  purchased  -without] 
the  advance  of  a cent?”  Qr  that,  with  the  money 
obtained  from  the  bank,  the  purchaser  “could  pay 
for  his  slock  ?”  [Here  Mr.  Spencer  rose  to  explain, 
and  stated,  that  the  reasoning  quoted  from  the  re- 
port was  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  resolution  of 
the  26th  of  August,  but  to  the  previous  resolutions 
authorising  loans  at  par.]  Sir,  the  reasoning  im- 
mediately follows  the  statement  of  the  resolution 
of  the  26th  of  August,  and  seems  to  be  most 
especially,  if  not  exclusively,  applied  to  that  re- 
solution. But  I accept  the  chairman’s  explanation, 
and  will  the  reasoning  be  any  better  ? Rather 
worse,  I think.  Under  the  resolution  of  the  26th 
of  August,  the  purchaser  was  to  furnish  25  dollars 
a share,  in  money,  and  an  endorser  for  25  dollars 
more.  Under  ihe  resolutions  for  loaning  at  par,  he 
would  have  to  advance  50  dollars  a share,  which  1 
suppose  would  be  at  least  as  difficult  for  “a  bank 
rupt,”  and  quite  as  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
buying  without  the  advance  of  a cent,  as  advancing 
25  dollars,  and  finding  an  endorser  for  25  more. 

While  I am  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I would 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  a question  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee.  The  report,  (page 
11,)  says  that  “a  rise  in  the  market  would  enable 
him  (the  purchaser)  to  sell  his  shares,  pocket  the 
difference,  and  commence  operations  anew.”  lj 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed,  how  many  times  a 
m:  n must  commence  such  operations  anew,  how 
many  times  he  must  buy  and  sell  in  a market  “con- 
stantly advancing,”  before  he  will  make  a profit  ? 
If  the  market  was  “ constantly  advancing ,”  as  the 
report  states  it  was,  it  wouid  seem  to  me  very  | 
difficult  to  understand  how  successive  operations 
could  benefit  the  speculator.  I should  suppose, 
from  a plain  calculation,  that  the  oftener  he  bought 
and  sold,  the  less  stock  he  would  have,  and,  repeat- 
ing the  “operation”  a sufficient  number  of  times, 
and  a slight  depression  supervening,  he  would 
inevitably  lose  his  whole  capital. 

The  report,  sir,  goes  on  to  charge  that  the  loans 
were  “unreasonable  and  excessive,”  were  not  made 
“to  merchants  and  traders,”  but  “to  a few  persons, 
consisting  of  directors,  brokers,  and  speculators,” 
and  that  very  little  “good  business  paper  was  done.” 
(Report  10,  11.)  Upon  what  foundation  of  fact 
these  charges  rest,  we  are  not  precisely  informed. 


•The  members  of  the  commit  ee  have  referred  to  a 
list  of  borrowers  which  has  not  been  printed,  and 
they  have  differed  from  each  other  as  to  the  true 
mirport  of  that  list.  The  member  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Lowndes)  one  of  the  committee, 
has  stated  that  a large  proportion  of  »he  borrowers 
Kvere  “merchants  and  traders.”  It  is  of  no  man- 
jner  of  consequence,  for  it  is  not  denied,  but  it  is 
'agreed  that  these  loans  were  offered  indiscri- 
minately to  all  who  could  give  the  required  se- 
curity, that  they  were  made  with  impartiality,  and 
without  favoritism;  and  that,  in  making  them,  the 
directors  did  not  regard  the  occupation  of  the  bor- 
rower, provided  he  offered  good  security.  Was 
not  the  security  unexceptionably  good,  the  best 
that  could  be  offered  ? Suppose  the  same  “specula 
tors”  had  got  discounts  on  funded  debt,  would 
there  then  be  any  complaint  r Where  then  is  the 
point  of  this  accusation  ? Do  gentlemen  mean  to 
establish  a high  moral  standard,  graduated  not  by 
the  law's  of  the  land,  nor  with  any  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  by  which  the  directors  of 
the  bank  ave  to  be  governed  in  exercising  a cen- 
sorial authority  over  the  lives  and  occupations  of 
those  who  come  to  borrow,  and  by  which  they  are 
themselves  in  turn  to  be  tried  and  censured  ? We 
are  all  of  us  fond  of  power,  and  sufficiently  inclined 
to  abuse  it.  What  power  could  be  moredangerous, 
>vhat  more  liable  to  abuse,  what  more  inevitably 
tending  to  generate  a tyrannical  spirit  in  the  heart 
of  man,  than  such  an  authority— no  matter  by  whom 
exercised — to  become  a censor  and  inquisitor  of 
the  thoughts  and  occupations  and  conduct  of  his 
fellow  creatures;  to  judge  them,  not  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  riot  by  any  defined  or  established  rule, 
but  by  an  arbitrary  and  fanciful  theory  of  his  own 
creation  ? Sir,  is  it  not  enough  that  these  loans 
were  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  the  security  was  unexceptionable,  that 
they  were  impartial  and  general  ? Is  it  not  enough 
that  there  were  at  least  very  plausible  reasons,  if 
not  conclusive  ones,  for  making  them  ? Is  it  not 
enough,  that  they  were  prohibited  by  no  taw,  and 
that  they  were  made  by  the  directors  under  a 
discretion  committed  to  them  ? 'That  they  are 
still  safe  and  good  ? That  they  were  made  to  per- 
sons exercising  occupations  not  forbidden  by  Saw, 
who  were  not  prohibited  from  borrowing,  and  to 
whom  it  was  not  unlawful  to  lend  ? If  they  were 
right  in  themselves,  let  us  not  engage  in  needless 
enquiries,  that  can  do  no  possible  good,  and  may 
do  much  mischief. 

But  the  report  expresses  surprise  “at  finding  so 
j little  good  business  paper  done  at  the  bank  and  its 
offices”  How,  in  the  course  of  such  an  examina- 
tion, (completed  in  three  weeks)  it  was  ascertained 
what  quantity  of  “business  paper,”  usu-llv  so 
called,  was  done  at  the  “bank  and  its  offices  ” or 
what  “good”  business  paper  was  done,  or  whether 
any  was  done  that  was  bud,  or  whether  any  good 
or  bad  was  refused,  and  for  what  reasons,  I am  at 
a loss  to  understand;  especially,  as  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  explanation.  I take  it  for  gran  ted, 
from  other  parts  of  tile  report,  that  tins  phrase  is 
meant  to  apply,  though  applied  inaccura  eiy,  to 
loans  on  siock,  as  contradistinguished  from  loans 
on  personal  security.  In  that  sense,  without  ad- 
mitting our  right  to  regulate  the  business  of  dis- 
counts; in  that  sense,  tiie  surprise  expressed  ap- 
pears ’ o be  unwarranted.  When  the  loans  on  per- 
sonal security  were  $20,000,000,  the  loans  on  stock 
were  $5,000,000.  When  the  loans  on  personal 
security  were  $30,000,000,  the  loans  on  stock 
were  $11,000,000;  and  that  proportion  never  was 
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exceeded.  (See  documents  page  70,  and  table  43.) 

There  is  still  another  accusation,  which  I have 
beard  here  and  elsewhere,  and  which,  for  that  rea- 
son,  I have  been  at  some  pains  to  examine.  The 
‘‘curtailment”  (says  the  report,  page  11)  “fell,  in 
almost  all  cases,  upon  the  business  paper;”  by 
which  is  here  meant  the  paper  for  loans  on  personal 
security.  The  table  43  furnishes  a most  conclusive 
answer  to  this  allegation. 

The  greatest  amount  loaned  on  stock  appears  to 
have  been  in  January  and  February,  1818, 

11,244,514  19 

In  Nov.  1818,  it  was  reduced  to  8,934,712  94 


Reduction  2,309,801  25 

The  greatest  amount  loaned  on  personal  security, 
was  in  March  and  April,  1818,  30,318,932  50 

In  Nov.  it  was  reduced  to  26,989,992  12 


Reduction  3,328,940  38 

The  reduction  on  stock  is  beyond  all  proportion 
greater  than  on  the  personal  security  paper. 

Take  another  period— that  given  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  July,  1818,  the  loans  on  stock  were — 

10,657,125  85 

November,  1818,  8,934,712  94 


Reduction  1,722,412  91 

In  July,  1818,  loans  on  personal  security — 

28,836,670  28 

November,  1818,  26,989,992  12’ 


Reduction  1,846,678  16 

There  is  another  period  stated,  (June  and  July,) 
which  gives  a result  somewhat  different,  but  still 
shows  the  stock  loans  to  have  been  more  than  pro- 
portionally reduced.  The  first,  however,  is  most 
fair,  as  it  gives  a reasonable  range. 

I have  gone  into  these  details,  sir,  not  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  differing  from  the  committee,  or 
pointing  out  inaccuracies  in  the  report,  but  to  avoid 
hasty  results,  from  a superficial  examination.  The 
conclusion,  s5  Far  as  we  have  gone,  is  that  the 
inferences  are  not  warranted.  Every  measure  is 
fcirly  accounted  for,  provided  you  examine  it  upon 
its  own  merits,  free  from  the  prejudice  of  extrinsic 
considerations.  I shall  trouble  you  no  more  with 
particulars  that  must,  necessarily,  be  tedious  and 
uninteresting.  There  is  one  allegation  of  the  re- 
port, however,  which  the  chairman  has  voluntarily 
corrected,  admitting  that  the  language  is  broader 
than  he  meant  it  to  be.  It  is  the  assertion,  in  page 
10,  that  “the  principal  business  of  the  bank  cer- 
tainly has  been  to  discount  on  notes  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  stock;”  an  assertion  which,  as  it  stands  in 
the  report,  did  certainly  occasion  some  astonish- 
ment. It  is  now  explained  to  be  meant  only  of  the 
operations  at  Philadelphia.  We  have  no  table  that 
shows  how  much  of  each  kind  of  paper  was  done 
at  Philadelphia,  and,  therefore,  cannot  fix  with  any 
precision  what  is  to  be  understood  by  this  vague 
expression,  “the  principal  business.”  Rut,  is  it 
not  easy  to  account,  and  to  account  fairly,  too,  for 
the  fact,  supposing  it  to  be  as  stated  ? The  largest 
loans  on  stock  would  naturally  be  where  the  largest 
quantity  of  stock  was  held,  and  where  there  was 
most  of  that  kind  of  security  to  offer.  The  largest 
loans  were  accordingly  at  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. The  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  bank  (No. 
47)  gives  us  the  following:  At  Philadelphia  88,529 

shares;  at  Baltimore  40,141;  at  New  York  20,012; 
at  Boston  24,023.  It  is  worth  remarking,  though 
not  directly  applicable  to  the  present  purpose,  that 


at  Charleston  there  was  25,986  shares  subscribed, 
more  than  either  at  New-York  or  Boston.  At 
Richmond,  16,987  shares;  at  Washington  12,708; 
and  at  Lexington,  Ky.  9,587,  nearly  half  as  many 
as  at  New-York.  I would  remark,  further,  with 
regard  to  the  loans  on  stock  at  Philadelphia,  that 
they  were  not  confined  to  stockholders  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  a considerable  part  of  them  was  for  per- 
sons residing  in  different  parts  of  the  union,  who, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  found  it  most  convenient 
to  get  their  loans  there.  This  is  a fact  well  known 
to  all  the  committee,  from  whom  I have  derived  it. 

But  the  heaviest  charge  of  all,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  report,  that  which  pervades  and  gives  a color 
to  tlm  whole,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  of  no  man- 
ner of  importance  in  the  present  enquirj',  is  the 
charge  of  speculation— made  against  individual 
directors  and  officers  of  the  institution.  How  far 
it  may  be  justifiable  or  proper  thus  to  scrutinize 
the  private  transactions  of  men,  in  order  to  fasten 
upon  them,  by  what  is  termed  an  exparte  enquiry, 
the  imputation  of  an  undefined  and  undefinable  of- 
fence— to  hold  them  up  to  public  odium,  under 
the  authoritative  sanction  of  a committee  of  this 
house — it  would  be  useless  now  to  enquire.  Specu- 
lation and  speculators,sir,  are  terms  of  very  vague 
import,  and  of  every  extensive  application.  There 
are  speculators  of  many  kinds — there  are  specula- 
tors in  lands — there  are  speculators  iu  merchandise 
— there  are  speculators  in  manufactures — there  are 
speculators  in  stocks;  the  variety  is  infinite,  and  in 
no  country  upon  earth  greater  than  in  this.  Every 
thing  about  us  invites  to  speculation.  Such  are 
the  resources,  such  the  youthful  energy  of  our 
happy  country,  that  a man  can  scarcely  apply  his 
labor  or  his  money  amiss;  wherever  he  employs 
them  he  is  sure  of  a liberal  and  rapid  increase. 
Not  an  axe  sounds  in  the  forest,  without  adding  to 
the  sum  of  national  wealth.  I should  like,  then, 
to  know,  in  what  the  discrimination  consists,  which 
makes  one  kind  of  speculation  offensive,  and  ano- 
ther innocent,  if  both  are  permitted  by  law,  and 
neither  unfairly  or  fraudulently  conducted.  What 
is  the  difference  between  speculating  in  land,  and 
speculating  in  merchandise,  or  the  stocks  ? Sir, 
the  charter  does  not  prohibit  dealing  in  the  stocks, 
either  to  directors,  or  to  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion; it  is,  therefore,  not  unlawful  or  criminal. 
The  omission,  with  respect  to  the  officers,  cannot 
have  been  casual,  or  accidental.  If  my  recollection 
be  accurate — I do  not  speak  positively— it  was 
prohibited,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  trading, 
to  the  officers  of  thelate  bank  of  the  United  States. 
I know  it  is  prohibited  by  law  in  most  of  the  state 
institutions;  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  congress.  But  let  us 
examine  this  matter,  and  not  be  carried  away  by 
general  denunciation.  That  a man  might  subscribe, 
and  yet  be  a director,  is  not  to  be  questioned;  none 
but  a subscriber  could  be  a director.  Every  sub- 
scription had  a view  to  profit  or  advantage,  and  was 
so  far  a speculation.  Every  large  subscription  had 
a view  to  profit  by  selling,  and  the  larger  the  sub- 
scription, the  greater  speculator  was  thesubscriber, 
and  the  more  was  he  interested  in  advancing  the 
value  and  price  of  the  stock.  Was  be,  on  that  ac- 
count, incapacitated  to  be  a director  ? On  the 
contrary,  was  it  not  thought,  and  with  some  ap- 
pearance, at  least,  of  reason,  that  the  greater  his 
stake  in  the  institution,  the  more  he  would  feel 
interested  in  its  prosperity  ? Again — the  com- 
mittee, adopting  a distinction  I do  not  very  well 
understand,  find  no  fault  with  a director  for  buy- 
ing, or  for  selling.  And  yet,  is  it  not  most  obvious. 
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that  the  one  operation  would  make  it  his  interest 
to  depress,  and  the  other  to  raise  the  price;  that  in 
the  one  case  he  might  buy  as  cheap,  and  in  the 
other  sell  as  dear  as  possible  ? The  whole  censure 
of  the  report  is  directed  against  those  who  bough; 
and  sold— who  dealt  in  the  stock.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  out  that  one  who  thus  dealt 
in  buying  and  selling  was  more  likely  to  be  affected 
by  it  in  his  conduct  as  a director,  than  one  who 
only  sold.  On  the  contrary,  as  bis  interest  would 
be  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the 
other,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  be  permanently 
influenced,  or  influenced  at  all.  But  this  is,  itself, 
more  matter  of  speculation , and  speculation  of  the 
most  dangerous  sort;  because  it  subjects  the  con- 
duct of  men  to  speculative  examination,  and  to 
speculative  conviction.  It  is  a speculation  upon 
character,  where  there  ought  tobe,  and  where  there 
is,  a plain  practical  rule  that  will  be  sure  to  guide 
us  to  a safe  result.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
1 wish  to  be  clearly  understood.  The  rule  a man 
may  think  proper  to  lay  down  for  the  government 
of  his  own  conduct,  is  one  thing;  the  rule  he  will 
adopt  in  judging  theconduct  of  others,  is  another. 
If  he  choose  to  fix  a standard  for  his  own  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  higtrhe  may  raise  it — if  he 
aim  at  all  the  perfections  contained  in  the  table  of 
the  illustrious  Franklin,  so  much  the  better.  If  he 
should  fail,  as  he  assuredly  will,  of  reaching  the 
highest  point,  he  will  nevertheless  be  rewarded  for 
his  pains.  He  will  promote  his  own  happiness,  and, 
from  the  difficulties  he  has  to  struggle  with,  he 
will  learn  a lesson  of  charity  towards  others;  which 
increased  contentment  with  himself,  at  every  step 
of  his  progress,  will  every  day  more  and  more 
qualify  him  to  practice.  But  when  a man  comes 
to  judge  the  conduct  of  others,  let  him  beware  how 
he  applies  to  it  a severer  rule  than  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  law  of  their  peculiar  conditon  has  laid 
down.  Sir,  I know  nothing,  by  experience,  of  spe- 
culation. I have  never  dealt  in  the  stock  of  this 
bank.  I have  never  bought  a share,  nor  sold  a 
share,  nor  been  interested  in  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  a share.  I have  never  borrowed  a dollar  from 
the  bank.  But  I claim  no  credit  for  forbearance. 
When  I am  not  here,  endeavoring  to  serve  my  con- 
stituents according  to  the  humble  measure  of  my 
abilities,  I am  engaged  in  the  labors  of  a profession 
which  do  not  consist  with  engagements  in  trade,  or 
dealing,  or  speculating,  or  borrowing.  These  are 
no  pari  of  my  business,  and  whether  I abstain  from 
them  because  I think  it  prudent,  or  because  I hink 
it  right — from  motives  of  policy,  or  from  motives 
of  a higher  nature — is  altogether  indifferent.  I 
choose  to  abstain  from  them,  and  no  one  has  any 
right  to  enquire  why  1 do  so.  I acknowledge  that 
I should  be  wanting  in  consistency  of  character, 
and  might  be  justly  exposed  to  suspicion,  if,  upon 
becoming  a bank  director,  I were  to  abandon  my 
former  habits  and  occupations,  and  become  a dealer 
in  money  and  in  stock.  But,  if  you  make  directors 
of  men  whose  daily  business  and  occupation  it  is 
to  trade,  to  buy  and  to  sell,  to  deal  in  stocks  and 
in  money — and  such  men  are  not  proscribed;  they 
are  indeed  the  very  men  w.ho  are  deemed  best 
qualified  to  be  directors — do  you  expect  them 
thenceforth  to  give  up  their  occupations,  to  purify 
themselves  from  the  love  and  desire  of  gain  in  order 
that  they  may  be  qualified  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  trust,  or  escape  the  charge  of  being  specula- 
tors and  stockjobbers  ? It  is  idle  to  talk  of  it. — 
Nobody  expects  it,  nor  do  I know  that  it  is  to  be 
wished.  If  there  is  any  evil  experienced,  the  stock- 
holders have  power  to  correct  it  by  election  or  by 


’aw.  But,  there  is  a plain  practical  rule  upon  this 
subject,  safe  and  sure  in  its  application.  Has  all 
this  imputed  speculation  affected  prejudicially  the 
interests  and  management  of  the  bank  ? If  the 
trust  has  been  betrayed,  if  the  bank  has  been  mis- 
managed towards  the  public,  and  the  property  of 
the  stockholders  sacrificed  to  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  speculation,  let  condemnation  fall  with  its 
heaviest  weight  upon  those  who  h'-ve  abused  the 
confidence,  reposed  in  them.  This  is  the  question, 
if  we  are  to  discuss  auy  question  respecting  the 
management  of  the  bank.  To  this  question  I have 
endeavored  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  house;  and 
if  the  views  I have  presented  be  at  all  correct,  I 
think  it  has  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered. 

Justice  to  those  who  have  had  the  direction  of 
the  bank  requires  a few  words  more.  You  have, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  strongest  positive  evidence  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  directors,  and  of  their  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  the  bank.  Did 
they  sell  out  before  the  fall  of  price  took  place  ? 
With  one  only  exception,  1 believe — any  member 
of  the  committee  can  correct  me,  if  I am  in  error — 
with  one  single  exception,  the  directors,  who  are 
charged  with  speculation,  held  and  continued  to 
hold  at  that  very  time  quite  as  large  if  not  a 
larger  quantity  of  stock  than  they  had  held  at  any 
antecedent  period;  thus,  resting  their  own  hopes 
and  fortunes  upon  the  stability  of  their  measures. 
Again:  the  fall  of  price  itself  was  owing  to  their 
own  acts  of  management — acts  that  were  necessary 
and  proper,  but  which  they  must  have  foreseen 
would  unavoidably  depress  the  market.  We  know 
full  well  that  it  is  the  rate  of  dividend  that  chiefly 
regulates  the  permanent  price  of  every  stock.  Did 
they  ever  make  an  unjustifiable  dividend  ? It  is 
not  pretended.  The  first  serious  impression  made 
upon  the  market,  was  by  the  reduced  dividend  of 
three  and  a half  per  cent,  in  July  last.  I say  reduced, 
in  comparison  with  the  former  dividends,  which 
had  been  four  per  cent.  That  affected  the  stock 
Then  came  the  change  in  the  charter  of  the  branch 
notes,  which  occasioned  some  uneasiness,  and  much 
unfounded  clamor.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a rapid  reduction  of  discounts,  which  had  the 
doubleeffect  of  lessening  tbeprospect  of  dividends, 
and  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  money  in  cir- 
culation: both  calculated  to  lower  the  price  of 
stock.  These  were  measures  necessary  and  pro- 
per for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  institution, 
now  approved  by  every  one:  but  they  were  all 
measures  most  obviousiy  unfavorable  to  the  mar- 
ket. They  were  adopted,  and  persevered  in  by 
the  directors,  because  they  were  necessary  and 
proper,  who  thus  gave  to  the  public  and  the  stock- 
holders the  surest  pledge  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
trust,  and  of  their  determination  to  give  it  a pre- 
ference to  any  interest  of  their  own. 

Of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  it  would  he 
sufficient  to  say,  that  neither  the  law  nor  the  stock- 
holders restrained  them  from  trading,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  in  any  instance 
neglected  or  betrayed  their  duty,  in  what  l have 
heretofore  submitted  to  the  house,  I have  founded 
myself  almost  exclusively  upon  the  documents 
furnished  by  the  committee.  Will  the  house  per- 
mit me  to  say  one  word  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge?  Sir,  I have  had  full  opportunity  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  late  president,  (Air. 
Jones,)  and  I can  a.ssure  the  house  that  l believe 
no  institution  ever  had  a more  honest,  zealous,  and 
devoted  officer.  He  has  sacrificed  his  health  in  its 
service,  by  incessant  and  laborious  exertions  to 
promote  its  prosperity,  which  3eemc.;h  indeed,  to 
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be  the  only  o ject  of  his  thoughts  and  cares — I 
know  not  who  may  be  hereafter  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  bank,  nor  will  I pretend  to  enter  into  any 
comparison  of  other  qualifications;  bm  I am  sure 
that  I wish  n6  bad  wisn  for  the  institution,  when  1 
express  a hope  that  all  its  future  presidents  may  be 
as  faithful,  as  honest,  as  industrious,  and  devoted, 
as  Mr.  Jones 

It  is  time  to  come  to  a conclusion  of  what  relates 
to  the  management  of  the  bank.  Can  I • ik  more 
to  sum  tip  the  evidence  of  its  fidelity,  than  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Tyler,)  that  if  dissolved  it  is  now  able  to  pay  dol- 
lar for  dollar  ? 

That  there  have  been  some  errors  cannot  be 
doubled,  but  they  have  been  mere  errors,  such  as 
will  happen,  and  they  have  always  been  on  the  right 
side.  Among  them,  however,  I do  not  consider 
the  practice  of  selling  drafts  to  be  one.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  bank,  admitted  to  be  so  in  the  report, 
(page  5.)  It  is  perfectly  fair,  and  one  of  the  most 
legitimate  sources  of  profit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly indicated  in  the  charter.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple, then,  is  it,  that  what  an  individual  may  do 
without  reproach,  is  not  to  be  done  by  the  bank  ? 
Why,  having  a fair  marketable  commodity  t o dis- 
pose of,  shall  it  not  sell  at  the  fair  market  price  ? 
Why  should  it  not  in  this  respect  be  put  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  individuals  ? Until  these  ques- 
tions are  answered,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any 
thing  further.  A premium  or  advance  is  an  in- 
demnity for  the  remittance  of  funds,  varying  a little, 
according  to  circumstances.  Ought  the  bank  to 
remit  the  funds  of  individuals  at  its  own  expense  ? 
It  would  be  unjust  as  respects  the  bank;  it  would 
be  objectionable  as  regards  the  community;  for  it 
would  open  the  door  for  favoritism  and  partiality. 
A fixed  rate  (which  the  reporr,  page  5.  thinks  ought 
always  to  be  observed,)  is  plainly  impracticable. 
But  of  this  I need  say  no  more.  It  is  now  settled 
upon  its  just  foundation;  it  is  the  right  of  the  bank, 
and  does  no  wrong  to  anyone,  as  no  man  is  obliged 
to  buy  from  the  bank,  or  sell  to  the  bank,  but  makes 
the  bargain  voluntarily  and  for  bis  own  convenience. 
I am  confident,  however,  that  what  the  report  says 
in  page  5,  of  the  fluctuation  from  1 to  5 per  cent,  is  j 
incorrect.  It  must  be  a mistake, 

1 forbear  to  trespass  further  on  the  patience  of 
the  committee  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  the  second  general  ground  of 
e quiry. 

Has  the  charter  been  violated  so  as  to  work  a 
forfeiture  ? This  single  question  would  afford 
materials  for  a very  copious  discussion,  much  more 
copious  than  I am  disposed  to  undertake,  alter 
having  already  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time.  I 
would  address  myselffirst  to  those  gentlemen  who 
hold  the  opinion  that  congress  have  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  charter  a bank.  Such  an  opinion, 
I know,  admits  of  no  compromise,  but  certainly 
there  is  a great  difference  between  the  question 
that  arises  when  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a bank, 
and  that  which  presents  itself  when  it  is  proposed 
to  pull  down  and  destroy  an  established  institu- 
tion. The  very  repeal  of  a law  admits  its  constitu- 
tional validity,  for,  if  it  is  unconstitutional  it  is 
void  of  itself;  and  therefore  a vote  for  a repeal  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  the  law  is  unconstitutional.  I lay  no  stress 
at  this  time  upon  the  repeated  recognitions,  which 
must  now  be  considered  as  having  definitively 
settled  the  construction  of  the  constitution.  Every 
one  can  give  it  its  due  weight.  But,  I would  ask 
gentlemen  to  remember  that  the  charter  of  this 


bank  received  all  the  constitutional  sanctions,  w s 
promulgated  to  the  country  and  to  foreigners  as  a 
constitutional  law,  and  has  now  been  two  years  in 
force.  Great  interests  are  connected  with  its 
existence,  incalculable  mischiefs,  public  and  pri- 
vate, will  follow  its  repeal,  and  among  them  not 
the  least  considerable  will  be  the  wound  inflicted 
upon  the  character  and  credit  of  the  nation.  How 
shall  we  stand  in  the  estima'ion  of  foreigners?  I 
am  afraid  to  follow  out  the  enquiry.  Let  every  one 
reflect  for  himself,  and,  as  he  values  the  national 
reputation,  so  let  him  decide.  I cannot,  however, 
at  all  understand  the  grounds  upon  which  gentle- 
men who  have  constitutional  objections  can  vote 
fora  scire  facias.  That  proceeding  distinctly  admits 
the  legal  existence  of  the  bank,  and  sends  it  to  the 
judiciary  to  be  tried  for  its  life,  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  has  not  forfeited  its  right  to  continue  longer 
to  exist;  an  admission  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  alluded  to.  But,  of  this,  every  member 
mus'  judge  for  himself. 

If  congress  had  a power  to  incorporate  a bank, 
and  have  exercised  that  power  according  to  the 
constitution,  no  argument  can  be  necessary  to  prove 
that  we  have  no  right  to  repeal  the  charter.  This 
is  a settled,  established  principle,  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  power,  and  almost  universally  conced- 
ed. Chartered  rights  are  sacred  things;  they  are 
the  rights  of  individuals,  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  public  authority,  and  of  which  no  lawful  au- 
thority can  deprive  them  but  that  which  the  char- 
ter itself  prescribes,  or  which  is  implied  from  its 
nature  to  be  exercised  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
by  the  charter,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  Any  other  mode  of  proceeding  to  deprive 
this  legal  being  of  existence,  would  be  an  act  of 
lawless,  unjust  violence,  as  much  forbidden  as  to 
legislate  away  the  life  of  a natural  being.  That 
we  have  a right  to  send  this  corporation  to  the 
judiciary,  there  to  undergo  its  trial  and  receive  its 
judgment,  no  one  can  deny,  for  so  the  charter  has 
expressly  provided.  It  is  equally  clear,  I think, 
that  we  are  to  exercise  a sound  discretion.  If  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  charter  has  been  so  violated 
as  to  work  a forfeiture,  still  the  question  of  ex- 
pediency is  open.  We  may  deem  it  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  continue  its  existence,  without  altera- 
tion, to  reorganize  if  its  organization  has  been  im- 
paired, to  propose  changes  in  its  structure,  or  to 
let  it  go  down,  and,  if  needful,  raise  up  a new  in- 
stitution. We  are  not  bound,  even  in  that  case,  in 
the  case  of  a clear  and  unequivocal  forfeiture,  to 
send  it  to  trial  and  condemnation.  Is  it  not  equally 
plain,  that  we  ought  not  to  send  it  to  trial,  if  we 
are  satisfied  that  there  has  been  no  forfeiture  ? 
Why  expose  ourselves  to  the  certain  consequence 
of  a failure  ? It  will  assuredly  not  increase  the 
public  respect  for  our  conduct.  We  may  lose  some 
v/hat  in  the  public  estimation.  Why  subject  the 
bank  to  the  destructive  effect  of  a protracted 
criminal  proceeding,  when  no  offence  known  to  the 
law  has  been  committed  ? A gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Tyler)  calculating  that  such  a proceed- 
ing would  not  be  terminated  in  less  than  eighteen 
months,  says,  it  would  give  time  to  wind  up  the 
concerns  of  the  corporation,  which,  he  thinks, 
might  be  done  most  advantageously  for  the  stock- 
holders. He  takes  it  for  granted,  then  that  the 
corporation  would  be  condemned:  that  a scire  facias 
and  conviction  are  the  same  thing.  But,  the  officers 
of  the  corporation  will  not  so  consider  it;  they  are 
neft  at  liberty  so  to  consider  it;  they  must  go  on 
and  discharge  their  ordinary  functions  in  the 
ordinary  way,  until  its  doom  shall  be  finally  pro- 
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nounrcd;  and  then,  and  only  then,  would  they  be  is  a bad  precedent  fro  n bad  times.  Sir,  the  admi- 
justified  in  commencing  the  arrangements  that  are  : niatration  of  private  justice,  in  England,  between 
to  follow  its  dissolution.  Till  then,  it  is  a subsisting  man  and  man,  has  for  u long  time  flowed  in  a clear 
corporation,  entitled  to  enjoy  all  its  rights,  and  } and  steady  current.  You  may  generally  appeal 
bound  to  perform  all  its  duties.  Rut,  let  us  sup- 1 with  safety  to  the  precedents  it  affords.  But,  when 
pose  a more  favorable  issue.  La  us  suppose  it  to  you  come  to  examine  the  proceedings  in  crown 
be  acquitted.  Will  it  pass  through  the  trial  unhurt  ? causes,  you  will  err  most  lamentably,  unless  you 
This  artificial  being,  though  it  has  not  precisely  | are  aided  by  the  light  of  cotemporaneous  history, 
the  same  sort  of  susceptibility  as  the  natural  being,  Is  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  acquainted  with 
is  nevertheless  exquisitely  susceptible;  it  may  be  the  character  of  the  precedent  he  has  quoted  for 
wou:  ded,  dangerously  wounded,  it  its  credit.  This  ;our  imitation  and  adoption  ? I will  take  the  liberty 
is  its  living  principle,  the  source  of  all  its  healthy  to  refer  him  to  the  historian  for  an  account  of  it 

It  occurred  in  the  year  1683,  at  a time  when  the 


•action,  upon  the  preservation  of  which  the  capacity 
to  perform  its  functions  mainly  depends.  There 
it  will  he  wounded  by  the  mere  institution  of  a 
criminal  proceeding.  It  behoves  us  then  carefully 
to  examine  the  ground  before  we  determine  to 
proceed.  What,  I ask,  then,  is  such  violation  of 
the  charter  as  will  work  a forfeiture  ? The  report 
admits  that  there  is  a distinction,  in  this  respect,) 


royal  prerogative,  already  most  alarmingly  extend- 
ed,  was  abusing  the  power  it  had  derived  from 
the  circumstances  that  attended  and  followed  the 
restoration,  to  obtain  an  unlimited  ascendancy. 
To  break  down  and  crush  the  spirit  of  the  city  of 
London  was  a favorite  and  important  part  of  this 
system.  The  charges  against  the  city  were  two. 


and  that  there  may  beviolations  or  non-compliances  j The  markets  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
which  do  not  forfeit.  It  must  be  so.  Every  act  1666,  and  new  ones  rebuilt,  with  many  conveniences, 
that  is  forbidden  by  any  law  which  it  is  bound  to  To  defray  the  expense,  a small  taxhad  beenassessecl 
obey,  every  failure  to  do  what  any  such  law  re-! upon  goods  brought  to  market  This  was  the 


quires,  no  matter  how  minute,  or  to  what  cause 
owing,  is  a violation  or  non  compliance  with  the 
charter.  It  surely  will  not  be  pretended,  that  every 
such  violation  or  non-compliance  amounts  to  a 


foundation  of  the  first  charge.  The  second  and 
real  ground  was,  that  the  city  of  London,  always 
on  the  side  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  op- 
posed to  the  arbitrary  extension  of  the  prerogative 


forfeiture,  no  more  than  that  every  such  act  or  of  the  crown,  had  addressed  the  king  against  the 
omission  by  an  individual  would  merit  the  punish  1 prorogation  of  parliament.  “The  office  of  judge 
ment  of  death  The  act  done  may  be  void,  be  jwas  at  that  time  held  during  pleasure,  and  it  was 
cause  it  is  illegal;  it  may  incur  a particular  penalty,  impossible  that  any  cause,  where  the  court  bent  its 
because  it  is  to  a certain  extent  criminal,  but  it  {force,  could  ever  be  carried  against  it.”  If  the 
will  not  therefore  amount  to  a forfeiture — the  gentleman  wishes  to  know  how  the  pleasure  of  the 
extreme  punishment  for  extreme  offence.  What,  crown  was  signified  in  the  instance  referred  to,  he 

then,  I repeat,  is  such  a violation?  In  the  first) may  find  it  in  the  book  he  has  used,  at  page , 

place,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  charter  itself,  (Sec.  | to  the  following  effect:  “Memorandum.  That 

7,23)  that  it  must  bean  offence  of  the  corporation.  j when  the  demurrer  in  this  case  was  joined,  viz. 
The  acts  or  defaults  of  officers,  servants,  or  agents,  Mich.  Term,  34  Car.  2.  Mr  Serjeant  Pemberton  was 
do  not  necessarily  work  a forfeiture.  Neither  is  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench.  But,  before 
it  to  be  supposed  that  error,  mistake,  or  even  every  Hilary  Term,  that  it  came  to  be  argued,  he  iuas 
species  of  misconduct  will  cause  a forfeiture.  It  [ removed,  and  made  chief  justice  of  the  common 
can  only  be  by  such  departure  from,  or  neglect, ; bench,  and  sir  Edward  Saunders,  -who  had  been 
or,  if  you  please,  violation  of,  the  fundamental  and  ! counsel  for  the  king  in  draicing  and  advising  the 
vital  laws  of  its  organization,  as  incapacitates  the  \pleadmgs,  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  king’s 
corporation  to  perform  its  duty,  or  does  of  itself  bench.”  The  bloody  Jefferies  was  the  next  chief 
determine  its  existence.  These  offences,  if  they  {justice.  Does  any  gentleman  still  think  this  a 
are  so  to  be  termed,  can  be  reached  or  redressed  I precedent  to  be  offered  to  our  imitation  ? I will 
by  no  other  means.  If,  for  instance,  an  election  [then  beg  leave  to  tell  him  further,  that  this  decision 
bad  not  been  held  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  hook  place  in  the  very  year  whose  annals  are  stained 
8th  section,  without  the  saving  provision  of  that  with  the  blood  ofKusseii  and  of  Sidney.  It  is  one 
section,  there  could  have  been  no  election  at  all,  of  the  dark  and  atrocious  offences  committed  by 
and,  fi>r  want  of  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  its  [a  dependent  and  corrupted  judiciary,  under  the 
organization,  the  corporation  would  have  ceased  forms  of  justice,  at  the  instigation  of  the  crown. 


to  exist.  The  charter  itself  has  made  the  distinc- 
tion. In  the  ninth  article  of  the  eleventh  section 
the  corporation  is  expressly  prohibited  from  deal- 
ing, except  in  certain  enumerated  articles,  and 
among  them  is  public  debt.  In  the  tenth  article. 


which  history  has  long  since  consigned  to  distin- 
guished infamy.  It  is  one  of  a series  of  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  acts  that,  rousing  the  spirit  of  a 
brave  and  injured  people,  finally  expelled  the 
Stuarts  from  the  throne  of  England,  and  caused 


it  is  prohibited  from  making  loans  to  the  Uni  ed  the  revolution  of  1688  The  corporation  of  Lon- 
Slates,  or  to  particular  states,  beyond  a limited  j don  was  of  course  condemned,  and  the  king  availed 
amount.  It  would  violate  the  charter  if  it  were  io  | himself  of  the  decision  to  grant  a new  charter, 
offend  against  either  of  these  articles.  What  then  ? which  he  took  care  to  adopt  to  his  own  views,  of 
Is  the  charter  forfered?  No:  The  twelfth  and  repressing  the  spirit  of  London,  and  curtailing  its 

thirteenth  sections  establish  the  sanction  for  these  Liberties.  All  the  corporations  of  E igland — all, 
prohibitions,  by  providing  specific  penalties  to  he  igilty  or  innocent,  convinced  that  if  t e most  power- 
inflicted,  not  upon  the  corporation,  but  upon  the  ful  body  of  the  kingdom  had  sunk  under  a contest 
individual  transgressors.  In  the  seventeenth  sec-jwitli  a corrupted  judiciary,  executing  the  arbitrary 
lion,  also,  the  penalties  are  denounced  for  refusing!  wishes  of  the  crown,  resistance  on  their  part  would 
to  pay  specie.  ' j be  vain,  came  in,  surrendered  their  charters,  the 

To  sustain  the  contrary  doctrine,  the  gentleman  | security  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  accepted 
from  V irginia  has  quoted  and  relied  upon  the ! such  new  charters  as  the  crown  would  condescend 
famous  proceeding,  by  quo  warranto,  against  the  j t o give,  paying  for  the  privilege  of  being  robbed 
city  of  London,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  2d.  It' of  theif  rights,  such  sums  of  money  %s  the  crown 
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thought  proper  to  exact.  The  revolution  gave 
independence  to  the  judges.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  government  that  succeeded,  was  to  declare 
this  decision  illegal  and  void,  (2  W.  & M.  s.  1, 
c.  8.)  By  the  judiciary  it  was  never  respected — 
but,  in  all  questions  afterwards  arising,  the  old 
charter  was  considered  as  having  always  continued 
in  force.  What  is  the  language  of  modern  and 
sound  authority  in  England?  “A  judgment  of 
ouster  against  mayor  and  aldermen,  does  not 
dissolve  a corporation.  God  forbid,  says  an  Eng 
lish  judge,  that  the  rights  of  the  innocent  should 
be  lost  and  destroyed  by  the  offence  of  individuals. 
When  a corporation  exists,  capable  of  discharging 
its  functions,  the  crown  cannot  obtrude  a new  char- 
ter upon  them.”  Thus  repudiated  and  reprobated 
in  England — thus  condemned  by  its  history,  as  well 
as  by  its  association,  are  we  to  adopt  this  precedent  ? 
The  violation  of  charters  has  ever  been  deemed  an 
enormous  grievance.  It  was  one  of  our  complaints 
against  England,  and  thought  worthy  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  declaration  of  independence, 
where  it  9tands  enumerated  among  the  solemn 
Causes  that  led  to  the  separation. 

I would  beg  leave  to  add  further,  before  I 
examine  the  particular  offences  imputed,  that, 
where  a violation  has  taken  place,  I cannot  con- 
ceive that  it  will  work  a forfeiture,  if  there  be  a 
specific  remedy,  redress,  or  penalty.  A forfeiture  in 
that  case  is  unnecessary. 

I shall  touch  very  briefly  upon  the  several  im- 
puted offences  contained  in  the  report,  not  only 
because  I have  already  trespassed  too  long,  but 
because  the  principles  I have  submitted  go  far  to 
settle  them,  and  also  because  they  have  already 
been  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered  by  a member 
of  the  committee,  (Mr.  Lowndes.) 

The  first  of  these  charges  relates  to  the  two  mil- 
lions of  public  debt  purchased  by  the  bank  for  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund.  I think  it  clear 
that,  in  the  question  with  the  treasury,  the  bank' 
was  in  the  right,  and  the  obvious  mode  of  correct- 
ing the  error  that  has  occurred,  would  be  to  pay 
to  the  bank  the  $54,000  lost  by  passing  the  stock 
to  the  commissioners  at  par.  But  no  one,  I think, 
after  a moment’s  reflection,  can  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  charter,  and 
every  one  will  admit  that,  if  there  had  been,  the 
government  could  not  complain,  having  been  a 
party,  with  full  knowledge,  to  the  transaction,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  benefit  of  it.  The  object  of  the 
charter  was  to  prevent  the  bank  from  purchasing 
to  keep,  or  to  sell,  that  is  to  say,  purchasing  for 
its  own  use.  It  purchased,  in  this  instance,  for 
the  treasury;  it  passed  the  stock  immediately  to 
the  commissioners,  and  all  the  peculiarity  of  the 
case  consists  in  the  single  circumitance,  that  it 
received  from  the  government  54,000  less  than  it 
paid.  It  is  needless  to  spend  time  on  this  item, 
for  if  there  had  been  a violation,  there  is  a remedy 
for  it  by  the  charter,  to  be  enforced  under  the  char- 
ter, and  not  by  destroying  the  charter. 

The  second  imputed  violation  is  what  relates  to 
the  non-payment  of  the  coin  part  of  the  second  { 
instalment.  There  is  some  apparent  confusion  up- 
on this  subject  in  the  report;  and  there  is  one  plain 
mistake  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts 
accurately,  before  we  attempt  to  reason  upon  them. 
In  page  7 of  the  report,  it  is  stated,  “that  the 
‘ amount  of  specie  in  the  bank  in  February,  1817, 

* was  $1,724,109;  324,000  more  than  the  coin  part 
4 of  the  first  instalment,  and  which  may  fairly  be 
‘ presumed  to  have  been  received  for  the  second 

* instalment.”  The  inference  is,  that  only  $324,000 


i in  coin  had  been  received  for  the  second  instalment. 
This  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  statement 
in  page  6.  The  committee  there  say,  “the  loans 

* were  to  be  confined  to  aid  the  payment  of  the 

* coin  part  of  the  second  instalment,  on  the  shares 
‘ which  had  been  subscribed  at  the  places  where 
‘offices  were  then  in  operation — New-Y  >rk,  Bos- 

* ton,  and  Baltimore.”  They  then  add,  that  the 
total  amount  of  these  loans,  at  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  was  $338,250;  that  at  New-York  and 
Boston  they  were  “to  a very  trifling  amount  if  any” 
and  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  union,  the  coin  part 
of  the  instalment  was  paid  in  coin.  This  view  of 
the  committee  would  prove,  that  all  the  coin  part 
of  the  second  instalment  had  been  paid  in  coin, 
excepting  about  $338,250.  We  have,  however,  the 
clearest  proof  of  the  real  state  of  the  fact  in  table 
Y,  among  the  documents. 

It  appears  from  that  table,  that,  in  February,  1817, 
there  were  i»  the  vaults  of  the  bank  in  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  New-York,  and  Baltimore,  in  specie,  exactly 
what  the  committee  state — $1,724,109  06 

But,  there  were  at  the  same  time 
due  from  the  commissioners  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions,  8,559,764  95, 
the  coin  part  of  which  must  have 
been  received  in  coin,  and  would  be 
rather  more  than 

Making  together. 

The  total  amount  in  coin,  required 
for  the  second  and  third  instalment, 
was 


So  that  the  total  deficiency  arising 
from  discounts  at  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, New-York  and  Baltimore,  did 
not  exceed 

Of  which  there  were  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  338,250. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  amount 
than  seems  to  have  been  supposed;  that  it  could 
not  have  occasioned  the  necessity  of  importation 
“to  supply  the  deficiency  the  evasion  had  occasion- 
ed;” that  it  could  not  have  injured  the  punctual 
stockholders,  nor  materially  affected  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bank.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  I think, 
be  assumed  as  probable,  that  the  mere  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  this  accommodation  might  be 
obtained  kept  down  the  pwceof  specie,  and  really 
benefitted  the  stockholders,  as  well  as  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

But,  small  as  it  is,  there  is  a much  stronger 
ground  of  justification.  I allude  not  now  to  the 
circumstance  that  an  enquiry  was  instituted  by 
congress  at  the  time  of  these  transactions,  and  they 
not  only  escaped  censure,  but  appeared  to  be  ap- 
proved. That  would,  and  ought  to  be,  an  answer 
here— for  congress  might  then,  by  interposing, 
1 have  arrested  the  proceeding.  But  the  necessity 
which  then  jdslified  it  in  the  sight  of  congress  still 
affords  it  a justification.  The  bank  was  bound  to 
go  into  operation  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  1817.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  government, 
founded  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  public,  that  it 
should  commence  much  sooner;  and,  yielding  to 
that  wish,  it  did  commence,  before  the  second 
instalment  was  payable.  What  were  its  opera- 
tions ? Receiving  deposites,  discounting,  issuing 
paper — each  of  which,  to  a certain  extent,  disabled 
it  to  enforcethe  precise  literal  terms  of  subscription. 
They  could  not  refuse  to  discount  for  a stockholder, 
merely  because  he  was  a stockholder;  they  could 
not  refuse  to  receive  their  own  nptes,  or  checks  up- 


2,000,000 

3,724,109 

4,200,000 

475,991 
is  much  less 
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on  the  bank,  as  equivalent  to  coin.  That  would 
Lave  been  absurd— as  they  were  bound  to  pay  coin  | 
for  them;  and  would,  besides,  have  been  a substan- 1 
tive  violation  of  charter.  They  migh  t have  refused  ; 
the  notes  of  state  banks  yes,  they  might,  but  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ? They  must  j 
have  violated  the  compact  that  had  been  entered  j 
into,  and  thrown  every  thing  into  confusion.  I am  1 
discussing  the  matter  as  if  it  were  established  that 
they  did  receive  the  notes  of  state  banks:  It  does 

;:ot  appear  whether  they  did  or  not.  And,  after 
all,  what  harm  has  been  rionp  ? Is  the  bank  in  a 
worse  condition,  or  the  public  injured  ? It  cannot 
be  pretended. 

The  third  item  of  complaint  is  too  small,  in  itself, 
to  merit  much  attention.  It  appears,  (documents, 
page  114)  that  dividends  to  the  amount  of  1460 
dollars  were  paid  to  four  stockholders,  who  had 
been  in  default  when  the  dividends  were  declared. 
There  is  an  unintentional  ambiguity  in  the  mode 
of  stating  the  charge,  in  the  report,  which  might 
induce  a belief  that  the  instalment  had  not  been 
p*id  at  the  time  of  paying  the  dividend.  From 
the  documents  it  will  be  seen  that  the  instalment 
V vng  paid,  and  that  interest  was  charged  upon  it 
from  ;he  time  when  it  became  payable.  The  utmost 
loss  that  could  have  been  incurred,  would  have 
been  the  difference  between  4 per  cent,  and  3 per 
cent,  for  six  months;  equal  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much; 
for  the  interest  was  probably  charged  up  to  the 
time  of  paying  the  dividend,  which  was  more  than 
six  months.  Whether  these  payments  were  made  i 
by  mistake,  or  whether  there  were  any  peculiar} 
circumstances  to  justify  them,  does  not  seem  to 
have  oeen  enquired  into,  and  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Hut  every  one  must  be  satisfied,  that,  whether  the 
payment  was  intentional,  or  whether  it  was  by  mis- 
take— whether  it  was  right,  or  whether  i:  was  wrong 
— the  consequences  cannot  extend  beyond  those 
who  were  concerned  in  it.  The  money  might,  per- 
haps, be  recovered  back,  or  the  officer  be  charged 
with  it  as  a wrongful  payment.  It  can  never  foi  feit 
the  charter. 

The  only  remaining  article  is  that  which  regards 
the  elections— particularly  the  first.  This  charge 

is,  in  substance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
voles  were  received  which  the  committee  believe 
to  have  been  illegal,  and  ’hat  the  judges  of  the 
ejection,  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  bark, 
“perfectly  well  knew  the  facts,”  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  made  them  illegal.  As 
there  were  no  directors  till  after  the  first  "lection, 

I do  not  spe  how  they  can  be  implicated  in  the 
charge,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  that  election 
Tut,  waiving  that,  and  waiving  too  the  enquiry 
whether  the  judges  had  any  right  to  refuse  the 
votes,  (a  very  doubtful  matter,  to  say  the  least  of 

it, )  let  us  examine  the  matter  a little  more  closely, 
with  a view,  not  to  its  foundation  in  fact,  but  to 
its  legal  results.  I have  never  understood,  nor  do 
J believe,  that  any  number  of  illpgal  votes  will 
make  an  election  void.  There  are  circumstances 
that  will  undoubtedly  avoid  an  election.  If  an 
armed  force,  of  soldiers  or  others,  were  to  surround 
the  polls,  and  by  violence,  or  the  menace  of  vio 
lence,  prevent  the  electors  from  voting,  or  other- 
wise interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
franchise,  the  election  ought  to  beheld  void.  Rut 
the  mere  circumstance  of  illegal  votes  being  re- 
ceived, is  of  no  importance,  unless  the  election  is 
contested.  And  what  is  hen  the  rule  * The  chair 
man  of  the  committee  of  elections  will  answer  that 
question.  Where  the  election  is  by  ballot,  the  I 
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illegal  votes  are  all  deducted  from  the  majoii  y. 
Suppose  there  is  still  a majority,  is  the  election 
void  ? No:  The  highest  on  the  return  is  the  per- 
son elected.  Suppose  there  was  no  opposing 
candidate,  is  the  election  questionable  ? 1 believe 

we  have  never  heard  of  such  a thing.  Again,  sir: 
Suppose  the  election  not  to  be  contested — the  re- 
turned member  takes  his  seat,  and  holds  it  till  his 
term  of  service  has  expired.  Is  his  right  after- 
wards questionable,  or  the  validity  of  the  acts  lie 
lias  done  ? 1 have  ajver so  understood  it.  These 

are  the  ordinary  rules  applicable  to  such  cases. 
Now  do  they  apply  here  ? Illegal  votes,  it  is  said, 
were  received.  Was  there  any  opposition,  or  were 
all  the  votes,  legal  and  illegal,  given  for  the  s^me 
ticket?  Was  the  election  contested?  H;«s  not 
the  time  for  contesting  it  gone  by  ? Supposing  it 
still  open  to  contest — can  any  one  inform  us  how 
many  legal  and  how  many  illegal  votes  were  given, 
or  what  would  be  the  state  of  the  poll  if  the  illegal 
votes  were  deducted  from  the  majority  ? These 
are  matters  necessary  to  be  ascertained  in  the  fir  st 
instance;  and  until  they  are  ascertained,  at  all 
events,  the  election  is  good,  and  the  acts  done  un- 
der it  valid.  Even  where  an  election  is  contested, 
the  returned  candidate  takes  his  seat,  and  holds 
it,  with  all  its  rights,  voting  and  acting  with  others, 
until  the  contest  is  decided.  Rut  again:  Was  it 

ever  heard  that  the  mere  fact  of  receiving  illegal 
votes  at  the  election  of  corpora  ion  officers,  was  a 
forfeiture  of  the  charter?  Every  corporation  in 
the  United  States  might  tremble  if  that  were  ’he 
law.  No:  You  may  invalidate  the  election  before 

the  proper  tribunal — you  may  set  it  aside.  The 
judiciary  may  enquire  into  i — may  expel  those 
who  have  been  introduced  by  illegal  means — may 
introduce  those  who  have  been  by  illegal  means 
kept  out.  These  are  the  appropriate  and  all  suffi- 
cient remedies,  which  we  have  frequently  seen 
employed,  and  employed  with  effect.  They  apply 
directly  to  the  evil  where  it  is  found — correct  that 
evil — but  leave  the  innocent  corporation,  and  the 
innocent  corporators,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  which  these  remedies  are  intended  to  pre- 
serve, and  not  to  destroy. 

I had  intended  to  have  noticed  the  propositions 
brought  forward  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
It  would  be  unpardonable  to  consume  more  of  the 
time  of  tl»e  house.  A single  remark  upon  them 
and  I have  done.  Among  those  propositions  there 
are  several  that  would  be  highly  advantageous  io 
the  bulk.  If  they  were  offered  to  its  free  ac- 
ceptance, perhaps  they  would  be  accepted.  Rut, 
under  the  threat  of  a scire  facias,  they  ought  not 
to  receive  a moment’s  consideration. 

Mr.  Pinball  again  rose.  He  was(hesaid1  sensi- 
ble of  the  attention  with  which  ‘he  house  had  al- 
ready indulged  him  in  this  debate.  He  would 
therefore  consume  but  a little  more  of  its  time,  m 
replying  to  some  of  the  grounds  which  had  been 
occupi-d  with  so  much  skill  and  address  by  gentle- 
men who  opposed  the  resolution  lor  the  repeal  of 
the  bank  charter.  The  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr. 
Sergeant,)  who  had  displayed  so  much  ability  on 
this  occasion,  bad  been  unable  to  discover  aiq  fault, 
not  even  the  most  venial  sin,  in  the  bank;  on  the 
contrary,  they  find  it  covered  with  virtues  and  per- 
fection, and  occupying  a station  almost  super  hu- 
man The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had 
yielded  his  applause  to  the  bank,  for  iis  disin- 
terested geneivsiiy  in  aiding  the  credit  of  the  sia.e 
banks;  as  an  instance  of  which,  the  gentleman  had 
quoted  the  agreement  of  the  31st.  .Jauuarv,  1817, 
T ' 
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with  the  receiving  banks,  when  he  imagines  the 
interest  of  the  institution  would  have  dictated  a 
refusal  of  that  agreement,  whereby  the  notes  of 
the  .state  banks  would  have  been  refused  at  the 
treasury,  and  discredited  by  the  public:  so  that 
the  national  bank  would  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  confidence  and  business  of  the  country. — 
Now,  said  Mr.  P.  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  after 
the  receipt  of  the  first  instahnen  , the  b .nk  found 
itself  the  owner  of  only  J,800  COO  dollars  in  specie, 
and  that  a secret  understanding  subsisted  between 
the  directors  and  s ockholders,  thereby  the  subse- 
quent specie  instalments  were  to  be  evaded.  Whilst 
I admit,  that,  if  the  credit  of  the  state  banks  could 
have  been  totally  destroyed,  the  country  would  have 
been  forced  to  turn  its  confidence  and  address  its 
business  to  the  national  bank,  I insist  that  the  bank 
Was  not, in  a condition  to  respond  to  the  confidence 
or  business  of  the  country.  It  would,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  currency  of  state  paper,  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  necessity  of  emanating  its  notes  to 
supply  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  banishment  of 
state  paper:  and  to  have  ventured  on  that  measure 
as  suddenly  as  the  crisis  would  have  required,  must 
have  insured  certain  ruin,  as  it  could  not  have  com- 
manded the  specie  to  redeem  such  abundant  issues, 
which  would,  howeycr,  have  been  speedily  returned 
to  it  for  specie,  by  the  numerous  state  banks,  that 
must  and  would  have  combined  against  their  com 
mon  enemy. 

Had  the  bank  divided  and  distributed  all  the 
specie  it  possessed,  at  an  early  period  after  its  com- 
mencement, among  its  fifteen  brandies,  and  issued 
its  paper  in  the  quantities  requisite  to  supply  a 
currency,  a few  weeks,  or  indeed  days,  would  have 
emptied  the  vault  of  its  last  dollar,  or  obliged  it 
to  withhold  the  payment  of  specie,  and  thereby 
reduced  its  credit  to  the  level  of  the  state  banks 
Why,  then,  is  the  bank  applauded  for  its  forbear- 
ance of  a rigor  to  which  it  never  dared  to  resort, 
or  praised  for  a moderation  to  which  it  was  confined 
by  its  own  delinquency  and  weakness?  To  the 
charge  that  the  bank  had  resorted  to  usurious  prac- 
tices, in  loaning  post  notes  payable  at  60  days,  at 
an  interest,  as  although  the  money  had  been  im- 
mediately advanced,  when  in  fact  it  would  never 
be  advanced  by  the  bank,  as  the  borrow  er’s  notes 
would  be  payable  as  soon  as  the  post  notes,  and 
that  -there  was  no  authority  to  suppress  such  extor- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  replies, 
showing  the  great  convenience  of  post  notes  for 
transmission  by  mail,  in  lieu  of  specie,  and  the  se- 
curity they  afforded  against  losses,  as  they  were 
not  payable  to  bearer.  But  I ask,  whether  this 
answer  should  be  urged  ? The  bank,  on  the  loan 
of  silver  dollars,  should  only  be  entitled  to  the 
same  interest  to  which  others  are  entitled.  Post 
notes  are  more  convenient  than  dollars;  and  if,  on 
account  of  that  convenience,  the  bank  maj  receive 
more  than  legal  interest,  it  may  also  receive  more 
than  legal  interest  on  loans  of  its  own  ordinary 
bank  bills,  for  they,  too,  are  more  convenient  for 
transmission  than  silver.— [Here  Mr.  Lowndes  ex- 
plained, stating  that  his  observations  had  been  ap- ' 
piicable  to  the  resolution  of  the  directors  of  the 
30th  January,  1817,  which  only  seemed  to  authorise 
the  advance  of  post  notes  at  60  days,  when  pay- 
able at  a puce  other  than  that  at  which  they  were 
issued.]  1 am  apprised,  said  Mr.  P.  of  the  distinc- 
tion, in  this  respect,  between  post  note's  payable 
where  issued,  or  at  a different  place;  and  that  on 
the  latter  an  additional  sum  may  be  required  by 
the  bank,  equal  to  the  premium  on  exchange.  But 
I do  not  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  South 


Carolina,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  bank  resolu 
tion  of  the  30th  January,  1817,  nor  will  I criticise 
that  resolution  to  find  its  literal  import,  for  the 
same  bank  that  made  the  resolution  bad,  or  at  least 
assumed,  the  right  to  interpret  its  own  resolution, 
and,  as  appears  by  the  report,  did  issue  post  notes 
payable  at  the  place  where  issued,  and  on  these 
post  notes  did  receive  an  unjust  and  unlawful  gain. 
The  gentleman  has  not  denied,  that  the  post  note 
of  20,000  dollars,  at  60  days,  the  loan  of  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  report,  was  payable  at  the  place 
where  issued.  But,  suffer  me  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, s construction  of  the  bank  resolution  of  30  h 
January,  1817,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  only  warranted 
the  issuing  of  post  notes  payable  at  different  places 
than  where  issued,  and  mark  the  consequences. 
Then,  as  we  know  that  such  notes,  payable  at  the 
place  of  issuing,  were  loaned,  there  was  either 
some  oiber  resolution  to  warrant  these  loans,  or 
there  was  not.  If  there  was  another  resolution  to 
warrant  these  loans,  that  other  resolution  subjects 
the  bank  to  every  criminal  imputation  that  it  would 
have  been  subjected  to  in  case  the  resolution  of 
the  . 30th  January,  1817,  had  authorised  the  same 
unlawful  loans-.  But  if  there  was  no  other  resolu- 
tion to  authorise  such  loans,  yet  as  we  know  the 
ioans  were  made,  the  bank  incurred  a still  greater 
turpitude  by  resorting  to  an  illicit  practice,  and 
adroitly  omitting  to  spread  any  resolution  or  dis- 
tinct. account  of  it,  on  the  journal  of  its  proceedings; 
hiding  the  transactions  from  the  government,  which 
had  reserved  the  right  of  examining  all  its  transac- 
tions. It  is  possible  I have  not  understood  the  ob- 
ject of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  when 
on  this  head  he  referred  to  the  statement  of  the 
cashier.  That  officer  deposes,  that  post  notes  were 
directed  to  be  issued,  on  application,  at  60  days,  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  discounts , if  required. 
This  certainly  had  a reference,  or  at  least  was  ap- 
plicable, to  post  notes  payable  at  the  same  place; 
they  were  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
discounts,  which  ought  to  have  been  ready  money 
to  the  borrower,  and  would  of  course  afford  unjust 
gain  to  the  bank,  unless  it  had  directed  the  bor- 
rower’s note  to  bear  date  at  the  end  of  the  60  days, 
when  the  post  note  would  be  equal  to  cash,  which 
direction  the  bank  never  gave. 

The  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  has 
shewn  us  the  22d  and  23d  sections  of  the  act  of 
incorporation.  By  the  22d  section,  in  case  the 
bank  did  not  commence  operations  by  April,  1817, 
congress  were  authorised,  within  twelve  months, 
to  declare  the  charter  void.  But,  this  section 
certainly  does  not  prove  that  congress  can  under 
no  other  circumstances  repeal  the  law.  It  was' 
inserted  as  a restraint  on  the  bark,  -nd  not  as  a 
limitation  of  legislative  authority.  It  was  a penalty 
denounced  in  terrorem  to  hurry  the  bank  to  its 
duties. 

The  22d  section  designates  the  event  on  which 
congress  may  annul  the  charter;  and  the  23d  section, 
the  circumstances  uuder  which  the  court  may 
annul  it  by  judgment.  But  if  we  have  shewn  tha', 
without  either  of  these  sections,  congress  would 
have  possessed  power  to  repeal  the  act  of  incor- 
poration—that  power  is  not  impaired  by  either 
section;  for  if  either  government  or  an  individual 
having  a right,  is  entitled  to  a remedy  or  certain 
mean  of  justice,  and  thereafter  .a  law  be  made  con- 
ferring a new  remedy,  without  saying  any  thing  of 
his  previous  rights,  the  government  or  individual 
will  have  his  election  to  pursue  the  old  or  new 
remedy,  the  latter  being  considered  as  cumulative. 
This  proposition  is  sufficiently  evident  to  all  pro- 
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fessional  gentlemen.  If,  then,  it  w*re  possible  for 
the  14  h congress  to  make  a law  to  bind  and  govern 
the  15  h congress,  yet  it  has  not  attempted  to  do 
so  by  the  22d  or  23d  sections,  which  the  govern- 
ment may  resort  to  as  a cumulative  remedy  against 
abuses  of  charter,  or  assert  the  prior  and  unimpair- 
ed power  of  repealing  the  law.  A-k  me  why  the 
221  section  was  inserted?  I answer,  to  prompt 
the  bank  to  an  early  operation.  Ask  me  why  the 
231  section,  of  the  scire  facias,  was  enacted  ? 1 

answer,  to  enable  the  courts  to  repeal  the  charter 
But,  do  you  ask  why  then  a power  to  repeal  was 
not  reserved  to  congress  ? The  answer  is  plain. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  give  to  congress  a power  it 
already  possessed.  If  this  congress  dops  not 
possess  the  pow*r  under  the  constitution,  it  can 
not  derive  it  from  the  gift  or  grant  of  the  14th 
congress.  The  gentleman  from  Delaware,  (Mr. 
M’Lane)  opposes  our  power  to  repeal  the  act  of 
incorporation,  by  deductions  from  the  principles 
of  the  common  law,  which  he  alleges  are  applicable 
in  construing  the  charter.  Having  myself  embraced 
a view  of  this  question,  which  places  me  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  gentleman,  it  is  not  my  province  to 
warn  him  of  the  strong  force  he  must  contend  with 
here,  in  supporting  his  negative  proposition  or. 
common  law  principles  only.  There  are  many  gen 
tlemen  on  the  flo..r  who  think  with  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Johnson)  that  there  is  no  common  law  ap- 
pending to  the  federal  government,  on  the  ground 
that  the  common  law  being  different  in  different 
states,  is  not  sufficiently  uniform  for  adoption  by 
the  general  government,  which,  extending  itself 
over  all  the  states,  finds  no  common  law  com- 
mensurate with  its  surface.  Although  I disap 
prove  of  this  doctrine,  I shall  not  discuss  it,  as  it 
is  believed  that  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  and 
myself  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  common  law:  but  I cannot  avoid  the 
remark  of  the  peculiar  applicability  of  the  reasons 
for  negativing  the  common  lav/,  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  charter;  for  if  the  extension  of  any 
measure  of  the  national  government  into  several 
states  annuls  the  force  of  the  common  law  as  to 
that  measure,  because  the  common  law,  being  dif- 
ferent i i the  respective  states,  would  be  productive 
of  conflicting  constructions  of  the  same  public 
measure,  how  can  the  common  law  have  any  ap- 
plication to  this  charter,  which  is  made  to  exist  in 
every  state  of  the  union  ? If  this  he  so,  the  gentle 
man  will  find  himself  opposed  by  all  who  deny  the 
common  law.  But  the  gentleman  is  incorrect  in 
his  common  law  argument,  and,  therefore,  ough' 
not  to  have  the  support  of  those  who  subscribe  to 
the  force  of  that  law.  He  admits  that  every  cor 
poration  must  be  subject  to  some  visitatorial  au- 
thority, and  that  congress  is  the  visitor  of  this 
bank,  as  the  king,  through  the  king’s  bench,  or 
parliament,  is  of  civil  corporations  in  England 
[Mr.  M’Lane  explained.  He  had  argued  that,  if 
congress  had  the  visitatorial  power,  it  would  not 
follow  that  it  could  not  destroy  the  corporation, 
but  ^‘e  not  Admitted  that  congress  had  the 
visitatorial  power,  and  he  doubted  whe’her  it  could 
be  sai  l to  possess  it.]  I had  mistaken  the  gentle 
man,  continued  Mr  P.  and  accepting  Ids  meaning 
as  now  explained,  his  error  remain-:  he  contended 
that  the  visitatorial  authority  could  only  punish 
or  correct  abuses  of  corporations,  and  could  not 
destroy  them;  and  instanced  the  king’s  bench, 
which  was  the  visitor  of  lay  corporations,  and  yet 
could  not  destroy  them.  The  king’s  bench,  how 
ever,  can  and  frequently  does,  for  sufficient  cause, 
destroy  as  well  as  correct  corporate  bodio$.  It  cor- 


rects by  mandamus,  and  destroys  by  quo  warvanto. 
If,  then,  congress  has  the  visitatorial  power  over 
the  bank,  it  may,  for  sufficient  cause,  repeal  ihe  law 
of  incorporation — and  that  congress  isthevisito:  I 
am  convinced  by  considerations  which  I had  the 
honor  to  submit  on  Thursday. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  sustains  & 
two-fold  caoacitv  in  i's  relations  to  the  bimk  cor- 
poration:— first,  the  government  is  a copartner  in 
trade,  with  the  other  subscribers,  and  the  owner 
of  70,000  shares  of  the  capital  stock;  and  if  it 
stood  only  in  the  relation  of  partner,  would  be 
legally  as  well  as  morally  subject  to  municipal  law 
equally  with  the  other  stockholders.  But  secondly, 
the  government  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  cannot 
be  subjected  ag  i st  its  will  to  municipal  law;  for 
municipal  law  is  subject  to  it,  and  enacted,  repeal- 
ed or  modified  by  it.  The  fr  quency  of  forensic 
debate  on  the  constitutionality  of  state  laws,  pre- 
p ires  the  minds  of  gentlemen  for  the  admission  of 
an  erroneous  principle  as  regards  this  government 
— for,  whilst  the  constitution  expressly  prohibits 
any  state  from  the  passage  of  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  it  imposes  no  such  inhibition 
or.  congress.  Adam  Smith,  or  some  other  popular 
writer,  informs  us  that  one  of  the  petty  sovereigns 
of  Italy  entered  a partnership  with  » dew  to  keep 
a wine  cellar,  and  for  a division  of  profits,  &c  Had 
die  sovereign  refused,  on  closing  the  concern,  to 
account  according  to  municipal  law,  all  would 
excl'.im  at  the  injustice,  but  no  one  would  doubt 
his  power,  or  give  the  Jew  a rlrrht  to  control  him 
by  municipal  force,  which  woul'fbe  in  that  instance 
to  convert  the  Jew  into  the  sovereign. 

Now,  ir,  there  is  something  oppressive;  some- 
thing painful,  cruel,  and  almost  horrid,  in  the  very 
idea  of  a government  being  a partner  in  trade,  and 
at  the  same  time  legally  exempt  from  the  rules  of 
municipal  justice,  which  usually  governs  such  con- 
cerns: nor  can  you  be  relieved  from  this  disagree- 
able idea  by  seeking  to  subject  sovereignty  to  the 
physical  and  legal  force  of  municipal  law,  because 
it  would  then  cease  to  be  sovereign.  Even  vet 
some  oppressive  wrong  seems  to  haunt  the  ques- 
tion, or  the  subject,  in  which  the  question  originates; 
it  is  the  last.  It  is  wrong,  radically  wrong  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  government  should  combine 
in  partnerships  of  trade  with  its  subjects  or  citi- 
zens, inasmuch  as  the  relations  of  such  concern 
are  controlled  bv  laws,  to  which  the  sovereign  is 
not  subject.  The  government  is  a partner  in  trade, 
may  look  to  distant  and  enormous  speculations,  and 
in  its  sovereign  capacity  ena^t  laws  to  secure  the 
result  of  such  views,  and  proving  too  mighty  for 
all  competitors,  and  having  enriched  the  trading 
company,  finds  no  power  on  earfh  of  sufficient 
ability  to  enforce  justice  against  it  on  a settlement 
of  the  partnership.  My  views  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  must  not  be  misconstrued.  1 insist  that 
the  legislative  power  may  repeal  as  well  as  make 
all  laws,  including  laws  of  incorporation  And  the 
objection  that  such  a power  is  susceptible  of  abuse 
or  perversion  is  untenable,  for  that  would  operate 
to  shew  that  there  was  no  legal,  civil  or  politi- 
cal capacities,  whether  legislative,  executive 
judicial,  as  any  of  them  may  be  perverted.  But, 
having  acquired  or  derived  a legal  and  proper 
power  or  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter.  T 
then  will  meet  gentlemen  in  a concurrence,  that 
we  are  bound  by  the  precepts  of  justice  and 
morality  in  the  exercise  of  our  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion. The  imprudence  of  creating  or  subscribing 
to  the  corporation  has  no  weight  with  me;  for  in 
the  exercise  of  our  legitimate  powers,  we  should 
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not  by  compulsion,  but  of  choice,  be  governed  by 
the  same  rules  of  justice  as  individuals.  The  bank 
charter,  if  a contract,  was  entered  into  freely  on 
the  part  of  government;  and  thereby  imposed  a 
moral  obligation,  to  which  government  will  adhere, 
'whilst  that  obligation  remains.  But,  when  the 
Conditions  of  the  incorporating  law  are  forfeited, 
and  its  fundamentals  violated,  by  the  party  now  de- 
manding a performance,  as  has  been  done  with  re- 
spect to  this  charter,  I say  the  moral  obligation  has 
ceased  >o  exist. 

Gentlemen  speak  of  our  destitution  of  power  to 
repeal  the  a-'t,  alleging  tha'  it  is  a contract;  and 
vet  they  are  willing  to  pass  a law  so  to  modify  the 
charter  as  to  prevent  future  abuses:  but  if  we  are 
vet  bound  by  it  as  a contract,  it  cannot  be  modified 
by  congress.  How  can  congress,  (if  these  gentle- 
men reason  correctly,)  being  but  one  party,  modify 
ts  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party  ? 

The  gentlemen  from  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania, 
(Messrs.  M’Lane  and  Sergeant,)  who  are  both 
opposed  to  the  resolution  before  us,  seem  to  con- 
cur, and  yet  conflict  most  strangely,  with  regard  to 
the  same  source  c4  argument.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  answer  to  my  colleague,  (Mr. 
Tyler,)  travelled  into  the  history  of  the  ancient 
English  decisions  concerning  the  violation  and  for- 
feiture of  charters,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
those  decisions  were  made  in  evil  times,  and  under 
the  influence  of  corrupt  motives.  The  gentleman 
from  Delaware,  speaking  also  in  opposition  to  our 
resolution,  produced  and  read  a modern  elementary 
law  book,  which  he  affirmed  contained  correct  prin 
ciples,  and  supported  his  position.  Yet,  sir,  the 
doctrine,  with  regard  to  corporations,  found  in  the 
modern  book  of  my  friend  from  Delaware,  and 
so  highly  extoled  by  him,  consists  of  the  same 
identical  principles  of  the  old  English  decisions, 
condemned  as  wicked  and  corrupt  by  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  Not  only  so,  but  the  old  reports 
which  are  so  corrupt  and  detestable,  in  the  eyes 
of  our  opponents,  are  quoted  by  the  modern  writer 
whom  they  applaud,  as  the  authority  on  which  he 
advances  the  very  doctrine  of  corporations  on  which 
they  seem  to  rely. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  quotes  a num- 
ber of  circumstances  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  king’s  bench,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  2d,  which  virtually  revoked  the  char- 
ter of  incorporation  of  the  city  of  London,  was 
obtained  by  political  intrigue,  and  to  serve  the 
king,  who  wanted  money,  ar.d  could  get  it  for  a 
new  city  charter,  in  case  the  old  one  was  revoked. 
I am  unwilling  and  vexed  to  find  such  imputations 
cast  on  Pie  ancient  common  law  tribunals  of  our 
ancestors.  Such  charges  are  not  proved  or  probable. 
But,  let  the  decision,  and  the  report  of  the  case, 
which  is  now  in  this  house,  speak  for  themselves. 
The  charter  empowered  the  corporation  of  the  city 
only  to  make  bye-laws,  rules,  &c.  for  the  govern- 
ment of  itself,  its  officers,  and  its  citizens;  but  the 
corporation  usurped,  and  exercised  the  power  of 
imposing  taxes  on  all  the  subjects  of  England,  and 
indeed  o*  aliens  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  who  should  visit  the  city;  in  truth,  the 
corporation  thereby  usurped  sovereign  authority, 
claiming,  and  actually  enforcing,  a power  which 
could  only  be  exercised  by  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment. Yet,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
thinks  this  circumstance  so  trivial  as  to  be  almost 
innocent,  and  is  so  astonished  at  the  decision  of 
its  being  a violation  of  charter,  that  he  can  only 
account  for  it  by  the  imputation  of  intrigue  and 
corruption  to  the  English  government  and  judges. 


The  gentleman  has  informed  us  that  king  Charles 
the  2d  wanted  and  received  money  for  a new  char- 
ter of  incorporation  of  the  city.  A’ul  did  the  king 
receive  money  for  a charter  ? And  was  this  an 
evidence  of  corruption  ? Let  the  question  be 
answered.  The  king  received  money  for  charter  ! 
and  his  conduct  in  this,  it  seems,  we  abominate. 
Now,  sir,  you  may  define,  turn,  examine,  and  re- 
examine this  money,  this  price  of  the  charter,  as 
you  please,  and  you  will  find  that  it  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a bonus , the  very  thing  of  which 
I had  the  honor  to  speak  when  addressing  you  on 
Thursday,  and  only  differs  from  the  bonus  the 
speculators  of  the  United  States*  bank  offered  <md 
paid  to  this  government  in  this,  tltat  this  govern- 
ment agreed  to  receive  a million  and  an  half  of 
dollars,  as  the  price  of  its  charter — whereas  the 
king  was  more  moderate,  and  received  a les3  sum 
for  his  charter.  Then,  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
selling  chartered  privileges,  exists  notin  the  tiling 
itself,  but  in  the  personages  concerned;  thus,  it 
was  honorable  in  this  government  to  receive  a bonus 
for  a charter,  but  abominable  in  the  English  govern- 
ment to  do  so. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  insists  that  no 
offence  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  can  be  imputed  as  a violation  of 
charter,  inasmuch  as  the  directors  are  not  the 
corporation,  for  the  subscribers  are  the  corpora- 
tion, and  that  the  offence  must  be  by  them  ? But 
how  is  this  ? The  board  of  directors  are  the  au- 
thorised agents  and  representatives  of  the  subscri- 
bers, and  the  subscribers,  like  all  other  men,  are 
accountable  not  only  for  their  own  conduct,  but 
for  the  acts  of  their  agents;  hence,  by  the  gentle- 
man’s own  principles,  the  board  may  violate  the 
charter.  The  board  of  directors  has  the  sole  and 
exclusive  control  of  the  corporation  and  aJl  its  con- 
cerns, and  if  the  corporation  is  not  accountable  for 
their  actions,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a viola- 
tion of  charter — the  constitution  itself  could  in 
no  shape  be  reached,  and  would  consequently  be 
superior  to  all  law,  and  not  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Is  it  possible  that  the  subscri- 
bers must  receive  all  the  advantages  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  board,  and  abide  by  none  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  that  management  ? 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  apprehends 
that  a dissolution  of  the  bank  will  involve  the 
treasury  in  embarrassments.  I acknowledge  the 
treasury  has  fuund  its  operations  in  some  measure 
facilitated  by  the  bank;  but  these  aids  are  not  of 
magnitude,  and  could  be  obtained  from  other 
sources — for  instance:  extend  to  the  receiving 
banks  of  the  states,  (and  some  of  them  are  certainly 
solvent,)  the  advantages  that  have  been  afforded 
to  the  United  States’  bank,  by  leaving  the  public 
moneys  in  their  vaults,  as  a capital  to  deal  with, 
until  wanted  by  the  treasury,  which  would  afford 
a continual  deposite,  and  would  be  what  is  afford- 
ed to  this  bank,  and  those  banks  would  doubtless 
agree  to  pay  the  moneys  in  any  part  of  the  country; 
and,  as  the  receiving  banks  would  be  in  different 
quarters  of  the  union,  it  would  not  be  always  neces- 
sary for  each  of  them  to  pay  money  at  the  most 
remote  points.  Besides  this  advantage  to  the  na- 
tional bank,  government  pays  it  annually  ^350,000, 
the  interest  on  the  ®7, QUO, 000  subscribed  to  it. 
But  this  $>350,000  per  annum,  or  part  of  it,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  refunded,  in  the  shape  ot  the  govern- 
ment bank  dividends;  and  this  government,  discard- 
ing its  own  dignity  and  old  fashioned  simplicity, 
■ tiers  the  counting  house,  and  becomes  a partner 
H 1th  a company  of  money  changers  and  speculator ss 
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to  save  a pern  y to  offset  against  the  small  wastage 
of  transmitting  moneys  from  place  to  place,  within 
its  own  limits  Gentlemen  treat  th;s  important  sub- 
ject as  an  ifftiir  merely  between  the  stockholders 
and  th  treasury,  and  as  if  the  public  were  not  ^o 
complain  whilst  these  other  two  parties  were  con- 
tent. It  should,  !•  wever,  be  remembered  that 
congress,  having  ck.owledged  its  own  rii'ht  to 
grant  bank  charters  for  the  public  good,  granted 
this  charter  to  a few  individuals,  with  many  exclu- 
sive privileges,  and  tied  its  own  hands  fromgrant- 
in.;,  or  shut  the  people’s  mouths  from  a>kmg,  any 
ot;  er  charter,  for  20  yesrs,  on  the  ground  that  this 
ex  lusive  char.er  would  enable  its  possessors  to 
afford  the  coun  r , , as  well  as ’he  treasury,  facilities 
and  co  forts  '.o  which  they  had  before  been  stran- 
gers. And  now,  when  the  people  find  themselves 
disappointed,  and  enquire  of  their  representatives 
for  t 'e  recompeuce  they  were  to  receive  for  the 
grant  of  these  exclusive  privileges,  at  the  expense 
of  their  common  rights,  they  are  to  be  informed 
that  their  importunities  are  idle;  that  they  have  no 
concern  with  the  subject,  and  that  none  are  to 
enquire  cf  it  but  the  treasury  department,  and  the 
stockholders,  bank  directors,  brokers,  See. 

Mr.  SfKKCER,  occupied  the  floor  for  nearly  five 
hours  in  vindication  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sergeant,  Mr.  McLane,  and 
Mr.  Lowndes.  It  is  wholly  impossible  even  to  give 
an  outline  of  Mr.Spencer’s  speech.  He  disputed  the 
ground  of  Mr.Sergeant,  inch  by  inch,  and  left  no  part 
of  the  various  and  complicated  subject  untouched. 
He  declared  it  to  have  been  his  wish  to  amend  the 
charter,  but  since  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the 
bank  rejected  any  attempt  to  modify  it,  he  could  not 
expect  success  in  such  a project,  and  he  was  con- 
strained therefore  to  abandon  all  attempts  of  the 
kind,  as  he  could  not  consistently  with  Jiis  views  of 
the  conduct  of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  consent 
that  it  should  remain  in  its  present  condition  with- 
out correction,  he  was  compelled  to  vote  for  the 
immediate  issuing  of  a scire  facias. 

To  justify  tha4  proceeding  Mr.  S.  went  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  alleged  violations“of  the  charter. 
The  1st  and  3d,  regarding  the  purchase  of  2 millions 
of  public  debt  and  the  payment  of  dividends  to 
stockholders  who  had  not  completed  their  instal- 
ments, he  considered  as  clear  violations;  but  on 
grounds  of  expediency",  he  could  not  for  those  alone 
wish  to  vacate  the  charter.  With  respect  to  the 
2nd  violation,  in  substituting  the  credit  of  stockhol- 
ders for  the  actual  payment  of  coin  and  funded  debt 
in  the  2nd  and  3d  instalments,  and  with  respect  to 
the  4th  violation  in  the  division  of  shares,  he  con- 
tended that  they  were  breaches  of  the  fundamental 
Conditions  of  the  charter,  affecting  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  the  country  and  defeating  the  objects  of  the 
institution  itself;  and  as,  he  urged,  they  were  mani- 
festly made  out  and  established,  he  could  not  en- 
tertain a doubt  but  that  they  would  in  any  court  of 
justice  produce  a forfeiture. 

Mr.  Spencer  stated  that  the  following  subjects  of 
examination  against  the  bank,  had  been  entirely 
overlooked  and  forgotten  by  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  its  advocates.  The  bank  of  the  U.  States 
having  insisted  on  drafts  being  issued  by'  its  western 
offices  upon  those  at  the  eastward,  to  prevent  the 
remittance  of  their  notes;  by  which  the  western 
debts  were  increased,  the  bank  paper  was  swop-  off; 
a vacuum  in  the  circulation  was  produced,  and  the 
state  institutions  were  tempted  and  almost  forced 
to  increase  theirissues  of  paper. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  drafts,  had  not 
keen  nQtic^dj  a reference  ty  the  report  would  ex- 


hibit some  singular  facts  on  that  subject,  where  fa- 
voritism was  manifest. 

The  advice  given  to  the  Charleston  branch  to 
purchase  the  notes  of  the  state  banks  at  a deprecia- 
tion,— it  had  also  been  thought  proper  to  pass  by 
unnoticed. 

The  injustice  of  the  resolutions  authorising  dis- 
counts for  the  2nd  instalment,  as  they  could  neces- 
sarily operate  only  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity, 
and  give  facilities  to  some  stockholders  which 
others  could  not  enjoy, — had  also  been  forgotten. 
Nor  bad  any  allusion  been  made  to  the  falsehood 
contained  in  the  recital  to  the  resolution  of  the  29ih 
August  1817,  which  stated  that  the  local  institutions 
in  New  York,  had  discounted  on  stock  at  120  dol- 
lars per  share — This  had  been  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect. And  as  to  the  pretence  urged  that  it  might 
have  been  done  by  the  insurance  offices,  he  denied 
the  possibility  ofthe  event,  for  he  contended  that 
those  offices  were  restrained  byr  a special  statute 
from  any  discounts.  And  all  the  banks  in  N.  York 
had  explicitly  denied  their  having  made  the  alleg- 
ed discounts. 

The  authority  to  the  president  and  cashier  to 
discount  stock  notes  to  the  amount  of  two  millions*, 
and  to  renew  them  at  pleasure,  had  not  been  noti- 
ced— and  the  authority  at  some  of  the  offices  to 
purchase  bills  of exchange  on  time,  which  consent- 
ed to  a discount  of  such  bills  had  also  been  forgot- 
ten. 

The  pretence  contained  in  the  resolution  of  25th 
July  1817,  that  the  loans  on  stock  were  to  be  tem- 
porary, which  had  been  contradicted  by  every  sub- 
sequent act  ofthe  offices — had  also  escaped  atten- 
tion. 

And  the  same  indifference  had  been  shewn  to  the 
bye-laws  prohibiting  the  public  directors  from  a. 
knowledge  of  the  concerns  of  the  bank  and  from 
the  exercise  of  those  rights,  without  which  they 
were  useless  appendages. 

The  illegal  division  of  shares,  and  its  ruinous  con- 
sequences, had  escaped  animadversion. 

Mr.  S.  observed  that  the  conduct  of  state  banks 
had  been  urged;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  one  culprit  excuse  himself  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  fifty  others  ofthe  same  grade. 

He  noticed  what  he  learned  of  a deceptive  state- 
ment made  to  the  senate  by  the'officersof  the  bank, 
under  the  resolution  of  the  last  session. 

Tile  bank  was  required  to  furnish  a statement  of 
its  capital  “specifying  what  proportion  thereof  is  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  what  proportion  ofthe  fund- 
ed debt.”  A statement  had  been  given,  inwlvdi  no 
gold  or  silver  coin  were  included,  because  as  stated 
by  the  cashier,  the  capital  was  in  notes  and  spe- 
cie, and  the  specie  was  applicable  to  the  payment 
ofthe  notes  ofthe  bank.  Tins,  Mr.  S commented 
on  with  some  severity  as  an  evasion  of  the  re  sr - 1 v - 
tion.  Ke'then'exn  mined  the  statement  itself;  which, 
after  giving  the  funded  debt,  stated  that  the  resi- 
due of  the  capital  was  in  endorsed  notes  or  in  notes 
secured  by  a pledge  of  public  and  coiporale  stock, 
which  residue  amounted  to 27,000,000. 

Mr.  S.  referred  to  the  general  statement  for  No- 
vember 1818,  to  prove  thatthe  amount  of  discounts 
at  the  time  of  the  statement,  on  personal  security 
was  26,989,000;  on  hank  stock  8,934,000, on  funded 
debt  302,794.  making moreth an  36  millions,  instead 
of  the  27  millions  reported.  Altho’  the  date  of  the 
statement  was  November  11,  1818,  yet  in  the  mar- 
gin there  was  another  date,  30th  Sept.  1818.  And 
lobe  sure  to  avoid  mistakes  lie  referred  to  the  state- 
ment for  that  month;  from  which  he  said  it  ap- 
peared that  the  discounts  at  that  time  on  persona 
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security  were  27,841,000,  on  bank  stock  10,335,000, 
on  funded  debt  445,000,  making  an  aggregate  of 
38,621,000,  instead  of  the  27  millions  reported,  He 
could  not  discover  how  that  sum  of  27,000,000,  had 
been  produced;  it  was  not  the  amount  of  discounts 
on  personal  security,  it  was  not  the  sum  of  those 
on  stock,  and  it  was  not  the  total  of  both.  If  he 
understood  it,  it  appeared  to  him,  a willful  decep- 
tion. Mr!  S . alluded  to  the  recent  election  of  di- 
rectors in  Philadelphia,  when  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Williams  had  been  chosen.  Altho’  it  was  well  known 
that  their  nominations  were  then  pending  in  the 
senate,  and  he  commented  on  the  recent  curtail- 
ment in  the  city,  as  being  an  act  to  produce  a cla- 
mor for  the  continuance  of  the  bank;  or  to  evince 
what  would  be;  the  effects  of  its  destruction.  Mr.  S. 
•then  stated  his  reasons  for  voting  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  charter,  and  for  preferring  to  proceed 
in  the  manner  it  had  stipulated. 

Mr.  Walkee,  of  Ky.  addressed  the  chair  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman — Like  my  friend  from  Virginia, 
last  up  on  this  question,  I merely  want  to  give  brief- 
ly my  reasons  for  my  vole.  I have  heard  much 
said  about  the  correct  and  incorrect  management 
of  the  bank,  and  of  the  expediency  and  inexpedien- 
cy of  its  measures;  but,  sir,  upon  all  occasions  of 
this  nature,  my  enquiries  are  directed  to  the  consti- 
tutionality or  unconstitutionality  ofthe  institution — 
of  its  moral  or  immoral  tendency.  And,  sir,  I do 
think  that  the  president  and  directors  ofthe  United 
States’  bank  deserve  my  thanks,  not  for  their  cor- 
rect management  of  the  public  funds;  no,  sir,  but 
for  their  prompt  and  decisive  manner  of  giving  to 
their  country,  at  one  view,  almost  their  tether’s 
length  of  venality  and  corruption,  to  which  their 
measures  must  inevitably  tend,  and  thereby  ena- 
bling me  decisively  to  determine  the  side  I ought  to 
take  upon  the  question  now  before  us.  I can  no 
longer  doubt  that  the  United  States’  bank  is  an  en- 
gine of  favoritism — of  stock-jobbi ng — of  creating 
and  attaching  additional  consequence  to  cash,  alrea- 
dy too  powerful— of  depressing  merit,  and  giving 
to  money  virtue’s  true  reward;  and,  what  I hate, 
if  possible,  worse  than  ’that  of  coupling  the  desti- 
n)7  of  this  fair  republic  to  a detested  monarchy — of 
binding  in  adamantine  chains  the  blessed,  innocent 
lambs  of  America,  to  accursed,  corrupt  European 
tigers.  Yes,  sir,  the  president  and  directors  ofthe 
bank  of  the  United  States,  have  convinced  me  that 
all  banking  systems  have  a direct  tendency  to  de- 
press the  indigent  and  necessitous,  and  to  add  to 
wealth  affluence — to  affluence,  power  and  domina- 
tion; and  this  tendency,  being  in  direct  hostility  to 
the  principles  of  equality,  and  in  support  of  those 
principles  we  know  that  the  bland  bosom  of  the 
land  of  our  fathers  has  been  bathed  in  our  fathers’ 
blood.  You  know,  sir,  that  our  fathers — nay,  some 
of  us,  have  fought  and  bled  to  make  our  country 
free,  and  permanently  establish  the  principles  of 
impartial  equality.  With  this  view  of  the  subject 
how  can  I hesitate? 

Much,  to  be  sure,  has  been  said  about  commerce. 
Is  commerce  to  be  seriously  affected  by  a revoca- 
tion ofthe  charter?  If  so,  T am  sorry  for  it.  Fair  and 
honorable  commerce  is  useful  to  the  nation.  But, 
sir,  shall  we  refrain  from  the  cui’tailmentof  a com- 
merce which  is  well  known  to  press  hard  upon  the 
sacred  plant  of  liberty?  What  said  our  fathers,  in 
our  revolutionary  war,  ofthe  comparative  value  of 
wealth  to  equality?  I remember  to  have  heard  the 
fathers  of  three  honorable  Virginia  gentlemen,  now 
of  this  house,  when  advised  by  what  is  called  a pru- 
dent, cautious,  mercantile  man,  not  to  lavish  their 


ample  fortunes  onjthe  American  contest,  unhesitat- 
ingly reply:  If  the  expenditure  of  all  my  fortune 
will  be  instrumental  to  the  liberty  of  my  country, 
thankfully  shall  it  go,  and  then  I shall  leave  my 
children  an  inheritance  more  truly  valuable  than 
all  the  wealth  of  Chili,  Mexico  and  Peru;  and  such 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  patriots  of  that  day.  Oh, 
Nelson!  (1)  never  will  this  poor  old  soldier  forget 
thy  benevolence:  that  very  coat  thy  patriotic 
charity  bestowed,  he  had  on  his  knapsack-galled 
back  when  the  good  marquis  de  la  Fayette  (2)  thus 
accosted  him:  My  little  soldier,  had  you  ever  the 
small  pox?  He  said,  no.  The  marquis  said,  you 
are  then  unfit  for  the  purpose  I wanted  you  for. 
The  soldier  replied,  the  small  pox  cannot  hurt  me 
when  executing  the  orders  of  my  general.  I will 
not  tell  what  the  marquis  said  upon  that  occasion; 
but  I will  most  positively  assert  that  I would  not 
take,  (old  as  I am,  and  as  many  children  as  I have), 
100  shares  in  the  United  States’  bank  for  it.  I hope 
this  honorable  committee  will  not  take  my  mention 
of  this  little  matter  as  an  evidence  of  my  vanity;  for 
I really  intended  it  as  an  apology  to  the  cool,  dis- 
passionate, calculating  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  for  my  unwillingness  to  ex- 
change the  sentiments  of  Patrick  Henry  for  the 
feeling  of  old  Hook,  (3)  or  even  Jamy  Cowan. 

I never  shall  forget  the  feeling’s  I had  when  a 
poor,  unprotected  orphan  bov;  and,  therefore,  hope 
the  vote  that  we  may  give  upon  this  occasion  may 
keep  the  patriot  soldier’s  son  from  wishing  his 
gallant  father  had  been  a tape  seller,  or  stockjob- 
ber, instead  of  a meritorious  soldier.  We  cannot 
stop  this  overwhelming  influence  of  money.  Capt. 
Henry,  who  got  $50,000  for  betraying  his  master’s 
secrets,  will  stand  as  high  in  public  estimation  as 
Thomas  Nelson,  or  old  Benjamin  Harrison  (4)  who 
spent  each  of  them  at  least  $50,000  in  their  coun- 
try’s cause,  without  a hope  of  remuneration. 

I will  now  say  a little  to  my  Virginia  friends  about 
state  rights.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the 
whole  country,  from  the  extreme  south  line  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  river,  down  that  river  to 
its  mouth,  up  the  Mississippi  to  its  head,  and  all 
the  country  south  and  west  of  those  boundaries, 
was  in  a blaze,  about  the  destiny  of  negroes  that 
may  be  hereafter  born.  And  why?  Because  the 
sou  tli  and  west  members  thought,  and  I think  right- 
fully too,  indeed  I know  it — that  the  east  and  north 
members  were  infringing  on  their  state  rights,  and 
wished  to  legislate  upon  property  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  south  and  west.  Where  is  now  fled 
our  flaming  zeal  for  sacred  state  rights?  It  cannot 
be  smothered  in  bank  paper.  Here  is  a proper  oc- 
casion to  bring  it  forth.  What  are  we  about  to  do 

Notes.  (1.)  General  Thomas  Nelson,  of  York" 
town,  Virginia,  sacrificed  a large  fortune  in  furnish- 
ing soldiers  with  equipments  necessary  for  their 
active  service. 

(2.)  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  when  following 
the  British  army  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  York, 
encamped  some  days  in  Massav’s  old  field,  with  ex- 
pectation that  the  enemy  might  give  him  battle, 
lie  there  requested  general  Robert  Lawson  to  send 
him  an  officer  to  execute  a secret  order.  Upon 
that  occasion  the  conversation  passed  between  the 
young  soldier  and  his  general.  The  small  pox  was 
in  Richmond. 

(3.)  See  Wirt’s  life  of  Patrick  Henry.  Hook,  a 
tory,  brought  suit  against  Venable,  for  impressing 
beef.  Cowan  his  attorney.  Henry  for  defendant. 

(4.)  Governor  Harrison  spent  an  ample  fortune 
in  the  cause. 
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this  day?  Can  we  say  our  state  rights  are  not  en- 
dangered  by  the  United  states’ bank?  Have  we  not 
got  reasons  to  believe,  from  the  known  complexion 
of  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  States’ 
supreme  court,  that  that  court  will  determine  that 
the  U.  States’  bank  have  a right  to  extend  her 
branches  over  every  individual  state  in  the  union, 
and  that  the  states  have  no  right  to  prune  them? 
This  fact  I do  know,  that,  if  an  unwelcome  guest 
was  palmed  upon  me,  I should  think  my  individual 
rights  a little  trespassed  upon  ifl  could  notat  least 
charge  him  for  his  accommodation.  When  we 
were  borrowing  money  from  old  England,  to  put 
our  mammoth  bank  in  motion,  strange  to  me  that 
we  did  not  think  of  the  condition  of  the  thousands 
of  poor  miserable  British  slaves,  who,  long  before 
this,  would  have  broke  their  chains  had  they  not 
have  been  rivetted  by  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
banks.  1 wished  to  have  said  more  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but,  knowingthat  in  historical  and  bank  know- 
ledge I am  far  beneath  those  gentlemen  who  have 
gone  before  me,  or  may  follow  after,  1 shall  sub- 
missively decline  all  further  observations. 

[After  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  bank  char- 
ter had  passed  in  the  negative,  the  chair  announ- 
ced the  scire  facias  as  the  next  subject  in  order  be- 
fore the  committee.] 

Mr.TitiMfeLE  said,  that  he  had  only  risen  to  ask  the 
question  to  be  taken.  As  he  had  offered  this  reso- 
lution directing  a scire  facias  to  issue,  it  was  per- 
haps a duty  Inch  he  owed  to  himself,  to  explain  his 
views,  and  discuss  the  whole  subject  at  large.  He 
was  prepared,  he  said,  to  do  so;  but  at  this  late  day 
of  the  session,  and  late  hour  of  the  day,  and  ex- 
hausted as  the  committee  mustbe  with  the  debate, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  in  him  to  intrude  upon 
their  patience,  more  especially  too  when  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  house  is  anxious  to  get  forward  and 
dispatch  business  in  relation  to  the  public  service, 
which  could  not  be  pretermitted. 

This,  he  said,  was  the  first  time  it  had  become  his 
duty  to  vote  upon  the  banking  power;  and  as  the 
constitutional  question  is  involved  in  the  proposi- 
tions, he  ought,  in  justice  to  himself,  state  distinct- 
ly the  opinion  which  would  govern  his  vote,  and  for 
that  purpose  only  he  would  crave  from  the  com- 
mittee a momentary  indulgence. 

He  had  just  voted,  he  said,  to  repeal  the  charter, 
because  it  was  his  fixed  and  settled  opinion  that 
there  w as  no  power  in  the  constitution  under  which 
congress  could  create  the  corporation.  The  distinc- 
tion between  express  and  implied  powers  was  well  un- 
derstood, and  the  principle  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
assist  in  expounding  the  instrument  had  been 
agreed  on  on  all  sides.  He  had  searched,  he  said,  in 
vain  for  an  express  banking  power  in  the  constitu- 
tion— it  was  not  to  be  found.  Many  explorers  had 
preceded  him  in  quest  of  that  power,  but  no  one  had 
returned  with  the  discovery.  The  express  powers 
are  well  defind,  and  yet  doubts  bad  arisen  as  to  the 
extent  of  some  of  them.  For  instance,  it  is  declared 
in  the  constitution,  that  “eongress  shall  have  power 
to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,”  and  yet  it  is 
contended  that  congress  has  no  power  to  construct 
a post  road.  Now,  if  it  was  in  like  manner  declared 
that  congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  ba?iks 
and  banking  houses,  no  one  would  be  hardy  enough 
to  contest  the  existence  of  the  banking  power,  and 
conversely,  if  doubts  may  fairly  arise  upon  the  post 
road  power,  under  the  clause  recited,  the -same  prin- 
ciples and  e«urse  of  reasoning  which  start  the  doubt, 
will  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  t e bank- 
ing power  does  not  exist.  In  his  opinion  the  power 
to  construct  post  roads  was  clearly  and  expressly 


given,  and  it  was  equally  clear  to  him  that  the  bank- 
ing power  is  not  expressly  granted.  Was  it  to  he 
found  among  the  implied  powers;  that  is  to  say,  im- 
plied powers,  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  express, 
powers  into  full  effect  and  operation?  He  had 
pondered,  he  said,  upon  this  subject  not  a little. 
He  had  attempted  again,  and  again,  to  locate  this 
implied  banking  power  upon  some  one  of  the  express 
powers;  he  had  put  in  requisition  all  the  auxiliary 
principles  usually  employed  in  expounding  the  con- 
stitution, and  had  passed  a strict  and  rigid  inquest 
upon  all  its  sections,  and  had  been  totally  unable  to 
find  any  section,  clause,  or  article,  upon  which  he 
could  anchor  this  banking  power.  He  had  finally, 
concluded  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  family 
of  implied  powers,  and  underthat  conclusion  he  hud 
just  voted  to  revoke  the  charter,  and  would  no\\% 
vote  for  the  resolution  to  order  a scire  facias.  La- 
boring.as  he  did  under  those  convictions,  it  was  im-* 
posible  for  him  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bank,  and 
therefore  it  was  unnecessary  for  to  make  up  or  ex- 
press any  opinion  upon  the  questions  of  forfeiture. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  congress  to  repe  •- 1 
an  unconstitutional  law,  and  he  believed  this  to  be 
such  a law.  The  object  he  had  in  view  would  be' 
attained  if  the  supreme  court  should  decree  a for- 
feiture and  dissolve  Ihe  corporation. 

lie  did  not  intend,  he  said,  to  delay  the  committee 
one  moment  to  hear  remarks  from  him  upon  the  va- 
rious points  which  had  been  debated.  The  states, 
the  union  itself,  might  be  considered  a corporation; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  great  interests  of  the  com- 
munity are  paramount  to  all  banking  interests. 
Banks  are  a kind  of  labor-saving  machines,  that 
should  cease  to  exist  the  moment  they  cease  to  be 
useful.  How  far  the  United  States  bank  has  per- 
formed the  great  objects  and  purposes  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it,  is  known  to  all  of  us — how  far  it 
will  be  able  to  perform  them  in  future,  time  will 
determine.  If  it  shall  fail  in  attaining  its  objects, 
and  that  failure  shall  be  traced  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  directors,  there  will  always  exist  a dis- 
position to  correct  abuses  and  restore  confidence; 
but  if  the  bank  itself  has  been  incurably  crippled 
and  maimed,  the  sooner  itis  voted  Out  of  the  coun- 
try the  better.  It  was  created  to  assist  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  treasury,  and  to  restore  specie 
payments;  and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
says  that  it  has  effected  these  objects.-  and  so  it  has. 
But,  it  is  under  an  engagement  with  the  public  to 
continue  those  services  to  the  end  of  the  charter — 
and  a promise  had  been  given  that  it  would  equalize 
exchange,  and  check  the  issues  of  local  paper.  Can 
it  do  this?  Has  it  retained  the  ability  to  meet  the 
public  expectation?  If  it  has  not,  will  its  disability 
originate  in  its  waiver  of  the  second  instalment? 
Will  it  languish  for  years  as  the  hank  of  England 
did,  because  it  pretermitted  the  specie  payment  of 
the  second  quota  of  stock?  Ts  it  a salvo  for  all  the 
evils  of  excessive  banking,  or  will  it  only  protract 
the  crisis  to  make  the  ag'ony  more  painful?  Here 
several  questions  cast  up  for  discussion,  and  succeed 
each  other,  embracing  a variety  of  facts  and  calcula- 
tions, and  opening  a wide  field  of  enquiry.  If  he 
had  found  a favorable  moment  to  claim  the  door,  lie 
would  have  made  an  effort  to  present  the  subject  in 
new  aspects  and  relations.  He  would  have  felt  some 
pleasure  in  doing  so,  but  he  would  not  forfeit  bijS 
claims  to  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  by  surpri- 
sing them  into  a renewal  of  the  debate;  and,  there- 
fore, would  only  indicate  his  conviction,  that,  unless 
the  directoi  s of  the  bank  shall  make  a radical. change 
in  the  administration  of  its  concerns,  we  shall  meet 
here  next  session  under  a derangement  and  depre- 
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ciation  of  the  paper  currency,  heretoforefunknown 
in  this  union.  He  hoped  he  might  be  mistaken, 
but  his  prediction  was  founded  on  facts,  and  the  re- 
sults of  long  experience. 


The  Mississippi  Iliver. 

FROM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  REPUBLICAN. 

Wqdeel  ourselves  greatly  indebted  (and  so  should 
every  inhabitant  of  Western  America;  to  the  en- 
lightened citizen  who  has  communicated  to  the 
“Republican”  the  subjoined  highly  interesting  me- 
moranda relative  to  our  great  river.  No  other  in- 
habitant of  the  region  of  the  Mississippi,  we  can  sav 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  has  devoted  the  same 
time,  with  a similar  accuracy  of  observation,  as  this 
gentleman  has,  upon  the  sub  ject  of  which  he  treats. 
Detail  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  river  at 

Natchez  landing, for  more  than  twenty  years,  by  a 

gentleman  -who  ariived  there  in  August  of  1798,  and 

has  been  since  resident  in  its  vicinity. 

He  entered  the  Mississippi  river  in  July,  from  the 
Ohio,  and  arrived  at  Natchez,  early  in  August;  it 
was  low  during  his  descent,  at  his  arrival,  and  so 
continued  the  whole  season. 

1/99.  January  1st,  low  but  fast  rising;  February 
lltli,  high  for  the  season,  and  rising;  subsiding  the 
6th  of  April,  and  in  July  fast  falling. 

1800.  April  1st,  fast  rising;  July  1st,  low  and  fall- 
ing; not  so  high  by  6 feet  as  usual;  last  of  Septem- 
ber, very  low,  and  in  Nov.  lower  than  at  any  former 
time  in  fifty  years. 

1801.  Continued  low  the  whole  year.  For  seve- 
ral years  the  river  had  been  s®  low  as  to  cause  a 
popular  conjecture  that  the  Missouri  might  have 
found  some  new  outlet. 

1802.  January  5th  rising;  2/th,  within  ten  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  banks;  last  of  March,  high;  26th  of 
April,  falling,  having  been  higher  than  for  a dozen 
years*  and  flooded  the  low  grounds  opposite  Nat- 
chez. 

1803.  Middle  of  May,  high  and  rising;  23d,  falling; 
June  7th,  had  fallen  ten  feet;  to  the  10th  had  raised 
two;  rising  slowly  to  the  20th,  when  it  was  falling; 
from  the  16th  to  31st  December,  rose  fifteen  feet, 
and  then  slowly  falling. 

1804.  January  18th,  fast  rising;  April  Q2d  within 
a foot  of  the  top  of  the  banks  and  falling;  June  14th, 
from  the  Missouri  waters  it  was  near  the  top  of  the 
banks,  though  previously  fallen  considerably;  July 
1st,  had  again  fallen,  and  upon  the  31st,  20  feet, and 
the  banks  at  the  ferry -house  were  tumbling  down. 

1805.  January  20th,  30  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
banks,  but  rising;  March  21st,  higher  than  last  year, 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  banks;  May  16th,  had  fallen 
an  inch  or  two,  and  made  stationary  by  the  Missouri 
waters  to  June  4th,  when  it  was  again  falling;  l/th, 
had  fell  thirty  inches  and  fast  falling;  on  the  lltli, 
the  banks  at  the  landing,  and  seven  or  eight  houses, 
tumbled  down;  river  rising  at  the  close  of  the  year 

*From  the  first  establishments  on  the  island  of 
New  Orleans,  to  17/0,  a period  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  Mississippi  had  seldom  exceeded  the  le- 
vel of  its  banks;  and  levees  were  formed  only  on  the 
lowest  grounds,  and  none  more  than,  six  inches  in 
h eighth.  From  that  date  the  country  was  flooded, 
and  crops  destroyed  for  three  successive  years,  and 
in  consequence  high  levees  were  made,  and  con- 
tinued, ere  1797,  to  full  60  leagues  above  the  city, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river;  rise  of  the  river  thereby 
increased,  and  inundation  frequent*  but  from  last 
date  to  1802,  was  supposed  to  be  quite  as  low  as  be- 
fore the  year  1770.  1 


1806.  In  January,  rose  and  fell  considerably,  but 
rising  the  last  of  the  month;  on  the  last  of  February 
it  was  much  below  the  tops  of  the  banks;  April  8th, 
thirty  feet  below  the  same;  early  in  May,  rising:  to 
16th  rose  10  feet:  June  5th,  within  8 feet  of  the  top 
of  the  banks,  and  upon  the  7th,  fast  falling;  this  rise 
from  the  Ohio 

1807.  Rising  and  falling  frequently,  to  the  middle 
of  May,  not  very  high  at  Natchez;  rose  to  the  top  of 
the  levee  at  N.  Orleans  and  made  a breach  below 
thetown;  December,  rising andfallingseveral  times, 
on  the  20th,  it  was  only  7 feet  above  low  water 
mark,  but  on  the  last  of  the  month,  fast  rising. 

1808.  March  1st,  high  and  rising;  early  in  April 
had  fallen;  rose  again  before  the  20th;  continues 
full  until  June  1st,  when  it  was  falling;  21st,  was  fast 
falling. 

1809.  January,  fast  rising,  and  upon  the  last  of 
the  month  uncommonly  high  for  the  season;  con-- 
tinuedto  rise  to  the  4th  of  May;  falling  on  the  6th, 
higher  than  in  1802;  June  1st,  had  fallen  four  feet;' 
levee  above  N.  Orleans  broken,  and  great  damage 
sustained;  on  the  17th  April,  the  plantations  oppo- 
site Natchez  abandoned;  middle  of  December,  river, 
which  was  low,  commenced  rising,  and  rose  consi- 
derably by  the  31st. 

1810.  January  1st,  falling,  18th,  low,  for  the  sea- 
son, but  rising;  low  all  February;  rising  early  in 
March;  not  high  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  fall- 
ing to  the  last,  when  it  was  low,  and  began  to  rise; 
rising  to  the  last  of  April,  when  it  was  very  high,  but 
not  as  in  the  last  year,  though  the  low  ground  at 
Natchez  landing  was  under  water:  falling  from 
1st  to  12tb  May,  when  it  was  slowly  rising,  and 
upon  the  last  of  the  month  was  again  high;  falling 
early  in  June;  to  25th  had  fallen  15  feet;  to  28th 
rose  6 feet,  and  then  falling;  continued  to  fall  till 
late  in  December,  when  it  was  rising. 

1811.  January,  fast  rising,  and  upon  the  31st 
nearly  full;  falling  early  in  February — to  14th  had 
fallen  12  feet;  March  the  9t.h,  20,  when  it  was  rising; 
but  upon  the  19th  low  for  the  season,  though  con- 
tinuing to  rise;  April  1st,  nearly  full,  and  fast  rising; 
May  1st,  within  15  inches  of  the  height  of  1809,  and 
rising,  and  upon  the  21st  higher  than  at  that  time,  at 
Natchez  andN.  Orleans,  bv  a few  inches;  June  4th, 
stationary  *t  Natchez;  8th,  falling;  19th,  had  fallen  5 
inches;  at  Orleans  fell  on  the  11th,  after  having  ef- 
fected breaches  in  the  levees — said  to  have  been 
higher  than  for  30  preceding  years;  upon  the  8th 
July  had  fallen  at  Natchez  8 inches;  15th,  16;  20th, 
3 feet,  but  not  within  the  banks;  upon  the  last  of 
Nov.  it  was  low,  and  falling;  rising  early  m Dec. — 
upon  the  20th  had  risen  5 feet. 

1812.  To  the  last  of  March  frequently  rising  and 
falling  then  rising,  and  within  5 feet  of  the  top  of 
the  banks;  April  10th,  falling;  21st,  7 feet  below, 
and  27tli  fast  rising,  June  15th,  within  2 feet  of  the 
heighth  of  last  year,  and  falling;  22d,  had  fallen  2 
feet  on  the  4th  of  July  6,  and  was  fast  falling;  Oct. 
24th,  vising;  Nov.  13th,  had  risen  15  feet;  upon  the 
24th,  25  feet,  and  at  a stand;  to  Dec.  9th,  fell  4 feet, 
and  then  rising;  to  the  22d  rose  to  within  7 feet  of 
the  heighth  of  last  year,  and  at  a stand;  to  the  3lst 
it  feel  8 feet. 

1813.  January  14th,  falling  and  low  for  the  sea- 
son; rose,  to  20th,  two  feet,  and  again  falling;  early 
in  Feb.  low,  but  rising  fast;  on  the  20th  nearly  full, 
but  failing;  March  12th,  low  for  the  season,  and  fill- 
ing; rising  the  16th,  and  April  the  8th,  banks  full 
and  river  slowly  rising;  June  the  9th,  Mississippi 
one  foot  higher  than  it  had  before  been  known  to 
be,  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  persons; 
the  Missouri  waters  were  coming  down  upon  the- 
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8th — all  the  low  country  about  Natchez  flooded, 
and  crops  destroyed;  at  Orleans  the  levees  above, 
below,  and  opposite  the  city  broken,  and  great  da- 
mages sustained — on  the  17th,  river  fulling;  it  had 
been  higher  than  in  the  last  year,  twenty-five  in- 
ches, and  exceeding  the  flood  of  1811,  full  fifteen 
inches;  July  first,  river  had  fallen  eighteen  inches, 
and  fast  falling;  replanting  the  flooded  lands;  rose 
to  October  four  feet;  rising  in  November,  24th, 
banks  half  filled;  Dec.  1st,  had  fallen  two  feet,  but 
rising;  31st,  near  top  of  the  banks,  and  falling. 

1814.  From  January  1st  to  26th,  falling;  to  Feb. 
4th,  rose;  fell  to  the  10th,  four  feet;  rising  and  fal- 
ling frequently  to  March  7th,  when  it  was  within 
five  feet  of  the  heighlh  of  last  year-  rising  slowly  to 
the  26th,  when  it  was  falling;  on  the  31st,  had  fal- 
len five  inches;  to  the  9th  April,  two  feet  and  ri- 
sing; slowly  rising  to  May  first;  on  the  3d  had  fal- 
len two  inches;  not  so  high  as  last  year  by  two  and 
a half  feet:  on  the  23d,  Missouri  coming  down,  and 
river  slowly  rising  to  17th  June,  when  it  was  with- 
in two  feet  of  the  heighth  of  last  year,  and  at  a stand; 
falling  slowly  to  October,  and  on  the  12th  had  ris- 
en seven  feet;  November  20th,  twelve  feet;  De- 
cember 24th,  nearly  full,  but  falling. 

1815.  January  17,  river  had  fallen  considera- 
bly, and  was  slowly  rising;  Feb.  20th,  lo\y;  on  the 
25th  had  risen  ten  feet;  rising  all  March  and  April, 
and  on  the  30th  April  five  inches  higher  than  in  the 
last  year:  May  10th,  levees  broken  and  low  ground 
flooded;  not  so  high  at  this  time  at  Natchez,  as  in 
1813,  by  five  inches,  but  at  the  Walnut  Hills,  one 
inch  higher  than  in  1813;  on  the  25th,  had  fallen 
two  inches;  June  6th,  thirteen  inches;  17th,  two 
feet,  and  stationary  to  July  1st  when  it  fell  ©ne 
inch;  17th,  had  fallen  four  feet;  fast  falling  to  the 
31st,  when  it  rose  six  inches;  August  3d,  fast  fal- 
ling; Sept.  1st,  low;  3d  had  risen  two  feet,  and  fast 
falling;  early  in  Nov*  low;  rose  to  the  9th  Dec. 
eight  feet;  fell  to  the  18th;  rising  to  the  27th;  fell 
eighteen  inches  to  the  31st,  when  the  banks  were 
one-third  filled. 

1816.  Jauuary,  rising,  and  continued  rising  to 
M ay  2d,  when  it  only  lacked  two  feet  and  a half  of 
last  year’s  heighth;  falling  the  8th,  and  fell  30  feet 
to  the  9th  June,  when  it  was  rising  from  the  Mis- 
souri; to  the  30th  had  risen  six  feet,  and  was  again 
falling;  on  9th  of  July,  had  fallen  thirty  feet;  Sept. 
23d,  lowTer  than  at  any  time  sinoe  1800,  and  banks  at 
Natchez  tumbling  down;  October  6th,  had  risen 
ten  feet  and  was  falling;  31st,  lower  than  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  beginning  to  rise;  rose  to  the 
6th  of  Nov.;  fell  to  the  13th;  when  it  was  again  ri- 
sing; on  the  30th  had  risen  fifteen  feet;  fell  early 
in  Dec.  and  rising  the  last  of  the  month 

1817.  January,  banks  half  filled,  falling  and  ri- 
sing alternately  during  the  month;  in  February 
fell  much,  and  upon  the  last  of  the  month  low  for 
the  season;  rising  rapidly  in  March,  and  on  the  21st 
running  out  to  the  lakes;  rising  moderately  to  the 
1st  of  May,  when  it  lacked  five  inches  of  as  being  as 
high  as  in  last  year;  on  the  17th  had  fallen  2 inches; 
2 /th,  eighteen  inches,  and  fast  falling,  June  10th, 
Missouri  waters  coming  down,  but  Mississippi  con- 
tinued falling:  on  the  22d  had  fallen  twenty  feet, 
and  was  rising;  July  5th,  had  risen  fifteen  feet,  13th 
again  falling:  August  6th,  low  and  falling;  Sept. 
15th,  rising;  Nov.  10th  had  risen  fifteen  feet;  16th, 
running  out  to  the  lakes;  Dec.  5th,  as  high  as  in 
the  spring;  from  the  18th  to  the  31st  had  fallen 
more  than  two  feet,  and  continued  falling. 

1818.  In  January  the  river  fell  ten  feet:  on  the 
27th  Feb.  banks  about  half  full,  and  waters  rising; 
March  8th,  within  eight  feet  ofthe  tops  of  the  banks 
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and  rising;  April  5th,  banks  full,  and  on  the  15th» 
river  rising;  on  the  26th  had  fallen  one  inch;  on 
the  30th,  eight,  and  was  only  six  inches  lower  than 
in  the  last  year;  on  the  25th  of  May  had  fallen  twen- 
ty feet:  Sept  27th  very  low  and  rising;  Oct.  4th,  had 
risen  fifteen  feet;  to  the  7th,  fell  five,  and  on  the 
31st  uncommonly  low;  Nov.  29,  lowetMhan  in  1800; 
30th,  rising;  Dec.  6th  had  risen  fifteen  feet;  slow- 
ly rising  to  the  25lh,  when  it  was  stationary,  total 
rise  about  ten  feet;  fell  to  31st  fifteen  inches,  and 
low  for  ths  season. 


Presbyterian  Church. 

The  general  assembly  ofthe  Presbyterian  church, 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, think  proper  to  make  known  their  senti- 
ments upon  it  to  the  churches  and  people  under 
their  care. 

We  consider  the  voluntary  enslaving  of  one  part 
of  the  human  race  by  another,  as  a gross  violation 
of  the  most  precious  and  moral  rights  of  human  na- 
ture; as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God, 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves* 
and  as  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  enjoins 
that,  “all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  Slave? 
ry  creates  a paradox  in  the  moral  system — it  exhi- 
bits rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings,  in 
such  circumstances  as  scarcely  to  leave  them  the 
power  of  moral  action.  It  exhibits  them  as  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  others,  whether  they  shall 
receive  religious  instruction;  whether  they  shall 
know  and  worship  the  true  God;  whether  they 
shall  enjoy  the  ordinances  ofthe  gospel;  whether 
they  shall  perform  the  duties  and  cherish  the  en- 
dearments of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, neighbors  and  friends;  whether  they  shall 
preserve  their  chastity  and  purity,  or  regard  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  humanity.  Such  are  some 
ofthe  consequences  of  slavery — consequences  not 
imaginary — but  which  connect  themselves  with  its 
very  existence.  The  evils  to  which  the  slave  is  al- 
ways exposed  often  take  place  in  fact,  and  in  their 
very  worst  degree  and  form;  and  where  all  of  them 
do  not  take  place,  as  we  rejoice  to  say  that  in  many 
instances,  through  the  influence  of  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  religion  on  the  minds  of  masters, 
they  do  not — still  the  slave  is  deprived  of  his  natu- 
ral right,  degraded  as  a human  being,  and  expos- 
ed to  the  danger  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  a mas- 
ter who  may  inflict  upon  him  all  the  hardships  and 
injuries  which  inhumanity  and  avarice  may  suggest. 

From  this  view  of  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  practice  into  which  Christian  people  have 
most  inconsistently  fallen,  of  enslaving  a portion  oi’ 
their  brethern  of  mankind — for  “God  hath  made  of 
all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth” — it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  all  Christians 
who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  present  day,  when  the 
inconsistency  of  slavery,  both  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  religion,  has  been  demonstrated  and 
is  generally  seen  and  acknowledged,  to  use  their 
honest,  earnest  and  unwearied  endeavors,  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  former  times,  and  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  efface  this  blot  on  our  holy  religion,  and 
to  obtain  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out Christendom,  and  if  possibly  throughout  the 
world. 

We  rejoice  that  the  church  to  which  we  belong 
commenced,  as  early  as  any  other  in  this  country, 
the  good  work  of  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  tosla- 
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verv,  and  that  in  the  same  work,  many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  ever  since  been,  and  now  are  among  the 
most  active,  vigorous*  and  efficient  laborers.  We  do 
indeed,  tenderly  sympathize  with  those  portions  of 
our  church  and  our  country,  where  the  evil  of  sla- 
very has  been  entailed  upon  them?  where  a great , 
and  the  most -virtuous  part  of  the  community  abhor 
slavery,  and  wish  its  extermination,  as  sincerely  a» 
anv  other’s — but  where  the  number  of  slaves,  their 
ignorance  and  their  vicious  habits,  generally  ren- 
der an  immediate  and  universal  emancipation  incon- 
sistent, alike,  with  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
master  and  the  slave.  With  those  who  are  thus  cir- 
cumstanced,. we  repeat  that  we  tenderly  sympa- 
thize. At  the  same  time,  we  earnestly  exhort  them 
to  continue,  and  if  possible  to  increase  their  exer- 
tions to  effect  a total  abolition  of  slavery — we  ex- 
hort them  to  suffer  no  greater  delay  to-  take  place 
in  this  most  interesting  concern  than  a regard  to  the 
public  welfare  truly  and  indispensably  demands. 

As  our  country  has  inflicted  a most  grievous  inju- 
ry on  the  unhappy  Africans,  by  bringingthem  into 
slavery,  we  cannot,  indeed,  urge  that  we.  should 
add  a second  injury  to  the  first,  by  emancipating 
them  in  such  manner  as  that  they  will  be  likely  to 
destroy  themselves. or  others.  But  we  do  think  that 
our  country  ought  to  be  governed  in  this  matter,  by 
no  other  consideration  than  an  honest  and  impar- 
tial regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  injured  party;, 
uninfluenced  by  the  expense  or  inconvenience 
which  such  regard  may  involve.  We  therefore 
warn  all  who  belong  to  our  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians against  unduly  extending  this  plea  of  necessi- 
ty: against  making,  it  a cover  for  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  or  a>  pretence  for  not  using  efforts 
that  are  lawful  and  practicable, to  extinguish  the  evil. 

And  we,  at  the  same  time,  exhort  others  to  forbear 
harsh,  censures,  and  uncharitable  reflections  on  their 
brethren,  who  unhappily  live  among  slaves,  whom 
they  cannot  immediately  *et  free,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  are  really  using  all  their  influence,  and 
all  their  endeavors,  to  bring  them  to  a state  of  free- 
dom, as  soon  a&a  door  for  it  can  be  safely  opened. 

Having  thus  expressed  our  views  on  slavery,  and 
of  the  duty  indispensably  incumbent  on  all  Chris- 
tians to  labor  for  its  complete  extinction,  vve  proceed 
to  recommend — (and  we  do  it  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  solemnity  this  momentous  subject  demands) 
l_a  particular  attention  to  the  following  points: 

1.  We  recommend  to  all  our  people  to  patronize 
and  encourage  the  society,  lately  formed,  for  colo- 
nizing, in  Africa,  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  the 
people  of  color  in  our  country.  We  hope  that 
much  good  may  result  from  the  plans  and  efforts  of 
this  society.* — And  while  we  exceedingly  rejoice 

*In  the  minutes  of  the  synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  for  the  year  1787,  before  the  general 
assembly  was  constituted,  we  find  the  following,  viz: 

The  synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  do 
highly  approve  of  the  general  principles,  in  favor 
of  universal  liberty,  that  prevail  in  America;  and  of 
the  interest  which  many  of  the  states  have  taken  in 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery;  yet,  inasmuch 
as  m>  n introduced  from  a servile  state  to  a partici- 
pation of  all  the  privileges  of  civil  society,  without 
previous  habits  of  industry,  may  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, dangerous  to  the  community:  Therefore, 
they  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  the  members  be- 
longing to  their  communion,  to  give  those  persons 
who  are  at  present  held  in  servitude,  such  good 
education  as  may  prepare  them  for  the  better  en- 1 
joyment  of  freedom.  And  they,  moreover,  recom-  j 
mend,  that  masters,  whenever  they  find  servants] 


to  have  witnessed  its  origin  and  organization  amon.sC" 
the  holders  of  slaves , as  giving  an  equivocal  pledgc 
of  their  desire  to  deliver  themselves  and  their 
country  from  the  calamity  of  slavery,  we  hope  that 
those  portions  of  the  American  union,  whose  inha- 
bitants are, by  gracious  Providence  more  favorably 
circumstanced,  will  cordially  and  liberally  and  ear- 
nestly, co-operate  with  their  brethren,  in  bringing' 
about  the  great  end  contemplated. 

2,  We  recommend  to  all  the  members  of  our  re- 
ligious denomination,  not  only  to  permit,  but  to  fa- 
cilitate and  encourage  the  instruction  of  their  slaves, 
in  the  principles  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion; 
by  granting  them  liberty  to  attend  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  when  they  have  the  opportunity; 
by  favoring  the  instruction  of  them  in  Sabbath 
schools  wherever  those  schools  can  be  formed,  and 
by  giving  them  all  other  proper  advantages  for  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  of  their  duty  both  to  God 
and  man.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  as  it  is 
incumbent  on  all  Christians  to  communicate  religi- 
ous instruction  to  those  who  are  under  their  autho- 
rity, so  that  the  doing  of  this  in  the  case  before  us, 
so  far  from  operating,  as  some  have  apprehended 
that  it  might,  as  an  excitement  to  insubordination 
and  insurrection,  would,  on  the  contrary,  operate 
as  the  most  powerful  means  for  the  prevention  of 
those  evils. j- 

3.  We  enjoin  on  all  chtirch  sessions  and  presby- 
teries under  the  care  of  this  assembly,  to  discoun- 
tenance, and  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  all  cruel- 
ty of  whatever  kind  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  es- 
pecially the  cruelty  of  separating  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  and  that  which  consists  in 
selling  slaves  to  those  who  will  either  themselves 
deprive  these  unhappy  people  of  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel,  or  who  will  transport  them  to  places 
where  the  gospel  is  not  proclaimed,  or  where  it  is 
forbidden  to  slaves  to  attend  upon  its  institutions- 
— The  manifest  violation  or  disregard  of  the  injunc- 
tion here  given,  in  its  true  spirit  and  intention* 

disposed  to  make  a proper  improvement  of  the  pri- 
vilege, would  give  them  some  share  of  property  to 
begin  with;  or  grant  them  sufficient  means  of  pro- 
curing by  industry  their  own  liberty,  at  a moderate 
rate;  that  they  may  thereby  be  brought  into  societvr 
with  those  habits  of  industry,  that  may  render  them 
useful  citizens.— And,  finally,  they  recommend  it 
to  all  the  people  under  their  care,  to  use  tl?e  most 
.prudent  measures  consistent  with  the  interest  and 
the  state  of  civil  society,  in  the  parts  where  they 
live,  to  procure,  eventually,  the  final  abolition  of  sla- 
very in . America . 

fThe  followingintelligence  has  been  recentlyre- 
ceived,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic — “The 
legislature  of  Antigua,  having  held  a conference' 
with  the  missionaries  (of  the  united  brethren,  com- 
monly called  Moravians*)  to  induce  them  to  extend 
their  missions  there,  and  finding  it  out  of  their  pow- 
er, voted  them  one  thousand  pounds  to  build  a 
church  and  house,  and  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  for  the  support  of  missionaries  at  one  sta- 
tion; granting  and  offering,  as  much  crown  land  as 
should  be  wanted  for  that  or  other  stations;  and' in 
the  despatch  to  lord  Bathurst  from  the  government 
of  Antigua,  it  is  said  that  the  legislature  lamented 
their  limited  finances  prevented  their  doing  more; 
as  they  were  persuaded,  that  to  the  labors  of  those 
missionaries  among  the  negroes,  they  were  mainly 
i indebted  for  a state  of  profound  tranquility,  while 
I other  islands  have  been  exposed  to  revolt  and  in- 
surrection. The  brethren  have  about  twelve  thou- 
i sand  negroea  in  their  congregations  on  that  island.?*' 
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«ught  to  be  considered  as  just  gTound  for  the  dis- 
cipline and  censures  of  the  church.  And  if  it  shall 
ever  happen  tliat  a Christian  professor  in  our  com- 
munion, shall  sell  a slave  who  is  also  in  communion 
and  g-ood  standing1  with  our  church,  contrary  to  his 
or  her  will  and  inclination,  it  ought  immediately 
to  claim  the  particular  attention  of  the  proper 
church  judicature,  and  unless  there  be  such  peculi- 
ar circumstances  attending  the  case,  as  can  but  sel- 
dom happen,  it  ought  to  be  followed,  without  delay, 
by  a suspension  of  the  offended  from  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church,  till  he  repent,  and  make  all  the 
reparation  in  his  power  to  the  injured  party. 

Passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  presbyterian  church  in  the  United 
States,  and  signed  bv  their  order,  by 

J.  J.  JANEWAY,  Moderator. 

Philadelphia,  June  2,  1818. 
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Jau’ry  3o.l 
10  0.4 


10.15 


Trial  by  Jury 


FROM  THE  NEW- YORK  ADVOCATE. 

An  action  was  lately  tried  before  a court  in  South 
Carolina,  in  which  the  jury  could  not  agree;  and, 
after  having  been  shut  up  six  days,  they  were  dis- 
charged without  finding  a verdict.  This  circum 
stance  has  given  rise  to  a pamphlet,  in  which  the 
subject  of  jury  trials  is  examined?  and  the  writer,  as 
is  stated  in  one  of  the  Charleston  papers,  undertakes 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  insisting  upon  the  agree 
ment  of  twelve  men  in  a case  before  a verdict  could  be 
returned.  As  it  would  seem,  he  recommends  the 
substitution  of  five  or  seven,  as  a more  convenient 
number.  It  requires  no  ordinary  degree  of  boldness 
in  a lawyer  or  politician,  to  attack  the  trial  by  jury 
on  any  ground,  and  more  especially  for  the  single 
reason,  that,  in  a given  case,  the  jury  could  not 
agree.  Justice  may,  in  this  instance,  be  delayed; 
but  if  it  was  likely  even  to  be  denied,  the  evil  is  of 
no  importance,  compared  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
trial  by  jury — and  by  trial  by  jury  we  mean  a com 
mon  law  trial  by  a jury  of  twelve  men,  whose  verdict 
must  be  the  result  of  their  unanimous  opinion.  A de 
parture  from  this  plain,  simple  and  sacred  provision 
of  law,  would  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the 
system,  and  the  eventual  destruction  of  liberty. 

That  a jury  should  consist  of  twelve  men,  and  that 
they  should  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict,  are  in 
dispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  community.  r!  hat 
a jury  should  be  kept  without  food  or  fire,  is  a more 
doubtful  point.  When  it  was  the  fashion  to  car 
juries  from  county  to  county  in  England,  because 
of  their  disagreement,  it  was,  probably,  thought 
expedient  to  starve  and  freeze  them  into  unanimity 
for  the  purpose,  of  not  only  finishing  the  cause,  but 
to  save  the  court  the  trouble  and  necessity  of  trans 
portation.  More  enlightened  and  liberal  views  pre 
vail  at  the  present  time,  and  rather  than  engage  in 
so  awarked  an  undertaking,  courts,  after  a reasona 
ble  time,  will  take  back  papers,  and  direct  a second 
trial.  But  it  is  applying  an  unreasonable  and  des- 
potic species  of  logic  to  the  human  mind,  to  depriv 
it  of  necessary  sustenance  and  comfort,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  its  inferences  and  conclusions 
That  juries  should  be  kept  together  in  a state  of 
seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  think  per- 
fectly correct,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  best 
they  should  be  subjected  to  hunger  and  frost  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  their  reasoning  faculties.  So 
far  as  to  allow  juries  food  and  fire,  the  trial  by  jury 
might  be  modified  without  injury  and  without  haz- 
ard; but  to  change  its  esssential  character  and  qua- 
lities, would  he  the  most  dangerous  blow  that  could 
be  levelled  at  public  security  and  freedom  . 


r 


31  0.2 


0.3 

0.15 


March  1 o.2 


-2.0 


C21 

^22 


1.0  [Easterly  storm— rained  nearly  all  night. 


0.45 
0.05 
28  0.3 
30 


April  4 


(Doll— slight  rain. 

Moist  jr now,  1 1-2  inches  deep,  mingled  with 
frozen  rain. 

(Sleet,  or  frozen  rain. 

(Dull  and  drizzling. 

Dull  and  drizzling. 

Rain  all  A.  M.  and  till  the  middle  of  afternooK. 
(Dry  snow,  1 1-2  inches  d«ep=-to  .2  water* 

jSlet- 1 A.  M.  and  rain  P.  M. 

(Moderate  rain  A.  M. 

pry  snutv,  about  1 inch  deep,  P.  M. 

Rain  A.  M.  flight  snow -in  the  night. 

(Sleet  and  rain,  A.  M.  mixed  with  snow, 

(Dull-and  moderate  rain. 

IRain  most  of  the  day. 

Rain  P.  M-  and  snow  about  1 inch  after  night. 


5 0.6 


«*>•  vh 


June, 


Rain,  last  night. 

Dull— slight  rain  last  night. 

Dull— about  3-4  inch  damp  tnoiv,  before  day. 
(Showery  P.  M. 

main  most  of  the  24  hours, 
pull— rain  most  of  tin  day, 

IShowtry.  P.  M.  and  in  the  night. 

(Dull — showery  a('ter  night, 
pull— very  slight  shower. 

Showery  during  the  night. 

Shower  !»«  "ight. 

(Shower.  A.  M.  b<  fore  day. 

(Slight  shower,  P.  M. 
shower  in  the  evening. 

|shower  in  the  afternoon: 
also,  smart  rain  after  dark. 

(Rain  last  night. 

Tlmndergiisf  after  dark.  P.  M. 

(Slight  shower  before  day. 

(Smart  shower  before  day: 

dull  all  day,  and  shower  after  dark. 

(Showery  before  day. 

pain  all  P-  M.  of  the  16th— v£ry  heavy  through 
the  night. 

|Dull— showery,  P.  M. 

Dull- light  showers,  P.  M. 

[shower,  P-  M. 

Heavy  thundergnst,  P.  M. 

(Heavy  gust  before  day— showery  all  day. 

pull—  drizzling  most  of  the  day. 

Thundergust,  P.  M. 

(Smart  gust  \u  the  evening. 

Showery.  P-  M. 

Gust,  P.  M.  with  large  /mil. 

Slight  shower  last  night— heavy  gust,  P.  M. 
Shower,  P-  M. 

(Very  slight  shower.  P.  M. 
plight  shower,  A.  M.— 

showery  towards  evening. 

(shower  before  day. 

Thunder  shower,  P.  M. 

(Smart  gust,  P.  M- 
Gust  in  the  evening. 

Shower  before  day,  and  drizzling  throughout- 
plight  showers,  P.  M. 

(Showery.  P« 

Showers;  A.  M.  and  evening. 

|TI)undergust  in  the  evening. 

i avy  gust  about  noon— showery,  P.  M. 

(Rain  last  night— heavy  all  foren’n— showers, P.M, 
(Heavy  rain  last  night— showers  through  the  day. 

Dull  — smart  shower  in  the  evening. 

Heavy  showers  throughout  the  day. 

Dull— shower  before  day. 

Smart  rain,  A.  M. 

Gust,  P.  M.  aft-r  dark. 

(Light  shower.  P.  M. 

phowery,  A.  M. 

pmart  showers  early  A. M. 

(Heavy  shower  last  night. 

(shower  last  night. 
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RAIN. 

inches. 

Sept.  i 

10.6 

t 

i 1.2 

£ 

0.4 

S 

0.1 

14 

0.8 

27 

0.7 

18 

0.1 

19 

0.5 

— -»4.4 

Odto’r  3 

0.4 

4 

0.6 

14 

0.2 

-J.2 

Jfov’r,  i 

0.15 

6 

1.2 

1) 

0.2 

18 

0.8 

27 

0.4 

29 

0.7 

3,45 

Det’r,  2 

0.01 

6 

0.8 

11 

0 2 

12 

0.2 

14 

0.05 

16 

0.1 

26 

0.05 

2c 

0.25 

31 

0.2 

1.86 

Total? 

— 

'Inches  3 

47.83 

REMARKS, 


Smart  rain,  P.  M. 

Dali— constant  rain  last  night. 

Rain,  P.  M.  and  after  night. 

Shower  in  the  evening. 

Smart  rain  last  night. 

Dull— rain  A.  M. 

Dull— drizzling  P.  M. 

Rain  last  night— drizzling  throHgh  the  day. 

Easterly  rain  last  night. 

Rain,  4 A.  M.  and  2 in  the  evening. 

Dull— light  showers,  P.  M.- 

Light  shower  before  day. 

>mart  rain,  P.  M. 

Showery,  P.  M. 

Rain  nearly  all  day,  from  £.  witbaomejmw. 
Dull— easterly  rain. 

Rain  nearly  all  A.  M, 

A slight  squall  of  snow. 

Easterly  rain  storm  during  last  night. 

Rain,  A.  M,  » 

1 1-2  inches  dt7  snow  before  day. 

1-2  inch  dry  snow  before  day. 

I inch  dry  srnnv  before  day. 

I- 2  inch  dry  srimv  last  night. 

I I- 2  incites  damp  snow  iu  the  evening. 


1 1-2  inches  damp 
Dull— rain,  A.  M. 


From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
nearer  to  midnight  either  of  the  moon’s  periodical 
changes  (i.  e.  within  two  hours  either  before  or  af- 
ter it)  the  more  fair  the  weather  is  in  summer;  while 
the  nearer  to  noon  that  the  change  takes  place,  the 
reverse  may  be  expected.  Fair  weather  may  also 
follow  when  either  of  the  periodical  changes  occur 
during  the  afternoon,  six  hours,  viz.  from  four  to 
ten,  but  this  is  mostly  dependent  on  the  wind. — The 
moon’s  entrance  during  all  the  hours  after  midnight, 
except  the  two  first,  is  unfavorable  to  fair  weather. 
The  like  may  nearly  be  observed  in  Winter.  Every 
farmer  ought  to  preserve  a copy  of  this  table,  and 
carefully  to  regulate  his  pursuits  by  its  indications. 
Such  a line  of  conduct  might  materially  promote 
his  comforts  and  his  interests,  while  in  no  case  could 
it  disturb  his  prospects  or  destroy  his  hopes, 


From  the  preceding  table  it  appears,  that  during 
last  year  there  were  102  days  of  falling -weat he) — 
chiefly  rain;  and  that  the  quantity  of  water  which 
fell  in  this  place  was  almost  four  feet. 

The  quantity  of  snow  which  fell  here  within  the 
year  was  remarkably  small — amounting  altogether  to 
no  more  than  about  11  inches  in  depth— and  not 
exceeding  1£  inches  at  any  one  time. 

By  a reference  to  the  Weekly  Register,  Vol.  I, 
page  331,  new  series,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  fell  during  the  last  six  months 
6f  the  year  1817,  was  25.32  inches — and  that  which 
fell  during  the  same  period  of  fhe  year  1818,  was 
23-86  inches. 


Perpetual  Weather  Table, 

BY  DOCTOR  HERSCHEL, 

The  following  table,  constructed  by  the  celebrat- 
ed doctor  Herschel,  upon  a philosophical  considera- 
tion of  the  attraction  of  the  sun  apd  moon,  in  their 
several  positions  as  to  the  earth,  and  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  many  years1*  actual  observation, 
may,  without  doubt,  suggest  to  the  observer  what 
kind  of  weather  will  probably  follow  the  moon’s  en- 
trance into  any  one  of  her  quarters,  and  that  so  near 
the  truth,  that  it  will  be  very  seldom  found  to  fail. 




SUMMER. 

If  it  be  a new  or  full  mocwi,~j 
or  the  inoon  enters  into  the  ! 
first  or  last  quarter,  at  the  f 

Very  rainy. 

hour  of  12  at  noon—  J 

Qr  between  the  hours  of? 

2 & 4 . .J 

• • 

4 to  6 . . 

Changeable. 

r 

Fair,  if  the  wind 

6 to  8 . . <j^ 

is  N.  W— Rainy, 
if  S.  or  S.  VV. 

8 to  10  . 

10  to  midnight 

Ditto 

midnight  Jo  2 . ^ 

Fair.  1 

1 

p2  to  4 . . | 

Cold,  with  fre-  , 

g 

quent  showers.  ‘ 

§ 

1 4 to  6 . * 

Rain. 

• 6 to  8 . 

Wind  and  rain. 

II 

j 8 to  10  . . £ 

Changeable.  1 

1 

LlO  to  12 

Freq’nt  showers.  1 

WINTER. 


Snow  or  i 


Fair  and  mild. 
Fair 

Fair  & frost,  if  N. 
or  N.E.— rain  or 
jsnow,  ifs.  or  W. 
Ditto 

Fair  and  frosty. 
Hard  frost,  unless 
wind  is  S.or  W. 


Ditto 

Stormy. 

fold  rain,  if  wind 
W.— snow,  if  E. 


Capt.  Sy  mines’  Theory. 

FROM  THE  VILLAGE  RECORD. 

We  last  week  introduced  to  our  readers,  Mr. 
Heckewelder’s  account  of  the  Indian  history,  man- 
ners, &c.  Some  extracts  were  made,  which  we 
doubt  npt  were  entertaining,  There  are  a few 
more  remarks  and  extracts  which  we  feel  inclined 
to  make,  being  assured  they  will  be  acceptable. 

Indian  Mythology. . — On  this  subject  I beg  leave  to 
present  an  extract  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  the 
late  rev.  Christopher  Pyrlaeus,  whom  I am  always 
fond  of  quoting  with  respect,  as  he  was  a man  of 
great  truth  and  well  acquainted  with  the  six  nation* 
and  their  idioms.  The  account  that  he  here  give3 
of  the  traditions  of  that  people  concerning  their  ori- 
ginal existence,  was  taken  down  by  him  in  January, 
1743,  from  the  mouth  of  a respectable  Mohawk  chief 
named  Sganaradyf  who  resided  on  the  Mohawk 
river 

THE  EXTRACT, 

"Tradition.—^ That  they  had  dwelt  in  the  earth 
where  no  sun  did  shine,  That  Ganawagahha  (one 
of  them)  having  accidentally  found  a hole  to  get 
out  of  the  earth  at,  he  went  out,  and  that  in  walk- 
ing about  on  the  earth  he  found  a deer,  which  he 
took  back  with  him,  and  that,  both  on  account  of 
the  meat  tasting  so  very  good,  and  the  favorable 
description  he  had  given  them  of  the  country  above 
and  op  the  earth,  their  mother  concluded  it  best  for* 
them  all  to  coipe  out;  that  accordingly  they  did  so, 
and  immediately  set  about  planting  corn,  &c.” 

Is  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  opinion  and 
projects  of  captain  Symmes?  He  maintains  that  the 
earth  is  hollow — that  there  is  an  entrance  into  it  at 
the  north  pole;  and  that  it  is  inhabited.  In  the 
above  extract  we  probably  find  the  sources  from 
whence  he  has  derived  these  strange  notions,  for  he 
has  resided  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Without  supposing  that  the  Indian  traditions  will 
add  much  weight,  in  the  public  mind,  to  the  opi- 
nions entertained  by  our  new  philosopher,  there  is 
another  fact  which  has  lately  come  to  light,  which 
is  well  calculated  to  encourage  captain  Symmes  to 
undertake  an  expedition  for  discovery,  towards  the 
north.  We  allude  to  the  new  people  found  by 
capt.  Ross,  in  the  discovery  ships,  the  last  summer, 
in  latitude  76°;  the  very  interestingaccount  of  which 
we  have  recently  pubiisbed  in  the  Record.  These 
people  pointed  to  the  north,  as  the  place  of  their  re- 
sidence, and  had  come  down  for  the  purpose  of  fish- 
ing— they  did  not  believe  that  capt.  Ross  came  from 
the  south,  “because,”  said  they,  “it  is  a great  mas* 
of  ice” — of  course  it  follows  that  they  must  live  in  a 
country  not  a mass  of  ice,  for  they  deem  such  an  one 
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uninhabitable— and  that  north  of  where  they  were 
found,  the  climate  becomes  milder  and  inhabitable 
— besides,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  mentioned 
their  country  as  having1  a great  deal  of  water — not 
ice.  These  facts,  highly  important,  certainly  shew, 


far  as  respects  our  own  constitution  we  have  often 
had  occasion  to  express  our  opinions;  but  so  far  as 
respects  these  German  governments,  and  th£  conti- 
nental governments  in  general,  we  should  wish  al- 
most any  change  (short  of  a revolution  terminating 


that  far  north  of  the  regions  which  we  have  hereto-  in  a military  despotism)  for  the  better.  Their  go- 
fore  deemed  inhabitable,  where  we  have  considered  vernments,  even  including  Hanover  (which  is  about 
winter  robed  in  snows  and  crowned  by  storms,  to  i to  be  reformed,)  are  a perfect  system  of  ancient  rub- 
reign  in  the  awful  despotism  of  desolation,  thecli-  jbish,  hostile  to  every  principle  of  wise  and  liberal 
mate  undergoes  a favorable  change,  the  cause  of  j legislation,  and  impeding  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
whick  it  is  not  easv,  from  known  philosophical  prin-  j tion  and  equal  intercourse  between  the  members  of 


ciples,  to  account  for. 


the  community.  The  richest  and  best  educated 


Capt.  Symmes,  in  one  of  his  essays,  states,  that  j merchants,  even  those  whose  wealth  and  liberal 
north  of  any  inhabited  part  ol  the  country,  it  lias 'course  of  life  and  learning  have  given  them  manners 
been  long  observed  that  rein  deer  migrate — that  j suited  to  every  society,  are  not  admitted  to  the 
after  being  a considerable  time  absent,  theyfreturn  courts  of  their  princes,  and  must  stand  up,  or  leave 
»leek  and  fat;  from  which  he  infers,  fairly  too,  that  j a public  room,  when  a count  or  baron,  achamber- 
they  must  find  a milder  climate,  fitted  to  raise  food  | lain  or  lady  of  honor,  shall  choose  to  call  a dance, 
for  them,  and  consequently  fitted  for  the  habitation  I or  make  a card  table  for  their  privileged  class, 
ofi  ' ‘ ’ 


The  facts  stated  by  capt.  Ross  confirm  his  j Nothing,  indeed,  can  equal  the  pride  and  mean- 
conclusion,  and  render  it  a matter  very  desirable  j ness  of  some  of  these  courts  and  their  household, 
that  the  expedition  projected  by  capt.  Symmes 
should  be  undertaken. 


Internal  State  of  Germany. 

FROM  THE  BOSTON  PATRIOT. 

The  following  extract  from  Bell’s  London  Mes- 
senger of  April  18,  received  at  the  office  of  the  Bos- 
ton Patriot,  exhibits  in  strong  colors  the  difference  j or  less  burdensome  to  society, 
between  a republican  and  an  aristocratic  form  of 
government.  It  appears  that  a great  portion  of  the 
German  nobility  are  not  only  illiterate  and  overbear- 
ing, but  so  poor  withal,  that  they  live  almost  entirely 
upon  the  exertions  and  industry  of  the  useful  and 
honest  part  of  the  community,  whom  at  the  same 
time  they  affect  to  despise! 

A German  merchant,  rich,  well  educated,  and 
genteelly  bred,  must  leave  the  room  or  stand  up, 
when  an  ignorant  and  clownish  count  or  baron,  (who 
at  the  same  time  is  a lazy  public  pauper , supported 
by  the  industry  of  this  very  merchant)  gets  up  to 
dance,  or  sits  down  to  play  cards.  (‘It  is  among 
these  people  and  their  governments,  (says  the  Bri- 
tish editor)  that  we  hope  the  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  will  in  time  spread  with  due  effect; 
and  that  the  common  sense  of  mankiudv\\\  arise  against 
the  oppression  of  whole  communities,  to  support 
those  privileged  classes , who  at  once  devour  and  de- 
spise them.” 

The  above  elegant  compliment  to  this  country,  is 
just,  correct,  and  well  merited. 

From  Bell's  London  Messenger  of  April  18, 

The  foreign  intelligence  of  the  week  is  of  less 
importance  than  might  be  expected  from  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  continent.  The  example  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  governments  has  excited  a very 
general  spirit  of  reforming  their  ancient  institutions 
throughout  the  continent;  but  the  people  appear 
to  be  more  sincere  and  ardent  than  their  rulers. 

The  generality  of  the  German  princes  are  not  men 
of  even  descent  information;  they  enter  the  army  at 
a period  of  life  which  precludes  all  possibility  of  a 
liberal  education;  and  their  degree  of  knowledge 
very  seldom  exceeds,  and  does  not  always  equal, 
what  might  be  expected  from  an  English  military  or 
naval  officer,  who  has  entered  the  army  or  navy  as 
an  ensign  or  midshipman  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age.  But  such  men  as  these  are  very  ill  calculat- 
ed to  give  liberty  to  their  subjects,  or  to  sacrifice 
any  thing  of  that  personal  power  and  ancient  discip- 
line which  characterizes  the  German  governments. 

Accordingly,  these  princes  do  not  correspond  with 
the  public  opinion  in  the  necessity  of  reform*  So 


The  ladies  of  honor  and  lord  high  chamberlains, 
have  from  thirty  to  an  hundred  pounds  a year  for 
their  salaries,  with  wax-lights  for  their  private  apart- 
ments, which  they  frequently  burn  in  bottles  for 
candlesticks,  in  garrets  and  third  floors.  But  they 
submit  to  this,  and  to  still  more  extreme  poverty, 
in  preference  to  entering  into  professions  or  trades, 
which  might  render  their  lives  happy  to  themselves, 
or  less  burdensome  to  society.  For  as  all  the  sons 
of  princes  are  princes,  and  so  on  to  thirty  genera- 
tions, and  of  counts,  barons,  Sec.  the  country  has 
nearly  as  many  princes  as  we  have  ostlers;  and  as, 
from  intermarriages,  the  minor  princes  are  almost 
all  related  to  the  superior  princes,  the  whole  body 
(however  numerous)  must  be  maintained  by  the 
court  of  the  country,  and  accordingly  they  all  have 
salaries,  or  at  least  a seat  at  a dinner-table,  from 
30/.  to  100/.  and  upwards.  Who  will  maintain,  that 
small  principalities,  thus  burdened,  (for'the  commu- 
nity pays  for  all,)  have  not  both  good  cause  and 
good  right  to  demand  reform?  and  who  can  wish 
that  such  governments  can  continue?  It  is  amongst 
these  people  and  their  governments,  that  we  hope 
the  example  of  the  American  government  will,  in 
in  time,  spread  with  due  effect;  and  that  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  will  arise  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  whole  communities,  to  support  those  privi- 
leged classes,  who  at  once  devour  and  despise 
them. 


Rhode-Island. 

FnOM  the  providence  patriot. 

Public  papers. — Some  of  these  documents  are  still 
kept  from  public  view.  The  resolution  passed  by 
the  assembly  has  cause*!  the  production  of  a few  of 
them;  that  which  was  rejected  would  probably  have 
brought  others  to  light,  but  we  never  expect  io 
make  the  chain  complete;  some  of  the  links  arc  pro- 
bably of  too  dark  a hue,  and  of  a nature  too  delicate 
for  public  examination.  It  is  not  strange  there 
should  have  been  so  much  objection  to  the  passage 
of  the  latter  resolution;  but  yet  the  blank  in  our 
public  records  ought  to  be  filled.  Posterity  will 
have  a right  to  suspect  foul  play;  and  those  who  have 
a respect  for  its  opinion,  should  do  what  in  them 
lies  to  secure  their  memories  from  reproach. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a few  extracts  from  the 
papers  already  deposited.  Much  comment  on  them 
would  be  useless;  every  reader  must  understand 
them. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  the  council  of  war,  no- 
tice of  the  reception  of  letters  from  Mr.  Fowler,  a 
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member  of  the  council,  and  from  lieutenant-gover- 
nor Martin,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1813,  (neither  of 
which  are  deposited)  in  the  following  terms:  “On 

consideration  of  the  ^rea<  importance  of  its  contents, 
(governor  M’s  letter)  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
the  council  i-esolved  to  adjourn  this  meeting  to 
Newport,  there  to  convene  on  Thursday  next,  at  4 
o’clock,  P.  M.”  i.  e.  one  full  week  afterwards,  at  a 
period  when,  as  v u . ..jon  to  believe,  there 
was  emminent  danger  of  a sudden  attack  upon  the 
town  of  Newport. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1813,  the  consideration  of  a 
motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Fowler,  “relative  to  tire 
danger  of  invasion  to  which  certain  parts  of  the 
state  is  exposed,  and  to  calling  out  the  detached  mi- 
litia of  the  state  for  the  defence  of  the  same,”  was 
postponed  to  the  next  meeting;  and  yet  the  record 
of  the  next  meeting  states,  “There  being  no  speci- 
al business  before  the  council,  adjournedto  Satur- 
day, 8th  May.” 

At  the  meeting  on  the  22d  of  April,  (present,  go- 
vernors Jones  and  Martin,  Christopher  Fowler, 
Thomas  P.  Ives,  Ephraim  Bowen,  John  T.  Childs, 
Thomas  Noyes  and  Nathanial  Searle,  jr.) — “The 
vote  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  requesting  of  the  coun- 
cil of  war  some  provision  for  the  defence  of  that 
town  against  invasion,  having,  been  read  and  ma- 
turely deliberated  upon,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
cil, that  the  further  consideration  thereof  be  defer- 
red until  after  the  next  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly.” On  the  fifth  of  August,  (nearly  four  months 
afterwards)  we  find  the  following  vote  recorded: 
•‘Voted,  that  the  train  of  artillery  in  Bristol  be  fur- 
bished by  the  quarter-master  general  with  twenty- 
Jfive  cannon  cartridges,  without  halt,,  and  four 
pounds  of  priming  powder , of  good  quality,  in  addi- 
tionto  their  present  supply.” 

September  16, 1814. — “Voted,  That  the  governor 
he  advised  to  authorise  the  inhabitants  ofPawtuxet, 
to  repair  at  their  own  expense  to  the  fort  at  Pawtuxet 
Neck  in  the  town  of  Cranston.” 

September  30,  1814. — “Voted,  That  the  Q.  M.  G. 
be  directed  to  pay  the  account  of  the  detached  mi- 
litia, amounting  to  §63  50,  for  the  use  of  their  blan- 
kets, while  on  duty.” 

Among  the  few  vouchers  deposited,  we  find  an 
account  containing  the  following  curious  item:  “To 
chain,  linch-pins,  and  washer,  and  other  small  things, 
§30.” 


Miscellaneous  Scraps. 

An  extract  from  Erwin’s  voyage  up  the  Red  Sea. 

Yambo , Sunday,  25th  May,  1777.  A caravan  ar- 
rived this  forenoon  from  Medina,  which  is  but  two 
days  journey  from  hence.  This  was  the  first  I had 
seen,  and  though  it  consisted  of  4 or  500  camels,  I 
must  confess  myself  to  have  been  much  struck  with 
the  grandeur  and  novelty  of  the  sight.  W e discern- 
ed it  from  afar,  moving  onward,  with  a quick  though 
solemn  pace,  and  as  it  passed  near  the  beach,  we 
could  distinguish,  with  our  glasses,  the  economy  of 
the  whole.  The  major  part  of  the  camels  were 
loaded  with  merchandise,  and  the  rest  carried  the 
travellers  and  the  principal  camel  drivers.  The 
sun  was  in  his  meridian,  and  not  a cloud  obscured 
the  heavens,  nor  a breath  disturbed  the  surface  of 
the  deep.  The  natives  were  retired  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  habitations,  and  not  a, beast  was 
seen  abroad,  save  the  patient  camel,  that  now  brav- 
ed the  fiery  ray,  and  marched  with  steady  steps 
beneath  the  united  pressure  of  hunger,  thirst  and 
heat!  While  the  wooden  bark  ploughs  the  deep, 
and  wafts  from  shore  to  shore  the  produce  of  each 


clime,  thislivingvessel  traverses  the  pathless  waste, 
fraught  with  the  precious  treasures  of  the  east.  A 
caravan  of  camels  exploring  the  wilds  of  Arabia, 
with  nothing  in  view  but  sand  and  sky,  and  con*' 
ducted  by  the  planets  to  its  desired  haven,  may 
well  be  likened  to  a fleet  of  vessels,  which  are  not 
more  useful  in  their  way,  or  wonderful  in  their 
structure.  As  the  ship  alone  can  outlive  the  seas, 
in  which  the  weaker  boat  must  perish,  so  is  the  ca- 
mel peculiarly  adapted  to  a region,  in  which  no 
other  class  of  beasts  could  bear  fatigue.  He  too  ex- 
periences the  change  of  sublunary  things.  His 
mighty  strength,  his  dauntless  heart,  sink  beneath 
the  whirlwind’s  rage,  and  like  the  towering  ship, 
which  winds  and  waves  assail  with  ceaseless  fury, 
he  yields  at  length  to  inevitable  fate.” 

Voyage  of  discovery.  The  Russian  frigate  Kam- 
schatka,  after  a three  years  voyage  of  discovery, 
recently  stopped  at  Fayal  on  her  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Her  commander,  Golowrin,  is  celebrated  for 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  several  years 
in  captivity  in  Japan,  and  his  account  of  that  em- 
pire. 

Geography f A New  York  paper  says,  Laguira, 
Porto  Cabello,  Barcelona,  and  Cumana,  are  in  the 
kingdom  uof  Nexo  Granada,  in  the  province  of  Carac - 
cas !’’ 

Infant  volcano.— In  the  island  of  Jamaica  a volca- 
nic eruption  has  appeared  in  a small  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  small  mountains,  about  half  a mile  from 
the  sea  shore;  which,  at  its  first  discovery,  exhibit, 
ed  a pyramid  of  but  a few  inches  dimension,  but  in 
the  course  of  a year,  increased  to  the  circumference 
of  49  feet  at  the  base,  9 at  the  top  and  more  than  2 
feet  within  the  crater,  and  4 feet  in  height.  It  con- 
tinually discharges  lava,  which,  as  it  cools,  increases 
the  dimensions  of  the  mound.  A boiling  sound  is 
distinctly  heard  by  those  near  it.  It  is  represented 
as  an  interesting  curiosity,  and  is  probably  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  the  original  formation  of  such 
a phenomenon  being  witnessed  by  human  eyes, 

Vegetation.  A farmer  of  this  neighborhood  men- 
tions a curious  fact,  relating  to  the  growth  of  his 
corn,  which  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  extraor- 
dinary dry  weather,  for  which  this  season  has  been 
so  very  remarkable.  He  says  that  in  a garden  patch, 
planted  with  corn  for  roasting  ears,  the  growth  of 
three  distinct  periods  are  visible  on  each  ear,  and 
actually  marked  by  a joint,  or  something  like  the 
natural  ring  observed  on  a common  cane;  that  the 
first  part  of  the  year  for  about  three  inches  is  quite 
ripe,  hard,  and  unfit  for  the  table;  that  the  middle 
of  the  ear  is  soft  and  fit  for  use;  and  that  the  end, 
for  about  three  inches  more,  is  very  soft  and  milky. 
Such  is  the  singular  state  of  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion on  each  ear,  successively  denoting  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  its  growth. — Wash,  City  Gaz. 

Unexampled  product. — It  is  asserted,  that,  on  the 
farm  of  Samuel  Cope,  in  Eastbradford,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  there  was  found  this  season 
a root  of  wheat,  which  produced  one  hundred  and 
two  stalks,  and  all  well  headed.  One  of  the  heads 
(the  only  one  counted)  contained 63  grains.  If  the 
other  heads  were  as  well  filled,  the  product  must 
have  been  upwards  of  6000  grains  of  wheat  from  a 
single  root. — Vil.  Reed. 

Squashes . — 1100  squashes  were  pulled  from  one 
vine,  in  a garden  at  Augusta,  Geo.  from  June  to  the 
9th  of  August,  1819,  when  the  vine  was  still  flourish, 
ing! 

Effects  of  lightning. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  there  were  twenty  -four  sheep 
killed  by  lightning,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  Aug. 
They  were  found  among  the  limbs  of  a large  oak 
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that  had  been  cut  down  in  captain  Wm.  Lord’s  pas- 
ture. The  flock  consisted  of  37. 

Wonderful  escape. — Oji  the  26th  of  July,  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  Hunt,  at  Scoreham,  Vt,  was  injur- 
cd  by  lightning.  The  electrical  fluid  struck  a young 
lady  who  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house— melt- 
ed a string  of  gold  beads  which  she  had  around  her 
neck,  and  running  down  her  body,  burnt  her  stock- 
ing and  shoe,  and  set  the  lining  of  her  shoe  on  fire. 
In  consequence  of  this  shock  she  remained  perfect- 
ly senseless  for  ten  hours,  when  it  is  stated  she  re- 
covered. 

Killed  in  Ellsworth,  (Me.)  by  the  falling  of  a tree, 
Miss  Dorothy  Mattocks,  aged  20,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Mattocks,  She  repaired  to  the  woods  in 
order  to  full  trees  for  her  father;  while  in  the  act  of 
making  her  escape  from  being  hurt,  the  tree  fell 
across  the  spur , and  killed  her  instantly. 

A curiosity. — A splendid  folio  bible,  in  the  French 
language,  has  lately  been  received  from  Europe,  by 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Dunning, booksellersofNew  York. 
It  was  printed  in  the  year  1588,  in  a remarkable 
large  type,  and  is  embellished  with  a great  variety 
of  engravings,  different  from  any  thing  we  have  be- 
fore seen.  It  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  printing  of  the  16th  century,  and  is  well 
worthy  the  inspection  of  the  literati,  and  especially 
of  the  reverend  clergy. 

Another.  The  following  singular  translation  ap- 
pears in  the  edition  of  the  bible,  “tnivuiNTEu  at 
London  by  Robert  Darker,  printer  to  the  kingsmost 
excellent  majiste,  16 10” — in  the  Sd  chapter  and  7th 
verse  of  Genesis,  and  which,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  we  here  transcribe: 

“Then  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  they  were  naked,  t.nd  thee  sewed  figge  tre<e 
ieaues  together,  and  made  themselves  breeches.” 

Wilmington , f JV.  C.j  paper. 

Antiquities. — A tomb  of  white  marble  has  recently 
been  discovered  at  Rome,  containing  the  body  of  a 
man  and  a woman,  enveloped  in  fine  woolen  cloth. 
Under  the  cornice  of  the  mausolem  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  Publius  Cornelius  and  Julia  Cornelia. 

Responsibility  of  judges  in  Holland. — A servant  girl 
was  erroneously  convicted  at  Middleburgh  of  rob- 
bing her  master;  the  property  was  found  locked  up 
in  her  box,  her  mistress  had  placed  it  there.  She 
was  flogged,  brandmarked,  and  confined  in  the 
rasp-house.  While  she  was  suffering  her  sentence, 
the  guilt  of  her  mistress  was  detected.  The  cele- 
brated Ploos  Van  Amstle  was  her  advocate.  The 
mistress  was  condemed  to  the  severest  scourging, 
a double-brand  and  hard  labor  for  life.  The  sen- 
tence was  reversed,  and  a heavy  fine  inflicted  on 
the  tribunal,  and  given  to  the  innocent  sufferer 
as  an  indemnification. 

Great  works.  The  editor  of  the  (Savannah)  Geor- 
gian, noticing  the  wants  of  the  Missouri  territo- 
ry* (see  present  volume  page  40&,)  thinks  that  the 
following  small  items  ought  to  have  been  added — 

A canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and 

Another  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez! 

To  which  further  we  would  propose — 

The  clearing  away  of  the  ice  about  the  North 
Pole,  that  capt.  Srmmes  may  open  a trade  with  the 
people  inhabiting  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

Long  branch — The  company  at  this  salubrious 
retreat  is  represented  to  be  very  numerous  and  re- 
spectable this  season  -The  New-York  Advocate 
says,  there  is  a kind  of  military  or  naval  regulations 


^“Outlines  of  public  interest  with  the  people  of 
Missouri!” — St.  Louis  Enquirer, 


there,  which  strangers  often  contravene,  from  ig- 
norance; that  is,  when  the  stipulated  time  for  la- 
dies’ bathing  arrives,  a white  flag  is  hoisted  upon 
the  bank,  under  which  it  is  high  treason  for  a gen- 
tleman to  be  seen  tliere;  and  when  the  established 
time  for  gentlemen  arrives,  the  red  flag  is  run  up, 
which  is  sometimes  done  by  mistake,  and  producct 
rather  ludicrous  misunderstandings.  A wag  lately 
hoisted  both  flags  together,  winch  created  some 
awful  squinting,  and  no  little  confusion. 

Iron  hanging  bridge. — The  third  report  of  the  se- 
lect committee  of  the  London  and  Holy- Head  road 
has  been  printed.  The  committee  adopt  and  strong- 
ly recommend,  Mr.  Telford’s  plan  of  an  iron  bang- 
ing bridge  across  the  Menai  straight.  Each  of  the 
two  principal  piers  was  intended  to  be  60  by  40 
feet  at  high-water  mark,  having  a foundation  of 
roek.  Upon  the  summit  of  each  of  those  a pyramid 
of  cast  metal  is.  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
raising*  the  cables  from  which  the  bridge  is  to  be 
suspended.  The  bridge,  which  is  to  hang  between 
those  two  points*  will  be  522  feet  longand  30  wide, 
the  entire  length  of  the.  bridge  is  to  be  5000  feet. 
The  expense  estimated  at  70,0001.  London  pap. 

Waterloo' trophies.  A London- paper,  of  the  20th  of 
June,  states  that  on  Friday  week  a numerous  and 
fashionable  party  attended  at  the  late  museum  in 
Piccadilly,  to  witness  the  sale  of  the  carriage  and 
other  things  which  belonged  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, which  were  captured  at  Waterloo.  The 
articles  were  all  eagerly  bought  up,  and  sotne  of 
them  at  most  extravagant  prices.  The  following 
statement  of  the  prices  givcji  for  some  of  the  things 
will  serve  to  shew  in  what  estimation  the:»e  relics 
are  held:  The  carriage  sold  for  168/.;  small  opera 
glass,  51, 5s.',  tooth  brush,  3/.  13$.  6d.;  snuff*  box-, 
166/.  19s.  6d.  military  stock,  or  collar,  1/.  17s.;  old 
slippers,  l/.;  razor,  (common)  4/.  4s.;  piece  of 
sponge,  17s.  6<7.;  shaving  brush,  31.  14s.;  shirt,  21. 
is.;  comb,  1/.;  shaving  box,  71.  7s.;  pair  of  old  gloves 
1/.:  old  pocket  handkerchief,  l/.lls.  6</.  Many  other 
articles  sold  equally  high. 

Maimed  family.  From  a I. on  don  paper  of  June 
23.  While  the  7th  Hussars  lately  passed  by  the 
marquis  of  Anglesea’s  seat  near  Litchfield,  on  their 
route  to  Manchester,  they  were  entertained  by  the 
marquis  at  his  mansion  with  good  old  English  cheer. 
Whilst  the  soldiers  were  parading  on  the  lawn  i-n 
front  of  the  house,  immediately  before  their  depar- 
ture, a somewhat  singular  appearance  presented  it- 
self in  the  persons  of  the  marquis,  his  brother,  (a 
captain  in  the  navy,)  lord  Uxbridge,  (the  marquis' 
son,)  and  the  daughter  of  the  marquis.  The  first 
wanted  a leg  which  he  lost  at  Waterloo,  the  cap- 
tain an  arm,  the  noble  lord  Uxbridge  was  on  crutch- 
es, being  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  the  fair  lady 
was  minus  her  right  hand,  which  she  lost  while  at- 
tending her  husband  at  one  of  the  battles  in  Spain. 

Quarterly.  Review.  The  following  is  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  a long  article  in  tire  Edinburg 
Scotsman,  on  the  manner  in  which  this  country  is 
spoken  of  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewers: 

“The  short  career  of  the  United  States  has 
thrown  more  light  on  the  theory  of  government, 
than  the  experience  of  centuries.  But  the  truths 
it  exhibits  are  gall  and  worm u'ood  to  the  hirelings 
of  power.  Without  it  we  might  have  believed  that 
rotten  burghs  are  the  soundest  part  of  a constitu- 
tion, and  that  a fair  and  full  representation  was  visi- 
onary nonsense. — Delolme’s  doctrine  might  have 
passed,  that  it  is  only  the  strong  executive  of  a mo- 
narchy  which  can  indulge  its  subjects  in  great  liber- 
ties of  speech  and  conduct,  while  a republic  is  he- 
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cessarily  suspicious  and  severe;  and  that  in  a demo* 
cracy  the  people  must  become  the  prey  of  quacks, 
under  whom  neither  person  nor  property  could  be 
secure.  To  the  confusion  of  all  these  theorists, 
however,  persons  and  property  are  more  secure  in 
the  United  States  than  any  where  else,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  rate  at  which  both  multiply.  The 
interests  of  the  people  are  found  to  thrive  wonder- 
fully under  their  own  care;  and  political  quacks 
find  so  little  encouragement  there,  that  they  are  al- 
most the  only  class  which  never  emigrate  from, this 
happy  country.  The  government,  so  far  from. be- 
ing jealous  and  cruel,  is  the  mildest  and  most  liberal 
that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  It  creates  no  ficti- 
tious plots,  nourishes  no  host  of  spies,  no  mercenary 
reviewers,  and  has  contrived  to  get  through  a stor- 
my period  without  the  legitimate  help  of  the  gib- 
bit,  so  indispensable  to  the  strong  monarchies  of  the 
old  world.” 

Emigration.  A London  paper  of  the  30th  of  June 
says,  “In  the  Venus,  which  sailed  last  Thursday, 
from  Hull  for  New  York,  was  a very  interesting 
emigrant,  Mr.  Raylay,  a venerable  old  man,  up- 
wards of  80  years  of  age.  He  had  lived  for  the  last 
thirty  years  at  Newbald,  a respectable  village  a few 
miles  distant  from  Hull,  where  he  practised  the 
profession  of  an  apothecary.  At  the  earnest  soli- 
citation of  a daughter  and  her  husband,  who  have 
a family  of  nine  children,  he  has  accompanied  them 
to  another  country,  and  become  self-exiled,  that 
their  children  may  have  prospects  more  bright  than 
their  own  native  land  can  afford.” 

The  London  Observer  of  June  20,  after  giving  a 
statement  of  one  year’s  sale  of  that  paper,  (which 
is  printed  on  Sunday  only)  amounting  to  602, 224  pa- 
pers, says  — 

“It  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  know, 
that  the  amount  paid  to  the  revenue  for  six  hundred 
and  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
stamps,  was  no  less  a sum  than  eight  thousand  and 
twenty  nine  pounds,  independent  of  the  excise 
upon  twelve  hundred  and  four  reams  of  paper,  at 
three  pence  each  pound  weight,  and  the  duty  of 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  upon  every  advertise- 
ment, making  a total  sum  contributed  to  the  reve- 
nue by  the  Observer  journal,  in  one  year,  of about 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  that  for  only  fifty  two 
publications. 

Sea  Clamm.  This  instrument,  invented  by  capt. 
Ross,  of  the  British  navy,  for  taking  sounding  at  any 
fathomable  depth,  is  thus  described: — a hollow  pa- 
rallelogram of  cast  iron,  (100  lbs.)  18  inches  long, 
6 by  6 and  4 by  5 inches  wide — A spindle  passes 
through  it,  to  a joint  of  which  the  forceps  are  attach- 
ed, and  kept  extended  by  a joint  bolt.  When  the 
bolt  touches  the  ground,  the  forceps  act,  and  are 
closed  by  a cast-iron  weight  slipping  down  the 
spindle,  and  keeping  fast  the  contents,  till  brought 
up  for  examination.  By  this  instrument,  the  deep- 
est soundings  ever  reached  in  Baffin’s  bay,  were  ta- 
ken at  1050  fathoms!  When  at  500  fathoms,  it  de- 
scended at  the  rate  of  one  fathom  per  second,  and 
when  1000  fathoms  down,  it  took  one  second  and  a 
half  per  fathom.  It  brought  up  6 pounds  of  mud, 
shells,  &c. 

Definition  of  a kiss.  Extract  of  a letter  written  in 
the  year  1679,  translated  from  the  German— “What 
is  a kiss?  A kiss  as  it  were  is  a zeal  of  expressing 
our  sincere  attachment;  the  pledge  of  our  future 
union;  a dumb,  but  at  the  same  time  audible  lan- 
guage of  a living*  heart;  a present  which  at  the 
same  time  that  it  given  is  taken  from  us;  the  impres- 
sion of  an  ardent  attachment  on  an  ivory  coral  press; 


the  striking  of  two  flints  against  one  another — k 
crimson  balsam  for  a love  wounded  heart — a sweet 
bite  of  the  lip — an  affectionate  pinching  of  the 
mouth— a delicious  dish  which  is  eaten  with  scarlet 
spoons;  a sweetmeat  which  does  not  satisfy  our  hun- 
ger— a fruit  which  is  planted  and  gathered  at  the 
same  time — the  quickest  exchange  of  questions  and 
answers  of  two  lovers:  the  fourth  degree  of  love.” 

Anecdote. — One  of  the  Osage  Indians  who  were 
on  a visit  to  Washington  city  a few  years  ago,  being 
in  Baltimore,  was  shewn  every  thing  in  the  iatter 
city  that  it  was  supposed  could  interest  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  native  lords  of  the  forest.  Among 
other  things  his  guide  conducted  him  to  see  the 
gaol.  After  viewing  it  with  attention,  he  exclaim- 
ed, “ What  dat?”  the  reply  was,  “the  gaol.”  Indian, 
“What’s  gaol?”  His  guide  answered,  “A  place  to 
put  Indians  in  who  don’t  pay  the  skins  they  owe,” 
(skins  being  the  medium  of  exchange  or  symbol  of 
wealth  among  the  North  American  savages.)  Hav- 
ing viewed  it  some  time  with  astonishment,  the  un- 
tutored child  of  nature  gave  this  reply,  worthy  of 
a Socrates,  a Plato,  a Rochefaucault,  or  a Franklin— 

“ Indian  can  ketch  no  skin  dere .” 

Wit  and  humor. — The  following  piece  of  wit  and 
humor  is  copied  from  a New  Orleans-paper.  W'ith 
a trifling  alteration,  it  will  suit,  just  at  this  time,  the 
meridian  of  many  other  places  as  well  as  New-Or- 
leans. 

Prices  current  at  New-  Orleans,  J\fay  31s?,  1819,  by 
Peter  Quince  & Co. 

Cash — 3 or  4 per  cent,  per  month  above  par;  ve- 
ry scarce;  in  great  demand,  and  advancing  in  value. 

Credit — Below  par;  still  declining;  very  little  good 
in  market;  much  wanted. 

Confidence — Nominal. 

Concubines — Plenty  and  dull;  large  supplies  hav* 
ing  arrived  from  New-York  and  elsewhere. 

Commission  merchants — Do.  do.  fluctuating. 

Dusty  (fine) — Very  plenty;  low  at  present,  but 
will  rise  the  first  fair  wind. 

Duns — Plenty  and  dull. 

Discount  at  banks— Very  scarce  and  in  demand; 
can  be  obtained  only  through  favor. 

Disease  and  filth — Plenty  at  all  reasons;  witnes3 
the  hospital  and  gutters. 

Fragrant  odours — Plenty,  plenty;  t(you  may  note 
them”  at  every  cornier  of  the  streets. 

Fleas — Plenty;  but  lively. 

Failures — A bad  article;  expected  to  be  plenty 
in  August  and  Sept. 

Long-faced  gentry  y ( not  jack-asses J — Plenty  and 
dull;  daily  increasing. 

Musqvitoes — A great  many  in  market;  no  sales; 
Louisiana,  perhaps,  produces  the  best  in  the  world; 
but,  although  they  make  a great  noise  at  home,  yet 
they  are  never  exported. 

Notaries  Public — Plenty,  brisk,  and  in  great  de- 
mand. 

Promises — Plenty,  but  good  for  nothing. 

Jlaw  hide — Much  used,  but  cheap. 

Religion— Beginning  to  get  in  use;  being  a new 
article  in  this  country,  the  prices  nominal  and  the 
demand  limited;  depends,  in  a great  measure,  on 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever. 

Shaving— Brisk;  especially  just  before  3 o’clock, 
P.M. 

Water,  (fresh J — Plenty,  but  rather  muddy;  will 
increase  in  value  as  the  summer  advances;  at  pre* 
sent,  sales  regular  at  1 picaion  per  bucket  full. 

Bills  of  exchange—  Plenty,  a mere  drug  in  the 
market — would  scarcely  be  accepted  by  any  body. 
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The  Missouri  Question. 

HOtT«E  OF  HEPBKSF.STATI VES,  FEB.  15,  1819. 

Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  having  moved 
the  following  amendment  on  the  Saturday  preced- 
ing— 

"And provided  that  the  introduction  of  slavery , or 
tnvoluntury  servitude t he  prohibited,  except  for  the 
punishment  of  crime*,  -tuber  ef  the  party  has  been  duly 
convicted , and  that  all  children  horn  within  the  s .id 
state,  ftcr  the  admission  thereof  into  the  union,  shall 
be  declared  free  at  the  age  of  25  years:'* 

Mr.  Folleh,  of  Massachusetts,  sail;  that  in  the 
admission  of  new  states  into  the  union, . . e consider- 
ed that  congress  had  a discretionary  power.  By 
the  4lh  article  and  3d  section  of  the  constitution, 
congress  are  authorised  to  admit  them;  but  notliirg 
in  that  section,  or  in  any  part  of  the  constitution, 
enjoins  the  admission  as  imperative,  under  any  cir 
cumstances.  If  it  were  otherwise,  he  would  re- 
quest gentlemen  to  point  out  what  were  the  circum 
Stances  or  conditions  precedent,  which  being  found 
to  exist,  congress  must  admit  the  new  state.  All 
discretion  would  in  such  case  be  taken  from  con- 
gress Mi*.  F.  said,  and  deliberation  would  be  use- 
less. The  hon.  speaker,  (Mr.  C.a  ) has  said,  that 
congress  has  no  right  to  prescribe  any  condition 
whatever  to  the  newly  organised  states,  but  must 
admit  them  by  a simple  act,  leavirigtheir  sovereignty 
unrestricted.  [Here  the  speaker  explained — he  did 
not  intend  to  be  understood  in  so  broad  a sense  as 
Mr.  F stated.]  With  the  explanation  of  the  honor 
able  gentleman,  Mr.  F.  said,  I still  think  his  ground 
as  untenable  as  before;  We  certainly  have  a right, 
and  our  duty  to  the  nation  requires,  that  we  should 
examine  the  actual  stale  of  things  in  the  proposed 
state;  and,  above  all,  the  constitution  expressly 
makes  a iiepublican  form  of  government  in  the  se 
veral  states  a fundame  ntal  principle,  to  be  preserv 
ed  under  the  sacred  guarantee  of  the  national  legis 
lature. — [Art.  4,  sec.  4.]  It  clearly,  therefore,  is 
the  duty  of  Congress,  before  admitting  a new  sister 
into  the  union,  to  ascer  rijpfetitat  her  constitution 
or  form  of  government  1(j  ^publican.  Now,  sir, 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New- York,  Mr.  Tallmadge,  merely  requires  that 
slavery  shall  be  prohibited  in  Missouri.  Does  this 
imply  any  thing  more  than  that  its  constitution 
shall  be  republican  ? The  existence  of  slavery  in 
any  state,  is  so  fur  a departure  from  republican  prin- 
ciples. ^ The  declaration  of  independence*  penned 
by  the  illustrious  statesman  then  and  at  this  time 
a citizen  of  a state  which  admits  slavery,  defines 
the  principle  on  which  our  national  and  state  con- 
stitutions are  all  professedly  founded.  The  second 
paragraph  of  that  instrument  begins  thus:  “We 

hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident—  that  all  men 
are  created  equal—  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  dbeutx,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness.” Since,  then,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
slaves  are  men,  it  follows  that  ihey  are  in  a purely 
republican  government  born  free,  and  are  en  i led 
to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  [Mr.  Fulivr 
was  here  interrupted  by  several  gentlemen,  who 
thought  it  improper  to  question  in  debate  the  re- 
publican character  of  the  slave. holding  states, 
which  had  also  a tendency,  as  one  gentleman,  (Mr. 
Colston,  of  Virginia)  said,  to  deprive  those  states 
ot  the  right  to  hoid  slaves  as  property,  and  he 
adverted  to  the  probability  that  there  might  be 
slaves  in  the  gallery  listening  to  the  debate.]  Mr. 
1.  assured  the  gentleman  that  nothing  was  farther 
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from  his  thoughts  than  to  question  on  tha'  floor 
t e right  ofVirgi.ua  and  odier  states,  which  held 
slaves  when  the  constitution  was  es'ablished,  to 
continue  to  hold  them.  With  ’hat  subject  Ih®  na- 
tional legislature  could  no’  Interfere,  and  ought 
not  to  attempt  it.  But,  Mr  F.  continued,  if  gen- 
ilemen  will  be  patient,  they  will  see  ’hat  mv  re- 
marks will  neither  derogate  from  tile  constitutional 
rights  of  the  states,  nor  from  a due  respect  to  tin  r 
several  forms  of  government.  Sir,  it  .9  n v wish 
to  allay,  not  to  excite  local  animosities,  but  1 snail 
never  refrain  from  advancing  such  arguments  in 
debate  as  my  da  y requires,  nor  do  I believe  that 
the  reading  of  ur  declaration  of  independence,  or 
a discussion  of  republican  principles  on  any  c- 
casion,  can  endanger  the  rights,  or  merit  the  dis- 
approbation of  any  portion  of  *he  union 

My  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  recurring  to  the 
declaration  of  our  independence,  was  to  dra-v  from 
an  authority  admitted  in  alt  par's  of  the  unlm,  a 
definition  of  the  basis  of  republican  govern  ie  t. 
If,  then,  all  men  h'.ve  equal  rights,  it  can  no  m e-e 
comport  with  the  principles  of  a free  government 
to  exclude  men  of  a certain  color  fr  the  enj  «v 
ment  of  “liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happme  s,” 
than  to  exclude  those  who  have  no;  attained  a cer- 
tain portion  of  wealth,  or  a certain  stature  of  body? 
or  to  found  the  exclusion  on  any  other  capricious 
or  accidental  circumstance.  Suppose  Missouri* 
before  her  admission  as  a state,  were  to  submit  to 
us  her  constitution,  by  which  no  person  could  eleci, 
or  be  elected  to  any  office,  unless  lie  possessed 
n clear  annual  income  of  twenty  thousand  dollirs; 
and  suppose  we  h*d  ascertained  that  only  five  or  a 
very  small  number  of  persons  had  such  an  estate, 
would  this  be  any  thing  irKire  or  less  than  a real 
aristocracy,  under  a form  nominally  republican  ? 
Election  and  representation,  which  some  contend 
are  the  only  essential  principles  of  republics,  wo  ihl 
exist  only  in  name — a shadow  without  substance, 
a body  without  a soul.  But  if  all  the  other  in- 
habitants were  to  be  made  slaves,  and  mere  pro- 
perty  of  the  favored  few,  the  outrage  on  principle 
would  be  s ill  more  palpable.  Yet,  so-,  it  is  de 
monstrable,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  black  popula- 
tion from  all  political  freedom,  and  making  them 
the  property  of  the  whites,  is  an  equally  palpable 
invasion  of  right,  and  abandonment  of  principle. 
If  we  do  this  in  the  ad  miss. on  of  new  stales,  \vc 
violate  the  constitution,  and  we  have  not  now 
the  excuse  which  existed  when  our1  national  con- 
stitAition  was  established.  Then,  to  effect  a concert 
of  interes  s,  it  was  proper  to  m^ke  concessions. 
The  stales  where  slavery  existed  not  duly  claimed 
the  right  to  continue  it,  but  it  was  manifest  that  a 
general  emancipation  of  sieves  could  not  be  asked 
of  them.  Their  political  existence  would  have  been 
in  jeopardy:  both  masters  and  slaves  mint  have 
been  involved  in  the  most  fa  al  consequences. 

To  guard  against  such  intolerable  evils,  it  is 
provided  in  the  constitution  “that  the  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons,  as  any  of  the  existing 
states  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
till  1803.” — Art.  1,  sec.  9.  And  it  is  provided  else- 
where, that  persons  held  vo  service  by  the  laws  . f 
any  state,  snail  be  given  up  by  other  states,  to 
which  they  may  have  escaped,  &.c.  An.  4,  see  2. 

These  provisions  effectually  recognized  me  right 
in  the  states,  which,  at  the  time  of  framing  the  con- 
sti.tition,  held  the  blacks  in  slave  ry,  to  continues o 
to  hold  them,  until  they  should  t:  ink  proper  to 
meliorate  their  condition.  The  const i ';t»«m  is  a 
compact  among  all  the  states  then  existing,  ny 
which  certain  principles  of  government  are  cai.ib- 
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fished  for  the  whole  and  for  each  individual  state. 
The  predominant  principle,  in  both  respects,  is,  that 
a Mi??  are  yiiEt,  and  have  an  e<vcai»  might  to  li 
beutt,  and  all  other  privileges;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  predominant  principle  is  republicanism,  in  its 
largest  sense.  But,  then,  the  same  compact  con- 
tains certain  exceptions.  The  stales  then  holding 
slaves  are  permitted , from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
s5id  for  the  sake  of  union,  to  exclude  the  republican 
principle  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  to  retain  their 
slaves  in  servitude,  and  also  their  progeny,  as  had 
been  the  usage,  until  they  should  think  it  proper 
or  safe  to  conform  to  the  pure  principle  by  abolish- 
ing slavery.  The  compact  contains  on  its  face  the 
general  principle  and  the  exceptions.  But  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  slavery  to  the  new  stales,  is  in 
dir  ect  violation  of  the  clause,  which  guarantees  a 
republican  form  of  government  to  all  the  states. 
This  clause,  indeed,  must  be  construed  in  conntc 
tion  with  the  exceptions  before  mentioned;  but  h 
cannot,  without  violence,  be  applied  to  any  o'her 
states  than  those  in  which  slavery  was  allowed  at 
the  formation  of  the  constitution. 

The  honorable  speaker  cites  the  first  clause  in 
the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article — “The  citizens  of 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  states/*  which 
he  thinks  would  be  violated  by  the  condition  pro- 
posed in  the  constitution  of  Missouri.  To  keep 
slaves — to  make  one  portion  of  the  population  the 
property  of  another,  hardly  deserves  to  be  called 
a privilege , since  what  is  gained  by  the  masters 
rrmsi  be  lost  by  the  slaves.  But  independently  of 
tii is  consideration,  I think  the  observations  already 
offered  to  the  committee,  showing  that  holding  the 
black  population  in  servitude  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  cannot 
be  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  fair  import  of  the 
terms  by  which  that  exception  is  provided,  are  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  objection.  The  gentleman 
proceeds  in  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  and  asks, 
if  congress  can  require  one  condition,  how  many 
more  can  be  required,  and  where  these  conditions 
will  end  ? With  regard  to  a republican  consli  u- 
tion,  congress  are  obliged  to  require  that  condition, 
and  that  is  enough  for  the  present  question;  but  I 
contend,  further,  that  congress  has  a right,  at  their 
discretion,  to  require  any  other  reasonable  condi 
tion.  Several  others  were  required  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Mississippi.  The  state  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  a part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  us  at 
the  same  time  with  Missouri,  was  required  to  pro- 
vide in  her  constitution  for  trials  by  jury,  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  with  several  others  peculiar  to  that  state. 
These  certainly  are,  none  of  them,  more  indispens 
able  ingredients  in  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, than  the  equality  of  privileges  of  all  the  po- 
pulation; yet  these  have  not  been  denied  to  be 
reasonable,  and  warranted  by  the  national  constitu 
tion  in  the  admission  of  new  states.  Nor  need  gen- 
tlemen apprehend  that  congress  will  set  no  reason 
able  limits  to  the  conditions  of  admission.  In  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  discretion  on  this 
subject,  they  are,  as  in  all  other  cases,  responsible 
to  the  people.  Their  power  to  levy  direct  taxes, 
is  not  limited  by  the  constitution.  They  may 
Ly  a tax  of  one  million  of  dollars,  or  of  a hundred 
millions,  wi  bout  viol:  ting  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution; but  if  the  latter  enormous  and  unreason- 
able sum  were  levied,  or  even  the  former,  without 
tv  dent  necessity,  the  people  have  the  power  in 
their  own  hands — a speedy  corrective  is  found  in 
the  return  of  the  elections.  This  remedy  is  so 


certain,  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  can 
never  lose  sight  of  it;  and  consequently  an  abuse 
of  their  powers,  to  any  considerable  extent,  can 
never  be  apprehended.  The  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  entrusted 
to  congress,  and  the  admission  of  new  states  into 
j the  union  is  in  no  respect  an  exception. 

One  gentleman,  however,  has  contended  against 
the  amendment,  because  it  abridges  the  rights  of 
the  slave  holding  states  to  transport  tbeir  slaves  to 
the  new  states  for  sale  or  otherwise.  This  argu- 
ment is  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  various  ways, 
and  particub  rly  by  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
last  cited.  It  admits,  however,  of  a very  clear 
answer,  by  recurring  to  the  9th  section  of  article 
1st,  which  provides,  that  “theTwijra^onorimporta- 
‘ tion  of  such  persons  as  any  of  ihe  states  then 
* existing  shall  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
‘congress  till  1808.”  This  clearly  implies,  that  the 
migration  and  importation  may  be  prohibited  after 
that  year.  The  importation  has  been  prohibited, 
but  the  migration  has  not  hitherto  been  restrained; 
congress,  however,  may  restrain  it  when  it  may  be 
judged  expedient.  It  is  indeed  contended  by  some 
gentlemen,  that  migration  is  either  synonimou* 
with  importation,  or  that  it  means  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one 
state  to  another.  It  certainly  is  not  synunimous 
with  importation , and  would  not  have  been  used  if 
it  had  been  so.  It  cannot  mean  exportation,  which 
is  also  a definite  and  precise  term.  It  cannot  mean 
the  reception  of  free  blacks  from  foreign  countries, 
as  is  alleged  by  some,  because  no  possible  reason 
existed  for  regulating  their  admission  by  the  con- 
stitution; no  free  blacks  ever  came  from  Africa,  or 
any  other  country,  to  this;  and  to  introduce  the 
provision  by  the  side  of  that  for  the  importation 
of  slaves,  would  have  been  absurd  in  the  highest 
degree.  What  alternative  remains  but  to  apply 
the  term  “migration”  to  the  transportation  of 
slaves  from  those  states,  where  they  are  admitted 
to  be  held,  to  other  states.  Such  a provision  might 
have  in  view  a very  natural  object.  The  price  of 
slaves  might  be  affect a^v«er far  by  a sudden  prohibi- 
tion to  transport  slave*thr<»in  state  to  state,  that  it 
was  as  reasonable  to  guard  against,  that  inconveni- 
ence, as  against  the  sudden  interdiction  of  the  im- 
portation. Hitherto  it  has  not  been  found  necessary 
for  congress  to  prohibit  migration  or  transportation 
from  Biateto  state.  But  now  it  becomes  the  right 
and  duty  of  congress  to  guard  against  the  further 
extension  of  the  intolerable  evil  and  the  crying 
enormity  of  slavery. 

The  expediency  of  this  me  .sure  is  very  apparent. 
The  opening  of  an  extensive  slave  market  will 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  those  who,  otherwise,  per- 
haps might  gradually  emancipate  iheir  slaves.  We 
have  heard  much,  Tvlr.  Chairman,  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion society;  an  institution  which  is  the  favorite  of 
the  humane  gentlemen  in  the  slave-holding  states. 
They  have  long  been  lamenting  the  miseries  of 
slavery,  and  earnestly  seeking  for  a remedy  com- 
patible with  their  own  safety,  and  the  happiness 
of  their  slaves.  At  last  the  great  desideratum  is 
found — a colony  in  Africa  for  the  emancipated 
blacks.  How  will  the  generous  intentions  of  these 
humane  persons  be  frustrated,  if  the  price  of  slaves 
is  to  be  doubled  by  a new  and  boundless  market ! 
Instead  of  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  unprincipled  wretches  will  be  found 
kidnapping  those  who  are  already  fiee,  and  trans- 
porting and  selling  the  hapless  victims  into  hope- 
less bundage.  Sir,  I really  hope  that  congress  will 
not  contribute  to  discountenance  and  render  abor- 
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tive  the  generous  and  philanthropic  views  of  thisj 
most  worthy  and  laudable  society.  Rather  let  us 
liope,  that  the  time  is  not  very  remote,  when  the 
shores  of  Africa,  which  have  so  long  been  a scene  of  J 
barbarous  rapacity  and  savage  cruelv,  shall  exhibit 
a race  of  free  and  enlightened  people,  the  offspring 
indeed  of  cannibals  or  of  slaves;  but  displaying  the 
tirtues  of  civilization,  and  the  energies  of  inde- 
pendent freemen.  America  may,  the  , hope  to  see 
the  developement  of  a germ,  now  scarcely  visible, 
cherished  and  matured  under  the  genial  warmth  of 
our  •oumrj’s  protection,  till  the  fruit  shall  appear 
in  the  regeneration  and  happiness  of  a boundless 
continent. 

One  argument  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
said,  that  we  are  bound  by  the  treaty  of  cession 
with  France  to  admit  the  ceded  territory  into  the 
union,  “as  soon  as  possible.”  It  is  obvious  that 
the  president  and  senate,  the  treaty  making  power,  j 
cannot  make  a stipulation  with  any  foreign  nation) 
in  derogation  of  the  constitutional  powers  and  duties 
of  this  house,  by  making  it  imperative  on  us  to  admit 
the  new  territory  according  to  the  literal  tenor  of 
the  phn.se;  but  the  additional  words  in  the  treaty  j 
“according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,”; 
put  it  be>ond  all  doubt  that  no  sucli  compulsory! 
admission  was  intended,  and  that  the  republican 
principles  of  our  constitution  are  to  govern  us  in 
the  admission  of  this,  as  well  as  all  the  new  states,! 
in  the  national  family. 

Mn.  Tallmaoge,  of  New-York  rose — Sir,  said 
he,  it  has  been  my  desire  and  my  intention  to  avoid 
any  debate  on  the  present  painful  and  unpleasant 
subject.  When  I had  the  honor  to  submit  to  this 
house  the  amendment  now  under  consideration,  I 
accompanied  it  with  a declaration,  that  it  was 
intended  to  confine  its  operation  to  the  newly  ac- 
quired territory  across  the  Mississippi;  and  I then 
expressly  declared,  that  I would  in  no  manner 
intermeddle  with  the  slave-holding  states,  nor 
attempt  manumission  in  any  one  of  the  original 
states  in  the  union.  Sir,  I even  went  further,  and 
stated,  that  I was  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  sub 
ject— and,  that  I had  learned  from  southern  gen- 
tlemen the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  havirg 
free  blacks  intermingling  with  slaves;  and,  on  that 
account,  and  with  a view  to  the  safety  of  the  white 
population  of  the  adjoining  states,  I would  not  even 
advocate  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Alabama 
territory;  because,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  slave- 
holding slates,  and  with  only  imaginary  lines  of 
division,  the  intercourse  between  slaves  and  free 
blacks  could  not  be  prevented,  and  a servile  war 
might  be  the  result.  While  we  deprecate  and 
mourn  over  the  evil  of  slavery,  humanity  and  good 
morals  require  us  to  wish  its  abolition,  under  cir- 
cumstances consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  white 
population.  Willingly,  therefore,  will  I submit  to 
an  evil,  which  we  cannot  safely  remedy.  I admitted 
all  that  had  been  said  of  the  danger  of  having  free 
blaeks  visible  to  slaves,  and  therefore  did  not 
hesitate  to  pledge  myself  that  I would  neither 
advise  nor  attempt  coercive  manumission.  But, 
sir,  all  these  reasons  cease  when  we  cross  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  into  a territory  separated 
by  a natural  boundary — a newly  acquired  territory, 
never  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  our  go- 
vernment, not  included  within  the  compromise  or 
mutual  pledge  in  the  adoption  of  our  constitution — 
anew  territory  acquired  by  our  common  fund,  and 
ought  justly  to  be  subject  to  our  common  legisla- ! 
tion.  D ; 

Sir,  when  I submitted  the  amendment  now  un-j 
der  consideration,  accompanied  with  these  exolana- 


tion9,  and  with  these  avowals  of  my  intentions  and 
ff  my  motives— I did  expect  that  gentlemen  who 
might  differ  from  me  in  opinion  would  appreciate 
the  liberality  of  my  views,  and  would  meet  me 
with  moderation,  as  upon  a fair  subject  for  general 
legislation.  1 did  expect  at  least  that  the  frank 
declaration  of  my  views  would  protect  rrm  from 
harsh  expressions,  and  from  the  unfriendly  imputa- 
tions which  have  been  cast  out  on  this  occasion. 
But,  sir,  such  has  been  the  character  and  the 
violence  of  this  debate,  and  expressions  of  so  much 
intemperance,  and  of  an  aspect  so  threa’ening  have 
been  used,  that  continued  silence  on  my  part  would 
ill  become  me,  who  had  submitted  to  this  house 
the  original  proposition.  While  this  subject  was 
under  debate  before  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
I did  not  take  the  finer,  and  1 avail  myself  of  this 
occasion  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  n\y 
friends  (Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Mills)  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  supported  my  amendment,  at  a 
time  when  I was  unable  to  partake  in  the  debate. 
I had  only  on  thatday  returned  from  a journey,  long 
in  its  extent  arid  painful  in  its  occasio  ; ^nd  from 
an  affection  of  my  breast  I could  not  then  speak; 
I cannot  yet  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  but 
I do  hope  to  say  enough  to  assure  my  friends  that 
I have  not  left  them  in  the  controversy,  and  to  con- 
vince the  opponents  of  the  measure,  that  their  vio- 
lence has  not  driven  me  from  the  debate. 

Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  frem  Missouri  (Air. 
Scott)  who  has  just  resumed  his  seat,  has  told  us 
of  the  ides  of  March,  and  has  cautioned  us  to  “be- 
ware of  the  fate  of  C<esar  and  of  R me.” — Another 
gentleman,  (Mr.  Cobb)  from  Georgia,  in  addition 
to  other  expressions  of  great  warmth,  has  said, 
that  if  we  persist  the  union  will  be  dissolved;  and 
with  a look  fixed  on  me  has  told  us,  “we  have 
kindled  a fire  which  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
cannot  put  out,  which  seas  of  blood  can  only  ex- 
tinguish.” 

Language  of  this  sort  has  no  eff  ct  on  me;  my 
purpose  is  fixed,  it  is  interwoven  with  my  exis'ence; 
its  durability  is  limited  with  rny  life;  it  is  a great 
and  glorious  cause,  setting  bounds  to  a slavery, 
the  most  cruel  and  debasing  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed;  it  is  the.  freedom  of  man;  it  is  the  cause 
of  unredeemed  and  unregenerated  human  beings. 

If  a dissolution  of  the  union  must  take  place,  let 
it  be  so  ! If  civil  war,  which  gentlemen  so  much 
threaten,  must  come,  I can  only  say,  let  it  come  ! 
My  hold  on  life  is  probably  as  frail  as  that  of  any 
man  who  now  hears  me;  but  while  that  hold  las.s, 
it  shall  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  my  country — 
to  the  freedom  of  man.  If  blood  is  necessary  to 
extinguish  any  fire  which  I have  assisted  to  kindle, 
I can  assure  gentlemen,  while  I regret  the  neces- 
sity, I shall  not  forbear  tocontribu’e  my  mite.  Sir, 
the  violence  to  which  gentlemen  have  resorted  on 
this  subject  will  not  move  my  purpose,  nor  drive 
me  from  my  place.  I have  the  fortune  and  the 
honor  to  stand  here  as  the  representative  of  free- 
men, who  possess  intelligence  to  know  their  rights, 
who  have  the  spirit  to  maintain  them.  Whatever 
might  be  my  own  private  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, standing  here  as  the  representative  of  others, 
no  choice  is  left  me.  I know  the  will  of  my  con- 
stituents, and  regardless  of  consequences,  I will 
avow  it — as  their  representative  I will  proclaim 
their  hatred  to  slavery  in  every  shape— as  their 
representative  here  will  I hold  my  stand,  till  this 
floor,  with  the  constitution  of  my  country  which 
supports  it,  shall  sink  beneath  me — if  I am  doomed 
to  full,  I shall  at  least  have  the  painful  consolation 
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to  believe  that  I fall,  as  a fragment,  in  the  ruins  of 
mv  country. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Colston) 
has  accused  my  honorable  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Livermore)  of  “speaking  to  the  gal- 
leries,” and  bv  his  “language  endeavoring  to  excite 
a servile  war:”  and  has  ended  by  saying,  “he  is  no 
better  than  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  deserves 
no  better  fate.”  When  I hear  such  language  uttered 
upon  this  floor,  and  within  this  house,  I am  con- 
strained to  consider  it  as  hasty  and  unintended 
language,  resulting  from  the  vehemence  of  debate, 
and  not  realty  intending  the  personal  indecorum  the 
expressions  would  seem  to  indicate.  [Mr.  Colstop 
asked  to  explain,  and  said  he  had  not  distinctly 
understood  Mr.  T.  Mr.  Livermore  called  on  Mr. 
C.  to  state  the  expressions  he  bad  used  Mr.  C. 
then  said,  he  bad  no  explanation  to  give.]  Mr  T. 
said  he  bad  none  to  ask— he  continued  to  s .y,  Iv 
would  not  believe  any  gentleman  on  this  floor 
would  commit  so  great  an  indecorum  against  any 
member,  or  against  the  dignity  of  this  house,  as  to 
use  such  expressions,  really  intending  the  meaning 
which  the  words  seem  to  import,  and  which  had 
been  uttered  against  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire.  [Mr.  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  in  the  chair, 
called  to  order,  nd  said  no  personal  remarks  would 
be  allowed.]  Mr.  T.  said  he  rejoiced  the  chair 
was  at  length  aroused  to  a sense  of  its  duties. 
The  debate  had,  for  several  days  progressed  with 
unequalled  violence,  and  all  was  in  order;  but  now, 
when  at  length  this  violence  on  one  side  is  to  be 
resisted,  the  chair  discovered  it  is  out  of  order.  I 
rejoice,  said  Mr.  T.  at  the  discovery,  I approve  of 
the  admonition,  while  I am  proud  to  say,  it  has  no 
relevancy  to  me.  It  is  my  boast  that  I have  never 
uttered  an  unfriendly  personal  remark  on  this 
floor,  but  I wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  the 
immutable  laws  of  self  defence  wilt  justify  going 
to  great  lengths,  and  that,  in  the  future  progress 
of  this  debate,  the  rights  of  defence  would  bp  re 
garde  d. 

Sir,  has  it  already  come  to  this:  that  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States— that,  in  the  legislative 
councils  of  republican  America,  the  subject  of 
slavery  has  become  a subject  of  so  much  feeling— 
of  such  delicacy— of  such  danger,  that  it  cannot 
safely  be  discussed?  Are  members  who  venture 
to  express  their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  to  be 
accused  of  talking  to  the  galleries,  with  intention 
to  excite  a serviU  war;  and  of  meriting  the  fate  of 
Ai  buthnot  and  Ambrister  ? Are  we  to  be  tob:  of 
the-  dissolution  of  the  union,  of  civil  war,  and  of 
^e.*s  of  blood  ? And  yet,  with  such  awful  threaten- 
iugs  before  us,  do  gentlemen,  in  the  same  breath, 
insist  upon  the  encouragement  of  this  evil;  upon 
the  extension  of  this  monstrous  scourge  of  the 
human  race  ? An  evil  so  fraught  with  such  dire 
calamities  to  us,  as  individuals,  and  to  pur  nation, 
pnd  threatening,  in  its  progress,  to  overwhelm  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  country,  with 
the  liberties  of  the  nation,  ought  at  once  to  be  met, 
pnd  to  be  controlled.  If  its  power,  its  influence, 
and  its  impending  dangers,  have  already  arrived 
at  such  a point,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  discuss  it  on 
this  floor;  and  it  cannot  now  pass  under  considera- 
tion as  a propey  subject  for  general  legislation, 
what  will  be  the  result  when  it  is  spread  through 
your  widely  extended  domain  ? I s present  threaten- 
ing aspect,  and  the  violence  of  its  supporters,  so 
far  from  inducing  me  to  yield  (p  its  progress, 
prompt  me  to  resist  its  march.  Now  is  the  time.  It 
roust  now  be  met,  and  the  extension  of  the  evil 
jjaust  now  be  prevented,  or  the  occasion  irrecover- 


ably lost,  and  the  evil  can  never  be  controlled. 

Sir,  extend  >ou  view  across  the  Mississippi,  over 
your  newly  acquired  territory — a territory  so  far 
surpassing,  in  extent,  the  limits  of  your  present 
country,  that  that  country  which  gave  birth  to  your 
nation,  which  achieved  your  revolution,  consolidat  * 
ed  your  union,  formed  your  constitution,  and  has 
subsequently  acquired  so  much  glory,  bangs  but 
as  an  appendage  to  the  extended  empire  over  which 
your  republican  government  is  now  called  to  bear 
sway.  Look  down  the  long  vista  of  futurity;  see 
your  empire,  in  extent  unequalled,  in  advantageous 
situation  without  a parallel,  and  occupying  all  the 
valuable  part  of  one  continent.  Behold  this  extend- 
ed empire,  inhabited  by  the  hardy  sons  of  Ameri- 
can freemen,  knowing  their  rights,  and  inheriting 
the  will  to  protect  them — owners  of  the  soil  oil 
which  they  live,  and  interested  in  the  institutions 
which  they  labor  to  defend;  with  two  oceans  laving 
your  shores,  and  tributary  to  your  purposes,  bear- 
ing on  their  bosoms  the  commerce  of  our  people; 
compared  to  yours,  the  governments  of  Europe 
dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  the  whole  world, 
is  without  a parallel  But,  sir,  reverse  this  scene; 
people  this  fair  domain  with  the  slaves  of  your 
planters;  extend  slavery , this  bane  of  man,  this 
abomination  of  heaven,  over  your  extended  empire* 
and  you  prepare  its  dissolution;  you  turn  its  ac 
cumulated  strength  into  positive  weakness;  you 
cherish  a canker  in  your  breast,  you  put  poison  in 
your  bosom;  you  place  a vulture  preying  on  your 
heart — nay,  you  whet  the  dagger  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a portion  of  your  population,  stimulat- 
ed to  use  it,  by  every  tie,  human  and  divine.  The 
envious  contrast  between  your  happiness  and  their 
misery;  between  your  liberty  and  their  slavery, 
must  constantly  prompt  them  to  accomplish  your 
destruction.  Your  enemies  will  learn  the  source  and 
the  cause  of  your  weakness.  As  often  as  external 
dangers  shall  threaten,  or  internal  commotions 
await  you,  you  will  then  realize,  that  by  your  own 
procurement,  you  have  placed  amidst  your  families, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  your  country,  a population 
producing  at  once  the  greatest  cause  of  individual 
danger,  and  of  national  weakness.  With  this  defect, 
your  government  must  crumble  to  pieces,  and  your 
people  become  the  scoff  of  the  world. 

Sir,  we  have  been  told,  with  apparent  confidence, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  annex  conditions  to  a state, 
on  its  admission  into  the  union;  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  proposed  amendment,  prohibiting 
the  further  introduction  of  slavery,  is  unconstitu- 
tional. This  position,  asserted  with  so  much  con- 
fidence, remains  unsupported  by  any  argument,  or 
by  any  authority  derived  from  the  constitution 
itself.  The  constitution  strongly  indicates  an  op- 
posite conclusion,  and  seems  to  contemplate  a dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new  states.  The 
practice  of  the  government  has  sanctioned  this  dif- 
ference in  many  respects. 

The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution says,  “new  states  may  he  admitted  by  the  con i 
gress  into  this  union”  and  it  is  silent  as  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  the  new'  states  may  be 
so  admitted.  The  fair  inference  from  this  is,  that 
the  congress  which  might  admit,  should  prescribe 
the  time  and  the  terms  of  such  admission.  The 
tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion says,  uthe  migration  or  importation  of  such  per - 
sons  as  any  of  the  states  wow  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit , shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress 
prior  to  the  year  1808.”  The  words  "now  existing** 
clearly  shew  the  distinction  for  which  we  contend. 
The  word  slave  is  no  where  mentioned  in  the 
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s'it  itionj  but  this  section  has  always  been  consider 
ed  as  applicable  to  them,  and  unquestionably  re- 
served the  right  to  prevent  their  importation  into 
any  new  stale  before  the  year  1808. 

Congress,  therefore,  hr«ve  power  over  the  sub 
ject,  probably  as  a matter  of  legislation,  but  more 
certainly  as  a right,  to  prescribe  the  time  and  the 
condition  upon  which  any  new  state  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  family  of  the  union.  Sir,  the  bill 
now  before  us  proves  the  correctness  of  my  argu- 
ment. It  is  filled  with  conditions  and  limitations. 
The  territory  is  required  to  take  a census,  and  is 
to  be  admitted  only  on  condition  that  it  have  40,000 
inhabitants.  I have  already  submitted  amendments 
preventing  the  state  from  taxing  the  lands  of  the 
United  States,  and  declaring  that  all  navigable 
vaters  shall  remain  open  to  the  other  states,  and 
be  exempt  from  any  toils  or  duties.  And  my  friend 
(Mr  Taylor,)  has  also  submitted  amendments  pro- 
hibiting the  state  from  taxing  soldiers’  lands  fu- 
tile period  of  five  years.  And  to  all  these  amend- 
ments we  have  heard  no  objection — they  have 
passed  unanimously.  But  now,  when  an  amend- 
ment, prohibiting  t e further  introduction  of  slave- 
ry, is  proposed,  the  whole  house  is  put  in  agitation, 
and  we  are  confidently  told  it  is  unconstitutional 
to  annex  condi  ions  to  the  admission  of  a new  stale 
into  the  ui  ion.  T e result  of  all  this  is,  that  all 
amendmen's  ar<d  conditions  are  proper,  which  suit 
a certain  « la«s  of  gentlemen,  but  whatever  amend- 
ment is  propo  ed,  which  does  not  comport  with 
their  interests  or  their  views,  is  unconstitutional, 
and  a flagrant  violation  of  this  sacred  charter  of 
our  rights  In  <rder  to  be  consistent,  gentlemen 
roust  go  back  and  strike  out  the  vari-  us  amend 
me  .ts  o w'  icli  they  have  already  agreed.  The 
constitution  applies  equally  to  all,  or  to  none. 

Sir,  ^ e have  been  0:d  that  \ his  is  a sew  pi  inciple 
for  which  we  contend,  never  uefore  adopted,  or 
thought  of.  So  far  from  this  being  correc',  it  is 
due  to  the  memory  of  iur  ancestors  to  spy,  it  is  an 
old  principle,  adopted  by  them,  as  the  policy  of 
our  country.  Whenever  the  United  States  have 
bad  the  right  and  the  power,  they  have  heretofore 
prevented  the  extension  of  slavery.  T e states  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  taken  off  from  other 
states,  and  were  admitted  into  the  union  without 
condition,  because  their  lands  were  never  owned 
by  the  United  States  The  territory  north  west 
of  the  Ohio  is  all  the  land  which  ever  belonged  to 
them.  Shortly  after  the  cession  of  those  lands  to 
the  union,  congress  passed,  in  1787,  a compact, 
which  was  declared  to  be  unalterable,  *he  sixth 
article  of  which  provides  that  “there  shall  be  neither 
slaveiynor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  terri  ory, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  for  crimes,  whereof 
the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted I j pursu- 
ance of  this  compact,  all  the  states  formed  from 
that  territory  have  been  admitted  into  the  union 
upon  various  conditions,  and  amongst  which  the 
sixth  article  of  this  compact  is  included  as  one. 

Let  gentlemen  also  advert  to  the  law  for  the 
admission  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  into  the  union.- 
they  will  find  it  filled  with  conditions.  It  was  re- 
quired not  only  to  form  a constitution  upon  thp 
principles  of  a republican  government,  but  it  was 
required  to  contain  the  “fundamental  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.”  It  was  even  required 
as  a condition  of  its  admission,  1o  keep  its  records, 
and  its  judicial  and  its  legislative  proceedings  in 
the  English  language;  and  also  to  secure  the  trial 
by  jury,  and  to  surrender  all  claim  to  unappro- 
priated lands  in  the  territory,  with  the  prohibition 
lo  tax  any  of  the  United  States*  lands. 


After  this  long  or;.ctic^  und  constant  usage  to 
annex  conditions  to  the  admission  of  a state  into 
the  union,  will  gentlemen  yet  tell  us  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional, and  talk  of  our  principles  being  novel 
and  extraordinary  ? It  li os  been  said,  that,  if  this 
amendment  prevails,  we  shall  have  an  union  of 
states  possessing  unequal  rights  And  we  have 
been  asked,  whether  we  wished  to  see  such  a 
“ chequered  union  ?**  Sir,  we  have  such  a union  al- 
ready If  the  prohibition  of  slavery  is  the  denial 
of  a right,  and  constitutes  a chequered  union, 
gladly  would  I behold  such  rights  denied,  and  such 
i chequer  spread  over  every  state  in  the  union. 
It  is  now  spread  over  .the  states  north  west  of  the 
Ohio,  and  forms  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  those 
sta  es.  I hope  it  will  be  extended  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Sir,  we  have  been  told  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment cannot  be  received,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  treaty  and  cession  of  Louisiana.  “Article  3. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  the  union  of  ihe  United  States,  and 
admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  mean  time 
they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  their  property  and  the 
religion  which  they  profess.”  1 find  nothing,  said 
Mr.  T.  in  this  article  of  the  treaty,  incompatible 
with  the  proposed  amendment.  The  rights,  ad- 
vantages, and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lou- 
isiana. If  one  of  them  should  choose  to  remove 
into  V irginia,  he  could  take  bis  slaves  with  him; 
but  if  he  removes  to  Indiana,  or  any  of  the  states 
north  west  of  the  Ohio,  he  cannot  take  his  slaves 
with  him.  If  the  proposed  amendment  prevails, 
the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  or  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  can  neither  of  them  take  slaves  into 
the.  state  of  Missouri.  All,  therefore,  may  enjoy 
equal  privileges.  It  is  a disability,  or  wbat  I call,  a 
blessing,  annexed  to  the  particular  district  of  coun- 
try, and  in  no  manner  attached  fo  the  individual. 
B it,  while  I have  no  doubt  that  the  treaty  contains 
no  solid  objection  against  the  proposed  amendment, 
if  it  did,  it  would  not  alter  my  determination  on 
the  subject.  The  senate,  or  the  treaty  making 
power  of  our  government,  have  neither  the  right, 
nor  the  power  to  stipulate  by  a treaty,  the  tarns 
upon  which  a people  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
union  Tli is  house  have  a right  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject.  The  admission  of  a state  into  the 
union  is  a legislative  act,  which  requires  the  con- 
•ur  eace  f all  the  departments  oflegislativepower. 
It  is  an  important  prerogative  of  this  house,  which 
I hope  will  nev*T  be  surrendered. 

The  zeal  and  the  ardor  of  gentlemen,  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  have  induced  them  to  announce  to 
this  house,  that,  if  we  persist  and  force  the  state 
of  Missouri  to  accede  to  the  proposal  amendment, 
as  the  condition  of  her  admission  into  the  union, 
she  will  cot  regard  it,  and,  as  soon  as  admitted, 
will  alter  her  constitution,  and  introduce  slavery 
into  her  territory.  Sir,  l am  not  prepared,  nor  iu 
it  necessary  to  determine,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  a violation  of  faith — of  such  a 
departure  from  th : fundamental  condition  of  her 
admission  into  the  union.  I would  not  cast  upon 
a people  so  foul  an  imputation,  as  to  believe  thev 
would  be  guilty  of  such  fraudulent  duplicity.  The 
states  north  west  of  the  Ohio  have  all  regarded 
the  faith  and  the  conditions  of  their  admission;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  people  of  Missouri 
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will  not  also  regard  tlieirs.  But,  sir,  whenever  a 
state  admitted  into  t^e  union  shall  disregard  arid 
set  at  naught  the  fundamental  conditions  of  its 
admission,  and  shall,  in  violation  of  all  faith,  under- 
take to  levy  a tax  upon  lands  of  the  United  States, 
or  a toll  upon  their  navigable  waters,  or  introduce 
slavery,  where  congress  have  prohibited  it,  then 
it  will  be  in  time  to  determine  the  consequence. 
But,  if  the  threatened  consequence  were  known  to 
be  the  certain  result,  yet  would  I insist  upon  the 
proposed  amendment.  The  declaration  of  this 
house,  the  declared  will  of  the  nation  to  prohibit 
slavery,  would  produce  its  moral  effect,  and  stand 
as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  country. 

Sir,  it  has  been  urged  with  great  plausibility, 
that  we  should  spread  the  slaves  now  in  our  ceun 
try,  and  thus  spread  the  evil,  rather  than  confine 
it  to  its  present  districts.  It  has  been  said,  we 
should  thereby  diminish  the  dangers  from  them, 
while  we  increase  the  means  of  their  living,  and 
augment  their  comforts.  But,  you  may  rest  assured, 
that  this  reasoning  is  fallacious,  and  that,  while 
slavery  is  admitted,  the  market  will  be  supplied. 
Our  coast,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Spanish  possessions,  render  easy  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  our  country.  Our  laws 
are  already  highly  penal  against  their  introduction, 
and  yet,  it  is  a well  known  fact,  that  about  fourteen 
thousand  slaves  have  been  brought  into  our  coun 
try  this  last  year. 

Since  we  have  been  engaged  in  this  debate,  we 
have  witnessed  an  elucidation  of  this  argument,  of 
bettering  the  conditions  of  slaves,  by  spreading 
them  over  the  country.  A slave  driver,  a trafficker 
in  human  flesh,  as  if  sent  by  Providence,  haspassed 
the  door  of  your  capitol,  on  his  way  to  the  west, 
driving  before  him  about  fifteen  of  these  wretched 
victims  of  his  power  collected  in  the  course  of  his 
traffic,  and  by  their  removal,  torn  from  every  rela- 
tion and  from  every  tie,  which  the  human  heart 
can  hold  dear. — The  males,  who  might  raise  the 
arm  of  vengeance,  and  retaliate  for  their  wrongs, 
were  hand  cuffed  and  chained  to  each  other,  while 
the  females  and  children  were  marched  in  their 
rear,  under  the  guidance  of  the  driver’s  whip  ! 
Yes,  sir,  such  has  been  the  scene  witnessed  from 
the  windows  of  congress  hall,  and  viewed  by  mem- 
bers who  compose  the  legislative  councils  of  re- 
publican America  ’. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  subject,  we 
have  been  told  that,  from  the  long  habit  of  the 
southern  and  western  people,  the  possession  of 
slaves  has  become  necessary  to  them,  and  an 
essential  requisite  in  their  living.  It  has  been 
Urged,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  southern  countries,  that  the  lands  cannot  be 
occupied  or  cultivated  without  slaves.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  slaves  prosper  in  those,  places,  and 
that  they  are  much  better  off  there  than  in  their 
own  native  country.  We  have  even  been  told  that 
if  we  succeed,  and  prevent  slavery  across  the 
Mississippi,  we  shall  greatly  lessen  the  value  of 
property  there,  and  shall  retard,  for  a long  series 
of  years,  the  settlement  of  that  country. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  T.  if  the  western  country  cannot 
be  settled  without  slaves,  gladly  would  I prevent 
its  settlement  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  If  this 
class  of  arguments  is  to  prevail,  it  sets  all  morals 
at  defiance,  and  we  are  called  to  legislate  on  this 
subject,  as  a matter  of  mere  personal  interest.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  case,  repeal  all  your  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  slave  trade;  throw  open  this  traffic  to  the 
commercial  states  of  the  east;  and  if  it  better  the 
condition  of  these  wxetched  beings,  invite  the  dark 


population  of  benighted  Africa,  to  be  translated  to 
the  shores  of  republican  America  But  I will  not 
cast  upon  this  or  upon  that  gentleman  an  imputa- 
tion so  ungracious  as  the  conclusion  to  which  their 
arguments  would  necessarily  tend.  I do  not  be- 
lieve any  gentleman  on  this  floor,  would  here  ad- 
vocate the  slave  trade:  or  maintain  in  the  abstract 
the  principles  of  slavery.  I will  not  outrage  the 
decorum,  nor  insult  the  dignity  of  this  house,  by 
attempting  to  argue  in  this  place,  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  the  moral  right  of  slavery.  How  gladly 
would  the  “ legitimates  of  Europe  chuckle ,”  to  find 
an  American  congress  in  debate  on  such  a question  : 

As  an  evil  brought  upon  us  without  our  own  fault, 
before  the  formation  of  our  government,  and  as 
one  of  the  sins  of  that  nation  from  which  we  have 
revolted,  we  must  of  necessity  legislate  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  our  business  so  to  legislate,  as  never 
o encourage,  but  always  to  control  this  evil;  and, 
while  we  strive  to  eradicate  it,  we  ought  to  fix  its 
limits,  and  render  it  subordinate  to  the  safety  of 
the  white  population,  and  the  good  order  of  civil 
society. 

Sir,  on  this  subject  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  turned 
upon  you.  You  boast  of  the.  freedom  of  your  con- 
stitution and  your  laws,  you  have  proclaimed,  in 
the  declaration  of  independence,  “ That  all  men  are 
creat'd  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights — that  amongst  these 
are  life , liberty , and  the  pursuit  of  happiness and 
yet  you  have  slaves  in  your  country.  The  enemies 
of  your  government,  and  the  legitimates  of  Europe, 
point  to  your  inconsistencies,  and  bl  zon  your  sup- 
posed defects.  If  you  allow  slavery  to  pass  into 
territories  where  you  have  the  lawful  power  to 
exclude  it,  you  will  justly  take  upon  yourself  all 
the  charges  of  inconsistency;  but  confine  it  to  the 
original  slave  holding  states,  where  you  found  it 
at  the  formation  of  your  government,  and  you  stand 
acquitted  of  all  imputation. 

This  is  a subject  upon  which  I have  great  feeling 
for  the  honor  of  my  country.  In  a former  debate 
upon  the  Illinois  constitution,  I mentioned  that  our 
enemies  had  drawn  a picture  of  our  country,  as 
holding  in  one  hand  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and  with  the  other  brandishing  a whip  over 
our  affrighted  slaves.  I then  made  it  my  boast 
that  we  could  cast  back  upon  England  the  accusa- 
tion— that  she  had  committed,  the  original  sin  of 
bringing  slaves  into  our  country.  I have  since  re- 
ceived, through  the  post  office,  a letter  post  marked 
in  South  Carolina,  and  signed  “A  native  of  Eng- 
land,”  desiring  that,  when  I had  occasion  to  repeat 
my  boast  against  England,  I w’ould  also  state  that 
she  had  atoned  for  her  original  sin,  by  establish- 
ing in  her  slave  colonies  a system  of  humane  laws, 
meliorating  their  condition,  and  providing  for  their 
safety,  while  America  had  committed  the  secondary 
sin  of  disregarding  their  condition,  and  had  even 
provided  laws,  by  which  it  was  not  murder  to  kill 
a slave.  Sir,  I felt  the  severity  of  the  reproof;  I 
felt  for  my  country.  I have  enquired  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I find  such  were  formerly  the  laws  in 
some  of  the  slave-holding  states;  and  that  even 
now,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  by  law,  the 
penalty  of  death  is  provided  for  stealing  a slave, 
while  the  murder  of  a slave  is  punished  with  a 
trivial  fine.  Such  is  the  contrast  and  the  relative 
value  which  is  placed,  in  the  opinion  of  a slave-hold- 
ing  state,  between  the  property  of  the  master  and 
the  life  of  a slave. 

Sir,  gentlemen  have  undertaken  to  criminate, 
and  to  draw  odious  contrasts  between  different 
sections  of  our  country—!  shall  not  combat  such 
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arguments}  I have  made  no  pretence  to  exclusive 
morality  on  this  subject,  either  for  myself  or  mv 
constituents;  nor  have  I cast  any  imputations  on 
others.  O ■ the  contrary,  1 hold  that  mankind  un- 
der like  circumstances  are  alike,  the  world  over. 

The  vicious  and  unprincipled  are  confined  to  no 
district  of  country;  and  it  is  for  this  portion  of  the 
community  we  are  bound  to  legislate  When 
honorable  gentlemen  inform  us,  we  overate  the 
cruelty  and  the  dangers  of  slavery,  and  tell  us  that 
their  slaves  are  happy,  and  contented,  and  would 
even  contribute  to  their  safety,  they  tell  us  but 
very  little;  they  do  not  tell  us,  that,  while  their j application  to  a new  district  of  country  recently 


Sir,  there  is  yet  another,  and  an  important  point 
of  view,  in  whit,h  this  subject  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  have  been  told  by  those  who  advo- 
cate the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Missouri, 
that  any  attempt  tocontrol  this  subject  by  legisla- 
tion, is  a violation  of  that  faith  and  mutual  confi- 
dence upon  which  our  union  was  formed  and  our 
constitution  adopted.  This  argument  might  be  con- 
sidered plausible,  if  the  restriction  was  attempted 
to  be  enforced  against  any  of  the  slave  holding 
states,  which  had  been  a party  in  the  adoption  of 
ihe  constitution.  But  it  can  have  no  reference  or 


slaves  are  happy,  the  slaves  of  some  depraved  and 
cruel  wretch,  in  their  neighborhood,  may  not  be 
stimulated  to  revenge,  and  thus  involve  the  coun- 
try in  ruin.  If  we  had  to  legislate  only  for  such 
gentlemen  as  are  now  embraced  within  my  view, 
a law  against  robbing  the  mail  would  be  a disgrace 
upon  the  nation;  and  as  useless;  I would  tear  it 
from  the  pages  of  your  statute  hook;  yet  said  ex- 
perience has  aught  us  the  necessity  cf  such  laws 
— and  honor,  justice,  and  policy,  teach  us  the  wis- 
dom of  legislating  to  limit  the  extension  of  slavery. 

In  the  zeal  to  draw  sectional  contrasts,  we  have 
been  told  by  one  gentleman,  that  gentlemen  from 
one  district  of  country  talk  of  their  morality,  while 


acquired,  and  never  contemplated  in  the  formation 
of  government,  and  not  embraced  in  the  mutual 
concessions  and  declared  faith  upon  which  the  con* 
stitution  was  adopted.  The  constitution  provides, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  several  states  to 
this  house  shall  be  according  to  their  number, 
including  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  the  respective 
states.  This  is  an  important  benefit  y ielded  to  the 
slave  holding  states,  as  one  of  the  mutual  sacrifices 
for  the  union.  On  this  subject,  1 consider  the  faith 
of  the  union  pledged,  and  I never  would  attempt 
coercive  manumission  in  a slave  holding  state. 

But  none  of  the  causes  which  induced  the  sacri- 
fice of  this'  principle,  and  which  now  produce  such 


those  of  another  practice  it.  And  the  super.orjan  une(.,,aj  representation  on  this  floor,  of  the  free 
liberality  has  been  asserted  of  southern  gentle-  j p0pUjHi jon  0f country,  exist  as  between  us  and 
men  over  those  of  the  north,  in  all  contributions  i crritnrv  nr.pntic  ti 


to  moral  institutions,  for  bible  and  missionary 
societies.  Sir,  I understand  too  well  the  pursuit 
of  my  purpo.-e,  to  be  decoyed  and  drawn  off,  into 
the  discussion  of  a collateral  subject.  I have.no 
inclination  to  controvert  these  assertions  of  com 


the  newly  acquired  territory  across  the  Mississippi. 
That  portion  of  country  has  no  claims  to  such  an 
unequal  representation,  unjust  in  its  results  upon 
the  other  states.  Are  tiie  numerous  slaves  in 
extensive  countries,  which  we  may  acquire  by' 
. purchase,  and  admit  as  states  into  the  union,  at 

p-.rative  liberality.  Although  1 have  no  idea  they  j OV)Ce  t0  be  represented  on  this  floor,  under  a clause 
are  founded  m fact,  yet  because  it  better  suits  the  0f  constitution,  granted  as  a compromise  and 
?bje.Cl  Priese,lt  arg|lrn^t.  lwdl,ontlmoc-|  a benefit  t0  the  southern  states  which  had  borne 

part  in  the  revolution  ? Such  an  extension  of  that 
clause  in  the  constitution  would  be  unjust  in  its 
operations,  unequal  in  its  results,  and  a violation 
of  its  original  intention.  Abstract  from  the  moral 
effects  of  slavery,  its  political  consequence  in  the 
representation  under  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Sir,  I shall  bow  in  silence  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, on  which  ever  side  it  shall  be  expressed: 
yet  1 confidently  hope  that  majority  will  be  found 
on  the  side  of  an  amendment,  so  replete  with  moral 


c.tsion,  admit  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  And 
what  is  the  result  ? Southern  gentlemen,  by  their 
superior  liberality  in  contributions  to  moral  institu- 
tions,  justly  stand  in  the  first  rank,  and  hold  the 
first  piece  in  the  brightest  page  of  the  history  of 
our  country.  But,  turn  over  this  page,  and  what 
do  you  behold  ? You  behold  them  contributing  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  C iristianity  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. — You  behold  them  legislating  to 
secure  the  ignorance  a<  d stupidity  of  their  own 
slaves  ! You  behold  them  prescribing,  by  law, 
penalties  against  the  man  that  dares  leach  a negro 
to  read.  Such  is  the  statute  law  of  the  siate  of 
Virginia.  [Mr.  Bassett  and  Mr 
there  was  no  such  law  in  Virginia.] 

No,  said  Mr.  T.  1 nave  mis-spoken  myself;  1 
ouglu  to  have  said  such  is  the  statute  law  of  the 
state  of  Georgia.  Yes,  while  we  heav  of  a liberality 


Tyler  said  that ! consequences,  so  pregnant  with  important  political 
results. 

Mn.  Scott,  of  Missouri,  said,  he  trusted  that  his 
conduct,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  in  which 
he  had  the  honor  of  a seat  in  the  house,  had  con- 


which  civilizes  the  savages  of  all  countries,  and  vinced  gentlemen  of  his  disposition  not  to  obtrude 


carr.es  the  gospel  alike  to  the  Hottentot  and  the 
llir.do,  ii  has  been  reserved  for  the  republican  state 
of  Ge  rgia,  not  content  with  ihe  c .re  of  its  over 
seers,  to  legislate  to  secure  the  oppression  and  th^ 
ignjrance  of  their  slaves.  'I  he  man  who  there 
teaches  a negro  to  read,  is  liable  to  a criminal 


his  sentiments  on  any  other  subjects  than  those  in 
which  the  interest  of  his  constituents,  and  of  the 
territory  he  represented,  were  immediitely  con- 
cerned. But  when  a question,  such  as  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  gentlemen  from  New  York, 
(Messrs,  T&llmadge  and  Taylor,)  was  presented 


prosecution.  The  dark  benighted  beings  of  ali  for  consideration,  involving  constitutional  princi- 
creadon  profit  by  our  liberality — save  those  of  oui  pies  to  avast  amount,  pregnant  with  the  future 
own  plan  a ions.  Where  is  the  missionary  who  pos-ifaie  of  the  territory,  portending  destruction  to  the 
sesses  sufficient  h.udihood  to  ventyre  a residence  | liberties  of  that  pet  p.e,  directly  bearing  on  their 
to  ieach  the  slaves  of  a plantation  ? Here  is  the  rights  of  property,  their  state  rights,  their  all,  he 
stain!  Here  is  t he  stigma!  which  fastens  upon  should  consider  it  as  a dereliction  of  his  duty,  as 
the  character  of  our  country;  and  which  in  the  etreating  from  his  post,  nay,  double  criminality, 
appr  priate  language  of  . e gentleman  from  Geor  did  he  not  raise  his  voice  against  the:r  adoption, 
gia,  (Mr.  Cobb,)  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  cannot  After  the  many  able  and  luminous  views  that  had 
wash  out ; which  sens  of  blood  cun  mistake  away.  been  taken  of  this  subject,  by  the  speaker  of  the 
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house  and  other  honorable  gentlemen,  he  had  not 
the  vanity  to  suppose  that  any  additional  views 
which  he  could  offer,  or  any  new  dress  in  which 
he  could  clothe  those  already  advanced,  would  have 
the  happy  tendency  of  inducing  any  gentleman  to 
change  his  vote.  But,  if  he  stood  single  on  the 
question,  and  there  was  no  man  to  help  him,  yet, 
while  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  rules  of  the 
house  guaranteed  to  him  the  privilege  of  speech, 
he  would  redeem  his  conscience  from  the  imputa 
tion  of  having  silently  witnessed  a violation  of  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  and  an  infringement  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people  who  had  entrusted  to 
hi3  feeble  abilities  the  advocation  of  their  rights. 
Me  desired,  at  this  early  stage  of  his  remarks,  in 
the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri  territory, 
whose  rights  on  other  subjects  bad  been  too  long 
neglected  and  shamefully  disregarded,  to  enter  his 
solemn  protest  against  the  introduction,  under  the 
insidious  form  of  amendment,  of  any  principle  in 
this  bill,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which  would  be  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  discord  in,  and  perhaps  eventually 
endanger  the  union. 

Mr.  S„  entertained  the  opinion,  that,  under  the 
constitution,  congress  had  not  the  power  to  impose 
this,  or  any  other  restriction,  or  to  require  of  the 
people  of  Missouri  their  assent  to  this  condition, 
as  a prerequisite  to  their  admission  into  the  union. 
He  contended  this  from  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitution itself;  from  the  practice  in  the  admission 
of  new  states  under  that  instrument;  and  from  the 
express  terms  of  the  treaty  of  cession.  The  short 
view  he  intended  to  take  of  those  points  would,  he 
trusted,  be  satisfactory  to  all  those  who  were  not 
so  anxious  to  usurp  power  as  to  sacrifice  to  its 
attainment  the  principles  of  our  government,  or 
who  were  not  desirous  of  prostrating  the  rights 
and  independence  of  a state  to  chimerical  views  of 
policy  or  expediency.  The  authority  to  admit  new 
states  into  the  union  was  granted  in  the  third 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution, 
which  declared  that  “new  states  may  be  admitted 
by  the  congress  into  the  union.”  The  only  power 
given  to  the  congress  by  this  section  appeared  to 
him  to  be,  that  of  passing  a law  for  the  admission 
of  the  new  state,  leaving  it  in  possession  of  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  enjoyed  by  the 
other  states;  the  most  valuable  and  prominent  of 
which  was  that  of  forming  and  modifying  their  own 
state  constitution,  and  over  which  congress  had  no 
superintending  control,  other  than  that  expressly 
given  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  same  article, 
which  read,  “the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  state  in  this  union  a republican  form  of  go- 
vernment.” This  end  accomplished,  the  guardian 
ship  of  the  United  States  over  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  states  was  fulfilled;  and  all  restrictions, 
limitations,  and  conditions,  beyond  this,  was  so 
much  power  unwarrantably  assumed.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  position,  he  would  read  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  essays  written,  by  the  late  president 
Madison,  contemporaneously  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  a very  celebrated 
work:  “In  a confederacy  founded  on  republican 

“ principles,  and  composed  of  republican  members, 
“ the  superintending  government  ought  clearly  to 
“possess  authority  to  defend  the  system  against 
“aristocratic  or  monarchical  innovations.  The 
“ more  intimate  the  nature  of  such  an  union  may 
“ be,  the  greater  interest  have  the  members  in  the 
“ political  institutions  of  each  other,  and  the  grea- 
“ ter  right  to  insist  that  the  forms  of  government, 

“ under  which  the  compact  was  entered  into,  should 


“ be  substantially  maint-ined.  Bu  his  autnurity 
“ extends  no  fur* her  than  to  a guarantee  of  a rr- 

public* « form  of  government,  w’  i.-h  s pposes  a 
“pre-existing  government  of  tfie  form  which  is  to 
“ be  guara  teed.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  exist- 
“ ing  republican  forms  are  continued  hy  the  states, 
“ they  are  gu»ranteed  by  the  ft-deral  constitution. 
“Whenever  the  states  may  choose  to  suhs.itute 
“other  republican  forms,  they  have  a right  to  do 
“so,  and  to  claim  the  fe  leral  gujrantee  for  the 
“latter.  The  only  restriction  im  posed  on  them  i?, 
“that  they  shali  not  exchange  republican  for  anti- 
republican  constitutions;  a restriction  which,  it 
“ is  presumed,  will  hardly  be  considered  as  a griev- 
“ ance.” 

Mr.  S.  thought  that  those  two  clauses,  when  svp> 
ported  by  such  high  authority,  had  they  been  the 
only  ones  in  the  constitution  which  related  to  the 
powers  of  the  general  government  over  the  states, 
and  particularly  at  their  formation  and  adoption 
into  the  union,  could  not  but  be  deemed  satisfactory 
to  a reasonable  extent;  but  there  were  other  pro- 
visions in  the  constitution,  to  which  he  would  refer, 
that  beyond  all  doubt,  to  his  mind,  settled  the  ques- 
tion. One  of  those  Was  the  tenth  article  in  the 
ameftdments,  which  3aid  that  “the  powers  not 
“ delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitu- 
“ tion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserv- 
“ ed  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  people.1* 
He  believed  that,  by  common  law,  and  common 
usage,  all  grants  giving  certain  defined  and  specific 
priviliges,  or  powers,  were  to  be  so  construed  as 
that  no  others  should  be  intended  to  be  given  but 
such  as  were  particularly  enumerated  in  the  instru- 
ments themselves,  or  indispensably  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  those  designated.  In  no  part  of 
the  constitution  was  the  power  proposed  to  be 
exercised,  of  imposing  conditions  on  a new  state, 
given,  either  in  so  many  words,  or  by  any  justifiable 
or  fair  inference;  nor  in  any  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  the  right  prohibited  to  the  respective 
states,  to  regulate  their  own  internal  police,  of 
admitting  such  citizens  as  they  pleased,  or  of  in- 
troducing any  description  of  property,  that  they 
should  consider  as  essential  or  necessary  to  their 
prosperity;  and  the  framers  of  that  instrument 
seem  to  have  been  zealous  lest,  by  implication  or* 
by  inference,  powers  might  be  assumed  by  the  ge- 
neral government  over  the  states  and  people,  other 
than  those  expressly  given:  hence  they  reserve  in 
so  many  terms  to  the  states,  and  the  people,  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  federal  government. 
The  ninth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution still  further  illustrated  the  position  he 
had  taken;  it  read,  that  “the  enumeration  in  the 
“ constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
“ strued  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
“ the  people.”  Mr.  S.  believed  it  to  be  a just  rule 
of  interpretation,  that  the  enumeration  of  powers 
delegated  to  congress  weakened  their  authority  in 
ail  cases  not  enumerated;  and  that  beyond  those 
powers  enumerated  they  had  none,  except  they 
were  essentially  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  those 
that  were  given.  The  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  constitution,  which  declared  that 
“ the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
“ the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
“ several  states,”  was  satisfactory,  to  his  judg- 
ment, that  it  was  intended  the  citizens  of  eacn 
state,  forming  a part  of  one  harmonious  whole, 
should  have,  in  all  things,  equal  privileges;  the 
necessary  consequences  of  which  was,  .ha  -very 
man,  in  his  own  state,  should  have  the  same  rights, 
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privileges,  and  powers,  that  any  other  citizen  of  the 
United  States  had  in  his  own  state;  otherwise  dis- 
content and  murmurings  would  prevail  against  the 
general  government  who  had  deprived  him  of  this 
equality. 

For  example,  if  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
Virginia,  enjoyed  the  right,  in  their  own  state,  to 
decide  the  question  whether  they  would  have 
slavery  or  not,  the  ci‘:zens  of  Missouri,  to  give 
them  the  same  privileges,  must  have  the  same 
right  to  decide  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
tolerate  slavery  in  their  state:  if  it  were  otherwise, 
then  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
would  have  more  rights,  privileges,  and  powers 
in  their  respective  states,  than  the  citizens  of 
Missouri  would  have  in  theirs.  Mr.  S.  said  he 
would  make  another  quotation  from  the  same  work 
he  had  before  been  indebted  to,  which  he  believed 
had  considerable  bearing  on  this  question.  “The 

* powers  delegated  by  the  proposed  constitution, 

* to  the  federal  government,  are  few,  and  defined; 

‘ those  which  are  to  remain  in  the  state  govern- 
*ments,  are  numerous  and  indefinite;  the  former! 

* will  be  exercised  principally  on  external  objects,! 

* as  war,  peace,  negociation,  and  foreign  commerce,  i 

* with  which  last  the  powers  of  taxation  will,  for! 

* the  most  part,  be  connected.  The  powers  "reserv 

* ed  to  the  several  states  will  extend  to  all  the  ob-1 

* jects,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  con- 

* cern  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  peo- 

* pie,  and  the  internal  order,  improvement  and 

* prosperity  of  the  state.”  The  applicability  of  this 
doctrine  to  the  question  under  consideration  was 
so  obvious,  that  he  would  not  detain  the  house  to 
give  examples,  but  leave  it  for  gentlemen  to  make 
the  application.  He  would,  however,  make  one 
other  reference  to  the  constitution,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  practice  under  it;  in  the 
second  section  of  that  instrument  it  was  provided, 
that  “representatives,  and  direct  taxes,  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  which  may 
be  included  within  tins  union,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  he  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  includ- 
ing those  bound  to  serivce  for  a term  of  years,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all 
other  persons.”  This  provision  was  not  restricted 
to  the  states  then  formed,  and  about  to  adopt  the 
constitution;  but  to  all  those  states  which  might 
be  included  within  this  union,  clearly  contemplat- 
ing the  admission  of  new  states  thereafter,  and 
providing,  that  to  them  also  should  this  principle 
of  representation  and  taxation  equally  apply.  Nor 
could  he  subscribe  to  the  construction,  that  as  this 
part  of  the  constitution  was  matter  of  compromise, 
it  was  to  be  limited  in  its  application  to  the  original 
states  only,  and  not  to  be  extended  to  all  those 
states  that  might  after  its  adoption  become  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  union;  and  a practical  exposi 
tion  had  been  made  by  congress  of  this  part  of  the 
constitution,  in  the  admission  of  Kentucky,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Mississippi  states,  all  of  whom  were 
slave  holding  states,  and  to  each  of  them  this  prin 
ciple  had  been  extended. 

Mr.  S.  believed,  that  the  practice  under  the 
constitution  had  been  different  from  that,  now 
contended  for  by  gentlemen:  he  was  unapprised  of 
any  similar  provision  having  ever  been  made,  or 
attempted  to  be  made,  in  relation  to  any  otner  new 
state  heretofore  admitted.  The  argument  drawn 
from  the  states  formed  out  of  the  territory  north 
west  of  the  river  O.’iio,  he  did  not  consider  as 
analogous;  that  restriction,  if  any,  was  imposed  in 
pursuance  of  a compact,  and  only,  so  far  as  con-1 
Scr.  to  Yol.  XVI. 


gress  could  do,  carried  into  effect  the  dis  :osiion 
of  Virginia  in  reference  to  a par  of  her  o wn  origt  »al 
territory,  and  w*s,  in  every  respect,  more  just,  be- 
cause that  provision  was  made  and  pub.ishe  d to 
the  world  at  a time  when  but  few,  if  any,  settle- 
ments were  formed  within  that  tract  of  country* 
and  the  children  of  those  people  of  color  belong- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  then  there  have  been,  and 
still  were,  held  in  bondage,  and  were  no<  free  at 
a given  age,  as  wa9  contemplated  by  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration,  nor  did  he  doub.  but 
that  it  was  competent  for  any  of  those  states  ad- 
mitted in  pursuance  of  the  ordinance  of  *87,  to 
call  a convention,  and  so  to  alter  their  constitution 
as  to  allow  the  introduction  ef  slaves,  if  they 
thought  proper  to  do  so.  To  those  gentlemen  who 
had  in.  their  argument,  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments, adverted  to  the  instance  where  congress 
had,  by  the  law  authorising  the  people  of  Louisiana 
to  form  a constitution  and  stale  government,  exer- 
cised the  power  of  imposing  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions on  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
he  would  recommend  a careful  examination  and 
comparison  of  those  terms  with  the  constitution  ot 
the  United  Spates,  when,  he  doubted  not,  they 
would  be  convinced  that  these  restrictions  were 
only  such  as  were  in  express  and  positive  language 
defined  in  the  latter  instrument,  and  would  have 
been  equally  binding  on  the  people  of  Louisiana 
had  they  not  have  been  enumerated  in  the  law 
giving  them  authority  to  form  a constitution  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  S.  said,  he  considered  the  contemplated 
conditions  and  restrictions,  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  to  be  unconstitutional  and  un- 
warrantable, from  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
cession,  by  the  third  article  of  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that,  “the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory shall  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of 
United  States,  and  admitted,  as  soon  as  po'jj,^e# 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  right*,  advantages, 
and  immunhies  of  citizens  of  the  U ited  Spates, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  shall  be  maintained  and 
protected,  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess.” 

This  treaty  having  been  made  by  the  competent 
authority  of  government,  ratified  by  the  senate, 
and  emphatically  sanctioned  by  congress  in  the  act* 
making  appropriations  to  carry  it  into  effect,  be- 
came a part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
its  bearings  on  the  rights  of  the  people  had  receiv- 
ed a practical  exposition  by  the  admission  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  part  of  the  same  territory,  and 
acquired  by  the  same  treaty  of  cession,  into  the 
union.  It  was  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  tell  him 
that,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  he 
United  States  were  not  bound  to  admit  any  part 
of  the  ceded  territory  into  the  union  as  a state;  die 
evidence  of  the  obligation  congress  considered 
they  were  under,  to  adopt  states  formed  out  of  that 
territory,  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  fact,  that 
they  had  done  so  in  the  instance  of  Louisiana.  But, 
had  no  state  been  admitted,  formed  of  a part  of  the 
territory  acquired  by  that  treaty,  the  obligation  of 
the  government  to  do  so  would  not  be  the  less  ap- 
parent to  him.  “The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory shall  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the 
United  Stales.”  The  people  were  not  left  to  the 
wayward  discretion  of  this,  or  any  o her  govern- 
ment, by  saying  that  they  mcy  be  incorporated  in 
the  union.  The  language  was  different  end  im- 
perative: “ they  ihall  b*  incorporated ” Mr.  Scott 
understood  by  tk*  term  incorporated,  that  they  were 
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to  form  a constituent  part  of  this  republic;  that 
they  were  to  become  joint  partners  in  the  character 
and  councils  of  the  country,  and  in  the  national 
losses  and  national  gains:  as  a territory  they  were 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  government;  they  were 
a mere  province,  subject  to  the  acts  and  regula- 
tions of  the  general  government  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever. A*  a territory  they  had  not  all  the  rights, 
advantages,  and  immunities,  of  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Mr.  S.  himself  furnished  an  example, 
that,  in  their  present  condition,  they  had  not  all 
the  rights  of  the  other  citizens  of  the  union.*— Had 
he  a vote  in  this  house  ? and  yet  these  people  were, 
during  the  war,  subject  to  certain  taxes  imposed 
by  cu'igress.  Had  those  people  any  voice  to  give 
in  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  which  they  were  sub- 
ject, or  in  the  disposition  of  the  funds  of  the  nation, 
and  particularly  those  arising  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  to  which  they  already  had,  and  still 
would  largely  contribute  ? Had  they  a voice  to 
give  in  selecting  the  officers  of  this  government, 
or  many  of  their  own  ? In  short,  in  what  had  they 
equal  rights,  advantages , and  immunities  with  the 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
privilege  to  submit  to  a procrastination  of  their 
rights,  and  in  the  advantage  to  subscribe  to  your 
laws,  your  rules,  your  taxes,  and  your  powers,  even 
without  a hearing  ? Those  people  were  also  “to 
ie  admitted  into  the  union  as  soon  as  possible.” 
Mr.  Scott  would  infer  from  this  expression,  that 
it  was  the  understanding  of  the  parties,  th%$  so 
soon  as  any  portion  of  the  territory,  of  sufficient 
extent  to  form  a state,  should  contain  the  number 
of  inhabitants  required  by  law  to  entitle  them  to  a 
representative  on  the  floor  of  this  house,  that  they 
then  had  the  right  to  make  the  call  for  admission, 
and  this  admission,  when  made,  was  to  be,  not  on 
conditions  that  gentlemen  might  deem  expedient, 
not  on  conditions  referable  to  future  political 
v-»ws,  not  on  conditions  that  the  constitution  the 
peopw  should  form  should  contain  a clause  that 
would  particularly  open  the  door  for  emigration 
from  the  noiAh  or  from  the  south,  not  on  condition 
that  the  future  population  of  the  state  should  come 
from  a slave-holding  or  non-slave  holding  state,  but 
* but  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion” and  none  other.  The  people  of  Missouri 
were,  by  solemn  treaty  stipulation,  when  admitted, 
to  enjoy  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Can  any  gentle- 
man contend,  that  laboring  under  the  proposed  re- 
striction, the  citiaens  of  Missouri  would  have  all 
the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  other 
citizens  of  the  union  ? Have  not  other  new  states, 
in  their  admission,  and  have  not  all  the  states  in 
the  union,  now,  privileges  and  rights  beyond  what 
was  contemplated  to  be  allowed  to  the  citizens  of 
Missouri  ? Have  not  all  other  states  in  this  go 
vernment  the  right  to  alter,  modify,  amend,  and 
change  their  state  constitutions,  having  regard 
alone  to  a republican  form  ? And  was  there  any 
existing  law,  or  any  clause  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, that  prohibited  a total  change  from  a slave- 
holding to  a non-slave-bolding  state,  or  from  a non- 
slave-holding to  a slave-holding  state  ? Mr.  Scott 
thought,  ha>  if  this  provision  was  proper,  or  with 
in  the  powers  of  congress,  they  also  had  the  cor- 
relative right  to  say,  that  thfe  people  of  Missouri 
should  not  be  admitted  as  a st*te,  unless  they 
provided,  in  the  formation  of  their  state  constitu- 
tion, that  slavery  should  be  tolerated.  Would  not 
those  conscientious  gentlemen  startle  at  this,  and 
taclaim,  -what,  impose  on  those  people  slaves,  when 
they,  do  not  want  them!  This  would  be  said  to 


be  a directattack  on  the  state  independence.  Was 
it  in  the  power  of  congress  to  annex  the  present 
condition,  Mr.  Scott  deemed  it  equally  within  the 
scope  of  their  authority  to  say,  what  color  the 
inhabitants  of  the  proposed  state  should  be,  what 
description  of  property,  other  than  slaves,  those 
people  should  or  should  not  possess,  and  the 
quantity  of  property  each  man  should  retain,  going 
upon  the  Agrarian  principle.  He  would  even  go 
further,  and  say,  that  congress  had  an  equal  power 
to  enact  to  what  religion  the  people  should  sub- 
scribe; that  none  other  should  be  professed,  and  to 
provide  for  the  ex-communication  of  all  those  who 
did  not  submit. 

The  people  of  Missouri  were,  if  admitted  into 
the  union,  to  come  in  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  staves.  That  the  people  of  the  other  states 
had  the  right  to  regulate  their  own  internal  police, 
to  prescribe  the  rules  of  their  own  conduct,  and, 
in  the  formation  of  their  constitutions,  to  say  whe- 
ther slavery  was  or  was  not  admissible,  he  believed 
was  a point  conceded  by  all.  How,  then,  were  the 
citizens  of  Missouri  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  members  of  the  union  ? Equal  in  some 
respects— a shameful  discrimination  in  others.  A 
discrimination  not  warranted  by  the  constitution, 
nor  justified  by  the  treaty  of  cession,  but  founded 
on  mistaken  zeal,  or  erroneous  policy.  They  were 
to  be  bound  down  by  onerous  conditions,  limita- 
tions, and  restrictions  to  which  he  knew  they  would 
not  submit.  That  people  were  brave  ar.d  inde- 
pendent in  spirit,  they  were  intelligent,  and  knew 
their  own  rights;  they  were  competent  to  self-go- 
vernment, and  willing  to  risk  their  own  happiness 
and  future  prosperity  on  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  their  own  judgment  and  free  will.  Mr.  Scott 
protested  against  such  a guardianship  as  was  con- 
templated now  to  be  assumed  over  his  constituents. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  burned  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
freemen  of  Missouri,  and  if  admitted  into  the  na- 
tional family,  they  would  be  equal,  or  not  come  inf 
at  all.  With  what  an  anxious  eye  have  they  looked 
to  the  east,  since  the  commencement  of  this  session 
of  congress,  for  the  good  tidings,  that  on  them 
you  had  conferred  the  glorious  privilege  of  self- 
government,  and  independence.  What  seeds  of 
discord  will  you  sow,  when  they  read  this  suspici- 
ous, shameful,  un-constitutional  inhibition  in  their 
charter  ? Will  they  not  compare  it  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  cession,  that  bill  of  their  rights, 
emphatically  their  magna  charia  ? And  will  not 
the  result  of  that  comparison  be  a stigma  on  the 
faith  of  this  government  ? It  had  been  admitted 
by  some  gentlemen,  in  debate,  that,  were  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  to  form  a constitution  conforming 
to  this  provision,  so  soon  as  they  were  adopted  into 
the  union  it  would  be  competent  for  them  to  call 
a convention  and  alter  their  constitution  on  this 
subject.  Why,  then,  he  would  ask  gentlemen, 
would  they  legislate,  when  they  could  produce  no 
permanent  practical  effect  ? Why  expose  the 
imbecility  of  the  general  government,  to  tie  up 
the  hands  of  the  state,  and  induce  the  people  to  an 
act  of  chicanery,  which  he  knew  from  principle 
they  abhorred,  to  get  clear  of  an  odious  restriction 
on  their  rights  ? Mr.  Scott  had  trusted  that  gen- 
tlemen who  professed  to  be  actuated  by  motives  of 
humanity  and  principle  would  not  encourage  a 
course  of  dissimulation,  or,  by  any  vote  ol  theirs, 
render  it  necessary  for  the  citizens  of  Missouri  to 
act  equivocally  to  obtain  their  rights.  He  was  un- 
willing to  believe,  that  politicil  views  alone  led 
gentlemen  on  this  or  any  otner  occasion;  but,  from 
the  language  of  the  member  from  New-York,  ( Mr. 
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Taylor,)  he  was  compelled  to  suspect  'hat  they 
had  their  influence  upon  him.  That  gentleman 
has  told  us,  that  if  ever  he  left  his  present  residence, 
it  would  be  for  Illinois  or  Missouri:  at  all  events, 
he  wished  to  send  out  his  brothers  and  his  sons. 
Mr.  Scott  begged  that  gentleman  to  relieve  him 
from  the  awful  apprehension  excited  by  the  pr  >s 
pect  of  this  accession  of  population.  He  hoped  the 
house  would  excuse  him  while  he  stated,  that  he 
did  not  desire  that  gentleman,  his  sons,  or  his  bro. 
thers,  in  that  land  of  brave,  noble,  and  independent 
freemen.  The  member  says  that  the  latitude  ie 
too  far  north  to  admit  of  slavery  there.  Would 
the  gentleman  cast  his  eye  on  the  map  before  him, 
he  would  there  see,  that  a part  of  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland,  were  as  far  north  as  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  proposed  state  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Scott  would  thank  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
condescend  to  tell  him  what  precise  line  of  latitude 
suited  his  conscience,  his  humanity,  or  his  political 
views,  on  this  subject.  Could  that  member  be 
serious  when  he  made  the  parallel  of  latitude  the 
measure  of  his  good  will  to  those  unfortunate 
blacks  ? Or  was  he  trying  how  f*r  he  could  go  in 
fallacious  argument  and  absurdity,  without  creat 
ing  one  blush,  even  on  his  own  cheek,  for  incon- 
sistency ? What,  starve  the  negroes  out,  pen.them 
ap  in  the  swamps  and  morasses,  confine  them  to 
southern  latitudes,  to  long  scorching  days  of  labor 
and  fa*igue,  until  the  race  becomes  extinct,  that 
the  fair  land  of  Missouri  may  be  tenanted  by  tha 
gentleman,  his  bro  hers,  and  his  sons  ? He  expected 
from  a majority  of  the  house  a more  liberal  policy, 
and  better  evidence  that  they  really  were  actuated 
by  humane  motives. 

Mr  S.  said,  he  would  trouble  the  house  no 
longer;  he  thanked  them  for  the  attention  and  in 
dulgence  already  bestowed;  but  he  desired  to  ap- 
prise  gentlemen,  before  he  sat  down,  that  they  were 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  in  this  union,  by  at 
tempting  to  admit  states  with  unequal  privileges 
and  unequal  rights;  that  they  were  signing,  sealing 
and  delivering  their  own  death  warrant;  that  the 
weapon  they  were  so  unjustly  wielding  against  the 
people  of  Missouri,  was  a two-edged  sword.  From 
the  cumulative  nature  of  power,  the  day  might 
come  when  the  general  government  might,  in  turn, 
undertake  to  dictate  to  them  on  questions  of  in- 
ternal policy;  Missouri,  now  weak  and  feeble, 
whose  fate  and  murmurs  would  excite  but  little 
alarm  or  sensibility,  might  become  an  easy  victim 
to  motives  of  policy,  party  xeal,  or  mistaken  ideas 
of  power;  but  other  times  and  other  men  would 
succeed;  a future  congress  might  come,  who  under 
the  sanctified  forms  of  constitutional  power,  would 
dictate  to  them  odious  conditions;  nay,  inflict  on 
their  internal  independence  a wound  more  deep  and 
dreadful  than  even  this  to  Missouri.  The  house 
had  seen  the  force  of  precedent,  in  the  mistaken 
application  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  anterior  to  their  admission  into 
the  union.  And,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate 
determination  of  the  house,  Mr  S.  considered  this 
question  big  with  the  fate  of  Cxsar  and  of  Rome 

Mr.  Cobh,  of  Georgia,  observed,  that  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  the  attention  of 
the  house,  for  any  length  of  time.  He  was  too 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  each  moment  which 
yet  remained  of  the  session  to  obtrude  many  re 
marks  upon  their  patience.  But,  upon  a measure 
involving  the  important  consequences  that  this  did, 
he  felt  it  to  be  an  imperious  duty  to  express  his 
serftiments,  and  ^o  enter-  bis  most  solemn  protest 
against  the  principle  proposed  tor  adoption  by 


♦he  amendment.  Were  gentlemen  aware  of  what 
'bey  were  about  to  do?  Did  they  foresee  no  evil 
consequences  likely  to  result  out  of  the  measure  if 
adopted?  Could  they  suppose  that  the  southern 
states  would  submit  wit’  patience  to  a measure, 
the  effect  of  which  wotild  be  to  exclude  them  from 
all  enjoyment  of  the  vast  region  purchased  by  the 
United  S ates  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  which 
belonged  equally  to  them  hs  to  the  northern  states? 
He  ventured  to  assure  them  that  t^ev  would  not  — 
The  people  of  the  slave  holding  states,  as  th  *y  are 
called,  know  their  rights,  and  -will  in  ist  upon  the  en- 
joyment of  them.  H should  ■ ot  now  attempt  to 
go  over  ground  xlready  occupied  by  others, 
with  much  more  ability,  and  attempt  to  shew  thr.t, 
by  the  treaty  with  France,  t>  e people  of  that  *erri- 
tory  were  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  prope-- 
ty  which  they  held  in  their  slaves.  That  thp  pro- 
posed  amendment  was  an  infraction  of  this  treaty, 
had  been  most  clearly  shown.  Nor  would  he  at- 
tempt to  rescue  from  slander  the  character  of  fhe 
people  of  the  southern  states,  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards, and  treatment  of  their  bUck  populaoon. — 
That  had  also  been  done  with  a degree  of  fo’-ce 
and  eloquence,  to  which  he  could  nretend  no  claim, 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  B -rbour)  and 
the  honorable  speaker.  lie  w«s,  however,  clearly 
of  opinion  that  congress  possessed  no  power  under  the 
constitution  to  adopt  the  principle  proposed  in  the 
amendment.  He  called  upon  the  advocates  of  it 
to  point  out,  and  lay  their  finger  upon  that  clause 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
gives  to  this  body  the  right  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  Could  they  show  in  what  clause  or  sec- 
tion this  right  was  expressly  given , or  from  which 
it  could  be  interred?  Unless  this  authority  could 
be  shown,  congress  would  be  assuming  a power,  if 
the  amendment  prevailed,  not  delegated  to  them, 
and  most  dangerous  in  its  exercise.  What  is  the 
end  and  tendency  of  the  measure  proposed?  It  is 
to  impose  on  the  state  of  Missouri  conditions  not 
imposed  upon  any  other  state.  It  is  to  deprive 
her  of  one  branch  of  sovereignty  not  surrendered 
by  any  other  state  in  the  union,  not  even  those 
beyond  the  Ohio;  for  all  of  them  had  legislated  up- 
on this  subject:  all  of  them  had  decided  for  them- 
selves whether  slavery  should  be  tolerated,  at  the 
time  they  framed  their  several  consti'utions.  He 
would  not  now  discuss  the  propriety  of  admitting 
slavery.  It  is  not  now  a question  whether  it  is  po- 
litic or  impolitic  to  tolerate  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  a particular  s*ate.  It  a discus- 
sion into  which  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  be 
dragged.  Admit,  however,  hs  moral  impropriety. 
yet  there  was  a vast  difference  betv.ee  moral  im- 
propriety and  political  sovereignty  The  people 
of  New  Y » k o - Pennsylvania  may  deem  it  highly 
immoral  and  politically  improper  to  permit  slavery, 
but  yet  they  possess  the  sovereign  right  and  power 
to  permit  it,  if  they  choose.  They  can  to  morrow 
so  alter  their  constitutions  and  1 >ws  as  to  admit  it, 
if  hey  were  so  disposed.  It  is  a branch  of  sove- 
reignty which  the  old  thirteen  states  never  surren- 
der in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution.  Now, 
the  bill  proposes  that  thenew  state  shall  be  admitted 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  sta’es  of  the 
union.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  she  can  be  ad- 
mitted, under  the  const iiution.  These  words  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  she  shall  be  re- 
quired to  surrender  no  more  of  her  rights  of  sove- 
reignty than  the  other  other  states,  into  a union 
with  which  she  is  about  to  be  admitted,  have  sur- 
rendered. But  if  the  proposed  amendment  is 
adopted,  will  not  this  new  state  be  shorn  of  one 
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br  itch  of  her  sovereignty,  one  right , which  the| 
other  states  may  and  have  exercised,  (wheiher  pro- 
perly or  not,  is  immaterial,)  and  do  now  exercise 
whenever  they  think  fit? 

Mr.  Q.  observed,  that  he  did  conceive  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  amendment  pregnant  with 
danger.  It  was  one  he  repeated,  to  which  he  believ- 
ed the  people  of  the  region  of  country  which  he  re- 
presented would  not  quietly  submit.  He  might  per- 
haps subject  himself  to  ridicule,  for  attempting 
the  display  of  a spirit  of  prophecy  which  he  did  not 
possess,  or  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  which  he 
w is  entitled  to  little  credit  But  he  warned  the 
advocates  of  this  measure  against  the  certain  ef- 
fects which  it  must  produce.  Effects  des  ructive 
of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  union.  He  believ 
ed  that  they  were  kindling  a fire  which  all  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean  could  not  extinguish.  It  could 
be  extinguished"  only  in  blood / 

Mr.  Livermore  said— I am  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  The  object  of"it  is  to  prevent 
the  extention  of  slavery  over  the  territory  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  France.  It  accords  with  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  the  best  feelings  of  the  hu 
man  heart;  and  is  not  calculated  to  interrupt  any 
legitimate  right  arising  either  from  the  constitu- 
tion or  any  other  compact.  I propose  to  show 
what  slavery  is,  and  to  mention  a few  of  the  many 
evils  which  follow  in  its  train;  and  I hope  to  evince 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  tolerate  the  existence  of 
so  disgraceful  a state  of  things  beyond  its  present 
extent,  and  that  it  would  be  impolitic,  and  very 
unjust,  to  let  it  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  our 
western  territory.  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  condition  of  roan  subjected  to  the  will  of  a 
master,  who  can  make  any  disposition  of  him  short 
of  taking  away  his  life.  In  those  states  where  it  is 
tolerated,  laws  are  enacted,  making  penal  to  in- 
struct slaves  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  they  are  not 
permitted  to  attend  public  worship,  or  to  hear  the 
gospel  preached  Thus  the  light  of  science  and  of 
religion  is  utterly  excluded  from  the  mind,  th*t  the 
body  may  be  more  easily  bowed  down  to  servitude. 
The  bodies  of  staves  may,  with  impunity,  be  pros- 
tituted to  any  purpose,  and  deformed  in  any  man- 
ner by  their  owners.  The  sympathies  of  nature,  in 
slaves,  are  disregarded:  mothers  and  children  are 
sold  and  separated;  the  children  wring  their  little 
hands,  and  expire  in  agonies  of  grief,  while  the 
beref  mothers  commit  suicide,  in  despair.  How 
leg  will  the  desire  of  wealth  render  us  blind  to 
the  sin  of  holding  both  the  hodies  and  souls  of  our 
fellow  men  in  chains?  But,  sir,  I am  admonished 
pf  the  Constitution,  and  told  we  cannot  emancipate 
slaves.  1 knovy  we  may  not  infringe  that  instru- 
ment, and  therefore  do  not  propose  to  emancipate 
slaves  The  proposition  before  us  goes  only  to  pre- 
vent our  citizens  from  making  slaves  of  such  as 
have  a right  to  freedom.  In  the  present  slave  hold 
ing  states  let  slavery  continue,  for  our  boasted  con 
stitution  connives  at  it;  but  do  not  for  the  sake  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  let  it  be  told  to  future  ages 
that,  while  pretending  to  love  liberty,  we  have  pur 
chased  an  extensive  country,  to  disgrace  it  with 
the  foulest  reproach  of  nations.  Our  constitution 
Requires  no  such  thing  of  us.  The  ends  for  which 
that  supreme  law  was  made,  are  succinctly  stated 
in  its  preface.  They  are  first  to  form  a more  per- 
fect union,  and  ensure  domestic  tranquility.  Will 
slavery  effect  this?  Can  w^,  sir,  by  mingling  bond 
with  free,  black  spirits  with  white,  like  Shakes- 
peare*? witches  in  Macbeth,  form  a more  perfect 
union,  and  ensure  domestic  tranquility?  Secondly, 
to  establish  justice.  Is  justice  to  be  established 


by  subjecting  half  mankind  to  the  will  of  the  other 
half?  Justice,  sir,  is  blind  to  colors,  and  weighs 
in  equal  scales  the  rights  of  all  men,  whether 
white  or  black.  Thirdly,  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty. — 
Does  slavery  add  any  thing  to  the  common  defence? 
Sir,  the  strength  of  a republic  is  in  the  arm  of  free- 
dom. But,  above  all  things,  do  the  blessings  of 
liberty  consist  in  slavery?  If  there  is  any  sincerity 
in  our  profession,  that  slavery  is  an  ill,  tolerated 
only  from  necessity,  let  us  not,  while  we  feel  that 
ill,  shun  the  cure  which  consists  only  in  an  ho- 
nest avowal  that  liberty  and  equal  rights  are  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  our  institutions,  and  that  to  to- 
lerate slavery  beyond  the  narrowest  limits  pre- 
scribed for  it  by  the  constitution,  is  a pervertioa 
of  them  all. 

Slavery,  sir,  I repeat,  is  not  established  by  our 
constitution;  but  a part  of  the  states  are  indulged 
in  the  commission  of  a sin  from  which  they  could 
not  at  once  be  restrained,  and  which  they  would 
not  consent  to  abandon.  But,  sir,  if  we  could,  by 
any  process  of  reasoning,  be  brought  to  believe  it 
justifiable  to  hold  others  to  involuntary  servitude, 
policy  forbids  that  we  should  increase  it.  Even 
the  present  slave  holding  states  have  an  interest* 

I think,  in  limiting  the  extent  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude: for,  should  slaves  become  much  more  nume- 
rous, and,  conscious  of  their  strength,  draw  the 
sword  against  their  masters,  it  will  be  to  the  free 
states  the  masters  must  resort  for  an  efficient  pow'- 
er  to  surpress  servile  insurrection.  But  we  have 
made  a treaty  with  France,  which,  we  are  told  can 
only  be  preserved  by  the  charms  of  slavery. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  L.  until  the  ceded  territory  shall 
have  been  made  into  states,  and  the  new  stales  ad- 
mitted into  the  union,  we  pan  do  what  we  will  with 
it.  We  can  govern  it  as  a province,  or  sell  it  to 
any  other  nation.  A part  of  it  is  probably  at  this 
time  sold  to  Spain,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  may 
soon  not  only  enjoy  the  comforts  of  slavery,  but 
the  blessings  of  the  holy  inquisition  along  with 
them.  The  question  is  on  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, as  a state,  into  the  union.  Surely  it  will 
not  be  contended  that  we  are  bound  by  the  treaty 
to  admit  it.  The  treaty-making  power  does  not 
extend  so  far.  Can  the  president  and  senate,  by  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  make  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada  a state  of  this  union?  Tobereceiv- 
ed  as  a state  into  this  union,  is  a privilege  which 
no  country  can  claim  as  a right.  It  is  a favor  to 
be  granted  or  not,  as  the  United  States  may  choose. 
When  the  United  States  think  proper  to  grant  a 
favor,  they  may  annex  just  and  reasonable  terms:  and 
what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  for  these  states  to 
insist  that  a new  territory,  wishing  to  have  the  bene- 
fits  of  freedom  extended  to  it,  should  renounce  a 
principle  that  militates  with  justice,  morality,  reli- 
gion, and  every  essential  right  of  mankind?  Lou- 
isiana was  admitted  into  the  union  on  terms.  The 
conditions,  I admit,  were  not  very  important,  but 
still  they  recognize  the  principles  for  which  I con- 
tend. 

An  opportunity  is  now  presented,  if  not  to  di- 
minish, at  least  to  prevent,  the  growth  of  a sin 
which  sits  heavy  on  the  soul  of  every  one  of  us. — 
By  embracing  this  opportunity,  we  may  retrieve 
the  national  character,  and  in  some  degree  our 
own.  But  if  we  suffer  it  to  pass  unimproved,  let 
us  at  least  be  consistent,  and  declare  that  our  con- 
stitution was  made  to  impose  slavery,  and  not  to 
establish  liberty.  Let  us  no  longer  tell  idle 
tales  about  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery; 
away  with  colonization  societies,  if  their  design  is 
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°rdy  to  rid  us  of  free  blacks  and  turbulent  slaves: 
have  done  also  with  bible  socie  iea,  whose  views 
ar  extended  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  whil^ 
they  overlook  the  deplorable  condition  of  their  sa- 
lt e brethern  within  our  own  borders:  make  no  more 
laws  to  prohibit  the  imports  ion  of  slaves,  for  the 
world  must  see  that  the  object  of  such  laws  is  alone 
to  prevent  the  glutting  of  a prodigious  market  for 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  man,  which  we  are  about  to 
establish  in  the  west,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of 
sturdy  wretches, reared  like  black  cattle  and  horses, 
for  sale  on  our  own  planatio  a. 


Til"  Arkansaw  Bill. 

in  the  house  of  representatives,  ff.b  17. 

In  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  bill  to  erect 
Arkansaw  into  :>  separate  territorial  government, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  in  the  chair.  The  amendment 
to  prohibit  the  further  introduction  of  slaves,  and 
declaring  their  children,  hereafter  born  in  that  ter 
ritory,  to  be  free,  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  in  rising,  said  he  re- 
gretted b-ung  obliged  to  vote  on  this  bill  with  so 
scanty  information  The  select  committee  which 
reported  it,  had  laid  on  our  table  no  statement  of 
facts — nocensusshe\v ingthe  different  kin  'sof  popu 
lation  in  the  territory,  nor  even  the  aggregate  of 
all  descriptions.  The  situation  and  condition  of 
existing  settlements  are  as  little  known  It,  how- 
over,  is  generally  understood  that  the  climate  and 
soil  are  suited  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  corn,  cot 
ton,  and  tobacco  The  delegate  from  Missouri  no  • 
informs  me  that  the  number  of  inhabitants,  ex- 
clusive of  Indians,  may  be  estimated  at  20,000 
of  which  one  tenth  are  probably  slaves.  Mr.  T 
said  he  was  unwilling  to  allow7  the  introduction  of 
any  more  slaves:  it  could  not  be  necessary  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Ail  the  productions  before  men- 
tioned, could  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  raised 
in  abundance,  by  freemen.  Cotton  and  tobacco, 
for  exporta  ion,  had  been  chiefly  produced  by  the 
slave-holding  states.  But,  is  ii  no<  reasonable,  ask- 
ed Mr.  T.  that  at  least  one  small  portion  of  our 
country,  capable  of  growing  these  staples,  should 
be  left  open  to  'he  enterprize  and  industry  of  the 
north  and  east.  He  saw  no  good  reason  why, that 
portion  of  the  union  which  he  had  the  honor,  in 
part,  to  represent,  should  be  excluded  from  parti 
cipating  in  this  valuable  species  of  agriculture  — 
That  such  would  be  the  effect  of  allowing  a free 
introduction  of  slaves,  he  had  fully  demonstrated 
to  the  committee  when  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  union  was  under  consideration  — 
Mr.  T.  said  it  must  be  evident  from  the  present 
ratio  of  population,  as  stated  by  the  delegate  from 
Missouri,  that  the  labor  of  the  territory  was  now 
performed  chiefly  by  freemen.  He  hoped  this  state 
of  things  might  not  only  continue,  but  improve.— 
He,  therefore,  could  not  consent  to  render  labor 
disgraceful — to  connect  it,  in  public  sentiment, 
with  servility,  and  thereby  degrade  the  condition 
of  laboring  men. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay,)  has 
asked,  said  Mr.  T.  what  the  people  of  the  south 
have  done,  that  they  are  to  be  proscribed,  and  had 
expressed  his  deep  regret  at  the  introduction  of 
this  amendment.  We,  sir,  said  Mr.  T.  do  not  pro- 
scribe them:  we  leave  them  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  their  rights:  we  only  forbid  them  to  practice 
wrongs:  we  invite  them  to  the  territory  in  question, 
but  we  forbid  their  bringing  into  it  a population 
which  cannot  but  prove  its  misfortune  and  curse; 
a population  which,  if  once  introduced,  will  festen 


like  an  incubus  upon  all  it  energies,  and  from  which 
ii  can  never  be  relieved. 

I regret,  said  Mr.  T.  the  pertinacity  with  which 
gentlemen  maintain  their  opposition.  To  my  mind 
the  amendment  is  both  reasonable  and  necessary; 
an  I,  if  the  welfare  of  the  territory  were  alone 
consulted,  I should  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  adopt* 
tion  by  an  al  oos'.  unanimous  vote.  But  other  in* 
terests  are  to  be  protected;  and  it  is  said  that,  as  the 
country  U'as  purchased  W'ith  our  common  fund,  it 
ought  to  enure  to  the  common  benefit.  This,  said 
Mr  T may  be  considered  a truism;  hut,  unfortu- 
nately for  .he  argument  of  the  gentleman  who  ad- 
duced it,  it  has  no  application  to  the  case  before  u§. 

If  it  were  proposed  that  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  Akansaw  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  c mmonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the 
objection  would  have  weight.  Hu  , said  Mr.  T. 
-no  hing  Ike  it  is  contemplated.  The  money  to 
arise  from  the  sale  of  lauds  in  that  territory,  as  in 
all  others,  will  go  into  the  national  treasury,  and 
be  expended  on  national  objects. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay)  has 
charged  us,  said  Mr.  T with  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  negrophobia.  Sir,  he  mistook  his  mark.  I 
thank  God  that  the  disease  mentioned  by  that 
gentleman,  is  unknown  to  my  constituents;  and  it 
is  because  I wish  to  exclude  it  from  Arkansaw, 
tb  t 1 have  moved  this  amendment.  But,  sir,  the 
excitement  which  this  motion  has  produced,  too 
clearly  shews  that  the  negrophobia  does  unhappily 
in  another  section  of  this  country;  that  it 
its  subjects  in  their  dream*,  and  disturbs 
their  waking  hours.  You,  sir  have  lately  seen  its 
influence  on  one  honorable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Col- 
stoi ,)  who  considered  the  appearance  of  a black 
fice  in  the  gallery,  pending  yesterday’s  discussion, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a grave  address 
to  the  committee,  and  an  animated  philippic  upon 
the  impropriety  of  this  debate.  To  such  gentle- 
men it  may  be  "a  delicate  subject,”  but  to  me  I 
confess  it  is  not  In  my  estimation,  said  Mr.  T.  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject  is  lost,  and  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten in  its  immense  importance.  “A  delicate 
subject!”  in  which  is  involved  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  unborn  millions;  a subject  too  delicate 
for  discussion!  because  our  debate  may  be  over- 
heard by  a negro  in  the  gallery.  Sir,  it  is  a subject 
vnS'ly  important  to  my  children  and  the  children 
of  my  constituents,  who  shall  hereaf  er  emigrate 
to  Arkansaw;  and,  while  I have  the  honor  of  a seat 
on  this  floor,  1 will  discuss  it  freely  whenever 
public  duty,  in  iny  judgment,  requires  it. 

The  honorable  speaker,  said  Mr  Taylor,  has  ask- 
ed if  we  wish  to  coop  up  our  brethern  of  the  slave 
holding  states,  and  prevent  the  extension  of  their 
population  and  wealth.  Mr.  Chairman,  cast  your 
eye  on  that  map;  survey  the  immense  and  fertile 
regions  which  stretch  from  the  Sabine  to  Georgia; 
count,  if  you  can,  the  millions  of  rich  acres  in  Lou- 
isiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  lying  uncultivat- 
ed and  waste.  If  gentlemen  wish  to  disperse  their 
slaves,  here  is  an  abundant  opening.  In  all  these 
states,  new  as  they  are,  slavery  has  already  planted 
its  roots  too  deep,  I fear,  to  be  ever  eradicated. — 
With  this  opening  I hope  gentlemen  will  be  con- 
tent. L~t  them  not  carry  the  pestilence  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  into  a country  where  its  existence 
as  yet,  is  but  little  known.  Let  them  agree  to  the 
amendment,  and  every  vestige  of  slavery  will  soon 
disappear  from  the  territory  in  question. 

A gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Tyler)  has  ad- 
ded his  lamentations  on  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
this  country  to  those  of  his  colleagues  who  preced- 
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©d  him.  He  informed  us,  too,  that  the  legislature 
of  that  state  had  passed  resolutions,  now  in  this 
house,  req<  esting  the  aid  of  congress  to  mitigate 
its  evils.  He  nevertheless  took  care  to  give  notice 
that  he  should  vote  against  the  exclusion  of  slave- 
ry from  Arkansaw.  It  is  not  my  province,  sai  l 
Mr.  T.  to  question  the  consistency  of  any  honors 
Hie  member  of  this  committee,  but  certainly  Mr. 
Chairman,  I should  not  have  anticipated  such  a con- 
clusion, from  the  evidence  before  him.  If  Virgi 
nia  has  found  slavery  an  intolerable  burden:  if  she 
seek  the  aid  of  congress  to  alleviate  its  evils,  con- 
fessedly too  great  and  too  inveterate  for  cure:  if 
she  deplore  the  policy  by  which  it  was  introduced, 
I should  not  have  expected  to  find  a representative 
from  Virginia  legislating  for  the  prosperity  of  Ar- 
kansaw,  and  unwilling  to  exclude  it  from  that  ter- 
ritory. 

Another  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  H.  Nel 
son,)  has  charged  us  with  fighting  behind  a mask- 
ed battery.  He  considers  this  amendment  as  the 
entering  wedge  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  attack  by 
congress  on  the  property  of  masters  in  their  slaves, 
in  the  several  states.  The  charge  is  unfounded. — 
We  know  too  well  the  constitutional  powers  of 
this  house,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
states,  to  entertain  an  idea  of  such  flagrant  usurpa- 
tion. Nay,  sir,  said  Mr.  T.  we  do  not  propose, 
even  in  this  territory,  over  which  we  have  full  and 
undisputed  sovereignty,  to  take  from  the  master 
his  property  in  a slave— so  far  trom  it,  that  if  it  be 
fact  that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  there  in  demand,  by 
prohibiting  their  further  introduction  into  the  ter- 
ritory, that  demand  will  be  increased,  and  the  va- 
lue of  such  property  now  there,  will  be  greatly  em 
hanced.  The  same  gentleman  said  Mr.  Taylor, 
has  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  our  ancestors  had 
maintained  the  doctrine  •mbraced  in  the  amend- 
luent,  the  Federal  constitution  would  never  have 
been  formed,  and  he  has  thought  proper  to  warn 
us  that,  if  it  be  persisted  in,  the  confederation  will 
be  dissolved.  Has  it  then  come  to  ihis?  Is  the 
preservation  of  our  union  made  to  depend  on  the 
admission  of  slavery  into  a territory  not  belonging 
to  the  states  when  the  constitution  was  adopted? 
A territory  purchased  by  congress,  and  for  which 
congress  are  bound  to  legislate,  with  a faithful  re 
gard  to  the  public  welfare.  Are  we  to  be  terrified 
from  doing  our  duty,  by  threats  of  disunion  and  dis- 
memberment? if  the  day  ever  arrive  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  one  section  of  the  country  shall  legis- 
late, in  this  hall  under  the  the  influence  of  threats 
from  another,  it  will  be  high  time  for  a dissolution 
of  the  union.  No,  sir,  said  Mr.  T that  honorable 
gentleman  greatly  mistakes  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, if  he  suppose  this  union— cemented,  by  so 
strong  interests,  necessary  to  all,  and  especially  to 
the  slave  holding  states — consecrated  by  so  much 
glorious  achievement — sanctified  by  the  blood  of 
so  many  heroes — endeared  by  victories  won  with  the 
exertions  and  treasures  of  all — that  this  union,  the 
preservation  of  which  is  the  first  lesson  of  lisping 
infancy,  and  the  last  prayer  of  expiring  age— that 
this  union  can  ever  be  destroyed  or  in  the  least  im- 
paired by  promoting  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
freedom  in  America.  But,  sir,  said  Mr.  T.  the  ho- 
norable gentleman  has  mentioned  a fact  which 
shows  how  Virginia  herself  felt  and  acted  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  in  the  convention  of  1787.  It 
was,  he  informs  us,  a representative  from  Virginia 
who  drew  the  ordinance  excluding  slavery  from 
the  North  West  territory.  This,  said  Mr.  T.  was 
a noble  act — worthy  to  immortalize  the  name  of 
Grayson.  But  alas!  His  seal  for  the  rights  of  man, 


his  love  for  future  generations,  his  active  philan- 
thropy and  minly  eloquence  no  longer  animate  thii 
assembly.  Would  to  God  his  mantle  had-fallen  on 
some  o^e  of  his  successors.  Then  that  successor; 
and  not  the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses 
you,  would  have  introduced  this  amendment  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee.  He  would  have  sup- 
ported by  eloquence  so  powerful,  by  argument  so 
unanswerable,  by  pathos  so  irresistible,  that  instead 
of  the  meagre  majority  for  which  I hope,  it  would 
be  carried  by  the  united  voice  of  every  member. 

Mr.  Chairman  said  Mr.  T.  1 too  sensibly  feel  the 
value  of  your  time,  to  proceed  in  this  discussion.— 

I have  touched,  but  with  the  utmost  brevity,  the 
most  prominent  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  amendment:  less  I could  not  say  injus- 
tice to  myself— much  more  I ought  to  say  in  jus- 
tice to  the  subject.  The  general  consideration 
which  I had  the  honor  to  suggest,  when  in  com- 
mittee on  the  Missouri  bill,  are  equally  applica- 
ble on  the  present  occasion.  I will  not  repeat 
them— they  are  fresh  in  your  recollection.  May 
the  future  inhabitants  of  Arkansaw  approve  the 
decision  we  now  shall  make — I ask  no  more.  Let 
their  interests  be  our  guide,  and  the  further  in- 
troduction of  slavery  will  not  contaminate  their 
borders. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  North  Carolina — Mr.  Chairman 
— In  taking  a view  of  this  subject,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  we  are  legislating  in  a free  country, 
and  for  a free  people;  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciple now  contested,  demands  our  utmost  attention 
and  vigilance  to  the  great  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  particularly  to  that  friendly  compromise 
entered  into  by  the  worthy  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment. It  was  then  conceded  that  the  slave  hold- 
ing states  were  to  hold  an  equal  portion  of  policy, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  advantages  as  other 
states  in  the  union.  But  it  appears  by  the  prohi- 
bition and  restriction  attempted  to  be  made  as  a 
condition  of  admitting  new  states  into  the  union, 
a direct  violation  of  that  sacred  compact  is  attempt- 
ed. Sir,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New-York,  (Mr.  Taylor)  which  prohibits 
slaves  from  being  taken  into  the  territory  of  the 
Arkansaw,  completely  deprives  the  citizens  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  union  from  any  advantage* 
arising  in  the  government,  or  from  having  either 
part  or  lot,  or  any  inheritance,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi.  Sir,  was  it  not  purchased  by  the 
whole  United  States?  Did  not  the  southern  states 
contribute  their  full  share  for  that  purchase?  And 
are  they  not  morally  and  politically  entitled  to 
equal  advantages  of  the  soil?  It  is  to  be  presum- 
ed that  a great  portion  of  the  population  of  that 
territory  will  be  emigrants  from  the  southern 
states;  they  will  be  disposed  to  remove  to  that 
climate  suited  to  their  constitution  and  habits,  or 
the  culture  of  rice  and  cotton  Shall  they  be  pro- 
scribed, and  prohibited  from  taking  their  slaves? 
Sir,  if  so,  your  land  will  be  an  uncultivated  waste— 
a fruitless  soil;  it  is  further  south  than  the  35th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  a low  and  warm  country,  and  will 
not  support  a laboring  white  population. 

But,  sir,  I contend  that  we  have  no  legitimate 
power  to  legislate  on  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
only  to  levy  taxes.  We  might,  with  the  same 
right,  prohibit  other  species  of  property  from 
crossing  the  Mississippi.  Have  not  the  southern 
states  yielded  to  the  eastern  states  so  much  of 
their  favorite  system  of  free  white  population,  as 
to  give  up  and  relinquish  the  new  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  all  the  vast  territory  north 
of  the  river  Ohio?  and  shall  the  slave  holding  states 
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fee  Withheld  from  a small  share  of  the  prospectiv 
advan*4ges  arising  in  the  settlement  of  this  new 
territory?  Gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
serving  the  cause  of  humanity  effectively,  in  pr  - 
hibiting  slaves  to  cross  the  Mississippi.  In  *his 
they  are  mistaken;  they  are  withholding  from  them 
the  means  of  all  the  comfort  and  happiness  their 
condition  affords;  that  is,  food  and  raiment.  It  i* 
well  known  that  in  the  frontier  country  the  ser- 
vant feeds  as  his  master,  and  is  snffi  iently  clothe  , 
while  in  the  interior  of ’he  old  states  the  means  of 
subsistence  is  scanty  and  improvident. 

But,  sir,  the  great  and  radical  objection  to  the 
amendment  proposed,  is  taking  away  from  the  peo- 
ple of  this  territory  the  natural  and  constitutional 
right  of  legislating  for  themselves,  and  imposing  on 
them  a condition  which  they  may  not  willingly  ac 
cept.  In  organising  a territorial  government,  and 
forming  a constitution,  they,  and  they  alone,  have 
the  right,  and  are  the  proper  judges  of  that  policy 
best  adopted  to  their  genius  and  interest,  and  it 
ought  to  be  exclusively  left  to  them.  If  they  wish 
to  exclude  slaves  from  being  taken  into  their  terri 
tory,  they  can  prohibit  them  by  their  own  act.  If 
they  think  proper  to  admit  the  emigration  ofslaves; 
they  can  say  so.  Let  them  be  their  own  judges, 
and  not  force  upon  them  a yoke  they  may  not  be 
willing  to  bear.  Sir,  the  people  of  Arkansaw  and 
of  the  west  are  competent  judges  of  their  constitu 
tional  rights,  and  well  know  bow  to  appreciate  thei< 
privileges  as  freemen;  and  be  assured,  the  fur- 
ther from  your  metropolis,  the  greater  the  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty.  Slavery  is  an  evil  we  have  long 
deplored  but  cannot  cure;  it  was  entailed  on  us  by 
our  ancestors;  it  was  not  our  original  sin,  and  we 
cannot,  in  our  present  situation,  release  ourselves 
from  the  embarrassment;  and,  as  it  is  an  evil,  the 
more  diffusive,  the  lighter  it  will  be  felt,  and  the 
wider  it  is  extended  the  more  equal  the  proper 
tion  of  inconvenience.  We  know  we  felt  yester 
day  on  the  Missouri  bill  you  have  the  power:  you 
are  the  majority;  but  do  not  bear  us  down  on  this 
question.  I trust  that  gentlemen  will  exercise  on 
this  vote  a sprit  of  conciliation,  and  give  the  south- 
ern states  an  inheritance  among  their  brethern  by 
suffering  such  of  us  as  are  disposed  to  become  citi- 
zen-i  of  the  \rkansaw  to  take  our  slave  property 
with  us.  Then  your  lands  will  be  sold;  your  soil 
will  be  cultivated;  and  your  country  will  flourish 

Mr.  Whitman,  .f  Massachusetts — Mr.  Stivakf.ii: 
I am  impelled,  by  a sense  of  duty  to  myself,  as  well 
as  by  a hope  to  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
subject,  to  endeavor  to  exhibit  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  it.  At  this  stage  of  the  debate,  the 
house  having  become  weary,  I cannot  expect  to 
gain  much  attention;  and,  had  any  other  gentleman 
exhibited  the  view  which  influences  my  mind,  1 
should  have  been  sdent.  Without  some  explana- 
tion, the  vote  which  l am  about  to  give  might  seem 
inconsistent  with  that  which  I gave  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  and  should  have  given  in  the  house, 
on  a similar  amendment  proposed,  in  the  case  of 
the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a state.  I voted  in 
that  case  ag  linst  the  admission  of  slavery  into  that 
state.  I did  not  so  vote,  however,  in  expec'ation 
that  it  would  diminish  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
I do  not  view  the  subject  as  necessarily  involving 
that  question;  and,  if  it  be  involved  i • i , l think  it 
can  be  made  manifest  that  the  reasons  are  in  favor 
©fits  ad  nission,  rather  than  its  rejection,  if  we 
would  promote  emancipation,  and  provide  for  tin- 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
roan  would  abhor  more  a contrary  tendency  than  1 
should.  I should  shudder  at  the  idea  of  adopting 


a measure  tending  to  the  increase  of  such  misery 
and  wretchednesss. 

The  slaves  already  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
laws  now  are,  can  only  be  increased  by  pro-creation. 
The  penalties  against  further  importation,  and  tba 
mrasures  adopted  to  enforce  them,  are  such  that 
we  cannot  .reasonably  fear  that  many,  if  any  more, 
will  be  smuggled  into  the  union  The  permission 
of  slavery  in  the  territory  of  Arkansaw  wiltvfford 
no  additional  facilities  to  the  introduction  of  thia 
unfortunate  race  from  abroad.  The  state  of  Lou- 
isiana, already  established,  lying  principally  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  banks  of  it,  and  ad- 
joining the  gulf  of  M<  xico,  without  being  under 
any  restriction,  in  this  particular,  will  be  the  place 
in  which  slaves  will  be  smuggled  in,  if  smuggled 
at  all.  They  could  not  be  smuggled  into  Arkan6aw 
till  they  had  been  conveyed  300  miles  through 
Louisiana. 

The  natural  increase  will  be  the  same,  whether 
in  one  part  of  the  union  or  the  other;  or,  if  it  would 
be  greater  in  the  western  country,  it  would  be  the 
consequence  of  an  ameliorated  condition,  and  there  • 
fore  not  to  be  regretted,  as  the  cause  of  humanity 
would  thereby  be  promoted  This  will  be  obvious 
to  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  slavery  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  that  of 
the  western  country.  On  the  seaboard,  for  from 
50  to  80  miles  into  the  country,  through  the  whole 
of  the  southern  states,  the  soil  is  sterile — and  there 
it  is  that  there  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  slaves, 
subjected  to  the  most  lamentable  state  of  degrada- 
tion and  misery.  The  produce  is  trifling  and  scanty; 
the  market  at  the  same  time  high.  The  slave  is 
pinched  and  stinted,  and  allowed,  in  many  in- 
stances, but  his  peck  of  corn  per  week,  for  his  whole 
subsistence.  In  the  western  country  the  produce 
is  abundant,  and  the  market  poor:  The  slave  is 

there  well  fed,  and  happy.  The  greatest  kindness 
you  can  do  a slave,  is  to  rempt  his  master  to  remove 
with  him  to  the  western  country.  The  master  will 
be  bettered  in  his  own  condition  at  the  same  time, 
and  this  also  will  increase  his  liberality  to  his 
slaves.  All  travellers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
west,  are  struck  with  the  increased  amelioration  ia 
their  condition,  as  they  progress. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 
l would  beg  my  friends  look  at  this  subject.  In 
the  degree  in  which  you  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  free  beyond  that  of  the  slave  population, 
in  the  same  ratio  you  increase  the  chance  for 
emancipation,  final  and  total.  To  prove  this  we 
need  only  look  at  some  of  our  sister  sla’es.  The 
majority,  consisting  ot  non  slave  holding  indivi- 
duals, in  those  states,  has  compelled  the  minority 
'radually  to  let  go  their  hold  upon  this  species  of 
property.  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
an  i Delaware,  in  this  way,  have  nearly  rid  them- 
selves of  this  reproach  upon  humanity.  The  best 
mode,  therefore,  to  promote  the  cause  of  a final 
emancipation,  would  be  to  suffer  the  slaves  to  be 
scattered  thinly  over  the  western  states.  These 
states  will  be  peopled,  in  much  the  largest  pro- 
portion, by  those  who  do  not,  and  who  are  too  poor 
t » hold  slaves.  It  is  the  laboring  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  industrious  yeomanry  of  our  coun- 
try, who  will  emigrate  thither.  The  man  of  wealth, 
»nd  those  are  principal  slave-holders,  will  not  re- 
move. Hence,  the  case  in  the  western  country,  as 
it  respects  the  slaves,  will  be  perfectly  similar  to 
that  wnich  brought  about  emancipation  in  the  states 
before  mentioned. 

In  Missouri  it  is  said  that  about  one  fifth  of  the 
population  are  slaves.  These  were  held  it  is  said* 
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principally  by  the  French  and  Spanish  people,  at  t 
the  time  of  its  cession  to  the  United  S ates.  The 
population  now  pouring  in  there,  consists  of  the 
hardy  yeomanry  of  the  north.  It  will  soon  be  the 
case  there,  that  the  proportion  of  slaves  and  of 
slave-holders  will  be  comparatively  trifling.  Can 
any  man  believe  that  in  such  case  they  will  not 
there  do  as  has  been  done  in  the  other  states  ? 
The  majority  having  the  power,  will  they  not  com- 
pel the  minority  gradually  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
species  of  property  ? I believe,  sir,  it  is  notin  the 
nature  of  man  to  do  otherwise.  Were  no  restric- 
tion to  be  imposed  on  Missouri,  even  there  it  is  as 
fixed  as  fate,  that  slavery  must,  ere  long,  be 
abolished.  If  then  it  were  proper  to  consult  the 
cause  of  humanity  only,  in  disregard  of  every  other 
consideration,  we  should  encourage  the  dispersion 
of  the  slaves  now  in  the  union,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power. 

What,  sir,  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  cooping  them  up  within  certain  limits  ? In  such 
case  the  poorer  whites  would  emigrate;  the  slaves 
and  slave-holders  would  remain.  While  the  free 
population  would  remain  stationary,  or  diminish, 
the  slaves  would  increase.  The  result  of  which 
would  be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  that  the  slave  must 
be  treated  with  more  rigor;  he  must  be  kept 
ignorant,  be  humbled,  and  debased;  for,  sir,  peo- 
ple must  and  will  consult  their  own  safety.  If  the 
Slaves  should  become  sufficiently  numerous  to 
render  it  possible  to  regain  their  freedom,  if  they 
are  not  degraded  to  the  character  of  brutes,  they 
will  be  tempted  to  combine,  and  destroy  their  op- 
pressors. In  such  cases  the  white  peopie  dare  not 
admit  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  lest  it  should 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  emancipated,  by  means 
of  obstruction  and  observation,  to  become  capable 
of  heading  and  exciting  the  slaves  against  their 
masters.  Hence,  in  some  states  emancipation  has 
been  prohibited  by  law.  The  condition  of  a slave 
in  such  cases  is  wretched,  indeed. 

This,  then  sir,  is  not  a question  which  ought  to  ! 
be  decided  under  the  apprehension  that  it  will 
increase  the  horrors  of  slavery.  If  it  affects  the 
question  it  is  wholly  the  other  way. 

As  to  the  question,  which  has  been  agitated  with 
so  much  zeal,  relative  to  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  admission  of  a new  state,  to  cause  a 
stipulation  to  be  agreed  to,  preventing  slavery  or 
requiring  its  gradual  abolition,  1 can  entertain  no 
doubt.  We  certainly  have  this  power.  The  ter- 
ritories are  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Unit 
ed  States.  We  have  the  power  to  admit  them  into 
the  union  as  states  or  not.  Before  admitting  them 
we  may  require  any  stipulation  relative  to  their 
internal  police  or  municipal  regulations  that  we 
please,  as  a condition  on  which  we  will  agree  to 
their  admission.  We  could  not  require  any  thing, 
I admit,  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  federal  government — such  as  that  they  should 
not  be  represented  in  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States,  and  have  elec- 
tors of  president,  &c.  the  same  as  the  other  states. 
Whatever  any  other  state  would  be  entitled  to  by 
the  express  provisions  of  ihe  federal  constitutions 
we  could  not  deny  to  a newly  admitted  state  Noth- 
ing will  now  prevent  an  agreement  with  any  of  the 
individual  siates  in  the  union  as  to  any  municipal 
regulation,  deemed  proper  or  necessary  for  the  use 
of  any  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  union— and 
certainly  the  same  may  be  stipulated  for  on  the 
admission  of  a new  state,  as  a condition  of  its  ad- 
mission. Gentlemen  have  said  that,  although  we 
might  compel  them  to  stipulate  in  their  constitu- 


i tions  that  slavery  should  not  be  tolerated,  yet,  noth* 
ing  would  prevent  their  altering  their  constitution 
after  such  admission;  and  that  we  should  have  no 
means  of  enforcing  the  regulation — and  that  we 
cannot  make  stipulations  that  we  cannot  enforce. 
In  this,  I believe,  there  is  a mistake.  It  is  true, 
perhaps,  that  the  United  States  could  not,  by  any 
act  of  legislation,  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
regulation.  But,  sir,  suppose  it  should  be  attempted 
to  hold  an  individual  as  a slave,  in  contravention 
of  such  a stipulation,  would  he  not,  and  could  he 
not,  apply  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  by 
habeas  corpus,  or  otherwise,  and  obtain  his  libera- 
tion ? 

These  regulations  are  no  novelty.  They  have 
heretofore  been  adopted  on  the  admission  of  new 
states.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  them.  Besides  the  regulations  prohibit- 
ing slavery,  we  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
requiring  other  stipulations  of  the  newly  admitted 
states.  We  have  required  that  they  should  not 
tax  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  lands 
sold  by  the  Uni  ed  States,  for  five  years  after 
the  sale.  Now,  sir,  the  right  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  which  could 
no  more  be  abridged,  on  the  admission  of  a new 
state,  than  the  power  to  admit  slavery.  If  we 
can  require  stipulations  for  the  one,  we  can  .for 
the  other — and  our  right  heretofore  has  never 
been  doubted  to  do  either.  Should  a state,  after 
its  admission,  in  contravention  of  the  compact,  as 
it  may  be  called,  proceed  to  tax  United  States 
lands,  or  lands  sold  by  the  United  States,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  five  years,  the  United  States 
could  do  nothing  by  way  of  inforcing  it  otherwise 
than  by  a resort  to  the  tribunals  of  law  for  relief. 

This,  then,  is  the  power  which  we  have,  and  can 
exercise  whenever  we  deem  it  proper.  In  some 
cases  we  have  exercised  it  in  relation  to  the  inhibi- 
tion of  slavery;  and  in  others  not.  Wre  have,  I trust, 
exercised  the  power,  in  cases  which  have  properly 
! required  it;  and  again  have  omitted  it  in  cases  in 
which  it  should  have  been  omitted.  It  is,  then,  on 
the  admission  of  a new  state,  a question,  solely, 
of  expediency  and  policy.  We  are  now  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  shall  exercise  this  power  in  this 
case. 

We  should  consider  that  we  have,  by  our  com- 
mon and  joint  funds,  acquired  a large  tract  of 
vacant  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi:  that  it  is 
valuable  to  our  country  as  furnishing  a fertile  region 
for  the  citizens  of  our  country  to  resort  to  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  their  conditions,  acquiring 
property,  and  providing  for  their  children. — The 
two  great  sections  of  the  union,  to  wit,  the  slave- 
holding and  the  non-slave  holding  sections,  have 
an  equal  right  to  its  enjoyment.  By  permitting 
slavery  in  every  part  of  it,  the  non- slave-holding 
portion  will  be  deprived  of  it;  if  not  entirely, 
certainly  in  a very  great  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  people  of  the  south  cannot  carry  their 
slaves  with  them  when  they  emigrate,  the  benefit 
will  be  equally  lost  to  them. 

We  must,  then,  go  on  as  we  have  begun;  ad- 
mitting some  states  with,  and  some  without,  any 
restriction.  We  have  already  admitted  Louisiana, 
lying  principally  west  of  the  Mississippi,  without 
any  restriction,  for  the  benefit  of  our  southern 
brethren.  We  have  now  decided  to  admit  Missouri, 
with  the  restiction,  with  a view,  in  some  measure, 
1 trust,  to  the  benefit  of  our  northern  brethren. 
Why  may  we  not  continue  in  the  same  way,  admit- 
ting states  off  against  tht  non-siave-holding  states* 
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westerly,  with  the  restriction,  and  off  against  the 
slave-holding  states,  without  »t. 

Gentlemen  have  said,  that  people  of  the  North 
emigrate  lo  the  South,  and  readily  assimilate,  and 
become  slave-holders;  and  that  the  existence  of 
slavery  forms  no  objection.  This  may  he  the  case, 
and  undoubtedly  is,  with  certain  individuals,  and 
particularly  such  as  are  able  to  hold  slaves.  But 
it  is  far  from  being  the  case  generally.  The  peo 
pie  from  the  North,  who  emigrate,  are  the  indus 
trious  yeomanry,  who  till  the  earth  withSheir  own 
hands;  and  are  seldom,  if  ever  able  to  purchase 
slaves;  and  whose  spirit  of  freedom  would  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  work  side  by  side 
With  slaves.  .For  proof  of  this,  look  at  ihe  states 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  fertility  of  soil  and 
congeniality  of  climate,  for  agricultural  purposes, 
is  in  favor  of  Kentucky;  yet  you  can  scarcely  find 
a northern  man  in  that  state;  while  Ohio  is  almost 
exclusively  peopled  from  the  North — and  has  in- 
creased in  population  much  faster  than  Kentucky 
There  cannot  possibly  be  any  other  reason  lor  this, 
unless  it  is  that  Kentucky  is  a slave-holding,  and 
Ohio  a non-slave-holding  state. 

Gentlemen  abhor  sectional  lines  of  demarkation 
between  the  different  descriptions  of  population  in 
ihe  union,  and  so  do  1.  When  they  can  he  avoided, 

} would  avoid  them.  But  we  have  them  in  rela 
tion  to  this  subject  already.  The  line  is  distinctly 
marked.  It  is,  I confess,  one  of  our  misfortunes. 
But,  sir,  it  is  unavoidable.  We  have  heretofore 
found  it  necessary  and  proper  to  observe  it  in  form 
ing  states  north  of  the  Ohio,  without  admitting, 
and  south  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  admission  of  slaves 
Having  so  begun,  we  must  continue  on.  And  in 
doieg  so,  we  nmst,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other 
legislative  act,  exercise  a sound  discretion;  and  do 
that  which  shall  best  comport  with  the  demands  of 
the  different  and  varying  interests  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  union. 

I am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  no  restriction  in  rela- 
tion to  Arkansiw,  although  1 was,  and  still  am,  in 
favor  of  adopting  it  in  relation  to  Missouri.  The 
aettled  part  of  Arkansaw  will  be  south  of  the 
southerly  line  of  Kentucky.  In  my  opinion,  to  do 
justice  to  cur  southern  brethren,  they  ought  to 
have  permission  to  carry  with  them  their  slaves, 
even  further  north.  But  as  Missouri  extends  south 
to  this  line,  and  we  could  not  admit  slavery  in  any 
part,  and  not  in  the  whole,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
alternative  but  to  confine  the  admission  of  slavery 
to  the  south  of  that  line. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  N rth  nee<?  have  no  fears, 

1 believe,  that  the  slave-holding  states  will  become 
predominant,  and  prevent  our  doing  all  that  it  may 
be  proper  for  us  to  do,  to  prevent  this  growing 
evil.  We  now  have  the  numerical  force:  we  have 
a majority  of  ten  or  fif  een  in  the  representation  on 
this  floor,  as  a guarantee  against  it.  This  majority 
will  ii  crease  upon  the  taking  of  every  census.  By 
recurring  to  the  census  of  1300  arid  1810,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  increase  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
against  the  slave-holding  section.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  slave  portion  of  the  increase  gives  but 
three  fifths  of  the  increase  to  the  weight  in  this 
house. 

Neither  have  gentlemen  ary  cause  of  alarm  fur 
fear  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  South  will  he  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves.  They  have,  hitherto  manifested  as  much 
of  a disposition  lo  put  a final  stop  to  that- nefarious 
practice  as  could  have  b.-en  wished — that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  the  steadiness  of  that  disposi 
tion. 

Stir,  to  Von.  XVI. 


We  have  i>o  right  to  interfere  in  opposition  to 
the  determination  of  the  slave-holding  states,  fur- 
ther than  the  constitution  lias  authorised.  These 
states  were  sovereign,  and  could  make  what  re- 
gulations they  w’ould,  as  to  slavery  They  have 
delegated  to  us  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
prohibiting  further  importation,  after  a certain 
period.  It  is  then  an  evil  which  we  have  not  creat- 


ed, nor  does  it  even  exist  and  continue  by  our  per- 
mission. We  are,  in  fact,  by  the  most  solemn 
obligation,  precluded  from  the  right  to  molest 
those  states  in  the  expreise  of  this  power.  Not 
having  the  power  to  prevent  it,  the  iniquity  can- 
not lie  at  our  doors.  There  is  no  ground  on  which 
we  can  demand  to  he  their  con-cience-keepers. 
They  must  answer  for  the  wrong,  and  not  we. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subj.  c , I shall  deem  it 
my  duty  not  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  res'riciion  in 
relation  to  Arkansaw — at  the  same  time  I shall  go 
any  reasonable  length  with  those  who  would  insist 
upon  the  restriction  in  relation  to  Missouri. 

tfj'That  a fall  view  might  have  been  given  of  the 
“ whole  ground”  ihe  editor  regrets  Jus  inability  to 
furnish  the' speeches  of  several  members  who  opposed 
Mr.  Talbnadge’s  proposed  amendment , us  being  un- 
constitutional or  impolitic — they  huve  not  been  publish- 
ed. The  foil  owing  letter , however,  from  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
Massachusetts , to  his  constituents,  may  be  considered 
as  enlarging  the  sum  of  the  arguments  in  respect  to 
the  uuconstiiutionality  of  the  proceedings. 

FIIOM  THE  PITTSFIELD  SUN. 

Sir: — Some  of  my  friend's  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  hear  from  rte  the  reasons  and  motives 
which  induced  the  vote  1 gave  on  the  Lull  “to  au- 
thorise Missouri  to  form  a constitution;”  and  since 
the  election  is  past,  and  no  motive  but  the  real 
<.ne  &an  be  ascribed,  I embrace,  with  cheerfulness, 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  complying  with  their 
request.  The  right  of  the  constituent  to  demand 
of  his  representative  an  explanation  of  his  conduct 
is  acknowledged.  The  liberal  and  candid  will 
always  strive  to  he  just — their  opinions  f value. 
The  factionist  and  critic  cun  never  be  appeased; 
their  applause  or  censure  is  immaterial  to  the 
repose  of  a conscientious  man, 

'Ihe  territory  of  Missouri  firms  a part  of  the 
country  purchased  of  France,  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Louisiana.  Its  inhabitants  petition- 
ed to  congress  for  permission  to  form  a constitu- 
tion of  state  government,  preparatory  to  their  ad- 
mission into  the  union.  A bill  was  reported  in 
compliance  with  their  wishes.  It  was,  in  substance, 
similar  to  those  which  has  passed  in  favor  of 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi, 
Illinois,  and  Alabama.  When  the  bill  was  called 
up  in  the  house  of  represenia' ives,  an  amendment, 
to  the  following  effect,  was  submitted:  “And  pro- 

vided, that  the  further  introduction  of  slavery, 
“or  involuntary  servitude,  be  prohibited,  except 
“ for  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  ihe  party 
“shall  have  been  duly  convicted— and  that  all 
“children  born  within  the  said  state,  after  the  ad- 
“ mission  thereof  into  the  union,  shall  be  free  at  the 
“age  of  25  years.”  This  amendment  formed  a 
condition,  with  which  Missouri  must  comply  be- 
f re  she  became  h state,  and  incorporated  with  her 
constitution,  denied  to  Missouri  the  exercise  of  a 
right  of  sovereignty  after  her  admission  into  the 
union. 

1 was  opposed  to  the  amendment,  because  I be- 
lieved it  contrary  to  the  constitution-  In  article 
4th,  section  3d,  it  is  declared,  that  “new  states 
may  be  admitted  by  congress  into  this  union.” 
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And  in  section  4-tb,  “The  United  States  shall  i law  was  passed  under  one  administration.  It  was 
“ guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  union  a repub-  by  construction  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States 


lican  form  of  government.”  States  are  regard- 
ed throughout  the  whole  instrument  as  sovereign 
and  independent  bodies,  in  the  exercise  of  all  pow- 
ers not  expressly  surrendered  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment, or  reserved  to  the  people.  If,  then, 
new  states  may  be  admitted  into  this  union  by 
the  congress,  they  must  be  admitted  as  sovereign 
and  independent.  The  only  condition  congress 
can  annex  is  prescribed  by  the  4th  section  of  the 
4th  article.  If  any  other  is  attempted,  congress 
transcends  its  powers  Every  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  congress  beyond  what  is  expressly 
granted,  is  an  infringement  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states,  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  fede- 
ral government  is  one  of  delegated  powers.  It  is 
essential  to  the  independence  of  all  the  states, 
that  the  rights  of  each  be  scrupulously  maintain- 
ed. But  if  congress  has  the  power  of  limiting  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty  in  a new  state,  what  shall 
prevent  it  from  stretching  its  prerogative  over  the 
sovereignty  of  an  old  one  ? And  where  is  the  free- 
man of  Massachusetts  that  would  tamely  submit 
to  see  the  congress  of  the  United  States  lifting  its 
lordly  hand  against  the  most  trifling  of  her  rights. 
Massachusetts  once  held  slaves — would  she  have 
borne  to  have  had  congress  said  to  her,  (tyou 
shall  not  abolish  slavery In  the  just  exercise  of 
her  sovereign  power,  and  in  the  spirit  of  tru 
philanthropy,  she  wiped  from  her  character  this 
foul  stain— she  responded  to  the  sentiment,  that 


vras  created  under  another.  And  the  supreme 
judicial  power  of  the  country,  (one  branch  of  thd 
general  government,)  have  adjudged  them  both  to 
he  constitutional.  And  I venture  to  believe,  that 
whatever  power  congress  shall  please  to  exert, 
they  will  always  find  the  supreme  court  ready  to 
to  sustain  them.  Observations  on  the  general 
course  of  the  federal  government  have  satisfied  me 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a friend  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  state  rights,  to  watch,  with  the  utmost 
scrupulosity,  any  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
congress — at  the  same  time,  I would  not  be  under- 
stood as  insinuating  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  the  Missouri 
bill,  abandoned  those  sacred  duties.  For  the 
character  and  consequences  ©f  their  vote  they 
doubtless  felt  themselves  responsible. 

Again,  I voted  against  the  amendment  in  ques- 
tion, because  I believed  it  a violation  of  the  treaty 
of  cession.  By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  by 
which  we  acquired  Louisiana,  it  is  expressly  sti- 
pulated, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory shall  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  &c. 

Every  state  in  the  union  has  been  admitted, 
without  any  condition  touching  the  rights  of  sove> 


“all  men  are  born  equal,”  and  while  site  bore  this ireignty — all  are  permitted,  or  rather  possess  the 
testimony  against  a violation  of  the  rights  of  her  right,  to  hold  slaves.  Eleven  of  them  do  hold 


fellow  men,  she  plainly  evinced  her  resolution  to 
resist  any  encroachments  on  her  own. 

Massachusetts  has  a claim  upon  the  federal  go- 
vernment, for  the  services  of  her  militia,  to  an  im- 
mense amount.  How  was  this  claim  created,  but 
in  the  exercise  of  her  supposed  sovereign  powers? 


slaves.  The  treaty  makes  it  imperative  on  con- 
gress to  admit  Missouri  into  the  union — to  this 
treaty  the  house  of  representatives  have  assented. 
That  body  voted  the  appropriation  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect.  Congress  thereby  agreed  to 
admit  Missouri  “into  the  union”  as  a sovereign 


And  upon  what  other  principle  does  she  calculate  state,  “to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  ndvan - 
to  urge  its  liquidation  ? tages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  although  Missouri! States,”  and  yet  congress,  by  this  amendment, 
should  come  into  the  union  with  this  conditional  says  to  Missouri,  you  shall  not  be  admitted  as  a 


sovereignty,  that  after  her  admission,  she  might 
alter  her  constitution,  and  establish  slavery.  If 
this  be  admitted,  then  the  amendment,  against 
which  I voted,  would  be  nugatory — nay,  it  would 
be  worse— for,  if  no  practical  good  could  flow  from 
the  proposition,  unless  with  the  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri,  why  legislate  at  all  on  the  subject? 
It  was  the  wish  of  those  who  voted  againsi  the 
proposition  to  leave  Missouri,  as  all  the  other  new 
Mates  had  been  left,  to  act  on  this  subject  as  they 
thought  fit  and  proper.  I was  also  influenced,  in 
some  degree,  by  reasons  flowing  generally  from 
my  views  of  the  constitution.  1 have  learned  not 
only  to  regard  the  federal  government  as  one  of 
delegated  powers , but  that  those  powers,  being  ex 
pressly  granted,  should  be  construed  strictly.  Con 
structive  or  incidental  powers,  in  congress,  give 
to  that  body  too  great  a scope.  Depart  once  from 
the  iand  marks  which  the  constitution  has  fixed, 
and  congress  may  take  to  itself  any  power  it 
pleases— the  rights  of  the  states  will  be  denied 
or  disregarded— the  government  will  become  a 
consolidated  one— and  the  liberties  of  this  people 
well  be  lost  forever.  I would  confine  congress  to 
the  powers  expressly  granted.  The  danger  of  con- 
solidation was  the  apprehension  which  startled 
some  of  the  firmest  patriots  in  the  country  when 
the  constitution  Was  adopted.  There  is  a constant 
tendency  in  the  federal  government  to  accumulate 


sovereign  state,  and  your  citizens  shall  not  have 
the  same  rights  and  advantages  that  citizens  of 
every  state  may  have,  and  that  the  citizens  of  ele- 
ven states  absolutely  enjoy.  A clearer  and  more 
fair  interpretation  of  a treaty,  in  my  opinion,  was 
never  made. 

The  reasons  flowing  from  the  constitution  and 
the  treaty,  would  have  been  sufficient,  had  they 
stood  alone,  to  have  controlled  my  vote.  But  they 
were  strengthened  by  considerations  of  policy. 

The  opinion  of  mutual  interest  is  the  chain  which 
binds  these  states  together — change  this  opinion 
for  one,  that  a section  of  this  country  is  hostile  to 
the  interest  of  another,  and  distrust  and  jealousy 
ensue — make  that  hostility  palpable,  and  the  union 
would  not  last  a day.  The  slave-holding  states, 
like  the  uon-slave-holding  states,  are  alive  to  all 
questions  tha-  touch  their  property — and  however 
humiliating  it  may  be  to  speak  of  human  beings  as 
property,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  country 
consider  the  slaves  of  the  south  as  such.  Any 
question  calculated  to  affect  the  value  or  the  right 
to  this  species  of  population,  could  not  but  be 
regarded  by  our  countrymen  of  the  south  with  the 
utmost  jealousy.  The  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  purchased  with  the  joint  funds  of  the 
nation — all,  therefore,  had  a joint  interest  in  it 
But  the  amendment  proposed,  by  excluding  slaves, 
absolutely  excluded  the  population  of  all  the  south 


power. 


It  was  by  construction  that  t^e  sedition  ern,  and  apart  of  the  western  states,  from  that 
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fertile  domain.  This  furnished  another  ground  (/which  committee  had  also  been  referred  a bdi  f r 


distrust — besides,  it  exliibited  a spirit  of  monopoly 
altogether  incompatible  with  that  harmony  and 
good  will  so  essential  in  preserving  the  union  of 
the  states.  It  created  a distinction  between  slave- 
holding  and  non-slave-holding  states;  a distinction 
that  loses  none  of  its  mischievous  qualities  from 
the  ability  to  trace  it  on  the  map  of  our  country. 
Who  that  regards  the  union  of  the  states  can  co»» 
template  the  feelings  which  the  agitation  of  this 
question  excited,  without  emotion?  And  who,  in 
reflecting  upon  it,  is  not  strongly  reminded  of  the 
admonition  of  the  father  of  his  country,  to  “frown 
with  indignation  upon  the  first  dawninga  of  an 
attempt  to  array  one  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  against  another.** 

And,  after  all,  what  has  this  question  to  do  with 
the  principle  of  slavery.  Our  ancestors  brought 
this  unfortunate  race  of  beings  into  our  country; 
they  have  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent;  they 
are  the  property  of  our  fellow-citizens,  secured  to 
them  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Their  number  forbids  the  idea  of  general 
emancipation — what  then  does  policy  require  in 
relation  to  them  ? That  we  should  prevent  the 
increase,  by  importation,  by  the  most  rigid  execu- 
tion of  the  severest  pen  [ties.  This  we  are  attempt 
ing;  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  voting  for  a law,  at 
the  late  session,  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  on 
any  one  convicted  of  importing  a slave  into  the 
Ur.ited  States.  What  does  humanity  demand  ? 
That  we  should  confine  them  forever  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  slave-holding  states  ? or  suffer 
the  master  to  emigrate  with  his  slaves  into  western 
America,  where,  from  the  extent,  the  fertility,  and 
productions  of  the  country,  they  must  be  more 
tenderly  treated,  better  fed,  and,  in  all  respects, 
their  condition  ameliorated  ? Considerations  of 
this  nature,  however,  apply  only  to  the  expediency 
of  the  amendment;  with  methey  had  their  weight. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  question  was  one  abounding 
with  difficulties— the  most  delicate,  and,  perhaps 
the  most  perplexing  task  a national  representative 
finds  himself  called  on  toperform,  is  to  discriminate 
justly  between  the  powers  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments.  I shall,  probably,  always  err  on  this 
subject,  because  I am  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
federal  government  has  powers  amply  sufficient  for 
the  great  purposes  for  which  they  were  given,  and 
my  anxiety  to  secure  the  states  and  the  people  in 
all  their  rights  may  lead  me  into  overweening 


jealousy.  One  of  the  great  questions  which  divided 
the  people  of  this  country  into  their  present  politi 
cal  parties  was  involved  in  the  principle  of  the 
amendment.  Abhorring  slavery,  in  any  form,  as 
much  as  any  man,  could  I have  believed  the  princi- 
ple of  slavery  involved  in  the  question,  I should 
have  obeyed  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience, 
and  voted  for  it — but,  instead  of  slavery,  I though’ 
I beheld  a principle  dangerous  to  the  peace,  the 
liberties,  and  union  of  this  country.  1 therefore 
voted  against  it. 

With  great  respect,  I am,  sir,  your  friend, 

HENRY  SIIAW. 

Lanesborougli,  April  17,  1819. 


modifying,  in  some  respects,  the  staff  department 
of  the  army — 

Mr.  Colston,  of  Virginia,  said  he  hopod  that 
gentlemen  would  take  up  the  appropriation  hill 
first;  and  that  they  would  not,  at  this  time,  urge 
upon  the  committee  the  consideration  of  a hill  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  other  bill  referred  to 
that  committee,  which  so  short  a time  had  been 
allowed  to  examine. 

The  appropriation  hill  was  taken  up;  and  having 
been  read  through — 

Mr.  Clay  (speaker)  said,  that,  although  he  ap- 
proved entirely  of  thecourse  the  house  had  pursued 
of  taking  up  the  public  business  of  the  session,  in 
preference  to  the  tedious  sittings  they  had  lately 
held  for  the  adjudication  of  private  claims,  he 
must  confess  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
scantiness  of  the  information  which  he  had  heard, 
whilst  in  the  chair,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  waj  s and  means  was  able  to  afford  to  the  house 
on  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  hi  1 He  had  given 
notice,  he  said,  yesterday,  to  the  gentleman,  that 
he  should  make  the  enquiry  of  him,  wiien  this  bill 
carne  up,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  congress  had 
parted  with,  and  the  amount  it  was  now  called  up- 
on to  appropriate,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ro  ids. 
It  was  with  surprise,  Mr.*C.  said,  he  had  beard 
from  the  gentleman,  after  this  notice,  that  he  had 
no  information  on  the  subject.  He  hoped,  he  said, 
the  gentleman  would  refresh  his  memory,  and  find 
under  what  item  of  the  bill  the  appropriation  was 
made  for  extra  pay  to  the  army  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  military  roads.  It  was  very  important 
that  the  house  should  have  this  information.  It 
would  be  recollected  that,  at  the  last  session,  this 
great  constitutional  question  of  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  make  internal  improvements  had  been 
discussed  in  this  house;  it  would  be  recollected 
that  whilst  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  to  employ  the  labor  and  money  of 
the  nation  on  objects  of  internal  improvement  had 
been  strenuously  maintained,  the.  same  power  was 
as  strenuously  denied  to  congress.  Mr.  C.  said, 
he  had  understood,  that,  in  addition  to.  the  north- 
ern road  to  which  the  gentleman  had  alluded, 
other  roads,  bearing  the  denomination  of  military 
roads,  were  making — for  example,  a great  and 
magnificent  road  from  the  Tennessee  river  to  lake 
Ponchartrain;  and  that  over  this  military  road  it 
was  proposed  very  soon  to  inarch  a detachment  of 


Military  Establishment. 

Sketch  of  proceedings , in  the  house  of  representatives, 
on  Wednesday,  Jan.  6,  1819 
The  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a com 
mittee  of  the  whole,  Mr  Nelson  in  the  chair,  on 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  military  establishment  for  the  year  1819— to 


stages  coaches,  proposalshaving  bem  already  made 
to  the  post  office  department  to  avail  itse  lf  of  the 
services  of  this  new  description  of  military  corps. 
If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  this  house,  said  Mr.  C to 
fold  its  arms,  and  see,  one  by  one,  every  power  of 
government  taken  from  it — the  pow  er  to  lay  taxes 
to  make  war — to  apply  the  sword  and  purse  of 
the  nation,  be  it  so.  But,  for  his  pari,  Mr.  C.  said, 
he  desired  information;  as  that  which  the  housis 
now  had  was  extremely  unsatisfactory.  He  begged 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  it.  Mr.  Speaker  then 
read  the  few  first  lines  of  the  letter  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
— until  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  letter,  speak- 
ing of  the  documents  being  so  voluminous  us  *o 
make  it  necessary,  to  save  the  time  required  for 
copying  them,  to  send  the  originals.  Documents 
so  voluminous,  Mr.  C.  said,  that  notwithstanding 
tli e number— How  many  clerks  were  there  in  the 
war  department  ? he  really  could  not  count  them 
— they  could  not  be  copied.  Tl.ese  documents, 
so  voluminous  that  they  could  not  be  copied,  be- 
cause  there  were  so  few  clerks  in  the  war  depart- 
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menf,  considering  that  they  related  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  some  millions  of  dollars,  afforded  yet 
very  scanty  information.  Sir,  said  Mr.  C.  upon  my 
unfortunate  friends,  the  patriots  of  South  America, 
we  can  have  whole  volumes,  nay,  whole  libraries, 
copied  and  printed:  but  on  this  very  unimportant 
affi.ir,  of  appropriating  six  or  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  some  few  fragments  of  papers  are  thrown 
into  the  house,  and  then  we  are  told  the  affairs  of 
the  country  cannot  go  on,  the  wheels  of  the  govern- 
ment must  stop,  unless  we  forthwith  pass  the  bill. 
Mr.  C.  said,  he  hoped  the  honorable  chairman 
■would  look  again  at  his  notes,  and  see  in  what  part 
of  tl'.e  bill  the  appropriation  for  this  fatigue  money, 
as  the  expense  of  making  the  road  is  called,  is 
contained.  Mr.  Gt  said  he  did  not  so  much  want 
the  information  for  himself,  as  for  the  benefit  of 
his  honorable  friend,  who  now  sat  in  the  chair,  (Mr. 
II.  Nelsor)  who  at  the  last  session  so  pathetically 
deplored  that  congress  should  attempt  to  appro- 
priate money  for  making  roads — or  for  his  eloquent 
colleague  (Mr,  Barbour)  who  had  advocated  the 
same  side  of  the  question.  He  hoped  one  of  those 
gentlemen  would  move  to  strike  out  that  part  of 
the  bill  when  it  was  discovered  where  itw#s,  that 
the  committee  might  see  what  it  was  doing,  and 
that  a clear  expression  might  be  obtained  of  the 
opinion  of  the  house,  whether  the  executive  was 
to  go  on,  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  make 
roads,  without  congress  having  any  other  concern 
in  the  matter,  than  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill, 
whenever  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  chose  to  call  d up. 

Mr  P.  P Barbour,  of  Virginia,  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose,  he  said,  of  thanking  the  speaker  for  the  very 
polite  and  friendly  manner  in  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed an  inclination  to  furnish  him  (Mr.  B.)  with 
information  whereon  to  bottom  his  vote.  That  in- 
formation, Mr.  B.  said,  he  did  not  want:  for  he 
did  not  mean,  as  long  as  he  was  a member  of  this 
house,  to  submit  either  to  legislative  or  executive 
assumption  of  power.  When  the  subject  was  be 
fore  the  house  at  the  last  session,  he  had  freely 
expressed  the  opinion  be  had  ever  entertained,  that 
neither  this  nor  any  department  of  the  government 
bad  the  power  to  make  roads  in  the  several  states. 
The  gentleman’s  kindness,  therefore,  ought  to 
have  been  directed  to  some  other  quarter  of  the 
house.  Mr  Barbour  repeated,  and  he  wished  it 
to  he  distinctly  understood,  that,  as  on  the  one 
hand,  he  believed  no  two  departments  together 
possessed  the  power  to  make  roads,  so  neither  did 
any  one  of  them.  He  did  not  mean,  knowingly, 
to  vote  for  any  item  of  appropriation  intended  to 
cover  that  object.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  said, 
he  did  not  fe*d  that  he  was  now  in  want  of  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject:  for  he  found  the  first 
item,  now  particularly  under  consideration,  in 
language  repecting  the  import  of  which  he  could 
not  possibly  doubt,  and  which  he  could  not  hesi  ate 
to  vote  for.  It  was  this:  “For  the  pay  of  the  army, 
one  million  of  dollars.”  What  was  the  ‘tp»y  of 
the  army  ?”  An  act  of  congress  has  fixed  the 
number  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing officers  of  every  grade;  the  same  authority 
has  attached  lo  every  private  certain  proportions 
of  pay,  so  much  per  month  to  the  major  generals, 
and  down  through  the  whole  graduated  scale  to 
the  private.  When,  then,  he  was  called  on  to  give 
his  vote  on  this  item,  what  was  he  to  understand  ? 
He  was  about  to  vote  for  that  only  which  the  con- 
stituted authorities  had  declared  should  be  paid: 
if  he  was  to  vote  for  more,  he  should  then  be 
indebted  tp  the  honorable  speaker  for  any  informa- 


tion going  to  establish  that  point.  If  language  be 
notone  thing,  and  intention  another,  he  should  feel 
himself,  on  every  principle  of  propriety,  warranted 
in  giving  his  vote  in  favor  *f  an  item,  which,  until 
otherwise  informed,  he  should  take  to  mean  what 
it  purported.  We  are  already  advanced  into  the 
year  1819,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  last  year 
being  presumed  to  be  expended,  it  was  proper  that 
this  bill  should  pass  without  unnecessary  delay,  as 
no  money  can  constitutionally  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  without  appropriation  by  law. 

Mr.  Shitk,  of  Maryland,  said  he  was  very  glad 
that  any  thing  had  served  to  relieve  the  house  from 
the  state  of  apathy  into  which  it  had  fallen  for 
some  weeks  past  So  desirous  were  gentlemen 
now  to  take  the  floor,  that  they  had  gone  beyond 
the  usual  course  of  proceedings,  which  had  been, 
to  allow  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
reported  a bill,  at  least  the  privilege  of  having  the 
first  word.  He  should  not,  however,  permit  him- 
self to  be  drawn  off  from  the  subject  of  the  bdl 
into  an  argument,  on  a subject  which  had  been 
sufficiently  discussed  in  this  house  at  the  last 
session,  and  which  was,  besides,  rather  irrelative 
7 lo  the  question  before  the  bouse.  Mr.  S.  theq 
went  into  a detailed  statement,  founded  on  informa- 
tion which  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  had 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  war  department,  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  several  items  of  appro- 
priation, and  of  the  reason  why  the  appropriation* 
recommended  by  the  committee  were  less  than  the 
first  estimates  furnished  to  the  house  proposed — 
this  reduction  of  the  amount  being  justified  by 
the  surplus  of  appropriation  under  the  item  of  pay 
remaining  un-expended,  and  by  the  diminution  of 
expenditure  under  the  item  of  subsistence,  oc- 
casioned by  the  change  from  the  contract  to  the 
commissariat  system  of  supply.  Mr.  S.  thus  went 
on,  and  separately  explained  the  occasion  for  the 
several  appropriations.  In  the  course  of  his  re-* 
marks,  he  stated,  that  among  the  contracts  made 
bv  the  ordnance  department,  was  one  for  cannon 
suitable  for  the  militia  service,  which  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  of,  considering  it  as  of  much  import-* 
ance. 

Mr.  Trimble,  of  Kentucky,  as  a member  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  rose  to  notice  what 
had  fallen  from  the  honorable  speaker.  The  ap- 
propriation for  extra  pay  to  the  soldiers  for  work- 
ing on  military  roads  &c.  was  certainly  contained 
in  the  bill,  or  the  expenditure  made  under  the 
order  of  the  executive,,  was  not  merely  under  color 
of  an  appropriation  by  law,  but  was  absolutely  with- 
out any  appropriation.  The  amount  expended  for 
extra  pay  for  fatigue  duty,  might,  no  doubt,  readily 
be  ascertained  by  a motion  for  that  purpose;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  afford 
jt.  There  was,  in  the  annual  military  appropriation 
bill,,  an  item  of  contingent  expenses  of  consider- 
able amount,  but  the  precise  application  of  which 
could  not,  from  its  very  nature,  be  anticipated:  it 
is  an  item  in  all  appropriation  bills,  the  expenditure 
of  which  must  be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  of  the  president.  If  he 
understood  that  item  correctly,  out  of  it  the  pre- 
sident or  the  secretary  of  war  might  pay  the 
soldiers  for  extra  duty,  working  on  the  roads,  or 
other  necessary  military  works.  How  could  the 
speaker  attain  his  object  but  by  lessening  the  ap- 
propriation ? And  how  was  it  to  be  ascertained 
bow  miich,  for  this  purpose,  the  appropriation  fo^ 
contingencies  ought  to  be  curtailed  ? Mr.  T.  said, 
for  himself,  the  thought  the  application  of  money 
to  the  making  of  roads  to  be  illegal,  unless  it  viras 
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specifically  appropriated.  He  hoped  some  mode 
would  be  found  of  checking  it  by  law,  or  of  con- 
veying to  the  executive  an  intimation,  that  no  part 
of  the  sums  appropriated  under  other  heads  of 
expenditure  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
making  roads.  But,  at  present,  unless  the  whole 
item  of  contingent  expenses  were  struck  out, 
which  would  hardly  be  advisable,  he  did  not  see, 
how  the  gentleman,  his  colleague,  could  come  at 
Lis  object. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  really  must  profess  it  was 
with  surprise,  as  well  as  regret,  he  found  that  the 
house  could  have,  from  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  no  sufficient  information  on  the  sub 
ject  on  which  he  had  asked  for  it.  I have  request 
ed  the  gentleman  to  tell  me,  said  Mr.  C which 
©f  the  items  in  this  bill  comprehends  the  appro 
priation  for  the  expense  of  making  roads,  under 
the  authority  of  the  executive:  instead  of  answer 
ing  my  enquiry,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  lias 
gone  into  a general  expose  of  the  bill.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, that  an  appropriation  bill  is  brought  into  this 
house,  accompanied  by  all  the  estimates  and  state- 
ments from  the  proper  department — containing, 
among  others,  an  important  appropriation,  because 
involving  a great  constitutional  question,  on  which 
the  legislature  and  the  executive  are  divided  in 
opinion,  and  yet  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
cannot  tell  us  in  which  of  the  several  items  of  the 
bill  this  appropriation  is  contained?  It  was  true 
that  another  honorable  gentleman,  his  colleague, 
has  given  the  house  information  on  the  subject, 
but,  said  Mr.  C-  in  a way  not  bearing  the  stamp  of 
cartainty.  He  says,  the  appropriation  is  certainly 
- in  the  bill.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  found  the  covert  in 
which  the  game  lies:  and  I wish  we  could  start  it. 
My  colleague  thinks  it  is  quite  likely  it  is  in  the 
item  of  contingencies:  I wish  w«„  could  be  sure 
of  it.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  had  yesterday  given  the 
honorable  chairman  (Mr.  Smith)  notice  that  he 
should  call  on  him  this  day  for  information  on  this 
subject,  and  he  was  surprised  not  to  receive  it 
He  should  like  to  know  from  the  honorable  chair- 
nvn,  he  said,  whether  the  public  interest  was 
likely  to  suffer  by  one  or  two  days*  delay  of  this 
bill:  it  was  due  to  congress,  to  the  interests  which 
the  members  of  this  house  represented,  not  to 
proceed  hastily  on  it.  Unless  some  reason  why 
the  bill  should  immediately  pass  could  be  shewn, 
he  should  hope  the  committee  would  rise,  and,  if 
there  were  not  already  clerks  enough  in  the  war 
department  to  copy  the  papers  required  for  the 
information  of  congress,  lie  was  willing  to  vote  for 
more.  He  submitted,  he  said,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Barbour)  since  he  conceded 
the  point,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  money  to  be 
applied  to  what  in  his  (Mr.  B’s)  judgment  was  an 
unconstitutional  purpose,  whether  the  same  con- 
sideration ought  not  to  restrain  that  honorable 
gentleman  from  vo  ing  to  pay  for  men  who  are 
thus  to  be  unconstitutionally  employed.  If  you 
would  not  give  the  money  of  the  nation  for  a par 
ticular  purpose,  would  you  give  the  labor  of  the 
nation?  For,  Mr.  C.  said,"  he  took  it,  that  the 
army  of  the  nation,  from  which  the  labor  on  roads 
was  derived,  afforded  as  much  the  labor  of  the 
nation,  as  the  amount  paid  the  soldiers  for  extra 
duty  in  the  same  vocation  was  the  money  of  the 
nation.  He  was  aware  it  might  be  said,  the  respon- 
sibility for  misapplication  of  money  appropriated 
by  congress  belonged  to  the  ^respective  depart- 
ments, &c.  But  what,  he  asked,  was  the  reason  of 
the  constitutional  limits  to  appropriations  of  mo- 
ney; and  what  particularly  of  that  clause  which 


provides  that  no  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  the 
>rmy  shall  be  for  more  than  two  years  ? Certainly, 
that  this  house  might  hold  a control  over  this 
-ometimes  unmanageable  machine,  a standing  ar- 
my; that  it  might  control  it  by  withholding,  in 
extreme  cases  the  appropriations  necessary  to  keep 
it  in  existence.  Was  it  not  known,  that,  year  after 
year,  whilst  the  executive  too  sends  a message  to 
congress  ex-ressing  the  opinion  that  they  had  no 
power  to  make  roads  or  canals,  the  executive  em- 
ploys the  army  in  the  very  object  over  which  lie 
denied  the  power  to  congress  ? Was  this  not  one 
of  the  cases  contemplated  by  the  constitution  ? 
At  least,  for  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  a 
defeci  of  power  in  the  general  government  to  em- 
ploy the  resources  of  the  nation  on  objects  of  inter- 
nal  improvement.,  here  was  a case,  in  which  they 
ought  to  say,  we  will  no  longer  continue  to  appro- 
priate money  to  be  thus  misapplied.  In  answer 
to  the  difficulty  started  by  his  colleague  as  to  the 
mode  of  preventing  this  misapplication  of  public 
money,  Mr.  C.  said  it  would  be  easy  to  effect  that 
object,  if  it  could  be  once  ascertained  under  what 
bead  was  included  the  appropriation  in  question.. 
He  had  heard,  he  said,  n anecdote  of  a former 
member  of  this  house,  which  might  furnish  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  with  a clue  to  find  the  proper  item  Some 
years  ago  it  h*d  been  the  custom,  now  abolished, 
to  use  in  this  house  a beverage  in  lieu  of  water 
for  those  members  who  preferred  it.  A member 
of  the  house  said  he  was  rot  in  the  habit  of  using 
this  sort  of  substitute  for  one  of  nature’s  greatest 
and  purest  bounties,  but  would  prefer  something 
stronger.  The  officers  of  the  house  said  they 
should  be  glad  to  gratify  him,  but  did  not  know 
how  they  coukl  with  propriety  pay  for  it  out  of 
the  contingent  fund.  Why,  said  the  member,  under 
what  head  of  appropriation  do  you  pay  for  ibis 
syrup  for  the  use  of  the  members?  Under  the 
head  of  stationary,  the  officer  said.  Well,  replied 
the  member,  put  down  a little  grog-  under  the  head 
of  fuel , and  let  me  have  it.  Mr.  C.  said  that 
seriously,  he  did  not  think  the  honorable  chairman 
ought  to  have  been  so  much  at  a loss.  I havq 
asked  for  bread,  said  he,  and  he  has  given  me  a 
stone;  I have  askecWor  information  on  a particular 
point,  and  be  has  given  us  information  on  every 
point  but  that.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not  in  the  bill 
an  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  making  roads 
by  the  war  department  •>  One  member  sai  l he 
thought  it  was  under  one  head;  but  was  not  certain. 
If  not  there,  where  was  it  ? He  hoped  the  house 
would  delay  acting  on  the  bill  until  they  could 
obtain  this  information. 

Mr.  Barbour  again  rose,  observing  that  he  had 
never  more  unexpectedly  than  now  found  himself 
brought  into  a discussion  by  what  he  would  call 
•.be  argumenlwn  ad  hominem  of  the  honorable  spea- 
ker, which  be  felt  himself  bound  again  to  notice. 

I he  gentleman  had  s*id,  if  you  are  indisposed  to 
vote  the  money,  will  you  not  withhold  the  labor  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  from  a particular 
objqct  ? If  the  question  propounded  to  me,  said 
Mr.  B.  were,  whether  I would  refuse  to  put  the 
labor  of  the  nation  at  the  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment for  an  unconstitutional  purpose,  I answer  in 
tne  affirmative — unquestionably  I would.  But 
what  is  the  proposition  actually  before  the  house  f 
— Shall  we  keep  and  maintain  an  army?  I am, 
said  lie,  in  favor  of  a standing  army  to  a certain 
extent;  and  l take  this  occasion  to  state,  that,  as 
I am  at  present  informed,  1 do  not  consider  the 
present  army  as  too  large— leaving  myself,  how- 
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ever,  on  this  head,  open  to  conviction.  Whilst 
thus  in  favor  of  it,  shall  I vote  for  its  disbandment, 
because,  peradventure,  in  the  progress  of  time,  its 
labor  miy  be  applied  to  a purpose  which  I do  not 
wish  ? Mr.  B.  said,  he  was  indeed  disposed  to 
withhold  any  appropriation,  specific  or  contingent, 
which  should  authorise  the  executive  to  employ 
the  soldiery  in  the  construction  of  roads.  But, 
whilst  he  would  do  this,  he  would  not  withhold 
the  pay  of  the  army,  as  fixed  by  law,  the  mainten- 
ance of  which  army  he  considered  consistent  with 
the  well  heftig  of  the  country,  because,  by  possi- 
bility, the  labor  of  that  army  might  be  applied  to  a 
purpose  he  should  not  consider  correct. 

Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  bouse  ought  not  to  proceed  to  act  upon  this 
subject  without  further  information.  There  were 
in  this  house  various  classes  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  power  of  the  government  to  execute 
internal  improvements.  *Of  one  class,  opposed  to 
the  construction  of  roads  in  any  manner,  by  any 
branch  of  the  government,  was  his  friend  from 
Virginia,  who  had  just  sat  down.  It  appeared  to 
Mr  T.  that  information  on  the  subject  must  be 
necessary  for  him;  for  he  was  a member  of  this 
bouse  when  the  two  last  annual  appropriation  bills 
passed,  under  the  authority  of  appropriations,  in 
some  part  or  other  of  which,  three  or  four  roads 
bad  been  making;  and  those  bills  received  the 
gentleman’s  vote.  Since  the  gentleman  thought 
all  appropriations  for  such  objects  unconstitu- 
tional, did  he  not  desire  some  information  on  this 
head?  There  was  another  class  in  the  house 
anxious  to  see  improvements  going  on  in  any  shape. 
Was  it  not  desirable  to  them  to  have  information 
on  the  subject?  Mr.  T.  wished  to  proceed  on 
tangible  ground;  if  they  were  to  fight  for  one  road 
In  this  house,  he  wished  all  roads  to  pass  the  same 
ordeal.  The  speaker  appeared  to  think  that  the 
secretary  of  war  ought  to  have  furnished  the  house 
with  information  on  this  subject!.  Mr.  T.  said  he 
knew  not,  and  perhaps  he  doubted  because  of  his 
very  favorable  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  filled 
that  office,  whether  he  ought  to  have  volunteered 
this  information.  The  secretary  had  before  him 
the  fact,  that  no  such  information  had  heretofore 
been  thought  necessary  to  be  communicated,  re- 
specting roads  known  to  have  been  constructed 
under  the  orders  of  that  department.  If  the  in- 
formation had  been  asked  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, Mr.  T.  said  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  afforded  v/ith  the  utmost  promptitude.  It 
is  our  business  to  call  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject., said  he;  and  my  object  in  rising  was  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  committee  will  rise,  and  I 
will  submit  a motion  having  that  object  in  view. 
JMr.T.  here  read  a mot  ion  to  that  effect,  which  he 
proposed  to  move  should  the  committee  rise  ] 

Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  said,  he  had  before 
attempted  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  chair,  but  had  with  pleasure  given 
way  to  the  honorable  speaker,  whose  object  was 
to  obtain  information,  which  he  was  surprised  the 
chairman  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  furnish.  The 
committee,  Mr.  M.  said,  could  not  have  forgotten, 
that,  at  the  last  session,  a certain  part  of  the  house 
having  a desire  to  express,  in  some  sort,  a censure 
on  the  practice  of  allowing  brevet  pay,  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  had  instructed  their 
chairman  to  insert  a provision  in  the  general  appro- 
priation bill,  and  then  to  move  to  strike  it  out. 
Of  such  a specification,  if  inserted  in  the  present 
bill,  in  regard  to  the  appropriation  for  extra  pay 
for  the  labor  of  the  troops,  on  roads,  Mr.  M. 


said,  he  presumed  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  would  take  the  same  view  as  himself, 
and  would  rather  increase  than  diminish  it.  What 
difficulty  could  there  be  in  making  a discriminat- 
ing and  specific  appropriation  in  this  case,  since, 
at  the  last  session,  it  was  so  readily  made,  where 
the  object  was  to  deprive  our  gallant  officers,  who 
had  shed  their  blood  in  their  country’s  service, 
of  the  poor  reward  allowed  them  by" the  brevet 
pay  attached  to  the  rank  their  bravery  had  won, 
in  the  defence  of  the  dearest  rights  and  interests 
of  the  country  ? That  discrimination  was  then 
made;  and  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  but  this 
mode  of  reaching  the  object  now  in  view,  must 
have  occurred  to  some  member  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  It  must  now  be  apparent,  Mr. 
M.  thought,  that  the  very  respectable  minority, 
whom  he  had  counted  in  their  seats  on  the  ques- 
tion of  going  into  committee  of  the  whole,  were 
right  in  supposing  gentlemen  were  not  ready  for 
the  discussion.  There  was  another  subject,  he 
said,  of  a painful  nature,  which  ought  to  undergo 
the  examination  of  the  house  before  the  bill  passed. 
If  he  were  to  introduce  the  debate  by  a motion  to 
amend  this  bill,  he  should  find  a precedent  in  the 
motion,  at  the  last  session,  having  for  its  object 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  colonies;  and,  with  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  had  he  regarded  the  course  pursued 
at  the  last  session  as  correct,  he  might  resort  to  a 
motion  to  reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army.  The  course  Mr.  M.  said,  which 
he  expected  the  house  would  be  invited  to  pursue 
by  those  who  concurred  with  him  in  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  events  of  the  Seminole  war,  was 
one  in  which  he  could  not  concur,  and  imposed 
on  him  the  necessity  of  expressing  his  opinion  in 
a different  way.  If  the  course  which  he  proposed 
were  not  pursued,  some  other  would  be  proposed, 
which,  if  receiving  the  assent  of  the  house,  would 
amount  to  a censure  on  the  chief  magistrate  or 
some  other  officer  of  the  army.  For  this  he  was 
not  prepared:  he  would  not  vote  a censure  on  the 
chief  magistrate,  because  he  thought  the  occasion 
would  not  warrant  it,  and  because,  moreover,  he 
doubted  the  constitutional  power  of  this  house  to 
pronounce  censure  on  the  president  in  any  other 
mode  than  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 
Still  less  in  this  opinion,  had  this  house  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  pass  a vote  of  censure  on 
the  commander  of  the  army.  The  proper  mode 
of  trying  a military  officer  was  by  a court-martial, 
convened  at  the  instance  of  an  informer;  and  it 
was  not  the  office  of  this  house  to  become  an  in- 
former to  bring  any  officer  before  a court-martial. 
Mr  M.  said,  he  therefore  wished  to  come  at  his 
object  by  a course  analogous  to  the  practice  of 
the  country  from  which  we  have  borrowed  most 
of  our  institutions;  a course  pointed  out,  indeed,  by 
the  constitution  itself.  He  wished  to  institute  an 
enquiry  whether  the  army  was  such  a one  as  we 
ought  to  sustain;  whether  the  establishment  was 
such,  that,  in  some  branch  or  other  of  it,  it  could 
not  be  properly  reduced.  For  this  purpose,  he 
desired  that  this  bill  should  be  postponed;  and, 
so  far  from  a necessity  for  expedition  for  passing 
it,  the  contrary  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  of  surpluses  existing  of  the  last  year's 
appropriation.  Why  then  hasten  a decision  on 
it  ? Are  ail  our  proceedings,  said  Mr.  M.  to  be 
conducted  in  this  way  ? Are  we  to  listen,  from 
day  to  day — listen  ? Nay,  are  to  look  on  with 
listless  indifference,  whilst,  day  after  day,  the 
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speaker  and  clerk  adjudicate  private  claims,  and 
then,  unexpectedly,  to  be  precipitated  into  corn- 
mi  * -e  of  the  whole  on  important  questions,  which, 
but  for  a sort  of  legislative  legerdemain,  that  of 
postponing  the  orders  of  the  day,  would  not  have 
presented  themselves,  in  the  order  of  business, 
for  many  days  to  come  ? This,  he  said,  was  the 
second  time  lie  had  witnessed,  in  this  house,  this 
mode  of  arriving  at  a particular  bill;  and  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  it,  at  the  last  session,  was  also 
to  bring  up  the  army  bill.  If  the  military  year  so 
ended  as  to  require  the  appropriation  bill  to  pass 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  or  the  operations 
and  pay  of  the  army  to  be  suspended,  this  was 
another  difficulty  which  required  attention— and 
the  military  year  should  be  so  arranged  by  law  as 
not  to  begin  on  the  first  of  January,  but,  on  the 
fourth  of  March  in  each  year,  that  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriation might  be  duly  adapted  to  th?  measures 
of  the  session  affecting  the  army  expenditure. — 
The  questions  presented,  and  to  be  presented  to 
the  bouse,  were  worth  deliberation.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  not  a whisper  of  party  spirit  was  heard; 
when  all  parties  united  in  singing  hosannas  to  the 
present  administration,  should  he  not  be  allou'ed, 
though  he  should  stand  alone  in  the  course  he 
proposed  to  pursue,  an  opportunity  of  expressii.g 
his  views  ? If  gentlemen  were  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce their  opinion;  if  they  w ere  willing  to  re- 
ceive, as  satisfactory  to  their  rainds,  the  state  pa- 
per recently  transmitted  to  the  house,  which  had 
been  pronounced  to  contain  a complete  justifica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  in  Florida — a state  paper 
covered  with  flow  ers,  but  with  ft  ;wersthat  scented 
of  blood — he  hoped  he  should  be  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  shewing  the  reasons  why  he  did  not 
subscribe  to  that  opinion.  He  was  not  prepared, 
he  desired  it  to  be  understood,  to  reduce  the  ar- 
my; not  a man  of  them.  He  had,  for  some  days, 
had  a resolution  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  not 
pressed  on  the  house,  because  he  thought  the  pro- 
per time  for  it  had  not  arrived — the  object  of 
which  was  to  shew  that  the  army  could  be  so  em- 
ployed as  to  aid  in  the  very  object  of  internal  im- 
provement, which  had  been  this  morning  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  [The  object  of  this  resolution, 
Mr.  M.  slated:  it  was  the  same  motion  which  he 
introduced,  after  the  close  of  this  debate, — see  W. 
Register,  Vol.  XV.  p 367.]  He  said,  we  had  not 
in  the  army  a man  too  many;  a.,d  the  proposition 
he  had  announced  his  intention  to  m.vke,  to  reduce1 
the  number  of  major  generals,  sprung  exclusively 
from  the  view  wide;  he  took  of  recent  occurrences 
on  the  southern  border. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  after  shew- 
ing that  the  army  would  not  be  disbanded,  nor 
even  deranged  in  any  manner  by  a few  days*  delay 
of  the  annual  appropriation  for  its  support,  de- 
manded of  gentlemen,  where  was  the  urgent,  the 
imperious  necessity  which  they  seemed  to  sup- 
pose existed  for  passing  this  bill  at  the  present 
moment  ? He  trusted  that  the  assembled  wis- 
dom of  this  nation  would  proceed  with  greater 
caution;  that  the  house  should  know  distinctly 
for  what  purposes  it  appropriated  the  public  mo- 
ney. The  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  entirely 
satisfied  as  to  the  vote  he  should  give  on  this  bill. 
If  he  is  (suid  Mr.  W ) I am  not.  1 had  the  honor 
of  voting  with  the  gentleman  on  the  question  of 
internal  improvement  at  d:e  last  session,  on  which 
association  with  him  I congratulate  myself.  I had 
doubts  of  the  co  stitutionality  of  the  power  we 
were  called  upon  to  exercise,  and,  when  I have 
doubts  on  any  such  question,  I had  rather  err  on. 


the  safe  side  of  it.  I would  at  all  times  abstain 
from  any  act,  of  the  correctness  of  which  I was 
not  clearly  satisfied.  Is  the  gentleman  fully  con- 
vinced, that,  in  voting  for  “’he  pay  of  the  army,** 

1 e votes  for  nothing  more  ? Has  he  not  reason  to 
believe  that  he  votes  for  something  else  ? Unques- 
tionably he  has.  Shall  congress  vote  money  in  the 
contingent  fund  for  an  unconstitutional  purpose  i 
For  such  purpose,  there  is  no  more  right  'o  take 
money  from  the  contingent  fund,  than  from  the 
appropriation  for  subsistence  or  for  forage.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Trimble)  had  said, 
that  the  contingent  fund  was  placed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  government,  Bui  if,  said 
\Ir.  W.  from  the  contingent  fund,  the  head  of  a 
department  pays  money  improperly  or  unconstitu- 
tionally, we  must  hold  our  hands.  Mr.  W.  did 
not  subscribe  to  this  doctrine  of  discretion  and 
irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  executive  offi- 
cers. He  cared  not  from  what  fund  the  expenditure 
for  constructing  roads  was  made,  it  was  equally 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  a» 
announced  to  congress  by  the  president  himself 
in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session.  He  believed  the  constitutional  corrective 
of  every  abuse  to  be  in  this  house,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  shrink  from  the  exercise  of  it. 
Mr.  W.  made  some  further  remarks  to  shew  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  hurrying  this  bill  through 
the  house. 

Mr.  Low  wd'es,  of  South  Carolina,  said  he  should 
not  have  risen,  but  for  the  suggestion  made  by 
one  gentleman,  and  repeated  by  another,  that  the? 
expenditure  of  money  appropriated  under  the  head 
of  contingent  expenses  of  the  army,  in  paying  the 
soldiers  for  extra  labor  in  making  roads,  was 
illegal.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  this  question  had 
been  fairly  before  the  house,  and  the  appropria- 
tion made  with  the  express  understanding,  and 
previous  declaration  of  the  war  department,  that  a 
part  of  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing soldiers  for  extra  duty,  for  work  done  on  roads. 
Among  the  documents  presented  to  the  house, 
when  the  appropriation  was  first  proposed,  a year 
or  two  ago,  was  the  quarter  master’s  estimate  for 
extra  pay  for  fatigue  duty  of  ?hose  soldiers  engaged 
in  making  military  roads.  With  respect  to  the 
expenditure,  then,  which  had  taken  place  under 
executive  authority,  it  had  been  authorised  by 
appropriations  made  for  that  purpose,  or  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  w'ere  to  be  so  ap- 
plied. If  any  member  would  compare  the  pre- 
sent estimate  with  the  former  appropriations  for 
contingencies,  he  would  find  a very  considerable 
diminution.  Appropriations  for  contingencies,  how- 
ever, were  only  intended  to  cover  expenditures  not 
previously  authorised  by  law,  and  which  could  not 
be  foreseen  so  as  to  be  provided  for.-  but,  where 
an  expenditure,  like  that  on  roads,  for  example, 
j can  be  anticipated,  the  object  should  be  distinctly 
(Stated  in  the  appropriation.  When,  however,  a 
j sum  Las  been  appropriated,  under  an  estimate  that 
j one  branch  of  u is  made  necessary  by  the  extra 
expenses  of  the  detachments  of  the  army  employed 
in  making  roads,  Mr.  L.  said  he  could  not  con- 
ceive  that  any  censure  could  attach  to  the  execu- 
tive for  applying  the  money  so  appropriated  to 
that  object . It  was  an  usual  practice  for  com- 
mittees, particularly  for  those  which  had  an  undue 
portion  of  labor  to  perform,  to  include  under  one 
head,  or  in  one  bill,  provisions  which  ought  to  be 
divided  into  several;  this  course,  too,  frequently 
was  proper,  as  conducing  to  brevity  and  conveni- 
ence. Whilst  he  thought  the  committee  not  censur- 
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able  for  not  having  introduced  a separate  appro 
priation  in  the  former  laws  for  this  object,  it  was 
fair  to  say  that  he  should  consider  it  perfectly  pro- 
per now  to  make  it  a distinct  item,  because  the 
principle  was  important,  and  because  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  power.  He  did  not 
see  that  there  was  any  particular  urgency  requir- 
ing the  house  to  act  upon  the  bill  forthwith;  and 
he  therefore  hoped  time  would  be  given  to  obtain 
the  requisite  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  said,  as  reasons  had 
been  offered  why  the  committee  should  not  now 
act  on  this  subject,  he  desired  leave  to  submit  to 
the  house  some  of  the  reasons  which  would  in- 
fluence his  vote.  He  was  in  favor  of  enquiring, 
by  a distinct  call  on  the  proper  department,  whe 
ther  the  executive  continues  to  do  that  which  he 
has  denied  that  the  congress  of  the  pnited  States 
has  the  power  to  do.  If  he  had  no  other  reason, 
be  would  vote  for  the  committee’s  rising,  to  get 
at  this  fact.  Mr.  J.  was  disposed  to  protest,  too, 
against  other  doctrines  he  had  heard  to-day.  We 
are  told,  said  he,  that  we  have  a right  to  impeach, 
but  that  we  have  no  right  to  censure  the  president. 
For  one,  I claim  the  right.  This  is  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation:  and  this  house  has  the  right 
to  censure  any  and  every  officer,  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States  down  to  the  most  subordinate 
in  public  employ.  lie  claimed  the  right,  he  re- 
peated; he  represented  a portion  of  the  people  of 
this  country — and  whensoever,  in  his  judgment, 
any  officer  of  this  government  should  do  wrong, 
if  the  wrong  amounted  not  to  an  act  for  which  he 
would  be  liable  to  legal  prosecution,  if  he  (Mr.  J.) 
believed  him  to  be  wrong,  he  claimed  the  right, 
and  would  exercise  the  right,  of  censuring  him. 
It  is  important,  said  he,  that  we  should  exercise 
it:  we  represent  the  people;  we  speak  their  voice; 
their  voice  shall  be  heard;  that  voice  shall  and  will 
be  obeyed.  Mr.  J.  went  on  to  show  other  reasons 
why  the  committee  should  rise,  founded  on  the 
defect  of  information  before  the  house,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  expenditures  for  making  roads. 
Wliat  did  these  roads  cost  last  year  ? What  have 
they  cost  since  you  begun  them  ? These  were 
questions  to  which  answers  were  required  before 
he  gave  his  consent,  &c.  He  was  surprised  that 
such  information,  as  well  as  of  the  amount  expect 
ed  to  be  applied  to  that  object  during  the  ensuing 
year,  was  not  in  possession  of  the  committ  e of 
ways  and  means.  He  laid  it  down  as  a sound 
axiom,  in  government,  never  to  render  that  con- 
tingent, which  can  be  made  certain.  If,  he  said, 
we  could  foresee  all  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  provide  specifically  for  each,  it  would 
be  best.  Some  objects  of  expenditure  were  so 
uncertain  as  not  to  admit  of  that  course.  But  it 
was  seen  at  a glance  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  appropriation  for  making  roads  should  be 
included  in  the  contingent  fund,  His  honorable  col- 
league was  in  favor  of  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion when  made  specific.  Mr.  J.  on  the  contrary, 
desired  it  to  be  specific,  that  he  might  vote  to 
strike  it  out  altogether.  There  should  not  be 
appropriated  to  that  object,  by  his  vote,  one  dollar, 
nor  a fraction  of  a dollar.  He  had,  at  the  last  session, 
performed  a very  humble  part  in  endeavoring  to 
as  sign  the  ’-eusons  why  be  thought  the  constitution 
li  , ! not  given  the  power  to  congress  to  make  roads. 
Having  given  that  vote,  be  could  not  now  give  a 
Vote  to  sanction  an  appropriation  which  he  believed 
Would  be  a violation  of  that  instrument  which  gave 


to  congress  their  being,  and  conferred  on  them 
their  powers. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  wa9  much  bound  to  the  polite- 
ness of  the  honorable  speaker,  fer  the  notice  yester- 
day given  him,  as  the  gentleman  had  to  day  in- 
formed the  house,  that  he  should  call  for  certain 
information  respecting  one  of  the  items  of  appro- 
priation in  the  bill  In  consequence  of  that  intima- 
tion, Mr.  S.  said,  he  had  addressed  a letter  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  to  which  he  had  just  received 
an  answer,  which  he  would  communicate  to  the 
house.  Mr.  S.  then  9tated  substantially  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  document  which  he  had 
received  * 

Mr  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  spoke  against  the 
committee's  rising.  He  made  some  remarks  aUo* 
an  the  power  exercised  by  the  executive,  of  em- 
ploying the  army,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  military  roads.  None,  he  said,  would  deny 
the  right  to  make  a bridge  by  the  army,  for  its 
own  safety  in  retreat,  or  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
a river  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy;  nor  the  right  of 
making  a causeway  over  a ditch,  or  over  a swamp 
— and  he  could  see  no  difference  in  principle,  if 
the  causeway  became  a paved  road  on  dry  ground. 
The  real  question  for  the  house  to  decide  now, 
was  whether  they  would  pay  the  poor  soldier,  who 
receives  five  dollars  a month  only  for  his  services, 
an  extra  ration  or  allowance  for  laboring  on  pub- 
lic works,  or  whether  he  should  be  deprived  of 
this  pay,  by  depriving  the  government  of  the  means 
of  paying  him.  The  power  to  make  a bridge,  a 
causeway,  or  a road,  by  employing  the  soldiery  on 
it,  would  in  no  manner  be  affected  by  this  decision. 
At  the  last  session  of  congress,  however,  what  was 
the  decision  of  this  house  on  the  subject  of  the 
power  of  congress  to  cause  roads  to  be  construct- 
ed ? Was  it  not  in  favor  of  the  power  to  make 
military  roads  as  well  as  commercial  roads  ? Mr.. 
J.  said  he  could  not  see  this  lurking  harm,  this 
poison  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  in  the  ap- 
propriation referred  to;  for,  if  censure  or  thanks 
were  supposed  due  to  the  act  of  employing  the 

*The  following  is  so  much  of  the  document  as 
relates  to  the  question  in  debate: 

“The  sum  estimated  for  extra  pay  to  soldiers, 
was  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  pay  of  soldiers 
engaged  in  labor  upon  roads,  as  well  as  upon 
barracks  and  other  public  works.  If  it  be  determin- 
ed to  strike  out  this  item,  about  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  intended  to  be  applied  to  that 
obj  ect. 

“You  have  enclosed,  herewith,  copies  of  the  re- 
gulations on  the  subject  of  extra  allowance  to  the 
soldiers  detailed  for  labor,  the  first  dated  in  1808, 
the  latter  in  1816.” 

EXTRACT  FROM  REGULATIONS. 

“The  non  commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
who  may  he  drawn,  as  artificers,  to  work  constantly 
on  fortifications,  bridges,  barracks,  roads,  or  other 
public  wot ks,  for  a term  of  not  less  than-ten  days, 
Sundays.excepted,  shall  be  allowed,  for  each  day’s 
actual  labor,  fourteen  cents,  and  one  gill  of  spirits 
each,  in  addition  to  their  pay  and  rations, 

“Other  non-commissiontd  officers  and  privates, 
not  artificers,  who  shall  be  drawn  for  constant  labor 
on  fortifications,  ruad3,  bridges  barracks,  or  other 
public  works,  for  a term  of  not  less  than  ten  days, 
Sundays  excepted,  shall  be  allowed,  for  each  day’s 
actual  labor,  ten  cents,  and  one  gill  of  spirits  each, 
in  addition  to  their  pay  and  rations.”  _ 

The  above  regulation  established  in  18J8, 
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Soldiers  on  the  puMic  roads,  Mr.  J.  said  lie  woo  Id 
vote  heartiiy  for  thanks  lo  the  administration  fofj 
having1  done  what  lie  considered  an  acceptable 
duty.  It  was  obvious  why  the  subject  had  now 
presented  itself.  The  late  war  with  Great  Britain 
was  not  many  years  past — he  hoped  it  was  not 
forgotten — it  had  brought  to  our  knowledge  the 
fatal  cor  sequences  of  not  having  military  roads 
in  several  parts  of  our  country.  The  government, 
availing  itself  of  this  experience,  had  directed  the 
arm},  otherwise  reposing  in  sloth*  and  contract- 
ing the  vices  of  the  camp,  to  be  employed  to  a 
greater  extent  in  a species  of  duty,  in  which  they 
had  frequently  been  employed  before,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  There  never  had  been  an  army, 
he  sa  d,  but  the  contingent  fund  of  its  quarter 
master’s  department  had  been  applied  to  pay  for 
the  extra  work  of  the  soldier.  Mr.  J.  was  not  only 
ready  to  vote  the  required  appropriation,  hut  to 
applaud  the  government  for  having  engaged  in  an 
undertaking  which  required  it. 

After  some  further  remarks,  principally  ex- 
planatory, from  Mr.  Trimble  and  Mr.  Clay,  the 
committee  rose,  the  usual  hour  of  Adjournment 
having  arrived,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


Miscellaneous  Scraps. 

The  London  Traveller,  of  the  27th  of  August, 
Iv18,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  tlie  celebra- 
tion of  the  4'h  of  July,  in  this  country: 

“The  American  p-pers  are  now  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Spates.  The  enthusi 
asm  called  forth  by  this  festival  in  the  present  year, 
appears  to  exceed  that  of  all  firmer  occasions,  and 
to  diffuse  itself  more  generally  through  all  ranks 
of  the  people.  The  4th  of  July  is  the  day  on  which 
this  great  event  occurred,  and  the  present  is  the 
431  year  off  independence.  The  inflated  style  as- 
sumed by  the  editors  of  the  American  journals  on 
this  occasion  is  one  of  its  remarkable  attendant  fea- 
tures, in  evidence  of  which  we  only  need  inform 
our  readers  that  one  account  of  the  celeb'-ation  of 
that  day  opens  With — “Hail  great  republic  of  the 
world!” 

appointments  to  office. — The  following  letter, 
written  by  gen.  Washington,  when  president,  in 
answer  to  ore  from  a very  inornate  friend  who 
wanted  an  appointment,  is  characterized  by  those 
just  political  views  and  noble  sentiments,  by  which 
its  author  was  through  life  distinguished: 

“To  you*  sir,  and  others  who  know  me,  I believe 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  when  I accepted 
the  important  trust  committed  to  my  charge  by  my 
Country,  I gave  up  every  idea  of  personal  gratifies, 
tion  that  I did  not  think  was  compatible  with  the 
public  good.  Under  this  impression,  I plainly 
foresaw,  that  that  part  of  mv  duty  which  obliged 
me  to  nominate  persons  to  offices,  would,  in  many 
instances,  be  the  most  irksome  and  unpleasing;  for, 
however  strong  my  personal  attachment  might  be 
to  any  one,  however  desirous  1 might  be  of  giving 
him  a proof  of  my  friends'  ;p,  and  whatever  might 
be  his  expectations,  grounded  upon  the  amity 
Which  had  subsisted  between  us,  [ was  fully  de- 
l-mined to  keep  myself  free  frjm  ever*}  engage- 
ment that  could  embarrass  me  in  discharging  this 
part  of  my  administration.  I have,  therefore, 
Unif  r • cly  decline  ! giving  any  decisive  answer  to 
the  numerous  applications  whi^hBave  been  made 
to  me,  being  resolved,  that  wh^Bver  I shall  be 
called  upon  to  nominate  person^Kr  those  office- 
which  may  be  created,  I will  do^Bitha  sole  view 
Sup.  to  Yet,  XVI.  ^B 


to  tne  public  good  and  will  bring  forward  those 
who,  upon  every  consideration,  and  from  the  best 
information  1 can  obtain,  will,  irr  rr.y  judgment,  be 
most  likely  to  answer  that  great  end. 

“The  delicacy  with  which  your  letter  was  written, 
*nd  your  \vis>  s insinuated,  did  not  require  me  to 
'oe  thus  explicit  on  this  head  with  you;  but  the 
desire  which  I have  that  those  persons  whose  good 
opinions  I value  should  know  the  principles  on 
which  I mean  to  act  in  this  business,  1 as  led  me  to 
this  full  declaration  — and  I trust  that  the  truly 
worthy  and  respectable  characters  in  this  country 
will  do  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  1 am  actuat- 
ed in  all  my  public  transactions  ” 

Periodical  jochnals. — The  nu  * iber  of  periodical 
Journals  (not  newspapers)  published  in  the  whole 
Austrian  empire  is  31.  Of  these,  13  are  published 
at  Vienna,  9 in  I aly,  2 at.  Prague,  3 at  S dtzburg, 

1 at  Gratz,  2 at  Pest  and  1 at  Presburg — 20  in  the 
German  language,  3 in  the  Italian,  1 in  die  Hun- 
garian, 1 in  the  Sclavonian,  1 in  the  new  Greek 
language — 2 are  dedicated  to  theology,  2 lo  juris 
prudence,  3 to  medicine  and  surgery,  2 to  natural 
philosophy,  1 to  the  military  sciences,  2 !o  history 
and  statistics,  1 to  economics,  4 to  the  belles  let- 
ters, 1 to  music,  10  to  miscellaneous  subjects,  1 
for  youth.  As  literary  Journals,  we  mention  i!  ^ 
Kiblioteca  Italiana,  the  Hungarian  Journal,  called 
Tudomanyos  Gyujtemeny,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Austrian  Literature.  In  the  whole  monarchy,  there 
appear  31  newspapers,  viz  17  German,  7 Italian, 

1 Latin,  2 Hungarian,  1 Bohemian,  1 Polish,  j. 
Greek,  1 Servian.  Of  these,  7 are  published  at 
Vienna,  2 in  Bohemia,  1 in  Moravia,  4 in  Hungary; 
and  Transylvania,  2 in  Gullicia,  1 in  S yria,  1 in 
Corinthia,  1 in  Saltzburg,  1 in  Tyrol,  2 in  Illyria* 

7 in  Italy.  With  the  exception  of  the  Austrian 
Observer,  the  Wanderer,  the  Vienna  Bohemian 
Gazette,  theEnhemeridus'Posonicnses,  the  Magyar 
Kurir  and  the  Servian  Gazette,  these  papers  are 
chit  fly  read  for  tlie  advertisements  and  rniscellane- 
ous  intelligence. 

America  in  Germany. — Tn  a file  of  the  Hamburg 
Correspondent  is  found  the  following  article  of 
literary  intelligence: 

Notice  o f a new  periodical  publication  about  io  be  com- 
menced at  Hamburg , under  the  title  of  ^ f lute r tea 

represented  by  itse'f  ” 

Tne  materials  for  this  work  will  not  be  drawn 
either  from  French  or  English  sources,  but  vs  til  be 
derived  immediately  from  the  country  to  which  it 
is  devoted,  partly  oy  means  of  written  communica  - 
tions, and  pur  Jy  from  the  newspapers  and  other 
journals  published  there. 

Both  the  editors,  one  of  whom  resides  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  th^  other  in  Ger- 
many, will  receive  the  assistance  of  certain  gentle- 
men in  America.  By  this  connection,  impartiality 
will  be  insured,  and  Lhe  latest  intelligence  recriv. 
ed,  as  every  ship  which  s..iis  from  the  new  world, 
either  to  England,  Holland  or  Germany,  will  be 
made  use  of  to  forward  this  corre  pondence. 

This  Journal  is  intended  to  giie  an  idea,  1st,  of 
the.  government  in  all  its  branches;  2d,  the  pr  ■ r-  s.- 
of  agriculture;  3d,  stale  of  society;  4m,  wonders  of 
nature  and  art,  so  far  as  these  subjects  are  in.ieresr- 
ing  abroad. 

The  materials  which  wg  have  already  in  our 
hands  commence  with  December  1817,  and  con- 
tinue from  that  time.  Any  thing-  previous  do'-s 
•lot  come  within  our  plan — we  go  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  already  known;  yet,  if  we  fi  >d 
it  necessary  we  shall  give  explanatory  notices,  and 
the  two  first  numbers  will  contort  three  letters  ur» 
7, 
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the  present  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  writ- 
ten by  an  American  statesman. 

America  shall  oppear  in  no  other  light  but  as  it 
actually  exists.  The  representation  shall  be  made 
with  simplicity,  praise  shall  be  divested  of  party 
declamation,  blame  of  hatred,  and  boih  of  the  pre- 
judices of  foreign  governments. 

A moNTim  settler — The  Clarksburg  paper, 
afrer  announcing  the  death  of  major  Daniel  Davis- 
sox,  who  died  at  his  house  at  Clarksburg,  Harrison 
county,  Virginia,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  thus 
draws  his  character,  which  has  in  it  many  traits 
common  to  the  character  of  most  of  the  frontier 
settlers: 

“The  deceased  was  the  proprietor  and  first  set- 
tler of  this  town,  in  which  he  had  lived  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  during  the  early  period  of  our 
occupancy  of  this  country,  and  which  was  so  often 
contested  by  the  aborigines  in  the  most  sanguinary 
and  eventful  conflicts,  he  was  a prominent  and 
efficient  actor,  and,  by  his  energy  on  those  occa- 
sions and  his  general  industry  and  usefulness,  he 
may  be  justly  called  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  coun- 
try. The  loss  of  such  a man  naturally  casts  the 
mind  back  to  the  interesting  portions  of  our  history 
in  which  he  lived  and  acted.  The  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion found  him  an  inhabitant  of  this  spot,  which 
was  granted  to  him  by  the  state  in  right  of  settle- 
mem.  The  commencement  of  that  war  was  the 
signal  for  Indian  hostilities  on  all  our  western 
border;  and  in  no  section  of  it  were  they  more 
incessant  than  in  the  quarter  where  maj.  B.  resid- 
ed. To  maj.  Davisson,  with  our  venerable  deceased 
friend  col.  JLowther,  and  a few  others  who  survive, 
the  ancient  settlers  owe  their  existence.  Year  after 
year  the  ferocious  savages  made  their  sudden  and 
desperate  attacks — yet  they  were  constantly  driven 
b.tck  and  discomfited;  and  so  galling  were  their j 
feelings  in  consequence  of  these  defeats,  that,  as 
late  as  during  the  year  1794,  when  gen.  Wayne 
was  carrying  his  victorious  army  into  their  terri- 
tory, giving  identity  and  locality  to  their  revenge, 
they  penetrated  150  miles  into  the  settlements,  and 
fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  in  order 
that  here,  where  they  so  often  had  been  chastised, 
they  might  retaliate  upon  the  authors  of  their 
humiliation.  Let  no  man  scoff’  at  the  efforts  of  the 
‘savage  backwoodsmen,’  as  they  have  been  taunt- 
ingly called  by  foreign  hireling  authors.  These 
men  met  the  Indian  allies  at  the  thresh-hold  of  our 
country;  had  they  been  driven  back,  the  interior 
would  have  become  the  frontier,  until  the  whole 
country  would  have  been  overrun  and  its  popula- 
tion exterminated.” 

p KUSEcuTiosr.  The  city  of  Aleppo,  the  capital 
of  Syria,  has  lately  become  the  theatre  of  a very 
violent  religious  persecution.  The  schismatic 
Greek  bishop  of  that  city  (follower  of  the  oriental 
rites)  had  obtained,  through  the  medium  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  an  edict  from  the 
grand  seignior,  in  virtue  of  which  fourteen  Catho- 
lic priests  were  exiled,  and  the  united  Greeks  (C  t 
tholics  of  the  Greek  ritual)  wu’e  commanded  to 
acknowledge  the  schismatic  priests  as  their  pas- 
tors. A great  many  of  the  Catholics  refused  obe- 
dience to  their  order;  the  prisons  were  filled  with 
the  refractory,  and  eleven  innocent  people  were 
assassinated.  Many  of  the  richer  individuals  of 
the  tribe  fied  into  the  mountains  of  Libania,  and 
Uie  whole,  with  a few  exceptions,  remained  sled- 
fast  to  their  faith.  The  co. nulls  of  France  and 
and  Austria  interceded  in  vain:  the  pacha  replied, 
that  he  must  execute  the  orders  of  his  sovereign. 
According,  however,  to  ulterior  accounts,  the  pu- 


c * hid  been  induced  to  suspend  <he  execution 
of  his  orders,  and  had  published  a jilum , or  judi- 
cial sentence,  by  which  he  had  declared,  that  he 
could  not  recognize,  according  to  the  precepts  of 
the  koran,  any  superiority  in  one  Christian  profes- 
sion over  another,  throughout  the  states  of  the 
porte,  and  that  he,  therefore,  restored  personal  and 
religious  liberty  to  the  Catholics,  and  invited  dl  who 
had  fled  for  conscience  sake,  to  return.  This  sen- 
tence had,  it  seems, been  transmi  tted  to  Const  antino- 
ple,but  no  body  dared  toaubmit  it  to  the  eyes  of  the 
sultan;  because  it  is  in  open  contradiction  with  his 
supreme  decree.  The  number  of  Catholics  at 
Aleppo,  against  whom  the  persecution  has  been 
raised,  is  about  12,000. 

dkeadful  rAXATrcisM.  An  article  in  the  foreign 
journals  from  Bamberg,  contains  some  curious  ac- 
counts of  the  effects  of  fanaticism  It  mentions 
that  circumstantial  details  had  been  received  con- 
cerning the  new  sect  lately  formed  in  Saxony,  and 
which  has  led  to  a horrid  assassina*  ion.  The  sect 
is  established  chiefly  in  the  circles  ofLeipsicand 
Misnia.  It  professes  the  most  rigorous  observation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  old  testament,  but  they  re- 
ject  the  new;  they  would  destroy  all  who  do  not 
follow  their  system,  and  they  proclaim  the  regene- 
ration of  mankind.  They  teach  and  prac  ise  a 
mass  of  superstitious  doctrines,  and  think  it  a ser- 
vice acceptable  to  God  to  torment  men,  and  lower 
animals.  Their  chief  leader  is  a taylor,  named 
Kloss,  who  has  been  for  some  time  travelling  about 
the  country  between  Leipsic  and  the  Elbe,  promul- 
gating his  dangerous  doctrines.  He  has  collected 
numerous  meetings  in  the  open  air,  and  afterwards 
preached  in  the  villages,  and  made  converts  of 
great  numbers  to  his  fanaticism.  This  sect,  per- 
haps, would  not  have  so  greatly  fixed  the  public 
attent  ion,  if  one  of  its  partizans,  Fischer  de  Beyera- 
dorff  (a  miller,)  and  bis  wife,  had  not,  through  the- 
influence  of  fanaticism,  committed  a murder,  ac- 
companied by  the  most  horrible  circumstances. — 
Kloss,  the  leader,  had  been  instructing  them  for 
several  days.  These  people  themselves  were  com- 
fortable, and  bore  a very  good  character.  After 
having  passed  some  days  in  the  open  air,  in  prayer 
to  God  upon  their  knees,  and  partaking  of  no  nu- 
triment, except  a few  roots,  they  thought  them- 
selves called  upon  to  make  a sacrifice.  They  had, 
as  they  said,  a call  to  bury  some  young  children 
alive,  but  fortunately  they  were  unable  to  ex -cute 
this  dreadful  project.  A man  of  the  name  of  Fior 
came  io  the  mill  just  at  the  time  when  Fischer  and 
his  wife  were  in  the  height  of  their  superstitious 
delirium.  They  looked  upon  him  as  a victim 
whose  deatli  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Almighty. 
They  therefore  assassinated  him  in  the  most  horri- 
ble manner.  They  cut  of  his  hands  and  his  feet 
and  immediately  afterwards  fell  to  singing  and 
praying  A miller  boy,  for  whom  they  had  re- 
served the  same  fate,  found  his  safety  in  flight:  he 
made  a declaration  of  what  had  occurred,  and  the 
miller  and  his  wife  were  apprehended.  They  boast- 
ed, on  their  examination  before  the  magistrate,  of 
what  they  had  done,  and  alleged,  that  God  had 
prescribed  to  them  the  extermination  of  all  those 
who  did  not  profess  their  doctrines,  because  such 
persons  ought  to,  be  regarded  as  the  children  of 
the  devil.  Their  doctrines  app  ar  to  resemble 
considerably  those  of  the  famous  Poeschel,  which 
were  promulgated  during  the  last  year  in  Austria. 
Information  h^  been  communicated  that  other  fa- 
natics of  the sort  are  projecting  new  assassi- 
nations. As  as  this  dreadful  business  was 

known  at  Dre^kn,  the  government  took  measures 
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suited  to  the  circumstance. 


Troops  were  detach 
ed  to  take  military  oacupation  of  all  the  communes 
in  which  the  fanatics  had  established  • 

Methods  were 


hemselves. 

taken  to  learn  who  had  excited 
Kloas,  the  leader  of  them:  for  it  is  said  hat  they 


receive 


ed  rank  in  society.  When  Kloss  learned  that  1 
was  intended  to  apprehend  him,  he  absconded,  b 


whom  65  were  females,  and  the  remaining  245 
males: — 60  men  and  23  women  had  voluntarily 
drowned  themselves.  Of  the  whole  olU,  72  were 
either  taken  out  alive,  or  restored  to  tif  : that  is 
24  out  of  103  1-3,  or  two  out  of  8 1*12.  We  learn 

II, 
of 


instructions  from  persons  of  a more  eleval-  from  the  same  report,  that,  in  the  year  V 


among  the  female*  submitted  to  the  inspection 
’he  ohysicians,  one  out  of  three  were  afflicted; 


he  was  discovered  in  the  town  of  Meissen,  and  had  1813,  one  out  of  25;  in  1814  and  *15,  when  vhe  f >- 
been  for  several  days  past  confined  in  prison.  j reign  troops  were  in  the  city,  one  out  of  17;  in  181 6, 
! $ St.  L'jvis ’ Psalter.  The  count  de  Noailles,  am-  one  out  of  26;  and  in  1817.  one  oir  of  35. 


bissadorfrom  France  to  Russia,  has  had  the  honor! 
to  present  to  the  French  king  in  a private  audience,] 


[.7- <ir  /)■■  Deo.  27  June,  1818. 
Uncertainty  of  life.. — S >cney  ars  igoa  woman  lived 


a magnificent  psaKer  which  belonged  to  St.  Toms,  j in  a village  in  Gi  -motganshire,  whose  husband,  ith 
and  of  which  prince  Michael  Galitzen,  equerry  to  the  little  fortune  he  got  wi'h  he  -,  bought  a small 
the  emperor  Alexander,  has  made  an  offering  to  ; farm;  he  had  hardly  closed  the  purchase  ivhen  death 
our  sovereign.  This  psalter  made  part  of  a curious  closed  his  eves:  however,  not  in  it  dd\*ed  with  this, 
library  that  prince  Michael  possesses  at  Moscow.]  the  widow  married  a second  husband,  who  sowed 
The  count  de  Noailles  having  manifested  a desire  |t;  he  likewise  died,  und  she  tried  a third,  who  re«p- 
to  him,  to  see  a book,  so  precious,  return  into  the  ed  it,  but  death  soon  snatched  him  away;  slle  then 
hands  of  the  august  descendants  of  St.  Louis,  the 
prince  handsomely  determined  to  send  it  to  the 
king  An  authentic  note,  found  in  the  beginning  of 
tbis  psalter,  shews  that  it  was  given  Charles  V in 
1869,  by  the  queen  Jeanne  d’Evreaux,  consort  of 
Charles  le-Bel,  and  by  Charles  VI.  in  1400  to  Ma- 
dame Mjrie  of  France,  his  daughter,  professed  in 
religion  at  Poissy:  Paris  paper 

Montpellier  — The  medical  school  of  Montpel- 
lier has  been  celebrated  for  many  ages  past.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  ancient  of  any  in  Europe,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arabs  about  the 
end  of  the  10th  century;  they  having  fixed  upon 
this  spot  on  account  of  die  abundance  of  plants  that 
were  found  in  the  neighborhood,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  valuable  medical  properties. 

They  say  that  there  is  a gown  ofR*belais'  here, 


married  a fourth  who  threshed  it,  hut  he  also  follow- 
ed the  f.ite  of  his  predecessors;  and  she  then  mar- 
ried a fifth  husband,  with  whom  she  enjoyed  the 
produce  of  it.  All  this  happened  within  less  than 
eighteen  months. 

train  of  disasters.  Oxford,  C >n.  Oct.  26 — On 
Saturday  evening  last,  as  three  of  Mr.  Sperry’s  chil- 
dren were  sitting  before  the  fire,  hey  were  sud- 
denly, and  one  very  severely  scalded,  by  the  fall 
of  a large  kettle  of  cider,  which  was  boiling  over 
the  fire.  Mrs.  S.  was  near  the  fire,  carding  coiton, 
but  escaped  unhurt.  In  the  moment  of  confusion 
a neighbor  stepped  in,  and  recommended  an  ap- 
plication ofcotton  wet  with  molasses,  to  the  parts 
of  the  child  affected.  The  boy  was  immediately 
stript  and  completely  covered  with  cotton,  when  by 
accident  the  candle  was  brought  in  contact,  and  the 


which  every  bachelor  of  medicine  is  obliged  to  put!  child  wes  wrapped  in  a light  h:aze;  Mrs  Sperry,  in 
on  when  he  is  made  M.  D.  and  which,  like  the  Irish-  • attempting  to  extinguish  fl  <me,  caught  her  o vn 


man’s  knife,  continues  to  be  the  same,  although  i?  |cloths,  and  her  situation  soon  became  so  al.rming 
has  had  six  new  handles,  and  four  new  blades.  So  j that  she  was  obliged  to  throw  herself  upon  the  floor 
in  this  instance,  they  have  only  had  the  body  and  jto  smother  the  flame.  Unfortunately-  she  happen- 
the  sieves  renewed,  but  always  call  it  the  same.  Jed  to  throw  herself  upon  the  cotton  she  had  been 
There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  that  takes  j carding,  and  the  whole  exhibited  a complete  bon- 
place  here,  and  that  is  the  oath,  which  every  stu  jfire.  The  child,  when  t^keo  up,  was  literally 
dent  is  obliged  to  swear  to  observe  upon  receiving  j burnt  to  a cinder:  it  ie  slill  alive,  but  cannot  sur- 
tbe  doctorial  bonnet,  and  which  they  repeat  in  full  vive  long  Mrs  Sperry  and  the  other  children  will 
assembly,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  present.  The  recover,  but  must  endure  a long  and  painful  cou- 


following  is  an  exact  translation  of  it,  and  if  sdl 
medical  men  would  adhere  to  it,  their  patients  would 
not  be  the  worse  off. 

The  oath. 

I,  A— B — , before  the  statue  of  Hippocrates,  in 
presence  of  the  professors  of  this  school,  and  of] 


finement. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  bail  of  the  kettle  was  not 
in  the  bend  ofthe  hook,  but  only  on  the  edge  of  it; 
the  boiling  ofthe  fluid  caused  an  agitation,  which 
occasioned  the  accident. 

Inother.  A gentleman,  in  very  respectable  ar- 


my dear  fellow  students,  do  swear,  in  the  name  of  cumstances,  had  a son  in  business,  for  whom  he 


the  Supreme  Being,  to  be  faithful  to  the  laws  of 
honor  and  probity  in  the  praciice  of  medicine. 


was  cautioner;  but  his  son  becoming  a bankrupt, 
he  was  unable  to  answer  the  demands  on  him,  and 


1 will  give  gratuitous  attendance  to  the  indigent,  j became  bankrupt  also.  Immedi  itelv  after  this,  one 
id  will  never  require  a fee  beyond  my  labor.  Ad-!  ofthe  daughters  died  of  a consumption.  Soon  af 
itted  into  the  interior  of  families,  n»y  eyes  shall  ter,  another  was  seized  with  the  same  complaint. 


and 
mitted 

see  nothing  that  passes,  my  tongue  shall  preserve 
the  secrets  that  are  entrusted  to  me,  and  my  con 
duct  shall  never  tend  to  corrupt  morals  or  favor 
crime 

Respectful  and  grateful  towards  my  masters, 


and  followed  her  sister.  The  sun,  having-  gone 
abroad,  lost  his  health,  and  died  also.  The  father, 
wishing  to  remove  another  and  a favorite  daughter, 
now  become  doubiy  dear  to  him,  to  a little  distance 
ifor  change  of  air  a id  scene,  was  conveying  her  in  a 


will  bestow  upon  their  children  the  lessons  which  !a  gig  along  the  side  of  a canal  leading  to  Grange  - 
I have  received  from  their  fathers.  j mouth,  when  the  horse,  becoming  restive,  fell  with 

May  mankind  grant  me  their  esteem,  if  I am  i the  gig  into  the  canal — the  young  lady  was  drown- 
faithful  to  my  oath;  and  may  I be  covered  with  the  ed;  he  with  difficulty  got  on  ashore.  All  these  ca- 
opprobrium  and  contempt  of  my  brethren  if  I break  iamitous  events  happened  within  the  short  period 


it. 

health  of  paris.— We  read  hi  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  health,  that  during  the  year  1817, 
there  were  taken  from  the  water  310  persons;  of 


of  one  year.  Perth  Courier. 

Vegetation  Yesterday  (Nov.  10,  1818.)  within 
three  miles  of  this  city,  three  gentlemen  were  ad- 
miring a tall  cypress  dree,  whose  bole  (or  bodyy 
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was  entirely  sound,  remarkable  straiphtand  beauti- 
ful, and  whose  diameter  at  the  butt  was  seven 
jb’EET.  Ore  of  the  three,  a man  of  established  vera- 
city, declared  that  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
his  father  plant  that  tree  while  it  w*>s  yet  a sapling,- 
and  he  observed,  that  while  he  made  the  declara 
tion,  there  stood  a man  whom  he  knew  to  be  older 
than  himself;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  has  a 
brother  and  a sister,  each  elder  than  himself,  who 
can  give  testimony  of  the  time  of  planting  that  tree. 

[Dein  Press. 

The  nutmeg.  It  is  a fact  which  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  housewives,  that  if  they  begin  to  grate 
a nutmeg  at  the  stalk  end,  it  will  prove  hollow 
throughout;  whereas  the  same  nutmeg,  grated  from 
the  other  end,  would  have  proved  solid  and  sound 
to  the  last.  The  centre  of  a nutmeg  consists  of  a 
number  of  fibres  issuing  from  the  stalk,  and  its  con. 
tinuation,  through  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  the  other 
end  of  which  fibres,  though  closely  surrounded  and 
pressed  by  the  fruit,  do  not  adhere  to  it;  when  the 
stalk  end  is  grated  away  these  fibres  having  lost 
their  hold,  gradually  drop  out,  and  the  nutmeg  ap- 
pears hollow,  and  as  more  is  grated  away,  others 
drop  out  in  succession,  and  the  hollow  continues 
through  the  whole  nut.  By  beginningat  the  con- 
trary end,  which  may  readily  be  done  by  thursting 
a pin  therein  to  ascertain  the  hardest  end  of  the 
fibres  above  mentioned,  they  are  grated  off  at  their 
core  end,  with  the  surrounding  fruit,  and  do  not  drop 
out  and  cause  a hole.  Another  circumstance  worth 
recollection  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  great 
Value  of  the  oil  of  nutmegs,  it  is  often  extracted 
from  the  nuts  before  they  are  exposed  to  sale,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  of  very  little  value.  To 
ascertain  the  quality  of  mi1  megs,  force  a pin  into 
them,  and  if  good,  however  dry  they  may  appear, 
the  oil  will  be  seen  coming  out  all  around  the  pin, 
from  the  compression  occasioned  in  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

A hectometer , or  instrument  to  determine  the  value 
of  milk.  - The  value  of  milk,  as  an  article  of  lucra- 
tive produce  on  a farm,  is  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  cream  which  it  is  capable  of  producing; 
and  as  this  is  known  to  be  affected  by  the  age, 
health  and  provision  upon  which  the  animal  is 
nourished,  a simple  instrument,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  creams  produced  by  different 
animals,  or  by  the  same  animal,  with  different  food, 
is  shown,  l>*s  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Jones,  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker  in  London. 

It  consists  of  any  number  of  glass  tubes,  of  the 
same  internal  diameter  (about  £ of  an  inch)  and 
pach  11  inches  long;  these  are  closed  at  one  end, 
and  open  and  a little  ffanchedat  the  other,  prec'sely 
like  the  test  tubes  used  in  experimental  chymistry, 
and  they  are  mounted  in  stands  in  the  same  man- 
ner; at  io  inches  from  the  bottom  of  eaph  tube,  a 
mark  is  made  upon  the  glass  having  a zero  placed 
against  it,  and  from  this  point  the  tube  is  graduated 
into  tenths  of  inches  and  numbered  downwards  for 
three  inches,  so  that  each  division  is  two  of  the 
tube. — Now  if  several  of  these  are  filled  with  new 
fniik  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  in  the  same 
temperature,  the  cake  of  cream  will  form  at  the 
fop,  and  its  thickness  or  quantity  will  be  indicated 
fiy  the  divisions;  and  thus  experiments  may  he 
made  upon  the  quantities  of  cream  produced  by  j 
different  systems  of  feeding,  or  by  different  animals, 
under  all  circumstances,  with  great  accuracy;  and 
Ipy  the  continual  division,  the  per  centage  of  cre^m 
will  be  evident  unon  inspection. 

From  the  New-York  Commercial  Advertiser. 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Hall, —-To  shew  the  immense  • 


quantity  of  provisions,  &c.  consumed  in  Connec 
ucut,  at  thanksgiving,  I send  you  a calculation, 
made  as  accurate  as  possible,  calculating  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  and  the  number  of  families  in 
the  state,  which  I think  is  not  far  from  being  cor- 
rect. 


Hill  of  fare  for  thanksgiving  dinner  in  Connecticut, 


Nov. : 

1817. 

Geese 

50,000 

DESSERT. 

Turkeys 

5,500 

Pumpkin  pies 

520,000 

Chickens 

65.000 

Apple  pies 

100,00d 

Ducks 

2.000 

Other  pies  and 

Beef  &.  Pork 

25,000  lbs. 

puddings 

52,000 

Potatoes 

12.000  bush  Wine 

gall.  150 

Turnips 

14,000 

Brandy 

150 

Beets 

4,000 

Gin 

120 

Onions 

5,000 

Rum 

1,000 

Cheese 

10,000  lbs. 

Cider  Brandy  and 

Apple  sauce 

12,000  gall. 

whiskey 

600 

Cranberry  do.  1,000 

Which  would  take  650  hhds.  strained  pumpkin-, 
81  do.  of  molasses;  4060  lbs.  ginger;  7000  lbs. 
alspice;  86,666  lbs.  flour;  43,333  lbs.  of  butter  or 
lard;  325  hhds.  of  milk  of  100  galls,  each;  1000 
nutmegs;  50  lbs.  cinnamon;  43,500  dozen  eggs — 
all  which  would  weigh  about  504  tons,  and  would 
cost  about  114,000  dollars. 

Travelling. — From  an  account  kept  by  the  keeper 
of  the  turnpike  gate  on  the  Chesnut  Ridge,  between 
Chambersburg  and  Stovstown,  Pa.  it  appears  that 
there  passed  through  his  gate  during  the  year  end- 
ing in  May  last,  7.120  single  horses,  350  one  horse 
carriages,  501  two  horse  do.  105  three  horse  do. 
281  four  horse  do.  2412  five  horse  do.  2698  six 
horse  do.  38  one  horse  sleighs  and  sleds,  201  two 
horse  do.  do.  Making  altogether  the  number  of 
38,599  horses  in  the  course  of  one  year,  the  first 
that  has  expired  since  the  erection  of  the  gate. 

Le  Despencer. — Hugh  Lord  Le  Despencet,  who 
had  the  title  of  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  was  execut- 
ed for  high  treason,  at  his  death  was  possessed  of 
no  less  than  59  lordships;  in  sundry  counties  28.000 
sheep?  1000  oxen  and  steers;  1200  kine  and  their 
calves;  4000  mares,  with  their  colts  of  two  years; 
160  drawing  horses;  2000  hogs;  3000  bullocks;  40 
! tuns  of  wine;  600  bacons;  80  carcases  of  Martinmas 
beef;  and  600  muttons;  in  his  larder  were  10  tuns 
iof  cider;  he  also  left  armour,  plate,  jewels  and 
ready  money  better  than  £10,Q00;  36  sacks  of  wool, 
and  a library  of  books. 

The  gas  lights  of  London.  An  account  of  the 
lighting  of  the  London  streets,  by  gas  lights,  has 
been  published  by  a M.  Schweigger.  It  appears 
from  this  author,  that  from  19  to  20,000  lamps  burn 
with  a brilliant  light,  with  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  in  many  of  the  best  streets  of  London,  and 
that  the  length  of  the  subterraneous  tubes  which 
convey  the  gas,  amounts,  actually,  to  65  English 
miles;  but  a small  part  of  the  metropolis  is  yet 
lighted  by  this  means. 

’ Anecdote.  Some  years  since  a clergyman  was  re- 
proving an  old  Indian  for  his  cruel  and  revengeful 
conduct  towards  those  who  had  offended  him. 
You  should  love  your  enemies  (observed  the  per- 
son) and  preserve  an  affection  for  those  that  hurt 
you.*  ‘I  do  love  mv  enemies,’  retorted  the  son  of 
nature  and  have  a great  affection  for  them  that  hurt 
me.’  ‘Who  are  the  enemies  you  love?’  ‘Rum  and 
cider.’ 

Charles  I.  Quin  was  once  speaking  about  the 
execution  of  Charles  the  1st.  ‘By  ♦hat  laws,’  said 
his  opponent, ‘was  he  put  to  death,’— Quin  replied, 
'By  all  the  laws  he  had  left  them .* 
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Royal  regulations.— When  George  the  second  was 
once  told  by  some  of  his  confidential  friends,  that 
every  thing  was  complained  of,  and  that  the  peo 
pie  were  exiremely  dissatisfied  at  the  tardiness  of 
making  the  public  payments,  &c.  he  in  great  wrath, 
sent  for  the  old  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  told  him 
he  would  no  longer  suffer  such  infamous  delays, 
but  was  determined  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  ac- 
counts himself;  for  this  purpose  he  commanded 
that  the  proper  papers  should  be  immediately  sent 
to  St.  James.  ‘They  shall  be  sent  to  your  majesty 
to-morrow,*  replied  the  duke.  When  the  king 
arose  in  the  morning,  and  looked  out  of  his  window, 
he  saw  two  waggon  loads  of  papers,  each  tied  with 
red  tape,  unloading  in  the  area.  Enquiring  what 
they  were,  he  was  told  they  came  from  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  to  whom  he  sent  to  know  what  it 
meant.  ‘They  are  the  papers  for  examination,*  said 
the  duke;  ‘twelve  more  waggon  loads  for  your  ma- 
jesty’s inspection  will  be  sent  in  the  course  of  the 
day.*  ‘For  my  inspection,’  replied  the  enraged 
monarch,  ‘for  my  inspection;  The  devil’s  chief 
clerk  may  inspect  them,  but  I would  as  soon  walk 
bare  footed  to  Jerusalem.* 

A punning  i writer  of  the  last  century  observes, 
with  great  quaintness,  that  when  the  cannons  of  the 


diques ,**  for  July,  1817  “At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  medical  society,  M l’Fispagnol,  made  a com- 
munication of  a very  singular  nature.  A common 
laborer,  resident  of  a village  in  the  vicinity  of  Pa- 
ris, in  cutting  some  timber,  cut  the  fore  finger  of 
his  left  hand  enti-elv  off,  including  two  of  the 
joints.  The  mother  of  the  man  repaired  to  the 
spot  to  seek  the  finger,  and  having  found  it  eigh- 
teen minutes  after  the  accident,  applied  it  to  the 
remaining  joint,  and  so  complete  was  the  junction, 
that  in  a fe.v  months  the  laborer  had  the  same  use 
of  bis  finger  a3  b'lfn-e.” 

Novel  occurrence. — A few  days  since  a cow  be- 
longing to  M . Sprague,  of  Gerry,  was  missing,  and 
after  three  days  diligent  search,  was  actu  illy  f und 
in  a hollow  log,  32  feet  from  the  butt,  whither  she 
had  entered,  literally  wedged  into  the  end  of  the 
hollow.  And  what  renders  the  circumstance  more 
singular,  is  that  after  being  three  days  a'  d three 
nights  in  the  belly  of  the  log,  she  was  cut  out,  and 
is  now  living  ! [ Chatavque  Gazette. 

Woorstocic,  Virg.  .lug.  14.  Doctor  Thomas  Whar- 
ton, of  this  place,  has  confined  in  a wire  cage,  two 
live  rattle  snakes,  a male  and  female,  the  male 
has  nine  rattles,  the  female  s-even,  the  male  black, 
the  female  of  a yellowish  cast.  The  male  was  pul 


princes  began  war,  the  authority  of  the  canons  of  in  the  cage  on  the  5th  ins'ant;  it  was  quite  cross  the 
the  church  was  destroyed.  “It  was,”  says  he,  first  i first  day;  on  the  6th  the  female  was  put  in  and  ap- 
mitram  that  governed  the  world,  and  then  nitrnm : peared  quite  passive,  but  in  i few  minutes,  showed 


first  Saint  Peter , and  then  Salt  Petre 

London , Sept.  4— A merry  Hibernian  was  brought 
bef>re  the  magistrates  on  Thursday  last,  at  the 
townhall  at  Brighton,  for  drunkenness,  and  was  or- 
dered to  pay  5s.  or  be  placed  in  the  stocks.  Pat, 
however,  remarked,  that  he  should  never  forgive 
himself  if  he  chose  either;  though  he  had  no  fear  of 
the  first,  not  having  sixpence  in  the  world,  and  it 
was  not  a proper  thing  f >r  a man  in  bis  circum- 
stances to  be  dabbling  in  the  stocks. 

From  the  Boston  Weekly  Magazine. — The  grave 
yards  of  E gland  afford  a great  many  curious  scraps 
of  antiquity,  which  are  frequently  copied  into  Eng- 
lish magazines.  Our  own  grave  yards  are  not  en- 
tirely barren  of  these  choice  specimens  of  poetical 
talent  in  the  “olden  time.”  The  two  which  follow 
are  copied  from  an  old  grave  stone  in  the  burying 
ground  at  Dorchester. 

The  first  upon  the  son— whose  name  it  appears 
was  “Abel.” 

ABEL-H1S  OFFERING  ACCEPTED  IS 
HIS-BODY  I O-TtlE  GRAVE  HIS-SOVL  TO  BLIS 
ON  OCTOBERS  TVVENTYE- AND-NO  MORE 
1N-THE-YEARE  SIX  TEEN- HUNDRED-44 

The  other  upo>;  the  daughter  whose  name  we 
presume  was  “Submit” — runs  thus: 

SVBMITE-SVBMITED  TO-HETl- HEAVENLY-KING 
EETSG  A-FLOVVEtt  OF  THAT-.ETEHSAL  SPIUNG 

keaue-3-tears-oli)  she-died  -in -heaven-to  wait 

THE-TEAUE-VVAS-SIX  TEEN  IIVSDIIEB-48 

Rapid  rise  of  personal  property.  About  eighteen 
months  ago  we  had  an  account  of  a man  selling  his 
■vjife  for  six  shillings,  out  of  which  he  was  lo  al- 
low the  purchaser  the  pr:ce  of  a mug  of  ale;  sub- 
sequently another  was  sold  at  an  adyance  of  eighty 
five  dollars;  and  we  now  learn  from  a Tennessee 
paper,  or  e has  recently  been  sold  in  that  state  for 
three  hundred  and  tzventy  five  dollars'  Should  the 
market  continue  to  improve  at  this  rate,  we  know 
not  who  besides  cotton  planters  will  be  able  to  af- 
ford wives.  We  would  advise  girls  to  hold  back 
— the  demand  will  be  brisk  towards  frost  — Col. 
Telescope. 

Singular  fact  in  surgery. — The  following  extraor- 
dinary fact  is  published  in  the  “ Annaks  Encyclcpe- 


jher  anger  in  biting  a mouse  that  was  put  in  soon 
after  her;  the  little  creature’s  fate  was  anticipated; 
it  died  in  less  than  a minute.  On  the  7th  a large 
rat  was  put  in  with  them;  it  did  not  appear  in  the 
least  daunted,  but  made  a most  ■ plrited  attack  up- 
on the  rattle  of  the  male,  and  bit  off  half  of  it;  at 
this  lime  it  received  a bite  from  the  female  which 
enraged  it  more,  and  it  made  a second  attack  upon 
the  male  aid  bit  off  the  balance  of  the  rattle  entire 
—while  in  this  act  it  received  two  bites  from  the. 
male,  and  was  immediately  taken  out  and  put  in  a 
wire  trap  to  observe  what  effect  the  bites  would 
have  on  i-,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  it  sustained  no  injury.  The 
snakes  now  apo^ared  quite  harmless.  The  doctor 
(we  believe)  intends  presenting  them  io  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Alexandria  museum. 

Canine  Sagacity  Lust  week  a lady  going  over 
Linsdown,  was  overtaken  by  a large  dor,  which 
had  left  two  men  that  were  travelling  the  same 
road  with  a horse  and  cart,  and  followed  bv  the 
animal  for  some  distance,  the  creature  endeavoring 
to  make  her  sensible  of  something  by  looking  in 
her  face,  and  then  pointing  with  his  nose  behind. 
Failing  in  his  object,  he  next  placed  himself  so 
completely  in  front  of  the  object  of  ids  solicitude  as 
to  prevent  her  proceeding  any  further,  still  looking 
steadfastly  in  her  face  The  lady  became  rather 
alarmed;  but  judging,  from  the  manner  of  the  dog, 
who  did  not  appear  vicious,  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  which  engaged  his  attention,  she 
examined  her  dress,  and  found  that  her  Lee  shawl 
was  gone.  The  dog,  perceiving  that  he  was  at 
length  understood,  immediately  turned  back;  the 
lady  followed  him,  and  he  conducted  her  to  the 
spot  where  her  shawl  lay,  some  distance  back  in  the 
road.  On  her  taking  it  up  and  replacing  it  on  her 
person,  the  interesdng  quadruped  instantly  ran  off 
at  full  speed  after  his  master,  apparently  much  de- 
lighted. Hath  Herald. 

Anecdote — mad  dogs. — The  character  of  Frank- 
lin is  too  well  known  to  require  any  comments  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  following  anecdote:  — 
When  what  is  now  a very  decent,  tolerable  sort 
of  a road  through  New  Jersey,  from  the  side  next 
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the  North  river,  was  little  less  than  a most  abomin- 
able slouch,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Franklin  to 
be  travelling  through  it  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
stage  coach.  When  they  had  passed  about  half 
way  over  it,  they  overtook  a wretched,  decrepid  old 
woman— nearly  exhausted  with  wading  through  the 
water  and  mud,  which  was  half  leg  deep.— Franklin 
taking  compassion  on  her  miserable  appearance, 
proposed  admitting  her  into  the  carriage,  and  pay- 
ing her  fare  himself.— The  proprietor  refused— 
Franklin  remonstrated— coaxed — intreated—  but  all 
In  vain.  The  rascal  was  inexorable— he  was  pro 
prietor,  and  “burn  his  buttons  if  he’d  benastiedbv 
any  body  ” So  the  old  lady  was  left  in  the  mud. 

In  the  course  of  their  ride,  and  while  the  cattle 
were  dragging  them  through  the  very  worst  part 
of  the  road,  the  horses  sinking  breast  deep  at 
every  step — the  wheels  nearly  buried,  and  all  hands 
growling  and  sweating  with  vexation,  the  conversa- 
tion turned,  some  how  or  other,  upon  mad  dogs, 
hydrophobia,  See. 

Franklin  was  looking  at  the  water— the  man 
observed  his  eyes  fixed  very  intently  upon  it,  and 
asked  the  reason?  Franklin  shook  bis  head.  The 
man  repeated  the  question— Franklin  replied  by 
repeating  the  shake— at  the  'ame  time  asking,  very 
abruptly,  do  you  dislike  to  look  at  water?  “I!” 
said  the  man,  “I?  no  -dislike  to  look  at  water,  no, 
Indeed,  do  yon  ?”  Pray,  said  Franklin,  vivetting 
his  eye  upon  him,  and  speaking  very  quick— pray, 
have  you  ever  been  bit  ?— dont  think  he  was  mad 
—poor  little  fellow— oh,  ho,  no,  no— only  a puppy 
—couldn’t,  a been  mad— no  bigger  than— waugh  ! 
—(snapping  at  the  man! — who  jumped — smack! 
through  the  side  of  the  coach,  up  to  his  chin  in  the 
mud.) 

Drive  on  coachee,  said  Franklin— drive  on  ! The 
man  obeyed;  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  all  dis- 
appeared from  Franklin,  and  the  stage  proprietor 
was  left  to  plough  his  way  home,  as  the  poor  old 
Woman  had  been  ploughing  before  him.  [Fed.  Rep 

From  the  Bond  of  Union.  During  the  late  war,  a 
small  schooner  laden  with  silks,  wines  and  brandy, 
belonging  to  Stoningtown,  Connecticut,  was  hailed, 
cm  her  homeward  passage  from  France,  by  a Bri- 
tish armed  brig,  when  the  following  dialogue  took 
place  between  the  commanding  officer  of  the  brig 
and  the  master  of  the  schooner. 

Officer.  Schooner  ahoy! 

Yankee.  Halloa! 

Officer.  Who  commands  that  schooner? 

Yankee.  Why  Brother  Jonathan  us’d  to  but  1 
do  now. 

Officer  Brother  Jonathan!  Who  the  d— 1 is  Bro- 
ther Jonathan? 

Yankee  Why  you  must  be  a darn’d  fool,  not  to 
know  Brother  Jonathan— ev’ry  body  in  town  knows 
him. 

Officer.  Send  your  boat  on  board. 

Yankee.  I don’l  know  whether  I shall  or  not;  for 
the  boat’s  all  soggy,  and  I ain’i  got  no  new  c lothes 
— Brother  Jonathan’s  got  a new  coat,  if  lie’s  amind 
to  go  he  may,  but  I,m  sure  I shan’t. 

Officer.  Strike! 

Yankee.  Strike!  Why  I ain’t  got  nobody  here  to 
strike,  but  father,  he’s  cooking,  and  he’s  crazy;  and 
if  I strike  him  he’ll  strike  right  back,  agin,  so  its  no 
use. 

Officer.  What  are  you  loaded  with? 

Yankee.  Bale-goods,  and  hens  and  hen’s  hus- 
bands, and  hob  goblins,  and  long  faced  gentry. 
Officer.  Where  are  you  bound  to? 


Yankee.  S-t-o-n  i-n-g  t-o-w-n!* 

Officer.  Where’s  your  "bale  goods?” 

Yankee  There  they  be.f 

Officer.  You  d d fool,  do  you  call  them  “bale 

goods?” 

Yankee.  Why  sartin!  don’t  you? 

Officer.  Where’s  your  “hens  and  hen’s  hus- 
bands?” 

Yankee.  There  they  be,  in  that.are  coop  here. 

Officer.  Where’s  your  “hob-goblins?” 

Yankee.  There  they  be  in  tbat  ’tother  great 
large  coop  there. 

Officer.  Where’s  your  “long  fac’d  gentry?” 

Yankee.  There  they  be,  in  that-are  pig  stye. 

Officer.  Have  you  got  any  thing  to  drink  on 
board? 

Yankee.  We  had  some  rum  when  we  come  away, 
but  the  cag’s  away  down  under  the  load,  and  if  you 
try  you  can’t  git  p,  so  its  no  use. 

The  British  officer  having  received  but  little  sa- 
tisfaction, and  having,  no  doubt,  become  disgusted 
at  the  seeming  ignorance  of  the  Yankee , relumed 
on  board  of  his  brig;  and,  after  ordering  Brother 
Jonathan  A DOZEN  STRIPES,  to  learn  him  wis- 
dom, left  the  poor  simple  creatures  to  take  care  of 
themselves!!!  A few  days  afterwards  the  vessel  ar- 
rived at  Boston  with  a cargo  valued  at  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars ! ' ! ! ! t 

The  Comet  of  1811. — O ir  readers  may  recollect 
that  the  public  were  much  amused  at  the  period 
of  the  appearance  of  this  comet,  by  the  various 
attempts  which  were  made  to  calculate  the  length 
of  its  tail.  A German  astronomer  of  the  name  of 
Schroeter,  has  lately  published  a memoir  upon  this 
subject.  It  results  from  his  calculations,  that  the 
tail  of  that  comet  was  13,185,200  geographical 
miles,  being  a little  more  than  half  the  distance  of 
the  earth  to  the  sun.  Professor  Schroeter  explains 
this  extraordinary  extent,  by  supposing  there  exists 
around  the  sun  to  a great  distance  from  it,, a subtile 
matter  susceptible  of  becoming  luminous  by  the 
combined  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  comet,  and 
which  is  not  uniformly  distributed  in  those  vast 
regions.  The  author  seems  also  inclined  to  adopt 
the  idea,  from  the  appearance  of  the  comets  of 
1807  and  11,  that,  independent  of  an  attrative  force 
possessed  by  comets  considered  as  matter,  they  are 
gifted  with  a repulsive  and  impulsive  force,  greatly 
analogous  to  our  electric  force,  and  which  are  put 
in  action  according  to  the  mass  and  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  globes  on  which  they  are  exerted, 
some  time  in  one  and  at  other  times  in  quite  an 
opposite  direction.  [ London  paper. 

Mammoth  bone.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  “ Picture 
of  Cincinnati from  the  58th  to  the  73d  page, 
that  a variety  of  bodies,  naturally  foreign  to  the 
soil,  have  been  discovered  in  the  alluvial  plain  on 
which  our  town  is  erected.  Among  these,  at  the 
time  the  above  work  was  written,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  but  a single  fragment  of  the 
mammoth.  This  we  are  told  was  a joint  of  the  back 
bone,  which  was  buried  in  gravel  about  12  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  between  Main  and  Sycamore 
streets,  a little  north  of  Market  street.  About  400 
feet  east  of  this  spot,  some  cartmen  last  week  dis- 
covered a very  large  bone,  which  is  judged  to  be 
the  thigh  bone  of  the  sameanimal.  It  was  imbedded 

By  this  time  Brother  Jonathan  had  boarded  the 
brig  where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  until  the 
schooner  was  examined  by  the  British  officer. 

j-Poinling  to  some  bundles  of  clap  boards  and 
shingles,  which  he  took  with  him  on  his  outward 
passage,  as  a covering  for  his  cargo. 
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in  sand,  40  feet  beneath  the  surface.  A portion  of 
it,  five  feet  in  length,  was  laid  bare,  the  thickest 
part  of  which  measured  24  inches.  An  apprehen- 
sion that  the  superincumbent  gravel  might  fall, 
prevented  the  excavation  necessary  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  this  gigantic  relick. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  with  the  author  of  the 
work  just  quoted,  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
vegetable  and  animal  remains  which  have  been 
found,  at  various  depths,  from  10  to  90  feet  beneath 
our  soil,  were  washed  and  floated  hither,  at  some 
remote,  antecedent  period;  and  deposited  with  the 
gravel,  sand,  rolled  pebbles  and  clay,  which  com- 
pose the  extensive  plains  on  which  we  are  located. 

N.  B.  Fart  of  the  bone  abovementioned,  is  in 
posssession  of  Mr.  John  H.  Fiatt,  and  may  be  seen 
at  his  office.  Cin.  Inq. 

Vint  to  the  interior  of  a pyramid. — We  have  re-  j 
ceived  from  M.  de  Niebuhr,  the  Prussian  minister 
at  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
characters  of  Germany,  the  authentic  declaration  of 
M . Belzoni,  a Roman  architect,  relative  to  his  having 
affected  an  entrance  into  the  interior  of  a pyramid, 
a project  which  has  been  in  vain  attempted  by  many- 
celebrated  travellers  for  centuries  past. 

“On  the  18th  of  Febuary  last,  M.  Belzoni,  at  his 
own  expense,  began  his  project  of  opening  a way 
into  the  second  pyramid  of  Gizsh,  called  that  of 
Chefrem.  In  the  first  place,  lie  caused  an  excava- 
tion to  be  made  toward  the  nothern  front,  by  fol- 
lowing a perpendicular  line  from  its  centre.  Hav- 
ing discovered  that  there  was  no  opining  in  this 
place,  he  commenced  further  researches  about  80 
feet  east  of  the  middle,  and  on  the  2d  March  he 
found  the  real  entrance,  which  is  a gallery  of  gra- 
nite that  leads  to  a hanging  door,  also  of  granite. — 
Having  caused  it  to  be  raised,  he  found  himself  in 
a horizontal  gallery,  whence  he  descended  perpen- 
dicularly into  a second,  and  thence  by  a staircase 
into  a third,  which  conducted  him  into  an  apart- 
ment where  he  found  a sarcophagus  containing 
human  bones  embalmed.  Proceeding  by  a shelv- 
ing  gallery  he  arrived  in  another  horizontal  one, 
passing  along  which  he  perceived  about  half-way 
a passage  that  led  towards  the  south,  into  a second  j 
apartment.  At  the*  extremity  of  this  horizontal 
plane,  M.  Belzoni  saw  a niche,  cut  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  a granite  door  that  lay  near.  From  this 
place  he  ascended  up  a steep  passage  about  the 
height  of  47  feet,  to  a stone  wall  bv  which  it  was 
closed.  At  this  spot  he  perceived  stones  cut  and 
laid  in  such  a manner  as  to  close  the  entrance  of 
this  passage  near  the  base  of  the  pyramid.” 

From  this  account  of  M.  Belzoni,  it  is  proved 
that  the  pyramids  were  the  tombs  of  the  royal  fa 
mily.  It  appears  to  M.  de  Niebuhr  that  the  pyra- 
mid of  Chefrem  is  not  in  its  original  state.  The 
sarcophagus  must  have  been  plundered  at  some 
period  or  other;  and  -he  doors  of  stone  which  have 
been  found,  were  despatched  at  the  time  of  this 
hostile  invasion.  We  may  presume  that  it  was  the 
Persians,  Chambyses,  who  opened  and  pillaged  it. 
The  Egyptians,  during  the  interval  of  then*  inde- 
pendence, might  have  closed  the  entrance,  not  be 
ing  able  to  repair  the  devastations  committed  by 
the  enemy.  Paris  paper. 

Ancient  art. — It  appears  from  the  foreign  prints, 
that  arrangements  are  now  making  at  Rome  for  the 
construction  of  an  apparatus  to^fish  in  the  river 
Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  some  of  the  sculp 
tural  and  other  vestiges  of  ancient  art,  which  once 
adorned  that  celebrated  and  beautiful  city.  It  is 
truly  astonishing  that  this  speculative  process  has 
remained  so  long  unattended  to,  though  so  often 


pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Papal  government. 
When  the  celebrated  Mr.  Addison  was  in  Rome, 
nearly  a century  ago,  he  made  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  subject: — [Neo-York  Col. 

“But  the  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  We  may 
be  sure,  that  when  the  Romans  lay  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a bar- 
barous enemy,  as  they  have  done  more  than  once, 
that  they  would  take  care  to  bestow  such  of  their 
riches  this  way,  as  could  best  bear  the  water; 
besides  what  the  insolence  of  a brutish  conqueror 
may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed,  who  had  an 
ambition  to  waste  and  destroy  all  the  beauties  of  so 
celebrated  a city. 

“I  need  not  mention  the  old  common  sewer  of 
Rome,  which  ran  from  all  parts  of  the  town  with 
the  current  and  violence  of  an  ordinary  river;  nor 
the  frequent  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which  may 
have  swept  away  many  of  the  ornaments  of  its 
banks;  nor  the  several  statues  that  the  Roman* 
themselves  flung  into  it,  when  they  would  revenge 
themselves  on  the  memory  of  an  ill  citizen,  a dead 
tyrant,  or  a discarded  favorite.  At  Rome  they  have 
so  general  an  opinion  of  the  riches  of  this  river, 
that  the  Jews  had  formerly  proffered  the  Pope  to 
cleanse,  so  they  might  have,  for  their  pains,  what 
they  found  in  the  bosom  of  it.  I have  seen  the 
valley  near  Ponte  Molle,  which  they  proposed  to 
fashion  into  a new  channel  for  it,  till  they  cleared 
the  old  for  its  reception.  The  Pope,  however, 
would  not  comply  whh  the  proposal,  as  fearing  the 
heats  might  advance  ton  far  before  they  had  finished 
their  work,  and  produce  a pestilence  among  his 
people;  though  I don’t  see  why  such  a design  might 
not  be  executed  now  with  as  little  danger  as  in 
Augustus’s  time,  were  there  as  many  hands  em- 
ployed upon  it.  The  city  of  Rome  would  derive 
great  advantage  from  the  undertaking,  as  it  would 
raise  the  banks  and  deepen  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
and  by  consequence  free  them  from  those  frequent 
inundations  to  which  they  are  so  subject  at  pre- 
sent; for  the  channel  of  the  river  is  observed  to 
be  narrower  within  the  walls  than  either  below  or 
above  them. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Rome,  dated  6th  Axigust. 

“A  machine  has  recently  been  invented  to  drag 
the  river  Tiber,  from  the  bridge  Molle  as  far  hr 
San  Paola,  to  recover  the  precious  objects  which 
it  is  generally  th<  , ;bt  arc  buried  in  its  bed.  Many 
people  are  persuaded  that  the  golden  candle  sticks 
of  Jerusalem  will  be  found;  however,  should  the 
project  of  finding  these  objects  (winch,  perhaps, 
have  not  been  thrown  into  the  river)  fail,  great 
hopes  are  entertained  of  obtaining  some  valuable 
antiquities,  although  in  a bad  state.  The  design  can- 
not be  carried  into  effect  this  year,  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  waters,  which  takes  place  annually 
in  autumn.” 

British  museum. — From  the  annual  returns  of 
this  institution,  it  appears  that  its  total  receipts, 
for  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  1818,  were 

12,455/.  12s.  5d.  and  its  expenditure,  11,724/.  9s  Id. 
leaving  a surplus  in  handof731/.  3s.  4c/  A quantity 
of  duplicates  which  are  about  to  be  sold,  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  sum  of  1000/.  which  sum  has 
been  engaged  for  the  purchase  of  the  Ginguennee 
library  at  Paris.  The  duplicates  of  Dr.  Burney’s 
library,  which  cannot  be  sold  before  the  year  1819, 
| are  expected  to  produce  a s-un  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  pounds;  and  will  be  brought  into 
the  account  as  a deduction  from  the  p rliamentary 
grant  for  that  year. — The  number  of  persons  ad- 
mitted to  view  the  mu-seum  during  last  year,  was 
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50,172,  being  nearly  double  the  number  admitted 
in  1812 

From  the  London  Literary  Panorama. 
English  opera  house. — This  is  the  age  of  con- 
tradictions:— at  the  English  Opera  house  there  is  a 
ballet  of  American  savages,  real  Split  -log,  Walk  in 
the-Water,  Elk,  Big  eye,  or  Buffalo  gentlemen  in 
their  own  country,  and  who,  having  taken  up  the 
trade  of  actors  in  this,  perform  with  the  most 
natural  ferocity.  These  men  are  really  very  curi 
ous  to  behold.  Their  actions  resemble  those  of 
the  tiger,  and  there  is  not  a motion  but  displays 
the  habitual  cunning  and  barbarity  of  their  habits. 
They  go  through  most  of  the  evolutions  familiar 
to  their  state  of  society,  in  war,  peace  making, 
dancing,  &e,  8tc.  and  afford  a perfect  idea  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  wild  Indians.  Their  names 
are,  Senung-gis,  the  chief  ( Long  Horns ; J Nr  gui- 
e et-twassaue  ( Little  BearJ  Uc  tau-goh  ( Black 
Squirrel J Se-guos-ken-ace  f I like  herj  Sia-eute 
(~ Steep  Rock J Ne-gun-ne-au-goh  ('Beaver J Te  ki 
eui-doga  ( "Two  Guns.J  After  the  ballet  these  per- 
formers disport  themselves  in  the  saloon  up  stairs 
for  an  hour;  and  if  any  notion  was  entertained  that 
they  were  only  theatrical  savages,  it  must  be  im 
mediately  dispelled  by  seeii.g  them  in  this  situa- 
tion. We  were  hardly  ever  so  much  amused  with 
any  representation  as  this  eminently  striking  and 
curious  scene.  The  shrubbery  and  these  wild  and 
warlike  men;  the  mixture  of  European  b.eauty 
though  unfortunately  of  a degraded  class;  and  the 
contrast  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were  worthy  of 
a more  philosophical  contemplation  than  any  mere 
dramatic  exhibition;  and  we  confess  to  have  been 
highly  gratified  with  the  novelty.  Human  nature 
is  always  an  object  of  interest,  and  when  its  ex- 
tremes of  barbarism  and  of  the  licentiousness  of 
civilization  are  brought  into  one  point  of  view,  the 
study  is  neither  common  nor  incurious.  We  shall 
next  week  renew  our  observations  on  these  persons, 
and  in  the  interim  recommend  them  as  offerin 
great  attractions  for  a visit  to  the  Lyceum. 

British  theatre. — The  funds  of  Drury-lane  theatre 
have  been  found  in  great  disorder,  and  a heavy 
debt  has  been  incurred.  It  also  appears  that  the 
grand  opera  has  met  with  some  opposition,  in 
consequence  of  a deficiency  of  talents  engaged. 
The  manager,  however,  has  defended  himself,  by 
publishing  a list  of  the  propositions  made  to  him 
by  performers,  which  he  was  compelled  to  reject 
We  subjoin  them,  in  order  to  show  the  expecta- 
tions of  these  gentlemen  of  the  i(pigeon  wing,”  as 
well  as  the  vast  sum  of  money  expended  on  foreign 
actors  in  London.  Had  the  manager  complied  with 
these  terms,  his  expenses  for  salaries  alone  would 
not  have  fallen  short  of  J§100,000  the  season. 

[New-  York  Jl  ivocate 
Dancers 

Monsieur  Paul  demanded  for  two  months,  30,000 
francs,  or  1250/. 

Mademoiselle  Le  Gross  demanded  for  thre 
months,  1000/.  a clear  benefit,  two  guineas  a day 
for  her  travelling  expenses,  and  a table. 

Mademoiselle  M -e.  1000  louis  and  a night,  or 

1200/.  without  a night,  and  die  voyage  to  be  paid 
Mademoiselle  A.  T — — , 1500/.  salary,  lodging 
and  expenses  paid,  a free  benefit,  and  anew  ballet 
Monsieur  Du  Port,  600  guineas  per  month,  a free 
benefit,  lodgings,  and  a table  of  three  courses 
Monsieur  Vestris,  1500/.  a free  benefit,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage. 

END  OF  SUPPLEME 


Singers. 

Signora  F.  P.  as  a Prim*  Donna  Serra,  demanded 
2500/.  a free  benefit,  travelling  expenses,  a table 
and  permission  to  perform  in  a man’s  character. 

Singora  II.  demands  1500/.  a table  of  six  covers, 
travelling  expenses  and  a fVee  benefit. 

Signora  T.  B as  Prima  Donna  Buffi,  asks  1000.'. 
free  benefit  and  travelling  expenses. 

Signora  L F refused  700/.  and  501.  for 

travelling  expenses 

iguor  and  Signora  C B ask  together 

2500  guineas,  with  'he  privilege  to  sing  at  concerts, 
a dressing-room,  14  covers,  a coach,  and  an  advance 
of  250  guineas. 

Signor  Gio  Gio B V.  asks  2,500 Z.  the 

privilege  to  sing  at  concerts,  a free  benefit,  and 
travelling  expenses. 

Mademoiselle  F.  as  first  comic  singer,  asked 
2000  guineas,  to  have  her  own  choice  of  opera,  a 
free  benefit,  ensured  to  produce  500  guineas,  an 
advance  of  200  guineas,  all  dresses  and  a carriage, 
and  the  privilege  to  sing  at  privde  conceris. 

Madame  C demands  2500/.  and  coaid  not 

arrive  before  March. 


Signora  C P- 

to  name  the  opera. 


25001.  a clear  benefi',  and 


schiller’s  william  tell. 

Sc.  3.  act.  3;  W.  Tell — Walter,  his  son. 

W. — And  is  it  true  that,  spellbound,  yonder  trees 
upon  the  rock  are  fixed  ? 

T. — Yes  bound  they  are.  Behold  those  pines  ami 
the  “white  horns”  that  reach  within  the  hea- 
vens. 

W. — Those  are  the  Glaciers,  and  from  them  at 
night  the  avalanches  roll  destruction. 

T. — They  do;  and  if  those  trees  did  not  a rampart 
form,  ere  this  our  village  would  lie  waste 
bem  aih  its  musses. 

W. — (After  short  meditation.)  To  share  a land 
where  no  such  lofty  mountains  pierce  the  sky? 

T. — Descending  from  these  heights,  declining 
more  and  more  along  the  streams,  there  is 
such  land,  an  open  immense  plain.  No  boistrous 
woodstreams  roar.  The  rivers  flow  with  sur- 
face smooth.  The  eye  beholds  the  open  firma- 
ment, its  long  and  charming  dales  are  decked 
with  emerald  geen,  and  seem  a garden, 

W.— And  father,  let  us  go  down  to  that  charming 
land. 

T. — The  land  is  fine  indeed:  and  kind  alike  its 
heaven,  but  those  that  work  it  dare  not  reap 
the  blessings  which  they  sow. 

W. — Bo  they  not  dwell  on  soil  their  own  ? Are 
they  not  free  like  you  ? 

T — Their  fields  belong  to  bishops  and  the  king. 

W. — But.  they  can  shoot  within  the  forests  ? 

T.— Nay  all  the  game  to  the  greater  lords  belong. 

W — But  in  the  rivers  they  may  throw  their  nets  ? 

T. — The  streams,  the  lakes,  the  very  salt  within, 
the  king  calls  his. 

W. — And  who  is  he,  that  king,  so  feared;  by  all  ? 

T.  -They  cull  him  their  protector. 

W. — Are  they  so  feeble  then,  not  to  protect  them- 
selves ? 

T.  —There,  brothers  dare  not  on  a b other’s  word 
rely. 

j\V. — A ! father.  I feel  close  within  their  land,  and 

j rather  sleep  where  avalanches  roll.  Cr 
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